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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
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rl the preparation of this volume I have relied upon orig- 
inal sources of information. The edition of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers which has been chiefly used is that of the Abb£ 
J. P. Migne. From this nearly all the extracts from the Fa- 
thers are taken. The originals of the most important passages 
quoted are given at the foot of the pages. Other ancient au- 
thorities, in nearly all instances, are also quoted from the orig- 
inal authors. 

For the Old Testament, in addition to the Hebrew text, my 
principal aids have been TischendorTs edition of the LXX, the 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan ben Uzziel, Professor Lee's 
edition of the Peshito-Syriac version of the Old Testament, 
and Blaney's edition of the Samaritan Pentateuch. My chief 
sources for ascertaining the correct text of the New Testament 
have been the critical Greek texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
copies of the Vatican, Sinaitic, and Alexandrian Codices of the 
New Testament, and the Peshito-Syriac version — to which I 
added, before the New Testament portion of the work had 
passed through the press, Blanchini's edition of MSS. of the 
Latin version of the fourth and fifth centuries, and Schwartze's 
edition of the Memphitic (or Coptic) version of the four Gos- 
pels, with readings from the Sahidic (or Theban) version. The 
views of the Talmudists respecting the books of the Old Test- 
ament I have given almost invariably from a German work 
entitled Der Kanon des Alten Testaments nach den Ueberlie- 
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feningen in Talmud und Midrasch, by Professor Dr. Julius 
Furst, the distinguished Jewish rabbinical scholar. 

I have taken special pains to secure the very latest critical 
works on the New Testament, that I might present the most 
recent views of the German critics, both evangelical and ration- 
alistic. For example: I have used the Einleitung (Introduc- 
tion) of Hilgenfcld, of the Tubingen school, published at the 
close of 1874, and Mangold's edition of Bleek's Einleitung, pub- 
lished in the early part of 1875. This Introduction is, however, 
based upon that of no other writer, nor have I taken any one 
as a model. 

I am indebted to Drs. Crooks and Hurst, the projertors and 
editors of the series of which the present volume is one, for the 
careful revision of the manuscript, and for valuable suggestions, 
which will, I am sure, add to the practical value of the work. 
I have had their hearty co-operation during the enti r e progress 
of my labors. 

Marginal notes on the pages, and two copious indexes, one 
of topics and the other of the authors quoted, wiP it is hoped, 
facilitate reference. 

The work is now offered to the public, with the e?»-nest prayer 
tMit it may contribute something to the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, and to the confirmation of Christianity as a Divine 
Revelation, without whose light and power all our intellectual 
progress and civilization will tend only to barbarism 

Dickinson Collbgx, Caiuslb, Fa. 
S#t Q, 1*7* 
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IN this edition of the " Introduction M I have examined, and 
endeavored to show the falsity of, the theory of Graf, 
Kayser, Wellhausen, Kuenen, and W. Robertson Smith, who 
hold that the priestly laws of the middle books of the Penta- 
teuch were not recorded until the period of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, and that they were completed about the time of Ezra. 

When I discussed the genuineness of the Pentateuch, in 
the first edition, the new critical opinions did not seem im- 
portant enough to demand a separate refutation. Since that 
time I have examined them again, and studied nearly the 
whole Hebrew Bible with special reference to them. As a 
result, it seems to me perfectly clear that the entire Penta- 
teuch is older than any other part of the Old Testament ; I 
have, therefore, no change of view to announce and no conces- 
sions to make to the new critical school. 

Large additions have accordingly been made in this edition 

to the part relating to the Pentateuch. In other portions of 

the book I have also added new matter and made some 

abridgments and corrections. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pjl, 
January I, 1884. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION — INSPIRATION — SUBLIMITY OF THE DOC- 
TRINES OF SCRIPTURE — THE WONDERFUL PLAN OF TUB 
SACRED CA^ON. 

IT is our purpose, in the present volume, to examine the Genuine- 
ness, Credibility, Integrity, Language, Contents, and most import- 
ant Ancient Versions of the Canonical Books c f the Bible. An inquiry 
of such a nature travels over a long period of human scope of love* 
history. We are to consider books extending through u *»h°ii. 
a period of more than fifteen hundred years, the earliest of which 
appeared at the dawn of history, and the last were composed when 
the Roman Empire and Pagan Civilization were at their zenith of 
power. In the treatment of such a subject much depends upon 
the frame of mind with which it is approached. If our speculative 
system excludes from the universe an ever-living, free, supreme In- 
telligence, the Creator and Preserver of all that is, and acknowl- 
edges nothing but unintelligent physical forces, upon whose play 
all things depend,' we are wholly unfit to deal fairly with the Sacred 
Canon. For in such a case Revelation, Miracles, and Prophecies 
are palpable absurdities. But Atheism can never be a positive af- 
firmation ; and if the natural phenomena of the world furnished no 
proof of a personal God, we could yet philosophically admit the 
evidence which the. facts of the Bible give of his exist- The ^^ ta 
ence. No real Theist can consistently deny the possi- compelled t-» 
hility of revelation, with its accompanying proofs — mir- J^iuenrevei^ 
acles and prophecies — and hence he is ever ready to tlon - 
listen to the evidence of the genuineness of documents that establish 
them. Nor will he take offense at a written revelation, when he re- 
flects that it is by means of books f in the order of Providence, that 
mankind arc instructed in the various affairs of the world. 
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24 INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

Biblical Criticism, like all other branches of our knowledge, is pro- 
gressive. The thorough study of Hebrew and its cognate languages, 
of Attic and Hellenistic Greek, and of the general principles of phi- 
lology ; the profound investigations into ancient history ; the discov- 
ery of lost works and of ancient manuscripts of the Bible ; the exca- 
vation of ancient ruins and the deciphering of ancient monuments ; 
and a more thorough knowledge of the geography, natural history., 
and customs of Palestine, derived from numerous modern Oriental 
travelers, have all thrown great light upon the Holy Scriptures, and 
in many instances have remarkably confirmed them. 

The difficulties that frequently meet us in the Holy Scriptures 
Difficulties to should neither surprise nor offend us. They arise part- 
tbortudy of the ty fr° nl tne nature of the subjects treated, partly from 
Bible. the foreign languages in which the Bible is written, and 

partly from the imperfectly known habits of the people to whom 
the various parts of Revelation were originally communicated. If 
the Bible contained nothing that required deep study, it would have 
but little attraction for us. As it is, all its practical parts are suffi- 
ciently clear, while those of a more abstruse character exercise our 
thoughts, our patience, and our faith. And this holds true of the 
physical world, in which, while it has pleased God to make plain to 
us what is most necessary, he has at the same time hidden much 
from us, and given us a large field in which to develop, through 
intense study, our intellectual powers, by solving the mysteries of 
nature and discovering her laws. 

Two factors are to be recognised in the Bible — the Divine and the 
Human — and it may not always be an easy matter to fix the limits 
of each. " All Scripture is given by inspiration of God. and is prof- 
itable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness." (2 Tim. iii, 16.) Admitting this to be the meaning of 
the original, 1 it leaves undetermined what books constitute the Old 
Testament, to which it obviously refers ; nor does it fix the extent 
of their inspiration, or fairly include the New Testament. We ac- 
cordingly find different views held by Christian scholars respecting 
the exact degree of divine influence granted the sacred writers. 

" That the prophets and apostles taught under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, was the universal belief of the ancient Church, founded 
in the testimony of Scripture itself. But this living idea of inspira- 

1 The Greek is, tr&oa ypatfi dcStcvevoroc teal tyt%ipoc % etc. As there is an omission 
of t<rrl, it has heen disputed whether it is to be supplied before or after tiedTrvewrrof. 
In the latter case the passage would be rendered, " All Scripture given by inspiration 
of God is also profitable/' etc. This is the rendering of the Peshito Syriac and 
the Vulgate, and is the view of some eminent cri»icR' but ihe nai seems to forbid it. 
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tion was by no means confined to the written letter The Belief of prim- 
Jews, indeed, had come to believe in the verbal inspira- iMp^ion of 
1 tion of their sacred writings, before the canon of the New tt « scripture* 
Testament was completed, at a time when, with them, the living source 
of prophecy had ceased to flow. . . . The fathers, however, in their 
opinions respecting inspiration, wavered between a more and less 
strict view. . . . All, however, insisted on the practical importance of 
the Scripture, its richness of divine wisdom clothed in unadorned 
simplicity, and its fitness to promote the edification of believers." 1 

Justin Martyr, speaking of the wonderful teachings of the Old 
Testament, remarks: "The divine plectrum, itself descending from 
heaven, makes use of holy men, as a harp or lyre, to. reveal to us 
the knowledge of divine and heavenly things."* He seems, how- 
ever, to have limited inspiration to what is religious, and necessary 
to be known in order to salvation ; and while he expresses himself 
strongly on the inspiration of the Old Testament, he believes also in 
the inspiration of the New, especially of the evangelists. The views 
of Irenaeus on the same subject were strict : " The Scriptures are, 
indeed, perfect since they were uttered by the word of God and 
his Spirit." ' 

Clement of Alexandria, speaking of the law and the prophets, re- 
marks : " Justly could we call the apostles prophets and Testimony of 
righteous men, since one and the same Holy Spirit works J ^ ln \ CIem * 
in all of them." 4 Irenaeus speaks of Paul's frequent use and others 
oihyperbata. " He attributes this peculiarity of Paul's style," says Ne- 
ander, " to the crowd of thoughts pressing for utterance from his ar- 
dent mind," showing that he made a distinction between the divine 
and the human element in inspiration. 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, observes : " Respecting the right- 
eousness which the law teaches, both the prophets and the gospels 
are found to agree, because they all (the writers) spoke inspired by 
the one Spirit of God."* 

Origen, the most illustrious scholar of the early post-apostolic 

1 Hagenbach, Hist. Christian Doctrines, Smith's ed., vol. i, p. 87. 

• 'lv* ntVo to •Btlov If obpavri tcanhv irkqicTpov, Cxmep bpyuvtp Ki&upaf rivoc $ Afywft 
ntf ducat nc 6v6ptot xp&fuvw, rfrv rfiv Grluv ijplv nal oipavlov uiroKaXtofa yvCunv.— 
Cohort, ad Gracos, § 8. 

• Scripture quidem perfectse sunt quippe a verbo Dei et Spiritu ejus diets.— 
diver. Httret.i ii, cap. xxviii, § 2. 

4 Ilpeffrrac yop hfia *a2 dutatovc dvat robe aTFoardXovc Xtyovret & &v tlmifuv, M* 
«al roO airrtO Ivepyovvroc 6t<k ir&vruv dyhv Kvttparoc.— Strom., liber v, cap. vi. 

• 'En fir- koI nepl tuuuwrfvnc fa v6fwc ilptfKtv OKbXovda tiplanerat koI to ti3v 
npo*ri-vv not ruv hayytMuv, k X w *& rb rove n&rrac irvevnarpjAptntr hi nvevfiart 
Otov M\ahiKivai.—Ad. Autofycum, liber iii, § ia. 
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Church, remarks : " Certainly, the Holy Spirit inspired each one of 
those holy men, whether they were prophets or apostles ; and that 
there was not one spirit in the ancients and another in those who 
were inspired at the coming of Christ, is most clearly proclaimed 
in the Churches." ' He also remarks : " All the Scriptures are in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit." 2 

Hagenbach remarks : " It appears that Origen, with all his exag- 
gerated views of inspiration, also admitted that there were uninspired 
passages in the Scripture, and thus distinguished between its divine 
and human elements." * "In general," says Gieseler, "Origen ap- 
pears to understand by inspiration, not the pouring in of foreign 
thoughts,' but an exaltation of the soul, whereby prophets were ele- 
vated to the knowledge of the truth ; and this view was Juld fast in 
the school of Origen." 

Chrysostom, commenting on the Gospel of John, says : " Let us 
no longer listen to the fisherman, or to the son of Zebedee, but to 
the Spirit that knows the deep things of God, and strikes the apostle 
as a lyre. For he will tell us nothing that is human, but will speak 
to us of spiritual depths." 4 Yet when commenting on Matthew, he 
observes : " The evangelists are shown to disagree in many places ; 
but this circumstance itself is the greatest proof of their truth. For 
if they had accurately agreed in all things respecting times and 
places, and in their very words, none of our enemies would have be- 
lieved that they had not written from human concert. For they 
would not have supposed that so much harmony grew out of the sim- 
ple truth. But, as it is, the apparent disagreement in small things 
frees them from all suspicion, and clearly vindicates the character of 
the writers."* 

Augustine compares the apostles to hands, which wrote what 

1 Sane quod iste Spiritus unum quemque sanctorum, vel prophetarum, vel apos 
tolorum inspiravit, et non alius spiritus in veteribus, alius vero in his qui in adventu 
Christi inspirati sunt, fuerit, manifestissime in ecclesiis pncd\catur. — ILepl Apxuv, 
liber i, § 4. 

■ In Psalmos, 527. * Hist. Christ. Doot., vol. i, p. 91. 

4 'Qc ohv ovKkri rov aXUoiC, ohtik rov vlov Zepcdalov, cUAa rod ra (3d$T} rov Gecti eid6- 
roc, rov tlvevparoc Xiyu, ravrrfv uvaKpovopivov ript Xipav, bvrus axovupev. Ofcftr yap 
kv&puiuvov fjfuv kpei, aKX airb r&v uftvaouv tuv irvevparucuv. — In Joan., horn, i, § 2 

■ HoDikaxov yap Stajuvovvrec eMyxovrcu. Airb plv ovv tovto fieyiorov Uiypa tjj^ 
aXydelac kcrtv, Ei yap n&vra ovve^uvfjoav fiera aKpifielac, ical pkxpi Katpov, ko\ pixpt 
roirov, Kal fUxpi firjpiiruv avruv, ovdelc &v bciorevoe tuv ex&P uv * bn py ovveX&dvrec 
iurb aw&rjKW nvdf uv&puirtvrjc lypatyav uirep kypatyav ; ov yap elvai 1% dir^drtjroc r^v 
ToaavTifv ovpfuvlav. Svvl <te koI ij doKovoa Iv piKpoic elvai diafuvta ir&orjc aicaXK&r- 
rei ahrobt wiro^/af, xal Xapirpuc imkp rov rpfrirov tuv ypatyavruv tooXoytiraw -In 
MaL % horn, i, § 2 
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Christ, the head, dictated. 1 He calls the holy Scriptures the ven- 
erable writing of the Holy Spirit, and declares that he must firmly 
believes that none of their authors has written any thing that is 
erroneous." 

Jerome, while holding the inspiration of the Scriptures, did not 
overlook the human element, and in commenting on Gal. v, 12, " I 
would they were even cut off which trpuble you," remarks : " Nor is 
it strange if the apostle, as a man, and still shut up in a frail vessel, 
and seeing another law bringing him into captivity, and or Jerome and 
leading him into the law of sin, once uttered such cnrysostoin. 
language, into which we often see holy men fall." " He also says he 
finds solecisms and transpositions of words in the Epistles of Paul. 4 
Theodore, the celebrated bishop of Mopsuestia, "assumed," says 
Hagenbach, " different degrees of inspiration. He ascribed to Sol- 
omon, not the' gift of prophecy, but only that of wisdom, and judged 
of the Book of Job and the Song of Solomon only from the human 
point of view." * 

Though the Reformers submitted in faith to the authority of Scrip- 
ture as a divine revelation, they also had an unprejudiced regard to 
its human side, taking a comprehensive view of inspiration, espe- 
cially in its practical bearing. The Catholic Church in general 
held firmly to inspiration. Luther's expressions on the inspiration 
of the Scriptures were very strong. Among other things, he says 
that we must look upon the Scripture "as if God him- ^ Lnther Me . 
self had spoken therein." Yet he seems to have con- Jancnthon,aiid 
ceded historical contradictions between the Pentateuch Calvln - 
and Stephen's speech. Melanchthon, too, only claims freedom from 
error in the apostles as to doctrine, but not in the application of 
doctrine. Calvin also asserted in the strongest manner the divine 
authority and inspiration of the holy Scriptures. 8 

The question of the amount of divine inspiration in the Bible 
is of a grave and important character, and here the words of the 
poet are especially applicable, " The middle course is the safest." 

1 Quando quidem membra ejus operata sunt, dictante capite. — Cons. Evang. t i, 35. 

" Soleis eis scripturarum libris qui jam canonici appellantur, diclici hunc timorem 
honoremque deferre ut nullum eorum auctorem scribendo aliquid errasse firmissime 
credam.— -Efts. 8a, cap. i, § 3. 

* Nee minim esse si Apostolus, ut homo, et adhuc vasculo chtusus infirmo, videns- 
que aliam legem in corpore suo captivantem se, et ducentem in lege peccati, seme] 
fuerit hoc locutus, in quod frequenter sanctos viros cadere perspicimus. 

* Nos quoties cumque soloecismos aut tale quid annotavirais, et cetera. — Com. 
mm. Epis. Epk. % cap. iii. 

* Hist. Christ. Doctrines, vol. i, 321. 
•Cf. itiii., vol. ii. pp. 240-243. 
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The theory of verbal inspiration in every part of the sacred Scrip- 
tures would give them more sanctity and authority; but even if 
we could determine with complete certainty the original reading in 
every case, the mass of the Christian world who read the Scrip- 
Amount of in- tures in translations would not be profited by verbal 
t ^ n ^ m - inspiration. But it is very inconvenient to the bib- 
lical interpreter, apart from its being in many cases useless, for it 
compels him to reconcile every discrepancy, however trifling, and to 
vindicate the grammatical accuracy of every word and sentence in 
the sacred canon, which, in not a few instances, is a difficult task, 
and rarely satisfies the candid reader. On the other hand, lax views 
of inspiration may strip the Bible of a great deal of its authority as 
a divine revelation, and resolve much of it into mere human opinion. 
In considering the inspiration of the historical books of the Bible 
we must carefully distinguish between the inspiration of the writers 
and that of the speakers whose discourses are recorded. The book 
may be inspired but not the speaker, or both speaker and writer 
may be inspired. This remark applies with special force to the Book 
of Job ; and if we allow this work to be genuine history in all its parts, 
and that its author was guided by the divine Spirit to write accurate- 
ly every speech made by Job and his friends, nevertheless all these 
speeches might contain more or less false doctrine. 

Requirements of the Canonical Books. 

Respecting the kind and the amount of inspiration in the canon- 
ical books, we must consider what the nature of each book requires. 
In writing the Pentateuch, Moses would need inspiration in narrat- 
ing the history of the world before his own times. If 
SSon needed he had written documents lying before him, or possessed 
byMoaei. merely the traditions of his ancestors, he still needed a 
divine guidance to enable him to distinguish true history. The 
account of creation must have come to Moses or to some one of his 
ancestors by divine revelation. As the founder of a religious sys- 
tem for the most part new, and as a prophet, he required immediate 
divine guidance. 

Yet there may have been some unimportant points, in which he 
followed his own judgment or the advice of friends. We find upon 
a certain occasion that Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, visited 
him, and, observing him sitting in judgment on small cases as well 
as on large ones, he remarked, "The thing that thou doest is not 
good. Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou and this people that is 
with thee • for this thing is too heavy for thee : thou art not able to 
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perform it thyself alone " He advised him to appoint judges to de- 
cide small controversies, while the most important causes should be 
brought to Moses himself. This advice Moses followed. 1 

The books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, being merely historical in their char« 
acter, would require at most in their authors merely the divine 
guidance to enable them to give a correct narrative of events. In 
history of a merely civil, and, in some cases, of a religious char- 
acter, specific inspiration is not demanded, and a well-informed man 
could himself write it with sufficient accuracy. The Psalms being 
of a doctrinal as well as of a devotional character, and some of them 
being Messianic and prophetic, require full inspiration. 3 The 
Proverbs of Solomon and the Book of Ecclesiastes, also, being doc- 
trinal, require inspiration. The question of the inspiration of the 
Book of Job and the Song of Solomon will be considered in the 
introduction to these books. 

The prophetical books of the Bible demand the highest degree of 
inspiration, as their authors are not only teachers of in prophecy 
moral truth, but boldly predict the future, which none ^SST nap* 
but the Omniscient God can clearly foresee. Gesenius ration, 
defines the word K'33,* vates, a prophet, one who, impelled by a di- 
vine influence or by the divine Spirit, rebukes kings and nations, 
and predicts future events. With the conception of a prophet, there 
was also, primarily, connected the idea that he spoke not his own 
thoughts, but what he received from God, and that he was the am- 
bassador and interpreter of God ; as is evident from Exod. vii, i, 
where God says to Moses: "I have made thee a god to Pharaoh; 
and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet." Here it is clear that 
Aaron was to utter faithfully the words of Moses. 

The divine communication was often made to the prophets in 
a vision, which is called in Hebrew by the various names of nano, 
nmo, tftn, rum, p'*m, and hence the prophet is sometimes called 
mh, hkS, a seer, one who sees. God says : " If there be a prophet 
among you, / the Lord will make myself known unto him in a vision, 
and will speak unto him in a dream." Num. xii, 6. Visions of the 
future condition of the Jewish and Christian Churches, and of the 

* See Exodus xviii, 19-26. 

•• And so Peter in the Acts (chap, i, 16) declares, in quoting Psalms lxix, cix, " The 
Holv Ghost spake by the mouth of David." 

■Ihis word is derived from H33, Niphal M} passive, which Gesenius defines, U 
tpeak under divine influence, the passive form being used because the prophets were 
moved by a divine power. 



I 
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different cities and nations standing in a close relation to the Israel, 
ites, were presented to the prophets by the divine Spirit. The Apos- 
tle John, after quoting a passage from Isaiah, remarks : " These 
things said Esaias, when he saw his glory, and spake of him." Chap, 
xii, 41. And the Prophet Daniel says : " I saw in the night visions, 
and, behold, one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him neai before 
him." Chap, vii, 13. So also the Apostle John, as recorded in the 
Apocalypse, saw in visions the overthrow of paganism, the final tri- 
umph of Christianity, a general judgment, the punishment of the 
wicked, and the future glory of the saints. To Moses, also, was ex- 
hibited in vision the form of the tabernacle and its furniture. " And 
look that thou make' them after their pattern which was showed thee 
[which thou wast made to s?e] in the mount." Exod. xxv, 40. The 
prophets, we may suppose, would write down these wonderful vis- 
ions in their own language. Nor need we be surprised if, in these 
circumstances, their transitions are sometimes sudden, their style 
abrupt, and their expressions occasionally ungrammatical. It is 
impossible, in this ecstatic state, not to speak and write in a lofty and 
symbolic style. The human spirit labours to give utterance to its 
magnificent conceptions ; language is taxed to its utmost ; and the 
mind, excited to the highest degree of tension, seizes upon what- 
ever will express its deep emotions. In this way, perhaps, we may 
account for the fact that the prophet Ezekiel is careless in his gram- 
matical forms. He had more visions than any other prophet, and 
was oftener in the ecstatic state. In this way, too, may be ex- 
plained, in part at least, the irregularity of a part of the Greek of 
the Apocalypse. 

But it was not by vision only that God manifested himself to the 
prophets of old. He "spake in divers manners." Heb. i, 1. The spir- 
it of Christ in the prophets predicted the future glory of Messiah's 
kingdom. 1 Pet. i, 11. In this case the very words may have been 
inspired ; at least, the suggestions were communicated to the mind. 

The inspiration of the apostles as evangelists consists principally in 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit's bringing to their minds every thing our 
toe apostles. Saviour spoke to them, according to the promise he had 
made to his disciples. John xiv, 26. Mark was very probably an eye-- 
witness of the scenes in our Lord's history, and a companion of Peter, 
as the ancient Church testifies; and Luke, the companion of Paul, 
wrote the history of Christ as it had been delivered to him by the eye- 
witnesses of Christ's ministry. The inspiration of these two evangel- 
ists, who were not apostles, we may suppose extended only so far as to 
enable them to give a true account of the works and the teachings 
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of Christ, in the evangelists, seeming discrepancies in minor points 
may, after all, grow naturally out of thereality of things ; but we are 
not required to make the absolute correctness of the evangelists in the 
most unimportant matters an article of faith, and to resort to far- 
fetched explanations to reconcile every apparent discrepancy. The 
Apostolical Epistles, teaching and discussing Christian doctrine, re- 
quire inspiration to keep them free from all error. The Apocalypse 
of John is principally a prophetic book, written at the command of 
Christ, who revealed its contents to the apostle in visions. 

The inspiration of the Bible is evident from its sublime doctrines 
concerning God, the purity of its moral precepts, and ^^^^ of 
from the wonderful fulfilment of its prophecies. The the inspiration 
Bible presents to us a wonderful plan. Abraham, origi- Serines, eth- 
nally an idolater, 1 is called out of Mesopotamia, and !«• prophetic 
God promises him that in his seed shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed. His posterity, after sojourning in Egypt 
several centuries, are led out by Moses, who becomes their legislator 
in the Sinaitic desert. Joshua brings the Hebrews into the promised 
land, and establishes them there. The Almighty, later, sent prophets 
among them at different periods to instruct and warn them, to en- 
tree the great principles of the Mosaic law, and to announce the 
fate of the surrounding kingdoms and the coming of the Messiah. 

The doctrine of the unity and the holiness of God is -__^ m * 
J Tbe unity and 

the fundamental doctrine proclaimed by Moses and the tbe holiness of 
prophets. It came by divine revelation to Abraham. God# 
The ancient world could never have discovered the unity of God; it 
had not the wide view of the universe that we now have, in which 
we see everywhere a unity of plan. Nor did Moses de- v\kw in neve- 
rive the doctrine from Egypt, for the ancient Egyptians lat1on - 
were polytheists. And so far was the idea of the unity of God from 
being original with the Hebrew people, that there were limes when 
nearly all of them relapsed into idolatry; and it required the sever- 
est chastisements from God, and his continual intervention through 
prophets, armed with miraculous powers, to keep it alive among 
them. 

The religions of antiquity were characterized by the foulest su- 
perstitions, and generally by the most revolting impurities and most 
cruel rites, from which the religion of the Old Testament is -entirely 
free. Moses and the prophets inculcate, in the clearest and strong- 

>" Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood [the river Euphrates] in old 
time, even Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father of Nahor : and they served 
rther gods." Josh, xxiv, 2. 
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est manner, the holiness of God. Indeed, the legislation of Moses is 
especially directed to this point. 

The predictions of the Hebrew prophets, both in respect to a 
Messiah and to the fate of cities and kingdoms contiguous to the Is- 
raelites, and respecting the Hebrew people themselves, have no 
parallel in history ; and the number of these prophecies, and their 
accuracy, entirely exclude the hypothesis of accident, or mere human 
Hebrew inter- foresight. 1 We know that the ancient Jews explained the 
Ee^MeKianio prophecies which we consider Messianic in the same way 
prophecies that we do. This is evident from the Targums of On- 
kelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel. At the time predicted by the proph- 
ets the Messiah appears in the land of Israel, teaching the most 
sublime doctrines respecting God and his worship, and the noblest 
precepts, which he beautifully illustrated in his holy, active life, es- 
tablishing his claims as Messiah by the clearest proofs ; and having 
been crucified as a sacrifice for the sins of mankind, he rises from 
the dead and commissions his apostles to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature, after which he ascends to 
heaven. About thirty-seven years after he had been crucified, the 
mass of the Jews still persisting in rejecting him, Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed by the Roman array under Titus; the temple was laid in 
ruins, according to the prediction of Christ ; and the Jews were scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven. In the meanwhile the religion of 
.Christ continued to spread rapidly; and, after the fiercest conflict 
with Paganism, in three centuries it became the religion of the Roman 
Empire, is now the creed of the noblest part of the human race, and 
gives strong indications of mastering the world. This great scheme 
of revelation is without a parallel in the annals of our race. 

When we see a plan running through the whole universe, both in 
time and space, extending to the organization of the meanest insect, 
it is difficult to believe that there is no plan in the moral world, no 
provision for the redemption of the race. There must be a plan, 
and Christianity is that plan, or there is none. 

1 The only passage in the Koran resembling a prophecy is in chap, xxx : " The 
Greeks have been overcome in the nearest part of the land ; but after their defeat 
they shall overcome within a few years." " That this prophecy was exactly full 
filled," says Sale, u the [Mohammedan] commentators fail not to observe, though they 
do not exactly agree in the accounts they give of its accomplishment" 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

AS early as the second century we find the phraseology "Old* 
** and "New Testament," employed to designate the Jewish and 
the Christian revelations, 1 but its application to the Namea 



books of the Old and the New Covenant is first clearly f aU t n « th J «* 

J lection of the 
seen in Melito,* Bishop of Sardis, in the last half of the sacred wnt- 

second century, and in Origen 3 in the first half of the ^^ 
third century. The term canon, 4 as applied to the sacred writings 
of the Old and the New Testament, came into use near the middle 
of the fourth century. 4 

The earliest known catalogue of the books of the Old Testament 
is given by Melito. In writing to Onesimus, he states that he had 
made diligent inquiry to learn accurately the number and the order 
of the ancient bpoks. " Accordingly," says he, " having gone to the 
East, and as far as the place where (these things) were preached and 
done, and having ascertained accurately the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, I herewith send them to you, of which these are the names: 
Five Books of Moses — Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 

1 New Testament, Justin, Dial, cum Tryp., sec. n, 12 ; New Testament and the 
Old, Irenxus ad Hsere., liber iv, cap. 9 ; Old Testament and New, Clem. Alex. 
Paed., liber i, cap. 7 ; Old and New Testament, Tertul., adver. Mar., liber iv, 
cap. xxii. 

* lie speaks of a catalogue of the books of the Old Testament in Eusebius, Hist 
Eccles., liber iv, 26. 

* Origen remarks on the manuscripts of the Old Testament, torn, xv, § 14, on 
Matthew. lie also observes that the New Testament gives a Greek form to He- 
brew names. On Joan, torn, ii, § 27. 

* The principal definitions of this Greek word («av£v), given by Liddcll and Scott, 
are the following : 1. A straight rod or bar; 2. A rule or line used by carpenters 
or masons. Metaphorically : I. A rule in a moral sense ; 2. In the Alexandrian 
Grammarians, collections of the old Greek authors were called *av6vec, as being mod- 
els of excellence, classics ; 3. In the Church, icavdvec were the books received as the 
rule of faith and practice— canonical Scriptures. 

•The term canon is applied to the Holy Scriptures by Gregory Nazianzen, § 1105 
of his Works. Augustine speaks of the sacred writings as canonical books (canonici 
Hbii) and canonical Scriptures (Scripturae canonicae). Epist. 82, 14, 22. Alhanasius 
calls the Holy Scriptures, " Books that are canonical and believed to be divine."" 
Epist. 39, on the Passover. Jerome in various places speaks of a canon of Scripture. 
Vol. I.— 3 
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teronomy; Joshua Nave, Judges, Ruth; Four Books of Kings, Two 
Hooks of Chronicles, Psalms of David, Proverbs of Solomon (which 
is also called Wisdom), Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Job; of the 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah ; of the Twelve Prophets in one book — 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Ezra." 1 We miss in this catalogue the Book of 
Esther. In Ezra, Nehemiah is, no doubt, included, as Jerome in- 
forms us that these two books were included in one volume, which 
uas called Ezra. 3 

In the first half of the third rentury we have the canonical books 
of the Old Testament as held by the learned Origen. " There are 
twenty-two books," says he, " according to the Hebrews, correspond- 
ing to the number of the letters of their alphabet." He then enu- 
„_. . • merates the various books, giving both the Hebrew and 

Origen s caia* " " 

loirue of canon- Greek names: Five Books of Moses; Joshua; Judges 
icai books. anc j R ut h ; n one vo i ume among the Hebrews ; First and 
Second Books of Kings in one volume, called Samuel with the He- 
brews; Third and Fourth Books of Kings in one volume; Two Books 
of Chronicles in one volume ; First and Second Ezra in one volume, 
which they call Ezra ; Book of Psalms ; Proverbs of Solomon ; Eccle- 
siastes; Song of Songs; Isaiah; Jeremiah, with Lamentations and 
Epistle in one volume, which they call Jeremiah ; Daniel ; Ezekiel ; 
Job; Esther; besides these, the Books of Maccabees, inscribed Sarbeth 
Sarbnne *EL. 3 This list is preserved by Eusebius (Eccles. Hist., book 
vi, 25) from Origen's lost Commentary on the First Psalm. In this 
catalogue the Twelve Minor Prophets, forming one book, are wanting. 
This must have been an accidental omission on the part of Origen or 
Eusebius, or in copying the latter; for Origen wrote* a Commentary on 
the Twelve (Minor) Prophets, of which only twenty-five books were 
found by Eusebius. (Eccl. Hist., book vi, $6.) The Twelve Minor 
Prophets, in one book, would make the number of the sacred books 
twenty- two, and the Maccabees would not be in the canon. We 
might suppose that the extract of Eusebius does not correctly rep- 
resent the views of Origen. But, on the other hand, Origen quotes 
2 Maccabees vii as Scripture, as follows : " But that we may also, 
from the authority of the Scriptures, believe that these things are so, 
hoa- how in the books of the Maccabees, where the mother of seven 
martyrs exhorts one of her sons to endure the torments." 4 The books 

'In Eusebius, Eccles. Hist., liber iv, 26. 

1 Apud llebrseos Ezrse Neemfceque sermon es in unum volumen coarctantni.— 
Freface to his translation of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

• The name which Origen here gives the Maccabees is for the Hebrew tP3 1- 
ba "W^TD, prince of the temple, prince of the children of God. 

• Uepi Ap^wv, liber ii, cap. 1, from the Latin version of Rufinus. 
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of Maccabees were regarded with great favour by some of the most 
eminent of the earlier fathers, doubtless because they encouraged the 
spirit of martyrdom. 

The catalogue of Hilary, 1 Bishop of Poitiers, in France, is the 
same as that of Origen, except that it includes the Twelve Minor 
Prophets, and omits the Maccabees altogether ; but he remarks, 
" Some add Tobias and Judith." He gives twenty books in all, ex- 
cluding every Apocryphal book except the Epistle of Jeremiah. 
Athanasius (f A. D. 373) gives us a catalogue of the books of the Old 
Testament, in which he rejects from the canon the Book of Es- 
ther, and adds to it, with the Lamentations, the Book of Baruch 
and the Epistle of Jeremiah. 2 Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem (f A. D. 
386), states that the number of the books of the Old Testament is 
twenty-two. His canonical books are the same as ours, except that 
he adds to Jeremiah, with the Lamentations, the Book of Baruch and 
the Epistle of Jeremiah. 3 

Gregory Nazianzen (f about A. D. 390) omits from his catalogue 
the Book of Esther, observing, however, that some add this to the 
other books of the canon ; otherwise his catalogue does not differ 
from ours, as his First and Second Ezra are doubtless Ezra and 
Nehemiah; and his Chronicles are, no doubt, our two Books of 
Chronicles. 4 Epiphanius, metropolitan Bishop of Cyprus (f A. D. 
402), one of the most learned men of his age, gives us the catalogue* 
of the books of the Old Testament in the following order : Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua the catalogue of 
son of Nave (Nun), Job, Judges, Ruth, Psalms, First and Epipbamua. 
Second Chronicles, First Book of Samuel or First of Kings, Second 
Samuel or Second Kings, Third Book of Kings, Fourth Book of 
Kings, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, The Twelve (Minor) 
Prophets, The Prophet Isaiah, Jeremiah with Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, First Book of Ezra, Second Book of Ezra, and Esther.* We 
have given but one name to each book, though wherever the Hebrew 
name differs from the Greek Epiphanius gives both names. It will 
be observed that there is no apocryphal book in this list, the Second 
Ezra being put for Nehemiah. Nor do we miss any of our canonical 
bo-)ks. 

Of all the fathers of the earlier Church Jerome was the greatest 
Hebrew scholar, and the best versed in the literature of the Jews. 

1 About A. D. 365. Prologue to the Book of Psalms. 
■ Epistle 39, on the Feast of the Passover. 
■Catechesis iv, de Decern Dogmatibus, cap. 35. 
•Carminum, liber ii. 
* Liber de Meusuris et Ponderibus, cap. 2J. 
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His testimony as to the canon of the Old Testament is, therefore, very 
valuable. In the preface to his translation of the two Books of Sam- 
uel and of the two Books of Kings he furnishes a catalogue of books 
of the Old Testament as arranged in the Hebrew Bible, giving both 
the Hebrew and the Greek or Latin name of each. He gives, first, 
Jerome's cat*- the five Books of Moses, which he says are called To- 
to * ue# rah — Law. The second division, he says, is that of the 

Prophets, and he begins with Joshua the son of Nun. Next comes 
the Book of Judges, with that of Ruth in the same volume. The 
third book is that of Samuel, called First and Second of Kings with us. 
The fourth book is that of Kings, contained in the third and fourth 
volume of Kings ; fifth, Isaiah ; sixth, Jeremiah ; seventh, Ezekiel. 
Then come the Twelve (Minor) Prophets. The third division, 
says he, contains the 'Ayjoypo^a, (Hagiocrapha, Holy Writings). 
The first book is Job ; next, Psalms of David, in one volume ; three 
books of Solomon, namely, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs; 
Daniel; First and Second Chronicles; Ezra ; and the ninth, Esther. 
" Thus the books of the ancient law," says he, " are twenty-two : 
five of Moses, eight of the Prophets, and nine of the Hagiographa ; 
although some often insert Ruth and the Lamentations in the Hagi- 
ographa, . . . and thus the books of the ancient law would be twenty- 
four." 1 In this catalogue are all the books that we have in our 

• As the passage is of vast importance, we herewith give the full Latin text :— 
"Primus apud eos liber vocatur BRKSITII (tPraoaj, quern nosGenesim dicimus. 
Sccundus ELLE SMOTH (m&B n£»), qui Exodus appellatur. Tertius VAJEC- 
RA (anp'n), id est, Leviticus. Quartus VAJEDABBER (WH), quem Numero* 
vocamus. Quintus ELLE ADDAKARIM (Detain nia), qui Deutcronomium 
pnenotatur. Hi sunt quinque libri Mosi, quos proprie THORATII (min), id est, 
legem appellant. • 

44 Secundum Prophetarum ordincm faciunt ; et incipiunt ab Jesu filio Nave, qui 
apud eos JOSUE BEN NUN fl-Q pSCm), dicitur. Deinde subtexunt SOPHTIM 
ftt^CDTD), id est, Judicum librum ; et in eumdem compingunt RUTH (mi), quia 
in diebus judicum facta narratur historia. Tertius sequitur SAMUEL (SaiEE), 
quem nos Regnorum primum et secundum dicimus. Quartus MALAC1IIM 
(O-ciE), id est, Regum, quam MALACIIOTH (rvojE), id est, Regnorum dicere. 
Non enim multarum gentium regna describit ; scd unius Israelitici populi, qui trib- 
ubus duixlecim continetur. Quintus ISAIAS (H^TD" 1 ). Sextus JEREMIAS 
(rrttf). Septimus "jEZECIEL(iaptm). Octavus liber duodceim Prophctanim, 
qui apud illos vocatur TIIARE ASRA pnw ""nn). 

*• Tertius ordo l Ayt6ypa+a possidet ; et primus liber incipit ab JOB (-"PK). 
Secundus a David (TH), quem quinque incisionibus, et uno Psalmorum vulumine 
comprehend'int. Tertius est SALAMON (H?2i;D), trcs libros habens : Prcv«rrbia, 
quae till Parabolas, id est, MASALOTI I (mpStii appellant ; Ecclesiastcn, id est, 
COELETH (flop); Canticum canticorum, quem liiulo SIR ASS1RIM (1"<3 
D -,-pcr;) prrcnotant. Sextus est DANIEL ('p^ai). Septimus DABRE AJAMIM 
lO'VSVI 'H^'l. id est, verba dicrum, quod significant ius X^vikov totius divinse bis 
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present canon of the Old Testament, and no others ; Nehemiah 
is included in Ezra, and the Lamentations are included in the 
prophecy of Jeremiah. Jerome remarks on this catalogue : " What- 
ever is outside of these must be placed among the Apocrypha. 
Therefore Wisdom, which is commonly inscribed the* Wisdom of 
Solomon,' and the Book of Jesus the Son of Sirach, and Judith, and 
Tobias, are not in the canon. The First Book of Maccabees I have 
found in Hebrew. The Second Book is in Greek. Ml He observes, 
in his preface to Jeremiah, that "The Book of Baruch has no exis- 
tence among the Hebrews, and the spurious Epistle of Jeremiah I 
have determined should be by no means commented upon."" 

Furnished with this definite statement respecting the Hebrew 
canon (the same as the present Hebrew canon) at the beginning 
of the fifth century, and having seen the views of the most emi- 
nent of the earlier Fathers upon the same subject, we naturally 
turn to the celebrated Jewish historian, Flavius Josephus, bom 
four years after the ascension of Christ. As his father belonged 
to the family of the priests, and as he himself was profoundly 
learned in the antiquities of the Jews, he possessed every facil- 
ity for making himself master of the history of the Jewish canon. 
" For we have not," says he, u myriads of books, discordant and con- 
flicting, but only twenty-two books, containing the history of ail time, 
which are justly believed to be divine. Of these, five be- The Catalogue 
long to Moses, which contain both the laws and the tra- ot j08e P*"«- 
dition of the origin of man until his (Moses 1 ) death, a period little 
short of three thousand years. From the death of Moses until the 
reign of Artaxerxes, who was king of the Persians after Xerxes, the 
prophets after Moses wrote in thirteen books the events of their own 
times; the remaining four books contain hymns to God and practical 
duties for men. From Artaxerxes down to our own time every thing 
has been written, but (this history) has not been deemed worthy of 

tori* possumus appellare.. Qui liber apud nos TlapaXeiwofUvuv, primus et secundai 
inscribitur. Octavus EZRAS (finw), [Al. Elesdras], qui et ipse similiter apud 
Grxcos et Latinos in duos libros divisus est. Nonus ESTHER (inOK). Atque 
ita fiunt pariterveteris legis libri viginti duo ; id est, Mosi quinque ; Prophetarum 
ocio: Uagiographorum novem. Quamquam nonnulli RUTH (mi) et CINOTli 
*tTD**p) inter k kyi6ypafa scriptitent, et libros hos in suo putenl numero supputandos : 
U per hoc esse priscte legis libros viginti quattuor. • 

1 Qmd extra hos est, inter unoupv+a esse ponendum. Igitur Sapientia, qua vulgo 
Sakwnonis inscribitur, ct Jesu filii Syrach liber, et Judith et Tobias et Pastor, nos 
sunt in canone. Machabseorum primum librum, Ilebraicum repert, secundus Gne- 
cu est. 

'Libellum autem Baruch qui vulgo edition! Septaaginta copulatur, nee habetni 
■pud Uebneos, et ^n>d*niypa$ov epUtolam J eremite nequaquam censui disscrendAin. 
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equal confidence with our previous history on account of there not 
having been an exact succession of prophets." 1 

These twenty-two books of Josephus (the number of the lettcrs'of 
the Hebrew alphabet) include, doubtless, after the five books of Moses, 
the following : The writings of the prophets, in thirteen books, viz. : 
Joshua; Judges and Ruth in one book; First and Second Samuel in one 
book ; First and Second Kings in one book ; First and Second Chron* 
icles in one book; Ezra and Nehemiah in one book ; Esther; Isaiah ; 
Jeremiah, with Lamentations, in one book; Ezekiel; Daniel; Twelve 
Minor Prophets in one book ; and Job. The four books of hymns, 
etc., are : Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiasles, and Song of Songs. This 
list we have determined both from the twenty-two books of the 
Christian Fathers, and from the character of the list given by 
Josephus. 

It will be observed tnat Josephus closes the canon of Scripture 
in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus (B. C. 465-425), and assigns, 
as the ground of the close at that period, that, after that time, there 
was no exact succession of prophets. It would seem, then, that no 
book, however excellent its doctrines or high its literary merit, was 
ever admitted into the Jewish canon unless it was written, or at least 
approved, by a prophet. Hence the Wisdom of Jesus the son of Si- 
rach, though an excellent collection of moral precepts, and originally 
written in Hebrew, never had a place in the canon. That the latest 
books of the Old Testament canon (Nehemiah, Ecclesiasles, and Mal- 
achi) were not written later, or at least only a little later, than the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, we shall show in discussing them. 

From the statement of Josephus we next turn to Philo, the learned 
Jew of Alexandria (* about B. C. 20). This distinguished writer 
attempted a philosophy of religion, in which he blended the doctrines 
of Moses and the wisdom of the Greeks. It is interesting to inquire 
what books of the Old Testament he received as of divine authority. 
The Catalogue ^ e ^ in( ^ ^* m speaking of those which Moses wrote." He 
of Philo. characterizes him as king, legislator, and high priest, 

1 06 yap fivpidStc pi/ftiuv eloi nap* rjplv, uov/iQuvav «<ri ftaxoftfvctv dvo & pSva npog 
role cIkooi (3t(3\la, rov iravrbf tx 0VTa XP° V0V T % v avaypafqv, tu 6ikcUu{ drta Tremore* 
piva. Kal roiJrwv nivre fitv tori tu Muvafof & rewf re vfy/ovf jrepiixth tial ryv rift iw 
dponoyovlac irap&dooiv, pixP*- 1% ahroU Tetovrfr olrof 6 XP^ V0 C dtroAeiirei TptcrxdJuv 
bllyov iruv. 'Aird 61 9qg Muvafof TtXevrqr fiixpi 1% Apraffpfov toO pera Ztp^t 
Uepauv ftaotXiuc AflCTf, of A** 1 "" fAuvcTjv irpo^qrai rd itar' avrovf npax&tvTa avvtypa 
9a» tv rpial koX Mica fitfiXloir at 6i Xonrai rlooapcc fyivovf eif rov dtbv k<u toic 6i> 
tipunoic {tno&rjKdQ rod plov irepicjovaxv. 'Atto 6e 'Apra^pfow f^XP 1 T0 * * a ^' fy*«f 
Xpbvw yiypairrtu /ib> txaera' Tr/arruf di oi>x tyoiac qZiurai roig irpo avruv, did to /ij 
yivrodai tt/v tuv npo^ruv aicptfi/} diadoxyv. — Contra Apinn, liber i, 8* 

f Muuoriyf . . . raZf Upaiq (iipXoif . . ovvkypaQtv. — ii. 136. 
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and attributes lo him prophetic powers and divine inspiration. 1 In 
quoting a passage from Joshua, he calls it " the oracle of the merciful 
God. ,,a He quotes Isaiah as one of the ancient prophets; ' likewise 
Jeremiah, with the remark, "as God, by the mouth of the prophet, 
said." 1 In the same style he quotes Hosea. 6 Besides these sacred 
writers, he cites passages from Judges, i Samuel, i Kings, 1 Chronicles, 
Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and Zechariah. From the books of Moses he 
has from eight hundred to a thousand quotations. He also speaks of 
**laws and oracles uttered by inspiration through the prophets, and 
hymns and the other (writings) by which knowledge and piety arc 
increased and perfected." 8 Here we have the threefold division of 
the Old Testament, so common among the Hebrews. There is no 
reason for supposing that Philo's canon differed from that of Josephus. 

The next reference, in point of antiquity, to the canon of the Old 
Testament, occurs in the prologue to the Greek translation of the 
Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach, of Jerusalem. In this prologue 
the translator states that his grandfather, Jesus, having devoted him- 
self to the " reading of the Law, and the prophets, And the other 
books of the fathers," 7 was led to write something of his own per- 
taining to discipline and wisdom. In this statement we recognise 
the threefold division of the canon. 

The translator says that he himself went into Egypt in the {my) 
thirty-eighth year, in the time of .(Ptolemy) Euergetes (B.C. 246-22 j), 
and having acquired no small amount of knowledge, he translated 
the work of his grandfather, Jesus the son of Sirach, from the He- 
brew language.* And the imitations of the Hebrew language found 
in the Greek translation show that the original was in Hebrew. 
The grandfather probably wrote forty or fifty years before the trans- 
lation was made. We cannot refer the original work to a period 
much later than B. C. 290, for Sirach praises most extravagantly the 

1 Aw 1% npo+fjTctat baa fty XoytJfUf> KaraXafi^dverat &eom£y . . . Mwewf eirt#aa- 
90VT0C. — ii, 163. These numbers are according to Mangey's edition. 

■ Adyiov rod IXeo ticov. — i, 430. ■ i f 681. * i, 576. M, 350. 

• Nfjpovf koI Xoyia &e<ririo&ivTa 6ta icpoftjT&v kcu iptvovc kcu to uXXa olg Hicrrffitf 
Kid ctctpeta awavfovrat *o2 Ttktiowrai. — De Vit. Cont. % ii, 475, according to Man- 
gey's edition. 

■ T#3 vlftov koI tuv irpnfifTuv koI tuv aAAuv narpiuv fiifiTduv avdyvoaiv. 

* Many suppose that Euergetes II. is referred to by the translator (B. C. 145-116), 
ar.i that the second Simon also, the son of Onias, is the high-priest praised by the 
•on of Sirach— neither of which suppositions is probable, since, if a second Euer- 
getes and a second Simon had been meant, the author would so have designated 
them. The second Simon died about 195 B. C. The passage in Sirach has some- 
times been translated, "In the thirty-eighth year of Euergetes," which can hardly 
be correct. It should rather be, " In my thirty-eighth year." 
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High-priest, Simon, the son of Onias, who died at that time ; * the Ian. 
guage he uses shows that Simon was already dead, and the eulogy 
is that of an acquaintance and friend with whom he had been con* 
temporary. 

The Old Testament canon, as it existed among the Jews in the 
early ages of Christianity, and the traditions respecting the vaiiras 
books that compose it, are found in the Talmuds. The Rabbies of 
the Talmuds divided the canon into twenty-four books, instead of 
twenty-two, as given by Josephus and several of the most learned 
Christian Fathers, as we have already seen, though Jerome also al- 
ludes to the division into twenty-four books. " Whoever," says the 
Talmud, "brings more than twenty-four Holy Writings into the 
house (that is, into the canon), brings confusion into it."' These 
twenty-four books are the same as the present Hebrew canon. The 
first division, the min, (Torah, Law,) consisting of five books, is as- 

TWmudic can- cribed to Moses, with the exception of the last eight verses, 
■°* which, it is said, Joshua wrote.' Next follow the writings 

of the Earlier Prophets : The Book of Joshua, The Book of Judges, 
The Book of Samuel, and The Book of Kings. 4 In the third di- 
vision we have the three Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the Twelve Minor Prophets, in one book, beginning with Hosaa and 
ending with Malachi. 5 The fourth division was called Kethubim by 
the Hebrews (a word meaning simply writings), and Hagiographa 
(Holy Writings) by the Fathers, and also by the Talmud, on the sup- 
position that all the Kethubim were composed under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. 6 The tradition of the Talmud gives the follow- 
ing books in this division : Ruth, Book of Psalms, Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra-Nehe- 
miah, and Chronicles. 1 

According to an ancient Jewish tradition, found in the Talmud, 
a great council, consisting of one hundred and twenty members 
was established at Jerusalem after the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonian captivity in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, B. C. 444, and continued a period of about two hundred and 
fifty years, until the death of the high-priest Simon, B. C. 196. 8 This 

1 Chap. 50. 

• Snn., Sheraot rabba, c. 41, quoted by Dr. Julias Flint, p. 3, Der Kanon dct 
AJt. Test. 

'Joshua wrote his book and eight verses which are in the Law Baba Iiatta.— 
F&rst, page 9. * Furst, pp. 10-1 \. 

•See Furst on the Canon nach den uberlef. in Talmud and Midrasch. 
•See Furst, p. 55. * /Mi/., p. 39- 

* See in Talmud Baba Batra, and Fnrst, pp. 21-23. 
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gieat council had charge of the sacred books of the Old Testament, 
and the introduction of new ones into the canon when prophecy 
had ceased would have been a matter of great difficulty. In a Mac- 
cabees it is stated " that Nehemiah, having founded a library, col- 
lected together those things pertaining to the kings and the proph- 
ets, and those concerning David and the epistles of the kings con- 
cerning offerings," ' 



CHAPTER III. 

THE HEBREW AND ITS COGNATE TONGUES. 

T^HE Old Testament is written in Hebrew, with the exception of 
A about three fifths of the book of Daniel and one third of the 
• book of Ezra, which are written in Chaldee. Also in Jeremiah we 
have a single verse in Chaldee (x, 11). Hebrew was the language of 
the Canaanites when Abraham sojourned among them, ^ Hebrew 
from whom he learned it. His vernacular in Mesopo- lanjraaae la 
tamia was Aramaean.* His descendants carried the He- c * fmn * 
brew with them into Egypt, and brought it back to Palestine with 
them. It was their vernacular until some centuries after the Baby- 
lonian captivity, when it was wholly supplanted by the Chaldee, which 
came gradually into use from the time of the captivity. It is impos- 
sible to tell exactly how long before the advent of Christ the Chal- 
dee, in use in his time, had become the prevailing tongue. 

It is evident that the people of Canaan spoke the Hebrew lan- 
guage, from the names of several places ; for example, i£>o mp, city 
of books; pnv^Sa, king of righteousness. It is called (Isaiah xix, 
18) the language of Canaan; and after the ten tribes were carried 
away captive by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, it is called rn*n\ 
Jews' language. The name Hebrew (^V) is given to Abraham 
(Gen. xiv, 13), and Hebrews (o^ajr) to his descendants through 
Jacob (Exod. ix, 1). Some regard this name as derived from *W, 
beyond thi river (Euphrates), the man from beyond the rivet \ A Trepanfr 

1 Karo3dXX6ftevoc pipXwWfKtp>, twtowffyayt rh irepi tQv PaeAh* *ai flpoffrtty, x«2 
re rxd Asvid, *ai twictoXac /fcunAfev, wtpt awdtfidruv — ii, 13. 

•This is evident from Gen. uxi, 47, where the name of the heap of atones called 
T?}* {GsUtd) by Jacob, is named mMTnk ■£} ( Yegor SahaJutJka) \y Laban the 
Syrian, which is Aramaean. 
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Septuagint. 1 But in the Bible the name seems to be derived from "OJ7 
(Ebcr), one of the ancestors of Abraham. Gen. x, 21 ; Num xxiv, 24. 
From the Hebrew people the name of the language itself is derived. 

The Hebrew is a branch of a family of languages generally called 
ScmitiCy from Shem, the ancestor of the peoples using them. T'lis 
family embraces, besides the Hebrew, the Punic, spoken by the 
Phoenicians and their colonies; the Aramaean, spoken in Aram 
or the Semitic (Syria and Assyria, Mesopotamia and Babylonia) in two 
languages. dialects, the Syriac in the north and the Chaidee in 
the south ; the Arabic, spoken originally in Northern Arabia, and 
the Himyaritic in the south ; and the ^Ethiopic in Abyssinia. To 
these branches of the Semitic family must be added the cuneiform 
inscriptions on the monuments of Assyria and Babylon. 

The Punic language, which differs but little from the Hebrew — as 
might be expected from Phoenicia lying on the borders of Canaan 
— exists, with the exception of a few passages in Plautus, only on 
monuments. Nearly all these inscriptions were made between B. C. 
100 and about A. D. 200.* The inscription on the sarcophagus of 
Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, discovered near Sidon in 1855, is the 
oldest known Phoenician writing, and is referred by Wuttke to about 
the year 1000 B. C* Others, however, make it three or four cen- 
turies later. 

Northern Aramaean, or Syriac, first becomes known to us in the 
The Aramwtn Syriac translation of the Bible in the second century, 
languages, and in the various writings of the Christians extending 
from the second century to the thirteenth. Its most flourishing 
period was from the fourth to the tenth century, during which time 
the Syriac literature, embracing nearly all departments of knowledge, 
was especially rich in works on theology, and particularly in Oriental 
and ecclesiastical history. The works of Aristotle and other Greek 
authors were translated into it. 4 It was spoken through the whole 
country bounded on the west by the Mediterranean sea, on the north 
and north-west by the Taurus mountains, on the east by the river 
Tigris, and on the south by Palestine and Arabia. Its most flourish- 
ing seat was Edessa. A corrupt form of Syriac is still spoken by 
the Nestorian Christians of Oroomiah, Persia, and Koordistan.* 

' Ewald (Ausf. Lehrbuch der Ileb. Sprache, 8te ausg., p. 20) regards thia view 
as altogether uncertain. 

* Gesenius, Monumenta Phoenicia, liber primus. 

'Die Entstehung der Schrift, u. s. w. f 1 band. Leipzig, 187a. 
4 Uhlemann, Introduction to his Syriac Grammar. 

• See A Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language as spoken in Oroomiah, Pet 
sia, and Koordistan, by Rev. D. T. Stoddard, New Haven, Conn., 1855. 
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The southern Aramaean, or Chaldee, is first found in tht Books of 
Daniel and Ezra, and is the language of the Targums. It was 
spoken by the Jews in Palestine in the time of Christ. The Arabic 
is the richest, the most flexible, the most difficult, and the most 
widely diffused of all the Semitic tongues. It was first spoken in 
northern Arabia, but does not appear as a written language until four 
or five centuries after Christ. The Koran, written in the Koreis>. 
dialect, spread the Arabic language far and wide with the conquests 
of Mohammed in the seventh century, and with the subsequent prog- 
ress of his system. The Arabic is the spoken or sacred language of a 
population of over sixty millions in northern, and a portion of middle, 
Africa, and in western, and a part of southern, Asia. The Himyar- 
itic language was spoken in southern Arabia before the time of Christ, 
and even in the fourteenth century it had not died out in Yemen. 
The Ethiopic, a branch of the Himyaritic, simpler in its structure 
than the Arabic, and more closely allied to the Hebrew, continued 
in general use in Abyssinia as a written language until the end of the 
sixteenth century, when it was supplanted by the Tigre and Amharic 
dialects. Besides the translation of the Bible in Ethiopic, there are 
found, in this language, in European libraries (especially in Lon- 
don), the Book of Enoch, the Ascension of Isaiah, and the fourth 
Book of Ezra, besides many other unprinted works, as the spoils of 
the expedition against King Theodore. 

The Semitic languages have several peculiar features. The verb 
stems almost invariably consist of three consonants with their vowels, 
as: *70p (qatal), he killed. The modification of this primitive form, 
by prefixing nun (:), gives it a reflexive, reciprocal, or passive sense, 
as : SpjM (niqtal), to kill one's self, etc. ; by doubling the middle conso- 
nant and making certain vowel changes, the verb ac- m 

? l * . r> . , ... Somepecullarf- 

quires intensive force, as : 7Dp (qitlel), to massacre, to kill tiesofthesem- 

many; by prefixing lie (n) and modifying the stem, we 
obtain a causative meaning ; as : ^pn (hiqtil), to cause to kill; by 
prefixing nn (hith), with vowel changes, we have a reflexive sense ; 
as : Sapnn (hithqatiel), to kill one's self, etc. 

These languages have only two tense forms, a preterit and a future, 
sometimes called an imperfect. The future tense is sometimes used 
for the subjunctive, the optative, and the imperative moods, and 
also to express past time. Pronouns in the oblique cases are affixed 
to the nouns, and in the accusative to verbs. Nouns placed before 
other nouns that limit their meaning are said to be in the construct 
state, and very often undergo change ; as : mrv -ai, dtvar Ycho* 
vah, {word of Jehovah), dcvJr, construct from "Ol f ddvdr. There are 
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no words compounded in part of prepositions, as in the European 
languages. 

The Semitic languages were originally written without vowel 
points. In the Ethiopic, however, vowels are indicated by the 
modification of the consonant forms. It has been estimated that 
the Hebrew language, as found in the Bible, has about six thousand 
words, which, of course, are but a portion of its entire ancient 
treasures. The Arabic language contains about sixty thousand 
words ; but the greater part of its roots are the same as those of the 
Hebrew, and the language often furnishes valuable aid in under- 
standing the Hebrew. The Aramaean is more closely allied to the 
Hebrew than is the Arabic. 

Gesenius acknowledges but two distinct periods in the biblical 
Hebrew: the first, its golden age, extending to the end of the Baby- 
lonian exile ; and the second, the silver age, from the close of the 

The biblical ex ^ e t0 l ^ e ^ mcs °^ ^ e Maccabees, about B. C. i6o.' 
Hebrew Ian- On the other hand, Ewald, the late distinguished Ori- 
&****• entalist, remarks, that " the Hebrew language, until the 

end of the Old Testament, lived through three periods, into which 
the whole history of Israel is divided."' His divisions are as follows : 
i. The period extending from some time previous to Moses to the 
age of the kings. 2. The period from the kings to the sixth of 
seventh century before Christ. 3. From the Babylonian captivity 
to the times of the Maccabees,* when it was completely supplanted 
by the Chaldee. 

The Hebrew language, Ewald holds, seems to have suffered few 
changes from the time of Moses until about six hundred years before 
Christ, because the structure of the Semitic languages is somewhat 
more simple, and therefore less liable to change, than that of lan- 
guages of a greater development. The Hebrews were never long 
subjected to peoples of a foreign tongue; they lived under their 
own free constitution, mostly separated from other nations. Many 
changes in the language, however, are not perceptible to us, because 
it was punctuated according to a later standard. 4 The language, as 
it is exhibited to us in the Pentateuch, is completely formed, and 
subsequent ages could make but little improvement in it. The 
square character, in which it is now written and printed, came 
gradually into use, it would seem, some time after the Babylonian 
captivity, and was brought home by the Jews returning from exile 

1 Rocdiger's Gesenius* Ileb. Gram., pp. 9, 10. 
• Ausf. Lehrbuch der Ileb. Sprach., eighth edition, p. 23. 
•See Ewald's Ausf. Lehrbuch der Ileb. Sprach., pp. 23- 25. 
•/W. t p. 23. 
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along with the Chaldee ; ' so that about the time of Christ it had al- 
ready supplanted the ancient Phoenician character. The latter, 
however, is found on Maccabean coins of about B. C. 143. The 
Samaritan characters were very similar to the Phoenician, but the 
present Samaritans use characters in many respects different from 
Phoenician. 

A thorough acquaintance with the Hebrew language is very 
valuable to the theologian, and to the biblical critic indispensable 
The knowledge of the tongue has been preserved to xueneeeasityof 
us in several ways: First, by tradition, handed down * knowledge of 
r ,• / /• u 1 \ t u Hebrew. How 

from generation to generation by learned Jews, who es- lhe language 

tablished schools of learning, and wrote lexicons, gram- bos ^ n p 1 *** 
mars, and commentaries on their language ; second, by 
the early translations of the Hebrew Scriptures, namely: the Sep- 
tuagint, Targums or Chaldee translations, the Syriac, Vulgate, and 
other versions ; and third, by the Arabic, one of the sister tongues 
of the Hebrew, a living language, which confirms and illustrates our 
traditional knowledge of the Hebrew. Besides these sources, the 
analogy of languages and the study of the context often throw great 
light upon difficult passages. 

In the Middle Ages the Jews were almost exclusively the culti- 
vators of Hebrew literature, and a Hebraist among the Christians 
was rare. The revival of learning in Christendom, and the powerful 
impulse given to the study of the Holy Scriptures by the Reforma. 
tion, was felt in Hebrew philology. 

John Reuchlin, Professor of Greek and Hebrew at Ingolstadt 
(t *5")> was the father of Hebrew philology among Christians. 
In the first part of the seventeenth century the labours of the two 
Buxtorfs, father and son, Professors of Hebrew in Basel, in Hebrew 
grammar, lexicography, and cognate subjects, form an epoch iri 
•"AC history of the cultivation of the language. In the same century 
*/e have in England the great Hebraists, Lightfoot, Walton, Castell, 
Pococke, and Hyde. In the first half of the* eighteenth century 
Albert Schultens employed his profound knowledge of Arabic in il- 
lustrating the Hebrew; and since his time Hebrew lexicographers 
and grammarians, in discussing the principles of the language, 
•vail themselves of the light afforded by the sister tongues. In the 
tame century we have, in Hebrew philology, the distinguished names 
of John Henry Michaelis and John David Michaelis, Simonis, 
and Dathe. In the present century the study of Hebrew has ro 

'Origen, Jerome, and the Talmudists affirm this. 

•The author brought home from Nabl&s the present Samaritan alphabet. 
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ceived a new impulse through the labours of Gesenius, Ewald, Fflrst 
Hupfeld, Rosenmtlller, Winer, Roediger, Lee, and others. In the 
United States the language has been especially cultivated by Stuart, 
Bush, Nordheimer, and Green. Nearly all the men who have been 
distinguished as Hebrew scholars were skilled in most of its cognate 
tongues. For acquiring a knowledge of Hebrew the grammars of 
Gesenius (edited by Roediger, and translated Into English bjr 
Conant), Nordheimer, Ewald, and Green, and the lexicons of Ge- 
senius (translated by Robinson) and Ftirst (translated into English 
by Davidson) are the best. Gesenius, as a lexicographer, has no 
superior. " He had," says Dr. Robinson, " the persevering industry 
of the Germans and the common sense of the English." 

In Ftirst f s lexicon the accented syllable is marked, and such fre- 
quent references are made to the explanations of the ancient Rab- 
worta on tne ^ lts as m *K nt be expected from one who was a Rabbi 
iiabrew lan- himself. The Concordance of the Hebrew and the Chal- 
* uage " dee words of the Books of the Old Testament by Julius 

FUrst, 1 is of great value to the student of Hebrew, and is not only 
a Concordance, but, to a great extent, a lexicon also. 

For the study of Chaldee, Winer's Grammar of the Chaldee Lan 
guage contained in the Bible and in the Targums, translated into 
English by Professor Hackett, is the best. The Hebrew lexi- 
cons contain the biblical Chaldee ; and for the Targums, the lexi- 
con of Rabbi J. Levy is preferable to any other.* The definitions 
are given in German, and the words are arranged alphabetically. 
Also, for the biblical Chaldee, and for the dialect of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, the work of Samuel David Luzzatto, of Trieste, is 
valuable. 

The Chaldee, Talmudical, and Rabbinical Lexicon of John Bux- 
torf extends over the Targums, the Talmuds, and the writings of the 
ancient Rabbies in general. It was the product of thirty years' labor, 
and contains two thousand six hundred and seventy-eight columns, 
(two columns to the folio page,) and was published at Basel in 1640. 
The definitions are in Latin. It is a great storehouse of Hebrew 
learning, and is indispensable to the student of the ancient Jewish 
writings. W«'th all its great merits, however, it has some serious 
defects. The words are not arranged alphabetically, but placed 
under the roots from which they are supposed to be derived. The 

1 The Latin title is, Librorum Sacrorum Veteris Testamcnti Concordantise He- 
braicoe atque Chaldaicne, etc. It is printed on fine paper with clear type. Leip- 
zig, 1S40. 

* Its title is, Chaldaisches WOrterbuch fiber die Targumim und cinen grosser 
Tlieil des Rabbinischen Schrifthums, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1S67, 1S6S. 
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proper names are wanting. A reprint of the work was undertaken 
at Leipzig in 1866 by the Jew Fisher, and published, with addi- 
tions, in 1875, in 2 vols , 4to. 

For the students of Syriac, the grammar of Uhlemann, translated 
from the German by Enoch Hutchinson, with exercises He , f0p the 
in Syriac grammar, a chrestomathy, and brief lexicon, study of syriac 
will be found to be all that is desired. The lexicon of andAmbIC - 
Edmund Castell, with additions by Michaelis, in two parts, quarto, 
Gottingen, 1788, is the best general Syriac lexicon. For the Pesh- 
ito New Testament, Schaaf 's Lexicon, published at Leyden in 1709, 
quarto, is the best. A small lexicon to the Peshito New Testament 
is published by Samuel Bagster, London. To meet a felt want, 
the preparation of a " Thesaurus Syriacus " has been undertaken 
by Bernstein and others, the first volume of which, folio, was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1879, edited by R. P. Smith. 

For the acquisition of Arabic, one of the best grammars is Cas- 
par's, translated into English, with additions, by W. Wright. Ewald 
has also published a valuable Arabic grammar in Latin. The Ar- 
abic grammar of Silvestre de Sacy, Paris, second edition, 1831, 
stands very high. The Arabic-English lexicon of E. VV. Lane, 
when completed, will be the best lexicon, at least for English stu- 
dents. Freitag's Arabic-Latin lexicon, in four volumes (of which 
there is an abridgment in one volume), is the best yet published. 
The- Arabic-English and English-Arabic lexicon of Joseph Cata- 
fago, bound in one volume, is too meagre in the Arabic-English 
part to meet the wants of students. 

For the Ethiopic "language we have the grammar and the lexicon 
of Job Ludolf, first published in 1661, and the recently published 
grammar, chrestomathy, and lexicon of August Dillmann. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONDITION OF THE TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMLNT 
— HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS. 

TT may. seem strange that while we have Greek manuscripts of 
**• the New Testament fifteen hundred years old, 1 the most ancient 
cau«» of the manuscripts of the Old Testament extant are scarcely 
kx»of Hebrew a thousand years old, and are few in number. The fol 
manuscripts. i ow i n g causes may be assigned for this disparity : — 

i. As the Christians made but little use of the Hebrew Bible, the 
number of Hebrew manuscripts in existence from the third to the 
tenth century was not one tenth, perhaps not one twentieth, of the 
number of the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament ; conse- 
quently the probability of their destruction was proportionately 
greater than that of the New Testament manuscripts. 

2. The Jews have had no permanent places of abode, but have 
been wanderers upon the earth. This unsettled life has been unfa- 
vourable to the preservation of their sacred writings, while the con- 
vents of the Christians, existing from the early centuries of the 
Church to the present day, have been safe depositories of the Christ- 
ian Scriptures. The convent has proved the ark for the transmis- 
sion of the ancient manuscripts to us." 

3. After the pointed Hebrew text had been established by the 
Masorites, the Jewish rabbies destroyed those manuscripts which 
were not conformable to this standard. This cause has been as- 
signed by Walton, and is not without justification. 

4. The custom that existed among the Jews of burying, with 
distinguished teachers, their worn manuscripts. 

The most ancient and valuable of the Hebrew manuscripts are the 
following : — 

1. The manuscript that takes its name from Rabbi Aaron ben-Mose 
ben-Asher, who lived at Tiberias in the tenth century. This is the 
Best Heurew t> est anc * most celebrated of all the codices of the Old 
•nanuaciipta. Testament, and is regarded both by the Karaites and 

'Codex Sinailicus and Codex Vaticanus were written about the middle of the 
fourth century. 

* It will be remembered that Teschendorf found his famous Codex Sinaiticus In 
the convent of Saint Catharine. 
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the rabbies as a model codex of the Old Testament Scriptures, from 
which the usual Masoretic text is printed. This manuscript is pre- 
served at Bercea. 

2, Codex of the Prophets, written A. D. 895, by Moses ben-Asher, 
an inhabitant of Tiberias, a Karaite, is preserved in the synagogue 
of the Karaites in Cairo. 

3 Codex of the Later Prophets, of uncertain age, probably written 
between the seventh and the eleventh century. It wants the Masora. 
This manuscript is preserved in the British Museum. 

4. Two very ancient manuscripts are said to exist in Syria, one in 
Damascus, and the other in a neighboring town, Gobar. 

5. Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus, containing the later proph- 
ets, edited by Hermann Strack, Leipzig. Written, A.D. 916. 

6. Several manuscripts in the collection of Kennicott, from eight 
hundred to a thousand years old. 

7. In De Rossi's collection of manuscripts are four that probably 
belong to the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. 

8. Manuscripts preserved at Odessa. In this fine collection of 
Hebrew codices are some a thousand years old, and one of the 
whole Bible written about A. D. 1010. 

Several valuable manuscripts, now lost, were once quoted by 
rabbies; of these the most celebrated was that of Hillel, written 
probably not earlier than the seventh century, as it seems to have 
been furnished with the Masora. 1 Sixteen manuscripts of the 
Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch, the oldest not later than the tenth 
century, are described by Blaney in his Oxford edition of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, 1790. These manuscripts have no vowel 
points. 

A variety of readings is found in the Hebrew manuscripts, but- 
there is substantial agreement. Those prepared for the use of the 
synagogue are the most correct. 

In the time of Jerome (about A. D. 400) the Hebrew text was 
still without vowels* and critical remarks, and this was also the case 
at the time of the completion of the Babylonian Talmud, in the be- 
ginning of the sixth century. The text was punctuated, and critical 
remaiks were made on the margin by the Masorites (traditionists, from 
rrnD-% tradition), learned Jews, principally of the school of Tiberias, 

*See Dr. Strack's Proleg. Critica in Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum, Leipzig 
1873, of wnich we have made great use. 

■The Phoenician, Syriac, Chaldee, and Arabic languages were anciently written 
without vowels. The Koran originally had no vowels. Even the English language 
has no complete vowel system, but the same vowel is differently pronounced in dif 
ferent words. 

Vol. I.— 4 
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after the beginning of the sixth century, and completed in the sev. 
enth. The vowel system is, accordingly, that which was in use iii 
Palestine, and is, no doubt, very accurate. So scrupulous were the 
Masorites that they did not venture to change the text when they 
had the best reason for believing it faulty, but they wrote without 
vowels on the margin the word that should be read, and the vowels 
belonging to it they gave to the word in the text. The marginal 
reading is called Qeri, ready while the text it Kethib, written. 

The Masorites spent a great deal of labour upon the text. They 
computed the number of letters in each book, and gave the middle 
letter, the number of verses of each book, and many other particulars. 
The Talmudists give definite rules for the writing of manuscripts, 
and the most strenuous care was taken to secure the greatest accuracy 
in transmitting to posterity the sacred books of the Old Testament. 1 

But in modern times we have had no such continued labours on 
the text of the Old Testament as we have had on the New in the 
critical editions of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and, above all, of 
Tischendorf and Tregelles. Accordingly, the text of the Old Tes- 
tament is not so definitely fixed as that of the New. 



CHAPTER V. 

ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

I. THE SEPTUAGINT. 

VTEXT in importance to the ancient Hebrew manuscripts for 
*-* settling the original text are ancient versions ; and when they 
were executed at a period far earlier than that of the oldest existing 
manuscript of the original they are of the highest value, for they 
show, in not a few cases, how the original read at the time when they 
were made, and they prove, by their agreement with the Hebrew, that 
there has been no corruption of the sacred writings. The most an- 
cient version of the Old Testament is the Alexandrian, generally called 
the Septuaginty from its being claimed to be the work of seventy or 
seventy-two men, who, it is said, translated the Hebrew into Greek. 
A great deal of uncertainty rests upon the history of this version ; 
Tboseotiuurtat *° r tne °^ est account respecting it appears in a docu- 
?enton. ment professing to be written by a Greek at the court 

1 The Textus Rcceptus is printed from the text of the Masorites, hence it it 
■ailed the Masoretic Text 
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of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B. C. 285-247) in Alexandria, and ad- 
dressed to Philocrates. It is generally rejected as spurious/ 4 

According to the statement of this writing, the celebrated Athe 
nian Demetrius Phalereus induced the Egyptian king, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, to have a Greek version made of the Jewish law books. 
The king, first having secured the favour of the Jews by emancipa- 
ting their countrymen who were slaves in Egypt, sent to Jerusalem 
an embassy, in which Aristeas took a part, to request the high priest 
to send him suitable men, acquainted with both Hebrew and Greek, 
to make the translation. The high priest sent him the required men, 
seventy-two, six from each tribe, with a Hebrew manuscript written 
in letters of gold. They completed the translation in seventy-two 
days, on the island of Pharos. Thereupon, Demetrius called togeth- 
er the multitude of the Jews, and read the version in their presence 
and in that of the translators. The translation met with universal 
favour. Such is the substance of the statement of Pseudo-Aristeas, 
and, if the writing were not a forgery, would be satisfactory. Yet 
the principal points in the story are possibly true. 

The next statement respecting the Septuagint is from Aristobulus, 
an Alexandrian Jew of the second century before Christ, preserved 
in Eusebius.* He states that the whole law was translated in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and that Demetrius Phalereus espec- 
ially interested himself in the matter. Some, indeed, have called 
in question the authority of Aristobulus, but probably without suf- 
ficient ground. 

The testimony of Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, is important, on ac- 
count of his locality and his learning. 1 He states that Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus sent ambassadors to the high priest and king of Judea — one 
man holding both offices — requesting him to send to him interpret- 
ers of the law. The Jewish high priest being delighted by the re- 
quest, sent to the Egyptian king men of the highest repute among the 
Hebrews, who, in addition to their Hebrew learning, had The q^^q^ 
received a Greek training. The translators executed °* Polio, Jose- 
thcif work on the isle of Pharos. Philo also states, that ereon toe sep- 
" even to the present time, every year, a feast and an as- to** 1 **- 
sembly of the people are held on the island of Pharos, not of Jews 
only, but of great multitudes of other people, who sail thither, honour- 
ii g the place where the translation was made." * 

Josephus* gives a long account of the manner in which the version 

1 Since the time of Hody, who showed the grounds of its spurionsness. He died 
'•u 1706. 
1 Piwp. Evan., xiii, 12. • He was born about 90 B. C 

•Vita Mosis, liber ii, 5-7. • Born A. D. s; 
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was made, agreeing in the main facts with the preceding state 
ments. 1 This translation was of only the Five Books of Moses ; wid 
Josephus expressly states, that " those who were sent to Alexandria as 
interpreters gave him (the king) only the Books of the Law. Mi From 
a statement of Aristobulus, it would appear that some part of ihe law 
had been previously translated. It is to be regretted that wha* 
professes to be a contemporary account of the origin of the Greek 
version of the law has no good claim to genuineness ; yet the very 
fact that Philo and Josephus follow it, shows that the writing of 
Aristeas must contain the principal facts ; nor could a forged writing 
have changed the existing tradition. Its object was to give it defi- 
niteness and authority. 

That the work was executed by seventy-two Jews may be correct, 
though it seems improbable that such a large number should be 
found either in Palestine or Egypt well skilled both in Hebrew and 
Greek. The translators may have been Egyptian Jews, but we 
have no proof that they really were ; for, though they were Pales- 
tinians, they might have consulted their brethren of Egypt, who 
would be supposed to be better acquainted with Greek ; and in this 
way it may be explained that they translated thuaimim (o'Sfl) by 
kkfideia, truth, the name given by the Egyptians to the image worn 
by the Egyptian high priest. De Wette* rejects the account of the 
translation having been made through the efforts of Ptolemy, and 
attributes it to the Jews of Egypt, who wished to meet their own 
wants — a view which, though probable enough in itself, we cannot 
accept, because it lacks historical evidence. 

The translation of the Five Books of Moses was made, it would 
seem, about B. C. 285, and the other books followed in the next 
century and a half. The whole was completed, most probably, be- 
fore B. C. 130, as the grandson of Jesus Sirach, in the Prologue 
to his translation of the Wisdom of Sirach, apologizes for any de- 
fects that his version of the Hebrew into Greek may contain, by 
remarking " that the law itself, and the prophecies, and the rest 
of the books, have no little difference when read in their own 
language." 

A. CHARACTER OF THE SEPTUAGINT. • 

The Greek of this version is the Common Dialect that pre -ailed 
from the time of Alexander the Great. Executed at different times, 
and by various authors, it exhibits different degrees of fidelity to the 

1 See Antiq., liber xii, cap. a. * See the preface to his Antiquities. 

* Einlcitung, p. 94 
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original. 1 The Pentateuch is the most faithfully translated, especial 
care being devoted to it on account of the importance of the books. 
The translation of Isaiah and of the Psalms is but indifferently done, 
while that of Daniel was so bad that the early Church substituted 
the translation of Theodotion for it. At the end of the Books of 
Daniel, Esther, Job, and Psalms, additions are made to the He* 
brew text. 

The Septuagint had great authority in the early Christian Church, 
and some of the Fathers regarded it as inspired. Among the Jews, 
too, its authority about the beginning of the Christian Tbegwuagini 
era was great. Philo uses it alone, and Josephus makes version in the 
more use of it than he does of the Hebrew text. " In m ^ Quut>L 
the synagogues of the Alexandrian, and especially of the Hellenistic, 
Jews," says Bleek, " the sacred books were read almost exclusively 
for a very long time in this translation, and explained according 
to it"* 

Its authority and use at the time of Christ are shown from the fre- 
quent quoting of it by the New Testament writers.* But few of the 
Fathers were acquainted with Hebrew, and great use was made of the 
Septuagint, upon which they mainly depended for their knowledge 
of the Old Testament. To this version they appealed in their con- 
troversies with the Jews ; and on this ground it gradually lost author- 
ity with the latter, and began to be suspected as early as the second 
century. 4 

The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament are bound up with 
this version, which fact led some of the early fathers to quote some 
of them as Canonical Scripture. 

B. THE TEXT OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 

It is to be regretted that the text of the Septuagint is still in an 
unsettled state. We have had no very critical edition of it — a work 
greatly needed. Different Greek versions made subsequently have 

1 For difference of authors compare tPftEJbB, preserved as fvXiaritlfi in the Pen- 
tateuch and in the Book of Joshua with dAAtyvAoi as translated in the other books. 
Plpp translated*^** throughout Chronicles ; in the other books irucxa. 
Einleitung, p. 772. 

a It is well known that the apostles and evangelists do not always quote exactly 
fiom the Old Testament, but often write according to the sense of the Hebrew or 
of the Septuagint. In 1 Peter iv, 18, "If the righteous scarcely be saved," etc, 
«re have in the Septuagint the exact language of Prov. xi, 31. 

4 See Justin's Dial, cum Tryphone, c. 68, 71. In Megillath Taanith H is said 
that darkness came over the world for three days when the version was made. 
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been more or less mixed with it. Of these versions, the most import- 
ant are the following : — 

i. That of Aquila, who, according to Irenseus l and others, was a 
otiier Greek Jewish proselyte (that is, a convert from Heathenism 
rcnions. t0 Judaism), born in Pontus, most probably in the first 

part of the second century. This version, made for the Jews, *rho 
preferred it to the Septuagint, was remarkably literal," so that it nol 
^infrequently gave an obscure rendering. 

2. The version of Theodotion, who, according to Irenaeus, was a 
Jewish proselyte of Ephesus, living about the middle of the second 
century. It appears to have been a revised edition of the Septua- 
gint, as it took a middle course between the Septuagint and the 
version of Aquila. The Greek version of Daniel used by the early 
Christians was that of Theodotion. 

3. The version of Symmachus, who was a Jew, possibly an Ebion- 
ite, living about A. D. 200. This version was not so literal as those 
of Aquila and Theodotion, on account of which it was praised by 
Jerome. 

Besides these versions, fragments of three other Greek translations 
were used by Origen in his work on the Scriptures, and marked 
fifth, sixth, and seventh, according to their position, the work of un- 
known authors. 

As the Septuagint had become greatly corrupted, either through 
the carelessness of copyists or the daring spirit of those who either 
added to, or took from, the text, to correct it according to their fan- 
cies,* Origen, the greatest scholar of his age, undertook the task of 
comparing the different Greek versions with the original Hebrew, in 
columns, by the following method. . He placed in the first column 
the original text in Hebrew characters ; in the second, the Hebrew 
text with Greek letters, giving the pronunciation of the Hebrew ; in 
the third, the text of Aquila, as being next to the Hebrew in accu- 
racy ; in the fourth, that of Symmachus ; in the fifth, the text of the 
Septuagint ; and in the sixth, that of Theodotion. The work being 
arranged, for the most part, in six columns, it was called Hexapla 
(kt-anka). In some parts the fragments of three other versions were 
used, when, properly speaking, nine columns were formed. 
Origen corrected the text of the Septuagint by means 
of the other versions, principally,, however, by means of Tueo Jotion, 

'0; Bwodorlov jfp/djvevoev 6 f E$ioio{ koH A/cv/Uf 6 Iloyrtxdf, Ufi^orrpci ' ov6a2ox no»> 
oijXvTOL — Adver. HartseSy iii, 21. 

* Take this as an example : h KefaXaly ItcTtoev 6 fledf oitv rbv ovpavbv k<u a»y itj» 
)*».— Gen. i, 1. 

"See Com. in Matt., torn, xv, 14, opp. iii. 
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inserting from this version what was wanting, marking the insertion 
with an asterisk and the name of the source, and allowing what was 
not in the Hebrew to stand, but designating it with an obelus. This 
great work was, most likely, never completed. Fifty, years after the 
death of Origen it was brought by Eusebius and Pamphilus from 
its obscurity into the library of Pamphilus, at Casarea in Palestine, 
where Jerome found it and made use of it. Afterwards it is not 
mentioned, and it has been supposed that it perished when the Arabs 
captured and destroyed Caesarea, A. D. 653. Of this great work we 
have only some fragments remaining, which are printed in the edi- 
tions of Origen. It has been disputed whether the Hcxapla and the 
Tetrapla are different names for the same work. But, according to 
Eusebius and Epiphanius, the Tetrapla contained simply the four 
principal versions — Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus 
— in four columns ; and, according to some, Origen had executed 
it as a special work, a synoptical edition of the four translations. 1 

As the course pursued by Origen in supplementing the defects of 
the Greek text by passages from the version of Theodotion had led 
to new corruptions, through a careless use of his work, we find that 
at the close of the third century Lucian, presbyter at Antioch, and 
Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop, undertook the revision of the Sep- 
tuagint. Each made a special recension, which circulated in his 
own territory. Thus, as Jerome informs us, a there were three con- 
flicting texts of the Septuagint — that of Hesychius, in Egypt ; that 
of Lucian, in use from Constantinople to Antioch ; and the Palestin- 
ian Codices, elaborated by Origen, circulating in the intermediate 
province. Our existing manuscripts of the Septuagint exhibit this 
confusion, and it is difficult to say to which of the texts or recen- 
sions existing in the time of Jerome our two oldest manuscripts of 
the Septuagint the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Alexandrinus, 
are to be referred. 1 Under these circumstances the criticism of the 
Septuagint is a difficult task. Bleek, however, believes that the form 
of the two different texts presented by the Vatican and Alexandrian 
Codices extends back beyond the time of Origen into the apostolic 
age.* 

1 See Jerome's Preface to Chronicles. a Preface to Chronicles. 

•The Codex Vaticanus belongs to the middle of the fourth centuiy, and the Co- 
dex Alexandrinus to the last part of the fifth century. The Codex Sinaiiicus, be- 
longing to the middle of the fourth century, contains only about twenty uooks of 
Che Old Testament. 

* Linleitung, p. 787. 
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C. EDITIONS OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 

The following are the most important editions of the Septua 
gint:— 

I. The Roman edition, published in 1587, folio, under the authority 
of Pope Sixtus V. It was the joint work of several learned men, who 
were engaged upon it nine years. It was based upon the text of the 
Vatican Codex, the chasms in which were filled up from two other 
manuscripts of less ancient date. The Vatican text is not, indeed, 
always followed, but its orthography is changed into the usual Greek 
forms, and the editors have sought to improve what they regarded 
as faulty in the manuscript without always indicating their deviation 
from it. Besides the text, the most remarkable readings have been 
introduced from many other manuscripts, especially from the Medi- 
cean, at Florence. 1 

Upon this edition the following are based : — 

1. The London Polyglott, 1657, with various readings from the 
Alexandrian Codex and from other manuscripts. 

2. The edition of Lambert Bos, Franeker, 1709, with prolegomena 
concerning the history and criticism of the Septuagint. Under the 
text stand Greek scholia from the Roman edition, and various read- 
ings from the London Polyglott. The text is not everywhere that 
of the Reman edition, although Bos assures us that it is. 

3. The edition of John Reineccius, Leipzig, 1730, second edition, 
1757. The Roman text is accompanied by the most important 
variations of the Alexandrian and other manuscripts. 

4. The edition of Leander Van Ess, Leipzig, 1824, a copy of the 
Roman text. 

5. That of Constantine Tischendorf, two volumes. Leipzig, 1850, 
fourth edition, 1869. This is a copy of the Vatican text, with the 
various readings of the Alexandrian Codex, as well as those of 
Ephraem, and of Frederico-Augustanus. This favorite edition con- 
tains rich prolegomena, and at the end the Book of Daniel, ac- 
cording to the Septuagint. 

II. The edition of the Septuagint, by John Ernst Grabe, Oxford, 
1707-1720, four volumes, folio. This generally follows the Alexan- 
drian Codex. Grabe himself, who died in 171 1, published only the 
first and fourth volumes. The two intermediate volumes did not 
appeal until after his death. The second was published by Francis 
Lee, and the third by an unknown editor, from the materials left by 
Grabe. The editor does not follow the Alexandrian text exctu- 

1 Bleek. Einleitung, p. 788. 
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sively, but adopts the readings of other manuscripts of the Septuagint 
where he regards them as more correct, and, like Origen, he gener- 
ally supplies the omissions of the Septuagint from other translations. 
The text of Grabe was printed by John J. Breitinger, (Professor at 
Zurich,) 1 730-1732, in four volumes, folio, with the removal, however, 
of the typographical errors, and with the introduction into the text of 
the changes considered necessary by Grabe in his prolegomena. In 
all these editions the translation of the canonical Book of Daniel is 
given according to Theodotion ; of the Alexandrian translation of 
the book but a single codex is known, namely, that in the library 
of Cardinal Chigi, at Rome. 

For the criticism of the text of the Septuagint, rich materials are con- 
tained in an edition of this version which was published in five volumes, 
folio, in single parts, at Oxford, 1 798-1827. The work was undertaken 
by Robert Holmes, Professor of Theology in Oxford, who, 8ei>tat gj B t_ 
at the time of his death, in 1805, had published only the edit, of Hoimei 
first part, containing the Pentateuch. The four remaining ■* Pano,,a • 
volumes were published after the death of Holmes by James Parsons. 
The fourth volume contained the book of Daniel both according to 
Theodotion and the LXX. The text of the work is the Sixtine. 
Under the text stand readings from many manuscripts, collated from 
ancient writers and from the ancient translations of the Septuagint. 
The remainder of the ancient Greek translations, excluding the 
Septuagint, preserved to us, partly in the citations of the Church 
Fathers, partly in the ancient manuscripts of the LXX, and partly in 
the translations of some of the books, especially the Syrian, which 
flowed from the Hexapla, have been published at different times. 
We may especially mention Montfaugon's edition, Hexaplorum 
Origenis Quae Supersunt, etc., two vols., folio, Paris, 17 13. Fred- 
erick Field has also undertaken a new edition of Origen's Hexapla. 
The work is entitled, Otium Norvicense, sive tentamen de reliquiis 
Aquilae, Symmachi, Theodotionis, e lingua Syriaca in Grecam con- 
vertendis, Oxford, 1864. There also appeared at Oxford, in 1867, 
Origenis Hexaplorum Quae Supersunt; sive veterum interpretum 
Graecorura in totum Vet. Test, fragmenta. This work is not yet 
completed. The remainder of the Hexapla is also found in the 
edition of Origen's works, by Migne, Paris. 

Of the Greek translations of the Old Testament there are several 
Concordances and Lexicons. 

i. The oldest is that of Conrad Kircher : Concordantiae V. T. 
Gnecae Ebraeis vocibus respondentes noXvxw<rrot* Frankfort, 1607, 

folio. This work is-properly a Hebrew-Greek Concord- ^_ . 

__ Ooooc ru&Docw 

ance. The Hebrew words are arranged alphabetically, 
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and under them are placed the words employed by the Septuagint to 
express them. At the end is an alphabetical index. The passages 
are also indicated where each of the Greek words is found in the 
Apocrypha. 

2. The work of Abraham Trommius : Concordantiae Graecae vcr- 
sionis LXX, etc. Utrecht, 1718. Two vols, folio. 

3. That of John Chr. Biel: Nov. Thesaur. Phil. Sive Lexicon in 
LXX, et alios interpretes et Scriptores Apoc. V. T. Haag, 1779^ 
1780. Three vols., edited by Mutzenbrecher. 

4. The Concordance of John Fried. Schleusner: Nov. Thesaur. 
Phil. Crit. Sive Lexicon in LXX. Leipzig, 1 820-1 821. Five vols. 
This work, though the best, has great defects, and in no way meets 
the wants of our times. 

5. Bdckel, who died in 1854, commenced: Nova Clavis in Graecos 
V. T., Interpretes, etc. 1 

6. On the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament there appeared 
at Leipzig, in 1853, a work by Christ. Abr. Wahl, entitled : Clavis 
librorum Vet. Test, apocryphorum philologica. 

2. THE TAR GUMS. 

i. Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel. — Next to 

the Septuagint, in point of antiquity, are the Targums* (Chaldee 
translations) on the Pentateuch and on the Prophets ; that on the 
former by Onkelos, and that on the latter by Jonathan Ben Uzziel. 
It is to be regretted that our information respecting the authors of 
these translations is so meagre and uncertain. 

According to the Talmud," Onkelos was a proselyte, a contempo- 
rary of the elder Gamaliel, the instructor of St. Paul. The ancient 
book of Sohar makes him a disciple 'of Hillel and Schammai. 4 He 
lived, accordingly, about the time of Christ or a little before. There 
is no good reason for questioning the antiquity of this Targum. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the books of Moses would first be trans- 
lated into Chaldee, the language that prevailed in Palestine at the 
time of Christ. Mention is made of a written (Chaldee) translation 
of the book of Job, belonging *o the middle of the first century,* and 
also of far older Targums, which would imply the greater antiquity 

^leck, Einlcitung, pp. 787"79 2 - 

•D^anp, from DWP), translations, from which we have dragoman, an inter 
preter. 

• Megilla, f. 3f c. x. Tosiphta Schabb., c. 8. 
4 Ad Levit., xviii, 4. 

• Tosefta Sabb., c. 14, etc., in Dr. Zunz's Gottesd. Vortr&ge der Judeji, p. 63 
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of Onkelos. The Targum of Onkelos is a plain, intelligible, and 
generally very faithful translation ; in various passages, however, to 
avoid anthropomorphisms, he uses " Memra," Werd, instead of Jeho- 
vah himself. Two passages he refers to the Messiah : Gen. xlix, io, 
and Num. xxiv, 17. 

Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the translator of the prophets, 1 appears to 
have been contemporary with Onkelos, or to have lived a little later. 
The rabbies relate that he was a disciple of the elder The ^—n^ 
Hillel.* In another Talmudic passage,' it is said that of onkelos and 
Jonathan, the son of Uzziel, wrote his paraphrase from the Jonathai1, 
mouth of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. The Targum of Jonathan 
differs from that of Onkelos in dialect and style, and in a freer trans- 
lation of the text. The passages which he translates as Messianic 
are numerous, and the most orthodox Christian commentator could 
scarcely refer more positively to the Messiah. He has been sup- 
posed, in several places, to quote Onkelos. 4 That Jonathan explains 
so many passages as Messianic which were differently interpreted by 
the Jews of the third ' and subsequent centuries is a proof that his 
translation could not have been made as late as the third century. 
For the same reason it could not have been made in the second, 
nor, perhaps, in the latter half of the first ; for the continual appeal 
made by the early Christians to the Messianic prophecies must have 
led the Jews, so far as possible, to give a different explanation of 
them. 

The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, made at so early a period, 
when the Hebrew language was well understood, are of great value 
in explaining the Pentateuch and Prophets. 

a. The Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch. 
— This Targum has been wrongly ascribed to the Jonathan who 
translated the prophets. Antiquity knows nothing of a Targum on 
the Pentateuch by Jonathan. The authors of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud § know nothing of a Targum of Jerusalem^ but they speak of a 
Targum of Palestine. Writers until the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, however, very often mention the Targum of Je- nieTMHumof 
rusalem; and it is evident, from their quotations and the Jerusalem. 

'Thig includes Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 

■Baba Bathra, f. 134, c. X. ■ Megilla, f. 3, c. I. 

4 Targ. Judg. v, 26, quotes unchanged Targ. Deut. xxii, 5 ; Targ. 2 Kings xiv, 6 
almost unchanged, Targ. Deut. xxiv, 16 ; Targ. Jer. xlviii, 45, 46 is similar to Targ. 
Num. xxi, 28, 29. 

• Jonathan refers Isaiah lii, 13-liii to the Messiah, which the Jews of Origen's 
time referred to themselves. 

• The Jerusalem Talmud was composed in the latter part of the fourth century 
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clear testimony of several writers, that it embraced the whole Penta- 
teuch. 1 Nor does it appear to have been confined to the Penta- 
teuch; for Dr. Zunz observes that the Targum of Jerusalem is 
quoted by the rabbies of the Middle Ages as containing paraphrases 
on the Judges, Samuel, and various prophets, from which he infers 
that the Jerusalem Targum contained translations of all the Books 
of the Old Testament. 1 He concludes that Pseudo-Jonathan is no 
other than the Targum of Palestine or Targum of Jerusalem^ of 
which our existing Targum of Jerusalem is only a recension or 
abridgment. He infers, on various grounds, that it was written in 
the second half of the seventh century. Its language is a Palestin- 
ian dialect of Aramaean, and it must have originated in Syria or Pal- 
estine, perhaps in Caesarea, (on account of Num. xxiv, 19.) Its most 
ancient title justifies this view. Its linguistic character differs 
widely from that of Onkelos, but it is very similar in expressions, 
style, and grammar to the Talmud of Jerusalem and the Targums 
on the Hagiographa.* 

3. The Targum of Jerusalem. — This Targum, as we have al- 
ready seen, is an abridgment or recension of Pseudo-Jonathan. It 
consists merely of fragments of the Pentateuch. 

4. Targums on the Hagiographa. — Targums or paraphrases 
exist on all the books of the Hagiographa, with the exception of 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. The ground of this exception lies 
in the books themselves, as they were in part originally written in 
Chaldee. 

The paraphrases of the Psalms, of Job, and of the Proverbs, which 
we now possess, have the same linguistic character, and must, there- 
fore, have been written at nearly the same time and in the same 
country, perhaps Syria. The Targum on the Proverbs adheres quite 
closely to the text, while that of the other two books is more peri- 
phrastic The Targum on Job is mentioned quite early, but that 
on Proverbs bears traces of a later period. 

The Targum on the books of Ruth, Esther, Lamentations, Eccle- 
siastes, and the Song of Solomon, departs widely from the method of 
a translation, and indulges in a free rhetorical style. The work was 
executed by one author, and belongs to a period, very probably long 
after that of the Talmuds. The erroneous opinion that Rabbi 
Joseph, the blind, who died A. D. 325, was the author of the Targums 
on the Hagiographa, was already refuted by authors of the thirteenth 
century. On Esther there are two Targums. A Targum on the 
Chronicles exists in two editions. 

*Dr. Zu«% Gottesd. Vortrage, p. 66. 
*Ibid. y \\. 79. § Di Zunz, p. 73. 
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The Targum of Onkelos was first published, with the Hebrew text, 
in Jarchi's Commentary, at Bologna, in 1482. Other editions followed 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and in the Bomberg Bibles, 
published at Venice. 

In the great Rabbinical Bibles published at Basel, by Buxtorf, in 

1618, 3 vols, folio, republished in 1718, the Targums of Onkelos, Jeru- 

lalem, J Hiathan Ben Uzziei, and Targums on the Hagiographa, are 

inserted. The Targum of Onkelos was published in the Paris and 

London Polyglotts in 1657. A critical dissertation on the Targum 

of Onkelos was published in 1830 at Vienna by Sam. Dav. ^^ tMtUmB 

Luzatto. Winer published a work — De Jonathanis in of onkeiofc and 

others 
Pent.^arap. Chal. spec. I. Erl. — in 1823. Jonathan was 

published with the Hebrew text, Onkel., Targ. Jerus., and Rashi's 
Commentary, by Asher Phorins, Venice, in 1590-1594. The Tar- 
gums of Onkelos and Jonathan have been translated by Etheridge. 



3. THE SYRIAC TRANSLATION. 

This version of the Old Testament and the New, called the Peshito 
— -plain, literal^ on account of its fidelity to the Hebrew and Greek 
texts — was made, most probably, in the second century. Ephraem, 
the learned Syrian, who died A. D. 378, calls it " our version," 1 and 
long before his time it had gained universal reception in the Syrian 
Church. The New Testament, it seems, was translated into Syriac 
ab6ut the same time as the Old. The version was already old in the 
time of Ephraem, for some of its expressions were obscure to him. 9 

The Syriac version of the Old Testament was made from the He- 
brew text. Of this there is the strongest internal evidence. The 
Targum of Onkelos seems to have been consulted in the translation 
of the Pentateuch. Certainly there is a striking resemblance be- 
tween much of the Syrian Pentateuch and Onkelos. The Peshito 
version generally adheres closely to the Hebrew, and gives an excel-. 
lent rendering of the original. Occasionally, however, it favours some 
of the readings of the Septuagint It was, in all probability, executed 
by several Jewish Christians. It extends over the canonical books 
alone, and contains none of the additions to the Hebrew text found 
in the Septuagint. The version was first published in the Paris, and 
then in the London, Polyglott. The British Bible Society ha*l an 
edition of the Peshito Bible published for the use of the Christians 
of Malabar, by Prof. Lee, who collated several manuscripts for the 
purpose. It appeared in London, 1823, in 4to. 

1 Comment on 1 Sam. xxiv, 4.. 

' Wiseman's Horae Syriacae, p. 121. 
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4. THE LATIN VERSIONS. 

As Christianity spread throughout portions of Italy in the first 
century, and in Northern Africa, where Latin was used, certain- 
ly as early as the second, it was to be expected that the Bible 
would at a very early period be translated into Latin. We accord- 
ingly find that a version in that language, called the Itala, was made 
about the middle of the second century. 1 It was a translation of 
the Old Testament from the Septuagint. In the time of Augustine 
many translations of the Old Testament existed, but he preferred 
the Itala to all others on account of both its close adherence 4o the 
letter and the perspicuity of its language. 1 It was made from the 
common text of the Septuagint, unaffected by the Hex- 
apla of Origen. The great number of Latin versions 
producing confusion, Jerome, after revising the text of the New Tes- 
tament, undertook the revision of the Latin text of the Old Testa- 
ment. His revision extended to nearly all the Old Testament books. 
Of this work we have only the Psalter and the book of Job. The 
greater part of the revision perished during his life. 

While Jerome abode at Bethlehem he made a Latin translation 
of the Old Testament from the Hebrew text during the years 
392-405, a work of great merit. His profound knowledge of Hebrew, 
derived from the rabbies, his acquaintance with previous versions, 
and his critical judgment and carefulness, admirably fitted him for 
his task. He did not translate the Bible in the order of the books 
that compose it, but commenced with " Kings," for the reason, per- 
haps, that he regarded these books as the less difficult to translate. 
At first his work met with great opposition, as might have been ex- 
pected from its many departures from the existing Latin versions ; 
but it gradually came into use, so that in the seventh century its 
authority was recognized by the Western Church, 1 and, 
2£^idS£ under the name of Vul g ata > (Vulgate,) it is still consid- 
ered by the Church of Rome as a standard authority. 

In the course of a few centuries, however, the version of Jerome 
was greatly corrupted by introducing into it passages from the Sep- 
tuagint, and from the Latin translations which were in use before his 



'Tertullian, about A. D. 220, speaks of the Latin version. 

•Qui scripturas ex Hcbnea lingua in Gnecam verterunt, numerari possunt: La- 
tin! autem interpretes nullo modo. ... In ipsis autem interpretationibus Itala cae- 
tens piefcratur : nam est verborum tenacior cum perspicuitate sen ten tine. — De Doc 
Christy liber ii, cap. xi, xv. Of the Itala some portions are extant. 

•The Septuagint is the authority in the Greek Church. 
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lime. Various attempts were made to improve the Vulgate. At 
the beginning of the ninth century Alcuin, at the command of 
Charlemagne, made a revision of it. Also in the eleventh century 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Cardinal Nicolaus, in the 
twelfth century, undertook new revisions. 

In 154C the Council of Trent made the Vulgate the standard text 
of the Bible and declared that " in public lectures, disputations, in 
preaching, and in expositions, it shall be held as authen- Recognition of 
ti:% and that no one shall dare or presume, on any pre- {Je fJJEmiiZ 
text whatever, to reject it." ' As the Council had de- council, 
clarcd the Vulgate to be authoritative, it was necessary that the 
Council itself, or the Pope, should select one edition, or order anew 
edition to be prepared, which should be the standard. The Pope 
ordered a new revision, and in the preface to the Vulgate it is 
stated that Pius IV. commissioned some of the most eminent car- 
dinals and distinguished linguists to prepare an accurate edition 
of the Latin Vulgate, by using the most ancient manuscripts, exam- 
ining the Hebrew and Greek originals, and consulting the commen- 
taries of the Fathers. Pius V. continued the work, but left it unfin- 
ished. Sixtus V. ordered the work, at length finished, to be printed, 
and when it came forth from the press it contained so many typo- 
graphical errors that he determined to subject it to a new revision, 
but was prevented by death from executing his design. Succeeding 
pontiffs, on account of the shortness of their reigns, accomplished 
nothing, and it was reserved to Clement VIII. to complete it, in the 
beginning of his pontificate, in 1592.* The subsequent editions 
were reprints of this. The Old Testament Canon contains Baruch, 
Judith, Tobias, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and 1 and 2 Maccabees, 
in addition to the Hebrew Canon, as determined by the Council of 
Trent. The Vulgate of the Old Testament, in its present form, is 
not a verv faithful translation of the Hebrew text. 



5. EGYPTIAN TRANSLATIONS. 

About A. D. 200 two Egyptian versions of the Bible, which are 
partly still extant, were made. They were the Coptic or Mernphitic, 
in the dialect of Lower Egypt, and the Sahidic, in the dialect of 
Upper Egypt. It is not certain which of these versions is the older. 
The Old Testament of both is based on the Septuagint. 

1 In publicis lectionibus, disputationibus, predication ibus et expositionibus pro 
authentica habeatur, et nt nemo main rejiccre quovis pnetextu audeat vel prae» 
mat. — Sess. iv, Dec: 2. 

* We have translated and abridged a part of the Latin preface. 
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6. THE &THIOPIC VERSION. 

The ^Ethiopians, or Abyssinians, have in their sacred language (the 
Geez) a version of the whole Bible, made not later than the year 400. 
The author is unknown. 1 The Old Testament appears to have been 
translated chiefly from the Septuagint. 



7. THE ARMENIAN VERSION. 

Although Christianity was introduced into Armenia as early as 
the second century, the Armenians had no version of their own un- 
til Miesrob gave them an alphabet, and translated the Bible into 
their language in the earlier part of the fifth century. He was 
assisted in the work of translation by two of his disciples, Joannes 
Ekelensis and Josephus Palnensis, who were sent to Alexandria 
to acquire a better knowledge of Greek. Before this time "the 
Syrian version of the Bible, the authority of which was recognized in 
the Persian Church, had been used in Armenia, and hence an in- 
terpreter was always needed to translate into the vernacular tongue 
the portions of Scripture read in public worship." * 

The version of the Old Testament closely follows the Septuagint, 
with the exception of the book of Daniel, the translation of which 
was made from Theodotion. The text followed is a mixed one, 
agreeing with none of our chief recensions. The charge that it has 
been interpolated from the Peshito-Syriac is unfounded ; nor is it 
certain that it was interpolated from the Vulgate in the thirteenth 
century.* 

8. THE GEORGIAN VERSION. 

In the sixth century the Georgians, after the example of the Ar- 
menians, from whom they obtained the Scriptures, procured for 
themselves a translation of the Bible. The New Testament was 
translated from the original Greek, and the Old from the Septuagint 
The authors are not known. 4 

9. THE GOTHIC VERSION. 

Ulphilas, Bishop of the Goths, invented for them an alphabet, and 
translated the Bible ' into their language soon after the middle of 

1 De TVette, p. 118. 

• Neander, Hist. Christian Religion and Church, vol. ii, pp. 113, 114. 
1 De Wette. p. 120. 4 /#«/., p. 121. 

• Fragments of this version are still extant 
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the fourth century. " He is said, however, to have omitted the 
books of the Kings, to which the books of Samuel, also, were then 
reckoned, that nothing might be presented to foster the warlike spirit 
of the Goths." * 

IO. THE SLAVONIAN VERSION. 

In the latter half of the ninth century Cyril translated the Holy 
Scriptures into the tongue of the Slavonians. 

II. ARABIC VERSIONS. 

From R. Saadias Gaon, who lived in the first half of the tenth 
century, we have an Arabic translation of the Pentateuch and of 
Isaiah, of an explanatory, paraphrastic character, in harmony with 
the Targums and the Rabbinical expositions. 

There was a translation of the Pentateuch made by an African 
Jew of the thirteenth century, published by Erpenius. 

12. THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, AND ITS VERSIONS. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch, differing but little from that of the 
Jews, and being at least twenty-three or fourhundred years old, is 
an independent witness to the integrity of the Hebrew text. Of the 
Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch there are two versions. The one 
which the Samaritans call Tarfrfm, a species of Chaldee, differing, 
as we find, from both the Chaldee of Onkelos and the Peshito-Syriac. 
The high priest of the Samaritans informed me that it was made 
about eighteen hundred years ago.* This statement seems probable, 
the time coinciding very nearly with the age of the Targums of On- 
kelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel. The spread of the Chaldee lan- 
guage through Palestine made all these versions necessary. The 
Targum of the Samaritans follows closely their Pentateuch. Onkelos 
may have been consulted in the translation, but it does not always 
agree with him. 

The Samaritans have also a version of their Pentateuch in Arabic, 
made, as the high priest informed me, in the thirteenth century. It 
is the opinion of some that the Samaritans had a Greek version of 
their Pentateuch, as quotations of it, under the name rd laiLapeiriicdv, 
in Greek, are found in some of the Fathers of the Church. But it 
is doubtful that such a version ever existed, and the extracts may 
have been simply the Samaritan readings translated into Greek. 

1 Neander's Hist. Christian Religion and Church, vol. ii, p. 126. 
• See my Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land in 1869, 1870, pp. 183-185. 
Vol. I.— 5 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GENUINENESS OF THE PENTATEUCH — HISTORY OF VIEWS 
RESPECTING IT— DOCUMENT HYPOTHESIS— VIEWS OF THE 
NEW CRITICAL SCHOOL. 

' PHE Founder of Christianity and his disciples, in common 'with the 
•* Tews of that period, assume the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. 1 Philo' of Alexandria speaks of Moses as the writer of sa- 
cred books; and Josephus* attributes to him five books, and re- 
marks : " He (Moses) gives them (the Hebrews) the laws * in a 
book." " All things have been written as he left them : we have 
added nothing to them for embellishment." The Talmudists, 1 also, 
speak of Moses as the author of the Pentateuch, with the exception 
of the last chapter. And this has been the unanimous judgment ot 
*the Jewish Church. The Fathers of the Christian Church attributed 
rthe Pentateuch to Moses. Nor does the language of Jerome imply 
any doubt upon this point: " Whether you regard Moses as the au- 
thor of the Pentateuch, or Ezra as the restorer of the same work, I 
do not object." - Here Jerome, like many of the other Fathers of 
the early Church, supposes that the books of Moses were lost in the 
^Babylonian captivity, and restored by Ezra. He intends to express 
mo doubt about Moses having been their original author. Occasion- 
ally the voice of a Gnostic heretic was raised against the credibility 
of the Pentateuch, or its Mosaic authorship. 

'In the eleventh century Isaac ben Salorao, a Jewish scholar, as- 
serted that the passage in Gen. xxxvi, 31, concerning the dukes of 

*-From itkvrt^five, and retJjof, a book % i 7revT&revx<K* The term is as old as the 
? first pr.rt of the third century, being used by Tcrtulltan (Adv. Marcionem, i, 10), 
and by Origen (In Joannem, torn, xiii, cap. 26). The names by which the differ- 
ent books of the Pentateuch are called in English are taken from the Septuagint. 
The following are H ebrew names, with the corresponding English ones ; tTTOana, 
Berish : th (In the beginning), Genesis ; m?3E njftfcl, Vetlleh shemoth (And these are 
the names)/ Exodus ; Klp 1 ^, Vayyikra (And he called), Leviticus ; "CIESt Bemidk- 
bar (In the desert), Numbers ; D^nsin flja, Elleh haddebarim (The?e are the 
words), Deuteronomy. The English names from the Greel^ are expressive, but the 
Hebrew are not,' being generally the first words of the book. 

•Vita Mosis, ii, 136. ■ Contra Ap., i, 442. 4 Liber iv 3, 3, 4. 

•Baba Batra intFurst, Uber den Kanon, etc., pp. 8, 9. 

•Sive^Moysen "dicere volueris auctorem Pentateuchi sive Ezram ejusdem instau- 
ratoran operis, non*renuco. — De Perfet. Virgin. Beat. Maria liber, 212. 
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Edom and kings of Israel, was not written until the time of Jehosh- 
aphat. In the next century we find Aben Ezra, a learned rabbi, doubt- 
ing the Mosaic authorship of a few passages in the Pentateuch, which 
he seemed to regard as later additions to the original ; but he expresses 
no doubt of the genuineness of the Pentateuch. He attributed Deut. 
xxxiv to Joshua. At the beginning of the Reformation Carlstadt 
thought the proposition that Moses was not the author of five books 
could be maintained ; and he assigned as a reason that nobody but 
a fool could believe that Moses wrote the last chapter of Deuteron- 
omy, which gives an account of his own death. In the last half of 
the sixteenth century, Masius, a Roman Catholic lawyer, DMM|towtoB 
in his Commentary on Joshua, denied that the Pentateuch tton to the pea- 
in its present form could have proceeded from Moses; but tMtmKiL 
he claimed that it is the work of Ezra, or some other inspired man. 
Thomas Hobbes, an English deist, about 1650, remarks, in his "Levi- 
athan," that " the Pentateuch seems to have been written concern- 
ing Moses rather than by Moses." About the same time Isaac Peyr&re 
asserted, on various grounds, that the Pentateuch could not be the 
work of Moses. He supposed that Moses kept a journal of the Ex- 
odus, of the journeyings in the desert, and of his legislation, to which 
journal he prefixed a history of former times, and even of the time 
before Adam. According to Peyrere these autographs of Moses per- 
ished, and our books are extracts made at a far later period, and not 
immediately from them in any case. 

Spinoza, a Dutch Jew, in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
A. D. 1670, endeavoured to show that the Pentateuch is not the work 
of Moses. He adduced, in support of his view, several single pas- 
sages, and the phenomena that pervade the whole work, especially 
the fact that Moses is spoken of in the third person. He suspects 
that our Pentateuch, as well as the other historical writings of the Old 
Testament, in their present form, were composed by Ezra, who first 
wrote Deuteronomy, and then the other four books, to which he at- 
tached the former. In 1678 Richard Simon, a French critic of great 
learning and acuteness, published a Critical History of the Old 
Testament, in which he attributes the written composition of the 
laws to Moses himself. The history of his times, he supposes, 
Moses had written down by public annalists whom he appointed, 
after the custom of the Egyptians. Out of the different writings of 
these annalists, who worked without mutual connexion, and out of the 
Mosaic Law Book, our present Pentateuch was composed. In 16S5 
John Le Clerc attributed the Pentateuch to an Israelitish priest, who 
was sent back from Babylon by the Assyrian king, after the captivity 
of the ten tribes, to instruct the colonists in the service of Jehovah. 
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But in his Commentary on Genesis, published in 1693, he retracted 
his former view, and sought to vindicate for Moses the whole Pen- 
tateuch, with the exception of a few interpolations, and to refute 
the objections that had been made against its genuineness. H? 
maintained the opinion that Moses composed Genesis from written 
documents, in which the patriarchs themselves had written the 
events of th eir lives. Not long after this Anton Van Dale, a Dutch 
scholar, again expressed the opinion that Ezra compiled the Penta- 
teuch from the Law Book of Moses, and from other historical and 
prophetical writings. 

In England, in the first half of the eighteenth century, Lord Bo- 
lingbroke attacked the whole Mosaic system with great virulence, 
and intimated that the Pentateuch was forged in the time of the 
Judges, 1 and lost during the Babylonian captivity. There were, 
however, but a very few genuine scholars who doubted or disputed 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. Carpzov, who lived in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, in his Introduction, made a 
vigorous defence of the genuineness of the Pentateuch. John Gott- 
fried Hasse, jp a work published in 1785, took the ground that the 
Pentateuch had been compiled, a$ the time of the exile, from ancient 
monuments, partly Mosaic, which, however, were very much enlarged 
and altered. He afterward changed this view, and held the Penta- 
teuch to be the work of Moses, which, in the lapse of time, had re- 
ceived only single glosses, additions, and supplements, until Ezra 
finally gave it the finishing touch. 

John David Michaelis, professor in Gottingen, one of the ablest 
men and greatest scholars of his age, was of rationalistic tendencies; 
Rationalistic nevertheless, in his Introduction, in 1787, he defended the 
defense of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch (f in 1791). Johann 
Pentateuch. Gottfried Eichhorn, Professor at Gottingen (* in 1752, 
f in 1827), a man of vast erudition and great genius, was likewise a 
rationalist ; but he defended the genuineness of the Pentateuch in 
his Introduction, which appeared in 1782. He repeated this 
defence in the second and third editions. "He rather turns the 
opponents," says Havernick, " into contempt and scorn, than refutes 
them." In his fourth edition, in 1823, he modified his views re- 
specting the Pentateuch, but still held that the greatest part of it 
was written by Moses himself, especially the laws, the whole of Levit- 
icus, and the whole of Deuteronomy to the end of chap, xxxii ; that 
the history of the march of the Israelites was composed by contem- 
poraries of Moses ; that Genesis was compiled from old documents 

'Leland. View or Deist. Writers, vol. ii, p. 375. 
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written before the time of Moses; and that the whole Pentateuch 
was collected and arranged in the interval between Joshua and Sam- 
uel, and that afterward only single glosses were added. 

The deism of England and France was propagated to a large ex- 
tent in Germany in the latter part of the eighteenth woifenbnttei 
century, and found a powerful support in the Wolfen- Fra * meuUl - 
battel Fragments, written by Reimarus, and published by Lessing in 
1773 and 1777. In these writings the genuineness of the Pentateuch 
was violently assailed, 1 and the truth of divine revelation positively 
denied. These writings threw Germany into a ferment, and the at- 
tacks on the genuineness of the Pentateuch were renewed with great 
vigour, and, indeed, are still kept up. 

With the denial of divine revelation and its accompaniments, mir- 
acles and prophecies, the genuineness of the Pentateuch could not 
be long admitted, for the concession would draw after it a miracu- 
lous history which no ingenuity or acuteness could explain on nat- 
ural principles. 1 There are, however, some exceptional cases, in 
which the genuineness of the Pentateuch is not fully acknowledged 
on the part of those who have no such abhorrence of the supernat- 
ural. Fulda in 1791, Corrodi .in 1792, and Nachtigal somewhat 
later, while denying the genuineness of the Pentateuch, attributed 
some portion of it to Moses. 

But the most elaborate attack on the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch was made by Vater in 1805. He sought to show vaterand De 
that it could not have been written either by Moses or Wette - 
in the Mosaic age : that if any thing was written by Moses or in the 
Mosaic age — possibly only a few fragments at most — it is not pre- 
served in its original form. De Wette (f in 1849) followed Vater in 
point of time, though he wrote quite independently of him, and pub- 
lished the first part of his Introduction in 1806. He here wholly 
denies the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and allows no por- 
tion of it to be older than the age of David. 1 

In the first part of the present century the genuineness of the 

1 See Hengstenberg, Genuineness of Pentateuch. 

* Hence Strauss, to make way for his mythical treatment of the gospel history, 
denied that any one of the Gospels was written by an eyewitness of Christ's life. 
In his third edition of the Life of Jesus, he seemed disposed to abandon his ob- 
jections to the genuineness of the Gospel of John, but resumed them again in his 
fourth edition, principally, as he confesses, because "without them one could not 
escape from believing the miracles of Christ" A great admission. 

* As De Wette may be considered a representative of extreme negative criticism, 
we shall consider his views more at large in the discussion of the genuineness of 
the Pentateuch. 
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Pentateuch was vigorously defended by Kelle, Fritzsche, Jahn, Ro- 
senmilller, Hug, Sack, Graves, Meyer, and others. 

Herbst, in his Introduction to the Old Testament, published after 
his death, places the final revision of the Pentateuch, from the writ- 
ings of Moses and other ancient monuments, in the age of David. 
Bertholdt, in his Biblical Introduction, in 1813, holds that there is 
much in the Pentateuch which is really from Moses, and that the 
whole of it was collected apd brought into its present form be- 
tween the beginning of the reign of Saul and the end of the reign 
voiney, Hart- °* Solomon. Volney, in 1814, published the view that 
mann, von the Pentateuch, in its present form, was composed of 
genuine Mosaic documents, and writings of a later date, 
by the high priest Hilkiah, in the time of King Josiah. The four 
following writers have carried their doubts of, and hostility to, the 
Pentateuch to an extreme point: Hartmann, in his work on the 
Pentateuch, published in 1831, denies the existence of the art of 
writing in the Mosaic age, and places the beginning of written com- 
position in the age of Samuel. Von Bohlen, in 1835, published the 
view that Deuteronomy is the oldest part of the Pentateuch, but 
that this did not appear until the time of King Josiah, and the 
entire Pentateuch not before the Babylonian exile. In the same 
year Vatke and George published their opinions of the Pentateuch, 
in which they both deny that Moses had any share in the composi- 
tion of the work. 

Gesenius, the celebrated Hebrew lexicographer and grammarian, 
Gesenius and was, during the most of his life, an advocate of the late 
st&heiin. origin of the Pentateuch ; yet he seems to have finally 

modified his opinion, for he expresses himself thus doubtfully in the 
thirteenth edition of his Hebrew Grammar : " It is still a subject of 
critical controversy whether the Pentateuch proceeded, entire or 
in part, from Moses." 1 J. J. Stahelin, in his work published in 
1843, refers the arrangement of the Pentateuch, in its present form, 
to the age of Saul, and thinks it may be the work of Samuel or of 
one of his disciples. 

J. Astruc, a French physician and professor belonging to the 
Document Roman Catholic Church, in his anonymous work pub- 
hypotnoato. Kshed in 1753 (Original Memoirs, which it appears that 
Moses used in composing the Book of Genesis), first called atten- 
tion to the divine names in different portions of the book, as fur 
nishing proof of different sources employed in its construction. 
Astruc supposed that there were two principal sources — an Elohim 
(God) document and a Jehovah (Lord) document — the elements 

'Leipzig, 1842. 
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of which run through the whole. He supposed, that besides these 
there were ten other documents, of which single frag- view of aj- 
ments were introduced. Astruc held that from these truc - 
twelve documents Moses composed the whole of Genesis by copy- 
ing them into twelve separate columns, but that through the fault 
of copyists some of the passages were afterward misplaced. 

The views of Astruc at first attracted little notice, but the seed 
sown yielded, in due time, a rich harvest of hypotheses. Eichhorn 
conjectured, that at the basis of the Book of Genesis there lay two 
principal ante-Mosaic documents, an Elohistic and a Jehovistic — 
the Elohistic document embracing also the first two chapters of Ex- 
odus. He supposed that in some few instances other documents 
were also used. Ilgen (f in 1834) asserted that Genesis is composed 
of seventeen independent documents, which proceeded from three 
different authors, a Jehovist, and a first and second Elohist. 

Von Lengerke, in his investigations concerning the Pentateuch, 
published in 1844, recognizes as the sources of the Pen- views of Len- 
tateuch : 1. A fundamental document written in the age InoSifonS 
of Solomon; 2. A later writing, that of the supple- and Nfitdefce. 
menter, composed in the first period of the Assyrian age, perhaps 
under Hezekiah; 3. The Deuteronomist, in the time of Josiah. 
Henry Ewald, the great Orientalist, in his History of the Children 
of Israel 'until the Time of Christ (1843-1853), gives in full his 
opinion of the Pentateuch. He grants the. existence of writing in 
Egypt before the time of Moses, but attributes to Moses only a few 
fragments of the Pentateuch, such as the Decalogue and some 
short legal decisions, with a few songs, but no lengthy laws and 
series of laws. Knobel, in his work on the Pentateuch and Joshua, 
published in 1861, supposes that Moses taught his laws orally only, 
and left to his successors the work of developing and recording 
them. John William Colenso, Bishop of Natal, published, in 1862, 
his estimate of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. 1 In this work 
the author assails, principally from an arithmetical point of view, 
the credibility of the history in the Pentateuch, and denies its 
Mosaic authorship. Its publication produced a great sensation in 
England and in the United States, principally on account of its au- 
thor's rank as bishop in the Church of England. Professor Green, 
of Princeton, wrote an able and scholarly reply to Colenso. In 
1873 Colenso published his Lectures on the Pentateuch and the 
Moabite Stone, in which he further develops his opinions. What 
he calls the Elohistic narrative, or the original story of the exodus, 
embracing about one fourth or one fifth of Genesis, about one third 
1 Republished in New York in 1863. 
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of Exodus, no part of Leviticus, about one fourth of Numbers, and 
only six verses of Deuteronomy, he thinks was written by Samuel. 
He contends that the whole of Deuteronomy, with the exception of 
six verses, was written by Jeremiah, and that the " priestly legisla- 
tion," embracing one half of the Pentateuch, was written during the 
Babylonian captivity and later. 

Very able vindications of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch have been put forth by Hengstenberg, Havernick, 1 Ranke, 
Drechsler, M. Baurngarten, Keil, and others. 

Schrader, in his edition of De Wette's Introduction, distributes 
the Pentateuch among four successive writers : " the annalist," who 
composed his work from written sources during the first seven 
years of the reign of David ; " the theocratic narrator," who wrote 
between B. C. 975 and 950; "the prophetic narrator," who com- 
bined and retouched these, B.C. 825-800; and the Deuteronomist, 
a man inspired of God, who wrote the last book of the Pentateuch 
not long before the eighteenth year of King Josiah, and edited the 
whole Pentateuch. 

Dr. Samuel Davidson holds that the Pentateuch bears marks of 
having originated from an elder Elohist (who wrote in the time of 
Saul), a junior Elohist (about B. C. 880), and a Jehovist (in the first 
half of the eighth century before Christ). Besides these, there was 
an editor of the whole work. The Pentateuch was completed in the 
time of Manasseh, and the book found in the temple in the time of 
King Josiah (2 Kings xxii) was our Pentateuch. Dr. Davidson be- 
lieves that whole chapters in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers were 
written by Moses. The theory of Dr. Davidson is substantially the 
same as that of Hupfeld. 

Frederick Bleek, in his Introduction to the Old Testament,* holds 
that the Pentateuch in its present form is not the work of Moses, 
although it contains a considerable number of chapters 
written by him ; but that it is based upon an Elohistic 
history which extended from the creation to the conquest of Ca- 
naan, written probably in the reign of Saul. The writer used the 
term Elohim exclusively until the time that God revealed himself 
to Moses as Jehovah (Exod. vi, 3), after which he employed the 
term Jehovah. Documents, some of which were written during the 
sojourn in Egypt, were used in the composition of the work. The 
author of the first four books of the Pentateuch, nearly in their 
. present form, a Jehovist of the first part of the reign of David, 
made the Elohistic history the basis of his own work. He did no: ' 

1 The Pentateuch Vindicated, etc., New York, 1863. 
•Edited by K.imphausen, Berlin, 187a 
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always follow it, however, but incorporated into it new matter, 
partly from written sources and partly from tradition. This recen- 
sion included only a few verses of Deuteronomy, which arose in the 
time of Manasseh, so that it formed apart of the Pentateuch found 
in the temple in the time of Josiah. The author of Deuteronomy 
was also the editor of the whole Pentateuch. # 

Flirst 1 believes the Pentateuch to be composed of various docu- 
ments, some of which were ante-Mosaic, but that the most were 
composed in the Mosaic age, in great part by the law- 
giver himself; and that the last revision of the whole 
Pentateuch and Joshua was made at the end of the period of the 
Judges. Two writers figure in Ftirst's scheme : the " narrator " and 
the " supplementer." He attaches but little importance to the use 
of the divine names in different portions of Genesis. 

In 1866, Prof. K. H. Graf, of Meissen, in his discussion of The 
Historical Books of the Old Testament, put forth the views of the 
hypothesis that the Pentateuch and the earlier proph- ^wi^Ttte 
ets (Genesis-2 Kings), form one book. He supposes* Pentateuch, 
that a writer, the Jehovist, about B. C. 750, revised an older his- 
torical work (the Elohist), which had been composed partly from 
oral and partly from written sources. This revised work of the 
Jehovist was an historical work rather than a law book. It con- 
tained the most of Genesis, but lacked Exodus xii, 1-28, 43-51 ; 
xxv-xxxi; xxxv-xl, the whole of Leviticus, about one half of 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy i-xxx.* Toward B. C. 600, this work 
was revised and continued by the Deuteronomist. About B. C. 450 
the Pentateuch received its present form by the introduction of 
the laws collected and arranged by Ezra; or, rather, it received its 
complete form immediately after Ezra. 4 He thinks that Ezekiel 
wrote Leviticus xviii-xxiii, xxv, xxvi. He thus divides the Elohis- 
tic document (Grundschrift) of the Pentateuch. After his atten- 
tion had been called to the inconsistency of this proceeding, he 
reconsidered the matter, and adopted the view that " The Elohistic 
parts of Genesis are later than the Jehovistic parts." ' 

Prof. Kayser, of Strassburg, in his Prae-Exilic Book of the Primi- 
tive History of Israel and its Enlargements, finds, as the result of 
his investigations, that there was a Pentateuchal document, the 
Jehovist, written before the time of Amos, Hosea, and Micah, who 
refer to it, but know nothing of the Elohist. Nor does the Deut- 
eronomist, who lived in the time of King Manasseh or Josiah, 
know ;.-ny thing of the Elohist ; he is acquainted with the Jehovist 

1 See V. ; Geschichte der Biblischen Literatur, Leipzig, 1867. • Pp. in, 112. 

* Ibid., p. 94. 4 Ibid., p. 75. * Wellhausen's Bleek, p. 161. 
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only. " The Deuteronomist," he says, " was also acquainted with 
the Jehovistic law, Exodus xx-xxiii, xxxiv. The Elohira book 
arose in the time of Ezra." l The Jehovistic and Eiohistic books 
were united after the exile.* 

Prof. J. Wellhausen, in his additions to Bleek's Einleitung,' gives 
his views of the composition of the Pentateuch, and refers to 
previous discussions, in which he sets forth his views more at large. 
His first document is the Jehovistic Book of History (J E), formed 
from two sources, one of which (J) used the name Jehovah, the 
other (E) Elohim. This book contained only very short laws 
(Exodus xx-xxiii). To it was afterward united Deuteronomy, 
which was originally only a law book. At the same time the 
whole Hexateuch (which altogether lacked Leviticus) was revised 
from the standpoint of the Deuteronomist, least in Genesis, more 
in Exodus and Numbers, and most in Joshua. Beside this com- 
bination there stands independently also another historical and 
legal work, the Codex of the Priests. Its foundation — which ap- 
pears almost pure in Genesis, but elsewhere is enlarged in the 
most comprehensive manner through the labour of a whole school 
— is the book of the four covenants (Q), a work which presents the 
laws in a strictly historical framework. The last editor of the 
Hexateuch (R) combined the previous work with the Codex of the 
Priests. This Codex is later than Deuteronomy.* Wellhausen 
manifestly considers it largely the work of Ezra. 

Abram Kuenen, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Leyden, has, in different treatises, set forth his views of the Penta- 
teuch. The work of Bishop Colenso, according to his confession, 
seems to have influenced him. He observed that those portions of 
the Pentateuch in which Colenso found the greatest difficulties had 
been considered the oldest portions of the Pentateuch. He "grad- 
ually reached the conviction that our criticism of the fundamental 
document (Grundschrift of the Pentateuch) has stopped half way."* 

In 1869-18*0, Kuenen published in Dutch his Religion of Israel.' 
His standpoint is naturalistic. " For us," says he, " the Israelitish 
is one of those [principal] religions, nothing more, but also noth- 
ing less." T " Even though it be admitted that God may now and 
then have suspended natural laws, no one has a right to assume for 
that reason that this really took place among the Israelites." 8 

i Strassburg, 1874. P- *¥>• * Ibid -» P- x 43- * Berlin. 1878. 

••Wellhausen's Bieek, pp. 177. 178. *Ibid., p. 155. 

•Translated into English by Alfred Heath May, and published in London and 
Edinburgh, in 3 vols., 1874-1875. Republished without change in 1882-1883. 
'Vol. i, p. 5- 8 Ibid., p. 21. 
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Kiienen, with all his skepticism, admits some facts in the Penta- 
teuchal history. " We may not doubt," says he, " that the Exodus is 
an historical fact. Independently of the authority of the Pentateuch 
and the book of Joshua, it is proved by the testimony of the 
prophets." 1 He grants that Moses was the leader of the Israelites 
in Egypt and subsequently, and that he established the worship of 
Jehovah in Israel. 

Respecting the ten commandments, Kuenen remarks: " There is 
no real obstacle to the supposition that they are derived from 
Moses : on the contrary, their contents and arrangement are entirely 
in accordance with the theory of their Mosaic origin." ' " The tradi- 
tion which ascribes them to Moses is worthy of respect on account of 
its undisputed antiquity." "We acknowledge as a fact that Moses 
in the name of Jahveh prescribed to the Israelitish tribes such a law. 
as is contained in the ten words."* "We are led," says he, "to 
place the institution of the Sabbath in the Mosaic time." 4 He also 
remarks : " From the Mosaic time downward there always existed 
in Israel a worship of Jahveh without an image. Scarcely any tra- 
dition of Hebrew antiquity is better guaranteed than that which 
derives the ark of Jahveh from the lawgiver himself."' In Kuenen's 
view, " Moses bequeathed no book of the law to the tribe of 
Israel." * " It is quite certain that nearly all the laws of the Penta- 
teuch date from much later times." 7 " In the eighth century B. C. 
but few laws — and those, as we shall see further on, not even uni- 
versally or in the same sense — were ascribed to Moses, and carried 
back to the sojourn in the desert of Sinai." e "I have been led to 
the conviction that the priestly legislation in Exodus and Numbers 
was not brought to its present form until after the exile, and there- 
fore in its entirety is younger than Deuteronomy. . . . The decrees 
of the priestly laws were not made and invented during or after the 
exile, but drawn up. Prior to the exile the priests had already de- 
livered verbally what, with the modifications that had become neces- 
sary in the meantime, they afterward committed to writing." 9 
After the ten commandments, Kuenen seems to consider Exodus 
xxi-xxiii, which he calls the Book of the Covenant, as standing next 
in point of antiquity. 

Kuenen divides the priestly laws of the middle books of the Penta- 
teuch into three groups. The first embraces Leviticus xviii-xxiii, 
xxv, xxvi. To the second group belong in great part the laws in 
Exodus xii, xxv-xxxi, in Leviticus i-xvii, xxiv, xxvii, and most of 

1 Vol. i, p. 117. •Ibid., p. 284. 8 Ibid., p. 285. 

4 Ibid., p. 286. 8 Ibid., p. 289. • Vol. ii, p. 7. 

1 VoL i, p. 272. 8 Ibid., p. 139. "Vol. ii, p. 96. 
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the priestly documents in Numbers, both the purely legislative and 
the semi-historical. His third group is " usually closely united with 
the older documents in three central books of the Pentateuch, and 
cannot be separated from them without difficulty." 1 "The laws," 
says he, " of the first and second groups, and the historical narra- 
tives belonging to them, were written in Babylonia between the 
years 538 and 458 B. C." f The author of the first group of 
priestly laws wrote also the book of Elohistic History, the Book of 
Origins. Genesis i, i-ii, 3, was, accordingly, written about the time 
of Ezra! It is clear that Kuenen -considered the author of the 
Elohistic narrative the inventor of the historical incidents. Deut- 
eronomy, he holds, is a forgery of the seventh century before 
Christ. 1 

Prof. Smend, of Basel, asserts that the priestly laws of the Penta- 
teuch were unknown to Ezekiel, and, therefore, had no existence 
at the time.* Prof. W. Robertson Smith, in lectures on The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church,* puts into a popular form the 
views of Graf, Wellhausen, and Kuenen on the Pentateuch. But, 
at the same time, he widely differs from the naturalistic views of 
these men in admitting a divine revelation as the basis of the Mo- 
saic system. In short, he endeavours to breathe into the deathly 
results of a rationalistic criticism the living spirit of divine reve- 
lation. After the ten commandments, Prof. Smith recognizes as 
most ancient Exod. xxi-xxiii, which he calls "the first legislation."* 
But he does not seem to think that these laws were written by 
Moses, for he says : " Till we come to the book of Deuteronomy, we 
find no statement that Moses wrote down more than the ten com- 
mandments." 7 He contends that "Deuteronomy was unknown 
until long after the days of Moses." "It was not known to 
Isaiah." 8 But he does not believe in "the idea of some critics, 
that the Deuteronomic Code was a forgery of the temple priests, or 
of their head, the high priest Hilkiah."* "It was of no conse- 
quence to Josiah — rt is of equally little consequence to us— to know 
the exact date and authorship of the book. Its prophetic doctrine 
and the practical character of the scheme which it set forth — in 
which the new teaching and the old Torah were fused into an in- 
telligible unity — were enough to commend it." 10 He regards " the 
Levitical law as later than Ezekiel." 11 " The development of the 
details of the [Levitical] system falls, therefore, between the time 
of Ezekiel and the work of Ezra."" "It is for the historian to 



* Ibid., p. 152. Mbid., p. 19. 4 Com. on Ezekiel. 

New York, 1883. • Ibid., p. 316. * Ibid., p. 331. 

Ibid., p. 375. " Ibid., p. 384. 



1 Vol. ii, p. 150. * Ibid., p. 152. 8 Ibid., \ 

8 D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1883. • Ibid., ] 
8 Ibid. , p. 354. • Ibid. , p. 362. 10 Ibid. , p. 363. " 
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determine how far the Levitical law is mere law, of which we can 
say no more than that it was law for the Second Temple, and how 
far it is also history which caa be used in- describing the original 
sanctuary of the ark in the days of Moses." l 

The new -theory has been decidedly opposed by Noldeke, who 
in his work published in i'868 thinks that the laws in opponents of 
Leviticus and the chapter on the tabernacle were written toe theory of 
in the ninth or tenth century before Christ ; and that 
the principal portion of the Pentateuch belongs to the earlier kings. 
Riehm, in the Studien und Kritiken for 1868 and 1872, strongly op- 
poses the new theory. Prof. Curtiss in his valuable work on The 
Levitical Priests' tests the new theory, and finds it wanting respect- 
ing the priesthood. Klostermann, in Delitzsch's Journal of Lutheran 
Theology, 1877, refutes the theory that Ezekiel wrote Leviticus 
xviii-xxvi. Prof. August Dillmann, of the University of Berlin, in 
his Commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, takes strong ground 
against the new theory, and remarks: "That the priests of the 
central sanctuary in ancient time wrote their laws is the most rea- 
sonable supposition in the' world. . . . That the laws relating to the 
priesthood and divine service were not written down, or even made, 
until the Babylonian Captivity, is absurd (Widersinnig)." 1 It is 
also opposed by Bredenkamp,* of Erlangen. Prof. Watts, of Belfast, 
in his New Criticism,' has replied to Prof. W. Robertson Smith. 
Dr. Stebbins, in A Study of the Pentateuch, reviews and decid- 
edly condemns Kuenen's views in his Religion of Israel. 6 

Prof. W. H. Green, of the Princeton Theological Seminary, pub- 
lished in the Presbyterian Quarterly Review a masterly refutation 
of Prof. W. Robertson Smith, which he enlarged and republished 
in book form, with other kindred articles.* Prof. Delitzsch has 
written against the new theory, but makes so many concessions to it 
that he rather seems to favor it. 8 " He admits that ' the Mosaic 
legislation had its history, and that the codification of its parts was 
executed successively ' — yea, that the process extended over a 
thousand years." * 

1 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 384. 
. ' Edinburg, 1877. 'Vorwort, Leipzig, 1880. 

4 Gesetz und Propheten, 1881. * Second ed., 1882. • Boston, 1881. 

1 New York, 1883. 

•His views are given by Joseph Cook in the N. Y. Independent, Sept. 15, 1881. 

• Prof. F. A. Gast, D.D., in the Reformed Quarterly Review for July, 1882. 
This article and the one in the previous number of the Review by the same author 
are very valuable, and give a comprehensive view of the theories respecting the 
Pentateuch. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EXAMINATION OF THE DOCUMENT HYPOTHESIS. 

TT is thus seen that the impugners of the Pentateuch regard it not 
A as the work of Moses, but as a patchwork, a mosaic, of various 
documents, written at different periods by various authors. Re- 
specting the document hypothesis, we may remark, first of all, 
that there is very little agreement, as we have already seen, among 
the opponents of the genuineness of the Pentateuch in regard to the 
number of the original documents, when they were composed, by 
whom and from what sources, and when the final revision of the 
whole was made. This want of unity in view is a strong proof that 
their theories rest upon no solid basis of facts. One feature, how- 
ever, stands out prominently in nearly all their theories: they de- 
prive Moses, as much as possible, of all connexion with the 
composition of the Pentateuch. 

That part of the Pentateuch which the critical school, prior to 
Graf, with great unanimity, called the fundamental 'document (Grund- 
schrift) — consisting of the Elohistic history in Genesis, and a large 
part of the history and most of the laws in the middle books — is 
now pronounced by Graf and his school to be the latest of all. In 
short, what former critics considered the foundation of the Penta- 
teuchal edifice the new school declares to be the top. The new 
school, therefore, throws every thing into confusion. It affirms 
that, prior to Ezra, the first chapter of Genesis and the first three 
verses of the second had no existence, and that the history of 
creation began with Gen. ii, 4. In this way, there is not a single 
hint in Genesis that God created every thing in six days, in spite of 
the fact that this is affirmed in the fourth commandment, Exodus 
xx, 8-1 t, and that the Sabbath was ordained to commemorate the 
divine rest after the six days' work of creation. If one can believe 
that no Jewish historian until Ezra, a thousand years after Moses, 
would write an account of the six days' work of creation, and that 
previous to that time the account of creation begun in the following 
manner: "And every plant of the field before it was in the earth " 
etc., we do not envy him his judgment. Jeremiah quotes Gen. i, 2 : 
11 1 beheld the earth, and, lo, it was without form, and void " (iv, 23) 
The Hebrew is exactly that of Genesis (Vihl vfn). So also in Deut- 
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eronomy and the earlier prophets, there are references to the 
Elohistic history in Genesis, as we shall see. 

The different names for the Divine Being — Elohim, God, Jehovah 
(properly Jahveh), and Jehovah Elohim (Lord God, Eng. Ver.)— 
found in different portions of the Book of Genesis furnish the original 
ground for the decomposition of the Mosaic writings. In the other 
books of the Pentateuch (with the exception of the first few chapters 
of "Exodus) the use of the divine names furnishes no 
support at all for the document hypothesis. But it against the 
must be borne in mind that the hypothesis that one doc- ^^^ ihy ' 
ument, or more, entered into the composition of the Book 
of Genesis and into the first two chapters of Exodus, by no means 
militates against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. That the 
traditions of the Hebrew people would be written down during their 
sojourn in Egypt, where they came in contact with a people who 
were accustomed to write the annals of their kings, and to compose 
works on science and religion, is highly probable. Joseph, who mar- 
ried the daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of On, might have compiled 
the annals of the Hebrews and the traditions respecting the deluge 
and the antediluvian world. But those annals might have been very 
defective, and have contained no account, or a very imperfect one, of 
the work of creation, the order of which none but God could know. 
The original document lying before Moses — for we can scarce- 
ly believe it at all probable that the Hebrews had two different 
documents which related the history of the world from the creation 
to the time of Moses — may have been used by him in the composi- 
tion of Genesis. In this way we might find in Genesis a narrator 
(tht Elohisi), and an editor or reviser, the Jehovist (Afoses). How 
far this is probably true must be determined from the phenomena 
exhibited in the book. 

In the account of creation, ending with the third verse of the 
second chapter of Genesis, the Creator is called Elohim (God). 
After this we have an enlarged account of the creation of the first 
pair of the human race, the condition of the earth, the planting of 
Eden, the fall of man and his expulsion from Paradise, ending with 
the fouith chapter. In this historical sketch (with the exception of 
the address of the serpent to Eve, and her reply, where Elohim (God) 
is used) the name of the divine Being is Jehovah Elohim (Lord 
God, Eng. Ver.). Such phraseology is found nowhere else, either in 
Genesis or in any other book of the Bible. 1 At the end of the first 
account of creation, and immediately preceding the more special 

1 Everywhere else, if Jehovah God is used, it is in such form as this: Jehovah* 
Cod of heaven. 
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narrative of a part of the divine work, we have the statement: 
u These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth when 
.they were created, in the day that Jehovah God made the earth 
Jehovah and anc * tne heavens" (Gen. ii, 4). Now the question arises, 
Eiohim con- whether this verse belongs to the first narrative of crea- 
tion or to the description that follows. To refer it to 
the latter would be unsuitable, for in this there is no consecutive ac- 
count of creation, no mention at all of the making of the heavens 
and of the earth. There appears, therefore, a good reason for re- 
ferring it to the preceding account, to which it is altogether applica- 
ble. But why was this verse (ii, 4) not placed at the very beginning 
of Genesis ? For a very good reason ; since in that case it would 
take away the sublimity and prominence of the declaration: "In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth." How com- 
paratively feeble, and almost awkward, would be such an arrangement 
as this : " These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth, 
when they were created, in the day that Jehovah God made the heav- 
ens and the earth. In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth." Ftlrst refers verse ii, 4, to the preceding account of crea- 
tion. 1 Further, the " and " (1) that follows the verse forbids the refer- 
ence to what follows : " And every plant of the field," etc., ver. 5. 

The next question is : Why does the narrator use, in the second 
description, the combined names Jehovah Eiohim ? Evidently to 
show that Eiohim. the general name for the divine Being, is the same 
Jehovah' who manifested himself to the Hebrews in Egypt, and who 
was in a special sense their God. We have already observed thai 
this form of blending the two names occurs nowhere else ; but very 
frequently we find both names used in passages which obviously were 
written by one author. Take as an example the Eighteenth Psalm 
of David, in which several divine names — Eiohim, Eloah, El 
(God), and Jehovah (Lord) — occur without our being able to deter- 
mine in most instances why one name should be preferred to the 
other. In some cases there is a special fitness in using one in pref- 
erence to another; while in others no good reason can be assigned 
for discriminating between them. We ourselves often use them pro- 
miscuously. 

^eschichte der Bib. Liter., vol. i, p. 69, note. I refer to FiSrst especially on no* 
rjount of his great knowledge of the Hebrew Bible, and from the fact that he is a 
Rationalist, and treats the Hebrew Scriptures with great freedom, and cannot be 
supposed to be biased in favour of any thing that may be considered orthodox. 

•The name mn"\ Jehovah, should be written with different vowels, and pro- 
nounced Jahveh, the future of the verb Pnn, (Havah), to be, the Being who witf *r, 
who will always exist, tlie Absolute Bern?. The Hebrews use the future tense to 
indicate what is customary, permanent, i*. |Tll*. trn^SJ, (Cod), are terms indic- 
ative of might, power. 
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In flie very rnidst of the narrative df'the cfreattion and'tefl-o'fuian, 
«n which Jehovah Elohim (Lord God) is used, we 'find both the 
-serpent and the woman using Elohim. It wo«W be wretfhaMe to 
put the wor4 Jehovah into the twonfth of tfoe scftpcffct, 4tn« IBkMm is 
taken wp from *he serpent by Eve. Tteis narrative fnost properly 
belongs to Moses, the *heo&ogian and tawgive*, and stands most 
rrttimaftety connected with his whoAe system. No* «d© we think that 
my historian of the creation, subsequently to the time in which 
God reveafle* hhasdf to Moses as Jehovah, wcmM have omitted the 
use of the latter aagnst ttfatne. 55ot Ss ^Wre any thing strange in- 
supposing that Mtrses shotrid 'first 'give Ws * general con- Probat*** ot 
secutive Wrstwy of *?rea*Wr\, aftd tthe* * moTe particular S?wa5^J«h 
•description rf the ifrn porta** parts <rf it, especially when tawrt.. 
the more p>atn*crtar ajcwoat was s& closely connected witK tfce4«s- 
tory that was to fcHot*. 

In the fowrth ^foapter Jetoovah (Lord) is everywhere used,' ex- 
cept in the twenty-fifth verse, where Eve says, on the birth of Seth, 
*God hath appointed w*e another seed instead of Abel}. whom Cain 
slew." When Abel was born she said : " 1 have gptten a man 
(through the aid of] Jehovah." We cannot assert,, with, any degree 
of probability, why she used the one term for the divine Being in. 
stead of the other. In the fifth chapteT Elohtmi (God) is used, 
with but one exception, where Jehovah occurs;, and' in the sixth 
chapter Elohim occurs eight times and Jehovah, four times. In 
verses five, six, and seven, Elohim and Jehovah, stand in the closest 
connexion. 

The Statement in chap, vi, 2, " that the sons-of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men that they were fair, and they took them.wives of all which 
they chose," has no reference, as some have imagined, and oven 
Gesenius among the number, to the intercourse of angels with women. 
Such an idea would have been abhorrent to all the religious views 
of the Old Testament writers, and would require the clearest lan- 
guage to establish it Nor is the phrase rrrtoxrt '«, sons of God, ever 
used in the Pentateuch for angels. It occurs a few times, prob- 
ably in this sense, in the poetic book of Jjob (i, 6 ; ii, 1 ; xxxviii, 7)/ 
and in a very similar form and in a similar sense in Psalm 
lxxxix, 6. The passages in Job are referred to the angels by the 
LXX. On the contrary, in Genesis xxviii, 12, where Jacob beheld in 
a dream the angels of God ascending and descending upon the lad- 
der extending from earth to. heaven, they are called by a different 
expression, D^rt 1 ?* 0^0, messengers of God* But the phrase " sons 

1 1n this passage the article is omitted before Elohim, 
•Also in Gen. xxxii, 1: " The angels of God met him." 
Vol. I.— 6 
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of God" in Genesis vi, 2, must refer to the holy people of God upon 
the earth. The Targums of Onkelos, Midrash, and Symmachus, 
whom FUrst follows, have sons of princes, or companions of distin- 
guished ones. The LXX adheres closely to the Hebrew — " sons of 
God." In Exodus iv, 22, God calls Israel his son ; and in Hosea 
i, 10. it is said, "Ye are the sons of the living God." 

In the next two chapters (vii, viii), in which we have a descrip- 
tion of the deluge, its subsidence, Noah's leaving the ark, and his 
sacrifice to Jehovah, both Elohira and Jehovah are employed. In 
some sections of the description of the deluge only one of the divine 
names is found; in others, both occur : in one short section Elohim 
alone occurs, and but once; while both names are found in the six- 
teenth verse of chapter vii. 

There are, it is true, some apparent indications of two separate 
Apparent m- acc0lints °f tne deluge, not in the use of the divine 
dications of names merely, but also in the matter of the narrative 
two accounts. itgelf . fof we find that when £/Mm ( God ) commanded 

Noah to build the ark, he ordered him to take into it hoo living 
things of each kind, the male and the female; but after the ark is 
built, Jehovah commands Noah to take living things into the ark, 
the unclean by twos, the male and his female, and the clean by 
sevens, the male and his female. And it is said of clean beasts, and of 
^beasts that are not clean, and of fowls, and of every thing thatcreepeth 
upon the earth, there went in two and two unto Noah into the ark, 
*he male and the female, as God had commanded Noah (verses 8, 9). 
Again, after enumerating different kinds of living beings, without 
discriminating between clean and unclean, it is added : " And they 
went in unto Noah into the ark, two and two of all flesh, wherein is the 
breath of life. And they that went in, went in male and female of 
all flesh, as God had commanded him ; and Jehovah shut him in " 
(vii, 15. 16). We cannot suppose that the author of the Elohistic 
iportion knew nothing of the distinction between clean and unclean 
— though that has been asserted — for this distinction is recognised 
-in the Elohistic portion (vii, 7-9). Respecting the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the number of living things (by twos) that were 
ordered to be taken into the ark when the command was given to 
build it, and the larger number of clean animals (by sevens) that 
were directed to be taken into the ark after it was completed, it 
may be observed that the first command was in general terms, but 
when the ark was completed the numbers were more specifically 
stated. And when it is said that the living things went into the ark 
two and two, even in the section which closes with the name of Je- 
hovah, it is difficult to think that there can be a real contradiction ; 
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rather, the expression " two and two M indicates that they came in 
pairs, without fixing the number of pairs of each kind, or discrimi- 
nating between the clean and the unclean. 

There is considerable repetition in the account of the deluge, and, 
indeed, in other parts of the Pentateuch, which is not strange in a 
work of sc great antiquity. In fact, repetition is characteristic of 
the poetry of the Hebrews, as well as of that of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, whose poetry would naturally affect a prose writer like Moses, 
skilled in their learning. Respecting the Egyptians, Wuttke re- 
marks : " In poetical productions they loved the repetition of the 
same thought in a different form, either to make it clearer or to give 
it more emphasis." ' 

In the subsequent parts of Genesis, Elohim is used in some 
sections, Jehovah in others, while in some instances the two names 
are inseparably connected. Some sections contain no divine name. 
In the last chapters of Genesis, Elohim is almost universally used. 
It was extremely natural, indeed, that Joseph, in his intercourse 
with the Egyptians, should use Elohim, as they knew not Jehovah. 
In some cases it is possible to assign a reason for the preference of 
one divine name to the other; but in other cases it is impossible. 

In the first two chapters of Exodus Elohim alone is used. In the 
following chapter the Angel of Jehovah appears unto Moses in a 
burning bush, proclaims himself as " I am that I am," and commis- 
sions him to bring the Israelites out of Egypt. Here, and in the 
subsequent chapters, the use of Elohim and Jehovah are so inter- 
woven in the narrative that it is absolutely impossible to separate 
them and assign them to different documents; and in the sixth 
chapter the Almighty reveals himself to Moses as Jehovah. 

It would seem that the sacred historian, in the last chapters of 
Genesis ar.d in the first two chapters of Exodus, purposely kept the 
name Jehovah in the background, that he might bring it forward 
with more power and splendour in the divine manifestations to 
Moses and the other Israelites, in the merciful and powerful deliver- 
ance of the chosen people from Egyptian bondage, and in the estab- 
lishment of a sacred covenant with them. 

When God revealed himself to Moses as Jehovah he said, 
" I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob ^g reve ia- 
as El Shadday (God Almighty), but by my name Je- J^*^™ 8611 
hovah was I not known to them " (Exod. vi, 3). It is 
not to be supposed from this declaration that the name was ab- 
solutely unknown, but that its full import in redeeming power and 
mercy had not been known to the patriarchs, but was now about to 
be revealed gloriously in the redemption of Israel and in the es- 
1 Gcschichte dcr Schrift, p. 571. 
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tablishment of a new covenant. The Abrahamic covenant was the 
revelation of El Shadday, not the fulness of divine mercy and good- 
ness as exhibited in the import of the name Jehovah. 1 To the He- 
brews names were of the deepest significance, and were sometimes 
employed to express all that existed in the object to which they are 
applied ; especially is this the case with the Divine Names. Thus 
we find the Almighty declaring to the Israelites that he will send 
his Angel before them. " He will not pardon your transgressions, 
for my name is in him," that is, my Godhead* Deity (and so Gesenius), 
Exod. xxiii, 21. In Psalm liv, 1, we have the following : " Save me, O 
God, by thy name" that is, by the power and goodness that pertain to 
thy name. And we have a similar analogy in the New Testament 
(1 Cor. i, 21), where St. Paul says, "The world by wisdom knew not 
God " (6e6c). But nothing among the Greeks was more common 
than the name Be6g (God), yet its deep import, in the Christian 
sense — the attributes of the Deity, his relations to the human race, 
and experimental religion — were not known to the pagan world. 

It is true that if the previous history of the Hebrews showed 
that the name Jehovah was absolutely unknown to the patriarchs, the 
revelation of it made to Moses would shine forth with more splendor, 
as the orb of day without a preceding twilight. But we have posi- 
tive proof that the word Jehovah existed among the Hebrews pre- 
viously to the Mosaic period, and analogy is against the hypothesis 
of its being absolutely new, for when God communicates himself to 
men in revelation he employs terms already in use, and gives to 
them a new and deeper meaning. 

We are not to suppose, however, that the word Jehovah was 
much used before the Almighty revealed himself to Moses. But 
few names are found previously to this in which this one occurs. 
We may mention Jochebed (whose glory is Jehovah), the mother of 
Moses, and Rephaiah (whom Jehovah healed), the grandson of 
issachar. Subsequently to the Mosaic age the word is very often 
found in proper names. 

In the history of the Mosaic legislation the name Jehovah almost 
everywhere prevails, and Elohim retires into the background. In 
the history of Balaam, however, Elohim is frequently used, as being 
more suitable in describing the acts of a prophet without the pale 
of Israel ; yet to show that it was the true God with whom Balaam 
had relations, Jehovah is occasionally used. 

1 We have already remarked that this name, HIIT, was in all probability pro- 
nounced Jahveh, the future of the verb ffln, to be > The Absolute Being, The Eternal 
Divine Essence. It is evidently a Hebrew word. 
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After leaving the second chapter of Exodus we can find no sup- 
port whatever for the document hypothesis in the use of the Divine 
Names. And if unity of authorship is to be denied to the subse- 
quent part of the Pentateuch, it must be done on wholly different 
grounds. So far as pertains to the Book of Genesis, the document 
hypothesis by no means disproves the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, since Moses in the composition of Genesis might 
have made use of previously written memorials of his ancestors. 
How far he may have done so we have no means of deter- 
mining. The argument drawn from the divine names in favour of 
the use of documents by Moses is by no means conclusive, and, 
at most, would only prove that the memorials of but one annalist 
had been incorporated into the book of Genesis. But if such 
an ante-Mosaic history existed, what it embraced, and what its 
primitive form was, cannot be determined. The whole Pentateuch 
is uniform in its language ; the archaisms are found in Deuteronomy 
as well as in Genesis ; and in Genesis itself we can find no part* 
of which the phraseology belongs to an ante-Mosaic age. 

It is no objection to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
that the laws of Moses are not arranged as methodically n^metiiodiaJ 
as are those of a well-digested code of a highly civilized amngemenc 
modern State. Moses had to legislate for a people so- ^j^^** £ 
journing in the desert, and for them when they should Mowic autbor- 
enter the land of Canaan and live under altered circum- "^ 
stances. The laws were delivered in different parts of their jour- 
neyings, and sometimes to meet the exigencies of particular cases. 
History and legislation are combined ; arid this is what might have 
been expected in a work originating with Moses. Had the Penta- 
teuch arisen subsequently to the Mosaic age, its form would have 
been different — the legislation pertaining to Israel in the desert 
would naturally have been passed over as entirely belonging to the 
past, or as being altogether unknown ; the laws would, probably, 
have had a different form, resembling a well-digested code. Many in- 
cidents are recorded which would otherwise have faded away in the 
lapse of time. 

The opponents of the genuineness of the Pentateuch endeavour to 
point out contradictions in the history, and inconsis- supposed con- 
tencies in some parts of the Mosaic legislation, together 2dtaa»n8te- 
with repetitions and anachronisms, as affording proof tencies. 
that it could not have been written by Moses. But great caution is 
necessary in considerations of such a nature, lest we find contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies where none exist. Nor do we see how a 
repetition of the same precept militates against the genuineness of the 
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Pentateuch ; for it is less likely that a subsequent collector or editoi 
of the Mosaic laws would repeat a precept than that Mcses himself 
would. And if in a few instances Moses does not observe the exact 
order of time in his history and legislation, how can that be incon- 
sistent with the genuineness of the Pentateuch ? We would not judge 
after this manner in respect to the genuineness of any other book. 

Bleek thinks that Exodus vi, 2-12, in which Jehovah appears 
unto Moses, makes the impression that then for the Jirsf time God 
had revealed himself to Moses, when in fact he had already com- 
missioned him to go to Pharaoh, and to bring Israel out of Egypt 
(Exod. iii, iv). He also holds that Exod. vi, 28-vii, 7, which de- 
scribes a revelation of God to Moses, has no indication that Moses 
had already appeared before Pharaoh. He thinks that in the 
original narrative of the appearance of God to Moses, Exod. vi, 1-13 
was immediately joined to Exod. ii; that Exod. vii, 1-7 perhaps im- 
mediately followed it, and that the rest was added at a later period 
from oral tradition or from a written document. But portions of 
these supposed later chapters (iii, iv, v), in which God reveals him- 
self to Moses, and in which the Hebrew legislator appears before 
Pharaoh, are referred to in the subsequent history. In Exodus 
vii, 16, God commands Moses to say unto Pharaoh: "The Lord 
God of the Hebrews hath sent me unto thee, saying, Let my people 
go, that they may serve me in the wilderness ; and, behold, hitherto 
thou wouldst not hear." In ch. iii, 18, God commands Moses and the 
elders of Israel to go unto the king of Egypt, and to " say unto him. 
The Lord God of the Hebrews hath met with us : and now let us 
go, we beseech thee, three days' journey into the wilderness, that we 
may sacrifice to the Lord our God." Again, in ch. v, 1, it is stated that 
Moses and Aaron went in and told Pharaoh, u Thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, Let my people go, that they may hold a feast unto me 
in the wilderness.'* It is clear that chs. iii, 18, and v, 1, are referred 
to in ch. vii, 16. For if we reject iii, iv, and v, there is no instance in 
which Moses requested Pharaoh to let Israel go to sacrifice to. the 
Lord in the wilderness; and the clause in ch. vii, 16, "and behold, 
hitherto thou wouldst not hear," shows that this request bad before 
been made. And it suits the language much better to suppose 
that Pharaoh had already considered the subject for some days, 
than that it had been presented to him only on the previous day. 

Also the language, " And the children of Israel did according to 
the word of Moses ; and they borrowed of the Egyptians jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment : . . . and they spoiled the 
Egyptians " (xii, 35, 36), seems to refer to iii, 22. Certainly, it is 
the same phraseology. 
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• If Exodus iii, iv, and v are rejected from the original narrative, 
then it contained no account of the calling of Moses to proof* or um 
his great work. Such a narrative is inconceivable, for callof MuMa - 
this was a great epoch in the history of Moses. These chapters con- 
tain an account of the proofs which God gave Moses and the children 
of Israel that he had sent him, and also of his arrival in Egypt from 
Midian. They are necessary parts of the history. When Moses 
and Aaron visited the children of Israel, and Aaron performed the 
aigns before them, they believed ; and when they learned that God 
was about to deliver them, they worshipped him (iv, 30, 31). This 
statement seems natural, for the Israelites, in their misery, would 
gladly lay hold of whatever promised them any ground of hope. 
Bat, on the contrary, when the demand made upon Pharaoh to let 
them go had caused their burdens to be increased (ch. v), and Moses a 
secomi time spoke to them of deliverance by the Lord, " they heark- 
ened not unto Moses for anguish of spirit and cruel bondage " 
(vi, 9). And this is what might have been expected. Disappointed 
in their first hope, in the increase of their miseries they gave them- 
selves up to despair. The whole history is consistent ; and the 
silence in chapter vi about a previous appearance of Moses before 
Pharaoh can by no means negative such an appearance. 

The genealogy of Moses and Aaron (Exodus vi, 14-27) has fur- 
nished ground of objection to the genuineness of the ^Gai™ ^ 
Pentateuch. 1 And it must be acknowledged that the Bfo»< and ot 
genealogy, in its form and position, is rather peculiar. aron * 
It is true, there is nothing strange in giving the names of the ances- 
tors of Moses and Aaron, and also of those of the chief families of 
Levi, but especially of the sons of Aaron, whose names afterward 
appear ir. the Mosaic history in connexion with the priesthood. 
Nor would a catalogue of the chief Israelites be out of place in the 
history of the Exodus. The most peculiar and most unsuitable 
part of the list is found in the verses (14 and 15) beginning with the 
words, " These be the heads of their fathers' houses," and followed 
with the names of the sons of Reuben and the sons of Simeon. 
After "this the families of Levi are given, ending with the remark : 
" These are that Moses and Aaron." 

The sons of Reuben and Simeon stand without any additions, just 
as they are given in the list of the sons of Jacob who came down 
into Egypt (Gen. xlvi, 9, 10). Not even the ages of Reuben and 
Simeon when they died are stated ; while in the list of the ancestors 
of Moses and Aaron, and their relatives, and the sons of Aaron and 
his grandspn, the ages of Levi, Kohath, and Amram, at the time of 
1 Bleek, among others, objects to the genealogy, p. 222. 
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their death, are given. The sons of Moses, on account of their being 
of little importance in the history, are not named. This list con- 
tains no one born later than the Mosaic period, and the fact that it 
gives the ages of several at their death shows that it must have been 
written down in the Mosaic time, or soon afterward. It seems not 
improbable that Reuben and Simeon, and their sons (rn vi, 14, is% 
have teen interpolated from Gen. xlvi, 9, 10, Just as we have in Matt 
xxvii, 35, " That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, They parted my garments among them, and upon my vest- 
ure did they cast lots," interpolated from Psalm xxii, i8y or from 
John xix, 24. On this hypothesis, "These be the heads of their 
fathers' houses " (Exod. vi, 14) will refer to Moses and Aaron. 

In Exod. xix, 22, it is said : "And let the priests also, which come 
near to the Lord, sanctify themselves ; " and also in verse 24 : 
** Let not the prints and the people break through. " As Aaron and 
his sons had not yet been consecrated to the priesthood, some have 
thought that those passages in which priests are mentioned are an- 
achronisms. But are we to suppose that the Israelites had no priests 
before Aaron and his sons? Did they live several centuries in 
Egypt, among a people who had a powerful priesthood, without ever 
having any priests themselves? Were they wholly without religion 
in Egypt, no one sacrificing to Jehovah, nor making intercession for 
the people? Such an idea is preposterous. It has been objected 
that Exod. xxxiv, 23-26 is a repetition of Exod. xxiii, 17-19,' for 
each of these sections contains the command that all male Israel- 
ites should appear before Jehovah three times a year, and that the 
blood of the Lord's sacrifice should not be offered with leaven, 
"neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto 
the morning. The first of the firstfruits of thy land thou shalt bring 
unto the house of the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in 
his mother's milk." But the precepts of the thirty-fourth chapter of 
Repetition for Exodus were delivered when Moses went up to God in 
•mpfaMii. Mount Sinai a second time, to have renewed the tables 

of stone which he had broken ; and under these circumstances some 
of the precepts found in Exod. xxiii — which God delivered to 
Moses when he first went up to Mount Sinai — are repeated for 
emphasis. 

In Exod. xxiii, 9, the precept, " Thou shalt not oppress a stranger : 
for ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt," is a repetition of Exod. xxii, 21. But in both cases 
this precept stands connected with other benevolent precepts of a 
different character ; and its being twice given shows the stress that 
1 By Bleek, pp. 218, 219. 
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was laid upon it. The twentieth chapter of Leviticus has been re- 
garded as scarcely anything more than a repetition of the eighteenth 
of Leviticus; but there is this important difference, that, while the 
latter chapter merely sets forth the things prohibited, the former 
contains the penalties annexed to the crimes. 

In Numbers chapter xi there is an account of the sending of 
quails to the Israelites, which were to last them a whole month. As 
no mention is made that they were before sent, Bleek ' thinks that the 
sending of these birds as stated in Exodus xvi never occurred, but 
that the real event in Numbers xi had been erroneously supposed 
to have occurred at the same time that manna was first given. But 
the argument from silence is very delusive. Nor is there any thing 
in the language to indicate that quails had never been sent before. 
What excited the incredulity of Moses was, that God had promised 
to feed all the people of Israel with flesh for a whole month. We 
have no indication in Exodus xvi whether the quails were sent once 
or several times. But how could the historian have made such a 
blunder as Bleek thinks he did, when the history, whether we sup- 
pose it written by Moses or not, shows such a minute knowledge of 
events ? The lusting of the Israelites after flesh, the sending them 
immense quantities of quails, the plague that broke out in conse- 
quence of the murmuring against God, and the naming of the place 
where they were encamped Kibroth hattaavah (the graves of lust)-— 
all combine to make the narrative in Numbers xi salient and mem- 
orable in the history of the exodus. The natural tendency, so far 
from producing the account of the quails in Exodus xvi, would have 
been to blot it out altogether. 

Nor is there any good reason for supposing,' in the account of 
Moses bringing water out of the rock, and calling the place Massah 
{temptation, trial), and also Meribah (strife. Exodus xvii, 1-7), that 
two different occurrences are here blended into one, because in 
Numbers xx, 1-13, on another occasion, when the people murmured 
for the want of water, Moses smote the rock, and the waters gushed 
forth, and the fountain was called the water of Meribah. In each 
case there was Meribah or strife. But the fountain first named was 
called Massah, and the other name, Meribah, was also given it at the 
time of the occurence. But when the second fountain, called Mer- 
ibah, was opened at Kadesh, the first named fountain, in Exod. xvii, 7, 
was called by no other name than Massah, as is evident from Deut. 
vi, 16; ix, 22; xxxiii, 8, where the fountain is so styled. How 
could it be otherwise, if confusion was to be avoided ? 

In Numbers ix, 15-23, we have, in the particular account of the 
1 Page 219. "Against Bltek, pp. 219, 220. 
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cloud, and the appearance of fire that rested upon the tabernacle in 
connexion with the journeyings of the Israelites, an amplification 
of the statement in Exodus xl, 34-38, made when the tabernacle 
was set up. The account in Num. ix was written at least a yeai 
after that in Exod. xl ; for in the former it is stated, " whether it 
were two days, a month, or a year, that the cloud tarried upon the 
tabernacle." In these statements there is nothing inconsistent with 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

The different names by which Moses's father-in-law seems to be 
Various name* cal kd create a difficulty, though not of a serious nature, 
of Hoaes'8 fa- It seems best to regard Raguel as the father-in-law of 
Moses, and to suppose Jethro and Hobab to be his broth- 
ers-in-law. The Septuagint renders the Hebrew |nn (translated /a- 
ther-in-law in our version) by ya/^pdc, which means brother-in-law 
and father-in-law. With this rendering — brother-in-law — all is easy. 
Moses marries the daughter of Raguel, priest of Midian. About 
forty years after this, when, we may suppose, Raguel was dead, Jethro 
his son succeeded him as priest, and Moses, his brother-in-law, was 
keeping his flocks (Exod. iii, 1). Hobab, another brother-in-law of 
Moses, visits him on his journey, as we find in Numbers x, 29. The 
visit of Hobab to Moses mentioned in this last verse is evidently a 
different one from that described in Exod. xviii as having been made 
by Jethro, in company with the wife and the two sons of Moses. 
The position of the account of this visit of Jethro to Moses has 
given offense to some. It is stated (Exod. xviii, 5) that Moses was 
encamped at the mount of God, which is the name given in Exodus 
iii, 1, to Horeb; while in the beginning of the next chapter (xix) we 
have an account of the arrival of the children of Israel in the desert 
of Sinai, and of their encamping " before the mount," that is, Mount 
Sinai. But it is by no means certain that the visit of Jethro is 
misplaced, since it is not stated that Moses had already arrived at 
Mount Sinai. In Exod. xvii, 6, while the Israelites were still at 
Rephidim, God says unto Moses, " Behold, I will stand before thee 
there upon the rock in Horeb ; and thou shalt smite the rock, and 
there shall come water out of it, that the people mav drink. And 
Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel." We have already 
remarked that Horeb is called the mount, or mountain of God (Exod. 
iii, 1) ; and it is evident here that the Mount Sinai from which the law 
was proclaimed is not intended, for it is stated that Moses led his 
flock to Horeb. At Rephidim Moses was encamped near a mount* 
ain or hill, for he says, " To-morrow I will stand upon the top of 
the hill." Horeb was a range of which Sinai was a peak. 

Bleek thinks that references are made, in the account of Jethro'; 
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visit, to the tabernacle, which was not yet built. 1 His B iee*'i ibarp 
critical powers must here be sharp indeed ! It is stated criticism, 
that Jethro " took a burnt offering and sacrifices for God : and Aaron 
came, and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with Moses* father- 
in-law before God." Wherever sacrifice was offered, it was before 
God. Already, in Exod. xvi, 9, Moses commands Aaron to say to 
the whole congregation of the children of Israel, u Come near before 
the Lord." Even in reference to Nimrod it is said, "He was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord " (Gen. x, 9). We, as Christians, in 
private and public, speak of coming unto or before the Lord. Nor 
is there any necessary reference to the tabernacle in the language of 
Moses, "The people come unto me to inquire of God." But even 
if Moses had already arrived at Mount Sinai when Jethro visited 
him it would create no difficulty, since Moses might prefer to record 
it just before describing the arrival at Sinai, that he might not inter- 
rupt the thread of events connected with that arrival. 

In Exodus xxxiii, 7-1 1, it is said that " Moses took the tent (not 
tabernacle, as in English version) and pitched it without the camp, afar 
off from the camp, and called it the Tent of the Congregation. And 
it came to pass that every one that sought the Lord went out unto 
the tent of the congregation." It is evident that the tent here 
spoken of was a different structure from the tabernacle which Moses 
was commanded to have built. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that it was the tent which Moses had brought up with him out ot 
Egypt, in which he had been living, and to which the people re* 
sorted on important occasions to consult him, and from which or- 
ders were issued. On the occasion referred to the people had 
committed a great sin in worshiping the golden calf which Aaron 
had wide ; and, on account of this sin, Moses removes his tent 
from among them, and God talks with him at the door of the tent, 
far away from the sinful people.* God had very recently delivered 
to Moses the ten commandments, with various other precepts, and 
he now appears to Moses in his tent, thus showing to all Israel 
that, while they have sinned, with Moses he talks face to face. 
At the same time this tent was to serve as a temporary arrange- 
ment until the great tabernacle, of which it was a type, should be 
built. 

The enumeration of the children of Israel in Numbers i, in con- 
nexion with the statement of the amount of money re- Numhen mkj 
ceived and appropriated to the building of the tater- eoniributtoiw 

nacle (Exod. xxxvm, 25, 26), creates a difficulty. Ac- 

1 Page 223. 

• It is plain that the tent itself was no new contrivance, which removes Bleek's 
objection that its institution appears too late. Pp. 223, 224. 
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cording to Exod. xl, 17, the tabernacle was set up on the first day of 
the first month of the second year after the children of Israel had left 
Egypt; while the command to Moses " to take the sum of all the con- 
gregation of Israel " was given on the first day of the secdnd month of 
the second year after they had left Egypt (Num. i, 1), just one month, 
therefore, after the tabernacle was set up. Yet it is stated in Exod. 
xxxviii, 25, 26 : " The silver of them that were numbered of the con* 
gregation was a hundred talents, and a thousand seven hundred and 
threescore and fifteen shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary : a 
bekah for every man, that is, half a shekel, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary, for every one that went to be numbered, from twenty years 
old and upward, for six hundred thousand and three thousand and 
five hundred and fifty men." The largest portion of this silver was 
employed in making sockets for the sanctuary and the vail (Exod. 
xxxviii, 27, 28). The number of the Israelites here given is precise- 
ly the same as that in Num. i, 46, and there can be no doubt that 
both accounts refer to one enumeration ; the first giving merely the 
result, and the second the particulars. For, apart from the fact that 
the totals in both Exod. xxxviii, 26 and Num. i, 46 are the same, 
it is exceedingly improbable that the children of Israel should be 
numbered twice in a. few months. 1 The first enumeration was made 
to ascertain the numbers in reference to the poll tax for the taber- 
nacle and the marshalling of the armies : the second was made about 
thirty-eight years after the first (Num. xxvi, 2-51) — a short time 
before the Israelites entered Canaan — that the land might be di- 
vided in proportion to the number of each tribe (Num. xxvi, 53-56). 
These two were the only enumerations from the time the Israelites 
left Egypt until they reached Canaan. 

J. D. Michaelis seems to give the best solution of the difficulty 
under consideration. " An exact enumeration," says he, " of six 
hundred thousand men demands quite a long time, if all the names 
are to be written down. It had proceeded so far before the build- 
ing of the tabernacle that every male over twenty years of age was 
compelled to report himself and pay his poll tax ; but in the second 
month of the second year all these names were reduced to order, 
and entered into a kind of register by Moses, Aaron, and the heads 
of the twelve tribes ; and whoever in the former year had paid his 
poll tax was regarded as living, though he had since died ; and who- 
ever at that time was under twenty years of age, and had paid no 
poll tax, was still considered under twenty. It is necessary to read 
only Num. i, 2, 3, to see that the Israelites here are not simply num- 
bered, but enrolled by name, and to each one a position is to be as- 

1 Colenso absurdly supposes that here we have two separate enumerations. 
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signed in the army, which had not been done when the poll tax was 
paid." * The Levites and the firstborn of the other tribes were num. 
bered afterward. 

Bieek thinks that the tabernacle could not have been built in so 
short a time as eight or nine months, and that the date Bieek's dim- 
in Exodus (xl, 17), where it is said that the tabernacle ^o^uSl 
was set up on the first day of the first month of the rate* 
second year, is placed too early.* But we see no good reason for 
this opinion. The people contributed so liberally of their means 
that Moses commanded that no more work should be made " for 
the offering of the sanctuary M (Exod. xxxvi, 5, 6). The material 
was worked up by " Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every wise-hearted 
man in whose heart the Lord had put wisdom, even every one 
whose heart stirred him up to come unto the work to do it M (Exod. 
xxxvi, 2). In the ardour of their first love, they laboured with very 
great zeal and cheerfulness. 

Further, the history of the building of the tabernacle, the numbering 
of the children of Israel, and the position of their camps, are nar- 
rated with such circumstantiality, and so many marks of truth, that 
an error in the date of the erection of the tabernacle is inadmissible. 

The number of the firstborn males among the children of Israel 
from a month old and upward, omitting those of the Levites, is put 
at twenty-two thousand two hundred and seventy-three (Num. 
"it 43). Michaelis computes that this gives one firstborn to every 
forty-two males, which he regards as a proof that polygamy must 
have been extensively practised by the Israelites in Egypt. For, 
however many wives a man might have, and whatever number of 
sons, but one of these could be his firstborn. Perhaps the edict of 
Pharaoh to drown all the male children of the Israelites diminished 
greatly the number of the firstborn males, and on account of the 
great loss among the firstborn of Israel God may have smitten the 
firstborn of the Egyptians as a penalty. 

In the enumeration of the males of the tribe of Levi, from a month 
old and upward, the whole number is stated to be twenty- q^^^ of 
two thousand (Num. iii, 39), while the sum of the three the firstborn 
numbers (Num. iii, 22, 28, 34) is three hundred more. nude8 ' 
But it has been supposed that the three hundred in excess were 
themselves firstborn. As the whole number of the firstborn males 
of the children of Israel belonged to Jehovah, those of Levi as well 
as the rest, the actual substitute for the firstborn of Israel was the 
sons of Levi diminished by the number of the firstborn. This left 

1 From his German Annotations on Numbers, I. Gottingen und Gotha, 1771. 
• Pp. 224, 225. 
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the number of the firstborn ol Israel in excess of the Levites dimin- 
ished by the firstborn, two hundred and seventy-three, redeemed 
by paying five shekels apiece to Aaron and his sons (Num. ill, 
46-48). 

In Numbers ix, 12, it is said that the Lord spake unto Moses, and 
gave him directions respecting the passover, in the first month of the 
second year after they were come out of the land of Egypt ; while in 
Numbers i, 1, 2, the command to take the sum of the Israelites is given 
on the first of the following month. Bleek ' makes this want of exact 
chronological order an argument against the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, though it is not easy to see its force. But Moses had 
a good reason for his chronological arrangement. He tells us that 
Jehovah had given directions — in the first month of the second year — 
respecting the observance of the passover on the fourteenth day of 
the month according to its rites. Here Moses evidently refers to 
the precepts already given in" Leviticus xxiii, 5-8, and to the fact 
that the people kept the passover on the fourteenth of the first 
month. But there were certain men who had been defiled by 
the dead body of a man, so that they could not keep the passover, 
and who made application to Moses and Aaron to have their seem- 
ingly hard case considered. Moses made known their case to Je- 
hovah, who directed that all persons who were unable to eat the 
passover on the fourteenth day of the first month, on account of un- 
cleanness or being on a journey afar off, should keep it on the four- 
teenth day of the second month. It is evident, then, that these 
unclean persons kept the passover on the fourteenth of this second 
month, and this ninth chapter is the very place in which to insert 
the events of that part of the second month. And, in order to de- 
scribe what was to be done on that fourteenth day, the historian goes 
back to relate the incidents that led to the observance of the pass- 
over by some on that day. In the very next chapter (x, 11) he 
states that on the twentieth day of the second month of the second 
year the Israelites left the wilderness of Sinai ; that is, a few days 
after the unclean persons had eaten the passover. What can be 
more natural than this chronological arrangement? 

The statements made in respect to the service of the Levites in 
the tabernacle (Numbers iv, viii, 24-26) have been represented as 
contradictory. In the former chapter they are to serve from thirty 
years of age until they are fifty ; while in the latter passage their 
time of service is from twenty-five until fifty. But the kind of ser- 
vice in each case is different. In Numbers iv, the Levites who bare 
the various parts of the tabernacle during the sojourn in the desert are 
assigned to this work. They were between the ages of thirty and fifty, 

1 Page 225. 
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in the vigour of life, and were stiH to wander many years in the desert. 
This was a special service which would terminate when the taber- 
nacle had obtained a fixed locality after the conquest of Canaan. 
But in Numbers viii, 24-26, those who are to serve from twenty-five 
until they are fifty are said to " go in to wait upon the service of 
the tabernacle of the congregation." Here the precept has no spe- 
cial reference to time or place, but is in its highest sense general. 

But, further, it is evident that the first of these precepts had its 
origin in the desert ; and the second one, if originating in a period 
subsequent to Moses, would have repealed the first, which would, in 
all probability, have still been in existence. Can it be supposed for 
a moment that a later law, for no assignable reason, and contradict- 
ing the Mosaic regulation, was invented and attributed to Moses ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE UNITY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

HTHERE is a unity of plan pervading the whole Pentateuch, which 
•* shows that it is the work of one mind. 

A collection of independent documents brought together would 
have no unity nor coherence. The book of Genesis begins with the 
creation of the world in six days, and contains a brief history of 
man's fall, his expulsion from the garden of Eden, the subsequent 
history of the antediluvian world, the deluge, the preservation of 
Noah and his family, the peopling of the earth by the sons of Noah, 
the calling of Abraham, the principal incidents in his life and in the 
lives of Isaac and Jacob and Esau, the selling of Joseph into Egypt, 
and his exaltation there, which prepares the way for the removal 
to Egypt of Jacob and his family. 

The book of Exodus opens with a reference to Jacob's descent 
into Egypt, and a sketch of the history of the oppression of the 
Israelites, their deliverance from the Egyptians through The watmU ot 
Moses, the divinely commissioned leader and lawgiver ; the Books of 
the wanderings in the Desert, the giving of the law from Moie8, 
Mount Sinai, the directions for building the altars of sacrifice and 
the tabernacle, and various precepts. 

The book of Leviticus is devoted to the services of the priests, 
their duties, the law of sacrifices, and many other matters. The 
book of Numbers opens with the enumeration of the children of Is* 
rael, and contains both historical events and precepts. 

In Deuteronomy, when the Israelites have arrived in the land of 
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Moab, near the close of the forty years wandering, Moses rehearses 
their history from the time they left Horeb, and also repeats and en- 
forces, and in some cases slightly modifies, precepts before delivered. 
He also inculcates new precepts, some of which have especial refer- 
ence to the Israelites when they shall have entered the land of 
Canaan — for example, the directions concerning war. He appoints 
cities of refuge, gives directions respecting the setting up of stones 
on Mount Ebal upon which all the words of the law are to be writ- 
ten, pronounce* the blessings that shall come upon the people if 
obedient, and the curses that will overtake them if they are disobe- 
dient. He at the same time predicts their disobedience. In con- 
clusion, he teaches them a song, and pronounces a blessing upon 
the different tribes of Israel. Nothing could be more suitable to the 
position of Moses than this whole book, and it is throughout ex- 
ceedingly natural. A chapter by a later hand, containing the death 
of the great lawgiver, closes it. Without Deuteronomy the Mosaic 
legislation would be incomplete. There is nothing in the ending 
of the book of Numbers to indicate that it is the conclusion of the 
laws of Moses. The whole spirit of Deuteronomy is Mosaic. 

If we examine the Pentateuch more closely we shall find that it 
is bound together by indissoluble connexions, and permeated with 
the spirit of unity. 

In the book of Genesis we have a connected history, in which the 
stored cbarac- genealogies are carefully given, the age of the antediluvi- 
Ber of the m»- ans when the eldest son was born, and the length of their 
tol7 ' lives. The same method is generally pursued in narra- 

ting the history after the flood, down to the close of the book. No- 
where in Genesis is the age of the father given when any of the daugh- 
ters were born, and the names of the latter are rarely mentioned 
The history is evidently of a sacred character, written from a theo- 
cratic standpoint. A standard of moral right, with which the ac- 
tions of men are compared, and approved or condemned, is every- 
where recognised in Genesis. The growing wickedness of the an- 
tediluvian world, culminating in bringing down the wrath of Jehovah 
upon it, and the pious exceptions, are prominently set forth by the 
sacred writer. 

With the exception of the peopling of the earth by the sons of 
Noah, the history generally limits itself to the line of the chosen 
people ; and other natious are noticed only in connexion with the 
patriarchs, as we see in the account of the battle of the kings and 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, with which Abraham and 
Lot are historically related. 

It is easy to see that the whole of Genesis is an introduction and 
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preparation for the Mosaic Covenant contained in the fol- Genesis an in- 
lawing books. The sanctification of the seventh day at traduction, 
the end of creation is intimately connected with the Jewish Sabbath. 
The sacrifices of Abel, Noah, and Abraham, and the distinction 
made between clean and unclean animals in the account of the pres- 
ervation of living beings in the ark during the deluge, are intimately 
related to the Mosaic institutions. The history of Joseph in Egypt, 
though it seems to break the thread of patriarchal history, is, in 
fact, a necessary part of that history, as it prepares the way for the 
descent of Israel into Egypt. 

Between Genesis and Exodus there is a close connexion. God 
makes a covenant with Abraham, ami promises him that his poster- 
ity shall inherit the land of Canaan, and that in his seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed. In Genesis, also, God declares to 
Abraham that before his descendants shall come into possession of 
that land, they shall be strangers in another, in which they o^^on hb ^ 
shall serve and be afflicted, and that the " nation whom tween Gen*** 
they shall serve will I judge, and afterward shall come out and ExodU11, 
with great substance. But in the fourth generation they shall come 
hitheragain." Chap, xv, 13-16. Compare this with the afflictionsof 
the Israelites detailed in the first chapters of Exodus, and with xii, 40, 
where it is said that the sojourning of the children of Israel in the land 
of Egypt was four hundred and thirty years. The declaration made to 
Abraham, being prophecy, was expressed in round numbers, while the 
history gives the exact number. In Exodus xiii, 19, it is stated that 
" Moses took the bones of Joseph with him ; for he had straitly sworn 
the children of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you ; and ye shall 
carry up my bones away hence with you." This refers to Gen. 1, 25. 

In the third month after leaving Egypt the Israelites come to 
Mount Sinai (Exod. xix, i, 2). There the Mosaic legislation prop- 
erly begins with the delivery of the decalogue, the moral law, under 
the most solemn and awe-inspiring circumstances. Then follow four 
chapters of precepts ; after which instructions are given respecting 
the making of the ark of the covenant, and the building of the taber- 
nacle. These could not be made while the Israelites were travel- 
ling, and as they were necessary in divine worship, the building of 
them in this stage of the wandering is very appropriate. In the lat- 
ter part of the same book we have a description of the dress of the 
high priest, his consecration, and matters pertaining to his service. 
All of this seems to be in the proper place. 

When the tabernacle had been built, and Aaron and his sons were 
ready for the consecration to the divine service, Moses delivered pre- 
cepts respecting the offerings to be made to Jehovah, and prescribed 

Vol. L— 7 
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the duties of the priests — which occupy the most of the Book of 
Leviticus. In the first part of Numbers we have an enumeration of 
the people } to ascertain who are liable to military duties and to other 
services. The remainder of the book is occupied with history and 
precepts. That Moses, at the close of the forty years' wandering, 
should have rehearsed the most important events in the history of 
the Israelites, as we find in Deuteronomy, is quite natural. The ad- 
ditional precepts which he inculcates — for example, the directions for 
carrying on war when they are about to enter the land of Canaan, 
where they would have many wars to wage — seem suitable to this 
stage of the history ; and the earnest exhortation, and the deep so- 
licitude of the lawgiver for the happiness of his people, are a fitting 
close of his wonderful life. 

But the connexion of the events of the Pentateuch is not the only 
proof of its unity. A stronger evidence is furnished by the uniform- 
tty of language that pervades the whole five books, especially the 
archaisms which disappear in the subsequent books, even in those 
-so ancient as Joshua and Judges. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE ART OF ALPHABETICAL WRITING 
AMONG THE HEBREWS, AND THE STATE OF THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES IN GENERAL IN EGYPT IN THE MOSAIC AGE. 

ASa preliminary to the discussion of the genuineness of the Pen- 
^"^ tateuch, there arises the question of the antiquity of the art of 
alphabetical writing among the Hebrews : for if it can be shown 
that the art was well known among that people in the Mosaic age, 
the probability that their great lawgiver wrote his laws will be 
very great. 

Writing in hieroglyphics, which preceded alphabetical writing, 
was known and practised in Egypt at a very remote period. The 
sacred books of Thoth, the Egyptian Mercury or Hermes, were 
written, in part at least, as early as the time of Suphis, (Cheops,) tc 
whom the books were attributed. 1 This Memphitic king, according 
to Wilkinson, reigned about B. C. 2450. Numerous commentaries 
were written on these sacred books of Thoth. " Papyri are of the 
most remote Pharaonic periods, and the same mode of writing on 
them is shown from the sculptures to have been common in the age 
of Suphis, or Cheops, the builder* of the Great Pyramid." * " Every 
thing was done in writing."* They had decimal as well as duodec- 
imal calculation, and the reckoning by units, tens, hundreds, and 
thousands, before the pyramids were built* Alphabetical writing 
came into use several centuries later. " From the Pal- AIpbabetlca i 
estinians, the people near the Mediterranean Sea re- writing tn 
ceived their alphabet. The sounds of the alphabet itself, ^k^ 1 "* 
as it is known to us, suit well the general lingual characteristics of 
the Semitics. It corresponds to their peculiarity, for it expresses 
their inclination to gutturals, and the variety of their hissing or as- 
pirated sounds. We can, therefore, assert with high probability that 
its inventor was a Semitie" * That the Israelites possessed alphabet- 
ical writing when they went down into Egypt is quite evident, oth- 
erwise they would have adopted the hieroglyphic system of the 

1 See Wnttke, Geschichte der Schrift, u. s. w„ vol. i, p. 557. 

• Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii, p. 98. 
•Ibid., p. 176. * Ibid., p. 178. 

* Wuttke, Geschichte der Schrift, u. s. w. t vol. i, p. 720. • l 
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Egyptians. 1 The Phoenicians, who lived on the borders of Canaan, 
and whose language was nearly the same as the Hebrew, possessed 
writing at a very remote period. They attributed the invention of 
their alphabet to Taut, their world-god. The sacred writings of the 
Phoenicians, in which their cosmogony, the history of their gods and 
heroes, natural events, and astronomical, astrological, and psycho- 
logical doctrines were contained, weie called Taut-writings. An- 
tiquity mentions seven such writings. 1 

Among the ancient Phoenician writers, Mochus, mentioned by Jo- 
sephus* as a writer of Phoenician history, may be named. Strabo 
states, on the authority of the very learned Posidonius, that Mochus 
lived before the Trojan war. 4 There was a very ancient tradition 
among the Greeks that Cadmus, the founder of Thebes, brought six- 
teen letters of the Phoenician alphabet into Greece.* On this point 
we have the testimony of Herodotus, who states that " the Phoeni- 
cians who came with Cadmus brought among the Greeks learning 
and letters." "I myself," says he, "saw the letters of Cadmus in 
the temple of the Ismenian Apollo, in Boeotian Thebes, engraved 
upon three tripods." • The age of Cadmus was more ancient than 
that of Moses. At all events it is certain that the Greek alphabet 
was derived from the Phoenician. The letters speak for themselves. 

Another proof of the great antiquitv of the Phoenician, or Hebrew, 
AnuquitjofUie a ^P naDet 1S furnished by the linguistic researches in the 
art of wntrojr monuments of ancient Italy. Dr. Mommsen remarks : 
»n Italy. tt ^y e mus ^ ^ ot ^ as re g ar( j s Etruria and Latium, carry 

back the commencement of the artof writing to an epoch which more 
dosely approximates to the first incidence of the Egyptian dog- star 
period within historical times, the year 1322 B. C, than to the year 
776, with which the chronology of the Olympiads began in Greece. 
The high antiquity of the art of writing in Rome is evinced other- 
wise by numerous and plain indications."' The alphabet came 
from the Phoenicians through the Greeks. Writing in Hindoostan 
furnishes another proof of the antiquity of the Semitic alphabet. 
According to Max Mailer,* the Vedas were written B. C. 1200 or 
1500, And it has been shown, upon the firm ground of palaeog- 

1 Wuttke, Geschichte der Schrift, u. s. w., vol. i, p. 723. 

* Fiirst, Geschichte Bib. Lit., vol. i, p. 43. 8 Antiq., i, 18. 4 Lib. xvii, 757. 

8 So ancient was alphabetical writing considered to be, that it is attributed by 
^schylus (B. C. 450) to the god Prometheus (Prom. Desm., 460). 

e Lib. v, cap. 58. He also states that one of the tripods contained the inscrip- 
tion: "Amphitryon, returning from the Teleboans, dedicated me." This would 
be in the time of Laius, the fourth in descent from Cadmus. 

1 History of Rome (translated by Dickson), vol. i, p. 224. 

•^Lectures on the Vedas, vol. i, p. 1 3. 
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raphy, by A. Weber, of Berlin, that the ancient Hindoo alphabet 
was derived from the Semitic or Phoenician. 

A proof of the existence of writing among the Canaanites, and 
consequently among the Hebrews before the Mosaic Age, is the fact 
that when Joshua subdued the land of Canaan he found a city there 
called *>JD rvy (Kirjath-sepher), city of the book or books. 1 That the 
Israelites made use of writing in Egypt is shown by their officers 
being called Dnw (shoterim), scribes (Exod. v, 6-19), from "raw 
(shatar), to write. And in various places in the Pentateuch writing is 
mentioned as practised by the Hebrews in the Mosaic age. • 

We may further remark that it is now generally conceded that 
writing among the Semitics dates as far bock as B. C. 2000. 

Writing material was abundant in Egypt in the Mosaic age. When 
the pyramid of Cheops was built papyri were used as Art0 | WritfMr 
writing material;* they were made from a plant that inEgyptmthe 
grew in lower Egypt. The papyrus employed for sacred Moflaica « e - 
writings was about thirteen inches wide ; the length was from a few 
inches to twenty, thirty, and even sixty feet. One piece in the 
Museum of Turin is fifty-seven feet long, and another measures 
one hundred and forty- four feet.' Skins of animals were also used 
for writing at a very early period in Egypt. 4 " Records kept in the 
temple," written upon skins, are mentioned in the time of the eight- 
eenth dynasty, the age of Moses. 

As numerous allusions are made in the Pentateuch to embroidery, 
engraving on stone, and working in brass, silver, and gold, it is a 
matter of great importance to ascertain from other sources what 
was the condition of the sciences and arts in Egypt before and dur- 
ing the time of Moses. 

Astronomy and mathematics were cultivated by the Egyptians at 
a very remote period. • The Egyptian priests devoted g^,^ ^^ 
themselves ardently to astronomy, and computed the «rts in ancient 
length of the solar year with approximate correctness. ^ yp ^ 
According to Biot's investigations, they made, upon accurate exam- 
ination, a reform of their calendar about B. C. 1780. Moiris, or 
Mares, a king of the twelfth dynasty (about B. C. 2000), is said to 
have been the founder of geometry. The mathematical knowledge 
of the ancient Egyptians was transferred to the Greeks through 
Thales, Pythagoras, and Democritus, who were disciples of Egyp- 
tian priests/ Even when the pyramid of Cheops was built, the 
decimal system was in use. 

1 Josh, xv, 15, 16. 

* Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. it, p. 98. 

• Wntlke, vol. i, p. 533- 4 Wilkinson, vol. ii, p. 99. * Wuttke, vol. i, pp. 568, 569. 
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Gold wire was employed 8. C. 2000, and silver wire probably at 
the same time, certainly not more than five hundred years later. The 
ornaments in gold found in Egypt consist of rings, bracelets, armlets, 
necklaces, earrings, and numerous trinkets belonging to the toilet, 
many of which are of the time of Osirtasen I. and Thothmes IIL, 
who lived about B. C. 2080 and 1460. Gold and silver vases, statues, 
and other objects of gold and silver, of silver inlaid with gold, and of 
bunze inlaid with the precious metals, were also common at the 
same time. ' Signet rings were worn as early as the Mosaic age, and 
even earlier. 

Substances of various kinds were overlaid with fine gold leaf at a 
very early period, even in the time of Osirtasen I., about B. C. 2000. 
In the early age of Thothmes III. (about B. C. 1460) the people 
were already acquainted with various methods of overlaying with gold 
leaf, gilding, inlaying, and beating gold into other metals, previously 
tooled with devices to receive it. 1 The art of cutting glass was 
known to the Egyptians of the most remote periods, hieroglyphics 
and various devices being frequently engraved upon vases and beads. 
The art of grinding glass was known and practised. For engraving 
stone, emery powder and the lapidary's wheel were used.* The 
Egyptians manufactured fine linen at a very early period. Striped 
cloths were woven in Egypt in the age of the Pharaohs of the twelfth 
(B. C. 2000) and the eighteenth (about B C. 1460) dynasties. The 
hieroglyphics on obelisks and on other granitic monu- 
ments are sculptured with a minuteness and finish which 
are surprising, even if steel as highly tempered as our own had been 
used. The hieroglyphics on the obelisks are rather engraved than 
sculptured; and, judging from the minute manner in which they are 
executed, we may suppose the Egyptians adopted the same process as 
modern engravers, and that they even, in some instances, employed 
the wheel and drill. 4 Mirrors of metal, chiefly copper, were used by 
them. 

It is not necessary to pursue this part of our subject any further. 
Enough has already been said to show that the statements of the 
Pentateuch respecting the arts employed by the Israelites in build- 
ing the tabernacle, in making its utensils, and in adorning the priests, 
together with the allusions made to gold and other ornaments, are 
natural and credible, unless one can suppose that the Israelites, al- 
though dwelling in close proximity to the Egyptians for centuries, 
never learned any of their arts, and that no Egyptian artist ever 
appeared among them. 
1 Wilkinson, vol. ii, p. 14a • Ibid., p. 145. * Ibid., p. 67. * Ibid., pp. 156, 157. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PROOF OF THE GREAT ANTIQUITY OF THE PENTATEUCH 
FROM INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE THAT NO PART OF THE PENTATEUCH COULD 
HAVE BEEN WRITTEN DURING OR AFTER THE BABYLONIAN 
CAPTIVITY. 

T^HAT the Hebrew language would undergo no change in its 
A vocabulary and syntax in nine or ten centuries, from the age of 
Moses to the Babylonian captivity, is very improbable, Probability of 
and unless we ignore all* the teachings of history in sim- ^SJJ^ 111 ]^ 
ilar cases it is certain on a priori grounds that the Hebrew image, 
language would be affected by coming into contact with the Chal- 
dee during the Babylonian captivity. We accordingly find that 
in many instances the later Hebrew differs from the earlier, that 
the language of all the writers who lived during or after the 
Babylonian captivity is colored to a greater or less extent by the 
Chaldee ; and that the writers themselves give unmistakable evi- 
dence of the age to which they belong. In proof and illustration 
of these statements we cite the following words : a^K, Abib t is used 
in Exod. ix, 31, and in Lev. ii, 14, for green ears. Four times in 
Exodus and twice in Deuteronomy it takes the article with inn, 
hhodesh (month) prefixed, Tbxn «nn, hhoaesh haabib, month of Abib 

or greenness. The fact that Abib takes the article is a proof that it is 
not a proper noun. It occurs nowhere except in the passages 
named, and everywhere else in the Pentateuch the Hebrew months 
are indicated simply as first, second, etc. But this Abib, the first 
month of the Hebrew year, is called p*J, Nisan y in Neh. Later lan- 



not 
tbe 



ii, 1 ; Esth. iii, 7 ; and in other books composed about £*roa ta 
the time of the Babylonian captivity, we have the proper Pent*****, 
names of some of the months. Thus, in 1 Kings vi, 1, we have 
u the month Ziv, which is the second month," and Ziv in verse 31. 
In 1 Kings vi, 38, mention is made of " the month Bui, which is 
the eighth month." In Ezra vi, 15, and in several passages in 
Esther, the twelfth month is called Adar. In Zech. i, 7, the elev- 
enth month is called Shebat ; and in vii, 1, the ninth month is 
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named Ckisleu j and in Neh. vi, 15, the sixth month is called simply 
EluL The most of these proper names came from the Chaldee. 

"UK, azar, to bind, and "n'TK, ezor, a girdle, are found in later books 
of the Bible, but nowhere in the Pentateuch. 

D*J3"vm and iimtt, darics, the name of a Persian coin that 

• 1— 1 ■ : : - 

came into use after the Babylonian captivity, is found in several 
places in Ezra and Nehemiah. Why is it not found in the mid- 
dle books of the Pentateuch if they were written after the 
captivity? 

irut, with 3 prefixed, inx3 f kiehhadh, as one, together, occurs three 
times in Ezra, and once in each of the books of 2 Chronicles, Ne- 
hemiah, Isaiah, and Ecclesiastes, and nowhere else. 

BhsjStf, elgabish, hail, occurs three times in Ezekiel, and nowhere 
else. A different word is used in the Pentateuch and other biblical 
books. 

The phrase HBfK rig*?, laqahh ishshah, to take a wife, is found in 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and most of the books 
of the Bible, but in several passages in Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
2 Chronicles the phrase n#K Kfco, nasah ishshah, is used. It is, how- 
ever, not used in the Pentateuch. It is difficult to think that if 
Leviticus had been written in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah it 
would not have contained this latter phiase. 

"TO, barar, to separate, to select, to choose, and to be pure, occurs 
thirty-four times in the Old Testament, generally in the later books, 
but never in the Pentateuch. 

JW3, birah, fortress, palace, or temple, is not found in the Penta- 
teuch, but occurs in some of the books written after the Babylonian 
captivity. 

H3, bath, liquid measure, one tenth »f a homer, and equal to the 
ephah in dry measure, is nowhere found in the Pentateuch, and 
appears to be of late origin. It occurs once in Isaiah, several 
times in Kings and Chronicles, seven times in Ezekiel, and twice 
in the Chaldee of Ezra. *>rt|% omer, the tenth of an ephah, occurs 
ten times in the Pentateuch, and nowhere else. "»Dfi, homer, a meas- 
ure containing ten baths, occurs in the Pentateuch, Hosea, and 
Ezekiel, while "b, kor, the same measure, is never used in the Pen- 
tateuch, but occurs several times in 1 Kings and 2 Chronicles, and 
once in Ezekiel. Had the middle books of the Pentateuch been 
written in the time of Ezekiel or Ezra, it is in the highest degree 
probable that the word bath, and very likely also the word kdr y 
would have been found in them. 
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VkJ, to be defiled, to be pollute d, occurs in Isaiah, Zephaniah, Lam- 
entations, Malachi, Ezra, and Nehemiah, but nowhere in the Pen- 
tateuch. It is evidently late Hebrew. 

Sm, to exult, occurs forty-four times in the late books of the Old 
Testament, but never in the Pentateuch. J*n, to fear, and n;*n, 
fear, are not found in the Pentateuch, but in i Samuel, Joshua, 
Psalms, Jeremiah, Proverbs, and three times in EzekieL 

T3i is used fifteen times in the books of Kings, Chronicles, and 
once in the Psalms for the holy of holies of the Jewish temple. Now, it 
is very probable that if the middle books of the Pentateuch had been 
written during, or after, the Babylonian captivity, they would have 
contained this word, applied to the most holy place of the tabernacle. 

p'l, watch tower, is used in 2 Kings, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and 
nowhere else. 

run, to murmur ; and its derivatives are used thirty-five times in 
the later books of the Old Testament, but never in the Pentateuch. 

{DT, to appoint, is used twice in Nehemiah and once in the Hebrew 
portion of Ezra; and jot, time, occurs once in Nehemiah, and in 
Ecclesiastes and Esther. They are not found until the Babylonian 
captivity, and doubtless came from the Chaldee. 

10?, to play, to sing, is used more than forty times, but not in the 
Pentateuch. n3T, to be rantid, occurs nineteen times, but is never 
used in the Pentateuch. 

^n, palate, occurs eighteen times in various books, including 
Ezekiel. 

Don, to do violence, is found in several late books, but neither 
word is found in the Pentateuch. 

nl)C¥n nirr, Jehovah of hosts, or Jehovah God of hosts, is not found 
in the Pentateuch, though it occurs in Jeremiah, Zechariah, Mal- 
achi, and especially in Isaiah. 

"i^rnn, to be in a genealogical table, is found only in Num. i, 18. 
Instead of this word, fern? n is used twenty times in Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and in r and 2 Chronicles. 

aro, a writing, or book, or prescript, is not found in the Pentateuch, 
but occurs as Hebrew three times in Chronicles, four times in Ezra, 
once in Nehemiah, and once in Ezekiel, It evidently, at the cap- 
tivity, came from the Chaldee, which has a very similar form (3f)3). 

m'D3, a cup occurs in several places in Ezra and in i Chronicles, 
but not in the Pentateuch. 
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T03, a young lion, is found thirty-one times in the Old Testament, 
but in no case in the Pentateuch. 

D^oh, secret arts, magic arts (Exod. vii, 22 ; viii, 3, 14), and OWiS, 
magic arts (Exod. vii, 11), are found nowhere else in the Bible in 
this sense, except in the Pentateuch, but in the later books different 
words are used. 

DOfln DnS, show breads is employed in Exod. xxxv, 13 ; xxxix, 36, 
and without the article in xxv, 30. The same name also is found 
in other books. But this bread is called twice in Chronicles and 
once in Nehemiah ro^y-n DnS, bread of the row* row bread. 

v v-: — t» 

rmp, a roll of a book, occurs twenty-one times in the Old Testa- 
ment, including four times in Ezekiel, but not in the Pentateuch. 

n&HD, turban, mitre, in found eleven times in Exodus and once 
in Ezekiel, but nowhere else in the Old Testament. In some of 
the later books Ttf is used in the same sense. 

ona, high place^ occurs more than fifty times in the Old Testa- 
ment, but nowhere in the Pentateuch. It seems to have come 
into use first when the Israelites occupied Jerusalem and other 
high places. 

t:u, prince, leader, etc., is not in the Pentateuch, but occurs forty- 
two times elsewhere, being found in Samuel, Kings, Job, Proverbs, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Psalms, Nehemiah, Chronicles, and Daniel. 

yp, in Ezra iii, 1 ; Neh. vii, 73 ; Hiphil in Ezek. vii, 12, has the 
singular meaning, to come. 

rrrnJ, servants of the tabernacle, or temple, given to the Levites 
to aid them, occurs eight times in Ezra, nine times in Nehemiah, 
and once in 1 Chronicles. If the middle books of the Pentateuch 
had been written in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, it is in the 
highest degree probable, if not certain, that this word would have 
been used to designate the servants of the Levites. 

iVttD, found only in the following form construct plural : 

ni'Sno, burdens, a bearing of burdens, six times in Exodus, and no- 
where else. Outside of the Pentateuch different words are used 
for burdens, hib and S2D. 

}JD, or JJD, prefect, ruler, governor, is not in the Pentateuch, but in 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Nehemiah, and Ezra, it is used for chief 
officers among the Hebrews, just as iriM, prince, is used in the mid- 
dle books of the Pentateuch. Why, then, does not this late word oc- 
cur in the Pentateuch, if it belongs, in large part, to the time of Ezra > 
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jrSsn, or jhp, Sela Petra (the Rock), is found in Judges i, 36 ; 
2 Kings xiv, 17; Isaiah xvi, 1, and perhaps xlii, 11, for the well 
known Idumean city Petra, but it is not found in the Pentateuch. 
Is not this because the city had no existence when the Pentateuch 
was written ? 

yp, to scatter and to shake, and its noun, nvp and TO, storm, are 
not found in the Pentateuch, but some of its forms occur in Kings, 
Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, Psalms, Habakkuk, Ezekiel, Zechariah, and 
Jonah. 

"lfib, king's scribe or secretary, also military tribune, and in Chron- 
icles, Jeremiah, Ezra, and Nehemiah, it has the meaning of scribe, 
one skilled in the law of Moses; but this participle does not occur 
in the Pentateuch, which has the word ">£# (from "TOtf, to write), 
officer, leader, magistrate, thirteen times. 

^W* to gird, occurs eighty-two times in the Hebrew Bible, but in 
the Pentateuch only twice, in the poetical chapters, Gen. xlix and 
Deut. xxxii. 

"reJF, omer, the tenth part of an epkah, occurs ten times in the Penta- 
teuch, and nowhere else. 

anp, Arabia, and ^ij?, an Arabian, are not found in the Penta- 
teuch. But the name of the country occurs in Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
2 Chronicles, while the name of the people occurs also in Isaiah, 
2 Chronicles, and in Jeremiah and Nehemiah. Now, as the history 
in the Pentateuch deals in genealogies and Gentile names, and 
as the largest portion of its history is transacted in Arabia, it is 
highly probable that if any large historical part of the work had 
been written near the period of the captivity it would have con- 
tained both the names for Arabia and Arab. 

BhB, to act proudly, to scatter, does not occur in the Pentateuch, 
but in Jeremiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Malachi. 

ID, pure gold, is found in several late books, but not in the Penta- 
teuch. 

rma, governor, is found eleven times in Nehemiah, seven times in 
Ezra, and also in Kings, Malachi, Ezekiel, Chronicles, Daniel, and 
Esther. If any considerable portion of the Pentateuch had been 
written about the time of the Babylonian captivity, is it not likely 
that this word would have been found in it ? 

119, a male mule, is found fifteen times in the books of 2 Samuel, 
1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Isaiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Psalms. nr>D, a she mule, is found three times in 1 Kings. But 
neither of these words occurs in the Pentateuch. Is it not, then, in 
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the highest degree probable that this hybrid had no existence when 
the Pentateuch was written, or, at least, was not known in the regions 
of Egypt ' and Palestine ? 

'3X, beauty, splendor, is not found in the Pentateuch, but occurs in 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 2 Samuel, and Daniel. 

pnv, tsahhaq, to laugh, to make sport of, occurs twelve times in 
Genesis, once in Exodus, once in Judges, and once in Ezekiel, but 
nowhere else. Instead of this the later writers use a word easier 
to pronounce, pnfer, sahhaq, the V (ts) being exchanged for b (s). 

pj?2f, tsa'aq, to cry out, is found seventy-two times in the Old Test- 
ament. Of these instances twenty-six are in the Pentateuch; 
the other form, p;n, zaaq (the initial letter of which is more easily 
pronounced), is used instead of pr* in the Pentateuch only twice, 
but in the later books eighty-nine times. 

tdx, a he goat, is used in the Hebrew portion of Ezra as well as 
in the Chaldee, in 2 Chron. xxix, 21, and in Daniel. It is found 
nowhere else. But in the Pentateuch "unj; and Tpar are used iox he 
goat ; the latter word for the goat of the sin offering in Lev. ix, 3, 
etc., in the same sense that Ezra uses td*. If Ezra wrote the mid- 

• T 

die books of the Pentateuch, how is it that he did not insert for he 
goat the word which he uses in his own book? 

Sag, to receive, is found in Ezra, Proverbs, Job, Chronicles, and 
Esther, but not in the Pentateuch. It is evidently from the Chaldee. 

nnp to be dull, to be blunted* is found only in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Ecclestastes. 

]*p, to lament, and nrp, lamentation, is found several times in 
Ezekiel and in some other books, but nowhere in the Pentateuch. 

j>Sp, a curtain, occurs eleven times in Exodus, and twice in 
Numbers, but nowhere else. 

l?\>,tolisten,\n Kal conjugation, Isaiah xxxii, 3, and Hiphil, to at- 
tend, toluarken, occurs seven times in Isaiah, seven times in Jeremiah, 
once in Hosea, once in Micah, twice in Zechariah, six times in the 
Psalms, eight times in Proverbs, twice in Chronicles, once in Malachi, 
once in Nehemiah, twice in Job, once in 1 Samuel, once in Canticles, 
and once in Daniel. Now, as the precept to hearken, to give heed, 
occurs often in the Pentateuch, it is in the highest degree proba- 
ble that if any considerable portion of the Pentateuch had been 
written in the period B. C. 700-400, it would have contained this 

'A painting on an Egyptian tomb in the time of the eighteenth dynasty repre- 
sents two white mules. Wilkinson's Egypt, by Birch, vol. i, p. 237. 
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word. Clearly, the word came into use after the Pentateuch was 
written. 

D %l 7:n, plural of b^, foot, signifies times in Exod. xxiii, 14; Num. 
xxii, 28, 32, and nowhere else. The word in general use to ex- 
press times, is D'pj?£>, {beats). 

{met, and IJWfr. to be secure, careless* are not in the Pentateuch, 

1 — x- 'f-t- 

but are found in eight of the later books. 
*]*&, to gape after, is not in the Pentateuch, but in several of the 

later books. 

nkfer, leaven, is found only in the Pentateuch. 

n33#, effusion, occurs in the Pentateuch alone. 

Kitf is used six times in Exodus and Deuteronomy, in the sense 
of falsehood — the only books of the Pentateuch in which it occurs; 
but in the later books it also occurs in the sense of vanity. 

TOtf, in the sense diamond, occurs in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Zechariah, but not in the Pentateuch. 

tfd,fine cotton, the Egytian shensh, is found twenty-two times in 
the Pentateuch, and elsewhere but seven times. For this material, 
|M3, byssus, is used in Ezek. xxvii, 16, four times in the Book of 
Chronicles, and twice in Esther, but never in the Pentateuch. The 
word is of Aramaean and late origin. Had the middle books of the 
Pentateuch been written after the captivity, it would certainly have 
contained this word. 

mnn, a coat of mail, occurs only in Exod. xxvii i, 32 ; xxxix, 23. 

In the later books a different word, p n tf, or J^er, occurring eight 
times, is used, and rr"VP in the Book of Job. 

On the use of S, with nouns after verbs, Gesenius remarks: " Some- 
times Hebrew writers, especially the later ones, who inclined to 
Chaldaism, employ b (the sign of the dative) incorrectly after 
active verbs for the accusative, as in Chaldee, Syriac, and Ethiopic ; 
for example, *7 ry\ Jer. xl, 20 ; b bin, Lam. iv, 5 ; b Jnn, Job v, 2 ; 
compare 1 Chron. xvi, 37 ; xxv, 1 ; Psa. cxxxv, n, etc. [where the 
same construction occurs]. Of such construction we know nothing 
in the Pentateuch. 

rwo, a hundred, in its regular position stands before the noun in 
the singular, as, rutf nxp, a hundred year (for years). " Rarely, and 
only in the later books, is two put after a noun plural, as two D*3i©">, 
2 Chron. iii, 16; compare iv, 8; Ezra ii, 69; viii, 26," [in which 
ihe same construction is found]. 
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rr?K, a cubit, is placed after numbers above ten in the earlier He- 
brew, but in the later we have also the plural cubits after large num- 
bers, as Ezek. xlii, 2 ; 2 Chron. iii, 4. 1 

In Ezekiel we find Chaldee plurals, J'Bn, wheat (iv,9), | M K, islands 
(xxvi, 18); Chaldee infinitives, as en:n niKfero (xxxvi, 5; xvii, 9). 

In Jeremiah there is one verse in Chaldee, and in Ezra there are 
whole sections in the same language. 

Taking into consideration all the peculiarities that distinguish 

oonciuaionthat t fc e Pentateuch from the books of the Bible written 

the Pentateuch . ... 

could not have during or after the Babylonian captivity, it seems to us 

SultoffonSter c ^ ear ^>' impossible that any part of the Pentateuch 
the captivity, could have been written during either of those periods. 
In this view we have the support of the great Hebrew lexicogra- 
pher, Gesenius, who belonged to the rationalistic school. In the 
last edition * of his Hebrew Grammar, published a short time before 
his death, he remarks : ** The Old Testament writings which belong 
to this second period, B. C 536-160, and in all of which this Chal- 
dee coloring appears, although in different degrees, are, the books 
of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther; the prophetical books 
Gesenius m of Jonah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi ; of the poetic 
eari^wnof books » Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and the later 
Pentateuch. Psalms."* " In the Book of Job, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
are found decided approaches to the Chaldaizing language of the 
[this] second period." 4 He places the Pentateuch in the first period 
of Hebrew literature.* 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE THAT THE PENTATEUCH IS OLDER THAN ANY 
OTHER PART OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

In the preceding discussion a considerable part of the linguistic 
arguments that we adduced indicated not only that no portion of 
the Pentateuch could be of as late origin as the Babylonian captiv- 
ity, but also that the Pentateuch is older than any other part of the 
Old Testament. That this is really the case can be made clear 
from the archaisms that pervade the whole Pentateuch. 

The pronoun *on, hu (he), throughout the Pentateuch is used as 
Archaisms in common gender, and occurs one hundred and ninety- 
£ro^n»^ea£ seven times as feminine, she or //. It is used for the 
ly origin. feminine fifty-seven times in Genesis, eleven times in 

Exodus, sixty-six times in Leviticus, twenty-seven times in Num- 

1 See Gesenius, sub voc, TOtf. f Thirteenth, published at Leipzig, 184a. 

• Ibid., p. 9, German edition. 4 Ibid., p. 8. 

* Ibid. p. 7. We shall give his views on the Pentateuch more fully hereafter. 
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Oers, and thirty-six times in Deuteronomy. 1 The feminine pronoun 
for she is K'H, hi. This latter form is everywhere used in the He- 
brew Bible for the feminine,* except in the Pentateuch, where it 
occurs only eleven times, its place being supplied, as we have al- 
ready stated, by the masculine Kin, hu. The feminine form, K'n, fa\ 
occurs three times in Genesis, in Exodus not at all, six times in 
Leviticus, twice in numbers, and not once in Deuteronomy. The 
feminine form, K'H, At, occurs twenty-nine times in Joshua, but Kin, 
hu y never as feminine. In the Book of Judges, K*n, hi> feminine, 
occurs twenty-two times, but wn, Au y never as feminine. The Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Arabic have distinct forms.* Sk, these % occurs at 
least eight times in the Pentateuch, but nowhere else except in 
i Chron. xx, 8, taken, doubtless, from the Pentateuch. HT^n, this % 
occurs twice in Genesis only. 

The Hebrew word for bay is "W, naar; feminine rnjM, naarah % 
girl. The masculine, ">JM, naar y is used for the feminine twenty-one 
times in the Pentateuch, eight times of them being in Genesis, and 
thirteen in Deuteronomy. The feminine form, rnpj, naarah y occurs 
but once in the whole Pentateuch, and that in Deuteronomy. Out- 
side of the Pentateuch, the masculine singular is never used for 
the feminine. The masculine plural, 0"va, is thought to be used for 
the feminine in Ruth ii, 21 (Gesenius and Fttrst) ; and to include 
young men and maidens, in Job i, 19. 

yyr, as a verb, to creeps or, as a noun, |"TO, a creeping thing, occurs 
twenty-six times in the Pentateuch, and is distributed through all 
the books, except Numbers. Elsewhere it occurs but twice, once 
in Psalm cv, 30, as an indirect quotation, in speaking of the plagues 

1 Wc have carefully counted these instances from personal inspection. The 
number is greater than we made it in first edition. 

* Gesenius (Heb. Lex.) remarks that &0!"l> hu y is used for the feminine in three 
passages outside of the Peutateuch, namely, I Kings xvii, 15 ; Job xxxi, 11 ; Isa. 
xxx, 33. But these passages do not really form an exception to our statement, 
since in the first passage the Hebrew is evidently transposed : fcOm fcfln ^3xni t 
she and he did eat. The Massora has corrected this by putting the feminine form 
first and the masculine second in the margin to be read. The passage in Job is 
jiy XVI TOT WH. Here the masculine pronoun is used with a feminine noun, and 
a feminine pronoun with a masculine noun. The Massora has corrected this in 
the margin, and properly arranged the words. The Massora regards the passage 
in Isaiah as an error, and has corrected it in the margin. 

' The same as in Chaldee Kin, hu, HFCl, hi; Syriac, 0* hu, i4, hi; Arabic, *La 
ban, c£, hia, he, ski. 
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of Egypt, and once in Ezek. xlvii, 9, which seems to be taken from 
Genesis, nate, burnt offering, sacrifice, is found nearly fifty times in 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, but nowhere else. Its plural is 
used sixteen times, and almost entirely in Leviticus and Numbers. 
Out of the Pentateuch it occurs but twice. 3ff3, for M3, a lamb. 
occurs thirteen times in all the books of the Pentateuch except 
Numbers. Elsewhere it does not occur. The feminine form, H3^3, 
is found once in Leviticus. hiil, a young bird, occurs nowhere in 
the Bible, except once in Genesis and once in Deuteronomy. TOT, for 
male, occurs only in Exod. xxiii, 17; xxxiv, 23, and Deut. xvi, 16; 
xx, 13. In the first three passages the word occurs in the command 
that all the males should appear three times a year before Jehovah, 
but in the last passage the subject is entirely different) and shows 
that the Deuteronomist was not using the word, though antiquated, 
merely because he was repeating the words of an old law. Wp*?}, a 
living thing, is found twice in Genesis and once in Deuteronomy, 
and nowhere else. H3g3, female, is found twenty-one times in all 
the books of the Pentateuch, except Exodus. Elsewhere it is 
met with but once, in Jeremiah. mo, thorn bush, occurs four times 

in Exodus and once in Deuteronomy, and nowhere else. rsjp Vk *|Dio t 
to be gathered to one's people, occurs in Genesis, Numbers, and in 
Deuteronomy. Elsewhere it is not found. 1 

Some of the most important of these archaisms occur in those 
Archaisms parts of the Pentateuch regarded by the impugners of 
aTtnVpenta^ * ts genuineness as the most recent, as well as in those 
teuch chimed portions acknowledged to be primitive, 
^tototette " The Pen^teuch," says Gesenius, "certainly contains 
most recent. some linguistic peculiarities which have the appearance 
of archaisms. The words wn, he, and "U'J, young man, are still com- 
mon gender, and stand also for she, young woman (about as the old 
[German] Gemahl (husband) for Gemahlin (wife) ; and certain 
harder forms/* 8 ) etc. 

Now, it may be asked, In what way do those who deny the unity 
and genuineness of the Pentateuch dispose of its archaisms ? Bleek 
admits them, but thinks that other considerations outweigh them." 
But we regard such archaisms as we find in the Pentateuch to be an 
irresistible proof that the entire Pentateuch is older than any other 

1 A very similar phrase occurs in Judg. ii, 10, and 2 Kings xxii, 20: " to gather 
one to his fathers!' 

'Thirteenth edition of his Hebrew Grammar. Leipzig, 1842, pp. 7, 8. 
'Einleitung, pp. 341, 342. 
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portion of the Old Testament, and also a probable proof of the 
unity of the whole of it. Schrader, in his additions to The Rattoa- 
De Wette's Introduction, 1 attributes them to " a revision JJJJJ* Jf*£. 
of the text for the sake of producing uniformity:' This cbatams. 
view is wholly untenable. A revision that changes usual and mod- 
ern forms into antiquated ones for the sake of uniformity would be 
unnatural. For the natural tendency of a revision is to change the 
most ancient forms into modern ones, which was done in the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch, where the most important archaisms were changed 
into modern forms; for example, ^ into nS*; ijN in every instance 
into mjtt; wn into K-n, when the feminine gender* was to be 

indicated. 

Nor can we believe that the author of Deuteronomy, on the sup- 
position that he was not Moses, but belonged to a quite late age, 
would have inserted archaisms in order to make the work uniform 
with the preceding books of the Pentateuch. For Deuteronomy is 
written in a spirit so free and independent that its author has been 
charged with contradicting the statements of the other books; cer- 
tainly he does not slavishly follow them by giving historical events 
exactly as the preceding books do; and some of the laws of the 
other books are modified in this. If the author of Deuteronomy 
did not conform to the other parts of the Pentateuch in important 
matters, why should he have accommodated himself to them in 
minor ones, that is, those of verbal form ? 

The archaisms of the Pentateuch not only furnish confirmatory 
proof of its unity, but give the strongest evidence of its high an- 
tiquity, showing it to be the oldest writing of the Old Test- Archaisms 
ament — older than even the Book of Joshua. For wn, provingunitf. 
hu % is common gender all through the Pentateuch, meaning he or she ; 
but in the Book of Joshua the distinct feminine form, N*n, hi, she 9 
is invariably used for the feminine, occurring twenty-nine times.* 
This is important, for it separates the authorship of the Book of 
Jo6hua from that of the Pentateuch, which some deniers of the gen- 
uineness of the latter refuse to do, and so get rid of the important 
independent testimony furnished by the Book of Joshua to the Pen- 
tateuch. But the Book of Joshua contains internal evidence of 

1 P. 87, Berlin, 1869. 

* We have found one instance in which the old form, Iflf], is allowed to stand 
for the feminine ; but this is in all probability a mistake of some transcriber. 

•ijtti toy or gir/ t in the Pentateuch, occurs but once in the Book of Joshua, and 
«s masculine. Joshua had but little need of it, nor does the feminine form, rnjfj, 

cur in it. 
Vol. I.— 8 
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having been written before the reign of David, for it is stated 
(Josh, xv, 63) that the children of Judah could not drive out the 
Jebusites from Jerusalem, 4t but the Jebusites dwell with the chil- 
dren of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day ;" that is, when the book 
was written. But David drove them out (2 Sam. v, 6, 7). The 
archaisms of the Pentateuch prove something more than its high 
antiquity. They furnish the most striking proof that the volume 
of Moses has come down to us in its original form. 

The two propositions on the antiquity of the Pentateuch which 
we have discussed are entirely independent of its use and authority- 
Had it been buried or forgotten from the time of Moses until Ezra, 
the argument for its antiquity would not be affected. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE PROBABILITY THAT MOSES, AS LEGISLATOR, WOULD 
HAVE WRITTEN HIS LAWS, AND ALSO THE ANNALS OF 
THE HEBREWS. 

TT may be taken for granted that Moses was the great legislator of 
**• the Hebrews, since the proof is so strong that it may be said to 
have hardly ever been questioned. All the writings of the Jews, and 
1heir oldest traditions, agree that Moses was their lawgiver; and the 
-Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans held the same view. Manetho, an 
Egyptian priest of Sebennytus, a man of great erudition, who wrote 
in. Greek, about B. C. 300, the Egyptian History from their sacred 
writings, states that the Israelites left Egypt in the reign of Ameno- 
phis, and that their leader, a priest of Heliopolis, by name Osarsi- 
phus — whose name was changed to Moses after he went over to the 
Israelites — gave them laws> for the most part contrary to the customs 
of Egypt, enjoining upon them not to worship the gods, nor to ab- 
stain from those animals held sacred in Egypt, but to sacrifice and 
independent slaughter them all. 1 King Amenophis (Amunoph) is 
testimony con- placed by Wilkinson at B.C. 1498-1478. Manetho's 
.oern ng oses. j^j stor y f t | ie Dynasties has been remarkably confirmed 
by the monuments of Egypt. Strabo, the great Greek geographer 
(* about B. C. 65), in speaking of the Jews, remarks: "Moses, one 
of the Egyptian priests, possessing a part of Lower Egypt, left there, 
being disgusted with the existing institutions, and many, honouring 
1 In Josephus against Apion, liber i, 460, 461. 
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the Divinity, left with him. For he said and taught that the Egyp- 
tians have not just conceptions of the Divine nature in representing 
it by beasts and cattle ; nor have the Lybians ; nor have the Greeks 
who represent it by human forms. For that only is God which em- 
braces us all, both land and sea." 1 

The Roman satirist Juvenal (about A. D. ioo) speaks of "the 
law, all which Moses delivered in the sacred volume."* "Moses," 
says Tacitus,* " gave the Jewish nation new rites contrary to those 
of other men." 

Writing, as we have already seen, was extensively practised in 
Egypt long before the age of Moses. The oldest of the sacred 
books of Thoth were composed at least as early as the building of 
the great pyramid. 4 These books were partly of a religious and 
partly of a scientific character ; or, rather, they constituted a system 
of natural and revealed theology. They passed as a revelation. 
The Egyptians " had a grand code of laws and jurispru- j^n^^^a^ 
dence, known as the celebrated Eight Books of Hermes records among 
(Thoth), which it was incumbent on those high priests theE 8 y * tlIIM - 
called * prophets ' to be thoroughly versed in, and which the king, 
who held that office, was also required and entitled to know."* The 
great conqueror, Sesostris, published laws respecting the army. The 
ancient Mnevis is said to have published laws which he pretended 
were the commands of Thoth. The proceedings in the courts were 
conducted in writing. Near the judge lay the eight books of law ; 
the plaintiff was compelled to present his demand in writing, with an 
exact statement of the attendant facts.* Contracts were made in writ- 
ing; also terms of sale and service, where with us an oral agreement 
would be sufficient. This was the custom in the time of the eight- 
eenth dynasty, B. C. 1500. The priests wrote down the succession 
of their kings, and engraved on stone the pious and memorable deeds 
of their ancestors. They also wrote annals of the achievements of 
their kings, and preserved them in the archives of the temples. In- 
structive histories from their annals were read to their kings. The 
priests of On (Heliopolis) enjoyed the reputation of having the 
greatest knowledge of history.* The number of books possessed by 
the ancient Egyptians was great. Books were gathered and piled up 
in the temples and in the graves of their kings. In Memphis there 
was a book temple in the sanctuary of Pthah. In Karnak, on the 

1 Liber xvi, 760, 761. 

9 Jus tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses. — Liber xiv, lot, 10a. 

• Hist, liber v t 4. * Wuttke, 557. 

• Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of Ancient Egyptians, etc., vol. ii, p. 226. 
•Wuttke, 574, 575. ' Wuttke, Geschichte der Schrift, u. s. w. t p. 570. 
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monument of Osymandoa, the great King Rameses I. (who, accord- 
ing to Seyffarth, was born B. C. 1730), there is found at Tepe a con- 
secrated collection of books with the superscription, ** Institute for 
the Cure of Souls." Champollion discovered a library hall, the ori- 
gin of which he places in the sixteenth century before Christ. 

The preserved remains of the written monuments of Egypt are so 
numerous that they surpass in number those of the Greeks and 
Romans. They consist of many thousands of rolls of papyrus and 
of inscriptions on stone. The Arabian physician and historian, Ab- 
dallattf, who wrote about A. D. 1 200, assures us in his Memorials of 
Egypt, that if one could translate into a book merely the writings 
found on the two largest pyramids, the translation would fill about 
ten thousand leaves. 1 

With the foregoing facts before us, the probability is strong that 
probability of Moses must have written his laws for the Hebrews; and 
written Mstory ^ ie supposition is reasonable that he wrote the annals of 
and law. the Hebrews of his own age, and of the age of his ances- 

tors. There is no ground for the theory of those rationalists who 
hold that Moses wrote little or nothing. We have already seen that, 
according to Manetho, the Egyptian priest and historian, Moses was 
originally a priest of Heliopolis, a town already in existence about 
B. C. 2000, as the single obelisk standing in the center of the ruins 
of the ancient city, bearing the name of Osirtasen I., clearly shows. 
11 It may be regarded as the university of the land of Misraim : its 
priests from the most remote epochs were the great depositaries of the- 
ological and historical learning; and it was of sufficient political im- 
portance to furnish ten deputies, or one third of the whole number, 
to the great council which assisted the Pharaohs in the administra- 
tion of justice." Herodotus remarks that the inhabitants of Heliop- 
olis were regarded as the most learned of the Egyptians; 1 and 
Strabo informs us that they pointed out to him the residences of 
Plato and Eudoxus, who remained thirteen years with the priests.* 

Accustomed to law books in Egypt, and being educated in the 
most learned city, whose priests were especially devoted to historical 
investigations, and where he had often seen the annals of Egyptian 
kings, it would be strange, indeed, if, as a lawgiver, Moses should 
write no laws, and if with all his learning he should not do for his 
ancestors and contemporaries what the Egyptian priests had done 
for their countrymen, namely, give written history. During a period 
of forty years he had ample opportunity to write his laws and the 
annals of the Hebrew people. If Julius Caesar could write seven 
books of Commentaries on the Gallic Wars, half the size of the Pen- 
1 Wuttke, Geschichte der Schrift, u. s. w. , p. 573. * Liber ii, 3. * Liber xvii, 29. 
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tateuch, in the midst of his campaigns, which lasted nine years, 
surely Moses, notwithstanding his numerous official duties, might 
write twice as much in forty years. 

Mohammed, too, the great Arabic legislator, wrote down his sys- 
tem in the Koran, which is about the size of the Pentateuch, during 
the period of twenty-three years, the last half of which was spent 
in numerous wars Moreover, writing was but little used in Arabia 
before Mohammed's time. 

Zaleucus, the celebrated Locrian lawgiver, wrote his laws (B. C 
660) ; and so did the distinguished Athenian lawgivers, Draco (B. C. 
621) and Solon (B. C. 594). 

But, further, a legislator in the position of Moses would have had 
the strongest reasons for writing his laws. For many of his institu- 
tions were entirely new, and others were modifications of previously 
existing customs. A theology was to be inculcated wholly different 
from that of the idolatrous nations in close contact with the He- 
brews, and the entire system was to be maintained in opposition to 
the public sentiment that everywhere prevailed. Without a written 
revelation, to which they could refer as a standard, and which would 
be a perpetual check to their idolatrous tendencies, there p^^Mm- ^ 
would have been the greatest danger of the corruption Moses writing 
of the system. What would have become of Christian- ws * 

ity itself if it had been handed down, for some centuries, by oral 
tradition only, instead of having been committed to writing in the 
first century? 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE STATEMENT OF THE PENTATEUCH RESPECTING ITS 

AUTHOR. 

THAT Moses kept a record of his laws, and of the most impor- 
tant events of the journey through the Desert, appears from va- 
rious passages in the Pentateuch. In Exodus xvii, 14 it is said, in 
reference to Amalek, " And Jehovah said unto Moses, Write this for 
a memorial in the book (not in a book, as in the English version), 
and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua : For (that) I will utterly put 
out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven." The infer- 
ence to be drawn is, not that this writing was something unusual 
and exceptional, but that the statement might seem to be so uninv 
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poitant that Moses would not think it necessary to write it in his 
book ; for no one will pretend that Moses wrote every event of the 
Exodus. He was to write it in the book of laws and records for 
permanency and emphasis. In Exodus xxiv, 3, 4, it is stated: " And 
Moses came and told the people all the words of Jehovah and all 
the judgments, . . . and Moses wrote all the words of Jehovah, . . . 
And he took (the) book of the covenant, and read in the audience 
of the people." The book here referred to contained, evidently, all 
the laws and precepts hitherto given to the people. Again, in Num- 
bers xxxiii, 2, we read : u And Moses wrote their goings out accord- 
ing to their journeys by the command of Jehovah." 

The following commandment we find in Deuteronomy xvii, 18, 19 : 
14 And it shall be when he (the king) sitteth upon the throne of his 
kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of this law in a book out 
of that which is before the priests the Levites : and it shall be with 
him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life ; that he may 
learn to fear Jehovah his God, to keep all the words of this law and 
these statutes, to do them." 

Reference is also made to the book of the law in Deuteronomy 
xxviii, 61 : "Also every sickness and every plague which is not writ- 
ten in the book of this law ;" also in chap, xxix, 20, 21, 27 : " All the 
curses that are written in this book;" " All the curses of the cove- 

References to nant l ^ at are w " tten "* tn ' s book of the law;" "To 
the Book of the bring upon it all the curses that are written in this book." 
Again : " If thou shalt hearken unto the voice of Jehovah 
thy God, to keep his commandments and his statutes which are writ- 
ten in this book " (Deut. xxx, 10). " And it came to pass, when Moses 
had made an end of writing the words of this law in a book, until 
they were finished, that Moses commanded the Levites, which bare 
the ark of the covenant of Jehovah, saying, Take this book of the 
law, and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of Jehovah your 
God, that it may be there for a witness against thee " (Deut. xxxi, 
24-26). 

There is nothing strange in the mention of the book of the law in 

the book itself ; the fact has its analogy in other writings. Thus, in 

the Koran of Mohammed we have the Koran named : " They to whom 

we have given the book (of the Koran) ; " " Teach them the book 

(of the Koran) ; " " The month of Ramadan (shall ye fast), in which 

the Korin was sent down;" "This Koran could not have been 

composed by any except God;" 1 "Verily if men and 

genii were purposely assembled that they might produce 

a book like this Koran, they could not produce one like unto it. . . . 

1 Sale's Kor&a, chap, ii, chap. x. 
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And we have variously propounded unto men in this Koran every kind 
of figurative argument ; " and, " We send down of the Koran that 
which is a medicine and a mercy unto the true believers." In other 
passages are similar allusions. 1 Jesus the son of Sirach, the author 
of one of the books of the Apocrypha, inserts his own name, near the 
end of the last chapter but one of his work : " I, Jesus, the son of 
Sirach of Jerusalem, have inscribed in this book instruction in wis- 
dom and knowledge." 

The statements in the Pentateuch respecting its authorship are in 
every way worthy of credit. If the Pentateuch was not written by 
Moses, it is a forgery. The most of the declarations respecting the 
Mosaic authorship are found in Deuteronomy.* If Moses did not 
write that book, then it is a wicked fraud, and not " an innocent fic- 
tion," as it has been called. The unity of the Pentateuch has been 
pointed out, and in another place we will show that it belongs to 
the Mosaic age, so that the declarations in the book itself respect- 
ing its authorship apply to the wfwle book. 

It is objected that Moses, throughout the Pentateuch, is spoken 
of in the third person : " Jehovah said unto Moses." But Mo aeaikm 
this usage is no real objection to the Mosaic authorship, lag m the 
as can be shown from many analogies. Julius Caesar, third veraon - 
in his Commentaries on the Gallic Wars, always speaks of himself 
in the third person, and it is impossible to ascertain from the phrase- 
ology whether he wrote the work or not. Xenophon, in the Anaba- 
sis, speaks of himself in the third person: "There was in the army 
a certain Athenian, Xenophon, who accompanied the army neither 
as a general nor a captain nor a private soldier; but Proxenos, an 
old acquaintance, had sent for him." (Book iii, cap. i.) The same 
form of speaking occurs in numerous other places. Likewise in the 
Memorabilia (i, cap. iii, § 9) he speaks of himself in the third per- 
son : " Tell me, Xenophon, he said," etc. " And Xenophon replied." 
Josephus, in his Jewish Wars, speaks of himself invariably* in the 
third person, as for example : u Josephus, the son of Matthias, is ap- 
pointed governor of the two Galilees," 4 and "it was reported that 
Josephus died at the capture* (of the town)." 

In Caesar's Commentaries, Xenophon *s Anabasis, and in the Jew- 
ish Wars of Josephus, the authors were prominent actors in the 
nistory they were writing, and they viewed themselves as a part of 
• 

1 Sale's KonUi, chap. xrii. 

* Hieek admits that Dent, xxxi, 9, probably attributes the whole of our Pentateuch 
to Moses. Eiiileitung, p. 308. 

J I have used the word " invariably," for I find no passage in the Wars in which 
l;e speaks of himself in the first person. 

4 Liher ii, cap. xx, 4. * Liber iii, cap. ix, 5. 
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that history of which they were both the historians and spectators. 
In the same way Moses, as the lawgiver and leader of the Jewish 
people, is the principal character in the whole history, and as a 
historian he considers himself to be an objective part of the story 
he is narrating, and, consequently, speaks of himself in the third 
person. 

It has been thought by some that the passage, "Now the mat. 
Moses was very meek, above all the men which were upon the face 
of the earth " (Num. xii, 3), is not such language as a writer would 
use in reference to himself. But the Hebrew word W, rendered 
here "meek "by our translators, is thus defined by Gesenius: "op- 
pressed, afflicted^ wretched, but every-where with the accessory idea 
of humility, meekness ; i. e., the humble, the meek, who prefer to suffer 
wrong rather than do wrong." (Heb. Lex.) Miriam and Aaron had 
•poken against Moses on account of the Ethiopian woman [Cushite, 
Midianite] whom he had married; and they said, Hath .the Lord 
spoken only by Moses? hath he not also spoken by us? And the 
Lord heard it, and his anger was kindled against them, and Miriam 
became leprous. The object of the statement respecting Moses* 
meekness is, apparently, to show that no one was farther removed 
Meekness of fr° m a revengeful spirit than himself, and that the pun- 
Moses. ishment inflicted upon Miriam was not through any 

resentment on his part. Perhaps ah additional object was to show 
that Miriam and Aaron presumed to speak against Moses because he 
would not avenge an insult. There are times when men of the great- 
est modesty and humility can speak in the strongest terms in self- 
vindication and self-commendation : it is when they feel that gross 
injustice has been done them, and that their very virtues have fur- 
nished the occasion for their bad treatment. Under such circum- 
stances there is a tendency to use language stronger than calm 
reason would justify, and stronger than even personal friends would 
employ. Was there ever a more egotistical speech made than that 
of Demosthenes De Corona ? The occasion required it. St. Paul 
was unquestionably a man of profound humility. He styles himself 
" less than the least of all saints." (Eph. iii, 8.) But in spite of this 
utterance he declares on another occasion : " For I suppose I was 
not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles," (2 Cor. xi, 5). Could 
Apparent tn- we believe, if we had not the facts before us, that such 
toPa^srt2e- apparently contradictory statements could proceed from 
menta. the same man ? But the strong language of self-com- 

mendation was called forth in vindication of his apostolic charac- 
ter when that was assailed. How absurd is Dr. Davidson's exposi- 
tion of this passage, that false apostles are here referred to ! 
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In cases like the present, criticism should be careful not to go 
beyond proper bounds in determining from the critic's own subjec- 
tive feelings, which vary in different individuals, what a man would 
say — in seeking utterances at variance with its standard of propri- 
ety, and in denying that they were ever spoken at all. This is, in the 
language of Merivale on another subject, u the last resource of the 
morbid skepticism which cannot suffer any author to say more or 
less than harmonizes with its own gratuitous canons of historical 
criticism." * 

In the first verse of the thirty-third chapter of Deuteronomy we 
have the following statement : " And this is the blessing wherewith 
Moses, the man of God, blessed the children of Israel." There is no 
more necessity of referring this to Moses than there is of attributing 
to him the superscription of the ninetieth Psalm : " A prayer of Moses, 
the man of God." The thirty-second chapter closes with the com- 
mand of God to Moses to get up unto Mount Nebo and die there* 
which properly finishes the book and the career of Moses. The 
superscription to the thirty-third chapter is given to mark defi- 
nitely that it belongs to him, and to distinguish it from the next 
chapter, the last, which records his death, and belongs to a latei 
hand. 

Against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch it is urged by 
De Wette that " it is nonsense to suppose that one man should have 
created the epic-historical, rhetorical, and poetic styles of writing in 
their whole extent, the three departments of Hebrew literature in 
substance and spirit, and have left succeeding writers nothing to do 
but to follow him." • In this statement there is a want of historical 
accuracy, and a narrow view of the possible powers of the human 
mind. Moses was not the creator of poetry, nor of his- Answer tothe 
torical writing. Poetry " was in use among the ancient cnarRes of De 
Egyptians; and the ancient priests of Heliopolis, 4 where Wette ' 
Moses was educated, were distinguished for their historical investiga- 
tions. Poetical compositions are generally the first literary produc- 
tions of a people, as we see among the Hindoos and Greeks. In the 
Pentateuch reference is made to those who speak in proverbs, O'Wsn, 
(thr poets), Num. xxi, 27 ; " Israel sang this song," xxi, 17. Thus it is 
evident that it was not Moses alone who possessed the poetic spirit. 
All the poetry attributed to him in the Pentateuch amounts to only 
three or four chapters, and it is not of that lofty style which char- 
acterizes Isaiah, nor has it all the fullness of the Psalms. The his- 
torical portions of the Pentateuch are marked by great simplicity, 

1 Remarks on the Genuineness of Cesar's Commentaries on the Civil Wars.— 
History of the Romans under the Empire, vol. ii, p. 209, note. 
'Einleilung.p. 268. "Wuttke, Geschichte dcr Schrift, p. 571. 4 Ibid., 570. 
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by an entire want of art, and abound in repetitions. Thus it is far 
from being true that Moses " left succeeding writers nothing to do 
but to follow him." 

Moses was certainly a man of great intellectual power, and the 
variety of his gifts can be determined only by history. Nor is his- 
tory deficient in parallels to Moses, so far as the gifts of genius arc 
concerned. Julius Caesar was a truly wonderful man. u He was 
at one and the same time a general, a statesman, a lawgiver, a 
jurist, an orator, a poet, an historian, a philologer, a mathematician, 
and an architect. He was equally fitted to excel in all, and has 
given proofs that he would have surpassed almost all other men in 
any subject to which he devoted the energies of his extraordinary 
mind." 1 

The natural endowments of Caesar seem to have been greater 
than those of Moses. Will the narrow criticism of De Wette reject 
the history of Caesar as unhistoric, and Lanish it to the regions of 
the mythical ? 



CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY. 

T^HE Fifth Book of Moses is placed by some of the opponents of 
**■ the genuineness of the Pentateuch as late as King Manasseh or 
suppoeadanru- T° s i an > an d lt }S sometimes represented as contradicting 
ment against parts of the previous history and legislation. The book 
Deuteronomy. j g un( j 0UDte( j|y written in i free and independent spirit, 
not with a slavish adherence to what precedes. This, however, is by 
no means an argument against its Mosaic authorship, but rather in 
favour of it ; for who would be bold enough to deviate in any degree 
in such a work from the Mosaic history and laws ? But this does 
not go to the root of the matter, for Deuteronomy professes to be 
written by Moses ; and if it is not his work it is an impious fraud, 
and must have been executed under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty. For a Mosaic code of laws had (on this hypothesis) 
1 Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, art. Caesar. 
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been already long in existence, and been recognised as his, and 
used by David and quoted by the Prophets. Can we, for impossibility 
a moment, suppose that a newly written book, attributed of '<»8«7. 
to Moses, could have so deceived the whole Jewish people as to be 
regarded as his real production, his final legislation, and his farewell 
address ? Of all forged writings, codes of laws are the most difficult to 
execute with success, for they are matters of the greatest notoriety 
and of public interest; while writings of a private character, but 
little known and of little public interest, may be greatly enlarged by 
forgery. But the addition of Deuteronomy to the long well known 
code of the law of Moses was clearly impossible. No one in his 
senses could believe that such a document, originating with Moses, 
had been buried for live or eight centuries, especially when it is 
ordered that when "he [the king] sitteth upon the throne of his 
kingdom he shall write him a copy of this law in a book out of that 
which is before the priests the Levites " (xvii, 18) ; and " when all 
Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy God in the place which 
he shall choose, thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their hear- 
ing" (xxxi, n). Further : " Moses wrote this law, and delivered it 
unto the priests the sons of Levi M (xxxi, 9). Can it be supposed 
that a book thus submitted to the Levites by Moses, and ordered to 
be read at one of the great festivals at the end of every seven years, 
and of which the king was to obtain a copy for his guidance, should 
be absolutely unknown for so many centuries? For if this was in- 
credible to the ancient Hebrews, they could never have believed 
that the newly-forged book was written by Moses. Imagine the 
effect that would have been produced in the Christian Church if a 
fifth gospel, bearing the name of Peter or James, had been forged 
five or eight centuries after Christ ! With what contempt it would 
have been treated ! And it is expressly enjoined in this book : " Ye 
shall not add unto the word which I command you, neither shall ye 
diminish aught from it " (iv, 2). A similar prohibition ^ is made in 
xii, 32. 

The Book of Deuteronomy bears the stamp of Moses in both its nar- 
rative and legislative parts; and its exhortations also suit internal evi- 
Moses in a striking manner. In a brief recapitulation of nus™m\iux- 
the history of the Israelites Moses moves with great ease snip. 
and freedom, supplying incidents not found in the previous history. 
A forger would not have ventured upon this, but would have made 
up his sketch from known incidents; nor would he have dared to 
depart in any degree from the Mosaic legislation lying before him. 

Respecting this book, Bleek remarks : " It cannot escape the at- 
tentive reader that the legislation in Deuteronomy differs greatly 
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from the earlier books, in language, representation, in its entire tone, 
in the hortative, warning, and threatening character pervading the 
whole book, and leads to the supposition of a different author from the 
editor of the other books." " This is an exaggerated statement; but 
that it should be partially true is natural. Is not Washington's 
Farewell Address different from his messages to Congress? Is not 
a pastor's farewell discourse different from his ordinary sermons? 
Are we so well acquainted with Moses as to be able to know ac- 
curately the style and language he would employ, what he would 
say, and what he would not ? So far is this from being true that we 
do not know in most cases what we ourselves would say under given 
circumstances. It is a narrow and overweening criticism that un- 
dertakes to determine what a writer or speaker should express on 
any given occasion, and, finding the style and expressions different 
from what was to be expected, declares the utterances spurious. In 
different circumstances and on different subjects the style of the 
same speaker or writer is often found to vary. Sometimes is this 
so much the case that the address or writing would, on internal 
erounds, be pronounced spurious if its genuineness were not estab- 
lished by undoubted external evidence. 

The blessings which Moses declares shall come upon the Israel- 
ites if they are obedient, and the curses that are to overtake them if 
they shall prove to be disobedient, are detailed at length in Deu- 
teronomy chap, xxviii. In Leviticus xxvi, 3-45, we have similar 
prophecies of the blessings and curses which may fall upon the 
Israelites, so that in this respect there is not the slightest pretext 
for pretending that Deuteronomy is different from Leviticus. The 
resemblance is so strong between the two chapters that Bleek * de- 
clares that the author of Deuteronomy wrote the chapter in Levit- 
icus.* This is, no doubt, true, but not in Bleek 's sense. 

In regard to the language of Deuteronomy, we have already re- 
Arcbaisms in marked that the archaisms peculiar to the first four 
Deuteronomy, books of the Pentateuch' run through this book. In 
Deuteronomy, as well as in Numbers, Jericho everywhere has the 
form frvv; but in Joshua it is always ww, and in 1 Kings xvi, 34, 
the form rtrw is found. Horeb is used in several places in Deu- 
teronomy, and Sinai but once (xxxiii, 2) ; but Horeb is also used in 
Exod. iii, 1, xvii, 6, xxxiii, 6 ; and it seems that the whole mountain 
was called Horeb, and a particular summit Sinai (so Robinson and 
Flirst) ; hence we have the expression 3*yi3 in Horeb. Deut. i, 6 

1 Einleitung, p. 399. 'Einleitung, p. 312. 

• Dr. Davidson does not attribute Lev. xxvi, 3-45 to the author of Deuteronomy, 
but thinks the chapter in Deuteronomy an echo of that in Leviticus. 
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Psalm cvi, 19. And the different meanings of the two words suit 
this view: Horeb, waste, desert; Sinai, rocky », jagged. In the nine- 
teenth cf Exodus Mount Sinai is spoken of as if it were a single 
summit. But when Moses had- reached the plains of Moab the single 
summit had receded, and the general range and name presented 
themselves to his view. 

The stand-point of the author of Deuteronomy is evidently that of 
one in the position of Moses on the plains of Moab. In chap, xi, 30J 
it is stated respecting mountains Gerizim and Ebal : u Are they not 
on the other side Jordan, by the way where the sun goeth daum y in the 
land of the Canaanites, which dwell in the champaign over against 
Gilgal, beside the plains [Heb. oaks] of Moreh ? " This language 
would be wholly unsuitable and false to one living in Palestine 
According to Dr. Tristram, Ebal and Gerizim and the opening'of 
the vale of Shechem * can be seen from the top of Nebo. Phrases end 
And we have no doubt that from other high points be- IjJJ^ ^the 
yond the Jordan, where Moses and the Israelites had Mosaic a«e. 
been sojourning, the sun had been often seen to sink behind Ebal 
and Gerizim. To a writer living after the conquest of Canaan 
it was not at all necessary to state where Ebal and Gerizim are situ- 
ated, for they are conspicuous mountains. The whole passage is 
decidedly Mosaic. The cities of refuge east of the Jordan are said 
to be toward the sunrising, which suits the position of Moses, but 
would suit Palestine equally well. 

Moses, in Deuteronomy i, 7, 19, 20, speaks of the mountain of the 
Amorites (the central range of Palestine). Reference is made to 
this in Num. xiii, 29 : " The Amorites dwell in the mountains." But 
in the Book of Joshua the range is already called " the mountain of 
Israel" (xi, 16). In Deut. iii, 11, mention is made of Og, king of 
Bashan, the remnant of the giants ; " Behold, his bedstead was a bed- 
stead of iron ; is it not in Rabbath of the children of Amnion? nine 
cubits was the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after 
the cubit of a man." This passage belongs most suitably to the 
Mosaic age, and could not have been written after the time of David, 
for we find in 2 Samuel xii, 26-31, that David took Rabbath of the 
children of Ammon, and destroyed the inhabitants, and got great 
spoil. Such an incident as this respecting the bedstead of Og would, 
in all probability, have faded away had it npt been written down in 
the Mosaic age. 

The declaration that a Moabite shall never enter the congregation 
of Jehovah (Deut. xxiii, 3) could not have been invented and at- 
tributed to Moses in the age of David, or subsequently, as King 
1 Land of Moah, p. 338. 
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David was the great-grandson of a Moabitjss (Ruth iv). The pro- 
hibition that the future king should " not multiply horses to him- 
self, nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to the end that be 
should multiply horses, forasmuch as the Lord hath said unto 
you, Ye shall henceforth return no more that way" (xvii, 16), was 
quite natural to Moses, who might fear that the Israelites would he 
jtempted to return to Egypt. But centuries afterward, when the 
people bad come to Canaan, there was no ground for this fear. 

The precept not to abhor an Egyptian, "because thou wast a 
stranger in his land " (Deut. xxiii, 7), differs from similar precepts in 
the other books from its being special, — " an Egyptian," — but it is 
very natural for Moses, who had left Egypt, to use it. In subse- 
quent ages, however, other strangers had relations with Israel. 

In Deut. xxviii, 68, it is said, " The Lord shall bring thee into Egypt 
again with ships." From this Dr. Davidson infers that the passage was 
written after the Egyptians had become a highly commercial people, 
and, of course, long after Moses. But waiving the prophetical char 
acter of the passage, it does not say, in Egyptian ships. In the Mosaic 
age the Phoenicians, living on the borders of Palestine, were the great 
traders of the world. In chap, xxv, 17-19, special directions are 
Proofs of Deu- given to blot out the remembrance of Amalek from un- 
lngrwritten^ der heaven, when Jehovah shall have given Israel rest 
time of Moses, from their enemies, on the ground that he had smitten 
the hindmost of the Israelites when they were faint and weary. 
The charge is ended with the command : " Thou shalt not forgei 
it." Both Saul and David gained victories over the Amalekites, and 
in the time of Hezekiah we find that five hundred men, sons of 
Simeon, went to Mount Seir, and " smote the rest of the Amalekites 
that were escaped, and dwelt there unto this day" (1 Chron. iv, 
41-43). Aftcs this nothing more is heard of the Amalekites. How 
unnatural it would be for a writer, after they had been annihilated, 
to represent Jehovah as commanding the Israelites "to blot out 
the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven ; thou shalt not 
forget it." 

In the blessings pronounced upon the tribes of Israel (ch. xxxiii) 
there is no indication that the prophetic utterances were made up 
at & later period from the history of the tribes and put into the 
mouth of Moses. The language is too indefinite. The blessing 
pronounced upon Benjamin can have no allusion to the extension 
of his border to Zion : "The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in 
safety by him ; and the Lord shall cover him all the day long, and 
he shall dwell between his shoulders" (xxxiii, 12). But little is said 
respecting Judah ; and this would be inexplicable in a prophecy 
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made up of Judah in the days of her kings. In Deut. xviii, 18, God 
promises to raise up a prophet 0<'3:), the singular. If the passage 
had been written in the time of the prophets with reference to them, 
it strikes us that the plural, d*k:u, would have been used. 

The mention of the Zamzummin (Deut. ii, 20) indicates that the 
book was written at an early period, as they must soon have faded 
out of the minds of the Israelites. 

The language in xi, 10, is extremely natural for one in the position 
of Moses: " For the land, whither thou goest in to pos- no floating tra- 
sess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came ditions out of 
out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it onomy amid 
with thy foot, as a garden of herbs." Respecting some teuton. 
of the details of the Israelitish history not found in the preceding 
books, from what source could the author of Deuteronomy have 
obtained them if he had written seven or eight hundred years 
after Moses ? Are we to suppose that minute incidents in the 
Mosaic history, not incorporated into the first four books of the 
Pentateuch, had been floating about like sibylline leaves for cen- 
turies? It is incredible that there were historical sources for the 
Mosaic history outside of the first four books, on which the author 
of Deuteronomy could have drawn in the age of Josiah, or even 
in that of David. When Luke wrote his gospel many writings on 
the history of Christ had already appeared, but not a vestige of them 
is found in the second century. Two or three hundred years after 
Christ there was nothing authentic respecting him except^what had 
been written in the apostolic age. And that age, too, was one of 
great literary activity," and the highest interest was felt in every 
thing pertaining to the Saviour. In the prophets, psalms, and histo- 
rians of the Old Testament subsequently to the Mosaic age, the his- 
torical references to that period are taken from the Pentateuch, and 
from no other source. 

If the historical additions to the Mosaic history that are given in 
Deuteronomy are not from Moses, they are pure inven- Additions in 
tions. The additions are the following: The repent- ^mo^mI 
ance of the Israelites after they had been defeated by the tory. 
Amorites, "And ye returned and wept before the Lord " (i, 45) ; the 
stay of the Israelites in Kadesh, " Ye abode in Kadesh many days " 
(i, 46) ; the command, ** Distress not the Moabites, neither con- 
tend with them in battle : for I will not give thee of their land for a 
possession " (ii, 9) ; the divine command to cross the Arnon and to 
begin to possess the territory of King Sihon (ii, 24) ; and, what is 
more important, " the space in which we came from Kadesh-barnea, 
until we were come over the brook Zered, was thirty and eight 
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years ; until all the generation of the men of war were wasted away 
from among the host " (ii, 14). In ch. i, 44 it is stated that the Amo- 
rites chased the Israelites ; while in Num. xiv, 45, the Amalekitea 
and the Canaanites are said to have smitten them ; but the Arao- 
rites are doubtless included in the Canaanites. In x, 1, 2, we nave 
two separate commands (Exod. xxv, 10, 16; xxxiv, 1) blended 
into one : " At that time the Lord said unto me, Hew thee two 
tables of stone like unto the first, and come up unto me into the 
mount, and make thee an ark of wood. And I will write on the 
tables the words that were in the first tables which thou brakest, 
and thou shalt put them into the ark." In the first-named passage in 
Exodus the Israelites were directed to make an ark, in which "thou 
shalt put the testimony which I shall give thee;" while in the sec- 
ond, Moses is directed to hew two tables of stone like the first. 
These passages were evidently brought together by Moses for brev- 
ity's sake. 

The statement made by Moses respecting the appointment of 
judges (Deut. i, 9-18) occurs between the command to leave Horeb 
and the actual departure ; and he speaks of their having been con- 
stituted "at that time." But in referring to Exod. xviii, it seems 
that Jethro advised their appointment when Moses was at the mount 
of God ; yet they may not have been appointed immediately. 
Again, in Deut. x, 8, Moses states : " At that time Jehovah separated 
the tribe of Levi ; " but the stations of the Israelites, named in the 
verses immediately preceding these words, had not been reached 
when theMribe of Levi was consecrated to God. But Moses adds: 
" And I stayed in the mount, according to the first time, forty days 
and forty nights; and Jehovah hearkened unto me at that time also, 
and Jehovah would not destroy thee. And Jehovah said unto me. 
Arise, take thy journey before the people, that they may go in and 
possess the land." It appears, then, that Deut. x, 6, 7, has no con- 
nexion with what follows. 

In reciting the principal events of the history of the Israelites after 
Exact time of they left Egypt, it is not to be expected that Moses 
to^^tofta should stat « the exact tim e of the incidents or. which 
Deuteronomy, nothing depended; it is sufficient that he does not 
contradict the previous history. But it must be observed that 
thirty-eight years had elapsed since the events narrated in Exodus 
and in a considerable portion of Numbers. Under these circum- 
stances considerable latitude must be given to the phrase "at that 
time," which seems to be used to indicate the comparatively short 
period intervening between the departure from Egypt and the ar- 
rival in Kadesh-barnea. For after thirty-eight years the incidents of 
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the early wanderings in the desert seemed to Moses to have oc- 
curred, as it were, in a unit, or in one period of time. 

Respecting the deviations between Deuteronomy and the other 

books of the Pentateuch, Dr. Davidson remarks : " We DaYktoo n -"No 

admit that there is no positive contradiction between positivecontra- 

m% . . , - .. , «_ « ~i_ i- diction" can 

them. This has been successfully made out by Stahelm be shown. 

and Von Lengerke." ' 

Respecting the legislation in Deuteronomy, it is to be observed 
that it is partly affirm atory and partly supplementary ; but hardly 
any part is revocatory. The ten commandments de- Legislation m 
livered by God from Mount Sinai (Exod. xx) are re- »»uterononiy. 
peated substantially in Deut. v, 6-2 i t with a reference to their orig- 
inal delivery, " As Jehovah thy Cod hath commanded thee ; " " And 
therefore, Jehovah thy God hath commanded thee to keep the Sab- 
bath day." The legislation in Deuteronomy evidently presupposes 
that of the preceding books. The supplementary legislation be- 
came necessary in some cases from the changes that were about to 
occur in the condition of the Israelites, in their transition from 
wandering in the desert to the possession of the land of Canaan. 
Of such a character are the directions for carrying on war (Deut. xx), 
and the command to set up stones on Mount Ebal and to write on 
them the words of the law, and to bless the people from Mount 
Gerizim and to pronounce curses from Mount Ebal. 

The modifications of the preceding laws are few. In Leviticus 
xvii, 4-9, the children of Israel are commanded to offer sacrifice 
only at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. But in 
Deut. xii, and in other passages, they are ordered, when they shall 
have entered the land of Canaan, to offer sacrifice only in the place 
" which Jehovah shall choose in one of thy tribes." 

The prohibition against lending to poor Israelites upon usury 
(Exod. xxii, 25, Lev. xxv, 36, 37) is expressed in general terms: 
u Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother: usury of money, 
usury of victuals, usury of any thing that is lent upon usury." And 
it is added : " Unto a stranger thou may est lend upon usury " 
(Deut. xxiii, 19, 20). It does not appear tha* this precept not to lend 
on usury to the Israelites is a revocation of the similar ones in 
Exodus and Leviticus not to lend to the poor Israelite upon usury. 
For it would be the poor who would most likely borrow, as corpora- 
tions, and large business establishments requiring capital, were un- 
known. Indeed the precept is based upon the principle of benev- 
olence, and no one would feel himself bound to lend to the rich. 
In Lev. xxv, 35-37, it is said : " If thy brother be waxen poor, 

,_ _ * Introduction, vol. i, p. 367, 

Vol. I. — 9 
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and fallen in decay with thee; then thou shalt relieve iiim : yea, 
though he be a stranger, or a sojourner; that he may live with 
thee. Take thou no usury of him, or increase : . . . Thou shalt 
not give him thy money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for 
increase." This is evidently a command to lend to the poor Isra- 
elite without interest ; but in Deuteronomy there is no command to 
lend at all. 

In T>eut. xvi, 16, it is enjoined that "three times in a year shall 
all thy moles appear before the Lord thy God, in the place which 
he shall cl oose." This command, with the exception of the last 
clause, is a repetition of that in Exodus xxiii, 14, 17, and xxxiv, 23. 
The children of Israel are directed to bring their sacrifices to the 
place which Jehovah shall choose out of all the tribes to put his 
name there, and in that place only to offer their burnt offerings 
(Deut. xii). It is given with special reference to their abode in 
Canaan (chap, xii, 1), while that in Lev. xvii, 3-5, to offer the sacri- 
fices only at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, refers to 
the sojourn in the desert. 

Dr. Davidson thinks, that by the expression in Deuteronomy, "the 
Groundless P^ ace which the Lord your God shall choose out of all 
mippoaiuon of your tribes to put his name there," Jerusalem, and not 
Davidson. tne p] ace wnere the tabernacle should happen to be, is 
designated. 1 Of course, it is to him a proof of the late origin of 
Deuteronomy. Even upon the supposition that Jerusalem is re- 
ferred to in Deuteronomy, the proof of its Mosaic authorship would 
not be invalidated, except in the opinion of those who deny that 
Moses was endowed with a prophetic spirit. But the supposition 
that the reference is to Jerusalem is destitute of all proof. For 
when the land was subdued by Joshua the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation was pitched at Shiloh (Josh, xviii, 1), and to this place the 
people went up to worship during the period of the Judges. " The 
house of God was in Shiloh " (Judg. xviii, 31) ; " there is a feast of 
the Lord in Shiloh yearly" (Judg. xxi, 19); "and this man went up 
out of his city yearly to worship and to sacrifice unto the Lord of 
hosts in Shiloh " (1 Sam. i, 3) ; " and brought him unto the house of 
the Lord in Shiloh" (1 Sam. i, 24); and "so the people sent to 
Shiloh, that they might bring from thence the ark of the covenant oi 
the Lord of hosts, which dwelleth between the cherubim " (1 Sam. 
iv, 4). But Jeremiah furnishes the clearest proof that Shiloh was 
the place chosen of the Lord before Jerusalem: "But go ye now 
unto my place which was in Shiloh, where I set my name at the 
first, and see what I did to it for the wickedness of my people 

1 Page 363. 
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Israel" (vii, 12). 1 Here is a clear reference to Deut. xii, 11 : "a 
place which the Lord your God shall choose to cause his name to 
dwell there." 

The language of Deuteronomy, from its indefiniteness, suits any 
place, and contains nothing inconsistent with a Mosaic Language or 
origin ; moreover, it is referred to in several instances J^"^a°MoL 
in the subsequent history t>f Israel. For example, sale origin. 
Joshua " made them hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
congregation, and for the altar of the Lord, even unto this day, in 
the place which he should choose " (Josh, ix, 27). In Solomon's 
prayer at the dedication of the temple we find an undoubted refer- 
ence to Deut. xii, 5 : " Toward the place of which thou hast said, 
My name shall be there " (1 Kings viii, 29). 

In connexion with the command to offer sacrifice only in the 
place which the Lord should choose, it is said : " Ye shall not do 
after all that we do here this day, every man whatsoever is right in 
his own eyes" (Deut. xii, 8). Here Dr. Davidson supposes that 
the author of Deuteronomy has transferred the existing state of 
things at a late period to the Mosaic age. 9 But this is an un- 
founded supposition. If, however, it is to be referred to a period 
later than the Mosaic age, the period of the Judges, when " every 
•nan did that which was right in his own eyes " (Judg. xvii, 6 ; 
xxi, 25), and not that of King Josiah, more than eight centuries 
after Moses, would seem more suitable. But there is no necessity 
to refer it to a post-Mosaic period at all. The disorderly state of 
things grew out of the unsettled life of the Israelites before they 
entered Canaan : " For ye are not as yet come to the rest and to the 
inheritance which the Lord your God giveth you " (Deut. xii, 9). 

In Lev. xvii, 3-7, the children of Israel are charged in the follow- 
ing language: "What man soever there be of the house of Israel, 
that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat, in the camp, or that killeth it 
out of the camp, and bringeth it not unto the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, to offer an offering unto the Lord before the 
tabernacle of the Lord ... to the end that the children of Israel 
may bring their sacrifices, which they offer in the open field, even 
that they may bring them unto the Lord, unto the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, unto the priest, and offer them for peace 
offerings unto the Lord." In Deut. xii it is said, in respect to the 
place which Jehovah should choose : " Thither ye shall bring your 
burnt offerings, and your sacrifices, and your tithes, and heave offer- 

1 " So that he forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, the tent which he placed among 
men ; . . . but chose the tribe of Judah, the Mount Zion which he loved." Psa. 
lzxviii, 60, 68. • Page 368. 
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ings of your hand, and your vows, and your freewill offerings, and 
the firstlings of your herds and of your flocks : and there ye shall 
eat before the Lord your God." Then follows the command not to 
do as at present, "every man whatsoever is right in his own eyes." 
In Lev. xvii the command has reference to the sacrifice of animals 
only, while not a word is said in reference to tithes, heave offerings, 
vows, freewill offerings, and the firstlings of herds and (locks, re* 
specting which Deut. xii gives directions after the people shall have 
entered the land of Canaan. 

Respecting the legislation in Deuteronomy, we may ask, Who would 
improbability venture to annul or modify any of the laws of Moses 
of the annul- contained in the preceding books? Such abrogations 
in?of lawBof or modifications could come only from the lawgiver 
Moses. himself. All additions to, or explanations of, the Mo- 

saic legislation would have assumed the form of tradition, and would 
not have been incorporated into the written code. This has been 
actually the case with the oral tradition of the Jews, which they 
pretend was handed down from Moses. They have never been bold 
enough to incorporate it into the Pentateuch, but wrote it down in a 
separate work, The Mishna, more than sixteen centuries after Mo- 
ses* 1 The Roman Catholic Church has numerous traditions, but it 
has never gone so far as to incorporate them into the New Testa- 
ment. Nor have the Mohammedans inserted their numerous tradi- 
tional precepts into the Koran. 

Had the Pentateuch been revised by a late author, the supposed 
Deuteronomist, for example, it must have presented a different as- 
pect, and all the precepts bearing upon one subject would, in all 
probability, have been brought together, and would not lie scattered, 
as at present, in an undigested form, as they were delivered at dif- 
ferent times. 

Deuteronomy properly ends with chapter xxxii, 49-52, "Get thee 
up into this mountain Abarim," etc. The blessing of Moses 
(xitxiii) has the addition, " the man of God," which is foreign to 
the- rest of the Pentateuch. Chapter xxxiv shows itself to be quite 
a late appendix, from another hand, after the tribes of Israel had 
settled in Canaan. For it says the Lord showed Moses "all Naph- 
tali, and the land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah w (verse 2). This is very different from all the preceding 
part of the book. The same may be said of the phrase, " And not 
yet has theie arisen a prophet in Israel like Moses " (*erse 10), 
which points to quite a late period. 

1 The Mishna was written in its present form A. D. 219. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PROOF OP THE GENUINENESS OF THE PENTATEUCH FROM 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

A S we find no sufficient ground for separating Deuteronomy from 
* *> the other books of the Pentateuch, and as all the five stand 
closely connected, the question arises, Do we find, in any of the 
books, portions bearing the strongest internal evidence of their 
having been written by Moses ? For if it can be shown that Moses 
actually wrote a considerable portion of the Pentateuch, the genuine- 
ness of the whole will easily follow. 

The instructions respecting the building of the ark, and especially 
of thg tabernacle, and the history of the execution of 
the work, contain every mark of having been written concerning the 
during the sojourn in the desert, at the very time of tebenSci^and 
the occurrences. First, we have in Exodus (xxv-xxxi) ait belong to 
minute directions given to Moses from God respecting UaeclUoaeB ' 
the construction of the ark, the table of showbread, the garments of 
Aaron and his consecration, and especially the tabernacle ; and he 
is charged : " And look that thou make them after their pattern, 
which was showed thee in the mount " (Exod. xxv, 40). In the 
next place we have, in Exodus xxxvi-xl, a detailed account of the 
work itself. All this would be unnatural in a post-Mosaic age. A 
laboured description of the way the tabernacle is to be built, and a 
tedious account of the execution of the work, are not to be thought 
of in the ages later than Moses. The directions respecting its con* 
struction seem to have been written before the tabernacle was erected, 
and it appears that it was built in accordance with the written plan. 
In this way it may be explained why we have both the directions 
respecting the building and the history of its execution. 1 

The laws relating to the leprosy (Lev. xiii, xiv, 1-32) were evi- 
dently enacted and recorded in the desert, for we find special refer- 
. ence to the encampment of the Israelites : " He [the leper] shall 
dwell alone ; without the camp shall his habitation be " (chap. 
xiii, 46) ; " and the priest shall go forth out of the camp M (xiv, 3) ; 
'' and after that he shall come into the camp M (xiv, 8). That these 

1 We have already shown the high state of art that existed in Egypt in the Mo- 
saic age, thus refuting De Wette's objection to the Mosaic origin of the tabernacle 
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laws have special reference to the desert appears also from their 
being followed by laws upon the same subject that assume the living 
of the people in houses in Canaan : " When ye come into the land 
of Canaan, which I give to you for a possession, and I put the plague 
of leprosy in a house of the land of your possession " (xiv, 34). 
Also in Lev. xvi, 10, 21, 22, where it is stated that the scapegoat i? 
sent into the wilderness (desert) : " And the goat shall bear upor 
him all their iniquities unto a land not inhabited : and he shall let 
go the goat ' in the wilderness " (desert) ; ver. 22. Mention is also 
made of the camp: "And afterward come into the camp; M and 
" afterward he shall come into the camp." The incident related in 
Lev. xxiv, 10-16, concerning the blasphemy of the son of the Israel- 
itish woman whose father was an Egyptian, and the proceedings in 
his case, bear the stamp of historical truth. 

The Book of Numbers opens with an enumeration of the children 
Enumeration of Israel > * n which we find the exact number of each of 
of me Israel- the ten tribes and of the half tribes of Ephraim and Ma- 
ites * nasseh, with the omission of Levi (chap. i). We have in 

the following chapter the position assigned the most of the tribes in 
the line of march. All this, in its circumstantiality, bears marks of 
having been written in the desert. In chapter iii an enumeration is 
made of the Levites, and a statement is given of their respective 
charges. Chapter iv gives specific directions concerning the parts 
of the tabernacle to be borne by the men between the ages of thirty 
and fifty in the families of the three sons of Levi. This regulation 
pertained to the Levites only during the wanderings in the desert 
and their entrance into Canaan. After the tabernacle had been 
pitched in Shiloh, and the Levites settled in forty-eight cities, this 
temporary arrangement certainly ceased. 

The Levites, with the exception of those who bore the tabernacle, 
entered the divine service when twenty-five years of age (Lev. 
viii, 24). Such an arrangement as this, with all the attendant cir- 
cumstances, could not have originated in an age subsequent . 
Records made Moses, but bears every mark of having been adopte* 
cL^ceofSe on the }°u™ey through the desert. The minute details 
went*. of the offerings brought before the Lord (chap, vii) 

must have been recorded at the time they were made. The incident 

1 ^TNWt -Azaztl, rendered scapegoat in the English version, is most probably Satan, • 
as Hengstenberg understands it. Both Gesenius and Furst give it as an evil 
demon. It may be Typhon, the evil being of. the Egyptian mythology, equivalent 
to Satan. The goat upon which were confessed the sins of the people was sent 
away to ^TttWt Azazel, in the desert, not so much as a sacrifice to this evil being as 
an indication to whom evil belongs, and to give Satan his due. 
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m ft umbers ix, 6, 7, where certain men, defiled by a dead body, are 
kept back from observing the passover, and apply to Moses for re- 
dress, bears every mark of being a genuine event recorded at the 
time of its occurrence. 

The law relating to the blowing of the trumpets in Numbers x 
roust also have been written in the desert, as the following language 
shows : " When ye blow an alarm, then the camps that lie on the 
cast parts shall go forward. When ye blow an alarm the second 
lime, then the camps that He on the south side shall take their 
journey; they shall blow an alarm for their journeys. " The re- 
maining part of the chapter abounds in details indicative of contem- 
porary history. The narrative respecting 'the man who gathered 
sticks on the Sabbath day, and who was kept confined until the will 
of God respecting him was known, bears the stamp of truth. Nor 
does the prefatory remark, "And the children of Israel were in the 
desert, and found," etc., imply that the passage was written after the 
Israelites had entered Canaan. It could certainly have been writ- 
ten when they reached the land of Moab. 

In Numbers xvii, 2, we have the following : " Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, and take of every one of them a rod according to the 
house of their fathers, of all their princes according to the house of 
their fathers, twelve rods : write thou every man's name upon his 
rod." Here we have reference to an Egyptian custom, familiar to . 
Moses and to the other Israelites who had lived in Egypt. Wilkin- 
son remarks: "When walking from home Egyptian gentlemen fre- 
quently carried sticks, varying from three or four to about six feet in 
length, occasionally surmounted with a knob imitating a flower. . . . 
The name of each person was frequently written on his stick" l 

In Numbers xix we have an ordinance evidently written in the 
desert : 4< Speak unto the children of Israel, that they bring thee a 
red heifer without spot, . . . and ye shall give her unto Eleazar the 
priest, that he may bring her forth without the camp; " "afterward 
he shall come into t/ie camp ; " and " a man that is clean shall gather 
up the ashes of the heifer, and lay them up wit/tout the camp in a 
clean place." The reference here to the encampment of the Israel- 
ites in the desert is obvious. The song sung by Israel, Num. xxi, 
17, 18, " Spring up, O well," etc., evidently originated in the desert, 
and was perhaps written at the time.' 

The customs and usages of ancient Egypt, as represented upon 
her monuments belonging to the Mosaic age, show by their frequent 
correspondence with the institutions of the Pentateuch that the 

1 Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii, 346-348. 

f Also the song in xxi, 27-30, was most probably written at the time of the events. 
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author of that work was not only thoroughly acquainted with 

Egyptian cus- ancient Egypt, but that in all probability he had been 

Z£EZ? educated in that country. 

of the author or The Abbe* Victor Ancessi, in his treatise on L'Egypte 

with D anctoot et Moise, shows so many points of correspondence 

■ftyp*- between the mitre, the robe, and the breastplate of the 

Jewish high priest, the material of the dress of the priests, the 

garments of the Levites, and the sacrifice of doves ! as described 

Anceai prov- * n tne m ^dle books of the Pentateuch, and the ar- 

id? correspond rangements of a similar nature found on the monu- 

jewishaervices ments of Egypt, that it is impossible to doubt that this 

and similar ar- legislation originated in the desert during the Mosaic 
rangefaents on ° . . _ . . -,«, . r » 

Egyptian moo- age. It is impossible that these pages [the pages of the 
Bme0t8 * Pentateuch that describe the garments of the Hebrew 

priests and the sacrifice of doves], which are bound by bonds so close 
and strong to the entire work of Moses, were not written immediately 
after (au lendemain, on the morrow) the Exodus and for a people 
still full of the memory of Egypt. Moreover, these pages were 
evidently dictated by a man who knew thoroughly the Egyptian 
rites and customs, and who had been initiated into the ideas, tastes, 
and arts of the most original civilization of antiquity. Now, in all the 
history of Israel, only one considerable and influential man is found 
"in these conditions — that is Moses. The only time when the organ- 
ization of worship could take place was in crossing the desert. It 
is useless to insist upon these two points. No one is allowed to call 
them in question. It was, then, by Moses, and during the sojourn 
of the Hebrews in the Peninsula of Sinai, that these pages were writ- 
ten."* We may add that the pictures of the Egyptian arks on the 
monuments sufficiently correspond with the description of the He- 
brew ark of the covenant (Exod. xxv, 10-22; xxxvii, 1-9) to show 
the pattern after which it was largely modeled.* 

The foregoing facts prove conclusively that the priestly legislation 
in the Pentateuch was largely affected by Egypt, and there is not a 
vestige of Babylonian influence visible in its composition ; thus the the- 
ory of Graf, Wellhausen, and W. Robertson Smith that the priestly 
legislation was the work of Ezra, and possibly others during or after 
the Babylonian captivity, carries its own refutation upon its very face. 

1 The sacrifice of doves is mentioned in Lev. i, 14-17 ; v, 8. The English trans- 
lation is partly erroneous. The dove's neck is to be wrung, but not separated 
from the head. There are pictures on the Egyptian monuments in which the 
priests are wringing the necks of the doves, but not separating them from the head. 

* L'fcgypte et MoVse, par L'Abbe Victor Ancessi, Paris, 1875. 

* See pictures of the Egyptian arks in Kilto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 
and in M'Clintock and Strong's Cyclopaedia. 
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The remark on the daughters of Zelophehad, and their inheritance, 
found in Num. xxvii, 1-7, has all the marks of genuine history, and 
was recorded, no doubt, at the time of the event. Chapter xxxiii 
contains the journeys of the Israelites from the time they left Suc- 
coth until they arrived in the plains of Moab; and, from the nature 
of the case, the narrative must have been written in the Mosaic age. 
Besides, it is expressly stated : " Moses wrote their goings out ac- 
cording to their journeys." 

Even of those who deny thf genuineness of the Pentateuch, there 
are found some who admit that large portions of it were Bieek's canoes- 
written by Moses. Bleek thinks that large sections were te^ioMofMo? 
written either by Moses, or by some one in his age. Mtoomui. 
u Of this nature," he says, " are many laws which contain clear traces 
of the Mosaic age, found especially in Leviticus, and also in Numbers 
and Exodus, which refer to relations and circumstances that existed 
only in the Mosaic age, when the people wandered in the desert and 
were closely pressed together in camps or under tents — a condition 
of things which was entirely changed after the people took posses- 
sion of the land of Canaan, and had settled in the towns and in the 
open country." l Under this head he places the first seven cliapters 
of Leviticus, chapters xi-xvi, xvii, and Numbers xix. He evidently 
regards Exodus xxv-xxxi, which contains the account of the build- 
ing of the tabernacle and kindred matters, as having been written in 
the Mosaic age. He also supposes three songs in Numbers xxi, 
i4» i5> *7» l8 » *7-3°» to have been written in the same period.' 

Bleek draws the following conclusions from the laws which he ac- 
knowledges to have been written by Moses himself, or, Bieek's oon- 
at least, in the Mosaic age: " 1. Although it may be «*•*■■■ 
supposed that the Pentateuch in its present form was not composed 
by Moses, and that many single laws in it are the product of a later 
age, yet the legislation contained in the Pentateuch, in its entire 
spirit and character, is genuinely Mosaic. 2. Already in the Mosaic 
age writing must have been in use among the Hebrew people ; for, 
without it, such laws in such fulness would not have been written 
down at that time. 3. In the Pentateuch (at least so far as the 
three middle books are especially concerned) we stand in general 
upon historical ground. As, indeed, in these laws the same relations 
of the Israelitish people are presupposed which the historical part 
of the Pentateuch brings before us, so do they serve to establish the 
historical character of the Pentateuch in general." * 

Dr. Samuel Davidson also acknowledges that considerable por- 
tions of the Pentateuch were written by Moses, or a contemporary. 
1 Einlcitung, p. 20a. • Ibid., pp. 303-309. »Ibid. f p. 206. 
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He makes Moses the author in substance of ExocL xx, 2-14, and 
xxi-xxiii, 19. Chapters xxv-xxxi, relating to the building of the 
tabernacle, he looks upon " as originating with Moses, and as prob- 
ably written down by him in its present state." * " Probably," says 
he, "these are not the only legal prescriptions in Exodus which 
Moses wrote." "Another portion," continues the same author, 
" which seems to be Mosaic in its origin, and probably, too, in Its 
composition, is Lev. i-vii." Chapters xi-xvi, and xvii with a slight 
exception, he also refers to Moses, and thinks that xxiv, 1-9, was 
probably written by him. 

In Numbers he refers chapters i, ii, iv, x, 1-8, xix, to the Mosaic 
age, and regards vi, 22-27, as probably belonging to the same period. 
Also in Numbers xxi " three poems are referred to, or given, which 
belong likewise to the Mosaic age." "These," says he, "are not 
the only parts of the three middle books of the Pentateuch writ- 
ten by Moses ; but they are the most probable and perceptible ones. 
Doubtless, single prescriptions are scattered here and there through- 
out the present books which also came from Moses' pen. . . . The 
germ and nucleus of the entire legislation contained in these three 
books [Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers] is Mosaic. Some parts he 
wrote himself; others were probably written by a contemporary 
under his direction, or with his sanction."* . 

The concessions of Bleek and Davidson are valuable, as coming 
importance of from able critics who are not disposed to attribute to 
meeTimdDa! Moses more than they can well avoid conceding. And 
Tidflon. we remark that the former has evidently more confi- 

dence in the Mosaic history than the latter. 

In fact, no fair-minded critic can deny that large portions of 
the Pentateuch came from Moses. With this solid foundation on 
which to stand, we can fairly claim the whole Pentateuch to be his 
work, a few passages possibly excepted, which we shall subsequently 
consider. For we have already seen that there is a unity of plan 
running through the whole of it, and that from Genesis to Deuter- 
onomy it is pervaded by the same archaisms. There is no possibil- 
ity of evading the genuineness of the Pentateuch, except by adopting 
the document hypothesis. Now this can be applied with any show 
of reason to the book of Genesis only, and breaks down altogether 
when applied to the entire five books. 

When we find in various parts of an ancient author such strong 

Te«t of mt»w internal evidence as fixes the age of those parts, we 

naiertdenee. naturally attribute the whole work to the same age, even 

where we do not discern the same internal evidence. For all parts of 

1 Introduction, p. 109. "Ibid., vol. i, pp. 109-112. 
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a work do not furnish us with criteria by which to determine the 
age and the author. And if passages are discovered which might be 
referred to a later age than that clearly indicated by other parts, we 
still refer them to the age otherwise established. But if in a work 
of such a character we find words, or even sentences, of a later pe- 
riod, we regard them as interpolations, especially if they do not 
constitute an integral and inseparable part of the whole. 

These principles of criticism, we think, are just, and they should 
be applied in the examination of the Pentateuch. 

When it is once established that Moses wrote a portion of the laws 
in the Pentateuch, it becomes probable that he wrote 'others also 
which were of equal importance. In fact, during the period of forty 
years, there was ample time to develop the whole legislative system 
of tht Hebrews ; and being familiar with the comprehensive legisla- 
tion of the Egyptians, it was not to be expected that he would leave 
a code of laws very imperfect, — which would be the case if we deny 
his authorship of any considerable part of the legislation in the 
Pentateuch. 

It would be unreasonable to suppose that a small body of laws 
written down by Moses as having been delivered by God to him 
— the great legislator who was believed to be commissioned from 
heaven — would have received so many large additions. Whatever 
laws Moses wrote would have had the greatest authority with the 
Hebrew nation, and would have been safely kept, and guarded 
as a sacred treasure, separate and distinct from all other laws. 
Customs and regulations lying outside of the written code would 
be preserved as oral tradition. This is precisely analogous to what 
has actually occurred with Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, 
as we have already shown. The history in the three middle books 
of the Pentateuch is so interwoven with a great deal of the legis- 
lation that it is impossible to separate them ; so that whatever es- 
tablishes the Mosaic authorship of the laws, at the same time estab- 
lishes that of the history. And independently of this consider- 
ation, there are, as we have seen, portions of the history that bear 
internal marks of having been written in the Mosaic age. At all 
events, we are authorized to conclude that the Pentateuch origi- 
nated with Moses. And to this view that distinguished orientalist 
and liberal biblical critic, Roediger, accedes: " The point of com- 
mencement for this period, and in general of the litera- contusion oi 
ture of the Hebrews, must certainly be fixed as early as ****■*• 
the time of Moses, even though we should regard the Pentateuch, to 
its present structure and form, as modeled by a later hand." ' 
1 Rocdigcr's Gcscnius' Hebrew Grammar, translated by Conant, p. 9. 
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It has been objected to the genuineness of the Pentateuch that 
its language does not differ as much from that of the later books of 
the Old Testament as might have been expected. Dr. Davidson 
says, there is no important difference between it and that of the 
books written shortly before the return of the Israelites from the 
Babylonian captivity; ' and he makes this a ground of objection to 
tie Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. But there is a glaring, 
AnottwrobkKv palpable inconsistency in his reasoning, for he acknowl- 
uon of David- edges that whole chapters in the Pentateuch were writ- 
aaL ten by Moses. The language of these chapter* does 

not differ from that of the rest of the Pentateuch, nor does Davidson 
attempt to show that it does. The argument drawn from the want of 
greater difference between the language of the Pentateuch and that 
of the later books is utterly worthless, so long as it is acknowledged 
that any portion of the Pentateuch was written in the Mosaic age. 

But analogies are not wanting. The Syriac language changed but 
little from the second to tire twelfth century of our era. Nor has 
the written Arabic changed from the time of the composition of the 
Koran, in the seventh century, to the present time. Upon this point 
F.wald is certainly a competent judge. In speaking of the Arabic 
language having been cultivated and used by a great number of 
writers of all kinds, he remarks : " So that for nearly a thousand 
years it has preserved in writings its purity and peculiar character 
intact." ■ 

Between the Mosaic age and the time of David and Solomon, of 
stability of me wnom we ^ ave some undoubted writings in many of the 
oriental lan- Psalms and in the book of Proverbs, only four or five 
guagea. centuries intervened. The Pentateuch should be com* 

pared with these writings, and the difference, we admit, is not great. 
But we must bear in mind that the Oriental tongues possess more 
stability than the western, and that, as the books of Moses contained 
the civil and religious code of the Israelites, they moulded and fixed 
in a great degree the whole language, which was not, until a late 
period, disturbed by foreign influence. It must also be remembered 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch without vowel points. These 
points, and those indicating the doubling of the consonants, were 
not written until about two thousand years after his time. Accord* 
ingly, the changes that occurred in the vowels, and in the doubling 
of the consonants, fail to be seeu on account of the language being 
punctuated according to a later standard. 

1 Vol. i, p. 103. 

*Ut per mille fere annos puritatem suam ct indolem peculiarem integrant !■ 
•criptis conservarit — Proleg. to his Arabic Grammar. 
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It has been urged against the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch that it gives but few incidents that occurred dur- VL/eaaou ^.^ 
ing a period of nearly thirty-eight years, 1 the time in- fomiiffbtireat- 
tervening between the first arrival of the Israelites in Ka- lnenu 
desh-barnea (Num. xiii, 26), and their crossing the trookZered 
(Num. xxi, fa, 13; Dent, ii, 14). But this can afford no valid objec- 
tion to the genuineness of these books. These thirty-eight years 
•re passed over slightly because little or nothing of a theocratic char- 
acter intervened, and scarcely any laws were given during this period. 
For the same reason several centuries — from the death of Joseph in 
Egypt until the birth of Moses— are disposed of in a single chapter, 
because there was nothing of a sacred character to relate. In the 
same way Matthew, having given an account of the birth of Christ 
(i, ii), in the very next chapter begins with the preaching of John 
the Baptist, passing over a period of twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
years in the life of the Saviour, evidently because there was nothing 
of an official character to disclose. No one, so far as we know, ha* 
ever objected to the genuineness of the Gospel of Matthew on this 
ground ; it is, indeed, rather an argument in favour of its genuine- 
ness. It is only apocryphal gospels that have attempted to fill up 
the chasm left by Matthew and the other evangelists. Is not the 
silence of the Pentateuch in reference to the history of the Israelites 
during so many years an argument in favour of its Mosaic origin, or, 
at least, of its genuine historical character? Two years had not 
passed away, after leaving Egypt, when spies were sent to explore 
Canaan. Upon their return and the giving of their report, the 
people murmured against Moses and Aaron. The Israelites, on 
account of their unbelief, were not allowed to enter the land of 
Canaan, but were thrown back into the desert, and were com- 
pelled to wander about for thirty-eight years, as if forsaken of Jeho- 
vah. But if any thing of importance had occurred during the time 
thus passed over in comparative silence,* it would have found its 
way into the history of the exodus in the same way as the other 
events, whether the history were written down by Moses, or by some 
one subsequently from tradition, or from documents belonging to 
the Mosaic age. It cannot reasonably be supposed that this pe- 
riod was passed over by the author of the Pentateuch from his ig- 
norance of its history; for only on the supposition of ignorance 
can this omission be an argument against the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. The knowledge which the author displays of 
minute events in other places forbids it. In Num. xxx we have a 
list of the encampments of the Israelites from the departure from 
1 Week lays great stress on this, pp. 226, 327. 
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Egypt until their arrival in the pkins of Moab. And in Deut. ii, 14, 
the number of years passed over from Kadesh-barnea — from their 
arrival there it would seem — until they came to the brook Zered, is 
stated to be thirty-eight years. It is difficult to believe that a writer 
acquainted with the exact time spent between these two points — 
the last of which is of little importance — should know but little of 
the history itself. The most of this period seems to have been 
spent at Kadesh-barnea, for Moses says, u Ye abode in Kadesh 
many days." Deut. i, 46. 

The Pentateuch was, very probably, revised by Moses a short 
time before his death, and some passages were, perhaps, added to 
what he originally wrote. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE FALSITY OF THE THEORY THAT THE EARLY LEGISLA- 
TION OF THE PENTATEUCH CONSISTED ONLY OF EXODUS 
XXI-XXIII. 

/^UR new school of skeptical critics contends that the early leg- 
^^ islation of the Pentateuch consisted only of Exodus xxi-xxiii; 
but an examination of these chapters shows that such a view is 
wholly untenable. The injunctions in these chapters are of too in- 
definite a nature, and too meagre, to have comprised all the early 
legislation of the Pentateuch. 

The law concerning involuntary homicide is of an indefinite and 
Law on mvoi- obscure character, and needs further legislation : " He 
cide ine4»m- th at smiteth a man, so that he die, shall be surely put to 
? ,e S 7 U ^ ut death. And if a man lie not in wait, but God deliver 

further lefflsla- ,..,.», 

tion. him into his hand ; then I will appoint thee a place 

whither he shall flee " (xxi, ^2, 13). A specific description of what 
is to be decided as involuntary homicide is given in Num. xxxv, 
27, 23, and Deut. xix, 4, 5. These passages supplement the pas- 
sage in Exodus, while Num. xxxv, 13, 14, and Deut. xix, 7, 9, fix 
the number of the cities of refuge to be appointed on each side of 
the Jordan. 

In the command to keep three feasts a year to the Lord, there is 
an indefiniteness respecting them, and the paschal lamb is not men- 
tioned, while the feast of the passover is called simply the feast of 
unleavened bread. The lar guage employed, "as I commanded you," 
implies previous instruction, as we find it in Exod. xii, 15-27. In 
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Lev. xxiii, 4-42, particular injunctions are given concerning all 
these feasts, but most especially respecting the feast of Pentecost 
and the feast of tabernacles. 

In the three chapters of Exodus under consideration (xxi-xxiii) 
the word priest does not occur, and there is no mention made of the 
ark and of the tabernacle. In short, there is scarcely M ea*re legis- 
any provision at all for religious services. Is it likely lauontnreiijr- 
that the system of Moses, who was learned in the lore in ExocLxxi- 
of Egypt and acquainted with its priestly system, would xxlM - 
be so meagre and have nothing in it of a priestly nature? Such a 
scanty legislation seems to be clearly contradicted by the history 
of the Israelites immediately subsequent to Moses. For, to say 
nothing of the history of the Book of Joshua, which clearly estab- 
lishes the authority of the Pentateuch, we find in Judg. xx, 27, 28, 
the following statement: "The children of Israel inquired of the 
Lord, (for the ark of the covenant of God was there [at Bethel] in 
those days, and Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, stood before it in those 
days) ." Likewise in 1 Sam. i, 3, 9; ii, 13-16, 27-30, we find a 
tabernacle, a priesthood, and sacrifices — the two latter declared to 
be of divine appointment. Had Moses nothing to do with these 
arrangements? Knenen acknowledges that the ark of Jehovah 
came from Moses 1 himself. Did he make no regulations respect- 
ing it ? If he did, why should he not have recorded them ? 

THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY BEARS WITNESS TO A MORE EXTEN- 
SIVE LEGISLATION THAN EXODUS XXI-XXIII. 

The entire skeptical school of critics, though they deny the 
Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy, grant that it was written be- 
fore the Babylonian captivity, in the reign of Manasseh or Josiah. 
In Deut. iv, 5, it is declared: "Behold I have taught you statutes 
and judgments even as the Lord thy God commanded me," etc. 
And after referring to the ten commandments, Moses adds: "And 
the Lord commanded me at that time to teach you statutes and 
judgments, that you might do them in the land whither ye go over 
to possess it " (verse 14). It is possible that this verse might refer 
only to Exod. xxi-xxiii. In x, 9, Moses refers to the tribe of 
Levi having been set apart by Jehovah for his service : " The Lord 
is his inheritance, according as the Lord thy God promised him." 
Here it is evident that, at the time of the composition of Deuter- 
onomy, there were regulations respecting the tribe of Levi and 
their service, nnd that well known promises had been made to the 

1 Religion of Israel, vol. i, p. 289. 
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tribe. It is most natural to suppose that these regulations and 
promises were written just as we find them now in the middle books 
of the Pentateuch. Again, respecting the priests and the Levites, 
" The Lord is their inheritance, as he hath said unto them " 
(xviii, 2). Where is this said except in Num. xviii, 20? In 
Deut. xxiv, 8, it is enjoined, " Take heed in the plague of 
leprosy, that thou observe diligently, and do according to all that 
the priests the Levites shall teach you : as I have commanded them, 
so ye shall observe to do." These regulations respecting the 
leprosy are contained in Leviticus, embracing chapters xiii and xiv. 
It is clear that when Deuteronomy was composed these chapters 
had already been written, and ascribed to Moses. In Deut. 
v, 2 ; xxix, 1, reference is made to the covenant God established 
with Israel at Horeb. At the end of Lev. xxvi it is said : 
" These are the statutes and judgments and laws which the Lord 
made between him and the children of Israel in mount Sinai, by the 
hand of Moses." Also the closing verse of the last chapter of Le- 
viticus has a shorter but similar statement. The Mosaic legisla- 
tion as far as Num. x, 12, was made in the wilderness of Sinai, 
a prominent mountain in the range of Horeb. In Deut. xi, 6, 
allusion is made to the destruction of Dathan and Abiram,' whom 
the earth swallowed up, " their households and their tents," etc. 
Here we find reference to the rebellion against Moses and Aaron 
in connection with the priesthood of Aaron, as described in Num. 
xvi. In the rebellion of Korah, Dathan and Abiram were conspicu- 
ous characters, who became a sign (Num. xxvi, 9, 10). 

Korah is omitted in Deuteronomy, possibly because his children 
perished not (Num. xxvi, 11), while the families of Dathan and 
Abiram did. Kayser says: "The Deuteronomist had manifestly 
read nothing of Korah (in Num. xvi), otherwise he would not have 
omitted him." 1 Yet he acknowledges that the author of Psalm cvi, 
in which the same omission occurs, was acquainted with Koran's 
rebellion.* 

In Deut. xx, 6: "And what man is he that planted a vine- 
yard, and hath not yet eaten of it " (Heb., ^n, hath profaned it) ? 
we have a reference to Lev. xix, 23, in which the children of 
Israel are forbidden to eat of the fruit of any tree which they may 
plant until the fourth year. 

Our new critics grant that the»Deuteronomist was acquainted 
with what they call the Jehovistic legislation and history, but 
deny his knowledge of the Elohistic. Yet in Deut. x, 22, it 

1 Vor-Exilische Duch, p. 132. * Ibid., p. 174. 
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is said : '* Thy fathers went down into Egypt with threescore and 
ten persons." Now this refers to Gen. xlvi, 27, and „^ . „ 
Exod. i, 5, both of which are Eiohistic. 1 Here, Deuteronomy 
again, we have a refutation of the theory that the SSo^hitonr 
Eiohistic history in Genesis was written about the time was written in 
of Ezra. »tta. 

THE TESTIMONY OF HOSEA TO A LARGE WRITTEN CODE OF LAWS 
THAT IN HIS AOE HAD BEEN ALREADY GIVEN TO ISRAEL. 

This prophet, who flourished B. C. 785-725, bears witness to a 
large written code of laws in the following language : 

otfro -irios -min «ai iVaron, / wrote for him (Ephraim) multi- 
tudes (numerous precepts) of my law; what a strange thing were they 
counted: (viii, 12). The verb to write (aro) is in the future tense 
( 3 ? 3 *)» an< * " W€re counted" is in the perfect. But the future tense 
is often used for the past,* of which we have undoubted examples 
in this prophet. " I will visit upon her the days of Baalim, wherein 
she burned incense to them and decked herself with earrings," etc. 
(ii» 13). In this passage " burned incense " is in the future hiphil y 
and "decked" is the future vav conversive. "And I have id- 
deemed them and they have spoken falsehood against me " (vii, 13). 
Here " have redeemed " in the Hebrew is the future tense. "They 
have sacrificed flesh for the sacrifices of mine offerings, and have 
eaten them " (viii, 13). " Have sacrificed " is the future in tlie 
Hebrew. " They sacrificed unto Baalim and burnt incense to grav- 
en images" (xi, 2). "Sacrificed and burnt incense" are both* in 
the future 9 in the original. " I drew them with cords of a man ? ' 
(xi, 4). " Drew " is in the/»/»r*in the original. In other passage's 
in this prophet the future tense in the Hebrew is used for the 
present. 

Professor W. Robertson Smith translates the passage in Hosea as 

follows : " Though I wrote to him my Torah in ten thousand precepts, 

they would be esteemed as a strange thing." 4 But this w Robertson 

translation is inadmissible, for there is no particle of 8mith's jncor- 

, ,. rect translation 

condition or contingency in the Hebrew text — nothing of paasago m 

to indicate a supposition. Such a method of translating Hoeea * 

the biblical Hebrew has no parallel in any other instance, and 

1 Professor Smend acknowledges the reference to a former Elohist, Moses apud 
Prophetas, p. 74. ' 

1 This is a common construction in Arabic as well as in Hebrew, and abounds 
in the Qoran. 

•The tense we call •• fu'ure" is by some Hebrew grammarians called the" im 
perfect." 4 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 297. 

VOL. I.— 10 
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nothing but the requirement of a preconceived theory could induce 
any one to think of such a version. If the prophet had expressed a 
mere supposition he would have employed the particle OS, im 7 sf 9 
although, before the verb "wrote," just as in Isa. i, 18 : "Though 
(ax, im) your sins be as scarlet . . . though (o*,iw) they be red like 
crimson/' etc.; and in Isa. x, 22. Or, possibly, the prophet might 
have used O DJ, even if 

Nor do we see how the latter part of the passage can be rendered, 
"They would be esteemed as a strange thing;" for the tense 
" counted/' or "esteemed," is perfect in the Hebrew, and there is no 
connective particle that can give it a future meaning. Professor 
Smith renders m " ten thousand precepts," * taking it for i3"S which 
is found in hardiy a single instance in the books written before 
the captivity and never as a construct "ten thousand of" — in this 
instance " ten thousand of my law." The Masorites have put the 
vowels to the text, and given the reading on the margin *hich 
makes the word read '3\ Multitudes of my law. And it is thus that 
Gesenius defines it. The singular is thus used in Lev. xxv, 16, " mul- 
titude of years." The Septuagint, the Targum of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel, the Peshito Syriac, and the Vulgate have either "raulti 
tude " or " multitudes " of my law. 

Professor Smith's version of the passage does not make good 
sense. For, in the first place, the prophet Hosea assumes that 
Ephraim is a transgressor of the divine laws with which the tribe 
was acquainted. Why, then, should he say, If I were to write for 
him ten thousand precepts (or any great number) they would be 
counted strange ? Is it more likely that a large body of laws would 
be obeyed, rather than a small one? Would not a law of u ten 
thousand precepts " really have astonished, and quite confounded. 
Ephraim ? 

In the next place, even according to Prof. Smith's translation, the 
divine law consists of numerous precepts, and not simply of the 
three chapters of Exodus which Prof. Smith recognizes as a written 
code existing in Judah. 

The translation, " I wrote," is the rendering of both the Targum 
of Jonathan Ben Uzziel and the Peshito Syriac. De Wette trans- 
lates the passage: "I am writing out for him many of my laws; 
how strange they have been considered." But, at the foot of the 
page, he give also another way of translating it, namely, "I wrote." 
Pusey in his " Commentary on the Minor Prophets," renders " I 

1 He has evidently thus translated the word to show that '• ten thousand pre- 
cepts " would not be applicable to the Mosaic law, as being too large a number. 
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write" in the sense that the law was written in the past, but is 
still in force in the present. 

In the verse immediately preceding the one under discussion, 
Hosea says : " Because Ephraim has multiplied altars to sin, they 
have become altars to sin." Then follows our text : M I wrote for 
him ihe numerous precepts of my law [Torah], what a strange thing 
were they counted 1 " 

That Hosea refers, in this passage, to the Mosaic law, is clear 

from his using the word ToraA y and from the fact that we know of 

no other divine law that had been given to Israel. To „^>* mw ^^ 

■ Hosea s reref- 

this law Hosea also refers in the following passages: ence to tne 

" Because thou [Israel, the ten tribes] hast forgotten 1 the MowJc teWl 

law [Torah] of thy God " (iv, 6). " They [Israel] have transgressed 

my covenant and trespassed against my law [Torah]" (viii, i). 

Prof. Smend remarks on the passage: "The words of Hosea in 

the eighth century [B. C] prove that there were many written laws 

among the Ephraimites, which were contained in one book or more, 

and, although neglected, they were known to every body, and in the 

judgment of the prophet they could claim obedience from all, as 

they seemed to possess as much divine authority as if they had 

been written by Jehovah himself."* Hosea thus refutes Kuenenrefut- 

Kuenen, who says: "In the eighth century B. C. but «> by Hosea. 

few laws. . . . were ascribed to Moses and carried back to the 

sojourn in the desert of Sinai."' For we may ask, Who but Moses 

gave these laws to the Ephraimites ? 

1 Prof. Smith infers, from the fact that the law was forgotten, that it was not writ- 
ten! but was merely the oral law ; just as if a written law could not be forgotten J 
God says in Ezek. xxiii, 35 : •' Because thou hast forgotten me/' Similar is Hos. 
viii, 14, and elsewhere. If Israel could forget his Maker, why could be not forget 
a written law? 

* Moses apud Prophet as, pp. 13, 14, Halis, 1875. 

* Religion of Israel, vol. i, p. 139. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EXAMINATION OF THE VIEWS OF THE NEW CRITICAL SCHOOL 
ON THE PRIESTLY AND SACRIFICIAL SYSTEMS IN THE PEN- 
TATEUCH. 

THE THEORY OF THE NEW CRITICAL SCHOOL CONCERNING THE 
JEWISH PRIESTHOOD REFUTED BY FACTS. 

A CCORDING to the new critical school, in the original legisla- 
-*** tion of the Pentateuch, all the Levites were capable of becom- 
ing priests, and u before the exile the high priest was looked upon 
as the first among his equals." ' But we find in Ezra i, 5 ; ii, 70, 
the distinction between priests and Levites already existing when 
IBariy distino- Zerubbabel went up to Jerusalem, in accordance with the 
l^iMtsMdL^ <* ecree of Cyrus, about eighty years before Ezra went 
vitas. up to Jerusalem. At that time it is stated that certain 

sons of the priests were unable to show their genealogy, that they 
were put out of the priesthood as polluted, and that the governor 
had forbidden them to eat of the most holy things until there stood 
up a priest with Urim and Thummim. Here we have a refer- 
ence to the regulation in Lev. xxii forbidding any one but the 
priests to eat of holy things ; also to Num. iii, 10, respecting the 
Aaronic priesthood ; and, finally, to the high priest with Urim and 
Thummim, Aaron as named in Exod. xxviii, 30, and Eleazar in 
Num. xxvii, 21. 

Many of the priests and Levites who went up with Zerubbabel 
are stated to be old men, and to have seen the first house (Ezra 
iii, 12). Hence it is clear that it would have been impossible to 
impose on them regulations that had not existed under the first 
temple. 

The number of the priests who went up with Zerubbabel to 
Jerusalem is stated to be over four thousand (Ezra ii, 36-39). This 
number of priests may seem to be too great for the whole number of 
returning captives — forty-two thousand three hundred and sixty. 
But it must be remembered that many of the priests in the kingdom 
of Israel in the time of Jeroboam left it for the kingdom of Judah. 
Besides this, it is natural to infer that the priests would be espec- 

1 Kuenen, 
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ially anxious to return to their own country, to resume their sacred 
functions. 

In the sixth year of Darius (B. C. 515) — about sixty years before 
Ezra came up to Jerusalem — when the new temple was dedicated, 
it is said, " They set the priests in their divisions, and the Levites 
in their courses, for the service of God which is at Jerusalem ; as if 
is written in the book of Moses " (Ezra vi, 18). 

Artaxerxes, in his decree in favour of Ezra, giving the Jews per- 
mission to return to Jerusalem, speaks in two places of " priests 
and Levites." Hence these two classes were already discriminated 
before Ezra went up to Jerusalem. 

Nehemiah, governor of Judah, in his book (chap, xii) gives an 
account of " priests and Levites " who went up to Jerusalem with 
Zerubbabel. It seems perfectly plain, then, that at least eighty 
years before Ezra the distinction between priests and Levites was 
clearly recognized. Nowhere does there appear a single trace of 
dispute respecting priests and Levites ; their status appears already 
fixed. No dissatisfaction on the part of the Levites appears. They 
join heartily in the services and offer up prayers. 

But how could the Levites who were not descendants of Aaron 
be deprived of the priesthood without provoking the bitterest op- 
position ? Neither Ezra nor Nehemiah gives us the slightest hint 
of it; nor does Jewish tradition know any thing of it In 2 Chron. 
xxiii, 18; xxx, 27; and Neh. xi, 20, the priests are called "the 
priests the Levites.'* In 2 Chron. xi, 14, it is said : "Jeroboam and 
his sons had cast them [the Levites] off from executing the priest's 
office." In 2 Chron. xxix, 5, the priests and Levites are addressed* 
as " Levites." From the first of these passages, if not from the 
second, it could be easily inferred that all Levites are priests. Inf 
Joshua the phrase " the priests the Levites " occurs twice in iii, 3, 
and viii, 33, but never yet " priests and Levites." Both Chronicles 
and Joshua discriminate clearly the priests from the Levites in 
other passages. Joshua assigns the priests, the sons of Aaron, 
thirteen cities (xxi, 4, 19). The account of the assignment of these 
cities must antedate the Babylonian captivity. For, apart from the 
arguments that may be advanced from the language of the book, 
which no unprejudiced Hebraist can assign to the period of the 
captivity, or later, some of the cities assigned by Joshua to the 
Levites among the tribes of Israel, already in the time of Jeremiah; 
no longer belonged to Israel. Jahazah (Josh, xxi, 36) is given to the 
Levites, but in Jer. xlviii, 21, it belongs to Moab. Mephaath (Josh. 
xxi, 37) and Heshbon (Josh, xxi, 39) are also assigned to them. 
But in the time of Jeremiah the first of these two cities belonged to 
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Moab (Jer. xlviii, 21), and the other also to Moab (xlviii, 3), and 
already in the time of Isaiah (xv, 4). In Josh, xxi, 18, Anathoth is 
assigned to the priests. This is confirmed by the statement of 
Jer. i, 1, that he was among the priests of that town. In the de- 
scription of the dedication of Solomon's temple mention is made of 
u the priests and the Levites " (1 Kings viii, 4), the only passage in 
this book where they are named together. 

That the priesthood, in the original Mosaic law, was restricted 
original re- to the sons of Aaron is clear from 1 Sam. ii, 27, 28* 

S2!h^ ft to where a maD of God sa y s to Eli the Priest: "Thus 
•oosof Aaron, saith the Lord, Did I plainly appear unto the house of 
thy father, when they were in Egypt in Pharaoh's house ? And did 
I choose him out of all the tribes of Israel to be my priest, to offer 
upon mine altar, to burn incense, to wear an ephod before me? and 
did I give unto the house of thy father all the offerings made by fire 
of the children of Israel ? " That Eli was a descendant of Aaron 
through Ithamar appears from a comparison of 1 Chron. xxiv, 3; 
1 Sam. xxii, 20; and 1 Kings ii, 27. By u the house of thy father " 
the descendants of Aaron alone can be intended. For there exists 
not a vestige of proof that God appeared to Levi and gave him the 
priesthood several centuries before the Exodus and the Mosaic legis- 
lation. Nor could " the house of thy father " be one of the descend- 
ants of Aaron, for, in that case, the Lord could not have spoken 
to him in " the house of Pharaoh." The passage in Samuel under 
consideration clearly refers to Exod. xxviii, 1, 4; Num. xvi, 5; 
xviii, 1, 7; Lev. ii, 3, 10, etc. Also in 1 Sam. ii, 30, the declaration, 
44 1 said indeed that thy house and the house of thy father should 
walk before me forever," evidently refers to Exod. xxix, 9 : " And 
the priest's office shall be theirs [Aaron and his sons] for a perpetual 
statute." 

In the Book of Deuteronomy the phrase " the priests the Levites " 
occurs four times, and the phrase " the priests the sons of Levi ** 
twice. In Deut. xxvii, 9, it is said : " Moses and the priests the 
Levites spoke unto all Israel, saying, Take heed and hearken, O 
Israel; this day thou art become the people of the Lord thy 
God." It is very improbable that, by this language, " the priests 
the Levites M means the whole tribe of Levi united with Moses in 
speaking to " all Israel," of which the tribe of Levi was a part. 
" The priests the Levites " is equivalent to Lcvitical priests- In 
similar language Korah and his company are called " sons of Levi " 
(Num. xvi, 6-8). They are named after the tribal head. When 
iirst appointed the priests are often called u Aaron and his sons'* 
(Numbers) for identification. 
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In Deut. xxxiii, 8-10, in the blessing pronounced by Moses upon 
Levi, it is said : " Thy Urim and thy Thummim belong to thy pious 
one [literally, to the man thy pious one] (Aaron), whom thou didst 
tempt in Massah, with whom thou didst strive at Meribah ; who 
said to his father and to his mother, I have not seen him [them] ; 
and his brethren he did not recognize, and his sons he did not 
know; for they shall observe thy word and keep thy covenant. 
They shall teach thy judgments to Jacob, and thy law to Israel: 
they shall put incense before thee, and whole burnt offerings upon 
thy altar." If we refer these priestly acts to the sons of Aaron, the 
last noun before '* they shall observe," etc., the passage is in per- 
fect harmony with the Aaron ic priesthood as laid down in the Pen- 
tateuch. But it is contended that these priestly offices are attrib- 
uted to the tribe of Levi, and not simply to the descendants of 
Aaron. To this we reply, that what belongs to a part (Aaron and 
his sons) may be ascribed to the tribe of which they form a part. 
Thus in Psalm lx, 7, it is said, " Judah is my lawgiver" (sceptre— 
Gesenius) ; that is, the king is of that tribe. In the same way, " the 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah " (Gen. xlix, 10) naturallv 
means that the sceptre, the emblem of kingly power, belongs to 
some individual or family of that tribe, and not to the whole tribe. 
In the Athenian Senate the tribe out of which the presiding officer 
was taken was called the " presiding tribe," not because the whole 
tribe presided, but for the simple reason that the president was of 
that tribe. Hence the language of Socrates : •* I was Senator and 
our tribe happened to be the presiding (npvTavevovoa) tribe." ' 

In a similar manner, Malachi — seventeen years after Ezra came 
up to Jerusalem, when the distinction between priests and Levites 
is acknowledged to have existed — declares : ** My covenant was 
with him " (Levi). But "Ye [the priests] have corrupted the cov- 
enant with Levi, saith the Lord of hosts " (ii, 5,8). Here the cov- 
enant with Aaron is called the covenant with the tribal head- 
In Deut. x, 8, Moses says : At that time " the Lord separated the 
tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of the covenant of the Lord, to stand 
before the Lord to minister unto him, and to bless in his name, unto 
this day." Here the offices of priests and Levites are blended. 
To bless the people in the name of the Lord seems to have been 
the prerogatives of the priests only.* 

In Deut. xviii, 1, it is said : " The priests the Levites, all the 
tribe of Levi, shall have no part nor inheritance with Israel : they 

1 Awohryla Scjffprfrovr, cap. xx. 

• Prof. Curtiss, in his scholarly work on the Levitical Priests, clearly shows that 
this was the office of the priests only. 
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shall eat the offerings of the Lord made by fire, and his inheritance " 
(that is, what is offered to God). This language is applicable to 
the priests only, who had a share of what was offered as sacrifice. 
Besides this, the addition made to the words "the priests the 
Levites," of "all the tribe of Levi/' indicates that the priests do 
not comprehend the whole tribe. Verse 3 describes the part of 
the sacrificed animal which the priest shall receive. 

In various passages in Deuteronomy the Levite is spoken of in 
such a way as to show that he could not be a priest. The Levite is 
to have a share of the tithes brought to the place which the Lord 
should choose (Deut. xii, 1 2). Of the tithes laid up within the gates of 
the Israelites at the end of every three years the Levite is to have 
a share. In Deut. xxvi, 12, it is said : "When thou hast made an 
end of tithing all the tithes of thine increase the third year, which is 
the year of tithing, and hast given it unto the Levite, the stranger," 
etc. According to Num. xviii, 21, 24, the tithes are given to the 
Levites. No such provision is made for the priests. 

The Levite is set forth in Deuteronomy as a proper subject of 
charity, but the priests are never thus described. Besides, it is very 
tinlikely that, if all the Levites were priests, they would be called 
by their tribal name, and not by their official name. Furthermore, 
Deuteronomy requires the Israelites to offer sacrifice only in that 
place which Jehovah should choose from among all the tribes (xii, 5, 
11, 14). In the same spirit Leviticus commands that the sacrifices shall 
be offered only at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation 
(xvii, 3-7). In Num. iv, 46-48, the number of the Levites from 
thirty years of age to fifty who entered into the service of the taber- 
nacle is eight thousand five hundred and eighty. Now, it is in the 
highest degree improbable that Moses, or any one else, would 
appoint all these Levites to be priests, to officiate at one sanctuary 
alone. But if we are not to rely upon this large number, it is still 
incredible, or, at least, highly improbable, that all the middleaged 
male Levites would be made priests, to offer sacrifice at one taber* 
nacle. 

In Deut. x, 6, it is stated : u There Aaron died, and there he was 
buried; and Eleazar his son ministered in the priest's office in his 
stead." This accords with the other books of the Pentateuch. 
Aaron and Eleazar are the only priests definitely named in Den 
teronomy, and the language certainly favors the view that Aaron had 
been chief priest and head of the family of priests. In deciding 
difficult matters of controversy, it is directed that they shall be 
taken up to the place which Jehovah shall choose, to be decided 
by the priests and the judge who shall be there. And it is added : 
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"That the man that will do presumptuously, and will not hearken 
unto the priest that standeth to minister there before the Lord 
thy God, or unto the judge, even that man shall die " (Deut. xvii, 
8-12). The naming of a single authoritative priest in the last 
verse indicates that he is the high priest. 

In the history of the Israelites subsequent to ^oses we find sev- 
eral references to a high priest. In Josh, xx, 6, we have reference 
to " the high priest " that shall be in those days. In Judg. xx, 27, 28, 
we find Ph in eh as, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron standing 
before the ark of the covenant. He was evidently high priest. In 
2 Kings xii, 10, in the time of King Jehoash (B. C. 856), mention 
is made of the high priest. In the time of Josiah (B. C. 624), it is 
stated that* the king commanded Hilkiah the high priest and the 
priests of the second order , etc. (2 Kings xxiii, 4) ; and in chap, 
xxv, 18, and in Jer. lii, 24, Seraiah is chief priest and Zephaniah 
the second priest. In the time of the prophet Haggai (B. G. 520), 
we find that Joshua the son of Josedech is high priest (i, 1, 12, 14; 
ii, 2, 4). About the same time this Joshua is called high priest in 
Zech. iii, 1, 8; vi, n ; that is, about sixty years before Ezra came 
up to Jerusalem from Babylon. It is evident, then, that the office 
of high priest was no invention of Ezra. 

According to 1 Chron. xxiv, the distinction of priests and Le- 
vites evidently existed in the time of David, and is recognized in 
various other passages in the two books of Chronicles. Ezekiel, in 
his vision of the land of Israel, declares that " the priests the Levites, 
the sons of Zadok, that kept the charge of my sanctuary, when the 
children of Israel went astray from me, they shall come near to me 
to minister unto me " (xliv, 15). Now, Zadok was a descendant of 
Aaron through Eleazar (1 Chron. vi, 3-8; Ezra vii, 1-5). 

PROOF THAT THE SACRIFICIAL SYSTEM OF THE MIDDLE BOOKS OF 
THE PENTATEUCH IS A PART OF THE LEGAL SYSTEM OF MOSES. 

It has been asserted by the new critical school that the sacrificial 
system of the middle books of the Pentateuch formed no part of 
the original Mosaic code. The leading proof text in support of 
this position is Jer. vii, 21-23: "Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israel ; Put your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, and 
eat flesh. For I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them 
in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning 
burnt offerings or sacrifices: but this thing commanded I them, 
saying, Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be my 
people : and walk ye in all the ways that I have commanded you. 
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that it may be well unto you." It can be clearly shown that this 
language does not necessarily mean that God absolutely said noth- 
ing, and gave no commandment about burnt offerings and sacrifices. 
in Gen. xlv, 8, Joseph in Egypt tells his brethren: "Ye did not 
send me hither, but God." But according to Gen. xxxvii, 28, 
Joseph's brethren sold him to the Ishmaelites who were going into 
Egypt. Of course, the meaning is that Divine providence had 
arranged his coming into Egypt. In the same manner, in Exod. 
xvi, 8, Moses says to the Israelites : " Your murmurings are not 
against us, but against the Lord." Yet in the second verse of this 
very chapter it is said : " The whole congregation murmured against 
Moses and Aaron." Their murmurings against these leaders was 
Refutation of notnm g ' n comparison with their murmurings against 
sceptical ob- God. Similar is the language of 1 Sam. viii, 7, where 
Jection to mid- ~ , A . , , T •- j * 1 

die boons of God says to Samuel, when the Israelites demanded a 
Pentateuch. king: "They have not rejected thee, but they have re- 
jected me that I should not reign over them*" But, in fact, they had 
rejected Samuel. Again, in 2 Chron. xx, 15, Jehoshaphat is told by 
the Lord : " For the battle is not yours, but God's ; " that is, it 
pertained more to God than to him.. 

There is one passage in the New Testament which is a striking 
illustration of the language in Jeremiah. The apostle Paul 
declares that "Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel " (1 Cor. i, 17). We might infer from this, not only that Paul 
never baptized, but also that in his judgment baptism was not a 
Christian ordinance, and from this we might conclude that between 
him and the other apostles there was on this subject a radical dif- 
ference. But the epistles of Paul refute such an inference. He 
clearly means that the chief part of his mission was preaching. 

The passage in chap, vii of Jeremiah, under discussion, shows 
in the most striking language the superiority of obedience to the 
Divine commands to sacrifices and offerings, and the utter worthless- 
ness, and even hatefulness, of these forms, when those who offer are 
polluted by crime. In the ninth verse of this chapter the prophet 
asks: "Will ye steal, murder, and commit adultery, and burn 
8u riority of * ncense unto Baal, and walk after other gods whom ye 
obedience to know not; and come and stand before me in this 
aacrm ° 6 * house?" Also in vi, 20, it is said: "Your burnt offer- 

ings are not acceptable, nor your sacrifice sweet unto me." In 
the same spirit Samuel reproves Saul : " Hath the Lord delight 
in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams" (1 Sam. xv, 22). Furthermore, it is difficult 
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to believe that Jeremiah did not recognize as Mosaic the sacrificial 
and priestly system of the Pentateuch. The following passages 
seem to make this matter clear : '* For thus saith the Lord . . . 
neither shall the priests the Levites want a man before me to offer 
burnt offerings, and to kindle meat offerings, and to do sacrifice con- 
tinually " (Jer. xxxiii, 17, 18); and, "Thus saith the Lord; If ye 
can break my covenant of the day, and my covenant of the nighty 
and that there should not be day and night in their season ; then 
may also my covenant be broken with David my servant, that he 
should not have a son to reign upon his throne ; and with the Levites 
the priests, my ministers" (xxxiii, 20, 21). 

That the Book of Deuteronomy at least was recognised by Jere- 
miah as proceeding from Moses is evident from the use Jereraiah'sreo- 
he makes of it. Nor is its existence in the time of Jere- S^rigi^S 
miah denied by the sceptical critics, 1 who identify it with Deuteronomy, 
the Book of the Law found in the temple in the time of King 
Josiah. Now, sacrifices and offerings are clearly enjoined in Deu- 
teronomy. 

As a further proof that God was not pleased with the sacrificial 
system of the Israelites, the new school of critics appeal to Isa. 
i, 11-14 : " To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me ? saith the Lord : I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and 
the fat of fed beasts; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or 
of lambs, or of he goats. When ye come to appear before me, who 
hath required this at your hand, to trample [to profane — Gesenius] 
my courts ? Bring no more vain oblations [a tying sacrifice] ; in- 
cense is an abomination unto me ; the new moons and sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies, I cannot away with ; it is iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting. Your new moons and your appointed feasts my 
soul hateth : they are a trouble unto me ; I am weary to bear them." 
Now, in this list of observances which are declared an abomination 
and not to be endured, are the " sabbaths." But even the new 
sceptical school admits that the sabbath is a part of the Mosaic 
system, it being one of the ten commandments. And if the pas- 
sages on the feasts and sacrifices of the Jews quoted from Isaiah 
prove that these institutions were not of divine authority, it is at the 
same time proved that the sabbath is not a divine institution. But 
this logic proves too much, and therefore proves nothing. The 
verse following the passages quoted adds : " When ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear." This might be quoted to prove that God 
does not approve of prayer. But the explanation of the whole pas- 
sage is easy : " Your hands are full of blood " (verse 15). The lan- 
1 Colenso holds that Jeremiah wrote Deuteronomy. 
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guage of Isaiah creates no difficulty. It merely asserts strongly the 
futility and hatefulness of rites and ceremonies When hypocrisy and 
crimes pollute the observers of them. 

The superiority of morality and piety to sacrifice, and the com- 
parative insignificance of the latter, is emphasized by the prophet 
Micah : " He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God " (vi, 8). But if we press upon this lan- 
guage closely the feast of the passover, and even the sabbath, may 
be excluded from the list of requirements. 

The Lord, in Isaiah, speaking of the sons of the stranger who 
join themselves to him, says : " Their burnt offering and their sac- 
rifices shall be accepted upon my altar" (lvi, 7); and in lx, 7, he 
declares of the rams of Nebaioth : " They shall come up with ac- 
ceptance upon my altar." 

That sacrifices were acceptable to God appears from Mai. iii, 4 : 
"Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant unto 
the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in former years " 

In 1 Sam. ii, 29, a man of God reproves Eli for the violation of 
the law of sacrifice, declaring : " Thus saith Jehovah, . . . Where- 
fore kick ye at my sacrifice which I have commanded in my habi- 
tation ? " The divine authority of sacrifice is here recognized. 

In Exod. xx, 24, standing in close connection with the ten com- 
mandments, it is enjoined : " An altar of earth thou shalt make unto 
me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt offerings, and thy peace 
offerings, thy sheep and thine oxen : in every place where I record 
my name, I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee;" that is, in 
whatever place I shall appoint for worship and sacrifice. In Exod. 
xxii, 20, it is declared : " He that shall sacrifice to any god save to the 
Lord only, he shall be utterly destroyed," which shows that sacri- 
fices are to be offered unto Jehovah. In Exod. xxiii, 18, it is or- 
dered : "Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened 
bread; neither shall the fat of my sacrifice remain until the morn- 
ing." Here we have regulations respecting sacrifice. Now our 
new sceptical critics admit that Exod. xxi-xxiii was the first 
legislation. 

In concluding this subject we may remark, that as Moses found 
the custom of offering sacrifices already in existence, it would be in 
the highest degree improbable that he should make no regulations 
respecting the kind of sacrifices to be offered, the persons by whom 
they were to be offered, and the time and place of their offering. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ALLEGED TRACES OF A POST-MOSAIC AGE IN THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

HPHAT the Pentateuch, though composed by Moses, should have 
A suffered no interpolation whatever in the course of more than 
three thousand years, is not very probable. We know that the 
New Testament itself, though only eighteen centuries old, and very 
widely spread by numerous manuscripts and several important ver 
sions — having, in this respect, the advantage of the Pentateuch— 
nas not wholly escaped interpolation. 1 Interpolations as glosses 
most generally occur in the historical portions of a work, and mostly 
at an early period of its existence, when more is known respecting a 
subject than is recorded. But they rarely ever occur in the midst 
of laws or general discussions. Frequent interpolations, of course, 
weaken the authority of a document. 

We can easily imagine that in a few instances explanatory re 
marks, and new names for obsolete ones, might have m^ and aQ- 
been written on the margin of the Mosaic Pentateuch, cMentai inter- 
and afterward have been incorporated into the text, and not weaken an- 
yet that they might be of such a nature as not to af- u^ty. 
feet the general integrity of the text> or weaken in the least ; ts 
authority. 

In the Septuagint we have two remarkable interpolations in the 
Book of Joshua. When this leader of the Hebrews razed Jericho, 
he pronounced a curse upon its rebuilder (Josh, vi, 26). The Sep- 
tuagint adds to the Hebrew text the following: "And thus did 
Hozan of Bethel. In Abiron his firstborn he laid its foundations, 
and in his youngest surviving son he set up its gates." This is sub- 
stantially taken from 1 Kings xvi, 34. Again, in Josh, xvi, 10, we 
find it stated that the children of Israel " drave not out the Canaan- 
ites that dwell in Gezer: but the Canaanites dwell among the 
Rphraimites unto this day, and serve under tribute." But the Greek 
version adds to the Hebrew text : " Until Pharaoh king of Egypt 
came up and took it, and burnt it with fire, and killed the Canaan- 
ites and Perizzites, and those who dwelt in Gezer, and Pharaoh 

1 See Tischendorfs eighth critical edition of Greek Testament. The instances, 
however, are few. John v, 4 ; vii, 53- v »i» "• are instances. 
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gave it as a dowry to his daughter. 1 ' This is manifestly taken from 
i Kings ix, 16. 

The alleged post-Mosaic passages of the Pentateuch, if real, do 
not bring down the work in its present form — if we except one or 
two passages — later than the age of Joshua. But in determining 
what might have been written by Moses, and what could not much 
■me necessity ^ e P en( ^ s upon our preconceptions. If we regard mir- 
of proper pre- acles and prophecies as impossibilities, or violent im- 
eoncepttons. probabilities, in connexion with the Mosaic history, and 
consider Moses as nothing more than a human legislator, we shall 
be unable to form a correct judgment respecting the Pentateuch. 
Under such misapprehensions, wherever we meet with the record 
of miracles, we will conclude that this cannot be contemporary his- 
tory, but only legend ; and wherever we meet with prophecy, we 
will immediately infer that the prophecies were written after the pre- 
dicted events. To one holding these views, the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch will be quite impossible. But the credibility of the 
miraculous, as belonging to a different department of Christian the- 
ology, we do not here discuss. 

We have already seen, in the slgetch which we have given of the 
opinions respecting the Pentateuch, that it is a favourite idea with 
the opponents of its genuineness that the whole five books passed 
under the revision of some r/dacteur, or editor, who lived seven or 
eight centuries after Moses. 

But there seems to us a remarkable want of candour in those who 
hold such an idea. For if they find some traces of a post-Mosaic age 
in the Pentateuch, why can they not adopt the following hypothesis : 
™. . M "We believe that the Pentateuch was substantially 

Want of can- . 

dour in the op- written by Moses, but that it passed under the hands of 
^TiSioreh^ a ridacteur%om^ centuries after his time." Or could they 
of the penta- not even allow that it was revised by Joshua or Samuel ? 
teu ' Instead of some such hypothesis as this, there seems to 

be a studied effort on the part of not a few critics to avoid, as far as 
possible, conceding the Mosaic authorship, from a fear, it would 
seem, of the evangelical consequence of such a concession. 

But the question, whether there are any interpolations or post-Mo* 
saic passages in the Pentateuch, must be determined from the ex- 
amination of the alleged instances. The first among these is Gen. 
xii, 6: "And the Canaanite was then in the land." There is a sim- 
ilai statement in Gen. xiii, 7 : "And the Canaanite and the Perizzite 
dwelt then in the land." In reference to both of these passages the 
inquiry arises, whether the language indicates that in the time of 
Abram the Canaanites were living in the land, but were afterward 
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driven out ; or that they were already in the land, 1 .aving arrived 
there before Abram? The latter seems to be the meaning; for 
was it necessary for the historian to inform the Israelites that the 
Canaan it es once lived in Canaan, when everybody knew it ? But 
it was not known, independently of the statements in Genesis, that 
already, in the time of Abram, the Canaanite and the Perizzite were 
in the land. The first of these passages stands in close connex- 
ion with the promise made to Abram, " Unto thy seed will I give 
this land," which at that time was held by the Canaanite. The 
second passage seems to assign a reason why there was a strife be- 
tween the herdmen of Abram's cattle and the herdmen of Lot's 
cattle ; because the Canaanite and the Perizzite being in the land, 
there was not room enough for the herds of both Abram and Lot. 
The context would seem to indicate this. 

In Gen. xiv, 14 it is stated that Abram pursued the kings unto 
Dan. As there was in the northern part of Palestine a city (Laish) 
to which the Danites gave the name Dan some time after the con- 
quest of Canaan (Josh, xix, 47, Judg. xviii, 29), it has been thought 
by many that the passage in Genesis must have been written after that 
event But it is very probable that the Dan in Genesis The location of 
is a different place from that called Laish in Joshua Dan * 
and Judges. In 2 Sam. xxiv, 6, mention is made of Dan-jaan, 
which would show that this place was different from' that called 
simply Dan Jerome remarks on the passage, " he pursued them 
unto Dan," "to a town of the Phoenicians now called Paneas." 1 
And in his Onomastieon he says, " Dan is a small village four milei 
from Paneas as you go to Tyre, which is so called to-day." From 
this it appears that he believed in the existence of tivo Dans. Yet 
in another place he says, that the Laish which the Danites took 
is to-day called Paneas; and in still another, that it is situated 
near Paneas. Dan existed in his time, as he tells us, and it 
is now called Tell Kadi (lull of a Judge, or hill of Dan), and he 
clearly distinguishes Paneas from this. The two places have been 
clearly identified in modern times, and are two or three miles apart. 

Fttrst, in his Hebrew Lexicon, under the word p gives Judge, 
ruler j a Phoenician name of Eshm&n, or Pan, otherwise called [on 
the coins of \T *V3, i. e., Paneas] Bal-inas, i. e., Ba'al Ya'an) n. p. of a 
Sidonian-Phoenician city, situated on one of the sources of the Jor- 
dan, in the valley afm" *va f at a short distance from Paneas, called in 
Hebrew jr P [Dan-jaan], in Phoenician |T ^3 [Ba'al-ja'an], as the 
deity worshipped there (Gen. xiv, 14). He defines |£ Ji, Dan-jaan, 
1 Questiones in Genesim. 
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Dan playing the pipe, as the proper natpe of Paneas % where pr ^3, 
i. e., Pan, was worshipped in a grotto (2 Sam. xxiv, 6). 

It is, therefore, in the highest degree probable that the Dan men- 
tioned in Gen. xiv, 14 was a Phoenician town already existing in 
the time of Abraham, or at least in the Mosaic age. 

But the narrative in which Dan occurs bears every mark of antiq- 
uity and accuracy, and such a blunder as making Abraham pursue 
the kings to a Dan that was not so called until five or eight centu- 
ries later is not to be thought of in such a connexion. In this part 
of the history we have the name that Zoar bore previous to the 
overthrow of Sodom : " And the king of Bela (the same is Zoar)." 
The valley above the Dead Sea is called •' The Vale of Siddini, 
which is the Salt Sea " (ch. xiv, 3), a name found nowhere else, and 
apparently the more ancient one. Mention is also made of Hazez- 
on tamar, which in Joshua is called simply En-gedi, which is shown 
in 2 Chron. xx, 2, to be the same. The description of the meeting 
of Melchizedek with Abram is likewise highly indicative of early 
times. Had the passage under discussion been written after the 
Danites had captured Laish, and had the reference been to that 
town, we should have expected to find the following : " Unto Laish, 
the same is Dan." 

In Gen. xxviii, 19, it is said that Jacob "called the name of that 
place Bethel: but the name of that city was called Luz at the first." 
But it is stated in Judges i, 23: "And the house of Joseph sent to 
descry Bethel : now the name of the city before was Luz." Here 
No inconsist- there is no difficulty at all, for, although Jacob in pass- 
ency between ing through the place called it Bethel, yet the Canaanites 
Genesis ^iid would still continue to call it Luz, the old name, even 
judges. if they knew that Jacob called it Bethel. When the 

Israelites captured it, they simply gave it the name by which Jacob 
had called it several centuries previously. 

In Gen. xxxvi, 31, there occurs the following passage, which many 
have regarded as having been written after Israel had kings : " And 
these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel." But in Gen. xxxv, 11 
God promises Jacob kings shall come out of his loins. God had 
also said unto Abraham respecting Sarah (Gen. xvii, 16): "She 
shall be a mother of nations ; kings of people shall be of her." The 
prophecy respecting Judah was: "The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come " 
(Gen. xlix, 10), and this conveys the same idea of kingly power to be 
possessed. At the birth of Jacob and Esau it was predicted, " The 
elder shall serve the younger" (Gen. xxv, 23). Yet in the time of 
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Moses Israel had not yet had a king, but had been in servitude in 
Egypt; while Esau, the younger, had kings among his descendants. 

It does not follow from the language of the passage that Israel 
already had kings: this would be the inference if kings had not 
been promised : but Moses, being well acquainted with the prom- 
ises made the patriarchs, confidently expected kings, and viewed 
them as a future reality. These considerations, of course, will have 
no weight with one who believes that such promises were never 
made to the patriarchs ; but he may still believe in the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, and regard the passage under consid- 
eration as a later addition. 

But the enumeration of the kings and the dukes of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi, 31-43) ma y be mfl d e to Y ield a positive testi- EDnmsnl{m 
mony to the genuineness of the Pentateuch. The list or kings a t»- 
contains eight kings and eleven dukes, and the govern- genuinenenof 
ment appears to have been an elective monarchy, as in P ent *teuch, 
no instance does the son succeed the father. In the days of Moses 
Edom had a king; for it is stated (Num. xx, 14) that Moses sent 
messengers from Kadesh unto the king of Edom. And it had also 
dukes, for in the song which Moses and the children of Israel- sang 
at the Red Sea, after the overthrow of Pharaoh, it is said : " Then 
the dukes of Edom shall be amazed " (Exod. xv, 15) ; that is, when 
they hear what Jehovah has done to Pharaoh. These dukes, at 
least a great part of them, were contemporary with Moses, and lived 
at the same time with one or more of the kings of Edom, and none 
of them can well belong to a post-Mosaic period. Certainly, they 
could not reach far be/ond Moses, for they are too few. 

In Gen. xxxvi, 9-19, there is given a list of the dukes of Esau — 
his grandchildren. This is followed by a list of important Horites, 
the sons of Seir, whom the Edomites drove out, as is stated in Deut. 
1. 12. Then follow the names of the kings who reigned in Edom 
before any king reigned over Israel ; and then come eleven dukes 
The Horites seem to have been driven out by the grandsons of 
Esau, probably one hundred and fifty or two hundred years before 
Israel entered Canaan. 

Eight elected kings, beginning with the subjugation of the Horites, 

would extend to about the same period. There is a BJ ^ M 

..... , r . Hoaar ana Mo- 

strong probability, if not a certainty, that Hadar, the sea oontempo- 

eighth king, was a contemporary of the author of the nrj ' 
Pentateuch, as no mention is made of his death ; while of the other 
kings it is said that they died, and, what is remarkable, the name of 
not only Hadar's wife, but of her mother and grandfather, is given. 
This last is not done in the case of any other of these kings, and it 
Vot.. I- n 
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shows a more intimate acquaintance with the last of the eight ; and 
such accurate knowiedge Moses, being a contemporary, and in close 
proximity with him, could have easily obtained. We know that 
Hadar ! was not the last king of Edom, for mention is made of a 
king of Edom in the time of Jehoshaphat (2 Kings iii), and of the 
king's seed (1 Kings xi, 14) in the time of Solomon. 

The monarchy of the Edomites at the time of the composition o! 
the Pentateuch was elective,* certainly not hereditary ; but in the 
time of David and Solomon it was hereditary : for when Joab 
slew all the male Edomites, Hadad, of the king's seed, was raised 
up to be an adversary of Solomon, doubtless by attempting to cause 
a revolt of Edom from Solomon in favour of himself, the heir of 
the throne of Edom. As Hadar belonged to an elective monarchy 
— a strong proof of his great antiquity — and was evidently a con- 
temporary of the author of the Pentateuch, we have another proof of 
the very early composition of this work. Certainly, all the kings of 
'Edom in Gen. xxxvi, 31-39, lived before the time of Saul, and this fact 
•itself carries back the Pentateuch at least to the days of the judges. 
•But if the Pentateuch existed at that time, it must have been written 
in the Mosaic age, for it could not have been composed in such an 
.age as that of the Judges. 

The incident mentioned in chap, xxxvi, 24, in naming the Ho- 
imcidentai rites, "This was that Anah that found the warm springs 
tiquity of the (English version erroneously, mules) in the desert, as he 
Pentateuch. fed the asses of Zibeon his father," indicates such an 
intimate knowledge of these early times as a late writer could not 
have possessed. 

The language employed by Joseph in his request to the chief 
butler has been thought to indicate a post-Mosaic age : " For in- 
deed I was stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews" (Gen. 

1 It has been suggested against the genuineness of the Pentateuch that this Hadar 
(called Hadad in I Chron. i, 50, 51) is the same that is mentioned as ihe adversary 
of Solomon (1 Kings xi, 14). But in Gen. xxxvi, 31, it is stated that the kings there 
named reigned before there was any king in Israel ; therefore, before the time of 
Saul. When Joab, in the time of David, slew all the males of Edom, Hadad, being 
yet a little child, fled with others into Egypt about forty years before he became 
the adversary of Solomon, Edom, in the meanwhile, being subject to the Jewish kings. 
The Hadar in Genesis reigned instead of Baal-hanan, while the llndad in 1 Kings 
seems never to have reigned at all, as Edom continued subject to the Jewish mnnaivhs ; 
and if he had, in whose stead would it have been ? The whole history of the Edura- 
;tes in the time of David and Solomon, as compared with the statement, in Genesis 
xxxvi, 31-39, completely refutes the idea that the Hadar of Genesis is the same aa 
the Hadad of 1 Kings. 

•This clearly appears from the list of the kings, Gen. xxxvi, 31-39. 
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x1 f 15). To object to this language on the ground that it supposes 
that the children of Israel had already taken possession of Canaan, 
is at least hypercritical. For " the land of the Hebrews " is equiva- 
lent to "the land where the Hebrews dwell," as they were then 
dwelling in the land of Canaan. Perhaps this appears more clearly 
from the use of the article "the Hebrews." If we were to call 
Frankfort-on-the-Main "the city of the Rothschilds," that would 
simply mean that they were born or live there, not that the whole 
city belongs to them, and that nobody else lives there. And we 
may illustrate this usage from Scripture. God says to Abraham, 
41 Get thee out of thy country " (Gen. xii, 1), that is, out of Mesopo- 
tamia, though he owned little or none of it. And Jacob says to 
Laban, " Send me away . . . that I may go to my country," that is, 
Canaan (Gen. xxx, 25). 

It has been contended by some that the passage, " And the chil- 
dren of Israel did eat manna forty years, until they came Objection 
to a land inhabited ; they did eat manna, until they J^^So"™ 
came unto the borders of the land of Canaan " (Exod. the manna. 
xvi, 35), could not have been written by Moses, since the manna 
did not cease until the children of Israel had crossed the Jordan 
and encamped in Gil gal (Josh, v, 12). But it must be observed that 
the Hebrew i)\ until, does not always mark a final limit, but occa- 
sionally a first limit. We may say in English, "Fareioell until we 
meet again; " or in German, "Auf wiedersehen ; " or in French, "Au 
revoir" But this does not imply that we have no concern afterward 
about the person addressed. The passage in Exodus says not a 
word about the cessation of the manna ; nor does it state definitely 
how long it continued. But in Joshua v, n, 12, we have a very 
definite statement : " And they did eat of the old corn of the land 
on the morrow after the passover. . . . And the manna ceased on 
the morrt>w after they had eaten of the old corn of the land ; neithei 
had the children of Israel manna any more ; but they did eat of the 
fruit of the land of Canaan that year." If the passage in the Penta- 
teuch respecting the continuance of the manna had been written 
after the Mosaic age, it is natural to suppose that it would have 
stated definitely where the manna ceased to fall. When Moses was 
about to die, on the borders of the land of Canaan, the Israelites 
had been fed with manna forty years, and he must have known that 
the manna would cease upon their entering Canaan, so that he made 
an indefinite statement respecting it, simply asserting that it con- 
tinued to fall until the Israelites reached the borders of Canaan. 
The Jordan could be called the border (rw j>) of Canaan, just as the 
Arnon, forming the boundary between the Moabites and the Amo- 
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rites, is called the border 1 of Moab (Num. xxi, 13). The seashore is 
also called nxp, border of the sea (Josh, xv, 2). In the close of the 
book of Numbers it is said : " These are the commandments and the 
judgments, which the Lord commanded, by the hand of Moses, unto 
the children of Israel in the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho"* 
In close connexion with the preceding statement respecting the 
Objection manna, it is said : " Now an omer is the tenth of an 

Sanation *S ephah." This has been thought to indicate a post- 
rtseof omer. Mosaic age, inasmuch as it is an explanation. Some 
critics have regarded the omer (Heb. lob, Sept. gomor) to be the 
name of a vessel, the same as the Arabic gomer, a cup. Both Gese- 
nius and Ftlrst define the word to mean both a measure and a sheaf. 
This is a strange combination of meanings. The statement respect- 
ing the size of the omer may have been made on one of two grounds 
— either because it was a measure previously unknown, or but little 
known, to the Israelites ; and, therefore, Moses, in giving the Israel- 
ites a command respecting the quantity of manna each one is to 
gather, defines its capacity ; or because, being generally unknown in 
the post-Mosaic age, it was added to the original account as an ex- 
planation. No mention is made of the omer until the giving of the 
manna; and, except in Exodus xvi, 16, 18, 22, 32, 33, 36, it is no- 
where found in the Bible in the sense of a measure.* But the epJtak, 
of which the omer is a tenth, occurs in various places from Exodus 
to Ezekiel. Gesenius regards the word ephah (nd'K) as of Egyptian 
origin. Then, of course, it was already known to the Israelites, who 
had come out of Egypt. And this seqms to have been the standard 
measure of reference in the Mosaic legislation, for we have numer- 
ous passages 4 in which the tenth of an ephah is expressed simply by 
jnitf, a tenth, and the omer is left entirely out of sight. This may 
be illustrated by an analogous case. The shekel of the sanctuary, or 
the holy shekel, seems to have been unknown previously to the exodus, 
for Moses defines its weight : " Twenty gerahs {beans, kernels) shall 
be the shekel " (Lev. xxvii, 25) ; and the number of gerahs to the 
shekel cannot be regarded as the addition of a later age, for it seems 
to occur nowhere out of the Pentateuch except in Ezekiel xlv, 12, 

1 5*03 is here used for border. 

* In the account of the manna, it is stated that it resembled coriander seed. This 
comparison was very natural, for, according to Pliny, the coriander was a noted 
production of Egypt, and the Israelites who had come out of Egypt must have been 
familiar with it. 

9 In Leviticus xxiii, and in a few other passages, it has the sense of sheaf of 
handful of gram. 

4 Especially in Leviticus. See chaps, xiv, xxiii, et aU 
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which is evidently based on passages in the Pentateuch. There is 
no serious difficulty in supposing that the statement respecting the 
sire of the omer was really written by Moses. But if the explan- 
atory remark was made in a post-Mosaic age, when the size of the 
omer was generally unknown, it shows the antiquity of the account 
of the manna. 

The pot into which the omer of manna was to be put for a me- 
morial is called ruttx, which is found nowhere else in the Bible — 
certainly a proof of the antiquity of the record. 

The occurrence in the Pentateuch of the name Hebron^ a cele- 
brated city in Southern Palestine, has been thought by Dlfflcutty ^^ 
many to be post-Mosaic, since it is stated both in Josh, earning h«- 
xiv, 15, and in Judg. i, 10, that, before the town was 
captured by the Israelites, its name was Kirjath-arba. But it is evi- 
dent that Kirjath-arba was not the most ancient name of the town ; for 
it is stated immediately in connexion with this name Kirjath-arba (city 
of Arba), " which Arba was a great man among the Anakim " (Joshua 
xiv, 15). Now, in the days of Abram, there were no Anakim in He- 
bron ; but Mamre the Amorite, brother of Eshcol and of Aner, dwelt 
there, with whom Abram was confederate (Gen. xiv, 13). In Gen. 
xiii, 18, it is called the "plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron." 
Hence it is impossible that the town could have had the name of 
Kirjath-arba in the time of Abram. But when Moses sent spies to 
search out the land of Canaan they found the Anakim already in 
Hebron. Consequently the name Kirjath-arba was given the city 
some time between the age of Abraham and the exodus. Although 
Abraham called the city Hebron (Alliance) in commemoration of 
his alliance with Mamre, Aner, and Eshcol, and it was called Mamre 
by others, yet the Anakim naturally changed the name to Kirjath- 
arba, (city of Arba) after the name of a great man among them 
But Hebron being the name by which Abraham and his descend- 
ants in Egypt probably called it, the Israelites, after conquering it, 
very naturally restored to it the old name, as in the case of Bethel. 
That Hebron was already a town in the time of Abraham is evi- 
dent ; for it is stated in Num. xiii, 22, that Hebron was built seven 
years before Zoan in Egypt, and we have proof that Zoan existed 
as far back as the time of Abraham. In speaking of the great 
temple of Zoan, Wilkinson 1 remarks: " The temple not only bears 
the names of kings of the twelfth and thirteenth dynasty [B. C. 
2000] ; it existed, according to M. Mariette, in the time of the sixth '* 
J B. C. 2200]. Wha: accurate knowledge is here displayed by the 
author of the Pentateuch in the notice of the building of Hebron 
1 Hand-book of Egypt, pp. 219, 220. 
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and Zoan — the latter of which was one of the capitals of Egypt in 
the days of Moses, and situated on the borders of Goshen ! And 
who was so likely to possess this accurate knowledge as Moses, 
skilled in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ? And in giving this exact 
statement the place is called Hebron. Besides, the following is very 
natural language if written by one outside of the Promised Land : 
" Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave of the field of Mach- 
pelah l before Mamre : the same is Hebron in t/se land of Canaan " 
(Gen. xxiii, 19). Also we have: " Kirjath-arba: the same is Hebron 
in the land of Canaan M (ch. xxiii, 2). Outside of the Pentateuch it is 
nowhere stated that Hebron is in the land of Canaan, for to writers 
in Palestine the language would be unnatural, as everybody knew 
where it was ; but it is called simply Hebron. In Num. xiii, 22, no ad- 
dition is made to define its locality, for that is clear from the context. 

In Numbers xxi, 14, mention is made of " the book of the wars of 
Book of tbe /**w an " which some think to be post-Mosaic. But 
wars of Jo- surely there was ample time before the death of Moses 
for the composing and writing of a poem which would 
give a sketch of the wars of Israel. The events to which allu- 
sion is made in Numbers xxi, 14, 15, occurred six months or 
more before the death of Moses, and they could easily have been 
added to the book of the wars of Jehovah, and have been referred 
to by Moses. The song sung by Moses and the Israelites on the 
drowning of Pharaoh was incorporated into the Pentateuch (Exod. 
xv, 1-19). We have also in Num. xxi, 27-30, a quotation from one 
of the songs current in the last part of the Exodus, prefaced with 
the following remark : " Wherefore the poets say, Come into Hesh- 
bon, let the city of Sihon be built and established." 

The reference to what is contained in the book of the wars of Je- 
hovah is obscure, and the English translation of the passage is er- 
roneous. The Hebrew may be rendered thus : — 

Vaheb (He took) in a storm 
And the streams of the Arnon. 
And the outpouring of the streams 
Which turn to the dwelling of Ar; 
And lie near the border of Moab. 

The preceding quotations of poems in the Pentateuch, celebrating 
the events of the exodus, give a strong confirmation to the Mosaic 
history. 

1 The cave of Machpelah, now covered by a mosque, is on the extreme east of 
Hebron, which lies below in the valley, "before Mamre/' or Hebron. See the 
author's Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land, p. 134. 
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Portions of the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv) have been thought 
by some to contain internal evidence of a post-Mosaic age. In 
predicting the future power of Israel he says: "His king shall be 
greater than Agag." This has been referred by a cer- AgagtWnerl0 
tain class of critics, and even Bleek among them, to the title for Am* 
Agag mentioned in i Sam. xv, who was captured by te ngi " 
Saul and slain by Samuel ; and consequently the prophecy was 
composed not earlier than the reign of Saul. But there is strong 
probability that Agag was the common title of the kings of Amalek, 
and Gesenius gives the word as the name of several of them. FUrst 
remarks, under JJK, Agog, " This name of the Amalekite kings may 
have existed before the time of Samuel ; " and Josephus and Jewish 
tradition explain Agagite in Esther iii, i, as an Amalekite by birth. 
There is nothing in the language to require a reference to the Agag 
of Samuel. When the prophecy was delivered Amalek was called 
the first of the nations. This was not true of the time of Samuel ; 
nor would there be much force in the declaration that the king of 
Israel would be greater than Agag, if the king of that name de- 
stroyed by Samuel be referred to. But there are portions of the 
prophecy which carry us down to the Assyrian, Greek, and Roman 
periods. For example : " The Ken it e shall be destroyed until Asshur 
[Assyria] shall carry thee away captive." Here we have a reference 
to the times of Shalmaneser and Sennacherib: "And ships shall 
come from the coast of Chittim [the regions of Greece] and afflict 
Assyria, and shall afflict Eber " [the Hebrews]. Here we have ref- 
erence to the overthrow of the great Asiatic power by Alexander 
the Great (about B. C. 330), and the subversion of the Jewish State 
by the Romans (A. D. 70). Was the prophecy of Balaam written 
after all these events ? No one will assert that. The passages are 
found in the Samaritan text, which cannot be later than B. C. 400, and 
in the Septuagint B. C. 280, as well as in the common Hebrew text 

"These are the words which Moses spake unto all Israel beyond 
("Oj?3) Jordan in the wilderness" (Deut. i, i). Also in objection to 
verse 5: "Beyond Jordan, in the land of Moab." The S^JJ"^ 
opponents of the genuineness of the Pentateuch regard dan " 
this language as that of a writer whose standpoint is west of the Jor- 
dan in the land of Canaan ; for to such a writer only, they contend, 
could the tract east of the river be called beyond Jordan. The real 
question here is, Was the tract east of the river called by the Israel- 
ites already, in the Mosaic age, beyond Jordan ? This is in the high- 
est degree probable, for the inhabitants of Canaan, even before the 
time of Abraham, in all probability, called the region east of the Jor- 
dan, beyond Jordan. Abraham, in adopting the language of the Ca- 
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naanites, would use the same phraseology. At all events, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, had sojourned long enough in Canaan to give the 
territory east of the Jordan the name beyond Jordan, and this phrase- 
ology they would naturally carry with them into Efeypt, and bring 
back with them* Josephus calls the country beyond Jordan, Penea ' 
(from nipav, beyond). And it is well known that Caesar" calls that 
part of Gaul between Rome and the Alps "Hither Gaul/' and 
the part beyond the Alps " Farther Gaul," although to him, now 
waging war in Farther Gaul, this latter region was really Hither 
Gaul. 

But, after all, it is clear from various passages that the country 
between the Jordan and the Mediterranean Sea was also called beyond 
Jordan. In Deut. iii, 20, 25 ; xi, 30, "o;'3 has this meaning; and in 
Num. xxxii, 19, we have "UV^yfrom beyond, applied to both sides of the 
Jordan : " For we will not inherit with them beyond Jordan and 
farther, because our inheritance is fallen to us beyond Jordan east- 
ward." Here the last word is added to distinguish the country 
east from that west of the river. We also find the country west 
of the Jordan called beyond Jordan in Josh, v, i ; xii, 7 ; xxii, 7. With 
good reason, then, does FUrst explain the phrase, |HTn*i:ij?, beyond Jor- 
dan, as used for both sides of the Jordan. He defines "Up as bank-land* 

In view of these facts there is scarcely the shadow of an argument 
against the genuineness of the Pentateuch from the use of the phrase, 
"beyond Jordan." 

In Deut. ii, 12, in reference to the children of Esau having dis- 
Passages sup- possessed the Horites, it is said: They " dwelt in their 
cST* ^° !£2£ stead ; as Israel did unto the land of his possession, which 
Mosaic age. the Lord gave unto them" This passage has been sup- 
posed by some to have been written after the children of Israel had 
driven out the Canaanites. But it must Le l>ome in mind that when 
this language was attributed to Moses, the country east of the Jor- 
dan had already been subdued, and given to Reuben, Gad, and to 
the half tribe of Manasseh (Num. xxxii, 33), and Moses knew that 
the Canaanites would also be dispossessed. But such language could 
be used without any reference to the Canaanites, even if the con- 
quests and inheritance of the Israelites had been limited by the 
Jordan. But, further, there is no necessity for rendering the passage 
in the absolutely past tense, for the preterite of the Hebrew is used 
also for the present and the future.* The preterite and the future 

1 Antiq., 636, ttal. This was the common name of the trans- Jordan tc territory. 

• In his Commentaries. 

•See Rotdiger's Ciesenius, Heb. Gram., p. 224. 
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being the only tenses in the language, are used in a wider sense than 
the same tenses are in the western languages. Hence we can render 
the passage, without doing violence to the original, thus : " As Is- 
rael does to the land of his possession, which the Lord gives unto 
them." 

The following passage, also, has been thought to indicate a post- 
Mosaic age : " Jair the son of Manasseh took all the country of Ar 
gob unto the coasts of Geshuri and Maachathi; and called them 
after his own name, Bashan-havoth-jair, unto this day " (Deut. 
iii, 14). In Judges x, 3, 4, mention is made of a Jair who judged Is- 
rael twenty-two years, and who " had thirty sons that rode on thirty 
ass colts, and they had thirty cities, which are called Havoth-jair 
unto this day, which are in the land of Gilead." Some have supposed 
that this Jair is the one mentioned in Deuteronomy, transferred by 
mistake to the Mosaic age. So far as the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch is concerned, all that is necessary here is to show that the 
statements respecting Jair in Deuteronomy are historical facts, be- 
longing to the Mosaic age. 

In Numbers xxxii, 40, 41, we find a confirmation of the passage in 
Deuteronomy: "And Moses gave Gilead unto Machir ^ JairH ta 
the son of Manasseh ; and he dwelt therein. And Jair Ju<tee» and in 
the son of Manasseh went and took the small towns founded by 
thereof, and called them Havoth-jair " (villages of Jair). false «<«*■»• 
In Joshua xiii, 30, after speaking of the inheritance which Moses 
gave to the half tribe of Manasseh, it is added : " All the towns of 
Jair, which are in Bashan, threescore cities." We also find in 1 Chron. 
ii, 21-23, a confirmation of the passage in Deuteronomy, where it is 
stated that Segub, a brother of Caleb, " begat Jair, who had three 
and twenty cities in the land of Gilead. And he took Gcshur, and 
Aram, with the towns of Jair, from them, with Kenath, and the 
towns thereof, even threescore cities." The Jair named hi Judges 
x, 3-5, who governed Israel, is evidently a different one from that 
mentioned in the Pentateuch ; and there is nothing strange in there 
being a second Jair, a descendant of the first mentioned, and bear- 
ing his name. The villages possessed by Jair's sons (Judg. x, 4) $re 
called Havoth-jair; but it is not stated that they are so called for 
the first time. 

It is stated in Deut. iii, 14, that the villages are called " Bashan-ha- 

voth-jair*zr/b this day" This expression, in several places -«_ 

. ^ . ,,, ..... Objection to 

in Deuteronomy, is regarded by some as indicating quite tneterm "unto 

a long period intervening between the events and the thtoday,M 

time of the writer. But in every instance in Deuteronomy in which 

44 unto this day " is used, except the one relating to Havoth-jair, 
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twenty-eight years, at least, had elapsed. In the middle books of 
tfie Pentateuch the phrase niwhere occurs. It is impossible for us 
to fix the minimum interval to which the language can be applied. 
In Joshua xxii, 17, it is used to express an interval of. apparently, 
about eight years. 

The only instance in which the use of the expression unto tJiis day 
can create any difficulty, is the passage to which we have already al- 
luded in Deut. iii, 14, that Jair called the villages "after his own 
name, Bashan-havoth-jair, unto this day." In Numbers xxxii, 41, 
it is simply stated that he " called them Havoth-jair." It could not 
have been more than a year, perhaps was less, after the conquest and 
naming of these villages that the discourse in Deuteronomy was de- 
livered, so that less than a year, in all probability, intervened respect- 
ing which it is said that he called them " Bashan-havoth-jair unto Ms 
day" But the passage simply means that Jair gave these villages his 
own name, by which they are now called, the name having perma- 
nently adhered to them. The improbability of this meaning cannot 
be shown. 

There is something apparently singular in the use of " unto this 
day " in Gen. xix, 37, where it is said, " the same is the father of 
the Moabites unto this day ; M and especially in Deut. xi, 3, 4, in 
which, after an enumeration of the mighty acts of God in punishing 
the Egyptians, it is added, " how the Lord hath destroyed them 
unto this day" The events to which reference is here made oc- 
curred in the space of a month or two, and forty years before the 
address of Moses was delivered ; and the phrase unto Ms day must 
mean simply in time past, or in the time preceding Ms day. As Moses 
was about to leave the Israelites, he takes a survey of the affairs of 
his people, describes the present condition of things, and is thus led 
to use the expression " unto this day " in various places. 

The directions respecting the future king of Israel (Deut. xvii. 
14-20) have been regarded by some 1 as written after the people had 
Objections a k * n S» s * nce lt was contrary to the divine will that they 

against tnedi- should have one, and according to 1 Sam. viii. 7, there 
rations con- . e T . . , . ,. . , . ' 

cerate* future was a rejection of Jehovah himself in asking for one. 

singof Israel. jj ut t h{ s argument is utterly unsound. For it was 
foreseen of God, and even promised, that kings should spring 
from the posterity of Jacob ; and Deuteronomy prescribes certain 
regulations for the king that they might set over them. It may, 
however, be objected that Deuteronomy, to be consistent with 
1 Sam. viii, 7, ought absolutely to have prohibited the Israelites 
from having a king. But in this objection there would be no force, 
1 Among others, by Bleek, p. 216. 
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for God does allow them to have a king (i Sam. viii, 22). Is it not 
the part of wisdom to make regulations for events that tre certain 
to arise ? And though it had been better had they never occurred, 
yet, under the circumstances, the absolute prohibition would work 
a greater evil. 

But, further, the demand of the Israelites to have a king was a 
rejection of Samuel, and also a rejection of Jehovah, who had ap- 
pointed Samuel to be their judge. It was not inconsistent with the 
Mosaic economy, and with the theocracy, to have a king subordinate 
to God. For, had that been the case, God would not have granted 
their request at all. The people sinned in rebelling against the ex- 
isting arrangement and the appointed ruler, instead of waiting to be 
directed by the Almighty. The Israelites, in Deuteronomy xvii, 15, 
are charged : " Thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee, whom 
the Lord thy God shall choose." We find this law complied with 
by Samuel; and God chose Saul (1 Sam. x, 24). Samuel also " told 
the people the manner of the kingdom, and wrote it in a book, and 
laid it up before the Lord." In this there seems to be Du-ectionscon- 
a reference to the regulations in Deut. xvii, 14-20, re- corning kings 
specting the future king, and the language of the elders tamtyof future 
of Israel to Samuel, u Now make us a king to judge us ftcte - 
like all the nations," is very similar to 1 Sam. viii, 5. 

In Deut. xvii, 18, the future king is directed to "write him a copy 
of this law in a book out of that which is before the priests the 
Levites." Now, at whatever time this part * of Deuteronomy may 
be supposed to have been forged, it must have been immediately de- 
tected as spurious, since no former king would have known anything 
of it, nor would it in former times have been in the ark. 

But the legislation in this seventeenth chapter of Deuteronomy 
presupposes that the shophct, judge, is the highest officer of the peo- 
ple in the land of Canaan : " And thou shalt come unto the priests 
the Levites, and unto the judges that shall be in those days, and in- 
quire " (ver. 9). In the regulations respecting the king it is en- 
joined that "he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the 
people to return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply 
horses." The ground of this prohibition is given : " Forasmuch as 
the Lord hath said unto you, Ye shall henceforth return no more 
that way." This language is natural enough in Moses, for he might 
fear a return to Egypt of the people who had just left it ; but in the 
ages of the kings such a fear could not be entertained. In 1 Kings 
iv, 26, we find that " Solomon had forty thousand stalls of horses fof 

1 It is generally conceded that the Book of Deuteronomy is from one author. 
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his chariots." As he had no intention of conducting the people 
back to Egypt, he, perhaps, considered himself justified ; and there 
would be some ground for this view. In a similar manner we violate 
the letter of the second commandment, which prohibits the making 
of any image. But we take it in connexion with what follows, and 
interpret accordingly : " Thou shalt not bow down to them nor wor- 
ship them." Whence we infer that the making the image with no 
idolatrous purpose is not sinful. He is further enjoined : " Neither 
shall he multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not away; 
neither shall he greatly multiply to himself silver and gold." The 
reason for the last prohibition doubtless was, that in such a case 
he would impoverish the people ; but the obtaining of gold for the 
enriching of his people might not be forbidden the king. 

That Solomon departed from the Mosaic regulations in some 
Solomon's de- things is not to be wondered at ; and, indeed, we are 
KSTreg^ informed that he built "a high place for Chemosh, the 
tfans. abomination of Moab, . . . and for Moloch, the abomi- 

nation of the children of Ammon" (i Kings xi, 7). But these de- 
partures from Deuteronomy, and in part from the very fundamental 
principle of the Mosaic religion, do not prove that Deuteronomy 
had no existence in the age of Solomon. On the same principle, by 
comparing the lives of some professed Christians with the New Test- 
ament, we might infer its non-existence. But Solomon alludes to 
Deuteronomy in his prayer at the dedication of the temple. (Com- 
pare 1 Kings viii, 29 with Deut. xii, 11). 

But would any Israelite have forged the laws respecting the king 
hundreds of years after Solomon, to condemn what he had done ? 
The supposition is preposterous. 
The objecuon i n j} eut x i x , 4 f t j s enjoined, " Thou shalt not 

from the pi obi- • » • . 

bitton against remove thy neighbour s landmark, which they of old 

of 6 landrail lime have set in tnine inheritance, which thou shalt 
considered. inherit in the land that the Lord thy God giveth thee to 
possess it." Some have considered this as having been written 
after the Israelites had fully settled in Canaan. But the word 
D'3!^, rendered " they of old time," can be well translated "far- 
mer ones." Is there any inconsistency in Moses giving a precept 
of this kind to be observed by the Israelites in Canaan? And if 
given, what form should it have ? Reference must be made to a 
boundary already fixed, for the sin would lie in removing what had 
formerly been established as a landmark. And it is expressly stated 
in the passage, " In thine inheritance, which thou shalt inherit in 
the land that the Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it M Is it 
possible that a writer should contradict himself in the same passage, 
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in one part using language indicating that Israel had long been in 
Canaan, and in the other representing them as having not yet en- 
tered the land, and giving directions how they should act when they 
should enter ic ? No writer, much less the author of Deuteronomy, 
could be guilty of such stupidity. 

The regulations respecting war in Deut. xx refer to the future of 
Israel, when they shall have entered the land of Canaan ; and there 
is nothing in them that could not have been written by Moses. 1 

In concluding this part of our subject we may remark, that if the 
Pentateuch, comprising about one fourth of the Hebrew conclusion: no 
Bible, and extending over a period of more than twenty- ££2i5J2l 
five hundred years, had been composed centuries after Mosaic origin. 
Moses, it would have contained numerous palpable references to 
post-Mosnic times. On the contrary, however, we find no clear al- 
lusion to anything of an age later than that of Moses ; and the sup- 
posed allusions of that nature, upon examination, disappear in every, 
or in almost every, case. It is not inconsistent with the genuineness 
of the Pentateuch to suppose, as we have before stated, that a few 
interpolations have found their way into it, but of this we have proof 
in hardly a single instance. The whole colouring and spirit of the 
book is Mosaic. 

1 Because in the Pentateuch iTl3\ seaward^ is used for westward, and Siatt, toward 

T- T V 

the dry region, especially the southern part of Judah t for south, Robertson Smith 
affirms that the Pentateuch was written in Canaan (p. 323). But suppose Moses 
wrote or revised it in the land of Moab, what then ? The Mediterranean Sea was 
west of htm, and the south country of Judah was south of him. But how often are 
words used in a sense different from their primitive force ! We can say of a Phil- 
adelphia merchant, he ships his goods from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, just as if a 
sea lay between the two cities. Herodotus (viii, 60) speaks of yoking up ships 
(ava^ebywfu), that is, removing them. Did he think that ships were a species of 
1? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 

T^HE Samaritans at Nablus, 1 a remnant of the ancient sect of that 
**- name, have the Pentateuch in Hebrew, written in very ancient 
irregular characters, and differing but little from the Pentateuch of 
the Jews. In determining the value of the Samaritan Codex, and its 
bearing on the genuineness of the Jewish Pentateuch, it is necessary, 
first of all, to inquire, Who were the Samaritans t The most ancient 
origin of the account of the origin of this people is found in 2 Kings 
Samaritans. xv j ^ wnere it is stated that Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
carried away Israel captive into Assyria (B.C. 721)1 "and placed them 
in Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Medes ; " and that " the king of Assyria brought men from Babylon, 
and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from Hamath, and from Seph- 
arvaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the 
children of Israel : and they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the 
cities thereof." But it is not likely that the king of Assyria carried off 
all the inhabitants. The remnant of the ten tribes was incorporated 
with the colonists of the Assyrian king, and thus the Samaritans 
became a mixed people. At first they knew not the God of Israel, and 
lions were sent among them, which slew some of them (chap, xvii, 25). 
Upon this the king of Assyria gave directions : " Carry thither one 
of the priests whom ye brought from thence; and let them go and 
dwell there, and let him teach them the manner of the God of the 
land " (ver. 27). " Then one of the priests whom they had car- 
ried away from Samaria came and dwelt in Bethel, and taught them 
how they should fear the Lord" (ver. 28). "They feared the 
Lord, and served their own gods, after the manner of the nations" 
from which they had been taken. And when the Jews returned 
from the Babylonian captivity, and were engaged in rebuilding the 
temple, the Samaritans wished to take a part in it, coming to Ze- 
rubbabel and to the chief of the fathers, saying: " Let us build with 
you : for we seek your God, as ye do; and we do sacrifice unto him 
since the days of Esar-haddon [about B. C. 709] king of Assur, which 

'Tn January, 1870, the author had an interview with the high-priest of the gect 
at Nablus, and was told that they numbered one hundred and fifty. See the au- 
thor's Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land, pp. 183-186. 
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brought us up hither M (Ezra iv, 2). This request was promptly re- 
fused, as the Samaritans were for the most part pure heathen ' and 
worshipped false gods along with Jehovah. This rejection of their 
offer seems to have been the source of their hatred of the Jews. 
During the reign of Alexander the Great, Sanballat, whose son-in- 
law, Manasseh, was a brother of Jaddus, high priest at Jerusalem, 
obtained permission from the king, while engaged in the siege of 
Tyre (B. C. 332), to build a temple for Samaritan worship on Mount 
Gerizim.* This Sanballat executed with zeal. Afterward the Jews, 
who had become obnoxious to their brethren in Jerusalem on ac- 
count of their violations of law, took refuge among the Samaritans. 9 
Josephus informs us that in the reign of Ptolemy Philo- samariums m 
meter (B. C. 181-146) the Samaritans, who reverenced *my Phtiom£ 
the temple built on Mount Gerizim in the time of Alex- ter. 
ander the Great, and the Jews had a disputation in the presence of 
the Egyptian sovereign concerning the claims of their respective 
temples, the Samaritans affirming that the temple on Gerizim was 
built according to the Mosaic law. The Jews denied this, estab- 
lishing from the law the priority of their own temple in Jerusalem, 
and the succession of the high priests who had the charge of it; 
and showing, also, that the kings of Asia had honoured the Jewish 
temple when that on Gerizim had no existence. The king decided 
the dispute in favour of the Jews, and put to death the Samaritan 
disputants. 4 

Jesus son of Sirach (about B. C. 180, or even earlier) expresses the 
feelings of the Jews of that period toward the Samari- Testlmony ^ 
tans : " There are two nations with which my soul is Jesus son of 
vexed, and the third is no nation — those who dwell in 8,rach - 
the mountain of Samaria, the Philistines, and the foolish people who 
dwell in Shechem "* (Samaritans). 

Josephus* observes that when the Jews were in prosperity the 
Samaritans claimed relationship, affirming that they were Testimony of 
of the family of Joseph ; but that when the Jews were Jose P hU8 - 
in adversity the Samaritans denied any affinity with them, declar- 
ing themselves to be foreigners who had migrated to Samaria. 
And we accordingly find, that when the Jews were severely 
persecuted on account of their religion by Antiochus Epiphanes 

1 The heathen element predominated most strongly in the Samaritans. Heng- 
utenbeTg and others have regarded them as purely heathen. In our visit to the 
Samaritans we failed to distinguish any thing Jewish in their features. 

* Josephus, Antiq., book xi, 8, 4. * Antiq., xi, 8, 7. 

* Antiq., xiii, cap. iii, 4* 'Cap. 1, 25, 26 

* Antiq., ix. cap. xiv, 3. 
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(B. C. 167), the Samaritans, to avoid similar treatment, informed 
Antiochus, that although they kept the Jewish sabbath, and had 
been offering sacrifices in the temple built on Mount Gerizini, this 
edifice was nevertheless not sacred to the supreme God, but was 
nameless, and that they were ready to dedicate it to the Grecian 
Zeus. 1 The feeling of hostility on the part of the Jews toward the 
Samaritans still existed in the time of our Saviour, as appears from 
the New Testament, ard in turn was resented by the Samaritans, 
who still looked upon the Jews as heretics. In an interview with 
the high priest of the Samaritans at Nab I us, I asked him his opinion 
respecting Judaism. He replied, that the " Hebrew prophets were 
learned men, but not inspired; that Solomon was the predicted 
Shiloh, with whom the sceptre had left Judah, as that monarch had 
ruined every thing by his course ; and that in many things the Jews 
The author's act contrary to the divine law, and are a species of her- 
mterview with erics." He also stated that he expected a Messiah, and 

the Samaritan , . . .... _^ ... . 

high priest based his expectation principally upon Deut. xvin, 15. 
Amram. j t j s evident, then, that the Samaritans regard themselves 

as the theocratic people, the regular successors to the ten tribes of 
Israel. Thus they exclude the Jews, from the days of Solomon, 
with whom the sceptre left Judah. It appears that they have never 
received as canonical any part of the Old Testament except the 
five books of Moses, which at present they hold as alone of divine 
authority. Hippolytus remarks of the Samaritans : " They pay no 
attention to the prophets, but only to the law given by Moses."* 
Origen observes, that they receive nothing more than the Pentateuch 
of Moses. 4 Jerome had a copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch in his 
own hands, for he has given us a reading which he found in it.* 

Now the question arises. From what source did the Samaritans de- 
origin of the " ve tne * r Pentateucn ? Did the priest appointed by the 
Samaritan Assyrian king to instruct the new colonies in Samaria in 
Pentateuch. the knowledge of the God of j srael ( 2 Kingg xv ^ ^ 

make use of a copy of the Pentateuch which had been in use among 
the ten tribes before they were carried away captive by Shalma- 
neser? There is proof from the prophets that the Pentateuch was 
known among the ten tribes, and the most natural supposition is, 
that it was received from them by the Samaritans. The priest must 
have had a book of the law out of which to instruct the colonists, 

1 Josephus, Antiq., xli, 5, 5. 

•See the author's Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land, pp. 183-1S6. 
■Contra Hoereses, liber ix, 30. *Com. on Joan, torn, xiii, a6. 

• Samaritanorum Hcbr*a voluraina relegens invcni Choi. Com. on Galatian* 
liber ii, cap. iii. 
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and the language of 2 Kings xvii e/idently*presupposes wiitten 
laws and statutes among them (ver. 34). Also in Ezra, chap, iv, 2, 
the Samaritans assert that they have been sacrificing to the God 
of Israel since the days of Esar-haddon, king of Assur (atyout 
It. C. 700). They must have had a Pentateuch by which to make 
this saciifi:e. There is, accordingly, probability that their Penta- 
teuch is considerably older than the date of the Babylonian captivity. 
The irregular characters in which the Samaritans write their Penta- 
teuch is a proof of its antiquity, as the square Hebrew characters 
were introduced after the return of the Jews from Baby- Af|U 

Ion, though it appears that the irregular characters in the Samaritan 

11 • 1 characters. 

use previously to that event were continued to some 

extent down to the time of the Maccabees. But the Samaritan 
characters differ much from those old Hebrew characters on the 
coins of the times of the Maccabees, and from those of the Phoeni- 
cians. It is probable that the Samaritan characters are older than 
any Semitic characters found on monuments. The changes in the 
Semitic alphabet going on in all directions made no change in the 
Samaritan. We may conclude that the ancient Pentateuch, their 
oldest literature, fixed their alphabetical forms. 

We cannot, however, assert that the Samaritans, if they had not 
already possessed a copy of the Pentateuch upon the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonian captivity, would have failed to obtain it 
from them. 

Bleek admits that the worship of Jehovah, established among the 
Samaritans by the priest sent back by the king of As- Admission of 
syria (2 Kings xvii, 27), was, without doubt, based upon Bleek - 
the Mosaic law, though not upon the Pentateuch as we now have it; 
and that, without doubt, the Samaritans, among whom the reforma- 
tion of worship by Josiah extended, had heard of the discovery, in 
the temple of an authentic copy of the law, and that it is possible 
that single chapters of it reached them. He thinks, however, it 
more probable that the formal reception of the Pentateuch among 
them in its present form, as an authentic codex of the divine law, 
did not take place until after the Babylonian exile. 1 De Wette is of 
opinion that the Samaritan Pentateuch was obtained from the Jews 
when the Samaritans built their temple on Mount Gerizim, in the 
time of Alexander the Great (about B. C. 330).* 

The existence of a written code of the laws of Moses among the 
ten tribes and Samaritans is fatal to the hypothesis of False hypoibo- 
the late origin of Deuteronomy, under Manasseh or Jo- jjjj,, ^ £J£|J£ 
siah. For the priest from among the ten tribes must onomj. 

1 Pp- 337» 33*- • Einleitung, p. 204. 

Vol. I— 12 
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have instructed the new colonists out of the Mosaic code, as it ex- 
isted among his people, and the Samaritans could not have had 
the book of Deuteronomy unless it had been already acknowledged 
by the ten tribes of Israel ; for if the Jews had added this book to 
the Mosaic code afterward, it would have been rejected by the Sa- 
maritans as a forgery. 

Tru fact of the existence of the Mosaic code among the ten tribes, 
in connexion with the fact that one of the priests of those tribes 
taught the new colonists the knowledge of the God of Israel, fur. 
nishes a strong proof that the Samaritan Pentateuch has come down 
from the ten tribes, and that in this form it existed in the time of 
Solomon. This is, therefore, a valuable testimony to the existence 
of the whole Pentateuch as early as the time of that monarch. The 
hatred of the Jews by the Samaritans led the latter to reject every 
thing that pertained to Judah alone. 

But it does not follow that the Samaritan Pentateuch is of equal 
Advantage of autno " t y w * tn tne Jewish. It was not to be expected 
the Jewish that it would be preserved with all the care and accu- 
c ' racy with which that of the Jews has been preserved. 
Preserved among a people of purer faith, of wider culture, and of 
large numbers, the Jewish Pentateuch has had every thing in its 
favour. 

The agreement between the Samaritan Pentateuch and that of the 
Scptuagint, it seems to us, has been frequently overstated by schol- 
ars. It is true that there are many passages in which the two agree 
together, and differ from the Jewish Pentateuch ; but in a far greater 
Disagreement number of instances the Samaritan Pentateuch and that 
aa^riLa pp be °^ tne Septuagint differ from each other. Let us take, 
tateucbandthe for example, the ten commandments. Where the Jewish 
tfeptaagint. Pentateuch and the Septuagint have, "remember the 
sabbath day to keep it holy," the Samaritan has, " keep the sabbath 
day," etc. The command to honour father and mother is stated in 
the same v;ay in both the Jewish Pentateuch and the Samaritan ; 
but the Sep:uagint has, " that it may be well with thee . . . upon the 
good land," etc. The sixth, seventh, and eighth commandments 
stand in the same order in the Jewish and Samaritan texts, but arc 
differently arranged in the Septuagint. In the command not to 
covet, both the Samaritan and the Septuagint have, in addition to 
the things prohibited in the Jewish text, " his field ; M but the order of 
the words is not the same. The Septuagint has, in addition to both 
the Jewish and Samaritan texts, " nor any of his cattle." Also in the 
fourth commandment, " Thou shalt not do any work," the Samar- 
itan and Septuagint supply the words " in it M to complete the sense. 
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In chronology the Jewish Pentateuch differs widely from the Sep- 
tuagint, but less from- the Samaritan. Nor have we any proof that 
the Samaritan Pentateuch has been interpolated from the Sep* 
tuagint, or that the latter has been interpolated from the former. 
Not only the difference between them, but the history of the text of 
each of these copies, is inconsistent with such hypotheses. 

In various places in the Samaritan Pentateuch we find explana- 
tory remarks, taken from some other part of the book, ^pjamrtiona 
added. In the account of God's meeting Balaam (Num. in u» saman- 
xxii, xxiii), in several instances the angel of God is sub- tenPftntateuiai 
stituted for God himself. But what is most remarkable, the archa- 
isms are almost invariably exchanged for later words. Moires lee- 
tiotus, especially i and \ with s&urek and /sere and ehirek^ are used 
oftener than in the Jewish Pentateuch, for the full method of writ- 
ing generally characterizes a later period of the Hebrew language, 
to which the Samaritans laboured to conform theirs. 

But, upon the whole, the Samaritan Pentateuch agree* well with 
the Jewish, and is an independent witness to its integrity. 

Hengstenberg attaches but little value to the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch as an auxiliary proof of the genuineness of the Jew- Heiwiten- 
ish, since he thinks it might have been obtained from the JWtoptafc* 
Jews after the Babylonian captivity, though he admits that the fact 
of the reception of the Pentateuch among the ten tribe* furnishes a 
very probable proof that the Samaritan copy came down from them. 
Nor do we see that Havernick makes any use of it in yiewaof h*t- 
defence of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. That emick and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch has come down from the te» ° ere " 
tribes of Israel has been held by Morin, Houbigant, Capellus, Ken- 
nicott, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Stuart, and others. There 
are a few readings in it that seem preferable to those of the Jew- 
ish, but, taken as whole, the Samaritan Pentateuch is decidedly 
inferior. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

EXTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE ANTIQUITY, AUTHORITY, AND 
INTEGRITY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

/^VNE of the most convincing methods of establishing the Mosaic 
^■^ origin of the Pentateuch is to show that it has existed ever 
since the time of Moses, and that it has always borne his name. We 
know that at the time of Christ all parties of the Jews — in Palestine, 
in Egypt, and in whatever parts of the world they were found — re- 
ceived the Pentateuch as the work of Moses. From this period we 
shall trace back the Pentateuch to the age of Moses. 

The first book of Maccabees, written about B. C. ioo, states that 
The books of in the persecution of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes 
Maccabees. (about B. C. 170), if the book of the covenant was found 
with any one he was put to death (1 Mace, i, 57). Here the whole 
Pentateuch is called the book of the covenant. Jesus the son of 
Sirach (about B. C. 180 or earlier) speaks of the book of the cove- 
nant of the most high God, the law which Moses commanaed 
(chap, xxiv, 23). Here, too, the reference to the Pentateuch is 
obvious. 

The Pentateuch, as we have already seen, was translated into 
Greek about B. C. 280. This translation, forming a part of the 
LXX, agrees remarkably with the Hebrew Pentateuch, and is the 
most accurate part of the Greek version. The translators, because 
of theiF reverence for the work of Moses, took no liberty with the 
text. 

The Pentateuch of the Samaritans agrees closely with the Jew- 
Agreement of ish, and shows that no changes have been made in the 
and ^jewiS latter since the Samaritan was taken from it. But the 
Pentateucbs. Samaritan Pentateuch could not have been derived 
from the Jewish later than B. C. 330, when Sanballat, with the per- 
mission of Alexander the Great, built the Samaritan temple on 
Mount Gerizim. For the Samaritans must have obtained it then, 
even if they did not already possess it. 

Since the school of Ezra made no changes in the Pentateuch 
after B. C. 330* why should they have made any in it before? Its 
use for centuries, and its reputation as the work of Moses, rendered 
it sacred in the eyes of the priests and scribes, and would naturally 
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prevent it from being altered or enlarged. Even if any priest or 
scribe had attempted such a thing, it is not to be supposed thaj the 
mass of the priests and scribes would have consented to it. 

Malachi, about B. C. 440, seventeen years after Ezra returned 
from Babylon, exhorts the people : " Remember ye the Malawi's n*~ 
law of Moses my servant, which I commanded unto him ^"0^0 ot 
in Horeb for all Israel, with the statutes and judgments n Pentateuch, 
(iv, 4). Here the prophet recognizes the Pentateuch of that day as 
having been delivered in Horeb for all Israel, and not as something 
recently contrived for the Jews only. In Malachi i, 7, 12-14, in 
the offering of polluted sacrifices and blind and maimed animals, 
there is a reference to Lev. xxii, 22, and Deut. xv, 21. In the with- 
holding of the tithes (iii, 8) we have a reference to Lev. xxvii, 30; 
Num. xviii, 21; Deut. xxvi, 12, In the Book of Nehemiah, B. C. 
440, we find clear references to the Pentateuch: "And they spake 
unto Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the law of Moses which 
the Lord had commanded to Israel " (viii, 1). Further, in verse 14, 
we read : " And they found written in the law which the Lord had 
commanded by Moses that the children of Israel should dwell in 
booths in the feast of the seventh month." This has reference to 
Lev. xxiii, 34, 42. Nehemiah does not seem to have had the least sus- 
picion that this command, as well as the whole priestly system o( 
the Pentateuch, was an interpolation and forgery of Ezra. In the 
prayer offered by the eight Levites there is a recapitu- Nefaemiah an* 
lation of the Israelitish history and legislation of Moses J^^JJJJJ 
in which there are references to all the five books of the of Pentateuch. 
Pentateuch (ix, 6-35). Also in xiii, 1, 2, passages are given which 
it is said " they read in the book of Moses" — the identical passages 
of our present Pentateuch. 

In the Book of Ezra it is stated that the Jews who went up with 
Zerubbabel from Babylon to Jerusalem (B. C. 536) built an altar in 
the latter city " to offer burnt offerings thereon, as it is written in the 
law of Moses the man of God. . . . And they offered burnt offerings 
thereon unto the Lord, even burnt offerings morning and evening. 
They kept also the feast of tabernacles, as it is written, and offered 
the daily burnt offerings by number, according to the custom, as the 
duty of every day required; and afterward offered the continual burnt 
offering, both of the new moons and of all the set feasts of the Lord 
that were consecrated," etc. (iii, 2-5). Here the reference is to 
Exod. xxix, 38, 39; Num. xxviii, 3, 4. The last clause of Ezra 
iii, 4, is the exact language of the last clause in Lev. xxiii, 37. 
These sacrifices were offered according to the Mosaic law about 
eighty years before Ezra came up to Jerusalem. It is, therefore, 
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clear that he could have had nothing to do with the prescriptions 
of the law concerning sacrifices. 

Respecting Ezra himself, who went up to Jerusalem about 
B. C. 457, it hi said : " He was a ready scribe in the law of Moses, 
which the Lord God of Israel had given " (Ezra vii, 6). " Ezra had 
prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord, and to do it, and 
to teach in Israel statutes and judgments." He was a student in the 
Kzraa student * a *» no * * ts autnor > nor * ts aniender, nor one who had 
DottbeauUM* incorporated traditions into it. The tradition of the 
at the law. j^ m k nows nothing of Ezra's having written any part 
of the law. " His merit is celebrated in these words : * Ezra would 
have been worthy of the law's being given through him if Moses 
had not anticipated him/ " l 

Haggai. In this prophet, who prophesied about B. C. 520, when 
the Jews were rebuilding the temple, we find the following refer- 
ence to the Mosaic law : " Ask now the priests concerning the law 
[Tarah\ saying, If one bear holy flesh in the skirt of his garment, 
and with his skirt do touch bread, or pottage, or wine, or oil, or any 
meat, shall it be holy ? And the priest, answered and said, No. 
Then said Haggai, If one that is unclean by a dead body touch any 
of these, shall it be unclean ? And the priests answered and said, 
It shall be unclean " (ii, 11-13). In the last verse the reference is 
to Num. xix, 11: "He that toucheth the dead body of any man 
shall be unclean,*' and to xix, 22 : " Whatsoever the unclean person 
toucheth shall be unclean/' 

Zcckariah. In this prophet, who was contemporary with Haggai, 
Minute pro- we find references in xiv, i6 t 18, 19, to the feasts of 
«noM C to^tbs tabernacles, according to the law in Lev. xxiii, 34, 43, 
Mosaic law. and Deut. xvi, 13; and in iii, 5, to the mitre upon the 
head of the high priest, according to the arrangement in Exod. 
xxxix, 28 ; Lev. viii, 9. 

Ezeksel. This prophet, who lived in Chaldea during the first part 
•f the Babylonian captivity, makes frequent references to the Mo* 
saic laws, and even to some of those very laws which the new 
school of critics would have us believe Ezra, or the prophet himself, 
wrote. In iv, 14, Ezekiel declares : " My soul hath not been pol- 
luted : for from my youth up even till now have I not eaten 
of that which dieth of itself, or is torn in pieces; neither came 
there abominable flesh into my mouth." The "torn" refers to 
Exod. xxii, 31; "that which dieth of itself" to Lev. xvii, 15; 
and the " abominable thing " to Deut. xiv, 3 : in which passages, 

1 In Sanhedrim 2iband Yer. Megilift i, 9 in Weber, System der Alt. Syn. Pattest 
Theologie, p. a, Leipzig, 1880. 
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it is forbidden to eat these things. In describing the right- 
eous man, the prophet asserts that " he hath not come near to a 
menstruous woman " (xviii, 6), in reference to Lev. xviii, 19, and 
xx, 18: "And hath not oppressed any, but hath restored to the 
debtor his pledge, hath spoiled none by violence, hath given hip 
bread to the hungry, and hath covered the naked wi h a garment ; 
he that hath not given forth upon usury, neither hath taken any 
increase, . . . hath executed true judgment between man and man, 
hath walked in my statutes, and hath kept my judgments, to do 
truly; he is just," etc. (xviii, 7-9). Some of the foregoing prohibi- 
tions and injunctions refer to Exod. xxii, 21, 22, 25, 26; Lev. 
xix, 15; xxv, 14; Deut. xv, 7, 8; xxiv, 12, 13. In chap, xx we 
have a reference to God's revelation of himself to the Israelites in 
Egypt : " I gave them my statutes, and showed them my judgments, 
which if a man do, he shall even live in them. Moreover also I 
gave them my sabbaths. . . . But the house of Israel rebelled 
against me in the wilderness : they walked not in my statutes, and 
they despised my judgments: . . . then I said, I would pour out 
my fury upon them in the wilderness, to consume them. . . . Yet 
also I lifted up my hand unto them in the wilderness, that I would 
not bring them into the land which I had given them" (11-15), * n 
refence to Num. xiv, 28, 29. In the phrase, " Which, if a man do, 
he shall even live in them," there is the language of Lev. xviii, 5. 
The oath that the Israelites should be scattered among the 
heathen, and dispersed through the countries, refers to Lev. xxvi, 33, 
and to Deut xxviii, 64 ; for in the former passage rnt, to scatter, is 
used, and in the latter ]"Bn, to disperse, both verbs being combined. 
In xyii, 26, it is declared : " Her priests have violated my law 
[Torah\ and have profaned mine holy things: they have put no 
difference between the holy and profane, neither have they showed 
difference between the unclean and the clean, and have hid their 
eyes from my sabbaths, and I am profaned among them." Here 
the prophet refers to the Torch (law), and to the ordinances 
respecting things clean and unclean, as we find them in Lev. xxii. 
In xxiv, 7, we observe a reference to the precept in Lev. xvii, 13, 
where it is enjoined to pour out the blood, and to cover it with 
dust. In the command not to exhibit signs of grief Ezekiei'srefer- 

(Ezek. xxiv, 1&-23), the head is not to be uncovered, encwtofcriti. 

, . ... on . „/.,. \ .. cub and other 

and the ltp is not to be covered (with hair), with parts of tt* 

reference to Lev. x, 6, and xiii, 45. Pentateurb. 

In xxxyi, 27, it is said : " I will cause you to walk in my statutes, 

and ye shall keep my judgments and do them ; " and in verse 38 
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44 the solemn feasts " are named. In xvi, 38-40, we find the follow- 
ing: "I will judge thee as women that break wedlock and shed 
blood are judged; . . . they shall stone thee with stones/' In Lev. 
xx, to, and Deut. xxii, 22, nothing is said about the kind of death 
the adulteress shall die. If, therefore, the precept in Leviticus is 
later than the passage in Ezekiel, it is strange that the manner of 
the death of the adulteress is left undetermined. 

In chap, xliv, 6-8, in the prophet's vision of the house of the Lord 
(B. C. 574), God directs him to say unto the house of Israel : ** Let it 
suffice you of all your abominations, in that you have brought into 
my sanctuary strangers, uncircumcised in heart, and uncircumcised 
in flesh, to be in my sanctuary, to pollute it, even my house, 
when ye offer my bread [the name for sacrifice in Leviticus], the 
fat and the blood, and they have broken my covenant because of 
all your abominations. And ye have not kept the charge of mine 
holy things." In these passages the reference is to Lev. xxi, 6-8; 
iii, 16; xvii, 11, where the bread of God and the fat and blood of 
sacrifice are mentioned. These sacrifices are declared to be of 
divine appointment. 

In Ezekiel's description of the qualifications and duties of the 
future priests (xliv, 15-31), we find a repetition of the regulations 
for the most part in the Pentateuch. This proves his acquaintance 
with those books. In some matters, however, Ezekiel departs from 
the Pentateuchal regulations. This is not to be wondered at, in an 
ideal state of the future, in which the Levites have a tract of land 
nearly fifty miles by twenty (xlviii, 13): Issachar bordering on 
Simeon (verse 25), and Gad on Zebulun (verse 27). The city has 
twelve gates. All these descriptions are contrary to the geograph- 
ical location of the tribes, and in contradiction with the number of 
gates which Jerusalem had. There are other descriptions of a simi- 
lar unreal character. Was Ezekiel ignorant of the geography and 
topography of Palestine? Hardly. If, then, some of his regu- 
lations are different from those of the Pentateuch, does that prove 
his ignorance of it ? Certainly the returning exiles never dreamed 
of fashioning their commonwealth after the ideal style of Ezekiel. 

The Lamentations of Jeremiah. This book, written shortly after 
the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, contains several ref- 
erences to the institutions of the Jews which are found in our Pen- 
tateuch. " The ways of Zion do mourn, because none come to the 
solemn feasts " (i, 4)* Here the reference is to the appointed feasts 
of the Pentateuch. " The heathen entered into her sanctuary whom 
thou didst command that they should not enter into thy congrega- 
tion " (i, 10). Here the reference is to Deut. xxiii, 3, where it is 
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enjoined that "an Ammonite or a Moabite shall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord," etc. "The Lord hath caused the 
solemn feasts and the sabbaths to be forgotten in Zion " (ii, 6). 
M The law [Torah] is no more " (ii, 9). " Her Nazarites were purer 
than snow" (iv, 7). The institution, of the Nazarites is found in 
Num. vi, 1-8. 

The prophet Jeremiah, In this prophet, whose ministry extended 
from B. C. 629 to 589, we find many references to a code of laws 
corresponding to our Pentateuch, which were manifestly written. 
" The priests said not, Where is the Lord ? and they that handle the 
law [Torah] knew me not " (ii, 8). "I had put her [adulterous 
Israel] away, and given her a bill of divorce" (iii, 8). This is 
based on Deut. xxiv, 3, where a man may, under given JeremJlll . gref _ 
circumstances, give his wife a "bill of divorce" and erenow to the 
dismiss her. " I beheld the earth, and, lo, it was without P6ntateucn - 
form, and void" (*nf» *nh) (iv, 23). This is the exact language of 
Gen. i, 2, and shows that Jeremiah had before him what is called 
the Elohistic account of creation, and proves the falsity of the theory 
that this part of Genesis was written after the captivity. 1 "Behold, 
I will bring evil upon this people, . . . because they have not 
hearkened unto my words, nor to my law, but rejected it " (vi, 19). 
" How do ye say, We are wise, and the law [Torah] of the Lord is 
with us? Lo, certainly in vain made he it; the/*.? of the scribes is 
in vain " (viii, 8). Here it is evident that the reference is to the 
written Torah (law). " Because they have forsaken my law [Torah] 
which I set before them" (ix, 13). "Cursed be the man that' 
obeyeth not the words of this covenant, which I commanded your 
fathers in the day that I brought them forth out of the land of 
Egypt, from the iron furnace, saying, Obey my voice, and do them, 
according to all which I command you : so shall ye be my people, 
and I will be your God : that I may perform the oath which I have 
sworn unto your fathers, to give them a land flowing with milk and 
honey" (xi, 3-5). 

In this section we have a reference to the curse pronounced upon 
those who do not obey the law, based on Deut. xxvii, 26. " The 
iron furnace " is the exact language of Deut. iv, 20. "A land flow- 
ing with milk and honey " is the language of the Pentateuch. 
"Your fathers have not kept my law [Torah]" (xvi, 11); "The 
law shall not perish from the priest" (xviii, 18); "To walk in my 
law which I have set before you " (xxvi, 4) : the combination of 

1 It is very probable. that the phrase "When ye be multiplied and increased'* 
(Jer. iii, iC) refers to Gen. i, 28: " Be fruitful and multiply ," and to Gen. viii. 17, 
both Elohistic passages. 
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these three passages shows that " the law " (Torah) is the law of 
God in the hands of the priests, and that it is no new thing. " The 
planters shall plant vineyards and profane " them (xxxi, 5) : here 
we have a reference to Lev. xix, 23, where it is enjoined that when 
the Israelites plant any kind of fruit trees, they shall not eat any of 
the fruit for three years. Hence, " to profane a vineyard " is to eat 
of its fruit. In xxxi, 31-33, God declares that he will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel different from the one he made 
with them when he brought them out of Egypt. He further says 
that he will write this new covenant upon their hearts, which shows 
that the first covenant was written upon something else. 

In xxxii, 8, Hanameel, the son of Jeremiah's uncle, addresses the 
prophet, respecting a field in Anathoth : " The right of inheritance 
is thine and the redemption is thine; buy it for thyself." This 
passage refers to Lev. xxv, 25, in which it is stated : " If thy brother 
be waxen poor, and hath sold away a part of his possession, and if 
any of his kin come to redeem it, then shall he redeem that which 
his brother sold." In xxxiv, 13, 14, the prophet speaks of the cov- 
enant God made with the Israelites when he brought them out of 
Egypt, in which a Hebrew slave is to be set free after six years* 
servitude. This law is found in Exod. xxi, 2, and Deut. xv, 12. 
"Neither have they feared, nor walked in my law, nor in my stat- 
utes, that I set before you and before your fathers " (xliv, 10). " Nor 
walked in his law, nor in his statutes, nor in his testimonies*' 
(verso 23). "A fire and a flame . . . shall devour the corner of 
Moab, and the corner of the head of the tumultuous ones'* 
(xlviii, 45). Gesenius 1 rightly regards this passage as an imitation 
of Num. xx:v, 17: "A scepter shall rise out of Israel and shall 
smite the corners of Moab." 

The prophet Isaiah. In the first chapter of this prophet, who 
flourished B. C. 758-705, we find named, "sacrifices," "burnt ofler- 
isaiah's clear * n S s »" "incense," "new moons," "sabbaths," "assem- 
references to blies," " feasts," etc., as Jewish observances, doubtless 
the same as we have in our Pentateuch. " They have 
cast away the law [Torah] of the Lord of hosts " (v, 24). " Bind 
up the testimony, seal the law [Torah] among my disciples*' 
(viii, 16). In these passages there is doubtless a reference to the 
Pentateuch. In xxiii, 18, we have " splendid garments ;" that is, as 
Gesenius* explains it, "The splendor of the sacerdotal vestments 
handed down from antiquity." In xxiv, 5, we have the following: 
14 They have transgressed the laws, broken the everlasting covenant.* 1 

1 Heb. Lex., JV3>, and Com. Samart. Pent • See his Heb. Lex., sub p*nj. 
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44 In that day shall the deaf hear the words of the book " (xxix, 18) ; 
that is, as Gesenius understands it, " the book of the law." ' We also 
read : " Children that will not hear the law of Jehovah " (xxx, 9) ; 
" seek ye out of the book of the Lord and read " (xxxiv, 16). The 
reference here seems to be to the fact that Isaiah's prophecies form 
a part of a collection of sacred writings. " Thus saith the Lord, 
Where is the bill of your mother's divorcement whom I have put 
away" (I, 1)? Here the reference is to Deut. xxiv, 1, where the 
law permits the husband to dismiss his wife with a bill of divorce. 
Both in Deuteronomy and Isaiah the same phrase, rum3 "tf>0, is used, 
the latter being written defectively without the 1 in Deuteronomy, 
as might be expected from its being the earlier writing. nW, to dis- 
miss, is used in both passages. 

Nahum. In this prophet, who flourished about B. C. 630, we 
find the following : " O Judah, keep thy solemn feasts, perform thy 
vows" (i, 15). This language implies the divine institution of the 
Jewish feasts, and refers to the regulations of the Pentateuch re- 
specting vows. 

Habakkuk. In this prophet (B. C. 625) there is a reference to 
the Pentateuch in the following words: "The law [Torah] is 
torpid " (i, 4). 

Ztphaniah. This prophet (B. C. 625) refers as follows to the law : 
44 Her [Jerusalem's] priests have polluted the sanctuary, they have 
done violence to the law [Torah] " (iii, 4). 

Joel. This prophet, who flourished about B. C. 880, makes sev- 
eral references to the institutions of the Pentateuch. " The meat 
offering and the drink offering is cut off from the house of the Lord; 
the priests, the Lord's ministers, mourn " (i, 9). " Sanctify a fast, 
call a solemn assembly : gather the elders and all the inhabitants of 
the land into the house of the Lord your God, and cry unto the 
Lord " (verse 14). Again : "Blow the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a 
fast, call a solemn assembly, gather the people, sanctify the congre- 
gation, ... let the priests, the ministers of the Lord, weep between 
the porch and the altar, and let them say, Spare thy people, O Lord * 
(ii, 15-17). It-is clear that Joel recognizes the divine authority of 
the priests, and certainly approves of their services. ** The meat 
offering" (fTn«), and "the drink offering" (pa), are the words of 
the Pentateuch. In Num. x, 2, 3, it is enjoined that " the calling 
of the assembly " shall be made by blowing trumpets. 

Micah. This prophet, who began to prophesy about B. C. 750, 
makes several references to the Pentateuch. In chap, v, 6, 

1 Heb. Lex., tub ido. 
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Assyria is coupled with the land of Nimrod in reference to Gen. x, 
Micah'8 aiiu- **~" 1 2 > an< * m v *» 4' Miriam is named along with Moses and 
sfons to tue Aaron. The following passage is evidently taken from 
Numbers : " O my people, remember now what Balak 
king of Moab consulted, and what Balaam the son of Beor answered 
him from Shittim unto Gilgal" (chap, vi, 5). The passage, " He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God " (chap, vi, 8), seems to be based upon the 
following in Deut. x, 12 : " And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all 
his ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul." 

The Prophet Amos, who flourished about B. C. 800, shows in va- 
rious passages his acquaintance with the Pentateuch. In chap, i, 11, 
Reference* of tnere * s a probable reference to Gen. xxvii, 41 : " Be- 
Amo« to um cause he [Edom] did pursue his brother with the sword, 
Pentateuch. and did cast off all pity, and his anger did tear per- 
petually, and he kept his wrath for ever." Allusion is also made to 
the forty years' wandering through the wilderness (chap, ii, 10). 
There is a clear reference in chap, ii, 11, 12, to the law in Num- 
bers vi, 2-21 : "And I raised up of your sons for prophets, and of 
your young men for Nazarites. ... But ye gave the Nazarites wine 
to drink." It was one of the requirements of the Nazarite that he 
should drink no wine. "They have despised the law of the Lord, 
and have not kept his commandments " (ii, 4). 

" You only have I known of all the families of the earth " (Amos 
iii, 2) refers to Exodus xix, 5, and Deut. vii, 6. In "Bring your 
sacrifices every morning, and your tithes after three years M (chap, 
iv, 4), we have a clear reference to Deut. xiv, 28 : " At the end of 
three years thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine increase the 
same year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates." In Amos we have 
DW nefSeh, at the end of three days, literally. But Gescnius gives 
several examples of the use of 0*0% days foryears> and translates the 
passage : " After the end of three years ," or, better, every three days — 
in bitter irony. In either case the reference would be to the law re- 
quiring the bringing of tithes at the end of three years found only in 
Deut. xiv, 28. " I have smitten you with blasting and mildew " 
(chap, iv, 9), was a judgment threatened in Deut. xxviii, 22. Cora- 
pare " I have sent among you the pestilence after the manner of 
Egypt" (chap, iv, 10), with Deut. xxviii, 60: "Moreover, he will 
bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt.*' In chap, v, 22, "Though 
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ye offer me burnt offerings and your meatofferings, I will not accept 
them ; neither will I regard the peace offerings of your fat beasts," 
we have named various sacrifices enjoined in the Pentateuch. In 
addition to these sacrifices we have in chap, iv, 5 : " Offer a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving with leaven," in allusion to Lev. vii, 13. In chap, 
iv, 4, the command is given to bring the sacrifice every morning, 
thus referring to Num. xxviii, 3, 4. In ii, 7, " To profane my hoiy 
name," we have a reference to Lev. xx, 3. In chap, viii, 5, the 
new moon and the sabbath are mentioned as Israelitish institutions. 
We have in chap, v, 25, 26, a reference to the idolatry of the Isra- 
elites in the desert : " Ye have offered unto me sacrifices and offer- 
ings in the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel. And ye have 
borne the tabernacle of your king, even Chiun your idol, the star of 
your god, which ye made for yourselves." * This language does 
not imply that the Israelites in the desert had not a knowledge of 
the true God, but simply that, while making sacrifices to the true 
God and performing the external rites of worship, they combined 
with it the idolatrous worship of Saturn, 1 whose image and taberna- 
cle they carried with them in their wanderings. The whole history of 
the Jews in the Pentateuch shows their frequent lapses into idolatry. 

The knowledge of the Pentateuch which Amos displays is re- 
markable, as he had received no training in the schools of the 
prophets, but was simply " a herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore 
fruit." "And the Lord took me as I followed the flock, and the 
Lord said unto me, Go prophesy unto my people Israel " (chap, 
vii, 14, 15). 

Jfosea. In this prophet, who began to prophesy about B. C. 785, 
we find a considerable number of references to the Pentateuch. 
The comparison of the children of Israel to a woman who leaves 
her husband and goes after other men is a favorite simile with 
Hosea to set forth the apostasy of Israel from the true God 
and their devotion to idolatrous worship. For example : " The 
land hath committed great whoredom, departing from the Lord " 
(chap, i, 2); and "they have gone a whoring from under their 
God" (chap, iv, 12). The simile is obviously based on the lan- 
guage of the Pentateuch. In Exod. xxxiv, 15, it is said : " Lest 
thou make a covenant with the land, and they go a ivhoriti~ aftsr 
their gods, and do sacrifice unto their gods." Again, in Dcut. 
xxxi, 16 : "And this people will rise up, and go a whoring after the 
$ods of the strangers of the land." 

In the following passages we have a reference to the institutions 
of the Pentateuch : " I will also cause all her mirth to cease, her 

1 That Chiun means Saturn, see the Hebrew Lexicons of Gesenius and Furst. 
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feast days, her new moons, and her sabbaths, and all her solemn 
feasts " (ii, n); "And I that am the Lord thy God from the land 
of Egypt will yet make thee to dwell in tabernacles, as in the days 
of the solemn feasts " (xii, 9). In the latter passage the reference 
is to the feast of tabernacles, as enjoined in Lev. xxiii, 42, 43, iii 
which the people are to dwell in booths — the only passage in the 
Pentateuch in which the dwelling in booths or tabernacles is men- 
tioned. This refutes the new school of Graf, Wellhausen, and 
others, who hold that Leviticus was not written until the Babylonian 
captivity, or even later. " Their sacrifices shall be unto them as 
the bread of mourners ; all that eat thereof shall be polluted " (ix, 4). 
In this passage there seems to be a reference to Deut. xxvi, 14. 
In xi, 8, Admah and Zeboim are named from Gen. xiv, 2. In 
chap, xii, 3, 4, we have a clear reference to the history in the Pen- 
tateuch : " He [Jaccb] took his brother by the heel in the womb, 
and by his strength he had power with God : Yea, he had power 
over the angel, and prevailed : he wept, and made supplication unto 
him: he found him in Beth-el, and there he spake with us. 11 This 
is taken from Gen. xxv, 26; xxxii, 24-30; xxviii, 11-20. The 
second of these passages in Genesis is Elohistic, the name of Elohim 
(God) occurring twice in it. 

But according to the new critical school of Kayser, Wellhausen, 
Proof from Ho- and others, the Elohistic portions of Genesis were written 
tate^rttfi^or about the time of Ezra. Now, Hosea's reference to this 
Genesis. Elohistic section is a palpable refutation of their theory. 

In chap, xii, 12, we have a reference to Gen. xxix, xxx : " And Jacob 
fled into the country of Syria, and Israel served for a wife, and for 
a wife he kept sheep." In ix, 10, Hosea, speaking of Israel in the 
wilderness, says : " But they went to Baal-peor, and separated them- 
selves unto that shame ; and their abominations were according as 
they loved." Here we have a clear reference to Num. xxv, in 
which there is a description of the conduct of Israel, who "joined 
himself unto Baal-peor," and of the calamities that overtook the 
people, and of the promise to Phinehas of an everlasting priesthood. 
The school of Wellhausen put this chapter of Numbers into the 
Codex of the Priests, which, according to their theory, was written 
about the time of Ezra. Could any refutation of this be clearer 
than Hosea's reference to this very chapter ? The Pentateuch is 
clearly referred to in the passage, " Thou hast forgotten the law ' 
[Torah] of thy God " (iv, 6). Schrader " acknowledges that Hosea 
was acquainted with Genesis. 

■On Hosea viii, 12, see p. 145. 

•In bis edit, of De Wette's Einleitung, pp. 316-318. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ALLUSIONS TO THE PENTATEUCH IN THE BOOKS OF PROV- 
ERBS AND PSALMS. 

7 WE Book of Proverbs. From the character of the Book of the 
Proverbs of Solomon we are not to expect any references to the 
Mosaic history, but to the Mosaic precepts. And such we Solomon's ai- 
actually find. Compare, " Let not mercy and truth for- J^ to p ^ 
sake thee; bind "them about thy neck" (chap, iii, 3); and <*!**• 
in reference to moral precepts : " Bind them upon thy fingers " 
(chap, vii, 3), with Deut. vi, 8, " Thou shalt bind them for a sign 
upon thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes;" 
and also with Deut. xi, 18, and Exod. xiii, 19, upon which the pas- 
sages from Proverbs are based. Compare, ik My son, despise not 
the chastening of the Lord, neither be weary of his correction ; for 
whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, even as a father the son in 
whom he delighteth " (chap, iii, 11, 12), with Deut. viii, 5, "Thou 
shalt also consider in thine heart, that, as a man chasteneth his son, 
so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee." • " A false balance is abomi- 
nation to the Lord " (chap, xi, 1) is obviously based on Deut. xxv, 
13-16* "Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights, a great and 
a small : . . . For all that do such things . . . are an abomination 
unto the Lord thy God." " It is not good to accept the person of 
the wicked, to overthrow the righteous in judgment " (chap, xviii, 5) 
is said, very probably, in reference to Lev. xix, 15, and Deut. xvi, 19. 
•* Remove not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set " 
(chap, xxii, 28) refers to Deut. xix, 14, u Thou shalt not remove 
thy neighbour's landmark, which they of old time have set in thine 
inheritance, which thou shalt inherit in the land that the Lord thy 
God giveth thee to possess it." " He that by usury and unjust gain 
increaseth his substance " (chap, xxviii, 8) has reference to the Mo- 
saic law forbidding the loaning of any thing upon interest (De it. 
xxiii, 19). " He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack" (chap. 
xxviii, 27) seems to be based on Deut. xv, 7-10. "Add thou not 
unto his [God's] words " (chap, xxx, 6) is derived from Deut. iv, 2, 
and xii, 32. The prayer of Agur (xxx, 8, 9) appears to be founded 
in part on Deut. viii, 8-17, where the Israelites are warned against 
forgetfulness of God when their goods shall increase. 
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The Book of Psalms. The Psalms — the earliest ! of which were 
written about B. C. 1050 by David, and the last about B. C. 450 — 
show an acquaintance on the part of their authors with the Penta- 
teuch. No fair minded critic can deny our statement. The tes- 
timony is altogether free from suspicion, and is of the most satis- 
factory kind. Many of the Psalms furnish internal evidence of 
the age in which they were written. They afford incidental 
knowledge of the existing institutions in Israel, and refer to the 
Mosaic history in the most natural way, and allude to the law, the 
statutes, and the commandments, showing the existence of a Mo- 
saic code which had a divine authority among them. All the ref- 
erences to the Mosaic law and history prove that they were the 
same that we now possess. In the very first Psalm, written, in all 
probability, by David, the good man is represented as delighting 
41 in the law of the Lord ; and in his law doth he meditate day and 
night." In Psalm xv, 5. we have a reference to the law prohibiting 
lending on interest : " He that putteth not out his money to usury." 
The eighteenth Psalm was undoubtedly written by David, and there 
is a reference to him in the fiftieth verse. In verse 22 we have a ref- 
erence to the Mosaic law, " For all his judgments were before me, 
psalms of Da- and I did not put away his statutes from me." In Psa. 

fcrti^S xxxiii > 6 "9' we have an allusi( > n to Gen - »» " B y the wor<i 

Pentateuch. of the Lord were the heavens made. ... He spake, and 
it was done; he commanded, and it stood fast." This Psalm, in all 
probability, belongs to David. And in Psalm lx, 7, which also be- 
longs to him, we have a reference to Gen. xlix, 10: " Judah is my 
lawgiver." Compare this wiih " The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet," etc. 

In Psalm lxxviii, attributed to Asaph, a contemporary of David, and 
bearing internal evidence of belonging to that age, we have a sketch 
of the history of the Israelites from the time that God visited them in 
Egypt until I )avid's reign. In the first part of this Psalm it is declared 
that Jehovah "established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law 
in Israel, which he commanded our fathers that they should make 
them known to their children, . . . who should arise and declare them 
to their children." Here we have a reference to the command which 
God gave the children of Israel, recorded in Deut. vi, 7 : u And thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children ; " and, " but teach 
them thy sons, and thy sons' sons " (chap, iv, 9) ; " and ye shall teach 
them your children " (chap, xi, 19). The command to teach the 
children the law is found only in Deuteronomy, and we thus have a 

1 We must except from this statement the Ninetieth Psalm, which is attributed 
to Moses. 
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very oid testimony to this book. In the history of Israel belonging 
to the Mosaic age, it is evident that the author of the Psalm had the 
Pentateuch before him. In describing the plagues of Egypt he has 
in most cases used the very words of the Pentateuch. 

In Psalm Ixxxix, 30, 31, it is said, in reference to David, in, whose 
age it was writtei , u If his children forsake my law, and walk not 
: n mv judgmei is; if they break my statutes, and keep not my com* 
mandments." This evidently refers to a written Mosaic 1^^^^ 
code. Psalm xcix, which seems to belong to the time of tory exhibited 
David, contains an allusion, after naming Moses, Aaron, ,nU,eP8alIM - 
and Samuel, to the Mosaic legislation : " He spake unto them in the 
rloudy pillar : they kept his testimonies, and the ordinance that he 
gave them.*' 

Psalm cv contains a history of the Israelites from Aural am until 
their settlement in Canaan. Here the history in the Pentateuch is 
closely followed, and occasionally some of the facts are thrown into 
a poetical form. All the parts of this Psalm stand closely connected, 
and it bears a strong resemblance to Psalm lxxviii, which evident- 
ly belongs to Asaph, David's chief musician. The one hundred 
and fifth Psalm, as far as the 226. verse, is a part of the Psalm of 
which it is said, "Then on that day David delivered first (this) to 
thank the Lord into the hand of Asaph and his brethren " (1 Chron. 
xvi, 7). The psalm in Chronicles also contains substantially the 
96th Psalm. The last part of the 105th was omitted on the occa- 
sion as not being suitable to the purpose, and another substituted 
in its place. Also Psalm cvi recapitulates the Mosaic history in 
such a way, with so many particulars, as to show an acquaintance 
with the Pentateuch. It belongs, most probably, to the age of 
David. 

In the references to sacrifices and offerings in the Davidic Psalms, 
the terms employed, and the kinds of sacrifices and of- 
ferings, are the same as those of the Pentateuch. For sacrifices and 



example: " Sacrifice (n 3?) and offering (nnn) thou didst <*«*** « 

* ■'^-r 7 •" ° * T • ' as Id toe Pen- 

not desire . . . burnt offering (nSty) and sin offering (nxon) 1 tateucn. 
hast thou not required " (Psa. xl, 6) ; and, " I will not reprove thee for 
thy sacrifices nor thy burnt offerings'" (Psa. 1, 8). We have already 
referred to the Mosaic institutions mentioned in the Psalms. In the 
Davidic Psalms we have, law (rrrin, torah), statute (ph, a prescribed 
statute), judgment (DWj), and commandment (nwo), the identical terms 
of the Pentateuch. In view of all these facts, how absurd is the re- 
mark of Dr. Davidson * that the law, the statutes, judgments, testimonies 

1 The form in the Pentateuch is DXtfiH. * Introduction, pp. 120, 121. 
Vol. I.— 13 *" 
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of the Lord, found in the Psalms, are general language, "referring 
not so much to the injunctions peculiar to the Mosaic religion as to 
the moral requirements which conscience, aided by the Spirit of 
God, is able to apprehend." 

But. besides the references to the statutes and institutions of the 
Pentateuch, we find the following in Psa. xl, 7 : * Lo, I come with 
the volume of the book prescribed unto me." Gesenius understands 
this volume to be the book of the law ; and it is difficult to refer it 
to any thing else and make good sense This psalm is ascribed to 
David, and the inscription to the chief musician shows that it was 
written before the exile. 

The examination of the Davidic Psalms establishes 
Recognition of . 

tn« Pentateuch the fact that the Pentateuch existed and was recognised 
in David's time. - n the age of Dav i<j as cont aining the law of Moses and 

the authentic history of the patriarchs and of the Mosaic times. 
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TESTIMONIES FURNISHED BY THE HISTORY OF THE BOOKS 
OF SAMUEL AND KINGS TO THE EXISTENCE AND THE AU- 
THORITY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

OEFORE giving the passages that refer to the institutions in the 
** Pentateuch, we wish to direct attention to those which speak 
of the book of the law, or to the written law of Moses. In the 
charge which David, when about to die (about B. C. 1015), gives 
his son Solomon, he refers to the Pentateuch in these words: 
David's ^^ " And keep the charge of the Lord thy God to walk 
to the in his ways, to keep his statutes, and his command- 



Pentatencn. men t s , and his judgments, and his testimonies, as it 
is written in the law of Moses" etc. (1 Kings ii, 3). In 2 Kings 
xvii, 34-37, we have the following reference to the Pentateuch: 
41 The law and the commandment which the Lord commanded 
the children of Jacob, whom he named Israel; with whom the 
Lord had made a covenant. . . . And the statutes, and the ordi- 
nances, and the law, and the commandment which he wrote for 
you," etc. But the most important testimony to the Pentateuch 
Tne* 4 Book of i s t0 be found in the discovery of the book of the 
tbeLaw." i aw ^ j n tne temple in the eighteenth" year of King 
Josiah (about B. C. 624). It is stated in 2 Kings xxii that 
when the Jewish temple was repaired by the pious Josiah, Hilkiah 
the high priest found in it a book of the law, and gave it to Shapha© 
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the scribe, who read it himself, and then read it to the king. The 
Jewish monarch was so astonished at its contents that he rent his 
clothes, and sent Hilkiah and others to inquire of the Lord for him, 
"and for the people, and for all Judah, concerning the words of this 
book that is found : for great is the wrath of the Lord that is kin* 
died against us, because our fathers have not hearkened unto the 
words of this book, to do according unto all that which is written 
concerning us." When the king's messengers came to Huldah the 
prophetess she sent back word to the king : " Thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, Tell the man that sent you to me, ... I will bring evil 
upon this place, and upon the inhabitants thereof, even all the 
words of the book which the king of Judah hath read." This book 
is called by the historian in the next chapter (xxiii, 25) " the law of 
Moses." It is evident that Huldah the prophetess was already ac 
quainted with the book, and the king's language shows that his an- 
cestors must have been acquainted with at least its purport, for he 
supposes them guilty for not obeying it. He is not surprised at the 
existence of such a book, but at its threatening contents. 

This book of the law seems to have been the temple copy ; nor is 
theie anything strange respecting its former concealment or its dis- 
covery. For fifty-seven years preceding Josiah's reign a fearful 
apostasy existed in Judah. Manasseh, in whose steps Amon trod, 
had reigned for fifty -five years. " He did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord, after the abominations of the heathen, whom the 
Lord cast out before the children of Israel. For he built up again the 
high places which Hezekiah his father had destroyed ; and he reared 
ud altars for Baal, and made a grove [Astarte, or Venus], as did 
Ahab king of Israel ; and worshipped a! 1 the host of heaven, and 
served them. And he built altars, in the house of the Lord, of 
which the Lord said, In Jerusalem will I put my name. And he 
built altars for all the host of heaven in the two courts of the house 
of the Lord " (2 Kings xxi, 2-5). 

It is not strange, under such circumstances, that the book of the 
law had been neglected, and its threats quite forgotten, yiewsof Meet 
Doth Bleek and Davidson concede that this copy of Davidson, and 
the Mosaic law contained the Book of Deuteronomy. 8ci,rwler - 
Schrader, in his edition of De Wette's Introduction, thinks that the 
book of the law found in the temple refers exclusively to Deuteron- 
omy. This is not in the least probable, since the other books of 
the Pentateuch, as he admits, were in existence at that time. The 
threatenings of the book of the law referred to in 2 Kings xxii seem 
to tefer especially to Deut. xxviii, xxix. 

After the book of the law was read to the king, he gathered al) 
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the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and the prophets and priests, and read 
Hie book to them also. He commenced a reformation in both 
Judah and Samaria, and in the same year held a passover, soch as 
had not before been held either in the days of the judges or the 
kings (2 Kings xxiii, 22). 

In 2 Kings xxi, 7, 8, the writer states that in the declarations the 
Lord made to David and Solomon he said, "If they will observe to 
do according to all the law that my servant Moses commanded them." 

We have already seen that in the times of David, and in the sub- 
tequent ages, the book of the law of Moses is mentioned as an ex- 
isting authoritative document. We have traced it from the times of 
the Maccabees up to the time of David. We see no reason to doubt 
that during all these ages it was the identical Pentateuch that we now 
have. All the quotations from it and references to it show this fact 

The next inquiry is, Does the history of the times from King 
Josiah (when it is granted that a large part of the Pentateuch already 
existed) back to David and Samuel indicate the existence and au- 
thority of the Pentateuch ? This must be answered in the affirma- 
tive, as the existing institutions and the references to the Pentateuch 
show. We may begin with the two books of Kings. In 1 Kings 
i, 39, it is stated that " Zadok the priest took a horn of oil out of the 
tabernacle and anointed Solomon." This holy oil of the tabernacle 
tnd its uses are described in Exodus xxx, 23-30. In the command 
$ iven to slay Joab, who had been guilty of murder, it is said : u That 
thou mayest take away the innocent blood " (chap, ii, 31), evidently 
in accordance with Numbers xxxv, 33, "The land cannot be cleansed 
of the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed 
itt." In chap, iii, 15, mention is made of "the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord," before which Solomon stood "and offered up burnt 
offerings, and offered peace offerings." The sacrifices here named 
are those of the Mosiic law; and the "ark of the covenant of the 
Lord " is the exact language of Deut. x, 8, and xxxi, 9, 25. In chapter 
iv, 13 are mentioned " the towns of Jair the son of Manasseh, which 
are in Gilead to him also pertained the region of Argob, which is 
in Bashan, threescore great cities with walls and brazen bars," which 
is manifestly taken from Numbers xxxii, 41, and Deut. iii, 4, 5. In 
chap, vi, 12, God says to Solomon, "If thou wilt walk in my stat- 
utes, and execute my judgments, and keep all my commandments to 
walk in them," etc. Here the precepts of the Lord are expressed 
in the very words of the Pentateuch. Compare vcr. 13, "And I will 
dwell among the children of Israel, and will not forsake my people 
Israel," with Exod. xxv, 8, "That I may dwell among them; " and 
Deut. xxxi, 6, " He [Jehovah] will not fail thee, nor forsake thee." 
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In the temple which Solomon built to Jehovah we find the ar- 
rangement of the sanctuary described in Exodus car- ^^ 
ried out so far as it was applicable. We have within, £ tween Boio- 
"raost holy place." The same is found in Exod. J^V*^ 
xxvi, 33, and Lev. xvi, 2. Compare "The whole altar tuary in e* 
that was by the oracle he overlaid with gold" with 0dU8 " 
Exod. xxx, 3. "Thou shalt overlay it [the altar] with pure gold/* 
Also compare M And within the oracle he made two cherubim " (chap, 
vi, 23), " And they stretched forth the wings of the cherubim, so that 
the wing of the one touched the one wall, and the wing of the other 
cherub touched the other wall ; and their wings touched one an- 
other " (ver. 27) ; Exod. xxv, 20, and xxxvii, 9. Solomon also made 
a table of gold, upon which was placed the showbread (chap, vii, 48J 
which was required by Exod. xxv, 30. 

In chapter viii, 2, we find that " all the men of Israel assembled 
themselves unto King Solomon at the feast in the month Ethanimy 
which is the seventh month." This was the feast of tabernacles, whicfc 
Moses commanded the children of Israel to keep in the seventh 
month (Lev. xxiii, 34). " And the priests took up the ark " (ver. 3^ 
This was in accordance with Deut. xxxi, 9. " And they brought up 
the ark of the Lord, and the tabernacle of the congregation, and all 
the holy vessels that were in the tabernacle, even these did the priest* 
and the Levites bring up " (ver. 4). The phrase, " tabernacle o# 
the congregation," is the one used in the Pentateuch. The priest* 
also brought the ark of the covenant into the most holy place. 

"And I have set there a place for the ark, wherein is the covenant 
of the Lord which he made with our fathers, when he brought then* 
out of the land of Egypt" (chap, viii, 21). This covenant of the 
Lord here referred to by Solomon is evidently the book of the law of 
Moses. It is " the book of the covenant " mentioned in Exod. xxiv, ft 
which Moses wrote and delivered to the priests (Dcut. xxxi, 9}, 
In Deut. xxxi, 24-26, it is stated that when Moses had made an end 
of writing the book of the law he commanded the priests to put if 
in the side of the ark of the covenant; and thus there is no con- 
tradiction of the statement (1 Kings viii, 9): "There was nothing' 
in the ark save the two tables of stone, which Moses put there a| 
Horeb," etc., in which we have a reference to the Mosaic origin cf 
these tables as given in Exod. xxv, 16; xxxi, t8. 

The language of Solomon in his prayer at the dedication of tht 
temple contains several quotations from the Pentateuch : p^nefc ^n. 
Who 4 *keepest covenant and mercy " (1 Kings viii, 23), is ****** 10 sofc 
the exact language of Deut. vii, 9. Compare " When thy 
people Israel be smitten down before the enemy, because they have 
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sinned against thee, and shall turn again to thee " (ver. 33), with Lev. 
xxvi, 17, and Deut. xxviii, 25. " When heaven is shut up and there is 
no rain, because they have sinned against thee/' etc. (ver. 35), is of sim- 
ilar import to Lev. xxvi, 19, and Deut. xxviii, 23. Compare " If there 
be in the land famine, if there be pestilence, blasting, mildew, locust, or 
if there be caterpillar " (ver. 37), with Deut. xxviii, 21, 22,38. "For 
thou didst separate them from among all the people of the earth, to be 
I nine inheritance, as thou spakest by the hand of Moses thy servant, 
when thou broughtest our fathers out of Egypt " (ver. 53). Here it is 
impossible to escape the similarity to Exod. xix, 5, "'Then ye shall be 
a peculiar treasure unto me above all people ; " and to Deut. xiv, 2, 
" The Lord had chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto himself; ' 
and to Deut. ix, 29, "Yet they are thy people and thine inherit- 
ance." And when Solomon blessed the people, he said: l4 There 
hath not failed one word of all his good promise, which he promised 
* by the hand of Moses his servant " (ver. 56). It is evident that 
Solomon refers to a written history of the Mosaic legislation. Com- 
pare " Israel shall be a proverb and a byword among all people ' 
(chap, ix, 7), with " Thou shalt become ... a proverb, and a byword, 
among all nations " (Deut. xxviii, 37). In " and they shall say, 
Why hath the Lord done thus unto this land, and to this house ? 
and they shall answer, Because they forsook the Lord their God, 
who brought forth their fathers out of the land of Egypt," etc. 
(chap, ix, 8, 9), we have almost the identical words of Deut. xxix, 
24-26. "Three times in a year did Solomon offer burnt offerings 
and peace offerings upon the altar which he built unto the Lord " 
(chap, ix, ver. 25) : this seems to mean at the three great festivals 
established in the Pentateuch. The passage xi, 2, refers to Exod. 
xxxiv, 16, and to Deut. vii, 3, 4, in forbidding matrimonial alliances 
between the Israelites and the heathen. This reference, however, 
is made by the historian himself. 

When the ten tribes revolted from under Rehoboam, and made 
Jeroboam king (B. C. 975), the latter built Shcchem, and endeavoured 
ro establish himself in his kingdom. But the greatest obstacle to 
injunctions of the separate existence of the ten tribes was the religious 
ftoid tbcTjewi bond existing between all the tribes, especially the unity 
at time of r»- f tne sanctuary. "And Jeroboam said in his heart, 
boboam. Now shall the kingdom return to the house of David ; 

if this people go up to do sacrifice in the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem, then shall the heart of this people turn again unto their 
lord, even unto Rehoboam king of Judah " (1 Kings xii, 26, 27). It is 
evident from this that Jeroboam regarded his people as feeling bound 
to attend the great festivals at Jerusalem. Such a feeling of obliga- 
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tion on the part of the rebellious tribes could spring only from an in- 
junction in the Pentateuch, such as we find in Deut. xii, 5, 6, "But 
unto the place which the Lord your God shall choose out of all your 
tribes to put his name there, even unto his habitation shall ye seek, 
and thither thou shalt come : and thither ye shall bring your burnt 
offerings." " Whereupon the king took counsel, and made two calves 
of gold, and said unto them, It is too much for you to go up to Jeru- 
salem : behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt. And he set the one in Bethel, and the ca] ^ 
other put he in Dan " (1 Kings xii, 28, 29). This was Dan and Beth- 
a renewal of the worship of the calf (or Apis) by Aaron ^^u^ 
and other Israelites, borrowed from Egypt. TJie an- Apis and Mn&- 
cient Egyptians worshipped Osiris, their great god, at ***" 
Memphis, under the form of the sacred bull Apis ; and at Heliop- 
olis, under that of the ox, Mnevis. Diodorus Siculus tells us that 
the worship of Apis arose in the idea that the soul of Osiris mi- 
grated into this animal, and that through him Osiris continued to- 
manifest himself to man through successive ages. The Egyptians 
had also figures of their gods, which " were only vicarious forms, 
not intended to be looked upon as real personages " (Wilkinson). 

When Aaron instituted this worship in the desert, the intention 
was to worship the golden calf as a symbol of Jehovah, as is appar- 
ent from Aaron's declaration, "To-morrow is a feast of Jehovah." 
Jeroboam had become- well acquainted with the calf worship of 
Egypt during his residence there (1 Kings xi, 40), and the two 
calves, in imitation of Apis and Mnevis among the Egyptians, were 
intended to symbolize Jehovah. But there was a further object in 
new. The Pentateuch commanded all the males to appear three 
times a year at the great festivals before the Lord in one place, which 
must have been inconvenient to many. Hence his language, 'It is 
too much for you to go up to Jerusalem." To remedy this incon- 
venience he set up two calves — one in Bethel, and the other in Dan 
—to accommodate the people in Middle and in Northern Palestine. 
In the institution of this worship he used the very language of Aaron 
It was not necessary for Jeroboam to have but one place of worship, 
for he had not the sacred ark of the covenant. 

The author of 2 Chron. states : " The priests and the Levitts that 
*erc in all Israel resorted to him [Rehoboam] out of all their coasts. 
For the Levites left their suburbs and their possession, and came *o 
Judali and Jerusalen : for Jeroboam and his sons had cast them off 
from executing the priest's office unto the Lord " (chap, xi, 13, 14). 
Jeroboam " made priests of the lowest of the people, which were not 
•>f the sons of Levi " (1 Kings xii, 31). The ground of his rejection 0/ 
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the sons of Levi evidently was, because they could not be brought 
to disobey the plain injunctions of the Pentateuch, the commands of 
Jehovah, and to assist Jeroboam in his idolatrous worship. Rather 
than serve him they preferred to sacrifice all their possessions. Ac- 
cording to 2 Chron. xi, 16, the pious Israelites from the ten tribes stil) 
continued to come to Jerusalem to sacrifice to Jehovah. All this 
presupposes the existence and authority of the Pentateuch. 

" Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month, on the fifteenth 
day of the month, like unto the feast that is in Judah." He offered sac- 
rifice on the altar in Bethel on this day of the eighth month, " which 
he had devised of his own heart" (i Kings xii, 32, $3). According 
t6 Leviticus xxiii, 34, the festival was to be kept on the fifteenth day 
of the seventh month, so that Jeroboam changed only the month. 

In i Kings xviii, 31, " Jacob, unto whom the word of the Lord 
came, saying, Israel shall be thy name," we have a reference to Gen. 
xxxii, 28. In the sacrifice offered by Elijah on Mount Carmel 
(1 Kings xviii, 33), it is stated that " he put the wood in order, and 
cut the bullock in pieces." Here we find a compliance with Lev. 
i, 5-8 : " He shall kill the bullock . . . and he shall flay the burnf 
offering, and cut it into his pieces . . . and lay the wood in order 
upon the fire." " And he [Elijah] went in the strength of that meat 
Numerous par- forty days and forty nights unto Horeb the Mount of 

JtotooSoT^e God " ( cha l x xix ' 8 >- In Exodus this mountain is so 
Kings and u»e called, and there is a parallelism in the passage to the 
Peotateuob. fagt of « {ony dayS and forty n j ghts " o( Moses (Exod. 

xxxiv, 28). u And Naboth said to Ahab, The Lord forbid it me, 
that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee " (chap. 
xxi, 3). This is in reference to Lev. xxv, 23 : "The land shall not 
be sold forever ;" and to Num. xxxvi, 7 : "So shall not the inherit- 
ance of the children of Israel remove from tribe to tribe." On this 
ground Naboth refused to sell his vineyard to Ahab. 

In the contrivance of Jezebel to effect the death of Naboth we 
recognize the law of the Pentateuch : * " And set two men, sons of 
Belial, before him, to bear witness against him, saying, Thou didst 
blaspheme God and the king. And then carry him out, and stone 
him, that he may die" (chap, xxi, 10). Compare with this, "Thov 
shalt not revile God, nor curse the ruler of thy people" (Exodus 
xxii, 28) ; and, " He that blasphemcth the name of the Lord, he 
shall surely be put to death, and all the congregation shall certainly 
stone him " (Lev. xxiv, 16). The law of Moses required at least 
1 wo witnesses to put any one to death (Numbers xxxv, 30; Deuter- 
onomv xvii, 6). "And it came to pass in the morning, when the 

1 Here we have proofs that the law of Moses had force among the ten tribes. 
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meat offering was offered " (2 Kings iii t 20). Here we have an allu- 
sion to the usual time of the morning sacrifice as prescribed in 
Exod. xxix, 39, 40. "The creditor is come to take unto him my 
two sons to be bondmen " (chap, iv, 1). The law of Moses (Lev. 
xxv 9 39, 40) allowed debtors to be sold for their debts for a term of 
years. In the case referred to the sons of the widow were de- 
manded. "About this season, according to the time of life y thou 
shah embrace a son " (chap, iv, 16). This language, addressed by 
Elisha to the Shunammite woman, is based on Gen. xviii, 10 : " 1 
will certainly return unto thee according to t/te time of life ; and, lo, 
Sarah thy wife shall have a son." " And there were four leprous men 
at the entering in of the gate " (chap, vii, 3). The Mosaic law required 
lepers to be excluded from the camp (Lev. xiii, 46). In accordance 
with this law we find that these lepers did not go into the city to 
announce to the king the flight of the Syrians, but called the porter. 

In 2 Kings xii, 4, mention is made of " the money of every one 
that passeth the account/' that is, numbered, as prescribed in Exod. 
xxx, 13, where every one that is numbered is required to pay half a 
shekel for the service of the tabernacle. " The trespass money and 
sin money was not brought into the house of the Lord : it was the 
priests'" (chap, xii, 16). In the Mosaic laws respecting sin offering 
and trespass offering the money paid was the property of the priests 
(Lev. v, 15, 18; vii, 7; Num. xviii, 9). When Amaziah was con- 
firmed in the kingdom of Judah (about B. C. 839), it is stated (chap. 
xiv, 5, 6) that he put to death the servants who had slain " his fa- 
ther. But the children of the murderers he slew not: according unto 
that which is written in the book of the law of Moses, wherein the 
Lord commanded, saying, The fathers shall not be put to death for 
the children, nor the children be put to death for the fathers; but 
every man shall be put to death for his own sin." This is the language 
of Deut. xxiv, 16, and it is found nowhere else in the Pentateuch. 
" And he sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places, and on the 
tiills, and under every green tree " (chap, xvi, 4). This is bonowed 
from Deut. xii, 2. In chap, xvi, 15, Ahaz commands the priest to 
offer upon the great altar " the morning burnt offering, and the 
evening meat offering." These offerings were required by Exod. 
xxix, 39-41. 

In chap, xviii, 4, we have a reference to the history of the Penta- 
teuch : " He [Hezekiah] brake in pieces the brazen serpent that 
Moses had made : for unto those days the children of Israel did 
burn incense to it." Its institution by Moses for the healing of the 
Israelites is mentioned in Num. xxi, 9. In chap, xxi, 6, it is said that 
Manasseh " observed times, and used enchantments, and dealt with 
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familiar spirits and wizards : he wrought much wickedness in the 
Enchantments s '£ nt °*" tne Lord, to provoke him to anger." The law 
-conveying of of Moses absolutely forbade these things : " Neither shall 
ifae ark of God- , ^ ' , • • t» ^ 

ye use enchantment, nor observe times. Regard not 

them that have familiar spirits, neither seek after wizards, to be de- 
filed by them " (Lev. xix, 26, 31). Very similar is Deut. xviii, 10-12. 
In the Second Book of Samuel we find several references to the 
Pentateuch. It is said in chap, vi, 6, 7, that when the ark of God 
was shaken, while it was conveyed, Uzzah put forth his hand to steady 
it, and that God smote him and he died. This is in accordance with 
the regulation of Moses, by which no one except Aaron and his sons 
was allowed to touch the ark, upon the penalty of death (Num. 
iv, 15). When David brought the ark of Jehovah to Jerusalem, he 
placed it in the tabernacle, and offered burnt offerings and peace 
offerings before the Lord (chap, vi, 17). These one rings were made 
in accordance with the Pentateuch. In chap, vii, 6, God says : " I 
have not dwelt in any house, since the time that I brought up the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but have walked 
in a tent and in a tabernacle" Tent and tabernacle are the words 
of the Pentateuch expressing the sanctuary set up in the desert 
The tent was the covering placed over the tabernacle. 
When David had been made king over Israel, in expressing his 

m gratitude to God he exclaimed : " Thou art great, O Lord 
Langnnjre of . 

David round in God : for there is none like thee, neither is there any 
Deuteronomy, q^ brides thee, according to all that we have heard 
with our ears. And what one nation in the earth is like thy people, 
even like Israel, whom God went to redeem for a people to himself, 
and t ) make him a name, and to do for you great things and terri- 
ble, for thy land, before thy people, which thou rcdeemedst to thee 
from Egypt, from the nations and their gods? " (2 Sam. vii, 22, 23). 
This language is based on Deut. iv, 7, 32-35. In chap, viii, 3, it ii 
said that David smote the king of Zobah as he went to recover Ms 
bonier at the river Euphrates. Here we have a reference to Gen. 
xv, 1 8, where God promises to the seed of Abraham the land ex- 
tending from the river of Egypt to the river Euphrates, and which 
Israel had not yet possessed. In Nathan's parable to David of the 
rich man who took the poor man's lamb, the Jewish monarch de- 
clared that he should restore the lamb fourfold (chap, xii, 6). The 
Mosaic law (Exod. xxii, 1) required that four sheep should be given 
for one that was stolen. The treatment that the king's wives should 
receive for his crime (chap, xii, 11) seems to refer to Deut. xxviii, 30. 
Ii chap, xv, 24, Zadok, and all the Levites with him, are represented 
as bearing the ark of the covenant of God. This was in accordance 
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with Num. iv, 15. Respecting the numbers of Israel, it is said: 
" As the sand is by the sea for multitude " (chap. AllnatoM ta 
xvii, 11). This is based on Gen. xxii, 17. In chap. 1 Samuel to tbe 
xxii, 23, David says: "For all his judgments were be- Pentateuc!l * 
fore me: and as for his statutes, I did not depart from them/ 9 
These laws are evidently the code of the Pentateuch. 

We find also in First Samuel a considerable number of refer- 
ences to either the language or institutions of the Pentateuch. 
The very first part of the history in this book exhibits to us at 
Shiloh the tabernacle of the congregation, in which was i/ie ark of 
the covenant^ whither the people assembled to sacrifice to Jehovah 
(about 1 1 70 B. C). It is said (chap, i, 3) that Elkanah "went up 
out of his city yearly to worship and to sacrifice to the Lord of hosts in 
Shiloh." " Elkanah and all his house went up to offer unto the Lord 
the yearly sacrifice and his vow " (chap? i, 21). This was evidently 
the yearly passover, the chief of the three festivals of the Israelites, 
which the males only were required to attend. Nor does the lan- 
guage exclude the attendance of Elkanah himself at the other two 
festivals. 

In Hannah's prayer we find a reference to Deut. xxxii, 39, " The 
Lord killeth and maketh alive M (chap, ii, 6). And in chap, ii, 2, 
there is a probable allusion to Deut. iii, 24, and to xxvii, 4. In 
chap, ii, 18, we find Samuel ministering to the Lord. Samuel 
belonged to the tribe of Levi (1 Chron. vi, 28, 34-38). And 
in chap, ii, 22, it is stated that the women were assembled at 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. This was the ar- 
rangement existing in the time of Moses (Exod. xxxviii, 8). In 1 Sam. 
ii, 27, 28, it is said, " And there came a man of God unto Eli, and 
said unto him, Thus saith the Lord, Did I plainly appear unto the 
house of thy father, when they were in Egypt in Pharaoh's house? 
and did I choose him out of all the tribes of Israel to be my priest, 
to offer upon mine altar, to burn incense, to wear an ephod before 
me? and did I give unto the house of thy father all the offerings 
made by fire of the children of Israel ? " Here the reference to the 
institutions of the Pentateuch is too plain to be mistaken. Compare 
Exod. xxviii, 1, 4; Num. xvi, 5; xviii, 1, 7; Lev. ii, 3, 10, etc., 
where all these things are mentioned. Compare "I said indeed 
».hat thy house, and the house of thy father, should walk before me 
for evei " (chap, ii, 30), with Exod. xxix, 9: u And the priest's office 
shall be theirs [Aaron and his sons'] for a perpetual statute." 

When the ark of God, carried away by the Philistines, brought 
u|K>n them disaster, and they became anxious about its return, they 
concluded to restore it with a trespass offering, thus showing thcii 
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knowledge of such an offering among the Israelites as is prescribed 
in the Pentateuch. Compare chap, vi, 3, with Lev. v, 15 

The language of the Philistines upon the occasion shows a knowl- 
edge of the facts of the Pentateuch : " Wherefore then do ye hard- 
en your hearts, as the Egyptians and Pharaoh hardened their hearts? 
when he had wrought wonderfully among them, did they not let the 
people go, and they departed ? " (1 Sam. vi, 6). Compare chap, xiv, 
3*i 33> "And the people did eat them with the blood. Then they 
told Saul, saying, Behold, the people sin against the Lord, in thai 
they eat with the blood," with Leviticus xvii, 10, "And whatso- 
ever man there be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that 
sojourn among you, that eateth any manner of blood ; I will even 
set my face against that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him off 
from among his people." 

" I remember that which Amalek did to Israel, how he laid wait 
for him in the way, when he came up from Egypt " (chap, xv, 2). 
Here the allusion is especially to Deut. xxv, 17. Before Saul 
slaughtered the Amalekites he requested the Kenites to depart from 
among them : " For ye showed kindness to all the children of Israel, 
when they came up out of Egypt " (chap, xv, 6). In Judges i, 16, 
it is stated that the children of the Kenite, Moses's father-in-law 
went up with the children of Judah into the desert of Judah. From 
this it appears that the Kenites were relatives of Moses, and are to 
be identified with Jethro and Hobab, who paid him friendly visits 
in the desert (Exod. xviii, 5-27 ; Num. x, 29-32). 

" The Strength of Israel will not lie nor repent : for he is not a 
man, that he should repent " (chap, xv, 29). This seems to repeat 
Num. xxiii, 19: "God is not a man, that he should lie ; neither the 
son of man, that he should repent." " Sanctify yourselves, and come 
yrith me to the sacrifice " (chapter xvi, 5). According to Exodus 
xix, 10, for a meeting of a very sacred and solemn character the 
children of Israel were required to sanctify themselves. " Behold, 
to-morrow is the new moon, and I should not fail to sit with the 
king at meat" (chap, xx, 5). The new moon was a festive day 
according to Numbers x, 10. In chap, xxi mention is made of the 
showlnead before the Lord. This was an arrangement prescribed 
in Exod. xxv, 30. "And Saul had pi'* away those that had familiar 
spirits, and the wizards, out of the land " (chap, xxviii, 3). This was 
carrying out Exodus xxii, 18: "Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live." " And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord answered 
him not, neither bv dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets " (chap. 
xxviii, 6). Here we have an allusion to the Mosaic appointment 
(Num. xxvii, 21), where it is commanded respecting Joshua : " He 
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shall stand before Eleazar the priest, who shall ask counsel for him 
after the judgment of Urim before the Lord." In chap, xxx, 24, 25, 
it is stated that David made it a statute and an ordinance for Israel 
unto this day, that spoils should be equally divided between those 
who fought and those who remained with the stuff. In this regula- 
tion David seems to have had before his eyes the example mentioned 
in Num. xxxi, 27, where no general precept was enjoined. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



TRACES OF THE PENTATEUCH IN THE BOOKS OF RUTH 
AND JUDGES. 

7 HE Book of Ruth. As the Book of Ruth contains but four 
chapters, we are not to expect many references in it to the 
Mosaic history and laws. 

After Naomi and her daughter-in-law, Ruth, came to Bethlehem, 
we find Ruth addressing Naomi in the following language : " Let 
me now go to the field, and glean ears of corn after him in whose 
sight I shall find grace " (chap, ii, 2). This she did upon gaining 
her mother-in-law's consent, and the act was in accordance with the 
Mosaic law : " And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou 
1 halt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither shah thou 
gather the gleanings of thy harvest. . . . thou shalt leave them for 
the poor and stranger " (Lev. xix, 9, 10). We find the same precept 
in Deut. xxiv, 19. 

The redemption of land is referred to in chapter iv, 4 : "If thou 
wilt redeem it, redeem it : but if thou wilt not redeem it, then tell me, 
that I may know : for there is none to redeem it besides thee : and 
I am after thee. And he said, I will redeem it; " but subsequently 
he declined. And when Ruth's near kinsman refused to redeem the 
inheritance of Naomi's husband, Boaz, the next of kin, purchased it, 
and remarked : " Moreover Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, 
have I purchased to be my wife, to raise up the name of the dead 
upon his inheritance, that the name of the dead be not cut o(T from 
Among his brethren," etc. (chap, iv, 10). Here we have a reference 
.to Deut. xxv, 5-10, in which are prescribed the regulations respect- 
ing the marriage of a brother to his brother's childless widow, that 
(he name of the deceased brother " be not put out of Israel." > 

In chap, iv, 11, 12, mention is made of Leah and Rachel, and of 
Tharez and Tamar, from the Book of Genesis. 
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Book of Judges. The Book of Judges contains many allu- 
sions to the Books of Moses. u And they gave Hebron unto 
Caleb, as Moses said" (chap, i, 20). This is in accordance 
with Num. xiv, 24, where God declares in respect to Caleb, 
one of the spies who went to Hebron, "him will I bring into 
the land whereinto he went; and his seed shall possess it." The 
same declaration is also made in Deut. i, 36. "I made you 
to go up out of Egypt, and have brought you unto the land 
which I sware unto y&ur fathers ; and I said, I will never break 
ray covenant with you ; and ye shall make no league with the in- 
habitants of this land ; ye shall throw down their altars : but ye have ' 
not obeyed my voice" (chap, ii, 1, 2). In this passage we have a 
reference to Gen. xvii, 7, in which God declares to Abraham that 
his covenant with him shall be " for an everlasting covenant ; " to 
Deut. vii, 2, "Thou shalt make no league [ma, covenant] with 

them;" and to Deut. xii, 3: "Ye shall overthrow their altars, and 
break their pillars." In chap, vi, 21, mention is made of unleavened 
cakes, bread that was appointed in various parts of the Pentateuch. 
Compare chap, vii, 3, where Gideon says to his host, "Whosoever 
is fearful and afraid, let him return and depart early from Mount 
Gilead," with Deut. xx, 8, where the following direction is given to 
the officers, to be observed on the eve of a battle : " They shall say, 
What man is there that is fearful and fainthearted ? let him go and 
return unto his house." 

When Jephthah was about to fight the children of Ammon, he 
sends messengers to their king, to give him a summary of the most 
important circumstances connected with the affairs of the children 
of Israel and the children of Ammon (chap, xi, 14-26). This nar- 
rative fe evidently taken from the Pentateuch, for the points of co- 
incidence are too numerous to be accidental. We have mention of 
the Israelites coming to the Red Sea, just as we find in Number* 
xxxiii, 10; the arrival in Kadesh (Num. xiii, 26); the message sent 
by the Israelites from that place to the king of Edom, "Let us 
pass, I pray thee, through thy country " (Num. xx, 17), and the re- 
fusal of the king of Edom ; the compassing of the land of Edom, and 
Quotations in the land of Moab, and the coming by the east side of the 

flmTtbe^ land of Moab ( as we find Num# xxi ' 4 ' J ! * ; the P itchin S 
teieudi. on the other side of the Arnon, without entering Moab, 

which is stated to have been on the border of the Arnon, just as we 

read in Num. xxi, 13; the sending of a message to Sihon king of 

the Amorites, substantially as we find it in Num. xxi, 21, 22, and 

his refusal to let Israel pass through ; his defeat, and the occupation 

of his country by the Israelites, just as we find related in Numbers 
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xxi, 21-25. Reference is also made to Balaam, the son of Zippor 
(chap, xi, 25). 

When the birth of Samson was predicted, Manoah's wife was 
charged to " drink not wine nor strong drink, and eat not any un- 
clean thing : for, lo, thou shalt conceive and bear a son ; and no 
razor shall come on his head : for the child shall be a Nazarite 
unto God from the womb " (chap, xiii, 4, 5). Here we have an al- 
lusion to the law of the Nazarite in Num. vi, 2-5, in which it is 
enjoined that he shall drink no wine nor strong drink ; and that no 
razor shall come upon his head. Then said Micah, " Now know I 
that the Lord will do me good, seeing I have a Levite ^ author of 
to my priest " (chap, xvii, 13). This language clearly Judaea no- 
shows that the priesthood properly belonged to the the whole Le- 
family of Levi, according to the Mosaic constitution. ▼Kfcuiaw. 
" And the children of Israel arose, and went up to Bethel, and asked 
counsel of God," etc. (chap, xx, 18) ; with this compare Numbers 
xxvii, 21 : "He shall stand before Eleazar the priest, who shall ask 
counsel for him after the judgment of Urim before the Lord." In 
chap, xx, 26, we find the Israelites offering to Jehovah burnt offer- 
ings and peace offerings, which were enjoined by the Mosaic law. 
Mention is also made of the ark of the covenant of God (chap. 
xx, 27), before which was standing Phinehas the son of Eleazar the 
son of Aaron (ver. 28). In chap, xxi, 19, reference is made to " a 
feast of the Lord in Shiloh yearly." This was, doubtless, the pass- 
over. " In those days there was no king in Israel : every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes" (chap, xxi, 25). The last 
part of this verse seems to have been taken from Deut. xii, 8. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE AND AUTHORITY OF THE PEN- 
TATEUCH IN THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 

COME of the opponents of the genuineness of the Pentateuch as- 
^ sume that the Book of Joshua belongs thereto, thus seeking to 
get rid of the testimony furnished by it to the authority of the Mosaic 
writings. But the archaisms of the Pentateuch disappear in Joshua, 
showing that the latter was not written by the same author. 

In the very first chapter we have a reference to the book of the 
References m * aw °^ Moses : " That thou may est observe to do ac- 
josiiuatoDeu- cording to all the law, which Moses my servant com- 
teronomy. manded thee. . . . This book of the law shall not be- 
part out of thy mouth " (verses 7, 8). " The Lord your God, he is 
God in heaven above, and in earth beneath " (chap, ii, 11). This is 
the same as Deut. iv, 39. In chap, iii the priests are represented as 
bearing the ark of the covenant of God. This is in accordance with 
the arrangement in Deut. xxxi, 9, 25.- In chap v, 4-6 we have a 
statement that all the men of war who came up out of Egypt per* 
ished in the wilderness, in which Israel wandered forty years on ac- 
count of their disobedience, " unto whom the Lord sware that he 
would not show them the land which the Lord sware unto their 
fathers." Here there is the clearest reference to the history in the 
Pentateuch, especially to Num. xiv, 23, 33. 

In reference to the king of Ai it is said, " And as soon as the sun 
was down, Joshua commanded that they should take his carcass down 
from the tree " (chap, viii, 29). So in reference to the five kings 
(chap, x, 27), *' And it came to pass at the time of the going down of 
the sun, that Joshua commanded, and they took them down off the 
trees." In both of these passages there is a reference to the com- 
mand in Deut. xxi, 22, 23, where it is enjoined that if a man is hung 
for a crime, "his body shall not remain all night upon the tree, 
but thou shalt in any wise bury him that day." 

In chap, viii, 30-35 we find that Joshua built an altar to Jehovah 
on Mount Ebal : ** As Moses the servant of the Lord commanded 
the children of Israel, as it is written in the book of the law of Afoses, 
an altar of whole stones, over which no man hath lifted up any iron : 
and they offered thereon burnt offerings unto the Lord, and sacrificed 
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peace offerings. And he wrote there upon the stones a copy of the 
law of Moses, which he wrote in the presence of the children of Is- 
rael. . . . And afterward he read all the words of the law, the bless* 
ings and cursings, according to all that is written in the book of the 
law. There was not a word of all that Moses commanded which 
joshu i read not before all the congregation of Israel, with the women 
and thv* little ones, and the strangers that were conversant among 
them." The setting up of stones and writing upon them, the words 
:>f the law, the building of an altar and the offering of sacrifice on it, 
are prescribed m Deut. xxvii, 1-8. The reading of the law before 
all the people is enjoined in Deut. xxxi, 10-ia. 

Nothing can be clearer than the reference in the acts of Joshua 
to the Pentateuch, especially Deuteronomy. In chap. Reference in 
xi, 12, 15, 20, 23, respecting the extermination of the Jo^the'pento! 
Canaanites and the distribution of their lands among touch, 
the tribes of Israel, it is added, " as the Lord commanded Moses,' 
a reference to Num. xxxiii, 52-54, Exod. xxxiv, n, Deut. vii, 2, 
etc. " Only unto the tribe of Levi he gave none inheritance ; the 
sacrifices of the Lord God of Israel made by fire are their in* 
heritance, as he said unto them " (chap, xiii, 14). Here we have 
a reference to the support of the Levites according to Num. xviii, 
19-24. 

The historical facts in chaps, xiii and xiv, in relation to the Mo- 
saic times, are the same as those contained in the Penta- Historical facta' 
teuch. In chap, xiv, 9, it is said : " And Moses sware on *™n the Pen- 
that day, saying, Surely the land whereon thy feet have *teuch. 
trodden shall be thine inheritance and thy children's for ever; be- 
cause thou hast wholly followed the Lord." With this compare 
Deut. i, 36, in reference to this same Caleb: "To him will I give 
the land that he hath trodden upon, and to his children, because he 
hath wholly followed the Lord." 

The account of the daughters of Zelophehad (chap, xvii, 3, 4) 
corresponds with Num. xxvii, 1-7. In chap, xx we have an account 
of the appointment of the six cities of refuge, as directed by Moses, 
to whom reference is made. Compare this chapter with Num. xxxv, 
6, 11, 14. In chapter xxi the Levites are assigned forty-eight cities 
with their suburbs, as directed in Num. xxxv, 7. When the children 
of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh had assisted their 
brethren in subduing the land west of the Jordan, they returned to 
their tents at the request of Joshua. Afterwards they returned to the 
Jordan, and built on its west side, where the children of Israel had 
crossed, a great altar. The building of this altar gave much offence 
to the children of Israel west of the Jordan, and they gathered them. 

Vol. I.— 14 
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selves together at Shiloh to fight against the two tribes and a half 
that were regarded as rebels on account of this act. u Thus saith 
the whole congregation of the Lord, What trespass is this that ye 
have committed against the God of Israel, to turn away this day 
from following the Lord, in that ye have builded you an altar, that 
ye might rebel this day against the Lord. . . . And it will be, seeing 
ye rebel to-day against the Lord, that to-morrow he will be wroth 
with the whole congregation of Israel. Notwithstanding, if the land 
of your possession be unclean, then pass ye over unto the land of the 
possession of the Lord, wherein the Lord's tabernacle dwelleth, and 
take possession among us : but rebel not against the Lcrd, nor rebel 
against us, in building you an altar besides the altar of the Lord 
our God." 

The two tribes and a half immediately disclaimed any intention 
of offering sacrifices upon this altar, as they had built it simply as a 
witness between themselves and the other tribes of their right to par- 
ticipate in the sacrifices and offerings, and as a pattern of the altar in 
Shiloh. They said, "God forbid that we should rebel against the 
Lord, and turn this day from following the Lord, to build an altar 
for burnt offerings, for meat offerings, or for sacrifices, besides the 
altar of the Lord our God that is before his tabernacle" (chap. 
xxiO. This satisfied the tribes west of the Jordan. 

This history clearly shows that it was regarded as rebellion against 
The Leviacai God to off cr sacrifice anywhere except upon the altar before 
roroB P m ,n time tne tabernacle of the congregation. Accordingly, the pre- 
ttf theJudges. cept in Lev. xvii, 3-5, 8, 9— which prohibits the offering 
of sacrifice anywhere except at the door of the tabernacle of the! 
congregation — had full force. 

In the following passage there is a clear reference to the Penta- 
teuch : " Be ye therefore very courageous to keep and to do all that 
is written in the book of the law of Moses " (chap, xxiii, 6). The 
threats in the last part of chap, xxiii are evidently taken from the 
Pentateuch. The sketch of the history of the children of Israel and 
of the patriarchs, in the first part of chap, xxiv, is the same as that 
of the Pentateuch, and was evidently based on it. "And Joshua 
wrote these words in the book of the law of God" (chap, xxiv, 26). 
This book of the law is evidently our Pentateuch, for all the passages 
in Joshua touching upon the Israelitish history are taken from it, or, 
at least, accord with it, and in some instances actually refer to it. 
Final proof of ^he Book of Joshua, which contains so many refer- 
the antiquity of ences to the Pentateuch, must have been written before 

Joshua. the t j me of Dav jd, f()r , t j s sai( j j n chap ^ XVj 6 ^ u As 

for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah 
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could not drive them out : but the Jebusites dwell with the children 
of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day." But David drove them out 
(2 Sam. v, 6, 7). When Joshua was written the Canaanites were 
still living in Gezer (chap, xvi, 10) ; but Solomon captured Gezer, 
burned it with fire, and slew the Canaanites in it (1 Kings ix, 16). 

In this book Zidon is the conspicuous Phoenician city, for it is 
called great Zidon (chap, xi, 8 ; xix, 28) ; while Tyre is only once 
mentioned — the city, the fortress of Tyre (chap, xix, 29). But in 
the ages subsequent to David and Solomon Tyre held the first and 
Zidon a secondary position. This is certainly a proof of the great 
antiquity of the book. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



REFLECTIONS ON THE REFERENCES TO THE PENTATEUCH 
IN THE WRITINGS OF THE ISRAELITES IN THE POST- 
MOSAIC AGE. 

HPHERE is no way of avoiding the force of the evidence in favour 
J» of the Pentateuch furnished in the post-Mosaic history of the 
Israelites, except that of denying the credibility of this history. But 
even in such case, the evidence afforded by the prophets and some 
of the Psalms of David and Asaph remains untouched. 

But the history of the Israelites in the Old Testament bears every 
mark of truth, and it has been confirmed in many in- ^,0^^^. ^ 
stances by the monuments of Assyria. There is an im- out Testament 
partiality shown in the Old Testament narrative such as is *""" 

found nowhere else. The faults, vices, and even crimes, of the 
greatest of the Hebrews are recorded by the impartial pen of the 
historian, by whom their actions are weighed, and approved or con- 
demned as they accord with or depart from the great principles of 
the moral law, especially the Mosaic theological and ethical system. 
Bleek treats the evidence furnished by the historical writers of the 
Old Testament to the Pentateuch in a very slighting Existence of 
manner. " As far as the historical books of the Old Pentateuch id 
, *f ,.«*.. ,.-*., time of Judgei 

Testament are concerned, says he, it is very difficult acknowledged 

to determine definitely what belongs to the authors b J Blee,L 
themselves of the books, and what belongs to the times and persons 
whose history they relate. Especially in the discourses which the 
actors deliver, it can seldom be maintained that theory words which 
they used are given us, and it can easily be, that the writer has at- 
tributed to persons of former times single expressions which have 
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been taken from the relations and representations of his own age." ' 
This, he thinks, is trie of the Book of Joshua, of Chronicles espe- 
cially, and partly also of the Books of Kings. " In respect to the 
Books of Judges and Samuel," he observes, " it has already been re- 
marked, that the manner in which they speak of different altars that 
were erected to Jehovah in different places without any indication 
on the part of the writer that it was contrary to the law, and displeas- 
ing to Jehovah, would be incomprehensible if, at the time of the orig- 
inal authors of these books, the legislation in Deuteronomy had ex* 
isted and had been acknowledged."* This is a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that the other books of the Pentateuch were existing in the 
age of the Judges. 

Respecting the Psalms Bleek thinks that they do not furnish 
much evidence for the Pentateuch, as it is for the most part un- 
certain to what age they belong; at least, they furnish nothing that 
refers to Deuteronomy. But there are Psalms which undoubtedly 
belong to the age of David, and the remarks of Bleek are not to the 
point. 

In the prophets he finds general allusion to the Mosaic laws and 
history, but no certain or probable reference to Deuteronomy. We 
beg that these views of Bleek be compared with the instances we 
have furnished of allusions to the Pentateuch, and quotations from it, 
found almost everywhere in the other books of the Old Testament. 

In regard to Deuteronomy, we have pointed out many references 
to this book in the post-Mosaic history — some of them of such a 
character as are not to be evaded. For instance, when the historian 
states (2 Kings xiv, 5, 6) that Amaziah (about B. C. 830) did not 
slay the children of his father's murderers, on the ground that such 
a proceeding was contrary to what was written in the book of the 
law of Moses (in reference to Deut. xxiv, 16), and uses the very words 
of the law (found only in Deuteronomy), " The fathers shall not be 
put to death for the children, neither shall the children be put to 
death for the fathers :" if the account of Amaziah is real history, 
this king must have had the Pentateuch before him, of which Deu- 
teronomy formed a part. And when we find that the priests " taught 
in Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lord with them " (about 
B. C. 912), it is real history or it is nothing. 

It often happens that in relating the actions of men, their conduct 
is based upon the Mosaic law in such a way that if the passages re- 
ferring to that law be unhistorical, the history of which they form 
an integral part must be rejected along with them. 

In the allusion^ to the Pentateuch in Solomon's piaycr at the 
'Einleitang, p. 339. Mbid., p. 339. 
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dedication of the temple, we have no reason to suppose that they 
were not the real words of Solomon, but merely part Solomon's ded- 

of a prayer made up by the historian — after the man- ,cator y prayer, 

. as given to 

ner of the speeches in Thucydides and Sallust — attrib- us: his exact 

uted to him. In an age when writing was common, wonto - 

and many of the Psalms were written, it is very probable that such 

a prayer on so important an occasion was written down at the time. 

The custom of making up speeches for historical characters was 

foreign to the Hebrews. Even if the references in the post-Mosaic 

writers to the Pentateuch were nothing more than the expressions 

of the writers themselves, they would be of great value as showing 

that, iri their judgment, there was no period since Moses in which 

the Pentateuch did not exist. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE ALLEGED NON-OBSERVANCE OF PORTIONS OF THE 
MOSAIC LAW FOR SEVERAL CENTURIES AFTER MOSES, 
CONSIDERED IN ITS BEARING UPON THE GENUINENESS 
OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

TF we find certain Mosaic institutions in the Pentateuch neglected 
^ by the Hebrews, it would be rash to infer from such neglect the 
non-existence of such institutions. That wicked Hebrews would 
violate the Mosaic code was to be expected. But even if we find 
pious Israelites disregarding some of the Mosaic enactments, it af- 
fords no certain ground for the conclusion that these enactments had 
no existence. Who doubts the piety of the Quakers? Yet with all 
their Christian meekness and morality they reject baptism, which 
is clearly enjoined in the New Testament The Church of Rome 
forbids the sacramental cup to the laity, contrary to the teachings of 
the New Testament. The adoration of images, practiced to a great 
extent in that Church, is also contrary to the precepts of Scripture. 
In regard to the practice of Christian States, how violation of 
widely do some of their laws differ from the docrines of JJ^tS^ ^^ 
Christ especially the laws of divorce ! The Mosaic reg- i*w. 
illations requiring sacrifices to be offered at the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation only (Lev. xvii, 3-9), and sacrifices and 
other kinds of offerings to be brought to the pla.ce which Jehovah 
should choose out of all the tribes, when the Israelites should have 
settled in Canaan (Deut. xii, 5, n, 14, 18), seem to have been vio- 
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lated in various instances in the period intervening between Moses 
and the building of the temple by Solomon. The apparent viola- 
tion of these laws of the Pentateuch has led some to reject their 
Mosaic origin. This has been especially the case with the precept 
requiring the offerings to be brought to one place which Jehovah 
should choose. But it must be observed that the precepts of the Pen- 
General com- tat euch respecting the place of sacrifice were generally 
piianoe with obeyed, even in the unsettled condition of Israel in the 
to tbe place of days of the judges. From the days of Joshua to Sam- 
Mcrifloe. ue ] t h e tabernacle of the congregation was pitched in 

Shiloh, where ministering priests were found, and whither the Israel- 
ites resorted to keep the great annual festival. Of this we have 
already given ample proof. In the time of Joshua it was regarded 
as treason to offer sacrifice anywhere except upon the altar before 
the tabernacle of the congregation in Shiloh (Josh, xxii), and in no 
instance was sacrifice offered in any other place. The holy place 
(English version, sanctuary) mentioned in Joshua xxiv, 26, in which 
stood an oak, was probably a spot that had become sacred, either in 
the history of the patriarchs or during the conquest of Canaan, 
when Joshua came to Gerizim and Ebal. 

In the history of the times of the Judges, we find in several in- 
stances sacrifices offered to Jehovah in other places than Shiloh. 
But the obvious reason for the offering of these irregular sacrifices 
was the appearance of Jehovah in each place. It was in the taber- 
nacle that Jehovah usually manifested himself to his people, and by 
virtue of this the sacrifices were to be made, and the pious Israel- 
ite might easily infer that such extraordinary appearances of God 
away from the tabernacle justified, or even required, a sacrifice to 
be offered upon the spot. Instances of this we find in the sacrifice 
at Bochim (Judg. ii, 5), and in that offered by Manoah (xiii, 19). Still 
further, we find a command of God to Gideon to throw down the 
altar of Baal, and to build an altar to Jehovah, and to offer burnt 
sacrifice (Judg. vi, 25, 26). 

In Judges xx, 26, it is said that all the children of Israel, and all 
the people, offered burnt offerings and peace offerings before Jeho- 
vah at Bethel. But it is added in the very next verse, that " the 
ark of the covenant of God was there in those days, and Phinehas, 
the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, stood before it in those days." 
It was the ark of God that was all important, and without this the 
tabernacle was of little consequence. The children of Israel, it 
would appear, brought the ark of God to Bethel, when they came 
up to fight the Benjamites at Gibeah. It was placed at Bethel be* 
cause that was not only a spot sacred in their history, but also con- 
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venient to their encampment. Mention is also made (Judg. xxi, 4) 
in connexion with the war against the children of Benjamin of 
another offering at Bethel. 

Shiloh was the seat of the tabernacle from the days of Joshua until 
at feast the death of Eli, when the ark of God was cap- gmioh a »- 
tured by the Philistines. It is evident that Shiloh was <x**&**- 
the place chosen of Jehovah for his worship. Hence the language 
of Psalm lxxviii, 60 : " So that he forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh 
the tent which he placed among men;" and of Jeremiah vii, 12: 
" But go ye now unto my place which was in Shiloh, where I set my 
name at the first, and see what I did to it for the wickedness of my 
people Israel." In 2 Sam. vii, 6, God declares that from the time 
that he brought the children of Israel up out of Egypt unto that day, 
he had walked in a tent and in a tabernacle. About a hundred years 
after the ark had been captured by the Philistines — who kept it but 
seven months, and sent it back to the Israelites — it was brought 
from the house of Abinadab to Jerusalem by David, and put in a 
tent he had prepared for it. 

In the beginning of Solomon's reign we find the tabernacle in 
Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi, 39 ; 2 Chron. i, 3). It is impossible to say how 
long it had been there. During the one hundred years p^ ^ flxe4 
from the death of Eli to the building of the temple by place for wor- 
Solomon there was no fixed place for divine worship — ^° 
the ark was in one place and the tabernacle in another. Shiloh had 
been rejected, but Jerusalem was not yet selected and fully prepared 
for the tabernacle and the ark. In this confused state it is said : " Only 
the people sacrificed in high places, because there was no house built 
unto the name of the Lord until those days " (1 Kings iii, 2). 

In the time of Samuel, after the capture of the ark by the Philis- 
tines, we find that sacrifice was offered at Gilgal (1 Sam. xi, 15). 
Most probably the tabernacle of the congregation was then there. 

Here the question arises how far were these practices contrary to 
the commands of the Pentateuch ? Two Mosaic precepts bear upon 
this point, the one in Lev. xvii, 3-^9, requiring sacrifices to be offered 
only at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation ; the other 
in Deut. xii, enjoining them to be offered in the place which Je- 
hovah should choose out of all the tribes. There seems to have 
been a general compliance with the first of these precepts, and also- 
with the second while the ark and tabernacle remained no real rioia- 
at Shiloh. The principal reason for the command to JJ^ t < £|j35r 
offer sacrifice at the door of the tabernacle seems to place or sacri- 
have been to prevent idolatry; for every offering made fl08, 
there was presented to Jehovah, whose presence was manifested in the 
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tabernacle. Heuce it is added : w That they may bring them unto 
the Lord." That idolatry is the principal offence against which 
provision is made, appears also from the language following the 
precept, " And they shall no more offer their sacrifices unto devi\s, 
after whom they have gone a whoring." Accordingly under ttfese 
circumstances sacrifices would naturally enough be offered to Jeho- 
vah wherever he appeared to the Israelites. 

In respect to the place chosen out of all the tribes to which alone 
sacrifices should be brought, it is added, " When he giveth you rest 
from all your enemies round about " (Deut. xii, 10). And this seems 
to be a necessary condition : for it might be inconvenient, and even 
impossible, to go up three times a year to some fixed locality* which 
might be held by the enemies of Israel ; or the people might be ob- 
structed in their attempts to leave home, or their presence might be 
absolutely required there. In the age of Sagiuel the Israelites were 
frequently engaged in war with the Philistines, and a portion of the 
time, at least, they were completely in their power ; for it is said 
(i Sam. xiii, 19, 20), " Now there was no smith found throughout all 
the land of Israel ; for the Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make 
them swords or spears. But all the Israelites went down to the Phil- 
istines to sharpen every man his share, and his coulter, and his axe, 
and his mattock." Is it a matter of wonder, under these circum- 
stances, that there was irregularity in the observance of the precepts 
concerning sacrifice? What an overwhelming proof of the non- 
existence of the Pentateuch among the Jews — if we did not abso- 
lutely know differently — would the present violation on their part 
of some of the fundamental laws of the Mosaic polity afford ? The 
modern Jews do not slay the paschal lamb ; they offer no sacrifices 
to God ; their males do not go up three times a year to Jerusalem; 
the Rabbies, their teachers, are not exclusively of the tribe of Levi, 
to sav nothing of other violations of the law. 

The various parts of the Pentateuch are consistent respecting 
the place of worship. After the ten commandments were given, it 
was enjoined that the children of Israel should build an altar to the 
Lord and offer sacrifices thereon, with the promise: "In every 
place where I shall record my name [that is, shall appoint for 
divine worship] I will come unto thee," etc. (Exod. xx, 24). Here 
the place is left indefinite. But when the tabernacle had been built, 
it was enjoined upon the Israelites to bring their offerings only to the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation (Lev. xvii, 3-9). And 
when the Israelites were about to enter Canaan, they were directed 
'o bring their offerings in that land to the place which Jehovah 
should choose (Deut. xii, 5, 11, 14). This indicates that the tab- 
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eroacle is no longer to be migrating, but to stand in a fixed locality. 
The very existence of the ark of the covenant, which is acknowl- 
edged to date from Moses, would seem to require one sole place of 
worship and offerings. In Exod. xxiii, 14, 17, 19, a part of the 
legislation acknowledged to be the oldest, the males are required to 
appear three times a year before the Lord, and the Israelites to bring 
the first of their firstfruits into the house of their God. This, too, 
seems to look to one sanctuary. There is not the slightest hint 
anywhere in the Pentateuchal legislation that the Israelites were at 
liberty to sacrifice to God where they pleased. Unity of God> 
unity of sanctuary, and unity of the people, are fundamental ideas 
in the Pentateuch. There could be no surer method of leading 
the people to idolatry than by allowing them to sacrifice on high 
places where other divinities than Jehovah might be worshipped. 
But when the sacrifices were offered at the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, in which was the sacred ark, where Jehovah 
manifested himself, idolatry was impossible. 

It is incredible that after the temple had been built, and the 
command to sacrifice only in the place which Jehovah should 
choose was a standing precept in Deut. xii, 5, etc., the injunction 
in Lev- xvii, 3-9, should have been invented and attributed to 
Moses, especially as it is enjoined : " This shall be a statute to 
them forever throughout their generations (verse 7). 

The Hebrew prophets recognize the temple in Jerusalem as the 
sole place for the worship of Jehovah. Thus Joel (about B. C. 870), 
44 Jehovah dwells in Zion " (iii, 17). The temple is the place for 
religious worship (ii, 15-17). " Jehovah shall utter his voice from 
Jerusalem " (Amos i, 2). " The Lord from his holy temple " 
(Micah i, 2). ** The Lord of hosts dwelleth in mount Zion " (Isa. 
viii- 18). "Shall worship Jehovah in the holy mount at Jerusalem^' 
(xxvii, 13). "For out of Zion shall go forth the law" (ii, 3). 
Similar is Micah iv, 2. The calf worship, and the idolatry in gen- 
eral, are condemned by the prophets (Hosea ii, 5-13 ; iv, 13 ; 
x, 8, 15 ; xiii, a; Amos iii, 14; Micah i, 7). 

The throwing down the altars of Jehovah among the ten tribes, 
to which Elijah refers (1 Kings xix, 14), indicates the hostility of 
the worshipers of Baal to Jehovah, and has nothing to do with 
the question of the legality of those altars. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE CREDIBILITY OF THE HISTORY IN THE PENTATEUCH. 
AND ITS BEARING ON THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
WORK. 

T F the Pentateuch was really written by Moses, we have in that fact 
* a strong proof of the truth of the history in which he was the prin- 
cipal actor, and which embraces about three fourths of the whole. 
But we may reverse the argument, and affirm, that if we find numer- 
ous internal marks of truth, a thorough knowledge of Egypt and of 
the topography of those regions through which the Israelites jour- 
neyed, and if the history in important particulars is confirmed by 
external evidence — ancient monuments, for example — then we have 
strong proof that the historian was contemporary with most of the 
events which he relates, and was, in all probability, Moses. 

The Pentateuch begins with the history of creation, and gives us 
a cosmogony distinguished by a sublime simplicity dif- 
niogonj com- fering widely from all the cosmogonies of the ancient 
2JE£jJ2^5 world. In the old cosmogony of India, Vishnu, as Brah- 
heatben reiig- ma, creates the world in the following order: i. The 
**** creation of intellect, or Mahat, which is also called the 

creation of Brahma; 2. That of the rudimental principles; 3. The 
creation of the senses; 4. Inanimate bodies; 5. That of animals; 
6. That of divinities ; 7. That of man ; 8. A creation that possesses 
both the qualities of goodness and darkness. Five creations are sec- 
ondary and three are primary. But there is a ninth that is both 
primary and secondary. 1 

The demons were born from the thigh of Brahma. From his 
mouth proceeded the gods. He formed birds from his vital vigour; 
sheep from his breast ; goats from his mouth ; kine from his 
belly and sides; horses, elephants, deer, camels, mules, etc., from 
his feet. From the hairs of his body sprang herbs, roots, and 
fruits. 1 

There sprang from the mouth of Brahma beings especially en- 
dowed with goodness; others from his breast, pervaded with the 
quality of foulness; others from his thighs, in whom foulness and 
darkness prevailed; and others from his feet, in whom the quality 

•Wilson. Vijhnu Purana, pp. 36-38. •Ibid., pp. 40, 41. 
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of darkness predominated. These were the four castes, Biahmans, 
Kshctriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. 1 

How far the views of Plato fell below the grandeur of the Mosaic 
cosmogony appears from a passage in his Timseus. In his system man 
is the primal creation, from which were derived the fowls of heaven 
and the beasts of the field. " Birds," says he, " were derived from 
men who were guileless, indeed, but frivolous and devoted to the 
study of meteorology, believing in their simplicity that the proofs re- 
specting these things were the most certain, on account of their be- 
ing objects of sight. On the other hand, land animals and wild 
beasts sprang from men who made no use of philosophy, and who 
did not at all study the nature of the heavens on account of their no 
longer using the cycles in their heads, but following the lower pas- 
sions as their guides. From these pursuits their arms and heads 
were drawn down toward the earth through a natural affinity/' etc.* 

In the history of creation we are not to expect anything more 
than an epitome. As the Book of Genesis is an introduction to the 
Mosaic dispensation, almost every occurrence is treated with brevity. 
As it is not the object of Revelation to teach physical science but 
theological and moral truth, we should expect the account of crea- 
tion to be adapted to this purpose, and to be set forth in such lan- 
guage as would be intelligible to the ancient Hebrews. That the 
history of creation would be adapted to the conceptions and limited 
faculties of the people might be inferred from God's general method 
of teaching, in which language anthropopathic and anthropomorphic is 
used in describing divine actions. 

In fundamental principles there is no compromise in the Bible > 
but in matters of secondary importance there is an accommodation 
in the Mosaic law to the condition of the Israelites. Respecting 
their law of divorce our Saviour said, " Moses because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives." If the 
law could be modified to suit their condition, so might the form of 
the history of creation. 

The fundamental idea in the Mosaic account of creation is, that 
Jehovah God is the creator of all things in heaven, earth, and under the 
earth. Here there is no room left for the operations of any other 
god, and nature herself is shown to be a dependent creature of Jeho- 
vah, consequently there is no place for idolatry. Subordinate to 
this idea is the division of the work of creation into six periods of 
one day each, on which was founded the Jewish Sabbath. 

1 Wilson, Vishnu Parana, p. 44. 

'Ttnifeu*, 91. I make no reference to the Metamorphoses of Ovid, for in hi* 
time the writings of Mo^es were known to the Greeks and Rorauis. 
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The order of creation contained in the first chapter of Genesis 
me Mosaic op- a g rees in its general outline with the present state of 
der of creation geological science. After the creation of the heavens 
with modern and of the earth the Almighty created light. That light 



existed at the earliest period of animal life is inferred 
from the fact that the trilobites, belonging to the lower Silurian for- 
mation, had perfect eyes. 

The separation of the waters above the firmament from those be- 
low the firmament was the work of the second day. Whatever view 
be taken of the expression " waters above the firmament/' k is evi- 
dent that Moses knew the real source of rain. For k is said. 
" There went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole face of 
the ground " (Gen. ii, 6). The separation of land and water, the 
formation of continents, followed by the creation of grass, herbs, and 
fruit trees, the work of the third day, are parts of geological history. 
" The facts to be presented under the Silurian age," says Dana, 
" teach that the great, yet unmade, continents, although so small in 
the amount of dry land, were not covered by the deep ocean, but 
only by shallow oceanic waters. They lay juct beneath the waves, 
already outlined, prepared to commence that series of formations — 
the Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and others — which was re- 
quired to finish the crust for its ultimate continental purposes." 
" The Azoic age in geology witnessed, with little doubt, the appear- 
ance of the first continents, and, probably, of the first plants." l 

The creation of the sun, moon, and stars, on the fourth day, has 
but little connexion with geology, and belongs rather to astronomy. 
It seems strange that the sun, to us the great source of light and 
heat, should not be created till the fourth day, while light* itself was 
created on the first day. Now no man of the Mosaic age, following 
his own unaided reason or imagination only, would ever have hit 
upon such an arrangement as we have in Genesis ; and in the present 
state of physical science it is not so improbable as it seems at first 
sight ; and in the future progress of science it may be rendered in 
the highest degree probable on scientific grounds.* According to 
modern science, the sun is a dark body surrounded by a luminous, 
gaseous envelope. Thus while light (if«) as a principle was ere. 

1 Text Book of Geology, p. 77. 

* What appears in one age an absurdity, may in another age become the strong, 
est proof of a statement or doctrine. Thus Herodotus (liber iv, 42), in relating the 
circumnavigation of Africa from the Red Sea and returning through the Pillars of 
Hercules to Egypt by order of Necho, says, ''They told me what is not credible, 
that while sailing around Africa they had the sun on their right hand" But thii 
tire dins' ance is to us a strong proof that the voyage was made. 
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ated on the first day, it was not till the fourth that the sun, me light* 
holder ("tiK^) was created or arranged in its present form. Before 
the creation of the sun the earth seems to have derived no heat 
fron any external source, but its surface was in air probability 
Karmed from the internal heat. And this is supported by geology, 
which shows us that in the earlier period of the earth's history no 
climatic differences existed. Previous to the existence of the sun, it 
cannot be said with certainty in what way the periods of day and 
night were divided. We would, however, regard the light as located 
in one part of the universe, and the same part of the surface of the 
earth by its rotation brought alternately into light -and darkness. 

The work of the fifth day was the creation of the fishes of the sea 
and the fowls of heaven, followed, on the sixth day, by the creation 
of beasts, cattle and creeping things, ending in the formation of 
man in the image of God. Now, in the geological series, the crea- 
tion of fish preceded that of reptiles and mammalia, and man is the 
last of the series. Here the Mosaic and the geological records 
agree. 

It seems best to take the word " day " in Genesis i, ii, for an in- 
definite period of time. In Job xv, 32, and xxx, 25, day (Of') is used 
for the whole period of life. In the same way the Greeks use fy^{x», 
day> and we employ it in the phrase M his day." 

"The Etruscans relate that God created the world in six thousand 
years. In the first thousand he created the heaven and the earth ; 
in the second, the firmament; in the third, the sea and the other 
waters of the earth ; in the fourth, sun, moon, and stars ; in the fifth, 
the animals belonging to air, water, and land ; in the sixth, man alone. 
The Persian tradition also recognizes the six periods of creation." J 
•* The principal Babylonian story of the creation," says Smith, " sub- 
stantially agrees, as far as it is preserved, with the biblical account. 
According to it there was a chaos of watery matter before the crea- 
tion, and from this all things were generated." Other "fragments 
refer to the creation of mankind, called Adam, as in the Bible. 
Another "fragment was supposed by Mr. Smith to relate to the 
fall of man, and to contain the speech of the deity to the newly-cre- 
ated pair. This, however, is extremely doubtful. The fragment is 
in so broken a condition that almost any thing can be made out of it." * 

But it is too early yet to attempt an elaborate reconciliation of 
the Mosaic cosmogony with geology — a science which is not much 
more than half a century old, and is very imperfectly developed by 
reason of the vast regions over which it extends. It has not yet 

1 Dr. M'Caul, Mosaic Record of Creation. 

* George Smith's Chaldean Account of Genesis, by A H. Sayce, p. 7a. 
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been surely determined relatively or absolutely when the various 
orders of creation upon our planet first appeared. On the other 
hand, it is not easy to determine how far the Mosaic account of the 
creation was adapted to the conceptions of the Jews. 

The recent origin of man is clearly shown from the biblical his- 
tcry ; and geology confirms it in a most striking manner by showing 
the absence of human remains, and of any indication of human ex- 
istence, except in the latest geological formations. Even those im- 
plements found in certain parts of Europe cannot prove any great an- 
tiquity for man, since we know not what length of time has intervened 
between the deposition of the strata in which they are found and 
the present age. Nor do we know what time has elapsed since those 
animals disappeared with whose bones human remains are found, 
even if we grant that these animals and men were contemporary. 

A very high antiquity for the human race is inconsistent with the 
general ascertained facts of geology. It was impossible that man 
should be confined to one small territory for a long time, whether in 
a savage or civilized condition ; for he roams over the earth, and 
every-where leaves traces of his existence. It is not possible that 
man should have existed in Europe thousands of years before he 
made his way into Asia. But the human race, without doubt, had 
its origin in Asia, and must soon have settled Egypt. Why then have 
we not traces of man's existence in Asia and in Egypt of as early a 
day as is alleged in behalf of the stone implements in certain parts 
of Europe ? 

According to Genesis, the primitive seat 1 of mankind was in West- 
ern Asia, somewhere near the Tigris and the Euphrates, and from this 
same region the sons of Noah after the deluge spread themselves 
over the earth. And this is confirmed by the fact that the Indo- 
Germanic languages (Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, etc.) have 
their origin in the region of Persia. 8 

The unity of the human race is undoubtedly taught in Genesis, 
and anatomy and physiology furnish strong proofs of the truth of 
this doctrine. 

That man originally lived in a state of innocency and happiness 

The Mosaic ac- from which he fell, as taught in Genesis, is a wide- 

count or the spre ad tradition. We find it described in the beautiful 

primitive con- r 

diUon of man poetry of Ovid, who speaks of it as the " Golden 

uSvwBai TrS Age," in which the earth yielded spontaneously her 
ditton. fruits for the human race, and men observed justice 

1 Sargon calls Elam the country of l4 the four rivers." A. H. Sayce, p. 84. 
* See Max Muller's Science of Language, 234, et seq. % and Humboldt's Cosmos, 
vol. i, p. 15. 'Metamorphoses, liber i, 89-112. 
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and rectitude of their own accord, and were free from fear, as there 
was no judge to inflict penalties. This age, according to the poet, 
was followed by those of silver, brass, and iron. The ancient Greek 
poet, Hesiod, 1 refers to the primeval condition of man, characteriz- 
ing it as a " Golden Age," when men lived like gods, free fr\.m care, 
and died as if overcome by sleep, and the earth' yielded of her own 
accord abundant fruits. " In the Zend Avesta, Yima, the first Iranic 
king, lives in a secluded spot, where he and his people enjoy unin- 
terrupted happiness. Neither sin, nor folly, nor violence, nor pov- 
erty, nor deformity has entrance into the region ; nor does the evil 
spirit for awhile set foot there." " In the Chinese books we read, 
that ' During the period of the first heaven, the whole creation en- 
joyed a state of happiness : every thing was beautiful ; every thing 
was good ; all beings were perfect in their kind ; . . . all things grew 
without labour, and universal fertility prevailed.' The literature of 
the Hindus tells of a ' first age of the world, when justice, in the 
form of a bull, kept herself firm on her four feet; virtue reigned ; 
no good which mortals possessed was mixed with baseness; and 
man, free from diseases, saw all his wishes accomplished, and at- 
tained an age of four hundred years/ In the earliest of the Persian 
books the Fall would seem to be gradual; but in the later writings, 
which are of an uncertain date, a narrative appeals which is most 
strikingly in accordance with that of Genesis."* 

The longevity of the antediluvians has been regarded by some as 
incredible. But the numbers bear no indications of The Icngwftf 
myth. The age of the antediluvians is given, the time of «* untadi. 
when the eldest sons were born, and when they died ; uv ^ 
and these years are not put in round numbers as we would expect 
in a myth. It is impossible for physiologists to disprove the possi- 
bility of the antediluvians having reached the ages attributed to 
them. There is no way of judging, k priori, how long any animal 
may live ; and in the early period of man's existence various causes. 
as climate and food, may have favoured longevity. But why may 
not the Almighty have granted to man a great age at first for 
the rapid increase of the race, and have shortened it afterward ' 
That men do not reach an age of nine hundred years now is no 
proof that they never did. Geology clearly shows the vast changes 
that the physical and the animal world have passed through in their 
history. u The great Haller, when led to speak on the subject, de- 
clared the problem one which could not be solved, on account of the 
absence of sufficient data; while Buffon accepted the scriptural ac- 

1 Work* and Days, lines 109-119. 

* Hist. Illus. of the Old Testament, by Rawlinson and Hackctt, pp. 0-1 1. I 
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count, and thought he could see physical reasons why life should in 
the early ages have been so greatly extended." ' Lord Bolingbroke, 
in the last century, although he treated Moses and his history with 
great contempt, yet allowed " that the lives of men in the first a^es 
of the world were probably much longer than ours."* Josephus, ir 
his Antiquities, in speaking of the great length of the lives of the an- 
tediluvians, remarks : " All those who have written works on antiq- 
uities, both the Greeks and the Barbarians, bear witness to my 
statements. For Manetho, who wrote an account of the Egyptians 
and Berosus, who gave an account of the Chaldean affairs, and Mo- 
chus, and Hestiaeus, and the Egyptian Hieronymus, who wrote an 
account of the Phoenicians, agree with my statements. Hesiod, and 
Hecataeus, and Hellanicus, and Acousilaus, and Ephorus, and Nic- 
olaus, relate that the ancients lived a thousand years ."* In the Hin- 
du accounts of the early ages, men in the first period were free from 
disease, and reached four hundred years. 

What is most remarkable in the history of the antediluvian world 
is its freedom from the mythical history of gods and demi-gods that 
pervades the early records of other nations. In the Egyptian his- 
tory, the reign of the gods and demi-gods extends over a period of 
more than seventeen thousand years. 4 

According to*Genesis vii, viii, there was a universal deluge, which 
me tradition swept off all men and every living creature upon the 
ofadeiiwjuni- f ace f the earth and in the heavens except Noah and 

venal among , • «• • « • « i > 

the great nuxa his family, and the living creatures that were with him 
oi mankind. j n t k e ar ^ jf tn j s acc0 unt were nothing more than a 
tradition, it must be of great value. Its simplicity stamps it with 
the seal of truth. It was to be expected that an event of this kind 
would not be forgotten by the descendants of Noah. And we ac- 
cordingly find among nearly all the nations of the earth a tradition 
of a great deluge. 

After giving the traditions of various nations respecting a deluge, 
Professor Rawlinson remarks: "To conclude, therefore, that the 
deluge, in respect of mankind, was partial, because some of the 
great divisions of the human family had no tradition on the subject, 
is to draw a conclusion directly in the teeth of the evidence. The evi- 
dence shows a consentient belief — a belief that has all the appear- 
ance of being original and not derived — among members of all the 
great races into which ethnologists have divided mankind." * Fran- 
cois Lenormant concludes his investigations on the deluge with 

1 Aids to Faith, Essay vi, sec. v. 

* Works, vol. iii, p. 244, in Leland's View of Deist. Writers, ii, 365. * Lib. i. 3, o, 

* Osburn's Mon. Hist Egypt, p. 199. * Illust. of Old Test., p. 21, 22. 
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the remark that he is in "a position to affirm that the account of 
the deluge is a universal tradition in all branches of the human 
family, with the sole exception of the black race. No religious or 
cosmogonic myth possesses this character of universality. It must 
necessarily be the reminiscence of an actual and terrible event which 
made so powerful an impression upon the imaginations of the first 
parents of our species that their descendants could never forget it." ' 

A very ancient and remarkable account of a deluge has been 
found on tablets in the ruins of Nineveh, belonging to the reign of 
Assurbantpal, B. C. 670. The inscriptions on these tablets are sup- 
posed to be copies of very ancient records. In this description Sur- 
ippakite is directed by the Assyrian divinity to build a ship for him- 
self, as he intends to destroy the sinner and life, and to preserve 
in it " the seed of life, all of it, in the midst of the ship." He is. 
also instructed of what dimensions to build it. It was covered with- 
out and within with bitumen. Surippakite is ordered to put intc 
this ship his grain, furniture, goods, wealth, woman servants, female 
slaves, and young men. At the same time it is declared that the 
beasts of the field shall be sent to him to be put into the ship. The 
rain pours down from heaven for seven days. On the very first day 
the ship is carried to Mount Nizir, where it rests seven days. First 
a dove is sent forth from the ship, and, not finding any resting-place, 
returns. Next, a swallow is sent, which also returns. Afterwards 
there was sent forth a raven, which did not return. After the deluge 
ceased Surippakite built an altar on the peak of the mountain, and. 
offered sacrifice to the gods.* 

" The inscription," says Mr. Smith, " gives seven days for the flood, 
and seven days for the resting of the ark on the mountain ; while the 
Bible gives the commencement of the flood on the seventeenth day 
of the second month, and its termination on the twenty-seventh day 
of the second month in the following year, making a total duration 
of one year and ten days. . . • There is, again, a difference as to the 
mountain on which the ark rested ; Nizir, the place mentioned in 
the cuneiform text, being east of Assyria, probably between latitudes 
35 and 36 , while Ararat, the mountain mentioned in the Bible, was 
north of Assyria, near Lake Van. 

•■ In the account of sending forth the birds, there is a difference 
in detail between the Bible and the inscriptions which cannot 
be explained away ; this and other similar differences will serve to 
show that neither of the two documents is copied directly from the 

1 The Beginnings of History, pp. 486, 487. 

* We have abiidged this statement from The Chaldean Account of Genesis, by 
George Smith. Scribner, Armstrong, $ Co., 1876. 
Vol. 1—15 
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other." 1 The simplicity of the biblical account, and the dates that 
are given, stamp it as the original 

Osburn thinks he sees in the Egyptian nou or nh, which signifies 
••the primordial water," ** the abyss," a reference to Noah, the name 
of the divine impersonation of the annual overflow in the Egyptian 
mythology being Nh or Nuh, the Hebrew nu or m Noah.* 

After the description of the flood, we have an account nf tht 
me fleneakgy peopling of the earth by the sons of Noah (Genesis x). 
of tbe to™ of This genealogical table bears the stamp of truth, and 
ant with m<xC has been remarkably confirmed by modern researches, 
tracuooiogy. "Setting aside the cases where the ethnic names em- 
ployed are of doubtful application, it cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned that the author has, in his account of the sons of Japhet, clas- 
sified together the Cymry or Celts (Gomer), the Medes (Madai), and 
the Ionians or Greeks ( Javan), thereby anticipating what has become 
known in modern times as ' tlie Indo-European theory,' or the essen- 
tial unity of the Aryan (Asiatic) race with the principal races of Eu- 
rope, indicated by the Celts and the Ionians. Nor con it be doubted 
that he has thrown together under the one head of 'children of 
Shem,' the Assyrians (Asshur), the Syrians (Aram), the Hebrews 
(Eber), and the Joktanian Arabs (Joktan), four of the principal races 
which modem ethnology recognises under the heading of ' Semitic* 
Again, under the heading of ' sons of Ham,' the author has arranged 
*Cush,' i.e., the Ethiopians; Mizratm, the people of Egypt; Sheba 
and Dedan, or certain of the Southern Arabs; and ' Nimrod,' or the 
ancient people of Babylon — four races between which the latest lin- 
guistic researches have established a close affinity. Beyond a ques- 
tion, the tendency of modern ethnological inquiry has been to establish 
the accuracy of the document called in Genesis the Toldoth Beni 
Noah, or genealogy of the sons of Noah (chap. x) f and to create a feel- 
ing among scientific ethnologists that it is a record of the very highest 
value; one which, if it can be rightly interpreted, may be thoroughly 
trusted, and which is, as one of them has said, ' the most authentic 
record that we possess for the affiliation of nations.' "* 

In Genesis x, 9, 10, mention is made of Nimrod, a mighty hunter 
Tbe itory of before the Lord ; and the beginning of his kingdom was 
ramrod «h»- Battel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land 
ttont < mom£ of Shinar. " The four cities," says Bonomi, "which are 
■ Iente * recorded in Scripture to have been founded by Nimrod, 

Bnbel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, were all in the land of Shinar, tbe 

' Smith's Chaldean Account of Genesis, pp. 288, 289. 

• Monumental TThtory of Egypt, p. 240. 

•Rawlinson and Ilackeit. Hist. 111. of Old Testament, pp. 25, 26. 
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southern part of Mesopotamia." 1 Bonomi gives a cut of a gigantic 
figure of a man strangling a young lion, taken from the ruins of an- 
cient Nineveh. He believes this to be a representation of the mighty 
hunter Nimrod. According to Gen. x, 8 Nimrod was the son of 
Cusli. " Recent researches in Mesopotamia," says Rawlinson, " have 
revealed to us as the earliest seat of power and civilization in West- 
era Asia, a Cushite kingdom, the site of which is Lower Babylonia; a 
main characteristic of which is its possession of large cities, and 
which even seems in an especial way to affect, in its political ar- 
rangements, the number four. Babel, Accad, and Erech (or Huruk), 
are names which occur in the early geographic nomenclature of this 
monarchy. Nimrod is a personage in its mythology. The records 
discovered do not, probably, mount up within some centuries of the 
foundation of the kingdom ; but they present us with a picture m 
perfect harmony with the scriptural narrative — a picture of a state 
such as that set up by Nimrod would be likely to have become two 
or three centuries after its foundation." * 

In Gen. x, n, it is said that "out of that land [Nimrod 's kingdom] 
went forth Asshur and builded Nineveh," etc. 1 "The recovered 
monuments show that the Mosaic al account is, in all respects, true. 
The early Babylonians are proved to have been of an entirely dis- 
tinct race from the Assyrians, whose language is Semitic, while that 
of their southern neighbours is Cushite. A Babylonian kingdom is 
found to have flourished before* there was any independent Assyria, 
or any such city as Nineveh." 4 

In the first part of the eleventh chapter of Genesis we have an ac 
count of the confusion of tongues at Babel or Babylon. There is ia 
Abydenus, who wrote concerning Assyrian affairs, a passage that re- 
fers to the building of the tower of Babel and the confusion of the 
language of the builders : " There are some who say that the first 
men, having sprung from the earth, and being puffed up on account 
of their strength and size, and presuming to be superior to the gods, 
raised a lofty tower where Babylon now stands ; and when it was 
approaching heaven the winds came to the assistance of the gods, 
and thiew down the tower about the builders. The ruins of this 
tower <iYe called Babylon. Men who had hitherto been of one 
tongue received from the gods many languages."* 

'Nineveh and its Palaces, p. 45. 

* HUtoric.-.l Illustrations of the Old Testament, pp. 30, 31. 

•This is preferable to " he went forth to Assyria," as SI local is not added to 1H9{t 
and this is confirmed by the LXX, which has Aooovp, the Targum of Onkelos, and 
the Peshito-Syriac, which have the " Assyrian." 

•Hi*, lllus., p. 33. *In Eosebius' Pnepar. Evan., ix, 14. 
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The story of the war of the giants against heaven, found in the 
Greek and Roman mythology, probably grew out of the building 
of the tower of Babel. A probable proof of the confusion of tongues 
is furnished " in the character of the language which appears on the 
earl'Vst monuments of the country — monuments which reach back 
to i time probably as remote as B. C. 2300, and almost certainly 
anterior to the date of Abraham. This monumental language is es- 
pecially remarkable for its mixed character. It is Turanian in its 
structure, Cushite or Ethiopian in the bulk of its vocabulary, while, 
at the same time, it appears to contain both Semitic and Aryan 
elements." l 

When Abraham visited Egypt (Gen. xii, 10-20) he found there a 
king* (Pharaoh) and princes. He was presented with sheep, oxen, 
asses, and camels, in addition to servants. In this list we miss 
horses, which seem to have been introduced into Egypt a short time 
before the Mosaic age (according^o Wilkinson, vol. i, 386). But in 
the age of Solomon horses were abundant in Egypt. How natural 
it would have been for a writer subsequent to Moses to put horses 
among the gifts made to Abraham in Egypt. The ass is the most 
common animal in Egypt at the present day, and no doubt was 
known there from the most ancient times ; and the same is true of 
oxen. Sheep are represented in*a tomb below the pyramids, dating 
upward of four thousand years ago.* The camel also appears among 
the gifts to Abraham. " It is remarkable,'* says Wilkinson, " that the 
camel, though known in Egypt as early at least as the time of Abra- 
ham, has never been met with, even in the latest paintings or hiero- 
glyphics. Yet this does not prove it was even rare in the country ; 
since the same would apply to fowls and pigeons, of which no in- 
stance occurs on the monuments among the stock of the farm* 
yard." * Camels are at present * employed in Egypt, and it is highly 
probable that they were used from the earliest times as the great 
means of commerce between Egypt and other countries separated 
from it by deserts. 

'Hist. Old Testament Illus., p. 28. 

•Phouro (Coptic), the king, the name given to the Egyptian monarch* from (ht 
earliest times. ^Sce Wilkinson, vol. i, 166. 

4 Manners and Customs, etc., vol. i, 234. 

•When in Egypt, in December, 1869, the author saw, a short distance north 
of Cairo, a considerable number of camels coming from that city, and bound appn 
aatly for Suez. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

FARTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE CREDIBILITY OF THB 
HISTORY CONTAINED IN THE PENTATEUCH. 

'"PHE history of the patriarchs, as related in the Book of Genesis, 
A is marked by simplicity, and by no means shows the conditions 
and relations of a subsequent age extended to the past. In the case 
of Abraham we have a striking instance of a custom different from the 
Mosaic enactment ; for Sarah, his wife, was his half-sister (Gen. xx, x 2)* 
but such a union is forbidden by the law of Moses (Lev. xviii, 9}. 
No one of the Hebrews, in the Mpsaic age or subsequently, in mak- 
ing up a story, would have represented their great progenitor as liv- 
ing in a relation condemned by Moses. Jacob had two sisters for 
wives at the same time, which is forbidden in Lev. xviii, 18. 

In connexion with the patriarchal history, the question arises, 
Does the biblical chronology allow a sufficient interval ^ dm6 ^ 
of time to elapse between the deluge and the building tweentuedafc 
of the great pyramid for the settlement, the civilization, building of u» 
and the attainment of a high state of art at the latter k^pt""** 
period ? The interval between the deluge and the birth of Abraham 
varies with the text from which the chronology is calculated. If 
taken from the Jewish Pentateuch, it is 292 years ; if from the Sa- 
maritan, it is 942 years ; but if from the Septuagint, it is 1,172 years. 
Now, it must be confessed that the numbers taken from the Jewish 
Pentateuch are too small. The great pyramid was built about 2,450 
years before Christ, about 100 years before the deluge, according to 
the chronology of Usher. But if we suppose the sojourn in Egypt 
to have been 430 years instead of 215, then the great pyramid must 
have been built only a hundred years after the delug6, which is ex* 
ceedingly improbable. Now, if we take the Samaritan Pentateuch 
as authority, and allow but 215 years for the sojourn of the Israelites 
in Egypt, we shall have the deluge B. C. 2936 ; or if the sojourn 
in Egypt was 430 years, 1 then the deluge was B. C. 3151. The Sep- 
tuagint gives us still more time, making the deluge either B. C. 3168, 
or B. C. 3383. f 

1 We decidedly prefer 450 years as the period of the sojourn in Egypt 

'Both the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint say the sojourn in Egypt 

§ndin the land of Canaan was 430 years (Exod. xii, 40), contrary to the Jewish 

Pentateuch. 
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We confess we have but little confidence in any system of chro- 
nology so ancient as the age of Abraham. For, in the first place, 
several generations may have been omitted : e. g.> we find the name 
of Cainan between Arphaxad and Salah in the Septuagint, which is 
wanting in the Jewish and Samaritan Pentateuch, but is found in 
Luke's genealogy of Christ. There are some striking instances of tne 
omission of generations in the Books of Chronicles. Matthew, in the 
genealogy of our Lord, has done the same. In the next place, there it 
great liability to corruption in the transmission of numbers. Menes 
was the first king of Egypt ; but his age is very uncertain. Ac- 
cording to Josephus he reigned 1,300 years before Solomon. Wil- 
kinson is disposed to place Menes about 2700 B. C. Gliddon and 
others adopt about the same date. But twenty-six 1 different dates 
have been assigned to the age of Menes, ranging from B. C. 6467 to 
B. C. 2182. We may assume B. C. 2700 as his most probable age; 
and this date is not inconsistent with the chronology of either the 
Samaritan or the Septuagint text. 

In Genesis xiv there is an account of the rebellion of the kings of 
some cooflr- Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Bela, against 
antions or the Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and his three vassal kings, 
EnSta^bj! * n wn * cn tne fonder were completely defeated, and Lot 
bhiAn moQu- was led away among the captives, but was rescued by 
*** Abraham, who, with his confederate Amorites, com* 

pletely routed the victorious kings. Here the question arises, Do 
the recently discovered and deciphered monuments of Babylon give 
any confirmation to this history ? The answer must be in the affirm- 
ative. For while profane history contains no account of the events 
here related, yet there are certain facts that confirm the history, 
though indirectly. " The change in the position of Babylon, the 
rise of the Elamites to power and pre-eminence, and the occurrence 
about this time of Elamitic expeditions into Palestine or the ad- 
jacent districts, are witnessed to by documents recently disinterred 
from the mounds of Mesopotamia. The name, too, of the Elamite 
king, though not yet actually found on any monument, is composed 
of elements both of which occur in Elamite documents separately, 
and is of a type exactly similar to other Elamitic names of the 
period. To give the evidence more fully, it is stated in an inscri]>- 
tion of Asshur-bani-pal, the son of Esar-haddon, that 1,635 years be* 
fore his own capture of Susa, or about B. C. 2286, Kudur-Nakhunfa, 
then king of Elam, led an expedition into Babylon, took the towns* 
plundered the temples, and carried off the images of the gods to 
his own capital, where they remained to the time of the Assyrian 

•Wuttke, p. 4». 
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conquest. From Babylonian documents of a date not much latei 
(B. C 2200-2100), it appears that an Elamitic dynasty had by that 
time been established in Babylonia itself, and that a king called 
Kudur-Mabuk, an Elamite prince, who held his court at Ur, in 
Lower Chaldea, carried his arms so far to the westward that he 
took the title of l Ravager of the West,' or ' Ravager of Syria,' a 
title which is found inscribed upon his bricks. The element Kudu*\ 
which commences the name of this prince, and also that of Kudur- 
Nakhunta, is identical with the Hebrew Chedor ; while Laganur is 
elsewhere found as an Elamitic god, which is the case also with 
Mabuk and Nakhunta. Thus Chedorlaomer (Kudur-Lagamer) is a 
name of exactly the same type with Kudur-Nakhunta and Kudur- 
Mabuk. Its character is thoroughly Elamitic, and it is appropri- 
ate to the time at which the writer of Genesis places the monarch 
bearing it." * What a strong proof we here have of the reality 
of the history in which Abraham occupies so conspicuous a place ! 
Such a history as this must have been written down either in the 
patriarchal age originally, or by some one in the position of Moses. 

The cities of the plain, Sodom, Gomorrah, etc., must have stood at 
the upper end of the Dead Sea; and Dr. Tristram* has recently discov- 
ered the site of the ancient Zoar, in the ruins called Zi'ara, eight miles 
east of the north-east end of the Dead Sea, on the mountain side. 

In the supplication which Abraham makes to God in behalf of 
Sodom, Professor, Blunt * finds a remarkable undesigned coincidence 
in the fact that Lot, who was the nephew of Abraham, dwelt in 
Sodom, while he makes no petition for the other cities of the plain, 
in which he did not feel the same deep interest. 

In the blessing pronounced upon Esau it is said : " Behold, thy 
dwelling shall be the fatness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven 
from above " (Gen. xxvii, 39). Professor Palmer, who has recently 
explored Edom, remarks on it : " The country is extremely fertile, 
and presents a favourable contrast to the sterile region on the oppo- 
site side of the 'Arabah. Goodly streams flow through the valleys, 
which are filled with trees and flowers ; while on the uplands to the 
east rich pasture-lands and corn-fields may every- where be seen." 4 

The history of Joseph in Egypt (Gen. xxxix-1) displays a most 
accurate knowledge* of Egyptian affairs, and must have been writ, 
ten by Moses, or by some one in Egypt before the time of Moses 

'Rawlifison, Hist 111ns. Old Testament, pp. 39, 40. 

* I And of Moab, pp. 541, 343. * Scriptural Coincidences, p. 31. 
'Desert of the Exodus, p. 36s. 

• Bleek acknowledges the intimate acquaintance with Egyptian affairs here shown 
Einlettung, p. 965. 
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It is stated (Genesis xxxix, i) that Potiphar, captain of Pharaoh's 
The itory of guard, bought Joseph from the Ishmaelites. In the time 
ta"tt§ pleura of J ose P h ** ls wel1 known that the king of Egypt had 
or Egyptian soldiers and officers. Slavery existed in that country at 
***"*' a very early period. " The traffic in slaves/' says Wil- 

kinson, " was tolerated by the Egyptians." Potiphar, the name of 
Pharaoh's officer, is a Coptic word, meaning belonging to the sun. 

The narrative of the attempt made by Potiphar's wife on the chas- 
tity of Joseph shows that women were not excluded from the society 
of men, as was the custom in some ancient countries. And this is 
confirmed by independent testimony. " Men and women either sat 
together, or separately, in a different part of the room." * , 

Mention is made of the king's butler (cup-bearer), of the vine, 
and of the pressing of grapes into Pharaoh's cup (chap, xl, i, o-n). 
"Some have pretended to doubt," says Wilkinson, "that the vine 
was commonly cultivated, or even grown, in Egypt ; but the frequent 
notice of it and of Egyptian wine in the sculptures, and the author- 
ity of ancient writers, sufficiently answer those objections." 1 

"And the birds did eat them (meats) out of the basket upon my 
head" (chap, xl, 17). Here we have a reference to the Egyptian 
custom of carrying baskets on the head. With this compare Herod- 
otus'* remark respecting the Egyptians: "Men carry loads on 
their heads, women on their shoulders." Wilkinson 4 gives a cut 
representing this usage of carrying bread in a vessel on the head. 

In Pharaoh's dream seven fat cows come up from the Nile and 
feed in a meadow ; after which seven other cows that are lean come 
up also from the Nile, and devour the fat ones (chap. xli f 1-4). In 
the Egyptian mythology the cow was the symbol of the land of 
Egypt. Isis "was the goddess of the earth, which the Egyptians 
called their mother." According to Herodotus, ii, 41, " the image 
of Isis was the form of a woman with the horns of a cow." The 
cows, in the dream of Pharaoh, come up from the Nile, the source 
of the fertility of Egypt. The figure is purely Egyptian. The cowa 
fed in a meadow, or, rather, in marsh-grass *rm, a Coptic word. The 
stalks mentioned in the second dream had seven ears. This* was 
one of the varieties of wheat in ancient Egypt. To interpret his 
dream Pharaoh called in the sacred scribes and wise men, classes of 
priests; for the latter possessed all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

When Joseph was called from his dungeon by Pharaoh it is stat*.*! 
that he sJiaved himself before appearing before Pharaoh. This was 
the custom of the Egyptians. " Though foreigners who were brought 

1 Wilkinson, vol. i, 144. *Ibid„ vol. i. 45. •Lib. ii, 35. 

• Wilkinson, vol. i, 176. •Ibid., vol. ii, 39. 
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to Egypt as slaves had beards on their arrivsil in the country, we find 
chat so soon as they were employed in the service of this civilized 
people they were obliged to conform to the cleanly habits of their 
masters ; their beard and heads were shaved. 1 In the honours be- 
stowed upon Joseph by Pharaoh mention is made of the king's sig- 
net-ring, a chain of gold for the neck, and garments of fine linen (or, 
rather, of cotton). The articles here enumerated are known to 
have been in use in Egypt long before the time of Joseph/ 

The name of the daughter of Potipherah, whom Pharaoh gave to 
Joseph for wife, was Asenath, which means " she is of Neith, i. e., be- 
longs to Neith, the Minerva of the Egyptians " (Gesenius). Pharaoh 
gave Joseph the name Zophnat/i-paaneah, which is Egyptian, mean- 
ing the solvation or saviour of the age, or the supporter or deliverer of 
the age (Gesenius.) How could a Hebrew forger of a later age make 
up all these Egyptian names ? 

The wife of Joseph was the daughter of the priest of On * (or He- 
liopolis), the priests of which were the most learned of the Egyp- 
tians. The king thus bestowed upon Joseph the highest honour in 
this matrimonial alliance. 

In Genesis xlvi, 34, it is said that "every shepherd is an abomina- 
tion unto the Egyptians." The ground of this feeling was the fact, 
that they had been in subjection to the shepherd kings. " This do- 
minion of the shepherd kings lasted upwards of half a century. At 
length, about 1530 B. C, Amosis, the leader of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, . . . drove the shepherds out of the country." 4 Another rea- 
son, however, may have been that shepherds killed and ate cows, 
which were held sacred by the Egyptians. It has been thought very 
improbable that Egypt should have been afflicted with such a famine 
as is recorded in the history of Joseph. But as the fertility of Egypt 
depends on the overflowing of the Nile, which is caused by the trop- 
ical rains in the Abyssinian mountains, any large decrease in the 
quantity of water would produce a famine. Hengstenberg * gives 
several instances of terrible famines in Egypt since the time of Mo- 
hanmed, from several writers. Macrizi wrote a whole book on the 
famines of Egypt. 

In Gen. xlvii, 22, it is said, "Only the land of the priests (o^rtan, 
rightly rendered priests) bought he [Joseph] not [for Pharaoh] ; for 
the priests had a portion assigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat their 
portion which Pharaoh gave them : wherefore they sold not theii 

'Wilkinson, Manners, etc.. vol. ii, p. 327. * Ibid., etc. 
• On, or Ileliopolis, existed as early as B.C. 2O0O, 
4 Wilkinson, Manners, etc., vol; i, 307, 308. 
•Die Bttcher Moses und Egypten, 33-35. 
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lands." The priests of Egypt differed from those of the Hebrews in 
respect to possessions and privileges. " The priests," says Wilkin- 
son, 1 " enjoyed great privileges. They were exempt from taxes ; they 
consumed no part of their own income in any of their necessary ex- 
penses ; and they had one of the three portions into which the land 
of Egypt was divided, free from all duties. They were provided for 
from the public stores, out of which they received a stated allowance 
of corn, and all the other necessaries of life." In chap. 1, 2, 3, men- 
tion is made of embalming Jacob, and in verse 26, of Joseph. This 
was a well-known custom of the Egyptians. It is one of the most 
certain facts of history that the Hebrews went down into Egypt, and, 
after a sojourn of many years there, left the country for Canaan. 
The history of Joseph gives the only explanation of an event that 
would be otherwise inexplicable — the entrance of the Hebrews into 
Egypt. For the ancient Egyptians had an aversion to foreigners. 
" They prevented all strangers from penetrating into the interior." 
It was not till the sixth century before Christ that foreigners ac- 
quired much knowledge of Egyptian affairs.* 

The exact knowledge of Egyptian affairs and of the language (Cop- 
tic) of the country possessed by the author of the Pentateuch cannot 
be explained by supposed commercial relations ' existing between 
Egypt and Palestine centuries after Moses. We have commercial re- 
lations with Europe and Asia, such as the Hebrew nation in the age of 
David, and even in that of Solomon, never had, and yet how ignorant 
we are of many of the customs of the Old World, notwithstanding 
the number of travellers and books of travels. A writer six or eight 
centuries after the time of Joseph, living in Palestine, would have 
been under the necessity of reproducing the condition of things in 
Egypt in the time of Joseph, and of learning the Coptic language. 
But there is nothing in the history of Joseph to indicate a made-up 
story, and the simplest explanation of the precise knowledge displayed 
is, that it was written by Moses, or originally by some one living in 
Egypt before his time. 

In Exodus ii, 3, it is stated that the infant Moses was placed in an 
The amirary ar ^ ( or b° at ) 0I * papyrus daubed with bitumen and pitch, 
of the Pent*- it was customary in Egypt to make boats of papyrus, 
oniof Egyptian and Wilkinson remarks : " Nor can there be any doubi 
■■•**• that pitcn was known in Egypt at that time [the time 

of Moses], since we find it on objects which have been preserved of 
the same early date." 4 The Israelites during their bondage in 

'See Wilkinson, vol. i, p. 319. , Ibid., vol ii, 231. 

" De Wette would thus explain it. Einleitung, p. 264. 
* Manners and Customs, voL ii, 120. 
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Egypt are represented as making brick under hard taskmasters, 
who compelled them to furnish a fixed quantity of brick without 
giving them straw with which to make them (Exod. v, 6-9, etc). 

Bricks were made in Egypt as early, at least, as three centuries 
before Moses, but most probably eight or ten centuries before him. 
They were made both with straw and without it, and were unburnt." 
The manufacture of them was a monopoly of the government. "To 
meet with Hebrews in the sculptures/' says Wilkinson, "cannot 
reasonably be expected, since the remains in that part of Egypt 
where they lived have not been preserved ; but it is curious to dis- 
cover other foreign captives occupied in the same manner, over- 
looked by similar ' taskmasters,' and performing the very same 
labours as the Israelites described in the Bible ; and no one can 
look at the paintings of Thebes representing brickmakers without 
a feeling of the highest interest." * 

We have already seen that the making of brick was a government 
monopoly, and this corresponds well with the statement in Exodus, 
that " Pharaoh commanded the taskmasters of the people and their 
officers, saying, Ye shall no more give the people straw to make 
brick," etc. (chap, v, 6, 7). 

In the description of the plagues of Egypt we find an accurate 
knowledge x>f the habits of that country. When the Nile was turned 
to blood, "the Egyptians digged round about the river for water 
to drink ; for they could not drink of the water of the river " (chap, 
vii, 24). At present, the inhabitants of Egypt use the water of the 
Nile, having filtered it. It is of an excellent quality. There is no 
doubt that it was used from the most ancient times, as there is no 
other source of supply. 

In the plague of hail, " the flax and the barley were smitten ; for 
the barley was in the ear and the flax was in flower. But the wheat 
And the rye (spelt) were not smitten, for they were late" (chap. 
ix, 31, 32). Wheat, barley, and flax were cultivated in Egypt from 
the earliest times; while Herodotus and Pliny speak of spelt as a 
product of the country. The Nile reaches the height of its inundation 
in the last of October. After this, wheat' and barley are sown, the 
wheat requiring five months and the barley four for their growth 
and ripening, so that in the month of February, about which time 

* Seme Egyptian bricks containing straw we saw some years ago in Dr Abbott's 
collection. 

* Manners and Customs, vol. ii, 195, 197. 

'When in Egypt, in December, 1869, the author observed in the first part of the 
month that the wheat had just appeared above the ground, while ihc barley was 
well advanced. 
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the plague of hail occurred, the barley was in the ear, but the 
wheat was late, or not grown up. The minute exactness of the 
statement shows that the writer was an eye-witness. For it would 
never have entered the mind of a writer centuries afterward to give 
such particulars — rather, it would have been impossible for him to 
doit. 

In the description of the conflict between Moses, Aaron, and the 
magicians of Egypt, it is stated that when Aaron threw down his 
rod and it became a serpent, the magicians, having been sent for by 
Pharaoh, did in like manner with their enchantments, and cast down 
their rods, which became serpents, but Aaron's rod swallowed up 
their rods (chap, vii, n, 12). Likewise in the account of the first 
and the second plague it is added : " And the magicians did so with 
their enchantments." In the third plague, however, they failed to 
accomplish anything, and confessed in it the finger of God. It 
was not to be supposed that the priests of Egypt would yield to the 
superior power and authority of Moses, and lose their influence with 
the people, without a violent struggle. They possessed all the learn-' 
ing of Egypt, and it may well be supposed that both the "wise 
men " and " sorcerers " were priests; at least, that the sorcerers were 
in their employ. We are not to suppose that the magicians of Egypt 
possessed supernatural power, for it is said that they produced their 
effects through enchantments (or secret, magical arts\ a species of 
legerdemain. If they had possessed supernatural power they might 
have produced lice as well as frogs. 

Aaron and the Egyptian priests are represented as having rods 
This was an Egyptian custom. " When walking from home, Egyp- 
tian gentlemen frequently carried sticks" (Wilkinson). North- 
west of Egypt, in Cyrenaica, there lived in ancient times the Psylli, a 
people celebrated as serpent-charmers (Pliny, Nat. Hist., lib. 7, 2, 2). 
Persons of similar skill have been found in modern Egypt. 1 Hassel- 
quist states that the serpent-charmers of Egypt asserted that they 
could turn a serpent into a sticky and compel it to lie as dead} This 
throws light on one of the feats of the magicians. 

Before considering the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, it 
The Question ^ ecomes proper to discuss the vexed question A their 
of uiegreatiQ- grtfat increase in Egypt. The number of their males 
SSeute? ! to was about six hundled thousand (Exod. xii, 37). If 
Egypt eonrfd- this number was not repeated, and if we had not the 
? wd * number of each tribe, 3 and the sum total afterwards 

given as six hundred and three thousand five hundred and fifty, wc 

1 See Lane's Modern Egyptians. 

'In 1 1 engsten berg's Die Bucher Moses und Egypten. 'See Num. i-iv. 
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might suppose that the text l had been corrupted. But with the facts 
before us, it is difficult to see how the numbers are to be rejected. 

In considering the question, two points are first to be determined : 
the number of Israelites who went with Jacob down into Egypt, and 
the duration of the sojourn there. In Genesis xlvi we have a list 
embracing those who came with Jacob into Egypt, bearing every in- 
dication of being the original family register from which the subse- 
quent lists are in part taken. It is evident that this table was not 
made up in a post-Mosaic age to give the names of the heads of 
families that had become distinguished, since some persons in the 
list are never mentioned afterward, most probably because they left 
no families. 

Objections have, indeed, been made to this genealogical record, 
and to the statements it gives respecting the descendants 0b j ect | I)l)a to 
of Jacob who came with him into Egypt. It is said that the itSof ja- 
"the sons of Israel carried Jacob their father, and their °° b8fiMniIy - 
little ones, and their wives " (ver. 5), into Egypt " His sons and his 
sons' sons with him, his daughters, and his sons' daughters, and all 
his seed, brought he with him into Egypt " (ver. 7). An enumeration 
is given of these descendants, and it is added : " All the souls that 
came with Jacob into Egypt, which came out of his loins, besides Ja- 
cob's sons' wives, all the souls were threescore and six; and the sons 
of Joseph, which were born to him in Egypt, were two souls ; all 
the souls of the house of Jacob, which came into Egypt, were three- 
score and ten " (verses 26-27). 

There are several persons in this list who must have been born 
after Jacob entered Egypt, and there is nothing surprising in the 
statement that they came thither with Jacob* though not born till 
some years afterward, when we reflect that Joseph's two sons, though 
stated by the historian to have been born there* yet are said to have 
come with Jacob into Egypt. It is evident that Hezron and Hamul, 
sons of Pharez, were born there, and also that several sons of Benja- 
min were born after Jacob went down into Egypt. For Benjamin at 
that time was only about iwenty-tovo or hvcnty-three years old, and ten 
sons are given him (ver. 21). It is utterly incredible that Benjamin 
at that time of life should have had so many sons, almost as many 
as his father had in his whole life by all his wives!* Four sons 
are attributed to Reuben in the genealogy (ver. 9). It is provable 

'Both the Samaritan text and the Septaagint agree wiih the number about 
600,000 (Exodus xii, 37). 

•Colenso, to make our his point, says that Benjamin was more than twenty-two 
Tears old at that time, according to the story. " It is, therefore, quite possible/ 
■ays he, " that he may have had ten sons, perhaps by several wives.'* 
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that two of these were born in Egypt ; for about a year before he 
came thither, or even less, he had but two, since he says aftei 
the first sending of the sons of Jacob into Egypt for corn : " Slay 
my two sons " (Gen. xlii, 37) ; if he had had more at that time he 
would have named them. It is stated (chap, xlvi, 12) that Er and 
Onan, sons of Judah, died in the land of Canaan, and it would seem 
that Hezron and Hamul, his grandsons, are substituted for them in 
the genealogical list. 

The statement of the historian that the sons of Jacob brought 
their little ones (*]0, little children^ boys and girls, Gesenius) and wives 
into Egypt, shows that the grandchildren of Jacob were little chil- 
dren, and that the historian knew well the ages of the sons of Jacod, 
their family affairs, and that several in his account, though said to 
have come into Egypt with Jacob, were really born in Egypt. Quite 
similar is the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that Levi 
paid tithes in Abraham to Melchizedek, for he was in the loins of 
Abraham when the patriarch met that distinguished priest. (Heb 
vii, 9, 10). 

In like manner we could say of a family of French descent that 
they came from France. In the Hebrew mind the idea of the son 
existing in the father was deeply rooted. Jacob lived seventeen 
years after his arrival in Egypt, and it is very probable that the 
genealogical list gives the family history down to his death. It is 
evident that the historian aimed to give the round number seventy, 
which seems to have been sacred among the Hebrews,' and also to 
show from what a small number the Israelites had grown, to be so 
great a nation ; as it is said in Deut. x, 22 : " l"hy fathers went down 
into Egypt with threescore and ten persons ; and now the Lord thy 
God hath made thee as the stars of heaven for multitude. 11 To this 
number seventy, the wives of the sons of Jacob are to be added ; per- 
haps, also, other women. It is not unlikely that there were slaves in 
the household of Jacob, as we find that Abraham had three hundred 
and eighteen in his (Gen. xiv, 14) ; so that it is impossible to fix the 
whole number of the household of Jacob, though it must have num- 
bered one or two hundred. 

Respecting the length of the abode of the Israelites in Egypt, God 
Length of the declares to Abraham : " Thy seed shall be a stranirer in 
■tay in Egypt. a \ an( \ that is not theirs, and shall serve them ; and they 
shall afflict them four hundred years; and also that nation, whom 
they shall serve, will I judge ; and afterwards shall they come out 
with great substance. And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace ; 

1 Hence Gesenius remarks : M fc*3p31p\ seventy, often as a larger round number 
Gen. \ 3; Exod. xv, 27: xxiv. 1 ; Num. xi, 16." etc 
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tnou shalt be buried in a good old age. But in the fomih genera- 
lion they shall come hither again." (Gen. xv, 13-16). If this language 
does not refer to the sojourn of the Israelites in Kgypt, and state that 
that sojourn should last four hundred years (expressed prophetically 
in round numbers), it is difficult to say what language would refer to- 
il. And this /does not include the time that the patriarchs dwelt in 
Canaan, for the declaration is made in reference to the seed of Abra- 
ham, while he himself was to go to his fathers in peace. His seed 
was to dwell in a land not their own, not Canaan surely, which had 
been already promised to Abraham, but in the fourth generation 
they were to come thither again (to Canaan). The fourth genera- 
tion, standing in close connexion with the four hundred years* de- 
notes the same period of time. Gesenius remarks on the word 
ifa, a generation : " In the times of the patriarchs it was reckoned at 
a hundred years M (Heb. Lex). So also Ftlrst (Heb. Lex). 

In Exodus xii, 40, the length of the abode in Egypt, as being his- 
torical, is fixed with exactness : " Now the sojourn of the children 
of Israel, which they sojourned * in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty 
years." The Samaritan Pentateuch reads: "The sojourn of the 
children of Israel and of their fathers, which they sojourned in the 
land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt, was four hundred and 
thirty years." The Septuagint has the following: "The sojourn of 
the children of Israel, which they sojourned in the land of Egypt and 
in the land of Canaan, was four hundred and thirty years." But the 
\ddition, " in the land of Canaan," is utterly inconsistent with the 
four hundred years during which the Israelites were to dwell in 
Egypt (Gen. xv, 13), which number both the Samaritan and Greek 
Pentateuch contain, in agreement with the Jewish. This period, 
then, of four hundred and thirty years rests upon strong grounds, 
and is a refutation of all the inferences and absurdities that Colenso 
draws from the short sojourn of two hundred and fifteen years.' 

The only difficulty in connexion with this period of four hundred 
and thirty years is found in the fact that Moses and Aaron appear 

■ This number, four hundred years, is found in the Jewish, Samaritan and Greek 
Pentateuch of the LXX, the Targum of Onkelos, and in the Peshito Syriac. 

• We have somewhat departed from the English version in this passage. " T!.e 
sojourn which they sojourned*' is the force of the passage confirmed by the LXX, 
Peshito-Syriac, and the Vulgate. 

*St. Paul (Gal. iii, 17X speaking of the covenant that God made with Abraham, 
says that " the law, which was four hundred and thirty years after, cannot disannul " 
it. But this period is incidentally mentioned, and the number of years taken from 
the LXX used by Paul's readers forms no part of the argument. If St. Paul had 
been questioned on the subject he would doubtless have answered that he had no 
rntlntufn on chronology. 
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to be the great-grandsons of Levi, and it would be difficult to make 
Probable on.i»- *° ur generations extend over four hundred and thirty 
hod of several years. But it is highly probable that several genera- 
Benera ^ 0118, tions between Levi and Moses and Aaron have been 
omitted. It is well known that Matthew, in his genealogy of our 
Lord, omits several generations. In chapter i, 8, he says : " Joram 
begat Ozias " (Uzziah), while in fact there were three kings between 
these two; the order being, Joram, Ahaziah, Joash ; Amaziah, Uz- 
ziah (Ozias). In verse n he omits Jehoiakim after Josiah. In 
i Chron. xxvi, 24, in reference to the regulations of King David, 
it is said : " Shebuel, the son of Gershom, the son of Moses, was 
ruler of the treasures." Here we have about a dozen generations 
omitted between Shebuel and Gershom. Likewise in Ezra vii, 1-5, 
we have six generations omitted between Meraioth and Azariah, 
which are found in 1 Chron. vi, 6-9. 

From Nahshon (mentioned Num. i, 7) to David (1 Chron. ii; 
11-15) there are five generations, running through a period of about 
four hundred years. Now it is highly probable — we mfght say cer- 
tain — that several generations have been omitted, as there would be 
about eighty years to a generation if this were not the case. That 
several generations have been omitted is rendered quite certain 
from the fact that from Aaron to Zadok, who was priest in the time 
of David, there were ten generations (1 Chron. vi, 3-1 1), twice as 
many as are given from Nahshon (in the time of Moses) to David. 
That several generations have been omitted between Levi and 
Moses and Aaron appears exceedingly probable from the fact that, 
according to 1 Chron. ii, 18-20, Bezaleel, a contemporary with 
Moses, mentioned Exod. xxxi, 2, was the seventh generation from 
Jacob ; and from 1 Chron. vii, 20-27, ** would seem that there were 
e/even generations from Jacob to Joshua. If, then, in one case we 
find seven, and in another case eleven, generations, extending to the 
time of Moses, it is difficult to think that Moses is only the fourth 
generation from Jacob. 

It is also evident from Num. iii, 19, 27, 28, that there must have 
been several generations that have been omitted between Kohath and 
Moses. For in the first of these passages it is said that the sons of 
Kohath were Amram, Izehar, Hebron, and Uzziel; and in the othei 
two that these sons gave the family names of Amramites, Izeharites, 
Hebronites, and Uzzielites, and that the number of their males from 
a month old and upward was eight thousand and six hundred. If 
no links are omitted in the genealogy, then the male descendants of 
the grandfather of Moses in the lifetime of the latter reached this 
great number of eight thousand six hundred, which is utterly in 
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credible, and would make the whole number of descendants seven- 
teen or eighteen thousand. The historian could never have been 
guilty of such an absurdity as this. Here the question arises, Be- 
tween what names do the omitted generations occur ? As Kohath 
has such a large number of descendants, the omitted generations 
must be placed between him and Moses ; and as it is said that Am ram 
married Jochebed, his father's sister, daughter of Levi, born to him 
in Egypt (Num. xxvi, 59), we are compelled to interpolate the miss- 
ing links between Amram and Moses. Nor does the statement that 
Jochebed bare to Amram Aaron and Moses negative it, for it is 
said in Genesis xlvi, 15, " These be the sons of Leah which she bare 
to Jacob" thirty-three, of whom only six were her own sons, and the 
rest were her grandchildren and great grandchildren. In the same 
way Matthew says, " Joram begat Ozias," although there were three 
generations intervening, so that in fact Ozias (Uzziah) was J Oram's 
great-great-grandson. 

Allowing an abode of four hundred and thirty years in fertile 
Egypt, there is no difficulty in the biblical statement that the adult 
males of the Hebrews amounted to about six hundred thousand. Pop- 
ulation doubles every twenty-five years where there are no obstruc- 
tions to its natural increase. On the supposition that the whole family 
of Jacob that went into Egypt consisted of only eighty-two persons, 
the lowest estimate, we should have at the end of four hundred and 
thirty years a population of more than twelve millions. But if we 
suppose the number eighty-two represents the number of the house- 
hold of Jacob at his death, we should have more than seven millions 
as the number of the Israelites at the time of the exodus. 1 But if 
the abode in Egypt lasted but two hundred and fifteen years, and if 
at the beginning of this period there were but eighty-two persons, 
the whole number of the Israelites at the exodus would be only 
thirty-one or thirty-two thousand.* And to reach the sum of two 
* millions, it was necessary that they should have numbered more 
than five, thousand when they went down into Egypt.' Although 
population may for a considerable length of time double itself every 
twenty-five years, yet it soon meets with checks that. greatly retard 
it, so that it is impossible to reach sure results. 

Respecting the large numbers that left Egypt, about two millions 

'On the supposition that population doubles every twenty-five years, we should 
have the following formula for the whole number of Israelites at the end of 430 
years, by dividing 430 by 25 =17.2= the number of times the population would 
double. 82 X2 ITf = 12,346,084. But if we count from the death of Jacob we shall 
have for the whole number, 82 X2*-* , = 7, 706,03a. 

• 815-4*5=8.6; 82X2 , ' i =3i,773. • 2,ooo,coo-i-2 , - i = 5.161. 

Vol. I.— 10 
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of souls, Rawlinson remarks: "They seem required by the general 
tenor of the whole narrative, especially by the great unwillingness of 
the Egyptians to let the people go, and by their power within little 
more than a generation to conquer and occupy Canaan. In Ger. 
many the best critics, including so subtle and little credulous a 
writer as Ewald, accept thera." * 

Respecting the great number of Israelites that left Egypt at once, 
Professor Rawlinson well remarks: "It is certain migrations of 
tribes quite as large as that of Israel is said to have been, have 
from time to time taken place in the East, and, indeed, in the West 
also. Such migrations have frequently beerf sudden. The emigrant* 
have started off with their women, children, and all their possessions, 
on a certain day; they have traversed enormous distances, much 
greater than the Israelites traversed, and have finally settled them- 
selves in new abodes." He gives a striking instance of this.* 

When the Israelites were about to leave Egypt, Moses, in accord- 
The bestowal ance w ^ n a divine direction, ordered the Israelites to 
* gl JjL! l u 0n **& of the Egyptians jewels of gold, jewels of silver, and 
bj the Egyp- raiment, and they did so. " And Jehovah gave the peo- 
t, ■ n ■• pie favour in the sight of the Egyptians, and they gave 

these things unto them." In this passage we have departed from the 
English version, but in so doing we have better expressed the force 
of the Hebrew ; the verb S#w, to ask (rendered to borrow by our trans- 
lators), is very often used in the Hebrew Bible, but rarely ever in 
the sense to borrtnv. The Hip/til conjugation, Vkbtti, to let ask, prop- 
erly to offer willingly (FQrst, Heb. Lex.), is translated to bend in our 
version without any sufficient authority. This Hip hi I form occurs 
but twice in the Hebrew Bible — in i Sam. i, 28 and in Exod. xii, 36. 
In the former passage it has the sense of given freely, without any 
expectation of return ; for Hannah says respecting Samuel, " I have 
given him to Jehovah all his days." Here the meaning "lent" would 
be improper. After the death of their firstborn the Egyptians were 
exceedingly anxious to get rid of the Israelites, and would cheerfully 
oive them almost any thing to effect this. "And the Egyptians 
were urgent upon the people that they might send them out of the 
land in haste; for they said, We be all dead men" (Exod. xii, 33). 

Here the question arises, Did the Egyptians expect the Israelites 

'In Modem Skepticism, p. 276. 

* •' II was on the 5th day of January, 1771, the day appointed by the high priests, 
that Oubncha began his march with seventy thousand families. Most of the hordes 
were there assembled in the steppes, on ihe left bank of the Volga, and the tekph 
multitude foUoit*ed Aim." — Hnmmaire de Hell. Travels, p. 227, E. T. in Modern 
Skepticism. 
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to return to Egypt? We cannot answer this with certainty; bat it 
is very probable that they became ultimately convinced that the 
Israelites intended no return, and hence Pharaoh's obstinate refusal 
to let them go. Certainly Moses did not promise Pharaoh that they 
would return. It is evident, if the Egyptians did not expect the 
Israelites to return, that there could have been no lending to the 
Hebrews by them. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE CREDIBILITY OF THE HISTORY CONTAINED IN THB 
PENTATEUCH — CONCLUSION. 

T^HE passover of the Jews, instituted just before the Israelites left 
•*■ Egypt, in commemoration of the death of the firstborn of the 
Egyptians and the passing over — the preservation of— the utemi erodi- 
firstborn sons of Israel, is a striking proof of the truth of wm* of ute 
the events it commemorates. It was ordered: " This day institution of 
shall be unto you for a memorial ; and ye shall keep it a UM P M80fer * 
feast to Jehovah throughout your generations : ye shall keep it a 
feast by an ordinance for ever " (Exod. xii, 14). We accordingly 
find the passover was kept on the fourteenth of the first month of 
the second year after the Israelites left Egypt (Num. ix, 5); and when 
Joshua entered Canaan he kept the passover on the fourteenth day 
of the month (Josh, v, 10) ; and there is no doubt that the yearly 
festival kept at Shiloh was the passover (Judges xxi, 19). When 
King Josiah introduced important reforms in Judah and in a part of 
Samaiii, he kept the feast of the passover on a magnificent scale, 
and it is said, " Surely there was not holden such a passover from 
the days of the judges that judged Israel, nor in all the days of the 
kings of Israel, nor of the kings of Judah " (2 Kings xxiii, 22). This 
language implies that the passover had been kept in the days of the 
judges and in those of the kings. 1 In commemoration of the pres- 
ervation of the firstborn of the sons of Israel, all the firstborn males 

1 Colenso absurdly derives the passover from the Canaanitish custom of making 
their sons " pass over" to Moloch or Baal, the Sun-god ; and thus the Hebrew his- 
torian has given a wrong origin to the festival in ascribing it to Jehovah's passing 
over the firstborn of Israel. lie supposes this festival was kept, after the example 
of the trilies of Canaan, with human as well as animal sacrifices. But we have nnt 
a particle of proof that the Canaanites had any great spring festival of the kind. lie 
utterly confounds two entirely different words, TXO'B,p<tsack, tc pass inter, and "P3£ty 
ksrvir, t9 make fuiss over % to effrr(\o Moloch, for example). Colenso'* The Penta* 
•cuch and the Moabite Stone. 
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: of whatever kind were given to Jehovah, but the firstborn ass was 
to be redeemed with a lamb, or its neck was to be broken. The 
firstborn of men were to be redeemed (Exod. xiii, 12, 13). 

If we suppose that the feast of the passover was originated ages 
after Moses, along with the book of Exodus, there would be the in- 
superable difficulty of its being stated that Moses had instituted the 
festival at the time of the exodus, and that he had expressly enjoined 
upon the Israelites its annual observance. But how could a nation 
be made to believe that they had kept such an observance from the 
days of Moses, when they had never heard of it before ? But if we 
are to suppose that the festival had been kept by the Israelites from 
the earliest ages, it must have been for certain reasons. How, in that 
case, could a new history make them believe that it was for a pur- 
pose entirely different from what they for ages had supposed ? 

It is generally conceded that the land of Goshen, where the Israel- 
ites dwelt, was between the eastern branch of the Nile, the Pelusiac, 
and the Red Sea. The LXX, which is of considerable authority in 
Egyptian localities, renders Goshen by " Gesem in Arabia " (Gen. 
.xlvi, 34). At the time of Christ, the Greeks called that part of 
Egypt between the eastern branch of the Nile and the Red Sea, 
Arabia. According to Gen. xiii, 1 7, Goshen was near the Philistines. 
As to the route l of the Israelites, all that we can maintain with any 
Route of the certainty is, that they left Rameses (a locality that is 
exodus. noi identified) in Goshen, thirty or forty miles west of 

Etham, on the borders of the desert, and that they crossed the upper 
end of the Red Sea above Ghebel Attaka, probably not far from 
Suez, and that they then most likely encamped by the Wells of 
•Moses * (Ayun Mousa), — probably so called from this circumstance — 
situated in the desert five or six miles south-east of Suez. After 

1 Some find a difficulty in Exodus xiii, 18, where, according to the English version, 
44 the children of Israel went up harnessed out of the land of Egypt." Colenso con- 
tends that BTOton, rendered "harnessed," properly means "armed," and that it is 
absurd to suppose that, if six hundred thousand Hebrews had been armed, they 
would have been thrown into a panic at the sight of Pharaoh's army. The ancient 
versions generally render ttTOton armed, Gesenius gives it fierce* active, eager, 
brave in battle ; and, indeed, the word is used in the sense ready for battle, drawn 
up in line, in seveial instances. It seems best to render the passage, " The chil- 
dren of Israel, drawn up in regular order (as if for battle), went up out of the land of 
Egypt." As they fought with the Amalekites within two months after leaving Egypt, 
it is evident that thev had at that time alreadv obtained arms from some source. 

2 Their first encampment after leaving Rameses was Succoth (Exod. xii, 37 ; Num. 
xxxiii, 5), which was excavated early in 1883 and identified by M. Naville. The 
names Pithom and Succoth (Pitum and Thukut) are found in combination on the 
monuments of the place. It is situated about ten miles vest of Lake Timsah, near 
the Roman Heroopolis, and was evident!;' a store city, built by Israelites (Exod. i, 1 1). 
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chis "they went out into the wilderness of Shur; and they went 
three days in the wilderness, and found no water " (Exod. xv, 22), 
With the exception of the Wells of Moses, the country east of the 
Red Sea for many miles is a Sandy desert. Professor Palmer re«r 
marks on the passage just quoted from Exodus, " I doubt if a more 
suggestive description could possibly be given of this monotonous, 
waterless waste, the only impressive feature of which is the long 
shur, or ' wall,' which forms its northern limit." 

" The difficulty of providing water for the cattle by which they 
were accompanied has proved a great stumbling-block to many ; but 
this Mr. Holland has considerably lessened by a novel and ingenious 
suggestion. He believes that, instead of being an incumbrance to 
the movements of the host, the cattle were used as beasts of burden; 
and that, in addition to the camp furniture, each carried its own 
supply of water, sufficient for several days, in water-skins slung at 
its sides, precisely as Sir Samuel Baker found them doing at the 
present day in Abyssinia." 1 "And when they came to Marah, 
they could not drink of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter." 
On this Professor Palmer remarks : u Now the soil throughout this part 
of the country being strongly impregnated with nainln [native car- 
bonate of soda, the nitre of the Bible], produces none but brackish 
water ; and it is worth observing that the first of these springs with 
which we meet, 'Ain Hawwarah, is reached on the third day of our 
desert journey to Suez." 

They next " came to Elim, where were twelve wells of water, and 
threescore and ten palm-trees." "Here, again," says Palmer, "our 
own experience accords with that of the Israelites, for our next sta- 
tion is in Wady Gharandel, which contains a considerable amount 
of vegetation, palm-trees in great numbers among the rest, and a 
perennial stream." " And they removed from Elim, and encamped 
by the Red Sea" (Num. xxxiii, 10). As the Israelites had wagons 
and a great deal of baggage, there was but one route to the sea that 
was practicable, by Wady Taiyebeh, from which " the coast is open 
and passable ; and, moreover, the mouth of the valley affords a fine 
clear space for their encampment by the sea," as Palmer clearly 
shows ; and " the wilderness of Sin will be the narrow strip of desert 
which fringes the coast south of Wady Taiyebeh." 

According to Palmer, the only practicable route from the encamp- 
ment at the Red Sea to Mount Sinai was at that time Palmer's toot- 
hy Wady Feiran, in which he locates Rephidim. ' If," gSm %*"££ 
says he, "we read the verse, (Exodus xix, 12), 'and 8 * t 
they departed from Rephidim, and pitched in the wilderness of 
1 The Desert of the Exodus, p. 235. 
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Sinai/ as implying a break in the march between Rephidim and the 
Mount of the Law, we shall find that the na jural route from Egypt 
to Sinai accords exactly with the simple and concise account given 
in the Bible of the exodus of the chosen people," 

44 In these conclusions all the members of the expedition are 
agreed. Mr. Holland, it is true, dissents upon one point, the posi- 
tion of Rephidim. ... In the main facts of the routes, however, and 
in the identification of Jebel Mtisa with Mount Sinai, our investiga- 
tions have led us to form one unanimous opinion. 

" We are thus able not only to trace out a route by which the chil- 
dren of Israel could have journeyed, but also to show its identity 
with that so concisely but graphically laid down in the Pentateuch. 
We have seen, moreover, that it leads to a mountain answering in 
every respect to the description of the Mountain of the Law. The 
chain of topographical evidence is complete." * 

Professor Palmer identifies Ras Susafeh, the magnificent bluff at 
the north end of Jebel Mtisa, as the Mount of the Law. This bluff 
fronts the great plain Er Rahah, and commands a view of its entire 
extent. The plain, according to the measurements of Captain 
Palmer, made on the spot, is large enough to accommodate two mill- 
ions of human beings, allowing about a square yard to each one.' 
He found, also, numerous traditions among the Arabs of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula respecting Moses and the other Israelites. The alleged 
barrenness of the Arabian peninsula has been made an objection to 
the history of the sojourn of the Israelites in the desert. But, apart 
from the divine power that supported them in a miraculous way, 
Palmer has found many indications that the peninsula was once far 
more fertile than it is now. 

The next station of the Israelites after leaving Sinai was Kibroth- 
The next**- hattaava ^> ^ e graves of those that lusted. Palmer 
uon after Sinai identifies this station with a place called by the Arabs 
identified. Erweis el Ebeirig, "covered with small inclosures of 
stones. These are evidently the remains of a large encampment, 
but they differ essentially in their arrangement from any others which 
I have seen in Sinai or elsewhere in Arabia. . . . The remains ex* 
tend for miles around, and on examining them more carefully dur- 
ing a second visit to the Peninsula, with Mr. Drake, we found our 
first impression fully confirmed, and collected abundant proofs that 
it was in reality a deserted camp. The small stones which formerly 
served, as they do in the present day, for hearths, in many places 
still showed signs of the action of fire, and on digging beneath the 
surface we found pieces of charcoal in great abundance. Here and 
* Desert of the Eindus, p. 228. * Ibid., pp. 99, 102. 
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there were larger inciosures marking the encampment of some person 
more important than the rest, and just outside the camp were a num- 
ber of stone heaps, which, from their shape and position, Could be 
nothing else but graves. The site is a most commanding one, and 
admirably suited for the assembling of a large concourse of people. 

" Arab tradition declares these curious remains to be * the relics 
of a large Pilgrim or Haj j caravan, who in remote ages pitched theit 
tents at this spot on their way to 'Ain Hudherah, and who were soon 
afterward lost in the desert of the Tih, and never heard of again. 
For various reasons I am inclined to believe that this legend is au- 
thentic, that it refers to the Israelites, and that we have in the scat- 
tered stones of Erweis el Ebeirig real traces of the exodus/' ' 

The next encampment was Hazeroth, which Palmer evidently 
identifies with 'Ain Hudherah, one day's journey from pro^m^ <* 
the place identified as Kibroth-hattaavah. The subse- identifying u» 
quent stations, for the most part, have not yet been iden- oUwr-uUooi - 
tined. "As the piece of country," says Professor Palmer, " north- 
east of 'Ain Hudherah and south-west of the 'Azaziraeh mountains 
did not fall within our line of march, I cannot speak with certainty 
as to the identification of individual stations; but I have no doub. 
whatever as to the general direction of the Israelites' journey, and 
believe that all, or at least a great portion, of the unidentified names 
may be recovered in that. district. Among them we notice Rissah, 
Haradah, Tahath, which correspond in etymology with Rasa, ' Arabeh, 
and Elt'hi. . • . Heshmonah, again, is undoubtedly identical with 
Heshmon." * Ezion-geber was at the head of the Elanitic gulf. The 
wilderness of Zin, Palmer locates in the south-east comer of the 
desert Et Tih ; Kadesh he identifies with 'Ain Gadis ; and thinks that 
the name was applied to the whole adjacent region. 

In Numbers xxii-xxiv we have an account of Balaam and Balak, 
and their sacrifices to procure a curse upon Israel, in Topogrtphy of 
which there is shown an accurate knowledge of the to- J^^neS* 
pography of the land of Moab. On this narrative Dr. n of Bainam. 
Tristram remarks : " Balak met the prophet at the banks of the Arnon, 
the frontier of his kingdom (Num. xxii, 36). He then takes him to 
Kirjath-huzoth, * the city of streets ' (ver. 39), probably Kiriathaim, 
and its high place, the top of Attarus, with its commanding prospect 
This is the first conspicuous eminence north of the Arnon. Then, 
proceeding northward, the next day he brings him on to the high 
places of Baal (ver. 41), or Bamoth Baal — probably Baal-meon, evi- 
dently, from its name, sacred to Baal, which was changed by the 
Reubtnites into Beth-meon (Num. xxvii, 38). This was the second 
1 Desert of the Exodus, pp. 212. 213. * Ibid., p. 419. 
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position whence he had a commanding view of the future country 
of Israel. Afterward they proceeded to Pisgah, or Nebo (chap, 
xxiii, 14); and, finally, to the top of Peor, facing Jeshimon — /. *., the 
ridge north of Nebo and due west of Heshbon — where there is a 
group of ruins. Thus, with every reasonable probability, we havt the 
identification of the four sacrificial stations of Balak and Balaam." * 
Without giving any more particulars, we may remark that the 
lopoffimpbyof ^ ntat « u c^ displays an accuracy of topography which 
the Pentateuch could have been obtained only from a personal acquaint- 
aocurate. &nce Qn ^ ^^ ^ ^ hj stor j an ^j, tne . re gions of 

the Exodus — such an acquaintance as the Hebrew lawgiver pos- 
sessed. In the ages subsequent to Moses, who among the Israelites 
was intimately acquainted with all the localities of the Arabian 
peninsula from the north end of the Red Sea to the mountains 
of Moab ? Does not the topographical exactness of the Anabasis 
establish it as an accurate historical work, and prove that its author 
must have accompanied the expedition of the younger Cyrus ? Cer- 
tainly the geographical knowledge displayed in the exodus of the 
' Israelites shows that it is veritable history. 

Near the close of the wandering of the Israelites, while they dwelt 
Some of Bishop in the land of Shittim, we find that "the people began 
jecdons 8 co£ to coro* 1 " 1 whoredom with the daughters of Moab. And 
■Mered. they" called the people unto the sacrifices of their gods: 

and the people did eat, and bowed down to their gods " (Num. xxv, 
1, 2). On account of these crimes the anger of the Lord was kin- 
dled against Israel, followed by a plague in which twenty-four thousand 
perished, and the order was given to the judges to slay all the men 
who were joined to Baal-peor. As a punishment for the seduction 
of Israel, Jehovah commanded Moses to take vengeance on the. 
Midianites. He accordingly warred on the Midianites, and slew all 
their males, and at the command of Moses all the women that had 
a carnal knowledge of men, and also the male children. This was 
undoubtedly a severe sentence." The Midianites, however, were 
not exterminated, as they became -powerful enough afterward tc 
greatly afflict the Israelites. The victory over the Midianites was 
gained without the loss of a single man among the Israelites (Num. 
xxxi, 49), evidently through the providence of God, though Tacitus 
speaks of the capture, by the Romans, of a fortified position in Ar- 
menia in which all the men were slain, while the Romans lost not a 
single man, and had very few wounded.* Strabo also informs us 

1 Land of Moab, pp. 318, 319. 

■ This belongs to the general subject of the extermination of the Canaanites, wUich 
will be hereafter considered. ■ Annals, xiii, 3c> 
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that in an invasion of Arabia by the Romans, in a pitched battle, 
the latter slew about ten thousand Arabs, while they themselves 
lost but two men. He attributes the great* disparity in loss to the 
unskillful use of arms on the part of the Arabs. 1 Had Colenso 
known these historical facts he could scarcely have said that the 
biblical statement, that not a man was lost in the conflict with the 
Midianites, is "in utter defiance of reason and common sense,"* 
even on his theory that no divine protection was afforded the Israel- 
ites. He calculates, from the number of captured virgins, that the 
Israelites must have slain in battle eighty-eight thousand warriors 
— a most unsafe estimate, as it is most likely many of the Midianite 
men escaped while the women were captured. 

Colenso has raised several questions respecting this history which 
we have not yet touched. In Exodus xvi, 16, in re- q^^, obJeo- 
gard to the gathering of the manna, it is commanded, tiom made by 
"Take ye every man for them which are in his tents." Co)ttDM0 ' 
From this he infers that the historian teaches that the Israelites 
in the deserts had tents, and he calculates that two hundred thou* 
sand tents would have been required to accommodate them ; but 
he is utterly at a loss to conceive where the Israelites could have 
obtained the tents, or how they could have transported them. 
The statement that the Israelites dwelt in booths he rejects as 
untrue. The feast of tabernacles, or of booths, is enjoined in Levit- 
icus xxiii, and it is stated, " That your generations may know that I 
made the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt " (Lev. xxiii, 43). It is also enjoined in 
Deut. xvi, 13, and is referred to in Zech. xiv, 16; Neh. viii, 14-17. 

But the expression, " Take ye every man for them which are in 
^is tent" (Exod. xvi, 16), does not prove that the children of Israel 
generally had tents, for the Hebrew word Snit, rendered tent % also 
means dwelling, habitation* people, race, family (see Gesenius and 
Ftlrst) ; so the passage means that the manna was to be taken to the 
dwelling of each, whether a tent or a booth. The children of Israel 
may have brought a considerable number of tents with them from 
Egypt, or have made them soon afterward. As they were a pastoral 
people, it is not likely that they were destitute of tents. 

Colenso finds great difficulty in the statement that "Jehovah 
spake unto Moses, saying, . . . gather thou all the congregation 
together unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. And 
Moses did as Jehovah commanded him; and the assembly was 
gathered together unto the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion " (Lev. viii, 1-4). 

'Lib. xvi, 781, 78a. » Lecture am, 218. 
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Here Moses is ordered to collect the whole assembly of Israel at 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, to be present at the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons. It was proper to extend this 
invitation or command to the whole assembly, though it seems there 
waj no penalty for not complying with it, and most likely it was not 
expected that all, or even one fourth part, would appear. Nor is 
it said that the whole congregation did so appear, but simply that 
the assembly was collected at the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation. The command or invitation was to be carried out as fai 
as possible. How often do we find in our day notices of important 
meetings to be held in a church which will scarcely accommodate 
a thousand persons, where the public, consisting of many tens of 
thousands, are invited to attend. The apostles were commanded 
by our Saviour to go into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature, which was absolutely impossible, for they could not 
reach the one hundredth part of mankind. They were to execute 
the command as far as possible. 

It is stated in the Gospel of Mark (i, 33), " all the city was gath- 
Pimiiei ex- ered together at the door." But how was this possible ? 
uSn^te^rt In the Gospel of Matthew it is said that there went out 
D«no«uien«. to John the Baptist " Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all 
the region round about Jordan." But, notwithstanding this language, 
it is not probable that one tenth of the people really went out to John. 
The effect produced by our Saviour's raising Lazarus from the dead 
called forth the remark of the Pharisees: "Behold, the world is 
gone after him " (John xii, 19). Now, to say nothing about the 
meaning "universe," which Kdafu^ had among the Greek philoso- 
phers, how few, comparatively, among men had gone after Christ ! 
But take a single example from a profane author. Demosthenes, 1 
speaking of the times of Philip of Macedon, remarks : " The whole 
world (ndaa i] oUovfievr/) was full of traitors," meaning the principal 
portions of Greece only. 

So much for the absurdity which Colenso finds in the statements 
of the Pentateuch respecting the assembling of the congregation at 
the door of the tabernacle. 

In Deut. i, 1, it is stated: "These are the words which Mose? 
spake unto all Israel ; " and in ch. v, 1, " And Moses called all Israel 
and said unto them." Here Colenso finds an absurdity, in suppos- 
ing that the voice of Moses could reach all Israel ; and we confess 
that if the statement had been that it reached every one of the chil- 
dren of Israel — so numerous were they— the declaration would have 
been incredible without supposing a miracle. What Moses said 

1 De Corona, sec 48. 
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a as addressed U all Israel^ whether they could hear him or not, and 
those who coulJ not hear could easily learn from others who did ; 
and Moses wrote it down for all. 

In the command given to the priest respecting the burning of 
thf sacrifice without the camp, Colenso finds another The eommaad 
absurdity: "Even the whole bullock shall he [the ^eSSt^JSi 
priest] carry forth without the camp unto a clean place, out u» camp, 
where the ashes are poured out, and bui i Mm on the wood with 
fire " (Lev. iv, 12). Judging from the size of the camp, Colenso in- 
fers that " the offal of these sacrifices would have had to be carried 
by Aaron himself, or one of his sons, a distance of six miles." 
There is no need to suppose, as he does, that the priest had to carry 
the offal on his back, or that he carried it at all. The Hebrew 
word K'jnrn means he (the priest) shall send forth, or cause to go 
forth. We have no good reason for supposing either that the priest 
himself carried out the offal, or that it had to be carried six miles. 
We do not know how far the tabernacle was pitched from the bordei 
of the camp. 

Equally absurd — rather more so — are the remarks of Colenso re* 
specting the distance to which the Israelites would have been com- 
pelled to go to attend to the necessities of nature (Deut. xxiii, 
12-14), for the camp to which reference is here made was but apart 
of the host of Israel. For it is said when the host, runs, a single 
camp (not all the hosts, camps), goes forth. The whole regulation 
has reference to the Israelites when they shall have entered the land 
of Canaan ; and we find a full account of the rules of war in Deut. 
xx, which no one can read without seeing that it refers to the Israel* 
ites when they shall have settled in that land. 

There is one peculiarity of Colenso which must be noticed. 
Whenever any subject admits of different views or explanations, the 
one which creates a difficulty or absurdity is almost invariably 
adopted by him. No other document of either the ancient or 
modern world would be treated in the same way. 

If the Pentateuch was written by Moses, or even by one of his 
cor.tempoiaries, the truth of the history in the last four x^o,,,,,^ ^ 
books follows as a natural consequence; and this con- DeWettoasio 
•ideration furnishes a ground of objection to its being f^tuiwof 1 ^ 
contemporary history in the eyes of those whose philo- Pentateuch 

.. • • *• 1 • ••» considered. 

sophic system admits of nothing supernatural. Hence 
De Wette remarks: " If it is at least doubtful to the thinking intel- 
lect that such miracles really occurred, the question arises whether 
they did not so appear to the eye-witnesses and participants of the 
history, or were supposed by the reporters to have occurred in a 
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natural way, but set forth in a poetic-miraculous light? But this 
must be denied as soon as the narratives are carefully considered. 
For there is wholly wanting in them that credulous, poetic frame of 
mind which would contain the key to the miraculous." l He fur- 
ther observes : " It would be rash to conclude that these narratives 
of miracles were absolute inventions. There lies at the bottom of 
them a genuine historical tradition, which, united to certain signs, 
and borne in the songs of the people, was transmitted orally. An 
ideal poetical element blends itself with the real historical m the 
traditions of the people, by which the tradition is gradually trans* 
formed into the miraculous and the ideal. To effect this the songs 
of the people especially contribute, which, in the bold lyric flight of 
the imagination, represent in a supernatural light that which was 
naturally worthy of astonishment and wonder, and these representa- 
tions are easily misunderstood by a people believing in miracles." * 
If this statement of De Wette were correct, it would be strange that the 
Mosaic history, with the exception of a few songs,* is uniformly prose. 
If it had been preserved as poetry, why should it not have been writ- 
ten down as such, and so continued, like the historical Psalms ? ' But 
the largest portion of the Mosaic history could, from its very nature, 
never have had a poetic form. If poetry had exaggerated the orig- 
inal natural history, it is singular that an historian should have been 
so ignorant of poetic usage and license as to take its exaggerations 
for sober fact. 

A great portion of the miraculous history of the Pentateuch is 
sober truth or it is deliberate falsehood. Of this character are the 
plagues of Egypt, especially the death of the firstborn of the Egyp- 
tians, which are real history and supernatural, or they are fiction. 

Colenso, in his view of miracles, goes beyond even De Wette. 
ooienao's gen- " The order," says he, " of this wondrous universe, so 
era! °£j£2rf >n man ^°^> so Averse, yet all tending to unity, to one 
of the Pent*- great central Cause, a miracle, if really witnessed, would 
ttnK * L be like a jarring discord in the midst of a mighty music 

— not a sign of the master-musician's presence, but a token that for 
once he had failed to subdue the rebellious elements — would, in 
short, be simply frightful." * What, shall we say to a miracle's being 
44 a jarring discord in the midst of a mighty music? " Is this world 
nothing but harmonious music ? What shall we say of earthquakes 
burying whole cities with thousands of human beings; of inundations 
laying waste vast tracts, and destroying human life ; of famines, pes- 

1 Schroder's De Wette's Einleitung, p. 257. 

■Ibid., pp. 258, 259. ■Psalm lxxviii, for example. 

* Lectures on the Pentateuch, etc., p. 369. London, 1873. 
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tilences, tornadoes, sweeping away houses, and sending ships with 
their precious freight beneath the waves of the deep ? Is all this 
music in the ears and harmony to the eyes of Colenso ? To these 
discordant and destructive forces add the passions of men, exhib- 
ited in horrible wars and devastations. In the midst of such a 
world as this, is an extraordinary display of omnipotent power in 
punishing the wicked and delivering the good — the manifestation 
of the divine power and Godhead, the revelation of Jehovah to 
man, a great light in the midst of moral darkness — is all this noth- 
ing but a jarring discord? In the midst of the wrongs and the 
darkness of the world, who has not felt as did Isaiah, and prayed, 
" Oh that thou wouldest rend the heavens, that thou wouldest come 
down?" 

Colenso seems to have but little faith in the miracles of Christ, 
"whose doings, however," says he, "we now see but indistinctly 
through the mists of those many years which had elapsed between 
the time when Jesus lived on earth and the time when those narra- 
tives were written." ' In this course he is consistent, for a rejection 
of the Pentateuch, with the divine authority of the Jewish religion, 
must necessarily lead to the rejection of the authority of the Gos- 
pels — though Colenso professes to believe in Christ as the Saviour 
of men. If the Christian religion was founded in miracles (and 
Christ was the greatest of all miracles), is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that Judaism, its foundation, was also established by miracles ? 

The only way in which the supernatural in the Bible can, with any 
show of reason, be rejected, is by ignoring a personal Miracles notm- 
God in nature, and reducing the whole universe to a SSTSmdStoS 
system of blind forces. If God has acted in creation, tf a religion. 
if man is his workmanship, revelation and redemption are highly 
credible. In fact, creation is a miracle; life is a perpetual miracle. 
Struggle as we may, we can never get rid of the supernatural, with- 
out a belief in which all religion is impossible.* If there is anywhere 
in the Bible a single prophecy, or a single miracle, then the chain of 
purely natural causes is at once broken, and the whole series of bib- 
lical prophecies and miracles becomes credible. The history of 

aerolites furnishes a remarkable proof of the danger of rejecting 

• 

1 Lectures on the Pentateuch, p. 376. 1873. 

• John Stuart Mill takes decided ground against Hume's famous argument upon 
miracles: "All, therefore, which Hume has made out— and this he must be con- 
sidered to have made out— is, that no evidence can be sufficient to prove a miracle 
to any one who did not previously believe the existence of a being or beings with 
supernatural porer, or who believed himself to have full proof that the charactei 
of the Being whom he recognises is inconsistent with his having seen fit to interfere 
on the occasion in question." — Logic, p. 376. 
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well-authenticated facts merely because they do not coincide with 
our own experience. Writers in all ages had mentioned instances 
of the fall of reetsoric stones from the heavens, but down till the be- 
ginning of this century all these accounts were treated as fables, as 
the talcs of the ignorant and the superstitious. 1 An £ priori judg- 
ment that stones do not fall upon the earth misled the whole scien- 
tific world till a shower of stones fell at L'Aigle, in Normandy, in 
1803. It was not testimony that misled the scientists, but a preju- 
dice against the facts to which testimony was given. And may not the 
whole rationalistic world be similarly deceived in the rejection of 
the miracles of the Bible ? 

In the case of the aerolites * one difficulty — rather the principal 
difficulty — was to explain how they originated. To explain the 
biblical miracles we have an adequate cause in the Deity, and a 
sufficient reason for their performance in the fact that they were to 
reveal the character and will of Jehovah in the midst of abounding 
idolatry. 

The history in the Pentateuch shows the most intimate acquaint- 

— . ^ ^ ance on the part of the writer with the events related. 

The Author of . 

me Pentateuch Numerous particulars are given, which, had they not 

mate "know!" Deen recor ded at the time, must have faded away in the 

edge of events lapse of ages. Objects seen at a distance present thcm- 

narrated " selves to us only in great outline. Nowhere does the 

author of the Pentateuch appear to write from conjecture, or to be 

feeling his way in the dark, or to narrate from the report of others. 

He ' everywhere shows himself the master of his materials. How 

different it is with the great writers of the early Roman history in the 

Augustan age ! Livy, in his Introduction, recognizes the fact that 

the early history of Rome is embellished with fable. Nor does 

he proceed far in his narrative before he says of a certain event, 

"There are tivo different accounts respecting this." So in reference 

to Romulus and Remus, he says, " There is a report." And when 

he speaks of the oath which Hannibal when a boy took to cherish 

hostility to Rome, he says, such is " the report." 

When the Greek historian, Herodotus, is relating the history of 

Cyrus the Great, he remarks that he could give three other accounts 

1 M That arrogant spirit of incredulity which rejects facts without attempting to ia» 
vestigutc them, is in some cases almost more injurious than an unquestioning err 
dality." — Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. i, p. 123. 

•I low easy it would be to disprove the reality of aerolites on Hume's principles | 
We [the preat mass of men] have never seen stones fall from heaven, l»ut we haw 
known men to lie. 

* Blunt, in his Scriptural Coincidences, gives a considerable number of umtesiituA 
coincidences in the Pentateuch, establishing the truth of the lii.onry. 
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of him. 1 How unlike is the language of the author of the Penta 
teuch ! There is the air of reality and naturalness in the books 
of Moses, which impresses the reader with the feeling that he is 
leading genuine history. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE COMMAND TO EXTERMINATE THE CANAANITES, AND 
THE GENERAL SEVERITY OF THE MOSAIC SYSTEM. 

r\F * 4 the cities of these people, which the Lord thy God doth 
^ give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt save alive nothing 
that breatheth : but thou shalt utterly destroy them ; namely, the 
Hittites, and the Amoritcs, the Canaanites, and the Perizzites, the 
Hivites, and the Jebusites; as the Lord thy God hath commanded 
thee: that they teach you not to do after all their abominations, 
which they have done unto their gods ; so should ye sin against the 
Lord your God" (Deut. xx, 16-18). Similar commands are found 
in other parts of the Pentateuch. 

Now it must be observed that it is expressly said that the Ca- 
naanites were to be exterminated on account of their A Amn9 or6vr 
wickedness. In Lev. xviii, after enumerating various only euuid jus- 
abominable things to be avoided, it is added : ** For all niinationortbe 
these abominations have the men of the land done, which c*u*»nft«»- 
were before you, and the land is defiled ; that the land spew not 
you out also, when ye defile it, as it spewed out the nations that 
were before you." " Speak not thou in thine heart, after that the 
Lord thy God hath cast them out from before thee, saying, For 
my righteousness the Lord hath brought me in to possess this land : 
but, for the wickedness of these nations the Lord doth drive them 
out from before thee. Not for thy righteousness, or for the upright- 
ness of thine heart, dost thou go to possess their land : but for the 
wickedness of these nations the Lord thy God doth drive them out 
from before thee " (Deut. ix, 4, 5). In accordance with these dec- 
larations, it is said (in Gen. xv, 16) to Abraham, "The iniquity 
of the A-uorites is not yet full." 

The children of Israel were warned that if they practised the 
abominations of the Canaanites the land would vomit them forth 
also, so that they had before them perpetually the proof of Jeho- 
vah's hatred of sin in the extermination of the Canaanites, and an 
example of what might be expected to overtake themselves if they 

1 Liber i, 95. 
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forsook Jehovah and abandoned themselves to vice and crime. 
That the Almighty should send a plague upon a wicked city, and 
Th6ict,!nadi- destroy every living being in it, the old man with the 
^toMwrttnt m ^ ant » involving all in one common ruin, would excite 
paint. no surprise. If a city or large community were sunk 

by an earthquake on account of the crimes of its people, no one 
would think that the destruction of the infants with their wicked 
parents was inconsistent with the moral attributes of God. But, 
instead of the pestilence or earthquake, suppose we substitute an 
angel from heaven, there would still be no objection to the divine 
goodness or justice on that score. Can we not substitute men in* 
stead of an angel to accomplish the same work ? The great point is, 
the act, not the agent. 

In. the extermination of the Canaan ites the weakness and vanity 
of their gods were clearly seen, and thus a powerful blow was given 
to the whole system of idolatry. 

Nothing but a divine command could authorize the Israelites to 
Not unusual take possession of the lands of the Canaanites, and to 
^t*to roffw <* estr °y the inhabitants. Without this it would have 
mtbtito guilty, been robbery and murder. God alone has the right to 
dispose of the lands and lives of nations. The destruction of the 
ancient world by water, the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
destruction of Korah and his company, with the women and chil- 
dren, by the earth's opening her mouth and swallowing them up 
on account of the rebellion against Moses, are examples of guilt 
and punishment involving innocent children with guilty parents in 
ruin. 

But if we banish these examples to the region of the mythical 
nothing is gained. For with our own eyes we see innocent children 
suffer on account of the crimes and vices of their parents; we be- 
hold earthquakes and inundations, famine and pestilence, destroying 
the good and the bad, the gray-headed sinner and the unsinning little 
one. All this occurs in a world that God has constituted, the laws 
of which he has established, the consequences of which laws he 
must have foreseen. They are the divine acts. "Shall there be evil 
in a city, and the Lord hath not done it? " (Amos iii, 6). Far mote 
difficult is it to reconcile with the divine goodness the swallowing 
up of whole towns by an earthquake than the extermination of the 
Canaanites. The latter were cut off for their abominable vices 
and crimes, while cities have been buried by earthquakes without 
our perceiving that the inhabitants were worse than those of cities 
exempt from such visitations. 

In the affairs of this world Providence often employs one nation 
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as the means of punishing another. The Jews them- God imm one 
selves were frequently punished for their sins by means n** 10 * M hto 
of heathen nations. But the most striking and dread- punish otter 
ful example of this kind occurred in the destruction of n** 101 *- 
Jerusalem by the Romans, A. D. 70, and its utter demolition. 
Thousands upon thousands fell by the pestilence, famine, and the 
sword ; the old man and the infant perished alike in the general 
overthrow. No man can read the Bible with any faith in its teach- 
ings, and deny that this terrible calamity overtook the Jews on ac- 
count of their great sins, especially their rejection of the Son of God. 
Thus, while the Israelites were the punishers of the Canaanites, they, 
in turn, were punished for their dreadful crimes by the Romans, the 
executors of the divine decree. 

The existence of evil, with its consequent woes, is a mystery which 
no finite mind can solve; how to reconcile its existence with the at- 
tributes of a Being infinitely wise and good has been the problem 
of the ages. The rejection of revelation affords no relief, nor does 
Atheism itself. 

But not only towards the Canaanites is severity shown in the Pen- 
tateuch, but also towards disobedient Israelites. As the A _ , 

An even-band- 
temptation to idolatry was very strong, and as it struck ed seventy 

at the very foundation of true religion, being nothing ^n™i«rueutei 
less than treason against God, it was punished with and canaan- 
death. We have already seen that Korah and his com- lte,, * 
pany, for their rebellion against Moses, were swallowed up by the 
earth; and nowhere is any leniency shown towards transgressors. 
But it must be observed that in that age of the world severe penal- 
ties were more necessary than now to restrain men from crime, 
especially from idolatry. The laws of Draco were written in blood, 
and so were those of the twelve tables at Rome. In proportion as 
nations become civilized, cultivated, and virtuous, they mitigate the 
severity of their penal codes. The Mosaic system was not perfect, 
but was adapted to the condition of the Israelites in TfoHimtowf 
Palestine in that period of the world's history. Some tem adapted to 
evils were tolerated because they were so deeply inter- tte p60ple ' 
woven in the fabric of ancient society that their immediate eradica- 
tion would have been impossible. Some of the Mosaic laws were 
mitigations of existing evils. Respecting the Mosaic law of di- 
vorce, our Saviour said to the Jews : " Moses, because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts suffered you to put away your wives ; but from 
the beginning it was not so." ' What Solon said of the code he had 
given Athens is applicable to the Mosaic system, that it was not 

'Mattxix,*. 

Vol I— 17 
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the best possible system, but the best the people were capable of re* 
ceiving. To the same point is a remark of Mr. Jefferson, that if a 
legislator cannot do all the good he could wish, he must do what 
he can. But in fundamental principles there was no compromise in 
the Mosaic system. 

But, notwithstanding the severity of the penal ?ode of Moses* 
kindness to the poor and to strangers characterize his legislation in 
a remarkable degree. 

" There is a comparative purity in the theology and morality of 
the Pentateuch, which argues not only its truth but its high original ; 
for how else are we to account for a system like that of Moses in 
such an age and among such a people ? how explain the fact that the 
doctrine of the unity, the self-existence, the providence, the perfec- 
tions, of the great God of heaven and earth should thus have blazed 
forth (how far more brightly than even in the vaunted schools of 
Athens at its most refined era !) from the midst of a nation ever 
plunging into gross and grovelling idolatry ; and' that principles of 
social duty, of benevolence, and of self-restraint, extending even to 
the thoughts of the heart, should have been the produce of an age 
which the very provisions of the Levitical law itself show to have 
been full of savage and licentious abominations ? " ' 



CHAPTER XXX. 



TESTIMONY OF CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES TO THE GENU- 
INENESS OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

/^UR Saviour and his apostles everywhere assume the Mosaic 
^ authorship and the divine authority of the Pentateuch. Our 
Saviour, in his controversy with the Jews, says: " For had you be- 
lieved Moses, ye would have believed me : for he wrote of me. But 
if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words ? M % 
How absurd this language would be, on the theory that the Penta- 
teuch was written ages after Moses ! — If you do not believe in a 
work made up of traditions and myths in a late age and attributed 
to Moses, how can ye believe in me — and this language from him 
who is the truth itself! 

In various passages Christ speaks also of Moses as if he was the 
autnor of the Pentateuch : " Have ye not read in the book of Moses* 

1 Blunt, Scriptural Coincidences, pp. 104, 105. 'John ▼, 46, 47. 
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how in me bush God spake unto him, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham," etc. (Mark xii, 26). " If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead " (Luke xvi, 31). "These are the words which I spake unto 
you while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the law of Moses" etc. (Luke xxiv, 44). " Did not 
Moses give you the lawt" (John vii, 19.) 

The Apostle Peter, on the day of Pentecost, says : " For Moses 
truly said unto the fathers, A Prophet shall tHfe Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren, like unto me," etc. (Acts iii, 22). 

The Apostle Paul, in his address to Agrippa, observes in respect 
to his teaching : " Saying none other things than those which the 
prophets and Moses did say should come " (Acts xxvi, 22). And in 
Acts xxviii, 23, St. Paul expounded, " both out of the law of Moses 
and out of the prophets." "For Moses describeth (Greek, writes) 
the righteousness which is of the law, that the man which doeth 
these things shall live by them " (Rom. x, 5). This refers to Lev. 
xviii, 5, which St. Paul here declares that Moses wrote. " For even 
unto this day, when Moses is read, the vail is upon their heart" 
(2 Cor. iii, 15). 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE EARLIER PROPHETS. 

TTNDER this title (o'wm o'iraj) the second division of the He- 
^ brew Bible embraces Joshua (jrenrr), Judges (o*Dflw), two Books 
of Samuel (Sriw), and two Books of Kings (ooSo). 

THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 

This Book, the next- after the Pentateuch, is so called from 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, and the leader of the Israelites in 
the conquest of Canaan. It takes up the thread of their history at 
the end of Deuteronomy, and continues it to the death of Joshua. 
It may be appropriately divided into two parts. The first division, 
containing chapters i— xii, gives an account of Joshua's conducting of 
the Israelites into the land of Canaan, of the capture of Jericho, Ai, 
the deception of Joshua by the Gibeonites and his league with them, 
the defeat and slaughter of the armies of the kings of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, and the capture and the exe- 
cution of the kings themselves, of Joshua's building an altar on Ebal, 
snd inscribing on its stones a copy of the law of Moses, the capture 
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of Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, Hebron, and Debir, and the 
conquest of southern Palestine. Besides these conquests it con- 
tains a description of the defeat of the combined forces of the various 
nations of Palestine at the waters of Merom, in the northern j.art of 
the country. The second divison, containing chapters xiii-xxiv, 
gives an account of the lands that still remained to be possessed 
when Joshua was an old man, the allotments of the different tribes 
and the boundaries of their territories, the appointment of the cities 
of refuge, and of citieS for the priests and the other Levites, Joshua's 
exhortation to the chiefs of the Israelites, his gathering of all the 
tribes to Shechem, his address to them, and his death. 

THE UNITY OF THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 

From the foregoing statement of the contents of the book of 
Joshua it is seen that there is a connexion, though not always close, 
between its various portions, and that the second division presupposes 
the ftrst. De Wette and others think they find, contradictions be- 
tween the first and second parts of the book, and between it and 
Judges. But their view is a narrow one, and seems to have arisen 
from a predisposition to make Joshua, to a great extent, mythical. 

In chap, xi, 16, 17, it is stated that " Joshua took all that land, 
Agreement be- the hills, and all the south country, and all the land of 
■ITae<»ndd£ Goshen, and the valley, and the plain, and the mountain 



of Israel, and the valley of the same; even from the 
Bald Mountain, that goeth up to Seir, even unto Baal-gad in the val- 
ley of Lebanon under Mount Hermon : and all their kings he took, 
and smote them, and slew them." But in chap, xiii, when Joshua 
was old and stricken in years, Jehovah says unto him, " There re- 
maineth yet very much land to be possessed ... all the borders of 
the Philistines, and all Geshuri, from Sihor, which is before Egypt, 
even unto the borders of Ekron northward, which is counted to the 
Canaanite : five lords of the Philistines;' the Gazathites, and the 
Ashdothites, the Eshkalonites, the Gittites, and the Ekronites ; also 
the Avites : on the south, all the land of the Canaanites, and Me- 
arah that is beside the Sidonians, unto Aphek, to the borders of the 
Amorites : and the land of the Giblites, and all Lebanon toward 
the sunrising, from Baal-gad under Mount Hermon unto the enter- 
ing into (until you come to) Hamath. All the inhabitants of the hill 
country from Lebanon unto Misrephoth-maim, and all the Sido- 
nians" (vers. 1-6). Yet these latter passages do not contradict the 
fonner respecting the extent of the conquests of Joshua. The first 
statement is a general one, and by no means asserts the entire con- 
quest of the Philistines and most southern Canaanites. nor does if 
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contain any reference to the subjugation of the most northern nations 
of Palestine, which are named in the second part of Joshua as 
unsubdued. 

In the second part, the land to be possessed in the north extended 
to Hamath on the Orontes, and Aphek (between Byblus and Baal- 
bec), embracing the Sidonians and the Byblians (Giblites), whose land 
the Israelites never possessed. In this same part, among the 
Philistines unsubdued are mentioned Gazathites, Ashdothites, and 
Gittites (Gathites). Now, in the first part we have an indirect con* 
firmatory proof of this fact in chap, xi, 22, where it is stated that no 
Anakim were left in the land of Israel except in Gaza, Gath, and 
Ashdod — a clear proof that the Israelites had not yet subdued these 
cities of the Philistines. 

•In the account of the conquests of Joshua it is stated that he took 
and destroyed Hebron and Debir (chap. x,3o); while in ooierawiwni 
ch. xv, 13-17 it is said that Caleb drove from the former ooatrwUctiom 
city the sons of Anak, and that Othniel took the latter. twnt ° aA ' 
But here there is no contradiction ; for whatever is done by a sub- 
ordinate can be said to have been performed by the commander-in 
chief himself. 

In the list of the kings whom Joshua and the Israelites smote (chap, 
xii, 9-24) are named the kings of Jerusalem, Gezer, Dor, and Me- 
giddo— places which, it seems, had not yet been taken (Josh, xv, 63 ; 
xvi, 10; xvii, 11, 12). But the kings of these towns, with the sur- 
rounding small towns and villages, could have been killed and the 
strongholds of the towns remained untaken, as we actually see in 
the case of Jerusalem, respecting which it is said : " The children 
of Judah had fought against Jerusalem, and had taken it, and smit- 
ten it with the edge of the sword, and set the city on fire " (Judges 
i, 8) ; but this was not the stronghold of Zion, for it is stated in 
Josh, xv, 63, that " the children of Judah," and in Judg. i, 21, " the 
children of Benjamin, 9 ' did not, or could not, drive out the Jebu 
sites from Jerusalem, " but they dwell there unto this day.' 9 But 
David drove them out and took the stronghold (2 Sam. v, 6, 7). 

As we find five kings coming forth to fight Joshua (ch. x, 5), so it is 
not unlikely that the kings of those cities not captured by him 
were slaughtered outside of the strongholds of their towns while de- 
fending their positions, which, excepting the strongholds, fell wholly 
into Joshua's hands (chap, xii, 7, 8). 

The statement that Joshua burnt Hazor (ch. xi, 11) is not incon- 
sistent with the fact that we find, more than a century afterward, 
Jabin, king of Canaan, reigning in Hazor (Judg. iv, 2), for there was 
ample time for the enemies of Israel to recover it and to rebuild it 
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In Judges i we discover several events described which are already 
ite gtitflinitm related as having occurred in the time of Joshua, viz. : 
inJudff.iooD- the capture of Hebron and Debir, with the attendant 
* dMd * circumstances. But these events related in Judges are 

not to be regarded as having occurred after Joshua's death. It is 
true, it is stated that after the death of Joshua the Israelites inquired 
of Jehovah who should first go up to fight against the Canaanites 
(ch. i, i). But after the account of the slaughter of the Canaanites 
and the Perizzites, and the mutilation of Adoni-bezek, it is said, 
" they (the Israelites) brought him to Jerusalem, where he died " 
(Judg. i, 5-7). This statement presupposes that Jerusalem (with 
the exception of the stronghold of Zion) was already in possession 
of the Israelites, and it is followed with an account of its having 
been already taken, to which are added other previous conquests. 
This seems to us to be the most natural view. In Joshua we have 
a full statement, while in the first chapter of Judges we have isolated 
events, the order of which must be determined by Joshua. We can- 
not regard Josh, xiii, 3 as contradicted by xv, 45-47 ; for the former 
passage speaks of cities still in possession of the Philistines, while the 
latter refers to some of these cities as belonging to the inheritance 
of the tribe of Judah obtained by lot f but says not a word respecting 
their having been already conquered. 

It has been urged, in opposition to the unity of Joshua, that in the 
Alleged differ- ** rst twe ^ ve chapters the word 030, shebet, for tribe, pre- 
S^cJptoS vails, while in the rest of the book HDD, tnatteh, is gener- 
flTj* lTtal0I1S ally used to express the same thought. But noa, tnatteh, 
rtdere<L is used in Josh, vii, 18, in close connexion with 030, in 

verse 16. In the first half of the book 030 occurs about fifteen 
times, and in the second half about seventeen times. In the second 
part nop occurs about fifty-three times. From such a use of words 
no valid argument can be drawn against the unity of the book. 

The word npVno, division, is first found in Joshua, in which it 
occurs twice in the first half of the book (chap, xi, 23 ; xii, 7), and 
once in the second part (chap, xviii, 10). 

It is not true, as is alleged by Davidson, that Moses is termed 
servant of Jehovah in the historical sections only ; for in chap, 
xiii, 8, which is geographical, in speaking of lands divided among 
different tribes, it is added, " Even as Moses the servant of Jehovah 
gave them." 

That in the first division of the book the priests are named without 
any further designation, or with the simple addition the Levites, i. €., 
Levitical priests, while in the second division (chap, xxi, 4, 10, 13. 19) 
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they are called the sons of Aaron^ is entirely natural and consistent 
For in the latter case the priests are especially discriminated from 
the other Levites, because an account is given of the cities allotted 
to the children of Merari, Gershon, and Kohath, to which latter 
Aaron and his sons, the priests, belonged ; to them thirteen cities 
are assigned. 

Dr. Davidson finds a difference of style between the first half of 
the book and the second. In the second division there is a great 
deal that is geographical, while the first part is entirely historical. 
Is not this sufficient to explain any want of elegance met with in the 
second'part? Are geographical boundaries something to be rounded 
off in beautiful periods? Who looks for elegance in a description 
of the lines and courses of a plot of land ? 

In the account given of twelve stones being taken up from the 
midst of the Jordan, where the priests' feet stood firm, gomoofB|oofc ^ 
and of the setting up of twelve stones in the river, objectionioon- 
where the feet of the priests stood, Bleek thinks that ■ ktored * 
two different narratives are blended into one ; or, what is more prob- 
able, that the earlier account was revised. We can see no good 
reason for either of these views. They appear to be arbitrary 
conjectures. 

The method pursued by Bleek in his treatment of this book is 
exceedingly arbitrary. As he refers Deuteronomy to the time of 
King Manasseh, every incident that has any relation to that book 
is, according to him, an interpolation or addition to the original 
form of the book of Joshua. In chapter viii, 30-35, we have an 
account of Joshua's building an altar on Mount Ebal, on the stones 
of which he writes the words of the law of Moses, and of his read- 
ing the blessings and the cursings, as he had been commanded by 
Moses in Deut. xxvii, 2-6, etc. Here, likewise, Bleek thinks there 
is at least a partial interpolation. 

It is true that this section could be omitted without interfering 
with the thread of the narrative, but that is no procf of interpola- 
tion, as such passages are found in almost all histories. 

In the account given of the erection of an altar at the Jordan by 
the two tribes and a half dwelling east of the river, and the circum- 
stances connected with it, Bleek thinks that the story, by reason 
of its reference to Deuteronomy, bears the stamp of a comparatively 
late agi. But the whole narrative is well connected and interwoven, 
and must be wholly retained or wholly rejected. Can we suppose 
that such a history — in which nine and a half tribes were gathered 
together to make war upon the rest of Israel for the erection of ao 
altar supposed to be treason again st God — is a pure myth ? 
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In a book like that of Joshua, wherein, from its brevity, much in 
the history of the conquest of Canaan and in the life of the great 
captain is of necessity omitted, we should not expect to find all parts 
of the history dovetailed together. It is impossible, however, to 
No erManoe maintain any hypothesis that would make the book a 
to^i collection collection of fragments, or the work of a succession of 
of fragment*, revisers. Here we have no place for the Elohist and 
tie Jehovist. Schrader, indeed, in his edition of De Wette, vcxy 
fancifully distributes Joshua, as he does the Pentateuch, among the 
annalistic, theocratic, and prophetic narrators, and the author of 
Deuteronomy. Can we suppose that there were several histories 
of the times of Joshua written in the period of the judges, when 
there was but little literary activity among the people, or in the time 
of Joshua himself? As for Schrader's hypothesis, it is impossible 
to make any good sense, out of it. For we cannot suppose that any 
writer gave simply such an account as the annalist, the theocratic 
or prophetic narrator of Schrader, presents us. Who can believe that 
the book of Joshua, in the annalist, began with chap, iv, 15-17 : "And 
the Lord spake unto Joshua, saying, Command the priests that bear 
the ark of the testimony that they come up out of Jordan," etc. ? 

THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE BOOK. 

There is nothing in the book that might not have been written 

^ within twenty-five years after the death of Joshua, as 

ably within the latest recorded event is the expedition of the Dan- 
y^after the ites against Leshem (chap, xix, 47, 48); and the state- 
death of Josb- ment that " Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, 
"^ and all the days of the elders that overlived Joshua, and 

which had known all the works of the Lord that he had done for 
Israel " (chap, xxiv, 31), does not carry us far beyond his time. It 
is evident that it was written before the age of David and Solomon, 
for it is said that " the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the 
children of Judah could not drive them out : but the Jebusites dwell 
with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day " (chapter 
xv, 63). But David drove these Jebusites out of Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
v, 6-9). Again, it is said that the Ephraimites " drave not out he 
Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer: but the Canaanites dwell amcng 
the Ephraimites unto this day, and serve under tribute " (chapter 
xvi, 10). But in 1 Kings ix, 16, it is stated that "Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt, had gone up, and taken Gezer, and burnt it with fire, and 
slain the Canaanites that dwelt in the city, and given it for a present 
unto his daughter, Solomon's wife.*' If the book of Joshua had been 
made up of fragments written principally before the time of David 
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and Solomon, but combined and edited subsequently to their time, 
it is difficult to believe that those passages which speak of the Jeb- 
usites as still dwelling in Jerusalem, and the Canaanites in Gezer, 
would have been allowed to remain without remark. Nowhere in 
Joshua is there the remotest allusion to any thing pertaining to the 
times of the kings of Judah, or to the condition of affairs in the age 
of the judges. Of this the most natural explanation is, that the book 
was written in neither of those periods. 

In Joshua x, 13, mention is made of the book of Jasher. As this 
is also referred to in 2 Sam. i, 18, as containing the lamentation 
of David over Saul and Jonathan, it has been thought by De 
Wette that the Book of Joshua could not have been written before 
the time of David. But the proper title of this quoted No al]llgkm to 
book is the "Book of the Upright" a book reciting the acts Jotbua to u» 
of fust men, not named after the author, for in that case jSagee w u» 
the noun Jashar would not have had the article lann, zings. 
the fashar, or, the upright. Gesenius understands it to be " a collec- 
tion or anthology of ancient Hebrew poems, ... so called as cele- 
brating the praises of upright men, or, perhaps, for some other cause " 
(Heb. Lex.). Ftlrst prefers to render it, "the Book of the Israelites^ 
i. e., national book," according to a tradition in the Talmud (Heb. 
Lex.). It may, accordingly, have been a record of the actions 
of pious Israelites, written in the age of Joshua and subsequently. 

The numerous particulars given in various parts of the Book of 
Joshua at least show that the author drew from original sources, 
if he was not contemporary with the events he relates. 

In reference to Rahab the harlot it is said, "she dwelleth in 
Israel even unto this day" (chap, vi, 25), which most naturally 
means that Rahab was still alive when the book was written. Re- 
specting the Gibeonites who had deceived Joshua, it is said he 
" made them that day hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
congregation, and for the altar of the Lord, even unto this day, in 
the place which he should choose " (chap, ix, 27), which shows that 
Jerusalem was not yet chosen. 

From the brief manner in which Joshua pronounces a curse upon 
the rebuilder of Jericho (vi, 26), it is evident that the prophecy was 
written before the time of Ahab (918-897 B. C), in whose days Hiel 
rebuilt it (1 Kings xvi, 34). 

The language of Josh, v, 1 furnishes a probable proof that the 
writer was among those who crossed the Jordan. When they " heard 
that the Lord had dried up the waters of the Jordan from before the 
children of Israel, until we were passed over" etc. In the margin, 
however, Q*vp, until they passed over, is written, and so the passage 
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is rendered by the Septuagint, Targura, and Peshito Syriac, which 
diminishes something of the force of the passage as it stands written 
in the Hebrew text, but is not conclusive against it. 

In the time of the composition of the Book of Joshua Zidon is 
called "great Zidon" (Josh. xi, 8; xix, 28), and Tyre is of inferior 
importance (Josh, xix, 29); but in the time of the prophet Joel 
(B. C. 800) Tyre is of the first importance, and Zidon second (Joel 
iii, 4) ; so also in the time of Isaiah (chap, xxiii). 

In various parts of the Book of Joshua occurs the phrase M unto 
this day." But this by no means indicates a long interval between 
the events and the time of the writer, and it is used simply to de- 
clare the facts or condition of things in the writer's time. 

That Joshua was written before the Book of Judges is evident 
Direct proof of from the fact that Judges begins where Joshua leaves on; 
written before an( * recapitulates but few of the events recorded in the 
judges. latter. In some instances there seems to be a quotation 

of Joshua in the Book of Judges, and in other instances an abridg- 
ment. As a general rule, in historical statements the circumstantial 
account is the primitive one, while the shorter, or abridged form, is 
later. For a subsequent writer, living far away in point of time from 
the events, has nothing of his own to add, and he often satisfies him- 
self with giving the substance of what is well known. As an exam- 
ple of the quotation of Joshua in Judges, compare Josh, xv, 16-19 
with Judges i, 12-15. Judges i, 19 is an abridgment of Josh, xvii, 
15-18. Judges iii, 3 is an abridgment of Josh, xiii, 1-6. It is evi- 
dent that Josh, xxiv, 28-31 is older than Judges ii, 6-9, for the last 
verse of the former states that " Israel served the Lord all the days 
of Joshua, and all the days of the elders that overlived Joshua, and 
which had known all the works of the Lord, that he had done for Is- 
rael." To this passage the author of Judges, living at a later period, 
adds: "And also all that generation were gathered unto their fa- 
thers : and there arose another generation after them, which knew 
not the Lord, nor yet the works which he had done for Israel " 
(Judg. ii, 10). 

It seems very clear, where the same facts are related both in Joshua 
and Judges, that in the former book the narratives are the originals, 
from their being fuller, and standing in close connexion with each 
other, while in the latter book they are comparatively isolated. 

Respecting the authorship of the book it is impossible for us to 
Ttoftutbontup speak with certainty. We may, however, confidently 
of Joshua. assert that it had not the same author as the books of 
the Pentateuch. For wn, hu, which occurs nearly two hundred 
times in the Pentateuch as feminine, meaning she, is never so used 
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ill Joshua, but a separate form, Kin, A/, is employed to designate this 
gender, and occurs twenty times. In the Pentateuch the form of 
Jericho is always friT, Yiricho, occurring twenty-six times, while in 
Joshua we have always the form wry, Yiricho y occurring eleven 
times. In the Pentateuch, when the kingdom of Og or Sihon is men- 
tioned, it is 70*700, mamlakhah, but in Joshua it is noSoo, mamlakhuth. 

There are some other words in which the Pentateuch and Joshua 
differ. 

It is expressly stated that Joshua wrote the words of the covenant 
he made with the people in the book of the law of God (chap, xxiv, 
25, 26). And there is nothing improbable in the supposition that 
he himself wrote memoirs of his time. These, with the description 
of the land given in a book (chap, xviii, 4-9), served as the basis of 
the work, which was probably composed by Eleazar or Phinehas. 
How far the book of Jashar was used it is impossible to say, as 
there is but one reference to it (chap, x, 13). According to the 
Talmud * the Book of Joshua was written by Joshua himself. To 
this work Eleazar, the son of Aaron, gave the conclusion, and Phin- 
ehas afterwards added the last verse. Though placed at the head 
of the prophets, it was still regarded as an appendage to the Penta- 
teuch. 

THE HISTORICAL CREDIBILITY OF JOSHUA. 

The great outlines of the history must be undoubtedly true, if 
written either in the time of Joshua or in the subse- The Miloiy to 
quent age. In any event, the account of the settling of ertdentij ooo- 
the Promised Land by the different tribes of Israel must lempoim,y - 
be true, as we know they conquered the country and divided it 
among themselves. The numerous details given in various parts of 
the history indicate that many of the events were committed to writ- 
ing soon after they occurred, and must be matters of fact. 

All through the history the Israelites are represented as being 
directed by the Almighty, who aided them in their conquests. There 
is nothing improbable in this, if we believe that God brought them 
out of Egypt and led them through the desert ; it was but the com- 
pletion of the exodus. 

Dr. Davidson admits: "that Joshua led the Israelites into the 
Promised Land after the death of Moses ; that he con- xbe r— ng m. 
quercd a great part of the territory belonging to the i ?![V byl>p * I £ 
Canaanites, and distributed it among the various tribes ; mythical, 000- 
that the tabernacle was set up at Gilgal and Shiloh ; and d* 81 * 1 ' 
that there were two distributions of territory, the former, of the ron- 

1 Ftost, p. 10 
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quered parts in the southern half of Palestine, and the second, of 
other territory, cannot be disbelieved/ 9 ' He, however, regards a 
part of the history as mythical. He admits nothing miraculous in 
the crossing of the Jordan by the Israelites ; " for an army," he tells 
us, "could pass over the fords of Jordan without much difficul- 
ty, apart from any marvellous interference of Jehovah." In proof 
of this he cites the fact that the troops of David and Absalom 
crossed it, where there is no allusion to anything miraculous (2 Sam* 
xvii, xix). But the instances cited are not to the point, unless it can 
be shown that these passages occurred at the same season in which 
it was crossed by the Israelites. It is especially stated in the narra- 
tive : " for Jordan overfloweth all his banks all the time of harvest " 
(Josh, iii, 15). 

If the Jordan had been very low at the time, this fact might have 
been attributed to Divine interposition, and the story might have 
arisen that Jehovah dried up the waters. But how could the story 
have arisen that the waters had been cut off, when, in fact, the Isra- 
elites must have been, without the interposition of Providence, near 
drowning in the passage at that season of the year ? How could the 
story have arisen about the stones that were taken up from the Jor- 
dan at the time, and deposited in Gilgal, for the perpetual memorial 
of the drying up of the river ? 

Dr. Davidson also rejects the account of the falling of the walls 
of Jericho through the intervention of Jehovah. He thinks it was 
captured in a natural way. How, then, did the circumstantial ac- 
count of its overthrow by Jehovah arise? The original account 
must in that case have been entirely forgotten, and the present ac- 
count have been a sheer fabrication. But it is not likely that the 
capture of the first important city of Palestine should have been so 
soon forgotten, and that a history of its capture entirely different 
from that of the other cities should have been fabricated to take its 
place. 

In the description of Joshua's defeat of the hosts of the five king* 
m* itanding °^ tne Araorites occurs an account of a remarkable 
urn of the sun miracle, the standing still of the sun and moon, which 



seems to create great difficulty, and has given rise to 
many discussions and conjectures : " Then spake Joshua to Jeho- 
vah in the day when Jehovah delivered up the Amorites before the 
children of Israel, and he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou 
still upon Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And 
the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the 

1 Vol i, p. 43a 
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book of Jashar (the Upright) ? So the sun stood still in the midst 
of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day. And 
there was no day like that before it or after it, that Jehovah heark- 
ened unto the voice of a man : for Jehovah fought for Israel " (chap. 
x, 12-14). 

In this passage all that precedes " is not this written in the Book 
of Jashar ? " beginning with " sun, stand thou," etc., must be a quota- 
tion from this poetical book. If nothing more than this poetical ex- 
tract were given we might regard it as a bold figure, meaning nothing 
more than that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, that is, that 
it should not go down until he had subdued his enemies, and that in 
reality the sun seemed reluctant to set. And this might be con- 
firmed by the song of Deborah (Judges v, 20) : " The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera." But the addition made by the sa- 
cred historian renders such an explanation as this a difficult one : 
" So the sun stood still in' the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day. And there was no day like that before or 
after it, that Jehovah hearkened unto the voice of a man : for Jehovah 
fought for Israel." In this remark there is nothing poetical, but the 
historian tells us that the sun remained in mid-heaven about a whole 
day. If the day was not lengthened, there was no place for this 
remark. 

To this passage there seems to be an allusion in the prayer of 
Habakkuk, which refers to the wonders of the exodus : ^^,,03 to 
*' The sun and the moon stood still in their habitation " this miracle in 
(chap, iii, 11). Yet it is remarkable that this stupendous Habftkkuk ' 
miracle is nowhere else referred to, either in the Old or in the New 
Testament. This fact, however, is no sufficient cause for its rejec- 
tion. The principal difficulty respecting the standing still of the 
sun and moon seems to be, that under the circumstances no such 
magnificent miracle was necessary. But here it must be confessed 
that we have no means £ priori of determining how far the Deity 
would control natural laws for the salvation of his people. In 
granting that Divine power assisted Joshua in the conquest of Ca- 
naan, we cannot consistently stint this power, or subject it to arbi- 
trary rules of our own. This would be as inconsistent as it is in the 
case of Mr. Darwin, who, in creation, limits the Deity to the origina- 
tion of a few primordial forms, into which he infused life. There 
seems to be no middle ground between accepting the miracle, or 
rejecting the account of it as an interpolation ; but of the latter 
hypothesis we have no proof. 

The language of Joshua addressed to the sun and moon has 
nothing inconsistent with the truths of astronomy. We are not to 
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suppose that Joshua was acquainted with the true system of the uni- 
verse, nor do we suppose that the historian had any such knowledge. 
It made no difference to the Israelites whether the sun or earth 
stood still, provided the day was lengthened. Even a modern as- 
tronomer might use the language of Joshua, and the historian cer- 
tainly, without inconsistency. 

In the address of Joshua at Shechem he exhorts the people to 
put away the gods which their fathers served in Mesopotamia and 
in Egypt, and to serve the Lord (chap, xxiv, 14). This does not 
imply that the people in the time of Joshua were idolaters, but it 
warns them of the danger of relapsing into idolatry. And the an* 
swer of the people clearly shows that they were not idolaters, for 
they reply : " God forbid that we should forsake Jehovah to serve 
other gods " (chap, xxiv, 16). This harmonizes with the statement 
that " Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua," etc. (ver. 31) 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 

T^HE Book of Judges (croato) stands next in the Hebrew Canon. 
It takes its name from its being principally occupied with the 
history of those judges who ruled in the period between Joshua and 
the Prophet Samuel. 

Chapters i, ii, iii, 1-7, contain isolated events that occurred in the 
history of the conquest of Canaan, in part a repetition of those in 
Joshua, and also a general statement of the sins, the punishments, 
and the deliverances of Israel in the days of the judges, which serves 
as an introduction to the more special history of these times. The 
next section (chapter iii, 8-xvi) embraces the names of thirteen 
judges, raised up by Providence for the deliverance of Israel, and 
gives a sketch of the history of the most conspicuous of them. The 
last five chapters (xvii-xxi) relate several important events which 
occurred in the times of the judges, but which do not belong to the 
thread of the narrative in the preceding chapters ; viz., the affairs of 
Micah, the capture of Laish by the Danites, the war between the 
Benjamites and the other tribes of Israel growing out of the abuse, 
by a band of Benjamites, of a concubine of a Levite, and the con- 
trivance by which the Benjamites obtained wives from the othei 
tribes. 
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THE UNITY OP THE BOOK. 

There is no sufficient ground for assigning this book to several 
authors, as some have done. It is evident that the main Not |he wwk 
portion (chap, ii, 6-xvi) proceeded from one source ; for or aemi ra- 
it narrates the history of the judges, in which we can see th * r "* 
no diversity of authorship ; but, on the contrary, the ever-recurring 
l-hrase, "The children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord " 
(chaps, it, ii, iii, 7, vi, 1), or with the addition of "again '* to this 
phrase (chapters iii, 12, iv, 1, x, 6, xiii), points to one writer. In the 
history of Samson (chapters xiii-xvi) we have a connected ac- 
count, evidently written by one author. In fact, the main portion of 
the book is quite closely connected together. The last five chap- 
ters (chapters xvii-xxi), disconnected from the chapters preceding, 
narrate events that belonged to the early part of the history of the 
judges. In respect to the use of language in different parts of the 
book, we may observe that ^en, mashakh % in the sense of to approach, 
to draw near, seems to be found nowhere except in Judges iv, 6 and 
xx, 37. The Niphal form of pp, zaaq, to be gathered, occurs in Judg. 
vi, 34, 35, and in xviii, 22, 23, fro ,- v "VJK, to be impeded of the right 
handy to be left-handed. Judges iii, 15 ; xx, 16 ; nowhere else. 
And, as the events related in them belong to the earl) period of 
the judges, and are described with so much vividness, there is no 
reason for referring their composition to an age later than that of 
the preceding chapters. This Bleek himself acknowledges. 1 

Respecting the first part of the book (chapters i-ii, 5), there 
is no good reason for attributing it to another author than that of 
the middle portion. It begins with the statement, " Now after the 
death of Joshua, it came to pass that the children of Israel asked 
the Lord, saying, Who shall go up for us against the Canaanites 
first to fight against them ? And the Lord said, Judah shall go up," 
etc. After this the chapter presents an account of conquests made 
by Judah and Simeon, and also by Joseph ; and a statement is given 
of the places from which different tribes of Israel were unable to 
drive out the native inhabitants. Here it must be observed that 
some of the incidents are also recorded in the Book of Joshua as 
having occurred in his time, and it would seem best to suppose 
that the achievements of Judah are referred to in a general way, 
and that events which occurred both before and after the death 
of Joshua are not always discriminated. 
In the beginning of the next chapter it is stated that the angel of 

'Page 34* 
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Jehovah rebuked the Israelites for making a covenant with the Ca- 
naanites, and not throwing down their altars; whereupon the Israel- 
ites wept and sacrificed to Jehovah. This is a very suitable intro- 
duction to the history that is to follow, which begins at the sixth 
verse, with the statement, " And when Joshua had let the people go. 
the children of Israel went every man unto his inheritance to posses? 
the land." This is followed by the statement that the people served 
the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the elders that 
outlived Joshua. Next we have an account of the death of Joshua, 
and the remark that all that generation were gathered unto their 
fathers. Another generation of men arises who know not Jehovah, 
and they sin against him. We can find no sufficient proof from the 
connexion of the history to justify the remark of Bleek, 1 that it is 
not at all probable that the historian would have written, " Now after 
the death of Joshua it came to pass " (ch. i, i) ; and afterwards, "And 
Joshua the son of Nun, the servant of the Lord, died " (ch. ii, 8). 

In chap, i, i, 2, it is said, " The children of Israel asked the Lord, 
saying, Who shall go up for us against the Canaanites first, to fight 
against them ? And the Lord said, Judah shall go up." With this 
compare, for a proof of sameness of authorship (xx, 18), "And the 
children of Israel asked counsel of God, and said, Which of us shall 
go up first to the battle against the children of Benjamin? And the 
Lord said, Judah shall go up first." In both passages we have rfrnna 
battechillahi first, in the sense of making a beginning — the only pas- 
sages in the Bible in which Gesenius so defines the word. 

Criticism should be very careful not to lay down arbitrary laws in 
caution need- determining the unity of authorship respecting books writ- 
tnten^aiti- ten at so ear ty an a K e of tne world, when we have no other 
fliiuu. works of the same period with which to compare them. 

Even in regard to the finest productions of the age of Pericles in 
Greece, and of Augustus in Rome, this caution is needed. What have 
the first three chapters of Sallust's Jugurthine War to do with his 
history? yet who doubts the genuineness of those chapters? The 
search for separate and independent documents in the books of the 
Bible seems to have become a passion with many of the German 
critics, and it has been carried to a most ridiculous length. 

THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF JUDGES, 

The Book of Judges bears internal evidence of being written bc- 
*<* written fore the middle of the reign of David ; for in chap, i, 21 
J^S^f 1 ^ £2 it is stated that "the children of Benjamin did not drive 
nfgnof Darid. out the Jebusites that inhabited Jerusalem ; but the Jeb- 

1 Einleitung, p. 345. 
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antes dwell with the children of Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this 
day." David, however, took the stronghold of Zion, and drove out 
the Jebusites (2 Sam. v, 6-8). In Judges i, 29 it is said, " Neither 
did Ephraim drive out the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer, but the 
Canaanites dwelt in Gezer among them." This could not have been 
written Jater than the reign of Solomon, as it was during the time of 
that monarch that Pharaoh, king of Egypt, captured Gezer, burnt it 
with fire, slew the Canaanites that dwelt in it, and gave it as a dowry 
to his daughter, the wife of Solomon (1 Kings ix, 16). 

On the other hand, the book could not well have been written 
before the time of Saul, or the first part of the reign could not h*?« 
of David, as there seems to be a comparison between ^oretSTtjlnB 
the times of the kings and those of the judges in the of Saul, 
phrase, " In those days there was no king in Israel ; every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes " (chaps, xvii, 6 ; xxi, 25) ; or, 
simply, " In those days there was no king in Israel " (chaps, xviii, 1 ; 
xix, 1). 

In chapter xviii, 30 it is stated, " The children of Dan set up the 
graven image (of Micah) : and Jonathan, the son of o^^^,^ 
Gershom, the son of Manasseh, he and his sons were emendation in 
priests to the tribe of Dan until the day of the captivity cbtp " xy ^*** 
of the land." The latter part of this verse has an important bearing 
upon the date of the book ; for if the Assyrian captivity is referred 
to, we shall be compelled either to treat the passage as an interpo- 
lation, or to refer the composition of the whole to some time subse- 
quent to that event, that is, after B. C. 721. Houbigant conjectured 
that we should read, instead of ywn nl*?J, captivity of the land. nfta 

ffwn, captivity of the ark> referring it to the capture of the ark of God 
by the Philistines at the death of Eli. This conjecture is adopted 
by Bleek and Davidson. The emendation gives a suitable meaning 
to the passage, but we see no sufficient reason to adopt it. But 
if the phrase picn nfrj, captivity of the land, is to be received as the 

true reading, the context forbids its reference to the Assyrian 
captivity; for the next verse, which is parallel and partly ex- 
planatory of this, reads: "And they set them up Micah 's 
graven image, which he made, all the time that the house 
of God was in Shiloh." But, aft ex the removal of the ark 
from Shiloh, and its capture by the Philistines, Shiloh could 
no longer be regarded as the house of God. Hence "the 
captivity of the land " refers to the victory gained over the Isra- 
elites by the Philistines, and the deplorable consequences to Israel 
that followed it. And this is confirmed by Psa. lxxviii, 60, 61 : " So he 
Vol. L— 18 
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forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh . . . and delivered his strength 
into captivity." 

Dr. Davidson remarks on chaps, i, ii, 1-5 that this section " has an 
DftYidaoD and inherently vivid character, which favours its composition 
Meek on the soon after the events described occurred." The same 
Jtteof Judg«*. autnor re f ers chapters xvii-xxi to the time of tfee kings, 
* s perhaps the reign of Saul, or the beginning of David's;" and, while 
admitting that the middle portion (chaps, ii, 6-xvi) contains material! 
as old as any other part of the book, and** that the constituent parts 
are authentic records of a pretty early date," he thinks the compiler 
of the whole work must be placed in the time of the later kings. 1 
Bleek refers the composition of the book, as a whole, to the time 
of the earlier kings. Schrader absurdly refers the final composition, 
or present form of the book, to the close of the Jewish kingdom, 
about B. C. 6oo.* 

Respecting the authorship of Judges, nothing is known. The 
Talmud,' most of the rabbies, as well as many Christian theologians, 
attribute it to Samuel, and this is not at all improbable. 

THE CHARACTER OF ITS HISTORY. 

The Book of Judges bears every mark of being veritable history. 
There is .a vividness in many of its narratives that is rarely sur- 
passed. What a natural picture Ve have in the nineteenth chapter, 
in which the Jebusites are represented as still dwelling in Jerusalem ! 
How many particulars are given which must have come from eye- 
witnesses ! The song of Deborah, which celebrates the defeat of 
Sisera by Barak, is acknowledged to be a composition belonging to 
the time of the Judges. It is exceedingly spirited, and frequently 
sublime ; and the vivid manner in which it sets forth in detail the 
conflict with Sisera shows that it must have been composed, even 
if not written, soon after the events described. 

Even De Wette says of the history in the book : "Although the 
DeWette'sad- narrative is partly interwoven with miraculous and 
mjadona as to mythological traits, it bears the stamp, nut only of a 
t*L ^f" 1 this genuine, not over-refined tradition of. the people, but 
w *° 1 ^ even of a true historical transmission, and it gives us a 

vivid picture of the condition and of the morals of the people in 
those times." 4 "The descriptions of the book," says Dr Davidson, 
" are, commonly, natural and graphic, bearing on their face the im- 

1 Page 466. "Einleitung, p. 333. 

• Baba Batra, 14b. Furst explains the Talmudic passage to mean that th? Prophet 
Samuel ediU* the book from existing single narratives. — Uebcr den Kanon, p. II. 

• Schrader's De Wett*, r 327- 
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press of historical truth." s But, notwithstanding this statement, he 
finds mythological exaggerations in the history of Gideon and Sam- 
son ; that is, the supernatural parts of the history are myths. But 
would it not be absurd to suppose that the same writer who describes 
so faithfully and minutely events in some chapters, should, in others, 
give us so many myths when treating of the affairs of the same age 
with which he seems to be equally familiar ? Are we to reject every 
thing superhuman in the history of the Israelites ? 

Schrader thinks he finds repetitions and contradictions, and a dif- 
ferent tone of representation, and a different economy, Tbe ^j^ <* 
in various parts of the book. But the instances he cites sobrader m to 
amount to little or nothing. He finds a contradiction J,,dae, • 
between chapter i, 18, where it is stated that " Judah took Gaza with 
the coast thereof, and Ekron with the coast thereof," and chapter 
iii, 3, where " five lords of the Philistines " are mentioned as being 
left unsubdued to prove Israel. It requires no deep investigation 
to remove the scarcely apparent discrepancy; for in the latter 
passage reference is made to the nations left unsubdued at the death of 
Joshua, which is perfectly plain from the latter part of the preceding 
chapter ; but the former passage (chap, i, 18) speaks of what was done 
after the death of Joshua. 



«•» ■ 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE BOOK OF RUTH. 

TTHIS book, though placed in the Hagiographa, which is the fourth 
A and last division of the Hebrew Bible, properly belongs to the 
period of the Judges, in whose times the events described in it 
occurred. 

In the days of the judges of Israel, when there was a famine in 
the land, Elimelech, of Bethlehem-Judah, his wife Naomi, and his 
two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, went to sojourn in the land of Moab. 
Upon the death of Elimelech his two sons marry women of Moab — 
Orpah and Ruth. After the death of her two sons, Naomi, with her 
daughter-in-law Ruth, returns to Bethlehem. After this Ruth gleans 
ears of corn in the field of Boaz, a relative of Elimelech. Boaz thus 
becomes acquainted with Ruth, and finally marries her. Of this 
union is born a son, Obed, the father of Jesse, the father of David 
(chaps, i-iv). 

»Vot. i, pagc/69. 
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DESIGN OP THE BOOK. 

The book was* evidently written to give the ancestry of David, 
and ends with the verse, " And Obed begat Jesse, and Jesse begal 
David.*' To seek for any other design than this is useless. 

ITS DATE AND AUTHOR. 

It was probably written not later than the time of David. When 
he had become king over Israel, and gained a great reputation, it 
was natural that some one should write out his genealogy. Had 
the book been written after his time, it is likely that Solomon, at 
least, would also have been named. 

The language of Ruth bears great similarity to that of the books 
of Judges and Samuel ; yet there is a tendency in some instances 
towards Aramaic forms. The addition of yodh (') to the second 
person singular, preterit feminine, in the words 'notf, wt (chapter 
"*• 3)1 ai *d *ro3& (chap, iii, 4), is Aramaic ; yet they may have been 
very ancient forms, as we have the same ending to the personal pro- 
noun, second person feminine (in Judg. xvii, 2), 'HK. The form *"myn 

•• • •»— 

chap, ii, 8) is Aramaic. No stress is to be laid on the ending, nun 
(l), second person, singular, future, in a few words, as it occurs in 
1 Sam. i, 14; and second person plural, future, masculine termina- 
tion (p), occurs even in Genesis. Such forms are no proof of a late 
stage of the language. 

The phrase o*m kpj, to take wives (chap, i, 4), though considered 
a late expression, is, nevertheless, found in Judges xxi, 23. 

Bleek ' observes on the Aramaic forms, " that they are not of such 
a nature that the age of the composition of the work can be deter* 
mined from them with any degree of certainty." 

If we were sure that no generations have been omitted between 
Obed and Jesse, it would be easy to fix the narrative as belonging 
to the times of the great-grandfather of David. But, as several gen- 
erations between Hezron and Boaz are omitted (chap, iv, 18-21), a 
similar omission may have been made between Obed and Jesse. 

CHARACTER OF THE NARRATIVE. 

The history of Naomi and Ruth, and the marriage of the latter 
«te history a with Boaz, are given with great simplicity, and impress us 
«?3 l Habrefr deeply w *^ t * ie ^ r trut ^- Nowhere can there be foand 
nt%. a more beautiful picture of the early country life of the 

Hebrews. Few, indeed, have regarded the narrative as a fiction. 

1 Page 356. 
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And, indeed, what Hebrew would have thought of inventing the 
story that the great king of the nation sprang in part from Moabite 
blood! 

44 The little book of the gleaner Ruth/' says Humboldt, u presents 
us with a charming and exquisitely simple picture of nature. Goethe* 
at the period of his enthusiasm for the East, spoke of it ' as the love- 
liest specimen of epic and idyllic poetry which we possess.' " * 

RABBINICAL VIEW OP THE BOOK OP RUTH. 

"'This book/ says tradition, 'on account of its contents would 
never have been admitted into the Kethubim (Hagiographa), as it 
contains no law, prophecy, or national history, were it not that the 
object of its admission was to show forth the divine favour bestowed 
upon Boaz for his liberality and benevolence, by making him the pro- 
genitor of the royal house of David/ Tradition also held that the 
history of the woman related in it is really true, genuine, and credible; 
that the Prophet Samuel, after he had written the Book of Judges, 
composed this as a supplement, in order to describe the descent of 
David, whom he had anointed king, and to remind him of the noble 
simplicity of the morals of his ancestors. . . . And as the Psalter of 
David stood at the beginning of the Hagiographa, the Book of Ruth 
was prefixed to it as a prologue for the glorification of David/' * 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE BOOKS OP SAMUEL. 

THE two Books of Samuel, doubtless, originally formed but one? 
** and took the name of Samuel from his being the chief character 
in the first part of the history. In the Septuagint they form the first 
two of the four Books of Kings. From their character it is quite 
evident that they must be separated from the two Books of Kings in 
respect to date and authorship. 

The books may be divided into three sections : the first em- 
bracing the period of the administration of the Prophet ^^4^^ 
Samuel (1 Sam. i-xii) ; the second containing the his- into time see* 
tory of the reign of Saul (chaps, xiii-xxxi) ; the third *** 
containing the reign of David (2 Sam. i-xxiv). 

'Cosmos, toL 11, 4x5. * Flint, Ueber den Kanon, pp. 6s, 63. 

• In the time of Origen they constituted one book among the Hebrew*, la Em* 
bint. Hist Ecdes., vi, 35. 
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DATE AND AUTHORSHIP. 

The two Books of Samuel end with the last political act of David, 
the numbering of the people. The Book of Kings opens with the 
statement that " David was old and stricken in years/' and bears 
no necessary connexion with those preceding it. We have straight- 
way an account of the installation of Solomon as king. Thus the 
two Books of Samuel end with the official life of David, to which 
.point of time the historian brings down his narrative. 

These books do not appear to be compiled from preceding ones, 
and nowhere in them is there any reference to other historical 
works, 1 — quite unlike the two Books of Kings, in which we find it 
stated, " And the rest of the acts of Solomon, and all that he did, 
and his wisdom, are they not written in the Book of the Acts of Solo- 
mon ? " (i Kings xi, 41.) " Now the rest of the acts of Rehoboam, 
and all that he did, are they not written in the Book of the Chron- 
icles of the Kings of Judah ? " (1 Kings xiv, 29.) Besides these ref- 
erences we find nine others in 1 Kings, and many such references in 
2 Kings. These facts separate the two Books of Samuel from those 
of Kings. 

Nowhere in Samuel is there any reference to the Babylonian cap- 

written before t * v ^ t ) r » or > indeed, to the removal of the ten tribes by 

toe revolt of Shalmaneser, nor even to the separation of the ten tribes 

from Judah at the beginning of the reign of Rehoboam, 

the successor of Solomon. 

That we find in 1 Kings ii, 27-35 references to prophetic declara- 
tions recorded in 1 Sam. ii, 31-35, iii, n-14, 2 Sam. iii, 27-29, 
and that in 1 Kings viii, 17-20 we find Solomon speaking of God's 
declaration to David respecting a temple to be built by his son, re- 
lated in 2 Sam. vii, furnishes no proof that the original history era- 
braced a portion of 1 Kings, on which Bleek lays some stress. That 
predictions are recorded by one writer, and their fulfillment by 
another, presents no difficulty except to those who have no faith in 
divine inspiration. The phrase " unto this day," occurring in vari- 
ous places (as t Sam. v, 5, xxx, 25, 2 Sam. vi, 8), does not neces- 
sarily imply a long period of time between the events and the 
recording of them. 

There is nothing in the books that points to a period later than 
the first part of the reign of Solomon, or the close of that of David. 
In this connexion the two following passages are to be considered : 
M Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to inquire of God, thus he 
spake, Come and let us go to the seer ; for he that* is now called a 
•The exception is a single reference to the Book of Jashar, 2 Sam. i, 18. 
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prophet was beforetime called a seer " (i Sam. ix, 9). " Then Achish 
gave him (David) Ziklag that day ; wherefore Ziklag pertaineth unto 
the kings of Judah unto this day " (chapter xxvii, 6). The first 
of these passages affords no proof that the writer lived later than 
the age of David. In 1 Sam. ix, 19 Samuel calls himself a seer; 
but Nathan, a messenger of God contemporary with David, is 
called a prophet (*'pj) (2 Sam. vii, 2); and in the superscription to 
Psalm li. Gad, another contemporary with David, is also called a 
prophet (*'3J) (i Sam. xxii, 5). The second of these passages, 
respecting Ziklag, has been thought to indicate that the writer 
lived not earlier than the reign of Rehoboam (about B. C. 975), 
in whose time the ten tribes revolted. Both the Septuagint and 
the Peshito-Syriac read : " Pertaineth to the king (not kings) of Ju- 
dah," which might have been written in the time of David. But 
if we abide by the Hebrew reading, the passage could have been 
written in the beginning of Solomon's reign ; for we are under 
no necessity of supposing that there is a reference in the passage 
to the division of the Israelites after the lime of Solomon into the 
kingdom of Judah and the kingdom of Israel. The sacred histo- 
rian states that Achish, the Philistine king, gave Ziklag to David, 
which, though situated within the kingdom of Judah, and after- 
wards assigned to Simeon (Josh, xix, 5), had not yet been possessed 
by either of these tribes. When David received the town he had 
been already anointed king, and he reigned " over the house of Ju- 
dah " seven years and six months. The distinction between Israel 
and Judah already existed in his time, and grew out of the fact that 
David belonged to the tribe of Judah, over which alone he had first 
ruled seven years and a half, during a part of which time Ish- 
bosheth, the son of Saul, reigned over Israel. Even Schrader 1 re- 
marks, " The designation of collective Israel as Israel and Judah 
(1 Sam. xviii, 16, 2 Sam. xxiv, 1), seems to belong to the time of 
David (Davidisch)." It is, indeed, possible that the passage re- 
specting Ziklag's pertaining to the kings of Judah unto this day may 
be a later addition to the original text. 

The passage, " she had on a long tunic, for thus do the virgin 
daughters of the king wear (future, are accustomed to wear) robes " 
(2 Sam. xiii, 18), affords no proof whatever of a long time interven- 
ing between the event and its recording. 

Ewald places the composition of the books twenty or thirty years 
after the death of Solomon, and Bleek ' at a somewhat later period, 
while Davidson * prefers the reign of Asa, B. C. 940. It is natural 

1 De Wette— Schrader, p. 346. * BinL, p. 363. ■ Intro., voL i, p. 528. 
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for us to expect some reference in the Books of Chronicles to the 
Books of Samuel in respect to the sources of the history of David 
and such reference there seems to be in i Chron. xxix, 29 : " Now 
the acts of David the king, first and last, behold, they are written in 
the Book of Samuel the Seer, and in the Book of Nathan the Proph- 
et, and in the Book of Gad the Seer." Samuel, it seems, wrote the 
history of his own times, and so did Nathan and Gad afterwards. 
Nathan, it is probable, survived David ; at least, he is mentioned iv 
the first chapter of 1 Kings. 

It seems not improbable that Nathan wrote the two Books of Sam 
me propbet ue ^* ** e was a contemporary of Gad the prophet, though 
Nattuui prob»- younger, it would seem, and there was no good reason 
wy UMMitbor. w j^ ^ s j lou i c j m2 ke any use of what Gad wrote. The 
history of the time of Samuel he could have learned from the writings 
of Samuel, or from those who were still living and had participated 
in the events described in the first part of the book. On this sup- 
position the work was written at the close of the reign of David or 
at the beginning of that of Solomon. It bears no marks of having 
been made up from the united writings of Samuel, Nathan, and Gad ; 
yet in such case it would carry with it high authority. 

According to the Talmud, Samuel wrote the work as far as the 
account of his death. The rest of x Samuel, and the whole of 2 Sam- 
uel, were written by Gad the seer and Nathan the prophet. 1 

THE CHARACTER OP THE HISTORY. 

The history is distinguished by simplicity, minuteness, and every 
indication of fairness and truth. Its three great characters, Samuel, 
Saul, and David, stand before us as real personages. In Samuel 
we see the faithful, blameless servant of Jehovah, possessing great 
power, yet never using it for his own selfish purposes. Saul every- 
where appears as the fickle, rash king, always sinning and always re- 
penting : David as a valiant warrior and just monarch, whose soul 
can always be touched with pity, especially toward Saul and his 
house. 

Dr. Davidson, while acknowledging that the history in these books 
Theoptokmiof "has the stamp of truth upon it, 9 ' nevertheless finds con* 
ifo* u» tradictions in it ; and in 2 Sam. xxi-xxiv, he thinks there 
is an historical basis, " altered and enlarged by the addi- 
tion of legendary, miraculous, and improbable circumstances." " 
Here, again, his aversion to the supernatural appears; whate rer 
has that appearance must be banished to the region of myths! As 

* rQrst, Ueter den Kanon. p. 13. • VoL i, p. 521. 
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fai as improbabilities are concerned, how many events of the most 
improbable character occur everywhere in profane history ! 

M The narrative," says De Wette, " in the second book especially, 
bears a genuine historical stamp, and is drawn, if not from contempo- 
rary memorials, yet from a very lively and faithful (only here and 
there obscure and complicated) oral tmdition, which, indeed, rests 
partly upon memorials, proverbs, and important names. With the ex- 
ception of some pieces of the nature of Chronicles, it is so rich in 
living traits of character and descriptions, that in this respect it vies 
with the best written historical compositions, and at times becomes 
biographical ; the natural connexion of the events is also often very 
satisfactory, though not set forth with sufficient clearness." ' Not- 
withstanding these acknowledgments of the high historical charac- 
ter of these books, De Wette and others think that they find incon- 
sistencies and contradictions in them. These we shall briefly con- 
sider in the historical order. 

In i Sam. vii, 13 it is stated, " So the Philistines were subdued, 
and they came no more into the coast (territories) of Is- Alto( - ed ^^ 
rael ; and the hand of the Lord was against the Phi lis- tradiodoni ex- 
tines all the days of Samuel." It has been objected that MOin6A% 
this is inconsistent with the language of chap, ix, 16, " that he [Saul] 
may save my people out of the hands of the Philistines : for I have 
looked upon my people, because their cry is come unto me." But 
the former statement, that the Philistines " came no more," obviously 
refers to the period of Samuel's life — official life, perhaps. In the 
eighth chapter Samuel is spoken of as an old man, and it is said that 
he made his sons judges, and that their conduct was bad. After this 
a king is promised who will deliver the people of Israel from the 
Philistines. It seems that the inroads of the Philistines were made 
during the administration of the wicked sons of Samuel. The state- 
ments are sufficiently exact, except to a hypercritical spirit. 

That Samuel, in accordance with a divine revelation, should anoint 
Saul to be king over Israel (1 Sam. ix, 15-17), has been considered 
inconsistent with his being chosen by lot by the people, who had de- 
manded a king. And, indeed, if Samuel had not been directed by a 
divine communication in anointing Saul, and if Providence had not 
controlled the lot so that it would fall upon Saul, the whole proceed- 
ing would have been inconsistent and absurd. As God had acceded 
to the demand of the people to have a king, there was nothing in his 
making the selection inconsistent therewith. All this is, of course, 
unsatisfactory to those who believe that no divine communication 
was made to Samuel. 

• In Schroder's De Wette, p. 335. 
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In i Sam. x, 9-12, it is said that a company of prophets met Saul, 
and that the Spirit of God fell upon him, and he prophesied ; from 
which it became a proverb, " Is Saul also among the piophets? " 
But upon another occasion we find Saul prophesying before Samuel, 
and it is added, " Wherefore they say (will say, are accustomed to say). 
Is Saul also among the prophets ? (1 Sam. xix, 24.) Here there is 
no reason to suppose that in the judgment of the writer Saul proph- 
esied for the first time, and that the adage then arose. If he proph- 
esied a second time, as the history shows, it was quite natural that 
the adage should be repeated. 

In .1 Sam. x, 8, after Samuel has anointed Saul to be king, he tells 
ami's appoint- him: "And thou shalt go down before me to Gilgal; 
toLnnfflS an<i t> ehoW > * will go down unto thee, to offer burnt 
**i. offerings, and to sacrifice sacrifices of peace offerings: 

seven days shalt thou tarry, till I come to thee, and show thee what 
thou shalt do." After this Saul is chosen by lot to be king, and, 
being sent for by men of Jabesh-gilead, east of the Jordan, to aid 
them against the Ammonites, he goes to their help, and defeats the 
Ammonites. After this Samuel says to the people, "Come and let us 
go to Gilgal to renew the kingdom there. And all the people went to 
Gilgal ; and there they made Saul king before the Lord in Gilgal ; 
and there they sacrificed sacrifices of peace-offerings before the 
Lord " (chap, xi, 14, 15). It is very evident that Samuel's direction 
to Saul after anointing him, to go down to Gilgal, where he would 
make offerings and tell him what to do, has reference to the meeting* 
just mentioned, where Saul was made king. Nothing is said respect- 
ing Saul's going first to Gilgal; this was not necessary; but if he 
should do so, he was to tarry for Samuel seven days. 

In the face of these facts it is not easy to see how De Wette can 
make the following passage refer to chap, x, 8: "And he (Saul) 
tarried seven days, according to the set time that Samuel had ap- 
pointed : but Samuel came not to Gilgal ; and the people were scat- 
tered from him " (chap, xiii, 8). When this appointment was made 
we know not ; but it would seem that seven days was the usual time 
that Saul was to wait for Samuel. Saul had collected the army of 
the Israelites at Gilgal, and the Philistines gathered together to fight 
them. This was two years after Saul had been made king (chap, 
xiii, 1), and can have no reference to chap, x, 8. 

While waiting for Samuel at Gilgal Saul forces himself to offer 
sacrifices, for which he is censured by Samuel, who informs him that 
his kingdom shall not continue. > 

In the fifteenth chapter Saul is sent to exterminate the Amalekites, 
but failing to carry out fully the command, the word of the Lord 
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comes to Samuel : " It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be 
king, for he is turned back from following me," etc. (chap, xv, n). 
After this Samuel tells Saul : " For thou hast rejected the word of 
the Lord, and the Lord hath rejected thee from being king over Is- 
rael " (ver. 26). Here there is no inconsistency. In respect to the 
former transgression the declaration was, ''Thy kingdom shall not 
continue; " while, on account of further disobedience, he is already 
rejected from being king. This is something more than a repetition. 

In the account given of David's going forth to meet Goliath, it is 
stated that Saul inquired of Abner, " Whose son is this Snui'i upkk 
youth?" and that Abner replied, "As thy soul liveth, ^T °Lm5j 
O king, I cannot tell ; " and that, after David had re- conaMerecL 
turned to Saul with the head of the Philistine, he put the question to 
him, "Whose son art thou? " to which he replies, " I am the son of 
thy servant Jesse the Bethlehemite (1 Sam. xvii, 55-58). As the 
house of his father was to be made free in Israel, it was important to 
know this. It has been considered utterly incredible by some that 
Saul should not have known whose son David was, when he had al- 
• ready played before him, having been sent to him by Jesse at Saul's 
request 

It is true that it does seem singular that Saul, under the circum- 
stances, should not have known David's father. But it may be c* 
plained by the consideration that the number of Saul's officers, ac- 
quaintances, and* visitors, must have been very great, and that it 
might easily have happened that the name of David's father had es- 
caped him at the time. How frequently it occurs that the names of 
persons with whom we are acquainted escape the memory when they 
have been some time absent from us. How many governors of States 
remember the names of all the men who have been employed near 
them, to say nothing of the Christian names of their fathers? With us, 
to know the son is to know the surname of the father ; but with Saul it 
was entirely different Further, Saul, in his hypochondriacal state, 
may have been subject to remarkable lapses of memory. But, if we 
are to reject every thing as unhistorical which a priori was improb- 
able, what havoc we will make of history ! How long David re 
mained with Saul on his first visit to him (1 Sam. xvi, 2 1-23) it is im- 
possible to say, but probably it was but for a shor*; time. It is said 
that he became Saul's armour-bearer; but this may refer to what 
happened subsequently to David's fight with the Philistine; for after 
that event it is said that " Saul took him that day, and would let him 
go no more home to his father's house " (chap, xviii, 2). In the ac- 
count of David, previous to his fight with the giant, it is said, in 
speaking of the three eldest sons of Jesse who followed Saul : " lint 
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David went, and returned from Saul to feed his father's sheep ai 
Bethlehem " (chap, xvii, 15). 

The Vatican copy of the Septuagint omits chaps, xvii, 12-31, 55-58, 
and xviii, 1-5. This would lemove all difficulty by the omission 
of the passage expressing Saul's ignorance of the name of David * 
father. But we have no sufficient authority for the rejection of the 
passages omitted in the Vatican copy of the LXX, as they are found 
in the Peshito-Syriac version and in the Targum. That Saul on 
two different occasions (1 Sam. xviii, 10, 11, xix, 10) hurled a jav- 
elin at David, has in it nothing strange ; certainly nothing to lead 
as to infer that it is the same event twice related. 

In chap, xix, 2 Jonathan informs David of Saul's intention to kill 

outer alleged ^* m » ^ut * n c ^ a P' xx » x > 2 > wn ^n David declares that 
oontradictioM Saul is seeking his life, Jonathan says : " God forbid ; 
^'^ thou shalt not die : behold, my father will do nothing, 
either great or small, but that he will show it me." These passages 
De Wette regards as contradictory. But it must be remembered 
that after Jonathan had communicated to David Saul's intention to 
kill him, he remonstrated with his father against such an act, and 
Saul swore that David should not be slain. It is true that after this, 
when the evil spirit comes upon Saul, he again attempts to kill Da- 
vid, but David escapes from him. Again Jonathan, in the second 
instance, does not express himself very confidently, but declares 
his intention to sound his father, and to communicate the result 
to David. Jonathan would naturally have as good an opinion as 
possible of his father, and think that, notwithstanding his bad con- 
duct, he would yet, in his better moments, have some regard for his 
oath. But suppose the two passages contain inconsistent senti- 
ments — is the same man always consistent with himself? 

In 1 Sam. xxi, 10-15 ; xxii, 1, it is said that David, for fear of Saul, 
Red to King Achish of Gath ; but that, becoming alarmed when his 
warlike deeds were known to the king, he changed his behaviour and 
feigned madness, and left, with the king's decided approval. The 
superscription of the thirty-fourth Psalm confirms this : " A psalm of 
David when he changed his behaviour before Abimelech, who drove 
him away, and he departed." But after this, perhaps about four 
years, David, with six hundred men and their families, goes to 
Achish, king of Gath, who gives him Ziklag in which to dwell (chap, 
xxvii). Why cannot both of these events be true? In the first 
instance it seems he was alone, and became alarmed ; he afterwards 
took courage and went with his six hundred men. Who that should 
read of an individual or of a company of soldiers playing the coward 
one day in battle, but on another occasion acting with bravery, 
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would ever imagine a contradiction or absurdity in the state- 
ments ? 

In chap, xxiv Saul, in seeking David in the wilderness of Engedi, 
goes into a cave in which David lies concealed, and kis skirt is cut 
off by the latter. This is an entirely different event from that 
described in chap, xxvi, where Saul, seeking David in the wilderness 
of Ziph, encamps and goes to sleep with a spear stuck by his pillow, 
which spear David carries away. 

The death of Samuel is twice related in nearly the same words, 
(x Sam. xxv, i, xxviii, 3). But the second statement, that he was 
dead, is required, or, at least, is made appropriate, by the account 
that follows— of the raising of Samuel by the witch of Endor. 

In 2 Sam. iii, 14 David says : " Deliver me my wife Michal, 
which I espoused to me for a hundred foreskins of the Philistines." 
This does not contradict what is in 1 Sam. xviii, 27, that David 
brought two hundred foreskins of the Philistines to Saul for Michal, 
for the contract which Saul made with him was to bring one hundred 
foreskins of the Philistines (1 Sam. xviii, 25). David modestly names 
the smaller number. 

Dr. Davidson finds a contradiction between x Sam. xv, 35 : " And 
Samuel came no more to see Saul until the day of his death," and 
x Sam. xix, 24: "And he (Saul) prophesied before Samuel." The 
first of these passages Davidson renders : " Samuel did not see Saul 
again till the day of his death." * But the proper rendering of run, 
raah, in this passage is, to visits to go to see, one of the meanings 
given by Gesenius — so the passage should be rendered, "And 
Samuel visited Saul no more till the day of his death," which is not 
contradicted by what is said of Saul's prophesying in the presence 
of Samuel, for in that case Saul sought Samuel. 

Dr. Davidson finds a contradiction in the lists of Saul's sons. In 
x Sam. xiv, 49 we have Jonathan, Ishui, and Melchi-shua; but in 
chap* xxxi, 2 it is stated that the Philistines slew Jonathan, Abin- 
adab, and Melchi-shua. But it seems best to suppose that the first 
list gives the sons of Saul at an earlier period of his reign, and that 
Abinadab was born afterwards. Ishui is probably the same who was 
afterward called Ishbosheth (man of shame\ who alone of Saul's 
tons escaped death when the others were slain, and who ruled two 
years over eleven tribes in opposition to David 

1 Vol I, p. 513. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE TWO BOOKS OF KINGS. 

T^HE two Books of Kings, originally constituting out one 1 book, are 
-*• so named from their embracing the history of the kings of Israel 
and Judah. They cover a period of about four hundred and fifty 
years, from the accession of Solomon to the throne of Israel to the 
thirty-seventh year of the Babylonian captivity. 

The whole history may be divided into three periods. The first 
THe history em braces the reign of Solomon over a united Israel 
divtafbie into (i Kings i-xi). The second contains the history of the 
three periods twQ se p arate kingdoms of Judah and of Israel, from the 
revolt of the ten tribes in the time of Rehoboam until these tribes 
were carried away captive beyond the Euphrates by Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria (i Kings xii-xxii; 2 Kings l-xvii). The third pe- 
riod embraces the history of the kingdom of Judah, from the time 
of the captivity of the ten tribes to the thirty-seventh year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, at Babylon, about B.C. 562 
(2 Kings xviii-xxv). 

SOURCES AND TIME OP THEIR COMPOSITION. 

The history everywhere refers to written documents, which were. 
doubtless, used by the author in the compilation of his work. At 
the end of the reign of Solomon it is said : "And the rest of the acts 
of Solomon, and all that he did, and his wisdom, are they not written 
in the Book of the Acts of Solomon ? " (1 Kings xi, 41.) In the sub- 
sequent part of the history, after the Israelites had been divided into 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, we have references both to "The 
Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel," and " The Book of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah." There are eighteen references 
to the former book, and fifteen to the latter. 

Here the question arises, Were these books " of Chronicles," to 

which reference is made, records written during the reigns of the 

kings of Israel and Judah, or were they historical works 

hooks content- written by two private individuals at a late period of 

vonrjTf S^l the Hebrew monarchy? The last mention of " The 

or compiled at J 

a late per ori? Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah " occurs 
, Origen in Euseb. Eccles. Hist., book vi, 25. 
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(2 Kings xxiv, 5) in reference to Jehoiakim (about B C. 600) , so 
that, on the supposition that, "The Book of the Chrc. nicies. of Ike 
Kings of Judah " was the work of a later writer, he must have lived 
at the beginning of the Babylonian captivity. But this is inad- 
missible, as there are indications in the Books of Kings that they are 
composed of documents written at an early period. 

In reference to the remnant of the people of the Amorites, Hit- 
tites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, it is said : u Upon these did 
Solomon levy a tribute of bond-service unto this day" (1 Kings 
ix, 21). Here we have reference to a state of affairs, existing in the 
time of Solomon, hardly applicable to the divided kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel, and certainly inappropriate when the ten tribes had been 
removed, and the remnant of the Canaanites in their territory were 
no longer tributary to them. . Again, in reference to the separation 
of the ten tribes from Judah in the reign of Rehoboam, it is said : 
M So Israel rebelled against the house of David unto this day " 
(1 Kings xii, 19). It is evident that this was written before the ten 
tribes were carried away captive by Shalmaneser, since the language . 
was no longer applicable after that event. 

Respecting the defection of the Edomites, it is stated : " Edom ♦ 
revolted from under the hand of Judah unto this day " (2 Kings 
viii, 22). It is evident that this was written before the Babylonian 
captivity, otherwise the language would be inappropriate, as Judah 
was then carried away captive. 

In the description of Solomon's temple occurs the following: 
w And they drew out the staves, that the ends of the staves were 
seen out in the holy place before the oracle, and they were not 
seen without: and there they are unto this day" (1 Kings viii, 8). 
But this language could not be used respecting the staves of the 
ark when the temple had been destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and all its sacred utensils had been removed; so that here, also, 
we have proof that the account was written before the Babylonian 
captivity. 

As the author of the Books of Kings lived during the Babylonian 
captivity, it might have been expected that he would have made 
some change in passages no longer applicable to the condition of 
the people in his time. But this he did not deem necessary, as the 
altered circumstances were well known, and were not of such a 
nature as to demand that he should change the language of the 
original documents. 

We cannot doubt that " The Book of the Chronicles 1 of the Kings 
of Judah," and "The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, * 

1 O^ttb B^T •n&J TOD. Book of the Affairs of the Dnys of the Kingu 
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were the annals of the respective kings of the two kingdoms, written 
down for the most part during the reign of each king. Such annals 
are referred to in the book of Esther as being kept in the kingdom 
of Persia : " He (Ahasuerus) commanded to bring the bock of the 
records of the Chronicles" (chap, vi, i). When these were read, 
there was found recorded an important event in the reign rf thit 
very king. 

Among the Hebrews we first find mention of a recorder in 2 Sam. 
Hnt mention v *" f l6, wnere li ls stat «d tnat in the time of David, ''Je- 
•f a recorder hoshaphat the son of Ahilud T*as recorder." Me Tit ion 
w is also made of him in 2 Sam. xx, 24, and in 1 Kings 

iv, 3. The same office in the time of Hezekiah was held by Joah 
the son of Asaph (2 Kings xviii, 18, 37 ; Isaiah xxxvi, 3), and in the 
time of Josiah by Joah, the son of Jehoaz (2 Chron. xxxiv, 8). Ge- 
senius defines the word T3n f matkir y (recorder^ in English version), 
" a recorder^ register, i. q., historiographer, the king's annalist, whose 
duty it was to record the deeds of the king and the events of his 
reign. . . . The same office is mentioned as existing in the Persian 
court, both ancient and modern " (Heb. Lex.). 

It is true, we do not find any mention of a recorder in the kingdom 
of Israel, yet it is probable that the Israelites would have such an 
officer. But, independently of this, the history of Israel is so closely 
interwoven with that of Judah, that the historiographer of the lattet 
kingdom would necessarily record a great deal of what occurred in 
the kingdom of Israel. 

Bleek does not favour the view that the Books of Kings were cora- 
viewiof Bieek, P ose< * ^ rom the * nna ls of the kings of Judah and Israel, 
Bchrmder, and written during their reigns. " To me it is very prob- 
Davidson. aD l e , M says he, " that what is cited under the titles of 
The Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and of the Kings of Judah was 
a larger work, which, for the most part, was not composed till a later 
period, and written at once'* ' This view has nothing in its favour, and 
must be altogether rejected, as it is contradicted by the facts of the 
case. Schroder,* while he supposes that the annals were used by 
the composer of the Book of Kings in an edition not finished before 
the death of Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv, 5), about B. C. 600, acknowl- 
edges that " it is very probable, if not certain, that a series of chap, 
ters in them were written far earlier." 

Dr. Davidson regards the work quoted by the author of Kings as 
*made up, not long before the downfall of Judah, of materials and 
monographs which had accumulated in the progress of time. It be- 
gan before the commencement of the two kingdoms, and narrated 
1 Einleitnng, p. 371. *In De Wette's Einleitung, p. 357. 
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more or less fully the public acts of the kings and otLir leading per- 
sonages. It was neither complete, nor alike valuable in all its parts. 
Another source was oral tradition." ' We have no reason to believe 
that oral tradition was an element in the composition of the Books 
of Kings. Are we to suppose that trustworthy traditions of events 
unimportant, or even any tradition at all, existed centuries after the 
events occurred ? It is a convenient way to get rid of the super- 
natural to suppose that all accounts of that nature have their origin 
in traditional elements incorporated into real, sober history. 

We, indeed, find in the Books of Kings events that are not of a 
political character, but which belong to the theocracy, and accord* 
ingly have a suitable place in the annals of the kings of Judah and 
Israel; and we are, therefore, under no necessity of seeking outside 
of these annals the sources of the history in the Books of Kings. 

The author of the Books of Kings wrote, it would seem, or at least 
finished his history, in the second half of the Babylo- Probably writ- 
nian captivity, as he states that Evil-merodach, king of *Vbatt omEi 
Babylon, lifted up the head of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, Babylonian 
out of prison, in the thirty-seventh year of his captivity, ^un- 
treated him kindly, and supported him all his life (2 Kings xxv, 
27-30). As no mention is made of the close of the captivity, it 
cannot be doubted that that event had not yet occurred when the 
author wrote. 

It is impossible to say who was the author of the two Books of 
Kings. Ancient Jewish tradition* attributed them to Tbeantbortm- 
the prophet Jeiemiah, which reference is followed by kn0WQ - 
most of the rabbies, and many of the earlier Christian theologians, 
and has been adopted by H&vernick, but rejected by Bleek, Da* 
vidson, and Keil. It is not, indeed, probable that Jeremiah was 
alive when the incidents occurred which are recorded at the close 
of the book, where it is stated that Jehoiachin was taken out of 
prison at Babylon in the thirty-seventh year of his captivity, and 
supported all his life by Evil-merodach (2 Kings xxv, 27-30), for at 
this time Jeremiah would have been about ninety years of age. The 
peculiar phraseology employed in the Books of Kings nowhere oc- 
cuis in Jeremiah. We, indeed, find that the history of the capture 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiv, 18-20, xxv), is 
nearly verbatim with that of Jer. lii. But this last chapter of Jere- 
miah was not written by him, for at the close of chap, li it is added. 
14 Thus far are the words of Jeremiah." It was probably inserted 
from the last book of 2 Kings. The author of these books doubt* 

'Introduction, vol. li, p. 34. 

•Baba Batra, 15 a, in FQrst, Ueber den Kanon p. 14. 
Vou L— 19 
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less belonged to the tribe of Judah. He was evidently a pious 
man, and zealous for the worship of the true God, and probably en* 
dowed with the prophetic spirit. 

CREDIBILITY OF THE HISTORY IN THE BOORS OF KINGS. 

The history is distinguished for its fidelity and impartiality, which 
are stamped on every page. Kings and the great men of Htbrew 
history are weighed in the impartial balances of the divine law t 
and justified or condemned according to their deeds. What but 
the stern love of truth and justice could have induced the sacred 
historian to describe the great ' crime of David and the apostasy 
of Solomon, two of their mightiest monarchs ? 

As the history was derived from contemporary annals, it rests 
upon the surest basis of truth, and is acknowledged by skeptical 
writers to be credible in a very high degree. " The genuine char- 
acter of the books is well attested by internal evidence. . . . Though 
the history is compendious and extract-like, it bears on its face the 
stamp of fidelity." ' 

A considerable number of the events recorded in these books re- 
oooftrmittoiifl ceive confirmation from monumental sources. Th^ 
of me Boom famous Moabite stone discovered at Dhiban, east of the 
•ncienfmoD™ Jordan, in 1868, by Rev. Mr. Klein, contains an inscrip- 



tion in Hebrew showing that it was erected about B. C. 
900, by Mesha, king of Moab, in commemoration of his deliverance 
from the Israelites. In 2 Sam. viii, 2 it is stated that David smote 
Moab, and that the Moabites became his servants, and brought 
gifts. How long this servitude lasted it is impossible to say, though 
it is probable that it ceased immediately after the separation of the 
ten tribes from Judah. It is certain that some time after this event 
Moab came under the dominion of the kings of Israel, for it is stated 
in 2 Kings i, 1, "Then Moab rebelled against Israel after the death 
of Ahab." We have also the further statement: "And Mesha king 
of Moab was a sheepmaster, and rendered unto the king of Israel a 
hundred thousand lambs, and a hundred thousand rams, with the 
wool. But it came to pass, when Ahab was dead, that the king of 
Moab rebelled against the king of Israel " (2 Kings iii, 4, 5). After 
this statement we have an account of the attempt of Jehoram, king 
of Israel, and successor to Ahab, to subdue Moab. For this pur- 
pose he united with the king of Judah and the king of Edom. At 
first the Moabites were defeated, and the king of Moab, in his distress, 
offered his eldest son, who was to succeed him, as a burnt offering 
upon the wall. Upon this event the Israelites returned to their own 
1 Dr. Davidson, vol. ii, pp. 39, 40. 
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land, and there was great indignation against them (2 Kings iii). 
After this, it seems, the Moabites became independent. In com- 
memoration of the deliverance of Moab, Mesha dedicated to the 
god Chemosh the celebrated stone on which were inscribed his re- 
markable achievements, of which we give the following : " I, Mesha, 
am sor of Chemoshgad, king of Moab, the Dibonite. ^ta^paon 
My father reigned over Moab thirty years, and I reigned on the Xoaute 
after my father. And I erected this stone to Chemosh -ton *' 
at Korcha, [a stone of sajlvation, for he saved me from all despoilers, 
and let me see my desire upon all my enemies. Now Om[r]i, king 
of Israel, he oppressed Moab many days, for Chemosh was angry with 
his l[a]nd. His son succeeded him, and he also said, I will oppress 
Moab. In my days he said, [let us go], and I will see my desire on 
him and his house, and Israel said, I shall destroy it forever. Now 
Omri took the land Medeba, and [the enemy] occupied it [in his 
days, and in] the days of his son, forty years. And Chemosh [had 
mercy] on it in my days ; and I built Baal-meon, and made therein 
the ditch, and I [built] Kirjathaim, for the men of Gad dwelt in 
the land [Atarjoth from of old, and the k[ing of I]srael fortified 
A[t]aroth, and I assaulted the wall and captured it." Mesha speaks 
also of capturing Nebo : " And I took from it [the vesjsels of Jeho- 
vah and offered them before Chemosh." * 

On this monument are found the following names, which also oc- 
cur in the Hebrew Scriptures: Jehovah, Chemosh (the national god 
of the Moabites), Mesha, Omri, Moab, Gad, Israel, Medeba, Ataroth, 
Dibon, Baal-meon, Nebo, Jahaz, Beth-diblathaim, Aroer, Horonaim, 
and Kirjathaim. 

This shows a remarkable confirmation of the Scripture history, and 
proves that the names we have in the Books of Kings have come down 
to us in their integrity, and that they represent real persons and 
places. 

The monuments of Assyria, also, have furnished some remarka- 
ble confirmations of the history in these books : " Sa- ^ m ., 

. Confirmations 

mana is known to the Assyrians for some centuries from Assyrian 

merely as Beth-Omri, * the house * or c city of Omri; ' mo ™™**- 
and even when they come into contact with Israelite monarchs of the 
house which succeeded Omri's upon the throne, they still regard them 
%% descendants of the great chief, whom they view, perhaps, as the 
founder of the kingdom. Thus the Assyrian records agree generally 
with the Hebrew in the importance which they assign to this mon 



1 From the inscription on the Moabite Stone, as translated and published by Chris- 
tian D. Ginsburg, LL.D., London, 1871. Also Schlottmann and others have trans- 
lated ii. 
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arch, and especially confirm the fact (related in i Kings xvi, 24) 
that he was the founder of the later Israelite metropolis, Samaria." 

" Omri's son and successor, Ahab, is mentioned by name in an 
Assyrian contemporary inscription, which, agreeably to the account 
given in the First Book of Kings with respect to the place of his 
ordinary residence (1 Kings xviii, 46; xxi, 1, 2), calls him 'Ahab 
of Jezreel? . . . Among the confederate monarchs with whom he 
leagued himself was the Damascene king, Benhadad, whom Script- 
ure also makes Ahab's contemporary."* "The Assyrian monument 
known as the ' Black Obelisk ' contains a notice of the Israel itish 
monarch, Jehu, and another of the Syrian king who succeeded Ben- 
hadad, Hazael." The reference to Jehu on the Assyrian monu- 
ments is acknowledged by Schrader : " Tribute of Jehu, son of Omri. 
The reference to Jehu, the successor of the rulers of the house of 
Omri, is secured against all doubt by the simultaneous mention of 
Hazael (in the cuneiform writing, ChazaHlu) of Damascus." • 

In 2 Kings xv, 19 mention is made of the invasion of the land of 

MentionofPui, Israel b y " Pul » the kin & of Assyria." "Of this Pul, M 
kinffofAivjria, says Rawlinson, " the Assyrian records tell us nothing. 
7 Qeranu. q r t ^ e con t rarYj t h e y j n a certain sense exclude him, 
since in the lists of the Assyrian monarchs who reigned about this 
period . . . there is no mention of Pul, and no indication of any place 
at which his reign can be inserted. ... In this silence of the Assyrian 
annals with respect to Pul, we turn to the ancient historian of Meso- 
potamia, Berosus, 4 and we find that we have not turned to him in 
vain. Berosus mentioned Pul, and placed him exactly at this pe- 
riod ; but he called him a * Chaldean,' and not an ' Assyrian, 9 mon- 
arch."* Rawlinson explains this by the fact that the king of the 
great empire of western Asia at any time after the rise of the Assyr- 
ian empire could be regarded as the " king of Assyria," as Nabopo- 
lassar in 2 Kings xxiii, 29, and Darius Hystaspis in Ezra vi, 22. 

In 2 Kings xv, 29 it is stated that " in the days of Pekah king of 
Israel came Tiglath-pileser king of Assyria, and took Ijon, and 
Abel-bethmaachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gil- 
ead, and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried them captive 
to Assyria." Again, " And king Ahaz went to Damascus to meet 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria" (2 Kings xvi, 10). Here the history 
of the monarchs of Israel and Judah touches the Assyrian history, and 
finds abundant confirmation from the Assyrian monuments. " Tig- 

1 Hist. Illus. Old Test., Rawlinson and Hackett, pp. iai, 121. 
"Ibid., pp. 122, 123. s De Wette— Schrader, p. 32a 

4 He was born in the time of Alexander the Great 
§ Hist. Illus Old Test., pp. 131, 132. 
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lath-pileser relates, that about his fifth year (B. C 741), being en- 
gaged in wars in Southern Syria, he met and defeated a vast army 
under the command of Azariah, king of Judah, the great monarch 
whose host is reckoned in Chronicles at 307,500 men, and whose 
military measures are described at considerable length (2 Chron. 
xxvi, 6-15). Again, he relates that from his twelfth to his fourteenth 
year (B. C. 734-732) he carried on a war in the same regions with 
the two kings, Pekah of Samaria and Rezin of Damascus, who were 
confederate together, and that he besieged Rezin in his capital for 
two years, at the end of which time he captured him and put him to 
death, while he punished Pekah by mulcting him of a large portion of 
his dominions, and carrying off vast numbers of his subjects into cap- 
tivity. It is scarcely necessary to point out how completely this ac- 
count harmonizes with the scriptural narrative, according to which 
Pekah and Rezin, having formed an alliance against Ahaz, and hav- 
ing attacked him, Ahaz called in the aid of Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria, who * hearkened to him, and • . . went up against Damascus, 
and took it> and carried the people captive to Kir, and slew Rezin ' 
(2 Kings xvi, 9) ; and who likewise punished Pekah by invading his 
territory and carrying away the Reubenites, the Gadites, and half 
the tribe of Manasseh (2 Kings xv, 29 ; 1 Chron. v, 6, 26), and settling 
them in Gozan in the Khabour. Further, Tiglath-pileser relates, 
that before quitting Syria he held his court at Damascus, and there 
received submission and tribute from the neighbouring sovereigns, 
among whom he expressly mentions not only Pekah, of Samaria, but 
" Yahu-JKha*i (i. e., Ahaz), king of Judah." ' This illustrates the ac- 
count of Ahaz's visit to Damascus " to meet Tiglath-pileser " (2 Kings 
xvi, 10). " The annals of Tiglath-pileser contain also some mention 
of the two Israelite monarch*, Menahem and Hoshea." 

" The capture of Samaria, and the deportation of its people by the 
Assyrians, which terminated the reign of Hoshea, and Capture of s*- 
at the same time brought the kingdom of Israel to an £J ri t l j2{f Jf 
end, is noticed in the annals of Sargon, who was Shal- sargon. 
maneser's successor, and assigned by him to his first year, which was 
B. C. 722, 721. Here, it will be observed, there is an exact accord be- 
tween the Assyrian and Hebrew dates, the Hebrew chronology plac- 
ing the fall of Samaria in the one hundred and thirty-fifth year before 
the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, which was in the eight- 
eenth year of that king, or B. C. 586 (and B. C. 586+135 producing 
B. C. 721). Again, Sargon relates that he carried away captive from 
Samaria 27,280 persons ; and he subsequently states that he trans- 
ported numerous prisoners from Babylonia to a place * in the land of 
'Hist. Mm. Old Test., pp. 134, 135. 
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the Hitrites/ which is probably Samaria, though the inscription is 
not at this point quite legible (compare 2 Kings xvii, 24)." ' 

In 2 Kings xviii, 7, 13-16 it is stated that Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
rebelled against the king of Assyria, and served him not, and that in 
the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came 
up " against all the fenced cities of Judah and took them." Heze- 
kiah appeased Sennacherib by agreeing to pay him whatever he 
might demand. Sennacherib appointed him to pay " three hundred 
talents of silver and thirty talents of gold. And Hezekiah gave him 
all the silver that was found in the house of the Lord, and in the 
treasures of the king's house. At that time did Hezekiah cut off 
the gold from the doors of the temple of the Lord, and from the 
pillars which Hezekiah king of Judah had overlaid, and gave it to 
the king of Assyria." " The anqals of Sennacherib, son and sue- 
HeseUabmco- cessor of Sargon," says Rawlinson, M contain a full ac- 
mmZt tJaJU count of this campaign. * Because Hezekiah, king of 
■•dierfb. Judah,' says Sennacherib, ' would not submit to my 
yoke, I came up against him, and by force of arms and by the might 
of my power / took forty-six of his strong fenced cities, and of the 
smaller towns which were scattered about I took and plundered a 
countless number. And from these places I captured and carried 
off as spoil 200,150 people, old and young, male and female, to- 
gether with horses and mares, asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a 
countless multitude. And Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusa- 
lem like a bird in a cage, building towers round the city to hem 
him in, and raising banks of earth against the gates to prevent 
escape. . . . Then upon this Hezekiah there fell the fear of the 
power of my arms, and he sent out to me the chiefs and the elders 
of Jerusalem, with thirty talents of gold and eight hundred talents 
of silver, and divers treasures, a rich and immense booty. . . . All 
these things were brought to me at Nineveh, the seat of my govern- 
ment, Hezekiah having sent them by way of tribute^ and as a token 
of submission to my power.' The close agreement of these two ac- 
counts is admitted on all hands, and is, indeed, so palpable that it 
is needless to enlarge upon it here. The Assyrian monarch, with 
pardonable pride, brings out fully all the details. . . . His main facts 
are exactly those which the Jewish historian puts on record, the only 
apparent discrepancy being in the number of the talents of silver, 
where he probably counts the whole of the treasure carried off, 
while the Hebrew writer intends to give the amount of the perma- 
nent tribute which was agreed upon."' 

After Hezekiah had paid tribute to Sennacherib, the Assyrian 
1 HisUllus. Old Test., p. 138. •Ibid., pp. 142, 143. 
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king sent a great force against Jerusalem, and a message to Hez- 
ekiah. "And it came to pass that night, that the angel of the 
Lord went out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred 
fourscore and five thousand: and when they arose early in the 
morring, behold, they were all dead corpses " (2 Kings xix, 35). It 
was also prophes : ed : " Behold, I will send a blast upon him," etc. 
(chap, xix, 7). 

Respecting this disaster, " the annals of Assyria are silent. Such 
silence is in no way surprising. It has always been the 
practice in the East to commemorate only the glories syrian annate 
of the monarch, and to ignore his reverses and defeats. SSS^uon'of 
The Jewish records furnish a solitary exception to this senAcoerib't 
practice. In the entire range of the Assyrian annals * rmy * 
there is no case where a monarch admits a disaster, or even a check, 
to have happened to himself or his generals ; and the only way in 
which we become distinctly aware from the annals, themselves that 
Assyrian history was not an unbroken series of victories and con- 
quests, is from an occasional reference to a defeat or loss as sustained 
by a former monarch." ' But in the account of Egypt by Herodotus 
there seems to be a reference to the miraculous defeat of Sennach- 
erib. In speaking of Sethon, a priest of Hephaestus, who made 
himself king of Egypt, he remarks that he had offended the soldiers ; 
and when Sennacherib, king of the Arabians and the Assyrians, 
marched a great army against Egypt, Sethon in his distress, as the 
soldiers would not aid him, resorted to the temple, where the god 
appeared to him in a dream, and assured him he would suffer no 
injury by going out to meet Sennacherib's army. He accordingly 
set out for Pelusium with a force consisting only of traders, artisans, 
and hucksters. When he had reached the place where Sennacherib's 
army had encamped, the field-mice, during the night, had poured 
forth like a stream over the army of the Assyrians, and had eaten up 
their quivers, their bows, and the straps of their shields, so that on 
the next day, being deprived of their arms, they fled, and many 
of them, perished. And now this king, in stone, stands in the temple 
of Hephaestus, having a mouse in his hand, with the following inscrip- 
tion: "Whoever beholds me, let him reverence the Gods" 
(book ii, 141). In Egyptian mythology, the mouse seems to have 
been the symbol of the silent destructive workings of divine Providence. 

In 2 Kings xx, 12 mention is made of Merodach-Baladan, king 

of Babylon. His name "appears in the Assyrian in- Merodacb-BaJ- 

scriptions, and also in the famous document known as 

the Canon of Ptolemy.* " In 1 Kings xiv, 25, 26 it is 

'Hist Mas. Old Test., p. 144. 
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stated, that " it came to pass, in the fifth year of King Rehoboam 
that Shishak king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem: and he 
took away the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the treasures 
of the king's house * he even took away all : and he took away all 
the shields of gold which Solomon had made." Of this expedition 
there is a notice "contained in an inscription erected by Shishak 
(Sheshonk) at Karnak, which has been most carefully studied by 
modern scholars, and may be regarded as having completely yielded 
up its contents. This document is a list of countries, cities, and 
tribes conquered in his great expedition by Shishak, and regarded 
by him as tributaries. It contains not only a distinct mention of 
* Judah,' as a * kingdom ' which Shishak had subjugated, but also a 
long list of Palestinian towns." 1 

Josephus states, that according to the Phoenician records, " the 
temple in Jerusalem was built by King Solomon one hundred and 
forty-three years and eight months before the Tyrians founded 
Carthage."' He also quotes the testimony of Dius, who wrote 
of Phoenician affairs, that " when Solomon was king of Jerusalem 
he sent riddles to King Hiram." 

Respecting the Babylonian captivity Josephus quotes the testi- 
mony of the Chaldean historian, Berosus, born in the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, that Nabopolassar sent his son Nebuchadnezzar with 
a great force when he had learned that the Jews had revolted, and 
mastered them, and burnt the temple which was in Jerusalem, and 
carried away all the people captive to Babylon ; and that the city 
(of Jerusalem) was desolate for seventy years, until the time of Cyrus 
the king of the Persians.* 

Lynx-eyed, skeptical criticism can find but few contradictions in 
the Books of Kings. In i Kings ix, 22 it is stated, that " of the 
children of Israel did Solomon make no bondmen." But this does 
not contradict what is said in x Kings v, 13, 14: "And King Solo- 
mon raised a levy out of all Israel ; and the levy was thirty thousand 
men. And he sent them to Lebanon, ten thousand a month, by 
courses; " for this was but a brief service, somewhat like drafting 
men into the army, or compelling- them to work a certain number 
of days on the public highways, as is often done, even in republican 
governments. Nor is there any force in the indirect contradictions 
sometimes alleged, nor have we space to pursue them. 

■Hist Mas. Old. Test, p. 118. 'Against Apion, lib. i, 17. •Ibid^ I* 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. 

THE two Books of Chronicles, called in Hebrew D'D'n nn, dibhre 
hayyamim, daily affairs, journal of affairs, originally made one 
book. 1 In the Septuagint they are called napaXeiir6fuva, things omitted, 
or supplemental. They are placed at the end of the Hebrew Bible, 
but as the events related in them generally belong to the same age as 
the Books of Kings, they appropriately follow those books, as in the 
English version.' 

The first nine chapters contain the genealogies of the ancient 
world as found in Genesis, beginning with Adam, and also those 
of the Israelites in the times subsequent to the history in the Penta- 
teuch, ending in the royal line with the sons of Elioenai (chapter 
iii, 24), who lived after the return of the Jews from Babylon. In- 
terspersed with these genealogies are historical incidents, and an 
account of the temple service in Jerusalem. 

The second division of the books begins with the death of Saul 
and the accession of David to the kingdom of Israel, and ends 
with the death of Solomon (1 Chron. x-xxix; 2 Chron. i-ix). The 
third division begins with the reign of Rehoboam, the successor 
of Solomon, and embraces the history of the kingdom of Judah only, 
and reaches to the proclamation of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the 
temple in Jerusalem (2 Chron. x-xxxvi). 

THE DATE OF THEIR COMPOSITION AND THEIR AUTHORSHIP. 

As the history in these books ends with the proclamation of Cyrus 
for the rebuilding of Jerusalem (2 Chron. xxxvi, 22, 23), p robablJwr |t. 
about B. C. 536, the books could not have been composed ten in ti» tune 
before that monarch's reign. The use of the Persian * *"*• 
word p'3*nK, adharkon, a daric, in x Chron. xxix, 7, shows that the 
work could not have been composed before about B. C. 500, as darics 
are said to have been first introduced by Darius about that time. 

1 Origen (in Enseb., Hist. Eccles^ ti, 25) speaks of Chronicles as making one book 
in Hebrew. Jerome calls them the seventh book in the Hagiographa. Preface to 
Samuel and Kings. 

* Also in the Septuagint, Peshito-Syriac, and Vulgate. 
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Nor is it likely, if the books had been written in the Greek period 
after Alexander the Great, that the word darics would have occurred 
in it at all, especially as, according to Smith's Dictionary of Antiqui- 
ties, "after the Persian conquest they were melted down and recoined 
under the type of Alexander." 

It has been thought by some that the genealogies in i Chron. iii, 
19-24, reach down to the time of Alexander the Great, or even later; ' 
but this view is destitute of any good foundation, for the list goes no 
further than the sons of Hananiah, the son of Zerubbabel ; and there 
is no proof that the subsequent names in the list were descendants 
of the previous ones, but they are, rather, parallel genealogies. But 
we are not compelled to rest on negative proof only, for we have 
some of the persons whose names occur in the last part of the list 
also in Ezra, who speaks of them as having gone up with him in the 
reign of Artaxerxes. He mentions Hattush, one of the descendants 
of David ; the sons of Shechaniah, and Elihoenai.' Accordingly, 
the genealogies in Chronicles do not come down later than the time 
of Ezra, for Zerubbabel went up to Jerusalem in the beginning of the 
reign of Cyrus, B. C. 536, and the grandchildren of Zerubbabel, men- 
tioned in 1 Chron. iii, 19-21, would be the contemporaries of Ezra, 
who went up to Jerusalem in the seventh year of Artaxerxes, about 
B.C. 457 (Ezra vii, 6, 7). 

There is nothing in these Books of Chronicles belonging to an age 
later than that of Ezra, and this is a probable proof that they were 
composed in his time. 

Respecting the author of the books, Fflrst remarks that traditior 
Em probably says that Ezra, composed the first nine chapters ; anc* 
the author. if h e ft& t hj s> j t was f or an introduction to his Ezra- 
Nehemiah ; that, respecting the written sources of the second part 
(1 Chron. x-xxix, 2 Chron. i-xxxvi), tradition is silent.* But if Ezra 
wrote the first nine chapters, it is very probable that he wrote the 
other part of Chronicles. 

Some very able biblical critics regard Ezra as the author of the 
Chronicles ; as Eichhorn, Havernick, Keil, Fdrst, 4 etc. And this 
seems to us the best view. It is true, if Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah were all written by one author, we should be compelled to 
deny that Ezra was that author. But Nehemiah is plainly to be 
separated from Ezra, as we shall see in the sequel. There is good 

'Dr. Zunx thinks that the Chronicles were composed about 260 B. C Gottesdieast 
Vortrage, p. 33. 

1 Ezra viii. 1-4. In 1 Chron. iii. 94 the last man whose sons are named b Eli- 
oenai, without the h. * Ueber det- ^*n-^n, pp. ISO, 12a. 

4 In his Geschich. Bib. Lit., vol ii, pp. 537, 538. 
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reason for believing that Ezra wrote the book that bears his name; 
and the Chronicles and that book are closely connected, and share 
the same spirit, and use the tame style of language. 

The last two verses of Chronicles are the same as the beginning of 
Ezra, referring to the decree of Cyrus respecting the building of the 
temple in Jerusalem. '* The great affinity in language," says Keil, 
" the frequent references made to the law in similar formulas ; the 
predilection for extended descriptions of the proceedings at acts of 
worship, along with the temple music and the songs of praise by the 
Levites, in standing liturgical formulas; also the predilection for gene- 
alogies and public registers — all which are common to the two works 
— elevate this probability of common authorship into a certainty." 1 

As examples of words common to both Chronicles and Ezra, may be 
mentioned "ri£)3, a cup, which occurs three tiroes in Chronicles, and the 
same number of times in Ezra; nowhere else in this Examples erf 
sense. naSa, a division of the Levites, is found twice in J 01 ^^! 
Chronicles and once in Ezra; nowhere else in the Bible. Md Ezr *" 
The peculiar phrase, combining three prepositions, pimp 1 ?""^, untQ 
afar off, is found only in 2 Chron. xxvi, 15, and in Ezra iii, 13. The 
Hithpael form of 31J, aunn, to give willingly, to offer spontaneously 

gifts to Jehovah, occurs in this sense only in 1 Chron. xxix, 5, 6, 9, 
14, 17, and in Ezra i, 6, ii, 68, and iii, 5. Elsewhere the Hithpael 
conjugation is used only in Judges v, 2, 9, 2 Chron. xvii, 16, in the 
sense to volunteer for military service, and in N eh era i ah xi, 2, in the 
sense to offer themselves to dwell. The Hophal infinitive, iO*n, in 
the sense foundation (from id*), occurs only in 2 Chron. iii, 3, and in 
Ezra iii, n. vrimh iiih ton, to set one's heart to seek, is found in 

2 Chron. xii, 14, xix, 3, xxx t 19, and in Ezra vii, xo. The phrase 
I3p: ntoPJ, expressed by name, based on Num. i, 17, is elsewhere found 

only in 1 Chron. xii, 31, xvi, 41, 2 Chron. xxviii, 15, xxxi, 19, and . 
in Ezra viii, 20. There are other usages of language common to 
Chronicles and to Ezra, but the examples given are the most strik- 
ing, and of themselves furnish a highly probable proof of the identity 
of authorship of these books. 

There is no good reason for supposing that Chronicles and Ezra 
originally formed one book ; for, in that case, we would not have the 
same statement in the conclusion of Chronicles and in the beginning 
of Ezra. The language of Chronicles, though coloured with Chaldee 
hears no marks of being later than that of Ezra or Nehemiah. In 
fact, the Chaldaisms, pr, time, and tshv, to rule, found in Ecclesiastes, 

11 - r 

1 Introduction, Clark's Pub., vol. ii, pp 77, 78. 
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Nehemiah, and Esther, are wanting in Chronicles. The full method 
of writing rfavid, *rn f occurs in Ezra (chaps, iii, 10, via, 20) as well 
as in Chronicles, and furnishes no proof of the lateness of the book. 
This full form is found even in the prophets Amos (chaps, vi, 5, 
ix, xx) and Hosea (chap, iii, 5). 

- THE PURPOSE OF THE AUTHOR. 

As the Books of Samuel and those of Kings were already writ* 
ten, the question arises, For what purpose did the author of Chron- 
icles, whom we suppose to be Ezra, write? to which the answer 
must be given from the examination of the books themselves. 
First of all, he intended to give the genealogies of the Israelites, 
which were but partially found in the other books of the Hebrew 
people ; and then to give a connected history from the death of 
Saul to the proclamation of Cyrus for the rebuilding of the temple 
in Jerusalem, limiting himself, after the separation of the ten tribes, 
to the house of Judah, omitting much that was found in Samuel 
and Kings, and interweaving new matter, especially in reference to 
the armies of David, and the service of the priests and Levites in 
the temple. 

THE SOURCES OP THE HISTORY. 

The author of Chronicles refers to various works treating of the 
principal portions of the history over which his books extend, and 
which he doubtless used in the composition of his own work. 

The sources first named occur in x Chron. xxix, 29 : " Now the 
acts of David the king, the first and last, behold, they are written in 
the Book of Samuel the seer, and in the Book of Nathan the prophet, 
and in the Book of Gad the seer." The word here rendered ** book M 
is properly " affairs " (Q*"pi ), and it is very probable that our pres- 
ent Books of Samuel are included in the reference, as they appear 
to be original sources. Mention is also made of the Prophecy of 
Ahijah the Shilonite, and the Visions of Iddo the seer, in addition 
to the Book of Nathan the prophet, as sources for the history of 
Solomon (2 Chron. ix, 29). Other sources for the history of other 
kings are, the Book of Shemaiah the prophet, the Book of Iddo the 
seer concerning genealogies (2 Chron. xii, 15), the Commentary of 
the Prophet Iddo (2 Chron. xiii, 22), the Book of the Kings of Judah 
and Israel (2 Chron. xvi, 1 1 ; xxv, 26 ; xxviii, 26 ; xxxii, 32) ; the same 
work or works referred to, as the Book of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah (2 Chron. xxvii, 7 ; xxxv, 27 ; xxxvi, 8) ; the Book of the 
Kings of Israel (2 Chron. xx, 34; xxxiii, 18); the Commentary of 
the Book of the Kings (2 Chron. xxiv, 27). Reference \? also made 
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to Isaiah the prophet (2 Chron. xxvi, 22) ; and to the vision of Isaiah 
the prophet (chap, xxxii, 32). 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Books of the Kings of 
Judah and Israel are the annals of those kingdoms which are referred 
to in these books as the sources of the history. The Commentary 
mentioned was, no doubt, the same as the annals of the kingdoms. 

The question here arises, How far did the author of Chronicles 
make use of our Books of Kings? This question isliot tu« Books of 
easily answered ; for where the language is the same in SSSf L^'iS 
Chronicles as that in Kings, the former may not be a quo- the oompUerof 
tation but in both works the phraseology may have been ttie0lu,0,llctot ' 
derived from a common source. It is evident that with the original 
sources of the history of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel lying be- 
fore the author of the Chronicles, there would be but little need of 
nsing our Books of Kings, which, for the most part, are mere epit- 
omes of the history. But in the arrangement of the materials, he 
may, to a certain extent, have taken them as models. 

KeiTs opinion is, that " in the historical narratives which are com 
mon to the Chronicles and the Books of Samuel and 0pbl | 0lla <* 
Kings these canonical books cannot have been em- Ken, Bieek, 
ployed. For in the parallel passages the Chronicles • ndDeWotte - 
furnish a multitude of historical statements for which we seek in 
vain in those books ; and they also differ often and in many ways 
from the parallel accounts as regards the arrangement and succes- 
sive order of the individual points of importance, and also follow 
thoroughly a course of their own, both as to what they communicate 
and as to what they pass over." ' 

"We cannot doubt," says Bleek, 1 "that the author derived the 
materials of his work, at least by far the greatest part, from written 
sources — from older historical works. In regard to the relation of the 
Chronicles to our other Old Testament books, especially Samuel and 
Kings, considering the age of the author of Chronicles, there can be 
no doubt that he was acquainted with these books as writings pos- 
sessing public authority, as elements of a canonical collection of 
holy Scriptures; and we can presuppose as certain that he made 
use of them for his work. It is in the highest degree probable that 
he has once expressly cited the Books of Samuel, as ninn Swoer ^y\ 
the affairs of Samuel the seer (1 Chron. xxix, 29). The comparison 
of the books themselves does not allow us to doubt that the author 
really made use of those books, and that they were for him in many 
things the chief source in his history of the kings." 

'TntaxL. toL it, p. 63. In Clark's For. TheoL Libr. •Einl., pp. 396, 397. 
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De Wette thus expresses his opinion: "That the accounts which 
mn parallel with those in the Books of Samuel and Kings wrre taken 
from ihem the following considerations favour : The natural connex- 
ion in which the earlier accounts stand with such as the Chronicles 
have omitted ; . . . the originality of those accounts in comparison 
with these in the Chronicles ; the certainty that the writer of Chron- 
icles must have known the earlier books." To which Schrader 
adds, as the special reason, "that the author of Chronicles hat 
incorporated into his work such sections as were written by the 
author of the Books of Kings." 1 The first section which Schrader 
gives in Chronicles as having been written by the author of the 
Books of Kings is Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the tem- 
ple (i Kings viii, 12-53; 2 Chron. vi). But are we to suppose that 
Solomon's prayer was made up by the author of the Books of Kings? 
Is it not more reasonable to suppose that it was written down by 
some one at the time it was delivered ? It is clear that the author 
of Kings, in his history of Solomon, followed an original document, 
for he says : " And the rest of the acts of Solomon, and all that he 
did, and his wisdom, are they not written in the Book of the Acts 
of Solomon ? " (1 Kings xi, 41.) It is true, the writing to which ref- 
erence is here made may have perished before the composition of the 
Books of Chronicles, so that the author of this work took the prayer 
of Solomon from the Book of Kings. The other instances of quota- 
tion cited by Schrader have in them, sometimes, passages not found 
in the Books of Kings, so that it is evident that the author had other 
written sources to which he refers. The most reasonable of all the- 
ories is, that the author of Chronicles used the Books of Samuel and 
Kings, in addition to various other written sources. 

CREDIBILITY OF THE HISTORY IN THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. 

The principal portion of the history in Chronicles is the same as 
that contained in the Books of Kings, and, accordingly, has all the 
claims to be considered genuine history which belong to the nar- 
ratives in the earlier books. And where the author of Chronicles 
gives additional matter he refers us to the original sources whence 
he evidently drew his information. 

"The Chronicles," says Bleek, "in our century, have been the 
Deprodattonof subject of various investigations and lively disputes, 
ctaoMriel* by mostlv m res P ect to their relation to the other books of 
modem skeptt-. the Old Testament (Samuel and Kings), and their his- 
m critic. tQrical cre dibility." * Especially did De Wette attack 
these books in 1806, and subsequently endeavoured to show, against 
1 De Wette— Schrader, p. 379. • Einleitung, p. 393. 
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Kichhorn, that their, author had no other early written sources ex- 
cept Samuel and Kings, which he did not use faithfully or skil- 
fully; that he partly misunderstood them, and partly altered them 
in an arbitrary manner, and made additions in the interest of the 
priests and Levites. Against him, in 1819, wrote Dahler, to whom ■ 
Gramberg, a few years later, wrote a reply, denying all credibility to 
the Books of Chronicles. On the other hand, the books have been 
defended vigourously by Movers, Keil, Havernick, and others. De 
Wette, in the fifth and sixth editions of his Introduction, softened and 
modified his earlier views. 

Schrader remarks that the author of Chronicles " did not use ex- 
clusively our canonical Books of Samuel and Kings in schrader «- 
the composition of his history. This is evident from the amtoed - 
character of a great part of the accounts, peculiar to himself, which 
are given by the author. The different sources quoted in these 
Books of Chronicles lead to the same result." ' He also remarks : 
44 From a comparison of the parallel sections in Chronicles and in 
the Books of Samuel and Kings two things follow : on the one hand, 
that the author of Chronicles executed his work in accordance with 
his sources, and in many instances adhered closely to the letter 
of those sources; but, on the other hand, that he judged at the 
same time that an elaboration, to a certain extent more free, and upon 
the basis of the views of his own age, would not be unsuitable. 
The same may be presumed for those sections and remarks which 
assume a more independent position towards the parallel sections in 
(he other historical books. And a more close investigation thor- 
oughly confirms this supposition. Among sections of the latter kind 
we meet with such as excite just suspicion respecting their entire 
credibility, and their having been derived from authentic sources : 
partly, on account of their Levitical tendency ; partly, on account of 
the improbability of their contents ; and, finally, on account of their 
contradiction to the older, and, on this ground, generally more cred- 
ible, accounts of the other books of the Old Testament. But we 
likewise find, on the other hand, such as carry in their very face the 
stamp of their being thoroughly historical, and are to be referred 
either to a good memory or to old sources. The Chronicles are not, 
therefore, to be at once rejected as an historical source. How far 
their statements are to be taken as credible must, in every instance, 
be separately investigated." " Such, then, is the present skeptical 
view respecting these books. Negative criticism has a dogmatic in- 
terest in reducing the historical credibility of the Chronicles to the 
lowest point. De Wette confesses this when he says : " As the entire 
1 In De Wettc's Einleitung, p. 380. • Ibid., pp. 375, 37*. 
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Jewish history, on its most interesting and important side, namely, 
that of religion and the manner of observing the worship of God, after 
the accounts in the Chronicles have been put out of the way, . . . assumes 
quite a different shape ; so, also, the investigations about the Pen- 
tateuch take quite a different turn all at once; a multitude of trouble- 
some proofs, difficult to put out of the way, that the Mosaic boohs wett 
in existence at an earlier time, vanish," etc. 1 

On the historical character of the Chronicles Dr. Davidson re* 
DaTMaon'a ad- marks "• " The general credibility of the writer's commu- 



of the nications may be safely asserted. In many cases they 
Hiityof chitm- can be confirmed by independent testimony. Thus the 



victory of Asa over the Ethiopians, under Zerah [omit- 
ted in Kings], is described in a manner accordant with the historical 
relations of ancient Egypt. The Ethiopians marched from Egypt, 
and thither they went back. Accordingly, it may be inferred that 
this Ethiopian king possessed Egypt, and, therefore, that his territory 
extended nearly to the borders of Palestine. Herodotus relates that 
several of the Egyptian kings were Ethiopians. The successive and 
minute details in the narrative are such as bear the stamp of his- 
torical truth, not of fiction. . . . 

" The invasion of Jerusalem by the Philistines and Arabians in 
the reign of Jehoram (2 Chron. xxi, 16-19) [not mentioned in Kings] 
is confirmed by Joel (chap, \\\, 4-6). . . . 

" The wars of Uzziah and Ahaz against the Philistines, as de- 
scribed in 2 Chron. xxvi, 6, and xxviii, 18, agree with Isaiah xiv, 28, 
etc., and Amos vi, 2." . . . Dr. Davidson, however, adds: "Yet it 
must not be concealed that there are serious suspicions against his 
accuracy in all places." " 

Bleek thinks that the statements of the Chronicles are sometimes 
inexact, and remarks: "Where a comparison of the more ancient 
canonical books, especially Samuel and Kings, is at our command, 
we are bound to lay these at the foundation in forming our judg- 
ment, and not to depart from them. But we are not at all justified 
in regarding all things which the Chronicles contain, beyond what is 
in these books, as unhistorical, or purely arbitrary changes or en- 
largements, but we must consider them as having been derived by 
the author of Chronicles from other old sources; for the most part 
from the same which were used for the Books of Samuel, and espe* 
daily for those of Kings." * 

We have no good reason for questioning the fidelity of the author 
rf the Chronicles in any instance. He had before him the original 

'In Kefl's Introduction, vol. it, pp. 81, 8a. 
* Ibid., pp. 105, 106. * Einleitung, p. 40a 
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documents for the history he narrates, nor can we see that he has 
not fairly used them. We see no indications that he has magnified 
the office of the priests. It was natural that the author, who was in 
all probability a priest (Ezra), should interweave in his history 
some account of his professional brethren. How could one, writing 
in the interests of the priests, use the following language : " For the 
Levites were more upright in heart to sanctify themselves than the 
priests " (2 Chron. xxix, 34) ? 

The author of Chronicles has been charged with hatred towards 
the kingdom of Israel. But this nowhere appears. ^ ^^^ ^ 
When Pekah, king of the ten tribes, slew a hundred Chronicles not 
and twenty thousand men of Judah, and carried away apwtiiWl ' 
two hundred thousand captives, women, sons, and daughters, then 
certain of the heads of the children of Ephraim refused to receive 
the captives, but took them, " and with the spoil clothed all that 
were naked among them, and arrayed them, and shod them, and 
gave them to eat and to drink, and anointed them, and carried all 
the feeble of them upon asses, and brought them to Jericho ... to 
their brethren " (2 Chron. xxviii, 6-15). Could such a statement 
respecting the treatment which the captive Jews received from the 
ten tribes, especially from the Ephraimites, have sprung from hate ? 

The numbers in the Books of Chronicles sometimes bear the marks 
of exaggeration, and occasionally, also, are at variance ^ jajSj 
with those in Samuel and Kings. In other instances, numbers in 
however, the numbers in Chronicles are the smaller, ^^^k^ 
The book has, doubtless, suffered greatly from the errors of tran- 
scribers, as there is always a great liability to mistake in copying 
numbers ; and, when the error is once committed, it is continued in 
each copy, as there is no check upon numbers. An error in the 
spelling of a word is corrected from a previous knowledge of its or- 
thography. A mistake in writing a word is often corrected from 
the context. If we were sure that in the most ancient manuscripts 
numerals were designated by letters — the opinion of some ' — the er- 
rors in numbers could in some cases be easily explained. For beth 
(:), two y might be readily mistaken for kaph (d), twenty; and daleth 
(n),/<wr, tor resh (1), two hundred. 

There are about thirty^five or forty statements in the Chronicles 

1 Among others Dr. Davidson holds this view. But in Gesenius' Hebrew Gram- 
mar, by Roediger, it is remarked : "This numeral use did not, according to the ex- 
isting MSS., take place in the O. T. text, and is found first on coins of the Mace* 
bees (middle of 2d cent. B. C.V" Piof. Conant's Trans., p. 17. But it must he oh. 
served that th* oldest of the Hebrew MSS. are not more than a thousand years old 
and furnish no proof respecting the custom a thousand years before. 

Vol. I.— £0 
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respecting either the age of the kings of Judah when they began to 
reign, or the years of their respective reigns, and in every case, ex- 
cept that of Ahaziah and Jehoiachin, the numbers correspond with 
those in the Book of Kings. If the numbers in the primitive docu- 
ments used by the author of Chronicles were exaggerated, he is not 
responsible for it. But it is not at all probable that the most exces- 
sive of these numbers were in the original text of Chronicles. For 
how is it possible that the author of Chronicles could have supposed 
that Asa's army was five hundred and eighty thousand (of Judah and 
Benjamin) (2 Chron. xiv, 8), and that of Jehoshaphat, thirty or forty 
years later, one million one hundred and sixty thousand, and that 
forty or fifty years afterwards, when Amaziah numbered the forces, 
the whole number of warriors in Judah and Benjamin was three hun- 
dred thousand, and then shortly afterwards three hundred and seven 
thousand five hundred, when there was no cause to make the increase 
or diminution ? We cannot attribute such stupidity as this to th- 
author. A corruption of the original text in the excessive numbers 
is the most reasonable explanation. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE BOOK OF EZRA. 



r PHIS book is written partly in Hebrew and partly in Chaldee. 
-* The Chaldee portions are chaps, iv, 8-vi, 18 ; vii, 12-26; this last 
part being the decree of Artaxerxes in favour of Ezra. The book is 
so named on account of Ezra's being the principal character in it, 
and perhaps also from his being its reputed author. It is separated 
from the Book of Nehemiah not only in the modern editions of the 
Hebrew Bible, but also in the Septuagint, the Peshito-Syriac, and 
the Vulgate. 1 In the time of Origen " and Jerome, 1 Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah formed one book. Although both Ezra and Nehemiah treat 
of the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, there is no 
good reason for uniting them together as if they were the product 
of the same author, for Nehemiah is naturally separated from Ezra 
by the very language with which it begins : " The words of Nehe- 
miah, the son of Hachaliah." The second chapter of Ezra contains 

1 In the Vulgate Nehemiah is also called the Second Book of Erra. 
Mn Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., book vi, chap. 25. 

• in preface to Samuel and Kings, Jerome, however, states that Exra was divided 
; nio two books [Ezra and Nehemiah] among the Greeks and Latins. 
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a long list (seveaty verses) of those who went up with Zerubbabel 
from Babylon to Jerusalem, and a statement of their beasts of burden 
and the contributions made for the building of the temple. This 
list is given with but little variation in Nehemiah vii, 6-70. If Ezra 
and Nehemiah were the work of a single author, or of a later editor, 
who compiled the whole from existing documents (Ezra-Nehemiah), 
what could have induced him to give this long list twice > and that, 
too, with variations t 

The Book of Ezra naturally divides itself into two parts. The 
first contains an account of those who went up to Jerusalem from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel, in the beginning of Cyrus's reign, and the 
rebuilding and the dedication of the house of God (chaps, i-vi). 
The second division gives an account of the going up to Jerusalem 
of Ezra and his companions in the seventh year of Artaxerxes, and 
their acts after their arrival (chaps, vii-x). 

THE UNITY OF THE BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR. 
Skeptical critics, who, as far as possible, resolve the books of the 
Old Testament into separate and independent documents, apply 
the dissecting knife to Ezra. Thus Schrader attributes to Ezra that 
portion of the book beginning with chap, vii, 27, and ending with 
chap, ix, 15, in which Ezra speaks in the first person ; to Ezra he 
also attributes the Chaldee document (chap, vii, 12-26). But chaps, 
vii, i-ii ; x, in which the third person is used, he thinks, did not, in 
their present form, proceed from Ezra himself, but were composed upon 
the basis of Ezra's notes by a later writer who, he supposes, wrote 
the Book of Chronicles, and to whom he attributes also chaps, i, iii, 
iv, 1-7, 24; vi, 14, 16-18, 19-22. 1 Respecting chaps, vii-x Bleek* 
remarks : " The second part is in general, without doubt, composed 
by Ezra himself, who, for the most part, speaks of himself in the first 
person (chaps, vii, 27-ix). But even where he uses the third person, 
as in the entire tenth chapter, and in the beginning of The objection* 
this division (chap, vii, 1-11), it can in no way be in- <* ^T 1 
ferred with any degree of certainty that Ezra himself did unity of Ezra 
not write this part; but rather, as chapter tenth stands 0OMldere * 
tn close connexion with what precedes, there is the greatest proba- 
bility that it was written by the same author. Likewise, it cannot be 
well supposed that Ezra began his narrative with chap, vii, 27, and 
it is also very probable that he would not have commenced it im- 
mediately with the letter of Ajrtaxerxes (chap, vii, 12-26) ; rather, he 
would have prefixed to it an introduction, as we read in chap, vii, 
1-10). Only it may be well supposed that it was retouched by a latei 
1 Einleitung, pp. 386, 388. • Ibid., pp. 384, 385. 
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hand." Accordingly, he does not think the statement respecting 
Ezra, " he was a scribe skilled in the law of Moses," really proceeded 
from him, nor Ezra's genealogy (chap, vii, 1-5). But why Ezra 
could not say that he was skilled in the law of Moses, and write his 
own genealogy, is not easy to see. 

We entirely agree with Bleek in the foregoing remarks, excepting 
what he says about the retouching of this part of Ezra. It is, indeed, 
utterly improbable that the book should have originally ended with 
chapter ninth, containing the prayer of Ezra for those who had taken 
strange wives, and should have given no account of the effect of that 
prayer— how that the Israelites assembled and solemnly pledged 
themselves to put their strange wives away. 

Since chaps, vii-x must be conceded to have been written by Ezra, 
it remains to consider the first part (chaps, i-vi). As Ezra did not 
go up to Jerusalem till the seventh year of Artaxerxes (about B. C. 
458), he had no share in the transactions recorded in the first pari 
of the book, ending with the dedication of the temple in the sixth 
year of Darius (B. C. 515), and the celebration of the passover 
•con after (chap, vi, 15-22). Now, first of all, it must be observed 
that the beginning of the second part of Ezra, opening with these 
words, " Now, after these things, in the reign of Artaxerxes," natu- 
rally refers to a preceding part. As he wrote an account of the sec- 
ond company of exiles who returned to Jerusalem, it was quite 
natural that he should write a sketch of the preceding company 
that returned thither. When Nehemiah went up to Jerusalem he 
found a list of those who first went up to the city, and incorporated 
it into his book (Neh. vii, 5—73) ; this same list is found in Ezra il 
Doubtless there was also a list of the vessels and other articles to be 
used in the temple. There also existed the decree of Cyrus in favour 
of the Jews, the letter of their enemies to Artaxerxes, and his com- 
mand to cease building the temple, and the decree of Darius for its 
rebuilding. These documents furnished Ezra with material for the 
first part of his history. There may have been other written me- 
morials ; besides, Ezra could have learned some things from old men 
who, in their youth, had been eye-witnesses of the transactions de- 
scribed. That the existing documents and memorials would be 
combined into an historical form in the time of Ezra, rather than a 
hundred years later — if, indeed, they had any separate existence that 
late — is very probable. The history in the first part of Ezra is con- 
secutive, and well connected with the.second part. 

But if Ezra did not write the first part of the book — more than one 
half of it — why should a later writer have composed it and prefixed 
it to Ezra's writing, and not rather have called it Zerubbabel, or by 
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some other name ? It could not be on account of its containing 
but six chapters, since some of the minor prophets contain but two 
or three chapters, and one of them has but a single chapter. Bleek 
himself acknowledges "that the narrative has an altogether good 
connexion and natural course, from the proclamation of Cyrus to the 
exiles to return to their home, to the impediments which the adver- 
saries of the Jews threw in the way of the rebuilding of the temple " — 
that is, from Cyrus to Darius Hystaspis. It is in the fourth chapter 
that Bleek finds difficulties which he cannot solve on the hypothesis 
that it was written by Ezra, or any one in that age. In chap, iv, 5-8, 
it is stated that the people of the land " hired counsellors against 
them (the Jews), to frustrate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus, 
king of Persia, even until the reign of Darius, king of Persia. And 
in the reign of Ahasuerus, in the beginning of his reign, wrote they 
unto him an accusation against the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusa- 
lem. And in the days of Artaxerxes, wrote Bishlam, Mithredath, 
Tabeel, and the rest of their companions, unto Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia. Rehum, the chancellor, and Shimshai, the scribe, wrote a 
letter against Jerusalem to Artaxerxes, the king." After this the 
letter to Artaxerxes is given, in which they speak against the build- 
ing of the city of Jerusalem, and in reply Artaxerxes forbids the 
building, whereupon the enemies of the Jews caused them to cease 
from their work. It is added: "Then ceased the work of the 
house of God which is at Jerusalem. So it ceased unto the second 
year of Darius, king of Persia " (chap, iv, 24). 

As there is no mention made of building the temple in the letter 
to Artaxerxes and in his reply, but only of the building and fortify- 
ing of Jerusalem, Bleek thinks that the writer has made a mistake, 
and referred difficulties in the way of the rebuilding of Jerusalem in 
the times of Xerxes (B. C. 485-465), and in those of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus (B. C. 465-425), to the building of the temple which had 
already been finished a considerable length of time. 1 In reply to 
this, it must be remarked, that in the decree of Artaxerxes (Ezra iv, 
19-22) there is no mention of the building of the walls of Jerusalem; 
the language of the decree is as follows : " Give ye now command- 
ment to these men [the Jews] to cease, and that this City be not 
builded, until another commandment shall be given from me.* 9 It is 
the city that he decrees shall not be rebuilt. How could Artaxerxes 
Longimanus have decreed that Jerusalem should not be rebuilt, 
when the temple had been rebuilt and dedicated fifty years be/or* 
he began to rtign t If the Jews had been allowed to rebuild their 
temple, of course it was implied that they could build dwelling. 
1 Einleitung, pp. 386, 387. 
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houses also, as a necessary accompaniment. It is not to be sup- 
posed that they lived in Jerusalem a half century or more with- 
out dwellings ; for, according to 2 Kings xxv, 8, 9, when Nebuchad- 
nezzar captured Jerusalem, Nebuzar-adan, his captain, xt burnt ail 
the houses of ferusa/em." The language of decrees is required to 
be definite. If the temple of Jerusalem and its houses had been 
rebuilt, the decree of Artaxerxes would have named walls specific 
ally. The decree of Artaxerxes was in answer to the letter of the 
enemies of the Jews, who declared that the Jews are " building the 
rebellious and the bad city, and have set up the walls thereof, and 
joined the foundations." "We certify the king that, if this city be 
builded again, and the walls thereof set up," etc. This language 
implies that the Jews had but recently commenced the work, and it 
is not appropriate to the times of Artaxerxes Longimanus. The 
decree* forbidding the building of the city, of course, forbade also 
the construction of the temple. 

Keil * supposes that Ezra iv, 6-23 refers to the hostile attempts 
Keu's rapport- of the adversaries of the Jews under Xerxes and in the 
tt0IL first years of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and that it respects 

"the building up of the city and its walls," agreeing in this respect 
with Bleek. But the context, in addition to what we have already 
said, refutes this view ; for immediately after the decree of Arta- 
xerxes it is added, that the adversaries of the Jews " made them to 
cease by force and power. Then ceased the work of the house of 
God, which is at Jerusalem. So it ceased unto the second year of 
the reign of Darius, king of Persia " (chap, iv, 23, 24). It is difficult 
to see how the decree of Artaxerxes, in virtue of which the work on 
the temple ceased, was issued more than fifty years after the begin- 
ning of the reign of Darius ! 

When Nehemiah obtained from Artaxerxes Longimanus, in the 
twentieth year of his reign, permission to go up to Jerusalem, and 
to take a letter from him to the keeper of the king's forest, that he 
might obtain timber for the wall of the city and for other purposes, 
no objection was made, nor allusion to any decree by this king 
forbidding the building of the wall, and that in a narrative giving 
many particulars (Neh. ii). Between Cyrus and Darius but two 
monarchs are known to history — Cambyses and Smerdis — who must 
be the Persian kings during whose reign the building of the temple 
was frustrated (Ezra iv, 5-7). The first of these is called Ahasuerus* 
on which name Gesenius remarks, in reference to the present pas- 
sage : " The order of time would require it to be understood of 
Cambyses " (Heb. Lex.). In Daniel ix, 1, Darius the Mede is called 
1 Introduction, vol. ii, p. 102. 
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the son of Ahasuerus, where, according to Gesenius, Ahasuerus 
stands for Astyages. It is evident, then, that the name cannot be 
restricted to the famous Xerxes. According to Gesenius the name 
is the same as the modern Persian, lion king. Artaxerxes (chap, iv 
7, etc.) is defined by Gesenius to be in this chapter Pseudo-Smenls, 
who not improbably took the name of Artaxerxes on his accessic n. 
According to Gesenius, Artaxerxes means mighty king, and this title 
could be easily applied to the kings of Persia, whom the Greeks 
called the great kings. 

There is no difficulty, then, in attributing the whole book to 
Ezia, and there is nothing in it belonging to a later age. The change of 
It is no objection to its unity that Ezra begins the Eo£J^£muJ 
sketch of himself in the third person (chap, vii, i-n), its unity, 
and then in the first (chap, vii, 27-ix), and then changes to the third 
(chap. x). An examination of the nature of the matter in each case 
either justifies or requires this change. This change of person oc- 
curs in other biblical writers. In the Book of Daniel, the unity of 
which is acknowledged by the most skeptical, in the first part (chaps 
i— vii, 14) Daniel speaks in the third person of himself, in the rest 
of the book (chaps, vii, 15-xii) in the first person. We find Isaiah 
speaking of himself in the first person in chap, vi of his prophecy, 
but in the very next chapter he says : " Then said the Lord unto 
Isaiah." Amos, in the beginning of the 7th chapter of his prophecy 
speaks of himself in the first person, but he changes it to the third 
in the 12th and 14th verses : "Amaziah said unto Amos." . . . "Then 
answered Amos." Any difference of style in the book is easily ex- 
plained from its being partly made up of decrees, where, of course. 
the phraseology is naturally different from Ezra's. 

That the " kings of Persia " have this designation in Ezra is to 
Schrader 1 a proof that the book in its present form is not older 
than the time of Alexander the Great, as it presupposes that the 
Persian empire had already fallen. According to this Ezra would 
never himself have written, u Cyrus king of Persia," or " Darius king 
of Persia," but simply "Cyrus the king," " Darius the king." But 
the Book of Ezra uses both of these formulae. Isaiah, in the begin- 
ning of his prophecy, speaks of having seen his vision "in the day* 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah." Micah . 
tells us that the word of the Lord came to him " in the days of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah." Had the kingdom 
of Judah already perished when they wrote ? Would it be improper 
for a Canadian or an Irishman to write : Victoria, Queen of England ? 
or even for a citizen of the United States to write: R. B. Hayes, 
1 In Dc Wette's Einleitung, pp. 591, 592. 
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President of the United States ? The Jews had been accustomed to 
have kings of their own, and it was natural for them, while in subjec- 
tion to foreign rulers, to name the country over which they ruled. 

According to the Talmudists, 1 Ezra wrote the book that bears his 
name, and this is the judgment of such critics as Havernick and 
Keil, and we have already seen that it has everything in its favour. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

THE BOOK OF NEHEMIAII. 

HHHIS book, so called from Nehemiah 's being its chief character as 
**■ well as its author, stands separate from the Book of Ezra in 
the modern editions of the Hebrew Bible, in the Septuagint, in the 
Peshito-Syriac, and in the Vulgate.' Unlike Ezra, it is written 
wholly in Hebrew. 

In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, Nehemiah, his 
cupbearer, is deeply afflicted by the intelligence he has received of 
the distressed condition of his countrymen in Judah, and obtains per- 
mission from the king to visit Jerusalem and to rebuild it. After 
this the book gives an account of the building of the wall of Jeru- 
salem under his administration ; a list of those who went up to the 
holy city with Zerubbabel ; an account of the solemn and important 
icligious services held there, and of the covenant made by the peo- 
ple; a list of the chief men dwelling in Jerusalem, and of others 
dwelling in Judah and Benjamin. This is followed by a list of the 
priests and Levites who went up with Zerubbabel, and of the arrange- 
ments made at the dedication of the wall. The book closes with a 
statement respecting the correction of abuses by Nehemiah. 

THE UNITY OF THE BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR. 

The different parts of this book are well connected, and in the 
The nun of most °^ ** the connexion is very close, so that there is 



tiiebookeioseiy no room for the supposition that it is the work of more 
than one author. In the first half (chaps, i-vii, 5) Ne- 
hemiah speaks of himself in the first person, to which must be added, 
as undoubtedly his, the list of those who went up to Jerusalem and 
Judah at first, which carries us to the end of chapter vii. I*-. chap* 

3 Flint, Ueber den Kanon, p. 116. 

•In the Latin Vulgate it is called both the Book of Nehemiah and Suond Bcok 
9/ iiwa. 
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ter viii Nehemiah retires, as it were, into the background, and Ezra 
the priest conies into view ; his brethren, the Levites, take a promi- 
nent part in the religious services, and the following chapter (ix) is 
occupied with the prayer of certain Levites. In these two chapters 
the name of Nehemiah occurs but once, and then in the third person. 
There was no place for him in the performances. In the beginning 
of chapter x his name appears in the third person, first in the list 
of those who were sealed. But in this very chapter, standing in close 
connexion with what precedes, the first person plural is used in 
such a way as to identify the writer with them. Take as an exam* 
pie : M And we cast the lots among the priests," etc. ; " And that we 
should bring the first fruits," etc. In chapter xi is an enumeration 
of those who dwelt in Jerusalem and in other cities, in which there is 
no place for the mention of Nehemiah, and accordingly his name is 
not found. 

In the first part of chap, xii is a list of priests who went up to Je- 
rusalem with Zerubbabel. In the other portion the writer speaks of 
himself in the first person, and so he does in the concluding chap- 
ter. It is evident, then, that Nehemiah wrote at least Tbeauthormip 
three fourths of the book, and the middle of it is the %^d£*£ 
only part (with the exception of a few verses) that is doubtful. 
denied to be his. As the very beginning of the book asserts its au- 
thor to be Nehemiah (" The words of Nehemiah the son of Hacha- 
liah'*), which is confirmed by his writing for the most part in the first 
person, none but the weightiest reasons should induce us to think 
that about one fourth of the whole is an interpolation, and that in 
the middle. 

De Wette attributes to Nehemiah the first eight chapters. Schra- 
der, then, taking up the subject, asserts that chaps, viii-x, 40, are an 
interpolation, made by the author of the Books of Chronicles uoon 
the basis of contemporary notes; chap, xi, 3-36, Schrader thinks 
may have been written by Nehemiah— at least, that it belongs to his 
time; chap, xii, 1*26, he thinks cannot be Nehemiah 's, but that it 
is quoted from annals referred to in verse 23 ; chap, xii, 27-42, he 
concedes to Nehemiah ; chaps, xii, 43-xiii, 3, he supposes to have 
been written by the author of Chronicles. The remainder of the 
book (chap, xiii, 4*30 he attributes to Nehemiah. 1 This is, in- 
deed, a fine specimen of critical dissection ! Bleek regards Nehe- 
miah as the author of the first seven chapters, and of the last three 
with the exception of chap, xii, 1*26, which, in its present form 
could not have been written by Nehemiah ; he denies also chap, 
xii, 47, to be Nehemiah 's. He supposes that originally the last three 
1 In De Wette'i Einleitung, pp. 389, 390. 
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chapters were joined to the first seven — the work of Nehemiali — and 
that the three middle chapters were interpolated by a later hand. 1 
Dr. Davidson's views are about the same a as those of Schrader. 

Respecting the three chapters (viii, ix, x), which some deny to be 
Nehemiah *s, it must first of all be observed that such 
the authorship an interpolation in the middle of a book is unnatural. 
ef Nebendab a verse or two might be written on the margin, and af- 
terwards incorporated into the text, but not whole 
chapters. Large additions may be made to an original work as 
a continuation. And, indeed, it is not likely that any one would 
take the liberty of interpolating so largely the work of their le- 
spected governor. But why should we suppose that the incidents 
recorded in the three middle chapters formed no part of the genuine 
narrative of Nehemiah ? They stand in close connexion with what 
precedes. In chapter vii, 73, it is stated : " When the seventh month 
came, the children of Israel were in their cities." In the very first part 
of the next chapter (viii) Ezra reads the law of Moses to the assem- 
bled crowd in Jerusalem on " the first day of the seventh month." In 
the same chapter (viii, 14-18) it is stated that the Israelites dwelt " in 
booths in the feast of the seventh month," beginning on the fifteenth 
(Lev. xxiii, 39). And in the beginning of the next chapter (ix) it 
is stated that the Israelites held a fast on the twenty-fourth " day of 
this month " (the seventh), and the prayer offered on the occasion is 
given. The end of this prayer is closely connected with the follow- 
ing chapter (x). And in this chapter (x) the writer uses the first 
person plural in such a way as to show that he was a participator in 
the events. Now Nehemiah appears to have had a part in the 
transactions narrated (viii, 9 ; x, 1). The reading of the law of 
Moses before the assembled crowd of Israelites after the wall of 
Jerusalem had been rebuilt, and the grand celebration of the feast 
of tabernacles, the solemn fast, and the covenant which the people 
made to serve God (and Nehemiah appears among the covenanters), 
would not have been omitted by him in the circumstantial narrathe 
of the events in the earliest part of his administration. 

The minute particulars given in these three middle chapters 
ruethreechap- (viii-x) show that they were written down by an eye* 
trrittrtTb^M witness. Even Schrader admits that they were com- 
eye-witnew. posed on the basis of notes made at the time. 1 ne 
long prayer (chap, ix, 5-38) offered by eight Levites on the sol- 
emn fast day was in all probability prepared for the fjeat occa- 
sion — most likely written down and committed to memory. For, if 
it had been extemporaneous, how could eight Levites (verse 5) have 
1 Einleitung, pp. 382-384. ' Introduction, vol. ii, pp. 137-150, 
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prayed it at once ? In its original form it was incoqiorated by Ne- 
hemiah into his book, and thus has all the freshness and peculiari- 
ties of the original author, and it would be absurd to look into it for 
the style of Nehemiah. If it contained Nehemiah's peculiarities, 
that would be fatal to its claim of being thoroughly genuine. 

Further, there are certain linguistic peculiarities found both in the 
middle section and in the undisputed part of the book. D, y™, no- 
blcs, occurs as "their nobles," both in chap, iii, 5, and in chap, x, 29; 
elsewhere but ten times in the Hebrew Bible, though the singular 

form is used fifteen times. The word occurs nowhere in Ezra, p V> 

- »\ 
a dedicatory gift, occurs in this form in Nehemiah x, 35 and xiii, 31, 

in the phrase " an offering of wood," and nowhere else in the Hebrew | 
Bible. Now, this is certainly very remarkable, and seems of itself 
sufficient to establish the unity of authorship of these two parts of 
the book, and hence the unity of the whole book, jraio, appointed, 
occurs in Neh. x, 35 and xiii, 31, and nowhere else, except Ezra x, 14. 

Respecting chapter xii, 1-16 it is to be observed that the incor- 
poration of such a list into the book by Nehemiah is al- Tbei win chap- 
together appropriate, as its object was to give the names ** xU - 
of the Levites who participated in the dedication of the wall of Je- 
rusalem, of which we have an account in chapter xii, 27-47. Lists 
are found in other parts of his work. In chapter vii, 5 Nehemiah 
speaks of finding " a register of the genealogy of them which came 
up at the first," which he gives (chap, vii, 6-73). In chap, xii, 11 
it is stated that " Joiada begat Jonathan, and Jonathan begat Jad- 
dua." It has been alleged that this Jaddua is the same as the high 
priest Jaddus, mentioned by Josephus (Antiq., xi, 8, 4, 5) as a con- 
temporary with Alexander the Great (B. C. 332). Jaddus is the fifth 
in descent from Joshua (Neh. xii, 10, 1 1), who went up to Jerusalem 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 2 ; Neh. xii, 1) B. C. 536. The Jaddus 
in Nehemiah might have lived as early as B. C. 400. In Nehemiah 
xiii, 28, mention is made of a son of Joiada, who had married & 
daughter of Sanballat. He, accordingly, was a brother of Jonathan, 
the father of Jaddua, who might have been mentioned by Nehemiah, 
and might have been erroneously made, by Josephus, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great. But it is best to regard the passage that 
speaks of Jaddua as an interpolation — his name at least. Jaddua is 
also mentioned in chapter xii, 22 ; and it is stated that the priests 
were recorded " to the reign of Darius the Persian, M that is, either 
Llarius Nothus (B. C. 425-404) or Codomannus (B. C. 336-330). 

It is not improbable that this passage is an interpolation, written 
at first on the margin, and afterwards incorporated into the u*\t. 
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Those who can think that whole chapters were at a late period 
inserted in the book should have no difficulty in believing that 
a few verses were added to the original text, giving some facts be- 
longing to a later age. In chapter xii, 26 mention is made of 
* the days of Nehemiah . . . and Ezra," and in verse 47 of the days 
of Zerubbabel and Nehemiah. But these words could have been 
written by Nehemiah after he had retired from the governorship 
if not before, as they refer to his political life. When we find nearly 
the whole of a work bearing internal evidence of having been written 
in a certain age by a certain author, and at the same time discover 
a few passages belonging to a later age, we, without hesitancy, con- 
sider them to be interpolations. 

* The Book of Nehemiah bears every mark of having been written 
by one who lived in the very midst of the events, which are described 
with a particularity and vividness rarely found. 

CHARACTER OP THE HISTORY IN BOOKS OP EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 

The historical character of these books is above all suspicion. 
The historical According to Ezra vi, 15, the house of God in Jerusalem 
ube'booki un- was fished* in the sixth year of the reign of Darius, 
doubled. This corresponds well with what we find in Zechariah 

and Haggai ; for, according to the former, the foundations of the 
temple were already laid in the second year of Darius' reign, but the 
edifice was not yet finished (chapter iv, 9), though considerable 
progress had been made at that time (Haggai ii, 3). Ezra, and the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, his contemporaries, confirm each 
other in other matters respecting Jewish affairs in their age. Nehe- 
miah is praised by Jesus the son of Sirach (not later than about 
B. C 200) for rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem and its houses 
(chap, xlix, 13). 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE BOOK OF ESTHER. 

THIS book takes its name from the Jewish maid called originally 
rrenn, Hadhassah, but Esther 1 after she became the wife of Anas* 
uerus (chap, ii, 7), as she is the principal character in the book. 

1 Esther is the same as the Persian si tare h (star of good fortune) ; Zend-, storm; 
Greek, i&rljp; Latin, aster; English, star. In Syriac, the star Venus. " This name, 
therefore, was particularly appropriate to the character and circumstances of Es- 
ther. "—-Gesenius. Heb. Lex. 
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The book relates that Ahasuerus, who reigned from India to Ethi- 
opia, made a great feast in Shush an, the'palace, and that when he 
was merry with wine he ordered the queen Vashti to be brought 
in, that he might show her beauty to his guests. Vashti, refus- 
ing to comply with his request, is deposed from being queen, and 
Esther (a Jewess, the cousin and adopted daughter of Mordecai) 
is chosen in her stead. Haman, the king's prime minister, taking 
umbrage at the want of respect shown him by Mordecai, obtains 
the king's decree for the slaughter of all the Jews in the king- 
dom. Esther obtains a counter decree. Mordecai is advanced to 
the highest place of hpnour, and Haman is hung. The Jews slaughter 
their enemies, and introduce the feast of Purim in commemoration 
of their deliverance. The book closes with a description of the 
greatness of Ahasuerus. 

CREDIBILITY OP THE HISTORY. 

Serious doubts have been expressed, at different times, by scholars 
of the credibility of the history contained in this book. Among 
these may be named Semler, Oeder, Corrodi, Michaelis, Bertholdt, 
De Wette, Gramberg, Vatke, Ewald, Bleek, and Davidson. It has 
been defended by Eichhorn (not fully, however), Jahn, Rosenmtiller, 
Baumgarten, H&vernick, Keil, and others. The modern Jews hold 
the book in high esteem, and Maimonides expresses the opinion 
that in the days of the Messiah the prophets and the Hagiographa 
will be done away, with the exception of the Book of Esther, which 
is as endurable as the Torah and the oral law. The Jerusalem 
Talmud^ says that eighty-five elders, among whom more than thir- 
ty were prophets, ridiculed the introduction of the Purim festival, 
through Esther and Mordecai, as an innovation against the law. 1 
Julius Fflrst" shows that objections were made at an early period, 
according to the Talmud, to inserting the Book of Esther in the 
Canon. It appears, therefore, that the book did not stand very 
high with the ancient Jews. But we are not aware that they ever 
called in question the credibility of its history. 

The book is not found in the catalogue of Melito,* bishop of Sard is, 
tr« the second half of the second century. It is found in Not found in 
the catalogue of Origen, 4 and in that of Jerome,* though J" tb ^oi!ixSI 
omitted in a few of the catalogues of the earlier centu- tament canon. 
ries. In modern times, Martin Luther* especially expressed his 

1 Bleek, Etnleitang. p. 40$. ' Ueber den Kanon, pp. 106, 107. 

• In Euseb., Hist. Eccl., book It, 26. 4 Tbid., book iv, p. 35. 

* Preface to Books of Samuel and Kings. * In Week's Einleitang. p. 406. 
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dislike of the Book of Esther, declaring that he wished that neithci 
she nor her book had ever existed. Josephus, 1 in his Antiquities, gives 
a very full account of Esther's history, drawn mainly from our present 
book, and he remarks that " all the Jews who are in the world keep 
these days (14th and 15th Adar) as festive, and send gifts to each 
other." The festival is also referred to in 2 Maccabees xv, 36, as 
44 the day of Mordecai." 

This book, in its Greek version, has additions and interpolations. 
Mordecai's dream is prefixed to it; at the end twenty lines arc 
added. In the third chapter is inserted the decree of Ahasuerus, 
and additional matter in chapters iv, v, and viii. The additions to 
the Hebrew text are added at the end of the* book in the Vulgate. 
It is evident that they formed no part of it in the original Hebrew ; 
for the Peshito-Syriac version, made from the Hebrew in the second 
century of the Christian era, has none of them. 

It is remarkable that the name of God nowhere occurs in the 
The name of b°°k> although there were several occasions on which it 
God nowhere might have been used. Mention is made of fasting 
(chap, iv, 3, 16), and the sleeplessness of the king, which 
leads him to have the records searched, and thus Mordecai is raised 
to power (chap, vi, 1-11). The writer must have recognized the 
providence of God in this. But why did he refrain from using God's 
name ? Riehm supposes that it was intentionally omitted, to guard 
against its profanation at the Purim feast, as the author intended 
the book to be read during those joyful festivities * (chap, ix, 22). 
This seems to us quite probable ; at least, we know of no better rea- 
son for the omission. 

Various opinions have been held respecting the Ahasuerus of this 
AbMuerus the book. The Septuagint and Josephus suppose him to be 
iw^oTpr^M Artaxerxes, but the almost universal opinion among the 
history. moderns is that Xerxes is intended. Accordingly, the 

question arises whether the events related in Esther harmonize with 
the known history of Xerxes. 

In the second year of his reign Xerxes subdued the Egyptians who 
had revolted, and in the fifth year of his reign he started on his ex- 
pedition for the conquest of Greece, from which he returned within 
the ye-r. In Esther i, 3, 4, we find that Ahasuerus (Xerxes) made a 
feast i* the third ytax of his reign, that is, soon after his return from 
Egvpt, and before he started for Greece. In the tenth month of 
the seventh year of his reign Esther is taken in to Ahasuerus in his 
house royal (chap, ii, 16), that is, after his return from Greece. 
Here there is nothing inconsistent with the history of Xerxes. It is 
'Chap, xi, 6, 1-13. ' In Block's Einleitung, p. 407. 
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not surprising that the author of the book passes over events which 
had no necessary connexion with his subject. According to Hciod* 
otus, (vii, 8), after Xerxes had subdued Egypt, in the second year of 
his reign, he gathered together the Persian nobles, to consult them 
about the expedition into Greece. This must have been in the 
third year, and it explains the feast which lasted one hundred and 
eighty days (chap, i, 4). 

A difficulty meets us at the very threshold respecting the wives 
of Xerxes. According to Herodotus (vii, 61 ; ix, 109) Amestris 
was the wife of Xerxes, and from what he says in vii, 114 she evi- 
dently outlived him. It is possible that this may be Vashti, the de- 
posed, queen, whose place Esther took ; or Vashti may have held 
the position of a " secondary wife," or, at a later period, may have 
been restored to the favour of Xerxes. We know too little about the 
private relations of Xerxes to pronounce any positive judgment upon 
the subject. 

In giving the genealogy of Mordecai it is said that he was " the 
son of Jair, the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, a Benjamite, who 
had been carried away from Jerusalem with the captivity which had 
been carried away with Jechoniah, king of Judah, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, had carried away " (chap, ii, 5, 6). It is 
probable that Kish (from whom Mordecai was the fourth in descent) 
was carried away captive from Judah by Nebuchadnezzar about a 
hundred years before the reign of Xerxes, and for this reason the 
author traces back the genealogy of Mordecai no farther than to him. 
Certainly there is no necessity of inferring from the passage that 
Mordecai himself was carried away in this captivity. 

Bleek's first objection to the credibility of the history is the im- 
possibility of supposing that a Persian despot, even if Bleek's objec- 
induced through a favourite to extirpate all the Jews, [JSwiity ^f 
would publish the decree everywhere twelve months be- Ember, 
forehand, and not merely secretly for the governors, but for the 
people themselves. But may it not have been Haman's intention, 
by giving notice so long beforehand of the intended slaughter, 
that the Jews should abandon their property and fly for their lives ? 
That this is not stated in the account, which is very circumstantial, 
is no ground of objection, as the motives of actors in the world's 
history are generally concealed. Even if the author of the Book of 
Esther knew the real motive of Haman, which 'is not probable, yet 
he might have omitted to state it. There is no good reason for sup- 
posing that the edict against the Jews applied to those in Judea, for 
they are spoken of as " scattered abroad and dispersed among the 
people " (chap, iii, 8). 
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Also the circumstance that the king should not revoke the bloody 
edict, but give the Jews liberty to defend themselves, and that this could 
have resulted in the slaughter of seventy-five thousand men, subjects 
of the king, Bleek regards as incredible. Unnatural, too, he thinks it 
to be that the king should, to gratify Esther, issue another edict allow- 
ing the Jews to continue the slaughter of their enemies another day 
in Shushan. But are the facts of history to be determined by supposed 
probabilities ? Are there not various acts of Xerxes in his expedition 
into Greece which are strange, and, to many persons, utterly incredi- 
ble ? How many both in ancient and in modern times have disbe- 
lieved and ridiculed the story that he cut a canal through the penin- 
sula of Acte to avoid taking his fleet around Mount Athos ? * How 
many improbabilities crowd into the history of Napoleon ? How 
strange this simple fact, that the king of Sweden was ^ Frenchman I 
(Bernadotte). In respect to massacres, we have a remarkable (and 
infamous) example in the massacre of about sixty thousand Protest- 
ants in France on the night of St. Bartholomew. 

Bleek also thinks it hard to believe that all Shushan should at one 
time (chap, iii, 15), through Haman's edict, be thrown into so much 
fear, and at another should have rejoiced (chap, iii, 15) on account 
of Mordecai's. But Bleek misrepresents the passage, for it is not said 
"a// Shushan " in either place, but simply " Shushan." He also thinks 
it improbable that the king should have issued a decree that ever) 
man should rule in his own house ; and difficult and obscure that 
Esther, as a royal spouse, should so long conceal her origin from the 
court, the king, and Haman himself, as represented in the history. 
But in matters of this kind we have no means of determining the 
limits of possibility — hardly those of probability. 

The Book of Esther everywhere abounds with numerous particu- 
Fbrceoftbear- lars, dates, and names of persons, and there is but one 
to^abmind* possible conclusion — // is genuine contemporary history, or 
id detain. // / s a fabrication. But it is difficult for us to suppose 
that the book, considering the intimate acquaintance it shows with 
Persian affairs, could have been fabricated after the fall of the Per- 
sian empire (B. C. 330). Respecting its knowledge of Persian affairs, 
Bleek remarks : " For its historical character the conspicuity of many 
special traits seems to speak, especially the mentioning of many sin- 
gle individuals otherwise unknown, the seven eunuchs, the seven 
highest officers of Xerxes, the ten sons of Haman. The customs 
and institutions at the Persian court, in part at least, also appear to 
be faithfully and vividly portrayed." ' 

1 There can be no reasonable doubt about the truth of this. Even Grate believes ft 

1 E nleitung, p. 408. 
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t 
But on the supposition that Esther was written during the Persian 

period, when the supposed events were recent, it is difficult to see ] 

how the book could have imposed upon any considerable number of I 

Jews. i 

The strong proof of the historical character of Esther is fur- | 

nished in the universal observance of the festival of Tbe f<wa?ai of j 

Purim ("WB, lot) by the Jews (in accordance with its .in- £j£jj an * ! * ' 

stitution in this book), and so named from the casting of tbe truth or 



lots by Haman (chaps, iii, 7 ; ix, 24). We have already 
seen that Josephus speaks of the festival as kept by all the Jews in 
the world, and it is still kept by them in commemoration of their 
deliverance, just as we keep the Fourth of July in commemoration 
of the declaration of our national independence. 

If the book is not based on a real historical fact — the remarkable 
deliverance of the Jews in the reign of Ahasuerus — how was it possi- 
ble for its author to make the Jews believe that such a deliverance 
had been wrought for them, and that the feast of Purim was insti- 
tuted a! the time, and that they had kept it up to the period at which 
the book was written ? 

Kamphausen ' refers with approbation to the opinion of Noldeke, 
that the Book of Esther is a skilful romance, written to establish 
and recommend to the Jews the celebration of the Purim festival, 
which originally was a purely Persian feast. Fflrst seems inclined 
to this view, for he says : " The festival may have been originally a 
spring feast, which was borrowed from Persia " (Heb. Lex.). Truly 
a strange notion, that the Hebrews, having so many festivals of their 
own, should borrow one from the heathen who had made them cap- 
tives, and that they should hold it near the time of the passover ! 
Stranger still that the book which gave such a perverse account of 
the origin of the festival should have made the whole Jewish people 
believe that they were keeping Purim in commemoration of a great 
national deliverance, when, in fact, they were doing nothing more 
Chan observing a heathen feast ! To believe that the Jews were 
thus deceived is more difficult than to believe the history in the 
book. 

Bleek thirks it not improbable that some historical fact lies at the 
basis of the Look, though it is uncertain what it is. a 

THE DATE AND AUTHOR OF THE BOOK. 

It is very probable that the book was written by a Jew at Susa 
during the Persian dominion. The Persian and San- protMhiy writ 
ikrit words in it would indicate its Persian origin, and teu * l *"**• 

'To Bleek't Etnleitung, p. 407. a Ibid., p. 41"- 

^OL. I.— 21 
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1 
the minute particulars given in the history show the proximity of 
the writer lo the events. 1 

According to the Talmud," the men of the Great Council wrote 
out (edited) the Book of Esther. Aben-Ezra and most of the rabbies 
attribute it to Mordecai, in which belief many Christian theologians 
follow them. But we have no probable proof of this, though it is not 
to be altogether rejected. 

CHARACTER OF THE BOOK. 

Some Christian scholars, among whom is Bleek, take exception to 
Esther on account of the spirit of revenge found in it. But its 
admission into the canon was not based on its containing divine 
revelation, or wholesome doctrine, or examples for our imitation, but 
because it contains the history of a most remarkable deliverance 
wrought out by Providence in behalf of Israel. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE POETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

T^HE poetical books include Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
•* Song of Solomon, and The Lamentations of Jeremiah, although 
portions of others are poetical. But before discussing these books, 
it is proper for us to consider Hebrew poetry. 

THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

The poetical element is deeply imbedded in the nature of man, 
and exhibits itself in all stages of intellectual development, among 
the barbarous as well as the most highly cultivated. Poetry is the 
offspring of a vivid imagination and of deep emotion, and is closely 
allied to eloquence. It is not surprising, then, that some of the 
sacred writers, under the mighty influence of the d ; vine Spirit, pour 
forth the sublime doctrines of theology, the practical precepts of re« 
ligion, and their joys and their sorrows, in the form of poetry ; Of 
that the prophets, when the fall of*empires and the glory of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom were revealed to them in vision, should use in their 
descriptions the loftiest poetical language. 

1 Schrader refers the book to the Greek period, and this seems to be the view of 
Rleck. * Bab* Bat Furst, p loo. 
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The poetry of the Hebrews is thus of a peculiar and sacred char- 
acter, and may be called epic, when it narrates the dealings of God 
with his people, of which Psalm lxxviii is an example; or lyric, when 
it expresses in song the religious experience of the writer, which is 
the character of most of the Psalms; or didactic, when it inculcates 
the duties of life, as the Books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ; or dra- 
matic, as it presents itself to us in the Book of Job ; or elegiac, as in 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

There is no metre, and rarely is there rhyme, in Hebrew poetry, 
but " it is distinguished By a certain rhythmical adjust- q)trat)t1|rtrt|flg 
ment and distribution of the periods and single sen- of Hebrew po- 
tences, and also by many peculiarities of idiom, form, ***** 
and meaning of words, grammatical constructions and inflections, 
which are not usual in prose. This poetic diction is found not only 
in the so-called poetic books of the Old Testament, but also in single 
inserted sections in the historical books, and partly also in the pro- 
phetic writings ; nevertheless, in the different books and sections 
in various degree, and with a gradual transition into prose, so that 
a very sharp distinction cannot be well made between poetry and 
prose." * 

The rhythm of Hebrew poetry consists in a certain harmonious re- 
lation of the parts or members of the single verses to each ptraneim n 
other, called the parallelism of members. This paral- *****«**&• 
lelism of members is divided by Bishop Lowth into the synonymous, 
the antithetical, and the synthetical. The synonymous consists in re* 
peating the thought of the first member in the second, or even in 
several following members. Of this kind the simplest consists of two 
members, of which the following are examples : — 

" How he had wrought his signs in Egypt, 
And his wonders in the field of Zoan." 

" He gave np their cattle also to the hail. 
And their flocks to hot thunderbolts." 

" Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found, 
Call ye upon him white he is near." 

The first two illustrations are taken from Psalm lxxviii, which is 
composed almost entirely of similar members; the third is taken 
from Isaiah lv, 6. 

The second kind of parallelism is the antithetic, in which the second 
member stands in contrast with the first. This kind of parallelism 

'Bleek, Einleitung, p. 8l. 
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abounds in the Proverbs, of which the following are examples from 

ch. x, a, 7 : — 

" Treasures of wickedness profit nothing, 
Bnt righteousness delivereth from death." 

" The memory of the just is blessedness, 
Bnt the name of the wicked shall rot" 

The third kind of parallelism is the synthetic, which consists of 
several, and sometimes of many, members, closely connected to- 
gether, and illustrating one subject. Of this kind the following is an 

example : — 

" I hare been young, and now am old ; 
* Yet hare I not seen the righteous forsaken, 

Nor his seed begging bread. 
Every day he is merciful, and lendeth ; 
And his seed is blessed." — Psalm xxxvii, 15, 26. 

In the first of these lines there is an antithesis between the past and 
present, while in the two following pairs of lines the second line is an 
enlargement of the thought in the first, and may be called synonymous. 

The description of a virtuous woman in Proverbs xxxi, 10-31 is 
an example of the synthetic parallelism, in which the members are, 
for the most part, synonymous or antithetic parallelisms. 

It often happens in Hebrew poetry that a single thought is expressed 
in a single sentence, to which no other sentence, either synonymous 
or antithetical, corresponds ; this may be termed simple rhythm; as— 

M I am the man that hath seen affliction by the rod of his wrath."— Lam. Hi, L 

What has been stated respecting Hebrew poetry has reference to 
of the * ts I°g* ca ? classification. But although Hebrew poetry 
has no prosody, yet the members of the stanzas sometimes 
u to*. j laye t ^ e game jujjjjjjg,. f WO rds, and form rhyme : — 

" I to at ease, bnt he hath broken me asunder : 
He hath alao taken me by my neck, and shaken me to plecea,"— Job xri, I*. 

"•Sfe W' n*?} rrw 

•*}■??* msp Vfy "W 

■VJSoV'itel 

M Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech 
For I have slain a man to my wounding. 
And a young man to my hurt" — Gen. iv, 33. 
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" Doth the wild an bray ovtr hit gran? 
Or loweth Che ox over his fodder?"— Job rU 5. 

Sometimes the two poetic members are of -unequal stoma of mv 
length, as:— •aaaiknti*. 

" Ephraim is joined to Idol* 1 
Let him alone." — Hosea iv, 17. 

At other times the harmony is expressed by four members of un- 
equal length :— 

"For my life is spent with grief; 
And my years with sighing : 
My strength faileth because of mine iniquity* 
And my bones are consumed. 99 — Psalm xnd, ia 

In Habakkuk iii, 17, we have a stanza of six members :— 

M Although the fig tree shall not blossom, 
Neither shall fruit be in the Tines ; 
The labour of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no meat ; 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold. 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls." 

To this there are placed in antithesis, verses 18, 19:— 

"Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. 
The Lord God is my strength. 
And he will make my feet like hinds 9 feet, 
And he will make me to walk upon mine high 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. 

r PHIS boos, so named from its hero, is one of the most remarkable 
A in the canon, and has given rise to much controversy respecting 
its age, author, and object. It may be regarded as a sacred drama. 

We have, first, the prologue (chap, i, ii); secondly, the dialogue 
(chaps, iii-xlii, 6); lastly, the epilogue (xlii, 7-17). The prologue 
n» wort dt- contains a brief sketch of Job, its chief personage, who 
Stfue,^Mw * s re P r esented as a pious man, living in the land of Us, 
epilogue. blessed with sons and daughters, and very rich. Satan, 
having obtained permission from God, destroys all Job's property, 
kills his children, and smites him with sore boils. The dialogues 
contain, first, the lamentation of Job over his calamities (chap. iii). 
After this, the discussion on Job's character and the divine govern- 
ment is conducted by him, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, in which 
Job's three friends argue that his disasters are divine judgments for 
his sins, while he vindicates himself, and maintains that the ways of 
Providence are inscrutable (chaps, iv-xxxi). This is followed by the 
speech of Elihu, who acts as mediator between Job and his friends 
(chaps, xxxii-xxxvii). The four following chapters (xxxviii-xli), 
with the exception of chap, xl, 3-5, contain the Almighty's descrip- 
tion of his own power and works, and his expostulation with Job. 
In chap, xl, 3-5, and in chap, xlii, 1-6, Job humbles himself before 
God. 

The epilogue contains God's reproof of Job's three friends, and his 
command to them to offer sacrifice for their folly, because they had 
not spoken right, as Job had ; also a statement of the great pros- 
perity — far greater than he had at first — that Job enjoyed in his lat- 
ter days. 

IMTBGRITT OP THE BOOK. 

Objections have been made in modern times to the genuineness 
Modem 0)060- of certa ^ n P arts °f the book. Carpzov supposed that 
tton* while all the discourses were written down by Job 

himself before the time of Moses, the prologue and epilogue were 
added by Samuel. They have been rejected by Stuhlman, Bern- 
stein, Knobel, and some others; but their genuineness is almost 
universally conceded. The prologue is necessary for the under- 
standing of the book, and without it Job's character and his 
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peculiar afflictions would be unknown. Without the epilogue the 
book would be incomplete, as it contains a vindication of Job, and 
shows divine providence in bringing him safely through all 1 his trials, 
and making his latter end more glorious than the beginning. The 
genuineness of both the prologue and the epilogue is conceded by 
Schrader, 1 Bleek,* and Davidson." 

Some critics 4 have regarded chaps, xxvii, n-xxviii, 28 as a later 
addition, but their genuineness is almost universally conceded by the 
most recent critics. The description of the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile (chaps, xl, 15-xli, 34) has been regarded by some critics * 
as an interpolation, but its genuineness is conceded by Schrader 4 
and Bleek. 7 

The discourses of Elihu (chaps, xxxii-xxxvii) have Tin objection! 
been rejected as spurious by many critics. They are {JJbiimb Jf 6 ^ 
characterized by De Wette ' as " dull, tedious, artificial, diMounoe of 
and obscure in their contents and in the mode of their KUhu * 
presentation." He also says that "they interrupt the connexion be- 
tween the discourses of Job and those of God, and darken the contrast 
in which they stand to each other ; that they anticipate what the lat- 
ter discourses contain, even making them superfluous, while they offer 
a solution of mysteries by reflection, which, according to the latter 
discourses, is to be found in intuitive, believing resignation." 

Elihu, it is true, is not mentioned among the friends of Job (chap. 
ii> 11); nor is he named at the end of the book where Job's three 
friends are reproved and commanded by God to offer sacrifice 
(chap, xlii, 7-9). Job and the three friends are the principal person- 
ages. Elihu, being a young man, is silent, until Job and- his friends 
have ended the discussion, when he speaks, reproving both parties. 
He acted, in fact, as mediator, and, accordingly, it was not necessary 
to consider at all what he said, when the decision is made at the 
end (chap, xlii, 7-9) concerning the discussion. That Elihu's 
speeches are interposed between Job's discourses and the Almighty's 
answer does not in any degree imply their spuriousness. Every- 
thing depends upon the taste of the writer. We are not authorized 
to lay down rules in such matters, and demand that every genuine 
drama or poem shall square exactly with our gratuitous canons. 

We can by no means agree with De Wette respecting the dullness 
of the speeches of Elihu. They have no little merit, Quant? of rh- 
though as a whole they have scarcely the strength of bu'idbeoum. 
the ether addressee But this may be what the author intended. 

1 De Wette— Schrader, p. 549. • Pp. 66o, 661. Vol. ii, pp. 200-203. 
'Eichhora and others. *Ibid. De Wette — Schrader, p. s*a 

v Einleitung, p. 664* * De Wette— Schrader, pp. 546 547. 
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Why should a young, rash man speak with all the power and wisdom 
of mature years ? Do all Shakspeare's characters speak with the 
same force and wisdom ? Even if we grant that the speeches were 
to set forth great principles, there is no reason for supposing that all 
the interlocutors must speak with the same ability, whatever their 
years or wisdom might be. 

The linguistic peculiarities of Elihu's discourses afford no decisive 
proof of having proceeded from another author than of the rest of 
the book. 

That Elihu calls Job by name, which is not done by any of the 
other speakers, grows out of the nature of the case. For, as Elihu 
acted as mediator between Job and his friends, it was necessary 
for him to distinguish Job from them. We confess that we do not 
see how the discourses of Elihu disturb the harmony of the book. 
They do not break in as something foreign to the subject, and they 
have, as far as we can see, the same style as the rest. The inter- 
polation of six chapters (about one seventh of the whole) in the 
body of such a work is extremely improbable, and such a view is not to 
be adopted except for the most cogent reasons, which in the present 
instance do not exist. The genuineness of the discourses of Elihu 
has been denied by Stuhlmann, Bernstein, De- Wette, Eichhorn, 
Ewald, Hirzel, Knobel, Delitzsch, Schrader, Davidson, Bleek, and 
others. On the other hand, their genuineness has been defended by 
Jahn, Bertholdt, Rosen mti Her, Staudlin, Umbreit, Kdster, Stickel, 
Herbst, Welte, Ha*vernick, Schlottmann, Keil, and others. Bunsen 
and Kamphausen have adopted the theory that these discourses were 
inserted by the author himself as an addition after finishing the orig- 
inal work. 1 

THE CHARACTER AND DESIGN OP JOB. 

Here the question arises, Are we to regard the whole history of 
Job as entirely fictitious, the creation of the imagination of the au- 
thor of the work, or altogether true, or as having merely a substratum 
of truth on which the book is founded ? The last supposition seems 
the only tenable one. 

The assumption that the book throughout is a real history in* 
Tbe Book of v °l ves us * n difficulties. The discourses, in their present 
job hardly a form, are too elegant, studied, and poetical, ever to have 
hMwy * been delivered extempore. In the account of Job's pros* 

perity in his latter iays* (chap, xlii, 12-17) tne number of his sons 
and daughters is the same that he had before his afflictions; while 
the number of his sheep, camels, oxen, and asses, is just double of 

1 In Bleek, p. 661. 
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what he had in the beginning. These numbers do not bear the 
stamp of being real history, but, on the contrary, appear to be arti 
ficial. Nor can we accept as literally true the account of Satan's 
presenting himself among the sons of God before Jehovah, and of 
his obtaining from him permission to bring upon the holy servant 
of God so many dreadful afflictions, to prove to Satan the sincerity 
of Job's piety. But even if these things had occurred, no man could 
have known them unless God had revealed them to him, which, 
under the circumstances, is very improbable. 

But the hypothesis that Job never existed — which was the view 
of one of the rabbies in the Talmud, of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and of Le Clerc l — is to be at once rejected, for he is mentioned in 
Ezekiel (chapter xiv, 14) : " Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, 
and Job were in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their 
righteousness, saith the Lord God." To refer in such language to 
a fictitious character, and associate him with men who had a real 
existence, is extremely unnatural. Besides, it is foreign to the char- 
acter of the ancient Hebrews to invent fictitious personages, and 
was not common even among the Greeks. 

It is impossible for us to say with certainty how much of the his- 
tory is real ; but we may assume as true that Job was a man of 
distinguished piety and virtue, an eminent citizen of the land 
of Uz, who met with heavy calamities and afflictions, from which he 
ultimately recovered. His friends, also, are most probably real 
personages. According to the tradition of the Jews Job belonged 
to the seven heathen prophets of primitive times, and among these 
were his three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. He is repre- 
sented as a pious, generous man, and in many respects is said to 
have stood even higher than the patriarch Abraham. 9 Bleek* re- 
gards the book as resting on an historical basis, and even Schrader 4 
thinks the matter of the book was derived from tradition. The 
materials furnished the writer, either by tradition or written memo- 
rials, were worked up into the present highly artistic and sublimely 
poetical form. 

The design of the author in writing it nowhere appears, either in 
the prologue or epilogue, but must be inferred from a consideration 
of the whole. From the prologue of the kook we learn that Job 
' was perfect and upiight, and one that feared God and eschewed 
evil;" and in the epilogue it is stated "that the Lord turned the 
captivity of Job . . . : also the Lord gave J*b twice as much as he 
had before." But nowhere is there assigned any reason for the great 

1 Blcck. p 654. ' FQrst, Ueber den Kanon, p. Si. 

a Einleitung, p. 655. * De Wettc — Schrader, p. 552. 
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sufferings that God brought upon him. Yet the palpable infer- 
ence is, that however much a good man may suffer, Providence 
brings him safely through his afflictions, and in the end makes him 
happier. 

But it is also evident from the discourses that the author of Job 
intended to refute the idea that a man's sufferings are necessarily the 
result of his sins, and an indication of the Almighty's displeasure. 
At the same time he inculcates God's sovereignty, the inscrutability 
of his counsels, and the duty of implicit faith in him, and resignation, 
without questioning or murmuring, to his providence. The author 
does not deny that men are ever punished for their sins in this 
world. This is evident from the language attributed to Job, in 
which, in several places, the doctrine of retribution here is clearly 
taught. See xxi, 17-20; xxvii, 13-23. 

In the discussions in the book the question of retribution has 
reference to the present life only. The doctrine of the soul's im- 
mortality and future retribution is nowhere taught, 1 though it was 
probably held by the author. 

THE DATE OP THE COMPOSITION OP THE BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR. 

Respecting the age in which the book was written, there has been 
Dato of com- a 8 reat diversity of opinion. Carpzov, Eichhorn, Jahn, 
position on- Stuhlmann, and Bertholdt, supposed it was written be- 
08rtain " fore the time of Moses. The Talmud at one time as- 

serts that it was written by Moses ; at another, that it was composed 
by an Israelite, who returned to Palestine from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. 1 J. D. Michaelis and others attributed the book to Moses. 
It has been referred to the age of David or Solomon by Luther, 
Doederlein, St&udlin, Rosenmttller, Welte, H&vernick, Schlottmann, 
and Keil. Others refer it to the seventh century before Christ, as 
De Wette, Schrader, Gesenius, Umbreit, Ewald, Stickel, and Da- 
vidson. 

1 The passage, Job xix, 26, as it stands in the English version, refers to a resur- 
rection, but it is not supported by the Hebrew, which reads: "I know that my 
redeemer (£&?/) liveth, and at last he shall stand on the earth ; and after these thing? 
have smitten my skin, shall this be ; in my flesh shall I see God, whom I shall lie- 
hold for myself, and my eyes shall see, and not a stranger." Here Job expresses 
the conviction that God will vindicate him from all the charges of his friend*, ami 
he had just before expressed the wish that his words were written in a book > for fu- 
ture reference). This harmonizes with the close of the book, where God appears to 
Job and vindicates him, and Job then says, " I have heard of thee by the hearing of 
the ear, hut now mine eye seeth thee." The Septuagint. Pediito-Syriac, and Targum 
refer the passage to a temporal restoration, which seems demanded by the context. 

•Fiirst, Ucber den Kanon, p. 8a 
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No solid arguments can be found for either the pre- Mosaic cr the 
Mosaic date. The language of Job clearly indicates a/<v/-Mosaic age. 
The archaisms of the Pentateuch do not appear in it. The k^age 
wn, masculine pronoun, he, which is found about two tfjobpotf-MO- 
hundred times in the Pentateuch as a feminine, meaning 
she % occurs but once, as a mistake, 1 for kti, the regular feminine. 
This regular feminine occurs but eleven times in the whole Penta- 
teuch, but occurs five times in the Book of Job. Sk, for rftK, that\ 
found in the Pentateuch, does not occur in Job. The names of 
constellations and the mention of the Zodiac most probably belong 
to a post-Mosaic time.* 

Nor is it at all probable that Moses would have written such a work, 
which seems to contradict one of the leading ideas of the Mosaic 
legislation, namely, that obedience to God is rewarded with temporal 
blessings, and that disobedience is followed by the judg- Not probable 
ments of heaven. Moses promised the Israelites that JJJ 1 JJJor of 
if they were obedient, God would put upon them none Job. 
of the diseases of Egypt : " For I am the Lord that healeth thee M 
(Exod. xv, 26). Besides this, Moses was too much employed with 
his own legislation to engage in such a task. Further, the artistic 
character of the poem seems clearly to indicate a date far later than 
Moses. And between the time of Moses and that of David no one 
would think of placing the authorship of such a book. We are 
thus brought to the conclusion that we cannot attribute the compo- 
sition of Job to a period earlier than that of David, and few will re- 
fer it to the time of the Babylonian captivity, or later. Accordingly, 
we find that the supposed time of the composition fluctuates between 
the reign of David and the Captivity. 

The Book of Job seems to have been well known to Ezekiel the 
prophet, and to his contemporaries, from the way in which he speaks 
of Job (xiv, 14, 20). It is probable that Jeremiah made use of the 
Book of Job. Compare Jer. xx, 14-18 with Job iii; Jer. xx, 7, 8 
with Job xii,4 and xix, 7 ; Lam. ii, 16 with Job xvi, 9, 10. There are 
also other passages that are similar in both books. In Isaiah, com- 
pare xix, s with Job xiv, 11 ; lix, 4 with Job xv, 35. In these pas- 
sages there are close resemblances. We also find passages quite 

1 Job xjoc 11. The pronouns are transposed, ttTl, masculine. ke % being put with 
a feminine 1 ran, and ttTi, sAe, with a masculine noun. The Masorites have made 
the correction in the margin. 

•V*0», QheHl % Oriim; m^ITimah, Pleiades: W and Vyg 9 Ask, Wagon, the 
Great Bear; DltTO, M attar oth, the Zodiac (chaps, ix, 9 ; xxxviii, 31, 32). The first 
two constellations 'are found also in the prophet Amos (chap. ▼ 8), and the last in 
t Kings xxiii, 5. 
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similar in Amos and in Job. But whether the prophets made use of 
this book, or the author of the book used their writings, cannot 
be certainly determined, unless we find independent proof of the 
priority of Job. 

The most flourishing period of Hebrew poetry was the age of Da 
Protnbty wilt- v ^ an( ^ Solomon, and to the latter it seems most natural 
ten in om time to refer this poem. This is confirmed by peculiarities of 
of Salomon. i an g Ua g e common to the Proverbs of Solomon and Job. 
The verb oS;f, alas, to exult, is found only in Job zz, 18 ; zzzix, 13, 
and in Proverbs vii, 18. The noun niSann, guiding, steering, occurs 
only in Proverbs (five times) and in Job xxxvii, 12. ■pit is found in 
Prov, xvi, 26 as a verb, and in Job xxxiii, 7 as a noun. It is found 
nowhere else. T0, calamity, occurs three times in Job, and once in 
Proverbs ; nowhere else. Tjrab tOT, to crush in the gate, is found only 
in Job v, 4 (Hithpael), and in Proverbs xxii, 22 (Piel). To drink 
iniquity like water (Job xv, 16), to drink scorning like water (chap- 
ter xxxiv, 7), like to drink violence (Prov xxvi, 6), a phraseology 
which appears nowhere else. p^K, destruction, occurs three times in 
Job, once in Proverbs, and once in Psalm lxxxviii; nowhere else. 
iTwn, deliverance, purpose, occurs six times in Job, four times in Prov- 
erbs ; elsewhere once in Isaiah, and once in Micah. There are some 
other points of affinity in the language of these books. 

In Job xxii, 24; xxviii, 16, mention is made of the gold of Ophir. 
This reference is especially suitable to the age of Solomon (who 
brought gold from Ophir), but could be also used for two or three 
centuries after, as we find the same reference in Isaiah xiii, 12, and 
in Psalm xlv, 9, but would not likely occur before the time of David 
and Solomon. We may therefore conclude, with great probabil- 
ity, that Job was written in the time of Solomon ; and the peace- 
ful reign of that monarch afforded abundance of leisure for such a 
work. 

Respecting the author of the book and his native land, it is certain 
tue author an that he was an Israelite, dwelling, most probably, in 
JS^' £ Southern Judea. There is not the slightest proof of its 
*•» having been written in any other language originally, 

and afterwaids translated into Hebrew. 1 The local allusions refer 
to a hilly country, a land of brooks that fail in dry weather, where 
ice and snow are occasionally seen ; a tract through which the cara- 
vans from Tema and Sheba (Sabseans) passed, and were often disap- 
pointed in finding that the brooks had become dry (Job vi, 15-20). 

1 At the end of the Book of Job, in the SeptuapiM, it is said : " This is translated 
from the Syriac hook." But this remarlc at such a late peitod is of little or no 1 
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Reference is also made to the river Jordan (chap, xl, 33). The de- 
scription of the behemoth (hippopotamus) and the crocodile (levia- 
than) (chaps, xl, 15-xli, 34) shows that the writer must have visited 
Egypt, and that these animals made upon him a deep impression, 
from the fact that they were strange to him. 

Job himself, the hero of the book, lived in the land of Uz, which 
Gesenius locates M in the northern part of Arabia Deserta, between 
Idumea, Palestine, and the Euphrates, adjacent to Babylon and the 
Euphrates " (Heb. Lex.). 

It is impossible to determine the age in which Job himself lived. 
The absence of all reference to the Mosaic legislation n» time m 
in the discussions does not prove that the author of the Jj£f ^J^ 
book placed him before the time of the Hebrew law- ttia. 
giver, since, though he lived after the Mosaic legislation, it would 
have been improper to represent him and his friends, who were 
without the pale of Israel, as discussing the principles of that legis- 
lation, or drawing illustrations from it. Had he lived many centu- 
ries before the author of the book but little would probably have 
been known of his history, and he would not have been considered 
of sufficient importance, or prominent enough in the public eye, to 
be the hero of the story. Accordingly, we think it most likely that 
he lived near the age of David, a short time before the author of the 
book. We attach no importance to the statement at the end of the 
book in the Septuagint, that his name was at first Jobab, the fifth in 
descent from Abraham. 

CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 

The Book of Job has been considered, in all ages of the Church, 
as one of the most sublime of the Bible, and is sur- Gibbon's ae- 
passed only by some of the grandest passages in Isaiah, 52f«5K! 
and by the prayer of Habakkuk. Gibbon, speaking ltyof Job. 
of Mohammed's composition of the Koran, remarks : " His loftiest 
strains must yield to the sublime simplicity of the Book of Job, 
composed in a remote age, in the same country, and in the same 
language."' It is evident that the utterances of Job's friends were 
often wrong, for God is represented as finally reproving them on 
account of their speeches, and even Job himself modifies, in some 
o* his later words, what he bad before said. And although he 
is commended at the close of the book for his teachings, yet God 
demands of him: ''Who is this that hideth counsel (wisdom) by 

'Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol, v. p. no. The passage is not 
quite correct respecting the language, as Job was written in Hebrew, and the 
Koran in Arabic. 
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words without knowledge?" Job replies: "Therefoie I have at 
tered that I understood not." 

The book has its value apart from its exalted poetical character, 
as illustrating the inscrutable providence of God, and the delivery 
of his people out of all their afflictions. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 1 

HPHIS book contains one hundred and fifty psalms of a highly de 
•*• votional character, and expressive of deep religious experience, 
The book a- su ^ ta ^ e t0 a ^ conditions of religious life, and without a 
tided into ft?e parallel in the annals of religious literature. The whole 
pwti ' collection is divided into ./fa* parts or books. The first 

includes Psalms i-xli ; the second, Psalms xlii-lxxii ; the third, Psalms 
lxxiii-lxxxix ; the fourth, Psalms xc-cvi ; the fifth, Psalms cvii-cl. 
At the end of each of these parts is found a doxology, which is also 
given in the Septuagint, of varying form, which was intended to mark 
a division, after the manner of the five Books of Moses. The doxology 
at the end of the first division is : " Blessed be the Lord God of Israel 
from everlasting, and to everlasting. Amen, and amen " (Psa. xli, 13). 
Of these psalms the superscriptions attribute seventy-three to 
David; twelve have the superscription, *|DkS, to or for Asaph, 
where we are to understand that the preposition (S) indicates Asaph 
as the author, in the same way that psalms are designated as having 
been written by David (inS). Eleven are attributed in the same 
way to the sons of Korah ; one of them (Psalm lxxxviii), more spe- 
cifically, to Heman the Ezrahite. One is ascribed to Moses, one to 
Ethan the Ezrahite, two to Solomon, and fifty are anonymous. The 
authors of our English version * have sometimes mistranslated the 
titles of the psalms. 

THE AUTHORITY OP THE SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 

Many recent critics regard the superscriptions as possessing little 
tte origin of or no authority, and they attribute them, not to the an- 
ttempencrtp. thors, but rather to the collectors of the psalms. It is 
ua» uncertain. nQt cagv tQ determine, in every case, whether the super* 

1 The Hebrew title is tt^rifc, tehillim, hymns, psalms. Septuagint, f a^w/, somgi 
sung to a stringed instrument. 
1 The correct superscription is given in the margin when not given in the text 
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uription was put there by the author of the psalm or not. 1 In ex- 
amining the superscriptions contained in the Septuagint, we find 
that of the seventy-three psalms attributed to David in the Hebrew 
text, his name is omitted from five of them ; and that his name is 
affixed to fourteen which/ are anonymous in the Hebrew text. Also, 
the name of Solomon is omitted from the superscription of Psalm 
cxxvii. With these exceptions, the same names stand in the Sep- 
tuagint as are found in the Hebrew text. 

When the Septuagint version was made, it is very evident that 
some of the superscriptions had already become obscure, as is clear 
from the manner in which they are translated ; and this is a proof of 
the antiquity of the superscriptions. 

Gesenius remarks on the word nauo 1 ?, to the chief musician, found 

in the superscription to. fifty-three psalms: "This inscription is 
wholly wanting in all the psalms of a later age, composed after the 
destruction of the temple and its worship ; and its significance was 
already lost in the time of the LXX." Accordingly, the su- 
perscriptions to the psalms in which this word occurs must have been 
affixed before the Babylonian captivity. In the superscription to 
Psalm Ix, ascribed to David, it is" stated that it was composed 
u when he strove with Aram-naharaim (Syria of the rivers), and with 
Aram-zobah, when Joab returned, and smote of Edom, in the Valley 
of Salt, twelve thousand." It is evident that this superscription was 
not taken from 2 Sam. viii, 13, for it is there said that David smote 
in the Valley of Salt eighteen thousand ; nor was it taken from 
x Chron. xviii, 12, for there the number is the same as in the pas- 
sage in Samuel. The conclusion is, that the superscription must 
have been affixed by David himself, or by some one soon after, 
who had information independent of the Books of Samuel. 

In the superscription to the seventh Psalm it is stated that David 
sang it concerning the words of Cush the Benjamite. There is 
no mention in the history of David of any one of this name, so 
that the superscription must have been affixed when the affair that 
gave rise to the psalm was still recent. 

If the superscriptions had been affixed from mere conjecture, it is 
probable that instead of fifty anonymous psalms, we ^ n ^ 
would have none of that description. We might have toiptfons not 
expected that many of them would, in that case, have been OOB J eoto,,mL 
assigned to Solomon, while, in fact, but two bear his name. One is 
ascribed to Moses, one to Heman, and one to Ethan, both Ezrahites. 

1 Theodore of fttopsuestia (f 429) led the °ray in the denial of the genuineness of 
inscriptions. — Lcontiw *£ Byzantinir, liber ill. Ad versus tncornipticolat et 
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There is nothing in these psalms to lead any one to suppose that 
they must have been written by these authors, and the names must 
have been affixed, if not by the authors themselves, by some one, 
on historical grounds. 1 

" It is not improbable," says Bleek, $ that the Hebrew poeti 
themselves, when they wrote and put into circulation their songs, 
sometimes designated them with their names or the occasion of 
their being written, as is altogether common among the Arabian 
poets, and was, at least, very often the case with the Hebrew 
prophets." * 

The question then arises, Is there internal evidence that the su- 
opfntani of perscriptions of some of these psalms are wrong ? Bleek 
Bl0<l «™ critlC8 asserts that in some cases they are evidently false^ of 
rmcy of the su- which he gives Psalms lix, cxxii, and cxliv as examples, 
peracripttoiw. But « t is not clear to * us that D av id was not the author 

of these psalms. On the contrary, Psalm cxliv contains internal evi- 
dence of having been written by David, as it is said in verse 10, 
" Who delivereth David his servant from the hurtful sword ; " and 
there is nothing in the psalm that conflicts with this view. Respect- 
ing Psalm lix, it is stated that it was written " when Saul sent, and 
they watched the house to kill him." This psalm is in every respect 
suitable to the occasion with the exception of one word in the En- 
lish versidn, " the heathen* 9 The word Dij, goyim, rendered 
44 heathen," has the accessory idea of enemies, oppressors. It is not 
strange that David, when speaking of his enemies among the Israel- 
ites, should speak also of wicked men in general. We would have 
no good reason to expect that he would name Saul, whom he al- 
ways treated mercifully. Nor do we see anything in Psalm cxxii 
that might not have been written by David. Bleek also rejects, as 
not belonging to David, Psalms xiv, liii, cviii, and exxiv. Of these, 
two contain the same passage, which might indicate their composition 
during the Babylonian captivity, but may have no reference to that 
event : " O that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion ! 
when the Lord bringeth back the captivity of his people, Jacob 
shall rejoice and Israel shall be glad " (Psalm xiv, 7 ;- liii, 6). As 
both of these psalms contain in their superscriptions the expression 
" To the chief musician," they must have been written while the 
temple was still standing; for Gesenius, with great propriety, rtfers 
the psalms with this superscription to the period preceding the 
captivity. The contents of the two psalms. have no reference to the 
Babylonian captivity, but to the general wickedness of men, and 

'It is not likely that Moses himself would have added to his name "man <d 
God ;" this is not the usage in the Pentateuch. * Page 617. 
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the Psalmist prays for the salvation, the conversion, of the people, 
which was to come forth from Mount Zion, where Jehovah especial- 
ly dwelt in the tabernacle of Israel. The Psalmist uses Jacob and 
Israel as synonymous, which he would not probably have done 
had the nation already been divided into the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel. To bring back the captivity (not? 2w) does not always imply 
ike returning of a people to their native country \ for it is said, " the 
Ix>rd turned the captivity of Job " (xlii, 10). Also in Hosea vi, n, 
the phrase means to restore to prosperity and righteousness : " O Judah, 
ne hath set a harvest for thee, when I return the captivity of my 
people ; " and in Ezekiel xvi, 53, etc. 

Bletk thinks that the following psalms, though attributed to 
David in the superscriptions, were probably not written by him : 
iv, xziii, xxv, xxvi, xxviii, xxix, xxxi, xxxiv, xxxvii, xl, Davtd'c author 
lviii, lix, lxxxvi, ciii, exxxi, exxxiii, exxxix, cxliii, and JJUn» denied 
cxlv. But there is no sufficient reason for denying tayBieek. 
these psalms to be David's. De Wette acknowledges as undoubted- 
ly belonging to David, Psalms vi, viii, xv, xviii, xxiii, xxix, xxx, 
xxxii, ci. Schrader questions the Davidic authorship of Psalm xxiii, 
but he adds to De Wette's list, iii, vii, xi. Hitzig attributes to David 
fourteen psalms, 1 and Ewald eleven.* No better proof can be fur- 
nished of the arbitrary character of some of the German criticisms 
than the fact that two of the psalms which Ewald attributes to David 
are referred by Hitzig to the times of the Maccabees, about nine 
hundred years later than David. 

Dr. Davidson, while he rejects a part of the superscriptions to the 
psalms, nevertheless remarks : " The best method of proceeding is 
to assume the alleged Davidic authority till internal evidence proves 
the contrary." ' 

In Psalm li, after an earnest prayer for forgiveness of individual 
sin, David is represented as praying : " Do good in thy good pleas- 
are unto Zion : build thou the walls of Jerusalem " (verse 18). It 
is not necessary to suppose that this language is a proof that the 
prayer was uttered about the time of the Babylonian captivity. For 
the first part' of the language was suitable in the age of David, 
and the last may have been applicable also, for Jerusalem may not 
have bc-en completely walled in at this period of David's reign ; 01 
the language may be figurative, imploring a return of prosperity. 
The last verse of the psalm speaks of the sacrifices in which God 
would then delight. 

1 Psalms iii. iv, vii-xiii, xv-xix. 

9 Psalms iit, iv, vii, viii, xi, xviii, xix, xxhr, xxxii, ci, ex ; and xv, xxix he attrib 
■fe* to the time of Davy*. • Vol ii, p. 255. 

Vol. L— 22 * 
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Bleek, while acknowledging that David is the author of this psalm, 
thinks that the last two verses were added at the time of the Baby* 
Ionian captivity. 1 If they necessarily refer to that period, we would 
greatly prefer this view to the rejection of the psalm as David's, 

In 2 Sam. xxii there is given a psalm as David's which is the 
same as Psalm xviii, and has substantially the same superscription 
Also in t Chron. xvi, 7 a psalm is attributed to David that coire- 
sponds in part to the first fifteen verses of Psalm cv, which is anony- 
mous. We are, therefore, authorized in attributing to David the 
whole of this psalm, which is anonymous. In 2 Sara, xxiii, 1, David 
is called " the sweet Psalmist of Israel." Here the foundation for 
our belief of his high poetic character is laid, and we can easily be- 
lieve that he wrote a large number of psalms. 

Respecting the anonymous psalms, De Wette remarks : " " Many 
uf the aaony- of them may, indeed, belong to David and his contem- 
moos pnims. poraries, but they cannot be ascertained with certainty. ' 
It is probable that, in some instances, psalms appear as anonymous 
which originally were united to one psalm, or more, that preceded, 
and had a superscription giving the author. Psalms ix and x are 
united in the LXX, and, probably, made but one originally.* 

Twelve psalms are attributed to Asaph : Psa. 1, lxxiii-lxxxiii. That 
Piaims attrib- Asaph wrote psalms is stated in 2 Chronicles xxix, 30 : 
Bied to Asaph. « Hezekiah the king, and the princes, commanded the 
Levites to sing praise unto the Lord with the words of David and of 
Asaph the seer. And they sang praises with gladness." According 
to 1 Chron. xvi, 5, Asaph was at the head of the singers in the time 
of David. Schrader thinks 4 we cannot, with any certainty, ascribe 
these psalms to Asaph, and Bleek is unfavourable to the genuineness 
of any of them, and thinks that Psa. lxxx, Ixxxi, lxxxiii, and perhaps 
lxxxii, belong to a poet of the kingdom of Israel ; while Psalms lxtiv- 
Ixxvi, lxxix, and perhaps the rest, belong to a Jewish poet near the 
exile.* Dr. Davidson * thinks that Asaph wrote Psalm 1, and prob- 
ably lxxiii, but no more of those assigned to him. Keil attributes 
seven of these psalms to the Asaph of David's time, and the remain- 
ing five to later members of his family. 7 There are only two of these 
psalms that cannot well be referred to the Davidic Asaph, lxxiv and 
lxxix, which, from their allusions, seem to belong to a later age 
than that of David or Solomon. They may, indeed, belong to a 
later Asaph 

Ten psalms are attributed to the sons of Korah : xlii, xliv, xlv-xlix. 

1 Page 633. • Dc Wette— Schrader, p. 523. 

• This was an ancient Jewish tradition. * De Wette — Schroder, p. 5*3. 

• Page 620. * Vol. ii, p. 258. ' Introduction, voi. 1. p. 46a 
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lxxxiv, lxxxv, lxxxvii. Psalm lxxxviii is inscribed both p^^ ^^^ 
to the sons of Korah, and is also called the Psalm of Hied to ttm 
Heman the Ezrahite. The Korahitesare mentioned in mmot * anh * 
i Chron. ix, 19 as being keepers of the gates of the tabernacle in 
the times of Samuel and David ; also in 2 Chron. xx, 19, in the time 
of Jehoshaphat, it is stated that the children of the Korahites stood 
up to praise the Lord. It is thus impossible to fix the date of these 
psalms. But it is probable that the earliest of them was written in 
the time of Solomon, and perhaps none of them later than the time 
of Hezekiah. Psalm lxxxv opens with the declaration: "Lord, 
thou hast been favourable unto thy land : thou hast brought back 
the captivity of Jacob." As this is directed to the chief musician, 
indicating that the temple was standing, it is best to suppose that 
there is no reference to the return from Babylon, but perhaps a de- 
liverance from the Assyrian power in the time of Hezekiah. 

Psalm lxxii is inscribed to Solomon, but perhaps in this instance 
the \ is to be translated for, as the prayer seems to be Authorship of 
made for Solomon, or rather, for him as a type of the ottwr P"* 1 ™* 
Messiah, and it would seem by David, as at the end of the prayer it 
is said : " The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended." Psalm 
cxxii is attributed to Solomon, and we see no reason to doubt it 
Psalm lxxxviii is attributed to the sons of Korah, but it is afterwards 
added in the superscription : " A Psalm of Heman, the Ezrahite." 
But Heman was one of the sons of Korah, as appears from 1 Chron, 
y i> 33 • " Of *the sons of the Kohathites; Heman, a singer." Now 
the sons of Korah were Kohathites (Exodus vi, 1S-21), Heman is 
mentioned in 1 Kings iv, 31 in connexion with Ethan the Ezrahite, 
to whom Psalm lxxxix is attributed : " He (Solomon) was wiser than 
all men ; than Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman," etc. Heman and 
Ethan were, it appears, contemporaries of Solomon. There is no 
good reason for denying to Heman the authorship of Psalm lxxxviii, 
nor to Ethan that of lxxxix. It is true that the latter psalm repre- 
sents the crown of David as cast down to the ground. But it is 
very \ robable that this refers to the rebellion of Absalom, when 
David fled from Jerusalem. 

Psalm xc is attributed to Moses, and Bleek remarks : " There is 
no sufficient ground for denying it to be his, and it certainly bears a 
very ancient stamp." ' Of the fifty anonymous psalms David, no 
doubt, wrote a considerable number, but it is difficult to decide how 
many. Two of the Psalms, at least (cxxvi and cxxxvii), were 
written after the Babylonian captivity. The Talmudists * call those 
psalms which give neither the name of the author nor the occasion, 
a Einleitung, p. 618. a FiLrst, Ueber den Kanon, etc^ p. 73. 
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aim and end, orphans. They ascribed these psalms to various per- 
sons ; among them to Adam, Moses, Abraham, Melchizedek, etc. * 

Hitzig, and a few other critics, have referred some of the psalms 
to the period of the Maccabees. But such a date for any of them 
is generally discarded. It has met with decided opposition from 
Gesenius, and finds no sympathy with De Wette. The canon was 
closed long before the Maccabean age, and inspiration had ceased. 
On this subject Bleek well remarks : " In fact, there is no psalm in 
our Psalter which on any sufficient ground can be placed later than 
the time of Nehemiah, about 300 years before the age of the Macca- 
bees, and but few bring us down so far as the age of Nehemiah." * 

ORIGIN OP THE COLLECTION OP THE PSALMS. 

. The first question that here arises is, Did our Book of Psalms take 
its present form from successive additions at different times, or were 
the Psalms collected at once, and formed into a book, as we now have 
tkem? The question has been differently answered. Keil's view 
Kan's theory * s M ^°^ ows : '* O ur collection of the Psalms has been 
of the origin of made at one time, and, it would seem, under the charge 
me collection. f one man> on account of the principle, which is easily 
recognized running through it, of internal and real affinity of the 
Psalms, of resemblance in their subject-matter, and of identity in 
tendency and destination. According to this real principle of re- 
semblance and analogy in the individual songs, the first place in the 
collection is allotted to the psalms of David and his contemporaries, 
namely, Asaph and his choir, Ethan, Heman, and the other sons of 
Korah, who were reckoned the creators and masters of psalmody. 
Then, according to the prevalent use of the two divine names, Jeho- 
vah and Elohim, which divides them into two classes, the psalms of 
the master-singers were distributed into three books, so that the first 
book was the portion assigned to the Jehovah psalms of David; the 
second book to the Elohim psalms of the sons of Korah, of Asaph, of 
David, of Solomon, and of some unknown authors ; and the third 
book to the remaining psalms of Asaph and of the sons of Korah, 
which are in part of a mixed character, that is, Jehovah-Elohistic, 
and in part purely Jehovistic. . . . 

44 The other part of the collection has been arranged according to 
the same law, taking the order of time into account. In this way 
the psalm of Moses (xc), as the oldest, has been placed at the head 

•Ibid., 66. Pant, however, does not think that the Talmndists really supposed 
that Adam wrote any of them, bat that such an author would suit them. 

•Einleitung, pp. 623, 624. Delitzsch is said to lean towards a Maccabean date 
tor Psalms Ixxiv and lxxix. 
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of that collection followed by {a) a decade of anonymous psalms be- 
longing to the period from Solomon's reign till the exile (Psa, xci-c) ; 
(&) a series of songs of the age of the exile and on to Ezra (Psa. 
ci-cxix) ; (t) the collection of pilgrim psalms (Psa. cxx-cxxxiv) ; 
(d) the last group, temple and hallelujah psalms (Psa. cxxxv-cl)." 1 

On the other hand, Bleek thinks the collection was formed at 
different times : the first two sections (i-lxxii) before the Babylonian 
captivity, and that the other three (lxxiii-cl), most probably, were 
added by Nehemiah.* 

Keifs view cannot, as a whole, be fully adopted; and Bleek's opin- 
ion, so far as it acknowledges that a collection of psalms was made 
before the BabyKmian captivity, is, no doubt, true. To obtain a clear 
view of the matter, we must advert to certain historical facts. 

In i Chron. xv, 16-27 i* * s stated that David spake to the chief 
of the Levites to appoint their brethren to be singers. We accord- 
ingly find that Chenaniah was the leader of the singers. David ap- 
pointed Levites, of whom Asaph was chief, to thank and praise the 
Lord God of Israel, and delivered into the hand of ine singing of 
Asaph and his brethren first a psalm • to thank the Lord. ^HeS^ £? 
The psalm is composed of Psalm cv, T-15 ; xcvi, 1-9*, >nip> 
a few verses of cvi, and a few from some other source. It is not 
improbable that we have in 1 Chron. xvi, 7-36 but a part of all that 
was sung on the occasion of David's bringing the ark of God into Jeru- 
salem. Again, in the time of David, we find two hundred and eighty- 
eight persons were instructed in the songs of the Lord, at the head 
of whom were Asaph, Jeduthun, and Heman (1 Chron. xxv, 6, 7). 

When the temple was dedicated to Jehovah the Levites praised 
the Lord, according to David's appointment, with instrum ents of 
music (2 Chron vii, 6). Jehoshaphat also appointed singers unto the 
Lord (2 Chron. xx, 21); and Jehoiada carried out the arrangement 
made by David with respect to singing (2 Chron. xxiii, 18). A 
more important passage still is 2 Chron. xxix, 30, in which it is 
stated that " Hezekiah the king, and the princes, commanded the 
Levites to sing praise unto the Lord with the words of David, and 
*f Asaph the seer" 

It is evident from the foregoing that David instituted the singing 
of psalms as a part of divine worship, and that in the a collection tn 
time of Hezekiah there was a collection of the psalms, "^"JJ* 2 
which at least embraced those of David and Asaph. uewkuh. 

At the end of the seventy-second Psalm it says: "The prayers 

'Introduction to Old Testament in Clark's For. Theo. Lib., vol. i, pp. 464, 46s. 

'Einleitung, pp. 625. 626. 

"There is no word in the original corresponding to "psalm." 
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of David the son of Jesse are ended/' This is followed by eleven 
psalms of Asaph. But David did not write all of these seventy-two 
psalms, for seven of them are ascribed to the sons of Korah and one 
to Asaph, and some are anonymous, though at least several of these 
were in all probability written by David. 

It is very probable that the statement, " The prayers of David 
the son of Jesse are ended/' was originally placed at the end of all 
his collected prayers or psalms, if not by the author himself, by some 
one soon after they were written, and that a part of them were re- 
moved to their present position in the collection by the last collec- 
tor and arranger of the Psalms, probably by Ezra or Nehemiah. 
The psalms of the sons of Korah, and the one of Asaph, now found 
in the first seventy-two psalms, were probably inserted by the final 
collector. If the psalms of David found in the last part of the col- 
lection had been composed subsequently to those in the first hall 
their position could be easily explained, but this is not probable. 

Here the question arises, Upon what principles did the collector 
on what prin- proceed in arranging the Psalms ? Keil states, as we 
psai ma* aE ^ave seen » ^ at t * 10se psalms of David in which the name 
ranged? Jehovah predominates were placed in the first book, 

while those in which Elohim predominates were put with similar 
psalms in the second book, while the third book presents no uniform- 
ity in respect to the use of the divine names. But Psalms lxxxvi, 
ci, ciii, cix, ex, exxii, exxiv, exxxi, exxxviii, cxl-cxlv, are ascribed 
to David, and so is a part of cv, (i Chron. xvi, 7) ; and they are 
either entirely or partly Jehovistic, and have been excluded from 
the first book on some different ground from that of the divine 
names. Of these psalms of David, exxii, exxiv, exxxi, and exxxiii are 
songs of degrees, 1 and are placed with eleven other psalms bearing 
a similar name, in some of the psalms of David, in the first part of 
the collection, Elohim is found quite often. In those of Asaph the 
name Jehovah generally prevails, and this is true of the psalms of 
the sons of Korah. 

If Jehovah were exclusively used in certain psalms, and Elohim in 
others, there might have been some reason for arranging them with 
reference to these names. But to determine the arrangement by 

1 Different explanations hare been given of this name. Gesenins thinks it mos*. 
probable that " the name refers to the peculiar rhythm obvious in some of them, by 
which the sense advances hy degrees, or steps, some words of a preceding clause be- 
ing repeated at the beginning of the succeeding one, with additions and amplifica- 
tion, so that the sense, as it were, ascends/ e. g., Psa. exxi : I. 4 1 will lift up mint 
eyes nnto the hills from whence cometh my help. a. My kelp oometh from ts* 
Lord. 3. He will not.' etc." 
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considering whether Jehovah or Elohira is used the oftener in then 
seems very artificial, and admits of serious doubt, and it seems im- 
possible to state certainly the grounds of the classification in respect 
to the most of them. 

THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF PSALMS. 
Almost every variety is found in the Book of Psalms : didactic 
poems, as Psalms xxxvii, xlix, and 1 ; hymns, or songs of oral wtetj 
praise to Jehovah, as viii, xix, civ; psalms of thanksgiv- ****intoDM> 
ing, as xxxiv, xcii, xcv, xcviii ; psalms of penitence, as xxxviii, li ; 
historical psalms, as lxxviii, cv ; Messianic psalms, as ii, xvi, xxii, xl, xlv, 
lxxii, ex. It is impossible to classify them very definitely, as many of 
them are not limited to a single subject. 

THE INTEGRITY OF THE PSALMS, 
Bleek is of the opinion that some of the psalms underwent changes 
at the hands of later poets, who revised, abridged, or enlarged them 
to adapt them to the various relations of the people and to divine 
service, just as we modify our hymns; and that, before the psalms 
received their fixed form as a part of the canon, minor changes 
were made in orthography and language. 1 

That later poets revised the psalms is destitute of all proof, and 
it is not natural to suppose that subsequent writers would alter the 
language of David and other great poets, especially when no neces- 
sity existed for making changes. Nor do we see any proof that the 
psalms have suffered much by the errors of transcribers. In 2 Sam. 
xxii we have a psalm of David consisting of fifty verses. As the 
books of Samuel were written in the age of Solomon, or soon after- 
terwards, it is interesting to compare this early written psalm with 
psalm xviii, in the collection, bearing the same inscription. The 
difference between the two is but slight, and we Jiave no reason to 
•appose that greater changes occurred in the other psalms. 

THE IMPRECATIONS IN THE PSALMS. 
There are passages in the Psalms — contrary to their generally edi- 
fying character — which are deemed inconsistent with the bampiet of 
teachings of Christ, and may be termed imprecatory, impromikm. 
In Psalm lviii, 6-10 we have the following imprecation: "Break 
their teeth, O God, in their mouth : break out the great teeth of the 
young lions, O Lord. Let them melt away as waters. . . . The 
righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance : he shall wash 
his feet in the blood of the wicked," etc. Again, in Psalm exxxvii, 8, q. 
1 Einlcitung, pp. 633-635. 
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written after the Babylonian captivity, occurs the following: m O 
daughter of Bab) Ion, who art to be destroyed; happy shall he be, 
that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be, 
that taketh and dasheth thy young children against the stones." 

In Psalm lxix David imprecates curses upon his enemies : " Pour 
out thine indignation upon them, and let thy wrathful anger take 
hold of them. . . . Let them be blotted out of the book of the liv- 
ing, and not be written with the righteous." 

Respecting these passages it must be observed that the impera- 
Tte tmprem- tive mood in Hebrew is often used for a simple future/ 
SrtJIi 1 *^ "Break their teeth, O God," is equivalent to, "Thou 
mtai. wilt break," etc. " Pour out thy wrath," for, " thou wilt 

pour out thy wrath. M Sometimes a verb in the future tense is un- 
necessarily rendered by the imperative, and may be used to express 
results prophetically. But, after making every allowance for the 
Hebrew idiom, there will remain passages that contain imprecations 
on the wicked, and the question arises, How far are they inconsist- 
ent with the spirit of Christianity ? Under the old dispensation the 
rule was " an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth ; " but our Saviour 
teaches us to love and pray for our enemies, i. e., txfool, private ene- 
mies, not public foes. St. Paul on one occasion said to the high- 
priest Ananias, "God is about to smite thee, thou whited wall" 
(Acts xxiii, 3); and he writes, "Alexander the coppersmith did me 
much evil: the Lord will reward him according to his work" 
(2 Tim. iv, 14). A Christian may heartily wish that the violators of 
the great principles of morality and religion may in this world re- 
ceive condign punishment. It is necessary to the existence and 
well-being of society that the wicked should be punished, and a 
Christian is not called upon to extend his benevolence so far as to 
make laws a mere rope of sand. The pious Israelites of old, finding 
themselves surrounded by powerful nations deeply sunk in idolatry 
and crime, the deniers of the true God, and the oppressors of Israel, 
and having in their sacred books the account of the extermination 
of the Canaanites by divine command for their crimes and abomi- 
nable idolatries, would naturally wish and pray for the destruction ol 
*hose whose conversion to the true God and whose moral reforma- 
tion they deemed hopeless. 

Respecting the bitter language employed towards Babylon in 
Psalm cxxxviii, it must be borne in mind that the Israelite? had 
spent there a severe captivity, and that Isaiah and Jeremiah had 
predicted the judgments of God which would fall upon Babylon, and 
her utter ruin. Under these circumstances, the author of the psalm, 
'See Roedigtr's Gesenius' Heb. Gram., pp. 232, 233. 
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jpeaking of Babylon as " to be destroyed," pronounces the man happy 
that will aid in blotting out all her inhabitants, young and old. But 
with all these concessions to their genuine theocratic spirit, it is still 
true that some of the passages in the psalms are not models for the 
imitation of Christians. They belong to the old dispensation. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 

HTHIS book, called in Hebrew ^aro, 1 and bearing the superscription, 
Proverbs of Solomon (rizhv '^vv) t son of David, king of Israel, con- 
sists of the short pithy sayings, the sage remarks, and the striking 
comparisons of Solomon, to which, in the last two chapters, are added 
the words of Agur and King Lemuel. 

The first nine chapters treat of the blessings of wisdom and the 
dangers of unchastity. The second section (chapters 
x-xxiv) has the superscription, "The Proverbs of Solo- 
mon," and contains moral and religious precepts and prudential 
maxims. The third section (chaps, xxv-xxix) contains, as stated in 
the superscription, the "Proverbs of Solomon which the men of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out," and do not differ materially in 
their character from the foregoing. The last section contains the 
" Words of Agur, the son of Jakeh," the proverbs (chap, xxx) con- 
sisting of moral and philosophical reflections ; and the " Words of 
King Lemuel, the proverbs which his mother taught him," enjoining 
upon him temperance and justice, and describing the qualities of a 
virtuous woman (chap. xxxi). 

THE GENUINENESS OP THE PROVERBS ATTRIBUTED TO SOLOMON. 

That Solomon wrote Proverbs is expressly stated in i Kings 
iv, 32: "He spake three thousand proverbs: and his songs were a 
thousand and five." In the Book of Proverbs there are eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven verses, which scarcely make so many proverbs. 
It is exceedingly improbable that the Proverbs of Solomon would 
soon perish, and thus there is presumptive proof of their genuine- 
ness. Our collection does not contain one third of what he wrote, 
and thus we have no reason to suppose that the proverbs of others 

1 !np9« MasJka/, m rimilitwU, an apctktgm, afrwtri, «/#**. Septuagint, Ilapot 
ula ; Vulgate, ProvtrHum. 
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have been attributed to Solomon. Nor are these proverbs unworthy 
of Solomon as a whole, nor do we find any among them that are un- 
suitable to him. And the very fact that the last two chapters in the 
collection are attributed respectively to Agur and to Lemuel, show* 
a clear discrimination in making the collection. 

With characteristic skepticism, De Wette remarks on the Prov- 
nnt port of erbs : " It is nowhere said that the first collection was 
^nui^ysou ma <te or caused by Solomon himself, and can by no 
omon's. means be proved ; but it certainly belongs to the most 

flourishing period of Hebrew literature." Schrader observes : " In 
justice, a large share in the composition of the Proverbs them- 
selves — especially in the collection (chaps, x-xxii, 16) which in gen- 
eral contains the oldest proverbs — must be conceded to Solomon. 
It is probable that in the order of time these are followed by the ■ 
proverbs in chaps, xxii, id-xxiv ; xxv-xxix, next to which, in time, 
stands the large section chaps, i, 7-ix, which, on account of its 
relation to the Book of Job, and because in form and contents it 
perceptibly departs from chaps, x-xx, 16, as well as from chaps. 
xxv-xxix, is to be referred to a later period, perhaps to the seventh 
century " (B. C.). 1 The last two chapters, he thinks, belong to a 
still later age. 

Bleek's view is about the same. He regards chaps, x-xxii, 1-16 
as in all probability the oldest collection, though he thinks that in 
its present form it can hardly have proceeded from Solomon, but 
doubtless contains many genuine proverbs of his ; and that to this sec- 
tion, chaps, xxii, 17-xxiv, 22, and chap, xxiv, 23-34, have been 
added. He confesses that it cannot be determined whether these 
small sections were added, along with chap, xxv and the following 
chapters, by Hezekiah's men, or were already found united to the 
central section ; but in no event could they have been added later than 
the time of Hezekiah : and that it cannot be clearly made out when 
chaps, xxx and xxxi were added ; possibly by Hezekiah's men, though 
probably at a later period, as were probably chaps, i-ix. This first 
section of the book, he thinks, was composed by the last editor of 
the book as a kind of introduction to the following proverbs of Solo- 
mon, and that chap, i, 1-6 was written as a preface to the whole 
book, especially to the proverbs of Solomon in it.* 

But we can see no good reason for denying to Solomon the author- 
ship of the first twenty-four chapters that bear his name, or for sup- 
posing that the proverbs which Hezekiah's men copied out (chaps, 
xxv-xxix^as Solomon's were not all his. It is true, that if Hezekiah's 
men had simply written down the proverbs which were floating among 
1 De Wette— Schrader, p. 537. • Einleitung, p. 64a 
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the people as Solomon's there would be ground to question their genu- 
ineness. But the statement is, " These are also proverbs of Solo* 
mon, which the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out.* 9 The 
Hebrew word rendered "copied out" is Jpwrl, they transferred, tran- 
scribed, from one book into another; Septuagint, ifcypdywvra, they 
copied. 

We have already seen that Solomon spoke three thousand prov- 
erbs (i Kings iv, 32). It is in the highest degree probable that he 
wrote them down, otherwise such a large number of proverbs would 
not have had definite form; and it is extremely unlikely that the 
number would have been known if they had not been written. In- 
stead of saying, he wrote them, it is said he spoke ("un) them, indi- 
cating that Solomon himself was their author. It is also said that 
Solomon spoke of trees, etc., where we must understand that he wrote 
of them. At all events, the language in Prov. xxv, 1 shows that the 
men of Hezekiah transferred the proverbs in chaps, xxv-xxix from 
a larger written collection. It is exceedingly improbable that the 
first nine chapters of the book should have been written by the col- 
lector of the proverbs, or editor,* instead of Solomon, and that the 
name of this Hebrew monarch should be placed at the head of them 
when the collector himself in that case wrote about one third of the 
whole, and that, too, when he has marked so carefully the source of 
all the proverbs in the collection, attributing one chapter to Agur, 
and another to King Lemuel. 

The second division of the book begins with the superscription, 
" The Proverbs of Solomon." This superscription may Tliei800lll m „ 
seem superfluous when the fuller one was already stand- vision of ttu 
ing at the beginning of the book. But it is most likely book * 
that the superscription was placed at the head of the second division as 
indicating a separate collection from the preceding, as many psalms 
of David, standing in immediate connexion, have each a superscrip- 
tion. The proverbs in the first section (chaps, i-ix) are principally — 
in a poetical point of view — synonymous, while those in the second 
division (chaps, x-xxiv) are generally antithetical. The last part 
(chaps, xxii, 17-xxiv) of the second division is evidently intended 
to go with the preceding, as belonging to Solomon ; nor should the 
last twelve verses be excluded from it as being the product of 
several wise men, as it is unsuitable so to explain chap, xxiv, 23, but 
rather, according to the English version, "These things belong to 
the wise," i. e., are suitable for them. The preface to the Proverbs 
(chap, i, 2-6) may have been written by Solomon himself. 

De Wette remarks that " chapters i-ix,on account of their horta- 
tory tone and their strict doctrine of chastity, are more suitable for 
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a trainer of youth, a prophet, or priest, than for a king like Solomon.* 
Why such doctrines are unsuitable to a man of Solomon's wisdom 
and virtues simply because he was a king it is not easy to see. It 
was in the latter part of his life that he was led astray by idolatrous 
women. And all history is full of instances in which preaching and 
practising are widely at variance. 

There are certain peculiarities of language that characterize all 
fYrnniirtttftftn the proverbs attributed to Solomon, and thus confirm 
onneiiriomo* tneir unitv of autnorsni P : 2 *l ^P* lacking heart or under- 
to Prorata. standing, occurs in Prov. vi, 32 ; vii, 7 ; ix, 4, 16 ; x, 13, 21 ; 
xi, 12; xii, 11; xv, 21; xvii, 18; xxiv, 30. This phrase is found 
nowhere else. Similar is the phrase nuon "ion, to lack understandings 
found only in xxviii, 16. The phrase npS ■j'Dfn, to increase learning, 
occurs in Prov. i, 5 ; ix, 9 ; xvi, 21, 23 ; but nowhere else, jna, in the 
sense to reject, is found only in Prov. i, 25 ; iv, 15 ; viii, 33 ; xiii, 18; 
xv, 32. D'jno (plural of |fio), strife, is found only in xviii, 19; 
xxi, 9, 19; xxiii, 29; xxv, 24; xxvi, 21; xxvii, 15. D*£i*, drtfa 
xviii, 18; xix, 13; and 0^0, strife; vi, 14, 19; x, 12, are found no- 
where else, ino ^i, continual dropping, found only in xix, 13; 
xxvii, 15. The phrase jn isnn, to devise mischief is found only in 
iii, 29 (n*jn, feminine); vi, 14; xii, 20; xiv, 22. There are other 
peculiarities common to the different sections, but these are the 
most important. 

The thirtieth chapter is attributed to Agur and the thirty-first to 
AgarandLem- King Lemuel. As the author of the other parts of the 
oei unknown, fo^ j s a rea j personage, there is no reason for supposing, 
with some, that they are merely symbolical designations. But they 
are persons otherwise unknown. 

In almost every instance in the book the divine Being is called 
Lord (Jehovah) ; in the few exceptions, Elohim; but in Agur's prayer 
Eloah is once used (chap, xxx, 5). Keil assigns to Solomon chaps. 
i-xxix ; Agur he regards as a real personage, but Lemuel he thinks 
is a symbolical name. 1 

Ancient Jewish tradition • assigned the collecting of all the prov- 
erbs that bear the name of Solomon into our book to the men of 
King Hezekiah, who were regarded as forming a literary society or 
college. To this society it attributed the additions chaps, xxx, xxxi. 
It regarded Agur as a symbolical name of a wise man of the time of 
Solomon, the embodiment of the law and of wisdom ; and Lemuel 
as the symbolic name of King Solomon. 

1 Introduction, vol. i, pp. 472, 477. • Furst, Ueber den Kanon, pp. 75-78. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 

TpiIIS bx>k (called in Hebrew nSsip, 1 Kohekth ; Septuagint, 'EccAf . 
euumx ; Vulgate, Ecclesiastes % a preacher\ purporting to be writ- 
ten by the son of David, king of Jerusalem, is a dissertation upon 
the unsatisfactory nature of all things human, and recommends the 
enjoyment of the blessings of life. At the same time it earnestly 
avows the importance of fearing God and keeping his command- 
ments. The language is for the most part poetical and aphoristic, 
resembling in style the Book of Proverbs, but sometimes it passes 
over into prose. 

The author opens' the discussion with the exclamation, M Vanity 
of vanities," and describes the ceaseless changes in all human af- 
fairs (chap, i, 1*1 1), and then describes his high position, and the 
various ways in which he sought happiness without finding it (chap. 
i, 12-ii). He asserts that for everything there is an appointed time, 
enjoins the doing of good, and the enjoying of the fruits of one's la- 
bour, affirming that men and beasts are exposed to the same calam- 
ities (chap. iii). He next discusses the miseries of men, the advan- 
tages of society, with a few remarks on other matters (chap. iv). 
After this he gives religious precepts, and discourses on the vanity 
of riches, and recommends eating and drinking and enjoying the 
fruit of one's labour (chap. v). Next follow various remarks on 
the miseries of man, in which is cited the case of one who cannot 
enjoy his abundant wealth and honour (chap. vi). 

In the following chapter (vii) the author gives utterance to prov- 
erbs and moral precepts, inculcating moderation, and calling atten- 
tion to the fact that sometimes the righteous man perisheth in his 
righteousness, while the wicked man prolongs his life in wickedness. 
In chap viii he delivers some moral precepts, and declares that he 
knows that " it shall be well with them that fear God," but " it shall 
not be well with the wicked." At the same time he asserts that 
good men sometimes meet with the fate of bad men, and wicked 
men attain what is due good men, and recommends that men shall 
enjoy the good things of this life. 

1 Pl^TP (from bnp, to convoke), one addressing a public as*tmhly a freacke*. The 
noun is masculine, with a feminine termination. 
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In chap, ix he again reiterates the doctrine that things come alike 
to all, whatever their moral character may be, and u that time and 
jchance happeneth to them all." In chap, x he delivers various 
proverbs, and in chap, xi precepts, and exhorts the young man to en- 
joy himself in his youth, but at the same time to remember that for 
all these things God will bring him into judgment. He closes the 
book by an exhortation to remember the Creator in the days of one's 
youth, before the evil days come, and graphically depicts the miseries 
of old age, and sums up, as the conclusion of all that he has said, 
" Fear God and keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty 
of man. For God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil." Jerome re- 
marks that the Hebrews say this conclusion of Ecclesiastes saved it 
from perishing with other writings of Solomon, a fate it would hav» 
deserved without it. 1 

THE DESIGN OP THE BOOK. 

It is clear from the author's conclusion that he has no intention to 
The author not i ncu l cate Atheism, Epicureanism, or the doctrines after- 
an Epicurean wards held by the Sadducees. In his discussion ther » 
or Atheist . g k ut |j tt j e svs t em) anc j he repeatedly returns to the d'*> 
trine that it is best to keep the commandments of God, to enjoy the 
fruit of one's labour, and that all is vanity in this world, but at the 
same time asserting man's responsibility to God for his actions. 

Schrader gives the following account of the book : It " evidently 
schrader's ex- trans P orts us t0 a ^ me when the old Hebrew doctrine of 
pianauon of retribution, the old faith, in general, had already become 
Bccleilla8tot ' a subject of the strongest doubts, and when men, almost 
despairing of any thing higher, believed that they could find in the 
enjoyment of earthly things the satisfaction they sought, and the in- 
ternal harmony they missed. The Book of Ecclesiastes unfolds to us 
the picture of the discord in the soul of a pious man of this period 
It transports us into the very midst of the surging conflict of 
thoughts fighting each other. The ancient faith appears to struggle 
with modern doubt for the mastery. But at last we see the former 
gain the victory over the latter, while the author states the posi- 
tion, as the sum of his discourse, 'Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments.' " The only exception that can be justly made to the 
foregoing statement is, that we have no reason to suppose that skep- 
ticism respecting the doctrine of divine providence and retribution 
had become common, but, rather, that it was a growing tendency 
which developed itself afterwards in the doctrine of the Sadducees. 
1 Comment on Ecclesiastes, in fin. f De Wette — Schrader. p. 541 
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DATE AND AUTHORSHIP. 

f he superscription of the book is, " The Words of the Preacher, 
tKe son of David, king in Jerusalem." And in chap, i, 12 the au- 
thor says, "J, the Preacher, was king over Israel in Jerusalem.*' Sol- 
onon's name is not found in the book ; it might be supposed that 
Solomcn is not necessarily meant, and that the language " son ot 
David " might be used to designate any of his descendants who 
was king in Jerusalem. But the statement that he was " king over 
Israel in Jerusalem," and that he was wiser than all those who had 
preceded him in Jerusalem (chap, i, 16), suits Solomon only. 

But here the question arises, Is the author's title, " son of David, 

king in Jerusalem," a real or assumed one ? It was the t^ t^k lata 

general opinion of the ancients that Solomon was really !n lte oompod- 

. , - ■« , . ** * .. tt°n *b*n the 

the author of Ecclesiastes. As in antiquity, says time of 80I0- 



Filrst, " a comprehensive wisdom superior to that of 
all other men is ascribed to Solomon only, it was natural that they 
should refer this book of an unknown teacher of wisdom to Solo- 
mon." ' " When, at a later period, the view had become established 
that Solomon was not merely an assumed name, but was the real au- 
thor of the work, the tradition was fixed that the college of Heze- 
kiah edited and arranged the Book of Ecclesiastes, as it had before 
the Proverbs and Song of Solomon. As we have seen in the case 
of the Proverbs and the Song of Solomon, the reference here can be 
to the last days only of this college, in the latest Persian period, be- 
fore the founding of the Great Council ; and, especially, Ecclesiastes 
appears to be the last book edited."* 

The book was treated by Jerome as the work of Solomon, and this 
was the prevailing opinion in the Christian Church until BeUevedbytbe 
Grotius (f 1645) rejected it as a writin^of Solomon, and S^ISeusS" 
referred it to a later age on account of the peculiarities monian. 
of its language. Modern critics, with but few exceptions, regard it 
as the work of an author who lived after the Babylonian captivity. 
Professor Stuart remarks with great propriety and truth, ** The dic- 
tion of this book differs so widely from that of Solomon in the Book 
of Proverbs, that it is difficult to believe that both came from the 
same pen. Chaucer does not differ more from Pope than EcclesU 
iastes from Proverbs. It seems to me, when I read Coheleth, that 
it presents one of those cases which leave no room for doubt, so 
striking and prominent is the discrepancy."' Hengstenberg and 

'Ueber den Kanon, pp. 90, 91. Fttrst shows that there was a slight departure 
from this tradition, p. 91. 
• Ibid., p. 91. •On the Old Testament Canon, p. 139. 
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Keil refer the book to the age of Nehemiah and Ezra. Ewald re- 
fers it to the last part of the Persian dominion ; De Wette ' and Bieek 
to the last part of the Persian, or to the beginning of the Greek pe- 
riod; while Kamphausen * fixes upon the third century before Christ 
as the period in which it was probably written. 

We think there can be but little doubt that it is the latest book 
of the Canon, and could not have been written earlier than the time 
of the prophet Malachi ; but in all probability it was written still 
later. This is especially evident from the language, and also from 
the tone of the Book. One of the most striking peculiarities of the 
language is the frequent use of V, abbreviated from "Wtt, who, which. 
as a prefix to verbs. This usage was common in the Phenician lan- 
guage and in the Rabbinical Hebrew, as appears from the Mishna 
(about A. D. 219*), but rarely occurs in the Old Testament 1 outside 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. 

Its Chaldaisms point to a period subsequent to the Babylonian 

Cftaldalsmi In ca P tivitv - *>*> (f* vi » 6 > S ??> * cease * xii > 3". l?J> fw*. 
Ecciertuu*. iii 9 1 ; oina, sentence, viii, n ; nyn, proznnce, ii, 8 ; tm, to 

prosper ; x, 10; xi, 6; "Hfira, explanation, viii, 1; oSbt, to rule, ii, 19; 
viii, 9; JtoS*, ruling over, viii, 4, 8; "ypn, strong, mighty, vi, 10; Jj>r, 
to be made straight, i, 15 ; "133, long ago, formerly, i, 10; iii, 15. Sev- 
eral of these words are also found in books written after the Baby- 
lonian captivity. There are also other words indicating a late period. 

In the Proverbs of Solomon Jehovah is the usual name for the 
divine Being; this word never occurs in Ecclesiastes, but instead 
thereof Elohim, which is used forty times. It would seem that the 
name Jehovah had at the time cf the composition of the book already 
grown into disuse. 

The age of the author of Ecclesiastes was one of despondency, not 
the flourishing period in which Solomon reigned. It is not at all prob- 
able that Solomon would speak of the oppression under the sun, in 
which the oppressed had no comforter,, and that he woitld say that 
on the side of the oppressors was power (chap, iv, 1), as this would 
have been a reflection upon himself. It is evident that when the 
book was written the Jewish temple had been already rebuilt, for the 
author gives advice about going to the house of God (chap. v f 1). 

While we are compelled on strong internal grounds to decide 

1 De Wette— Schrader, p. 543. 
• Kamphausen's Bleck, p. 648. 

9 \t thl; time it received its present form, but it doubtless presents the state of the 
Hebrew at an earlier period. 
4 It occurs several times in Psalm cxxxvii, 8, 9, written after the captivity. 
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•gainst Solomon's being the author of the work, there is no one to 
whom we can with any probability ascribe it. Professor Douglas, in 
his additions to Keil's Introduction, makes a vigorous, but yet, we 
think, unsuccessful effort to show that the book proceeded from 
Solomon. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 

n^UE Hebrew title of this book is Song 1 of the Songs, which is Sal 

* omorCs (rio^e?? "W ^T?*] T ?)i * n which its authorship* is cleany 

ascribed to Solomon and the phrase " Song of Songs " means the 

most beautiful of songs, i. e., the choicest of the songs, of Solomon. 

The book consists of eight chapters, in which the deepest affections 
of two persons of opposite sex are set forth in the strongest, most 
beautiful, and often touching language, in the form of dialogues, 
often accompanied with an exquisitely beautiful description of the 
scenery in country life. 

The book opens with a strong expression of love on the part of a 
female for a shepherd, to which he replies in affectionate, laudatory 
language. She answers in endearing words, to which he again replies 
in terms of praise and appreciation. She then speaks of her own pre- 
eminence and that of her lover, and he makes his address to her, to 
which she responds (chaps, i, ii). In the following chapter (chap, iii) 
she relates her search for her beloved, and the finding of him, after 
which she describes him, and compares him to Solomon in his glory. 
Her lover then answers (chap, iv), giving an exquisitely beautiful 
description of his beloved, to which she makes a brief response. In 
his dissatisfaction he seeks his beloved in the night, but before she 
opens to him he withdraws, and while she is in pursuit of him the 
watchmen smite her. She gives a beautiful description of his per- 
son (chap. v). In the following chapter a third person is introduced, 
asking her where her beloved is gone, to whom she replies. After 
this he gives a beautiful description of his beloved, in which she is 
called a Shulamite, and prince's daughter. In replying to this, she 
invites him to take a walk with her into the fields (chaps, vi, vii). 
She expresses her deep affection for the object of her love. After 
this she speaks of a little sister that hath no breasts, and refers to 
Solomon's vineyard at Baal-hamon, and to her own vineyard, and 
closes by exhorting her beloved to make haste (chap. viii). 

1 Septuagint, 'kepa 'Aoparuv ; Vulgate, CantUum Canticorum. 

Vol. I.— 23 
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Delitzsch regards the whole book as referring to the ardent affec- 

DeMtwch'swi- ** on °^ two l° vers f° r eacn otner » beginning with their 
aiym of tus first love, and extending to a period beyond their nup- 
mmgu tials. He divides the whole into six acts, and each oi 

these again into two scenes : first, the mutual ardour of the lovers 
(chaps, i, 2-ii, 7) ; secondly, their seeking and finding each other 
(chaps, ii, 8-iii, 5) ; thirdly, the introduction of the bride, and the 
wedding (chaps, iii, 9-v, 1) ; fourthly, the love that was spurted, 
but again won (chaps, v, 2-vi, 9) ; fifthly, how the charmingly beau- 
tiful Shulamite, even as princess, preserves her simplicity and humil- 
ity (chaps, vi, 10-viii, 4) ; sixthly, the visit of Solomon and of the 
. Shulamite to the house of the latter, and the confirmation of their al- 
liance of love (chap, viii, 5-14). " This view," says Bleek, " presents 
many difficulties and improbabilities." 1 Schrader divides the book, 
in a somewhat different way, into five acts, in which he represents 
the Shulamite as being in love with a shepherd, and Solomon ap- 
pearing as his rival, but without gaining her affections. 1 But this 
seems inadmissible, and it is better to regard the book as exhibiting 
the love of but two persons for each other. 

DESIGN OF THE AUTHOR. 
Respecting the design of the author, the most discordant views 
newi of the have been held. *' The men of the Great Council," says 

tonfrw ***• Ftirst » " an <* those who lived latcr in the Greek period, 
•ordant. explained the Song of Solomon in a symbolical or alle- 

gorical manner, and thus it was saved for the Canon." * w In the 
Midrash on the Song of Solomon it is said, on the passage 'Thy 
cheeks are comely with rows of pearls, thy neck with strings of pearls ; 
we will make for thee golden chains with studs of silver : ' ' The rows 
of pearls are the five books of the Law ; the strings of pearls are the 
Prophets ; the golden chains are the Hagiographa ; and the silver 
studs are the cantos of the Song of Solomon.' The song is also des- 
ignated as the mystical, the excellent scroll"* 

The Targum on this book, and many of the Jewish expositors, 
by explain the song as setting forth in an allegorical way 



■ome ancient tne relation existing between God and the Hebrew 

and modern . . 

critics to be «i- people, in which the Shulamite maiden represents the 

legoricaL people of Israel, while her lover typifies Jehovah. Ori- 

gen, in his Commentary on this book, remarks: "Understand that 

the bridegroom is Christ, and that the bride is the Church, without 

spot or wrinkle." In this method of exposition he is followeo 

1 Einleitung, p. 645. • De Wette— Schrader, p. 558. 

• Ueber den Kanon, p. 84. * Ibid., p. 85. 
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by most of the ancient Christian expositors, and by many of the 

moderns. 

Respecting the symbolizing of the union of the soul with God by 

means of the love existing between two persons of dif- som& msonf 

ferent sexes, Professor Stuart remarks, "that extensive inojtentaii*. 

afetoranalss* 
asage of a similar nature exists, and has for a long peri* gortcai into*. 

od existed, in the Oriental countries, e. g., among the p 1 **** 11 - 

Persians, the Turks, the Arabians, and the Hindoos. In the Musnavi 

of Jellaleddin, the poems of Jami, and above all in the Odes of Ha- 

fix are many productions apparently of an amatory nature, which 

the Persians (there are some dissenters) regard as expressive of the 

intercourse of the soul with God." ' 

Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, gives some specimens of songs 
sung by the dervishes of Egypt upon the festival of the birth of 
Mohammed which have considerable resemblance to the Song of 
Solomon, and are evidently intended to be of a highly devotional 
character, however different they may seem to be from our taste and 
sense of propriety. " I cannot entertain any doubt," says he, " as to 
the design of Solomon's Song." 1 

According to Keil* the Song "depicts in dramatico-lyrical re- 
sponsive songs, under the allegory of the bridal love of Solomon and 
Shulamith, the loving communion between the Lord and his Church, 
according to its ideal nature, as it results from the choice of Israel 
to be the Church of the Lord. According to this, every disturbance 
of that fellowship, springing out of Israel's infidelity, leads to an 
ever firmer establishment of the covenant of love by means of Is- 
reel's return to the true covenant of God, and this God's unchange- 
able love." 

Delitzsch rejects the allegorical character of the Song, and en 
deavours to explain it with a reference to the history of critics wtx> 
the time. " Without Solomon's conscious aim, by the ^J^*?^ 
agency of the Holy Spirit it has taken such a form that preuuon. 
the mystery of marriage sheds its rays upon us out of its ethereal 
love, its crystal mirror." Bleek also denies the allegorical mean- 
ing, and sees in the book nothing more than the expression of love 
of persons of different sexes for each other ; 4 and Schrader holds 
that it sets forth the glorification of true bridal love, exhibiting its 
real character in every trial ; and, inasmuch as this tendency springs 
from the spirit of the purest morality, it justly entitles the book to a 
place in the canon without resorting to the allegorical exposition 
which he thinks is devoid of all probability. 4 

1 On the Old Test. Canon, p. * to. ' See his specimens in vol. li, pp. 195-197. 
• Introd., vol i, pp. 503, 504. Einl., p. 643. • De Wette— Schrader, p. 550, 
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It seems exceedingly improbable that the book would have been 
admitted into the canon if it had not been deemed to be of an alle- 
gorical character, setting forth the intimate relation existing between 
Jehovah and his chosen people ; for it is in no sense historical, di- 
dactic, or prophetic. A poem, however beautiful it may be, if it 
aims at nothing higher than to set forth the mutual love of two per- 
sons of different sex, has no place in the canon. In the Old Testa- 
ment, the intimate relation existing between Jehovah and Israel h 
typified by the relation existing between husband and wife. But it 
is true that the Song itself furnishes no key to its solution, and the 
spiritual sense nowhere crops out. * 

THE AUTHOR OP THE SONG. 

Schrader, while he denies that the poem was written by Solomon, 
OpdHom ot grants that in its original form it was composed perhaps 
patera Grttks. j n t h e f en fo cen tury before Christ, but was afterwards en- 
riched by additions. He is inclined to think that it had its origin 
in the northern part of Palestine.' 

Bleek remarks, that " it may be supposed, with great probability, 
that the book has one author, to which supposition the similarity of 
character, representation, and language pervading the whole of it, 
and the recurrence of so many individual references, lead. Single 
passages clearly refer to Solomon and to his affairs in such a way 
that it scarcely admits of a doubt that they were written in the age 
and in the neighbourhood of this monarch. But these very passages 
also make it in the highest degree probable that not Solomon him- 
self is the author, but another poet, in the time and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Solomon." 9 Davidson supposes, that although not writ 
ten by Solomon, it appeared soon after his death." 

Keil remarks, that the statement of the superscription, that Solo- 
mon was the author of the book, " is thoroughly confirmed by the 
predominant circle of imagery in the poem, and by its references to 
matters of fact as well as by its language. The multitude of names 
of plants and animals which occur in it — nuts, aloes, cedar, cypress 
vine, mandrakes, rose, camphire, frankincense, myrrh, spikenard, 
cinnamon, lily; and, again, hinds of the field, lions, kids, doves, 
leopards, mare, she-goats, young roes, gazelles, ewes, foxes, turtle; 
as well as of other natural objects and products (ivory, marble, 
sapphires, etc.), favour the belief that he was King Solomon, re- 
nowned equally as a prolific composer of songs, and as an eminent 
naturalist (i Kings iv, 32, 33)." * 

1 De Wette— Schrader, pp. 560, 561. * Einldtung, pp. 644, 64J. 

9 Introduction, vol ii, p. 414. * Vol. i, pp. 501, 502 
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The ancient tradition ' of the Jews attributed the Song to Solo- 
mon, and this has been the prevalent opinion, and there is no good 
reason for denying that he was the author. It certainly was written 
in the age of Solomon, to which there are the most evident allusions 
(chaj s. i, s ; iii, 7-1 1 ; viii, n, is). 

Respecting the language of the book, it is to be observed that it 
has some affinities with the Book of Proverbs; but at in up language 
the same time it has in many places the shortened form, ifl»tt©ncn* 
r» Br, from "raw, characteristic of late Hebrew, but which was also 

used sometimes at an earlier period, as we find it twice in the Song 
of Deborah (Judges v, 7). DTO,/wvi, occurs in iv, 13 ; but this word 
is also found in the Sanscrit, and furnishes no probable proof of the 
late origin of the book. 

its cAHONicrnr. 

Some of the ancient Jews attributed a very high value to *hi* 
Song. Rabbi Akibah remarked, ".Far be it from us to wtMDA fc tbs 
suppose that any one in Israel ever doubted the holi- canon at am 
ness of the €ong, for the world was not worthy of the 6irly **** 
day on which the Song was given to Israel. Although all the Hagi- 
ographa are holy, this Song is most holy." 1 In the Targum on thil 
Song it is stated that Solomon uttered it under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The book is found in the Catalogue of the Canonical Scriptures oi 
the Old Testament as given by Melito," bishop of Sardis, in the lat- 
ter part of the* second century, and also in the catalogues of the 
early Church. Origen and Jerome, however, following an old tra- 
dition of the Jews, did not think the book should be read before one 
is thirty years of age.* 

'Font, Ueber den Kanon, p. 86. 

•Font, Ueber den Kaaoo, p. 83. Akibah lived in tha first part of the 
ccatmiy* 
• la Eoscbhu, Hist Eodes., to; ft*. 
•Font, Ueber den Kanon, p. 85. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

THE LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH. 

THIS small poetical book, containing in the Hebrew Bible the 
simple inscription ro'K, {Howf) — so called because the book 
begins with this word— stands in the English version of the Bible, 
in the Peshito-Syriac, and in the Vulgate, immediately after the 
Prophet Jeremiah, from which it is separated in the Septuagint by 
the Book of Baruch ; but in the Hebrew Bible it stands in the Hagi- 
ographa just before the Book of Ecclesiastes. We introduce it here 
on account of its poetical character. In the Septuagint it bears the 
title, " Lamentations of Jeremiah " {B^voi Iepqi/ov), and has the fol- 
lowing prefatory remarks: "And it came to pass, after Israel had 
been led away into captivity, and Jerusalem had been made desolate, 
that Jeremiah sat weeping, and sung this dirge over Jerusalem, and 
said." In the Peshito-Syriac it has the inscription, " Lamentation of 
Jeremiah ;" in the Vulgate, " THRENi,that is, The Lamentations of 
the prophet Jeremiah." It is called by Jerome "Cinoth " (nfrp) 9 
Lamentations. 

It consists of five chapters. In the first the author pours forth, in 
language deeply pathetic, his sorrow for the desolations and miseries 
of Judah and Jerusalem on account of their sins. This mournful strain 
he continues in the next chapter, in which he laments the destruction 
of the temple ; and in the third he describes, in deeply touching terms, 
his own sufferings and sorrows, and at the same time expresses hope 
and confidence in God. After this he reverts to the calamities that 
have overtaken Jerusalem, and prays for a restoration to the Divine 
favour (chaps. iv,v). Although no mention is made of Nebuchad- 
nezzar s having brought these calamities upon the land and the city, 
yet the notices of the Egyptians and Assyrians, to whom the Jews 
have submitted (chapter v, 6), and the nature of the calamities, 
leave no doubt that the dreadful catastrophe was brought upon them 
by Nebuchadnezzar when he destroyed the city and the temple, and 
led the people away captive to Babylon. 

The arrangement of the verses in the first four chapters is highly 
Tt* raiiAe*. artificial. The first two chapters contain each twenty- 
Men highly tr- two verses of about two lines each. The first of these 
verses in each of the two chapters begins with m ( Aleph), 
the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet ; the second with 3 (Beth) ; and 
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the other successive verses with the successive letters of the alpha* 
bet, ending with F\ (Tiv). The third consists of sixty-six verses, aver- 
aging each about two thirds of a line in length. The first, second, 
and third verses begin severally with iT(Aleph), the next three each 
with 3 (Beth), and so on to the last three; which begin with n (Tdv). 
The fourth chapter contains twenty-two verses, each something more 
than a line long, beginning with the successive letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. The fifth chapter contains twenty-two verses, arranged 
without any reference to the order of the letters. in the alphabet. 

THE AUTHOR OP LAMENTATIONS. 

We have already seen that the Septuagint attributes the book to 
Jeremiah ; so does the Vulgate in nearly the same Ian- The book a«- 
guage. The most ancient Jewish tradition 1 ascribes it Sa? 1 by^anl 
to the Prophet Jeremiah, and this has been the almost dent tradition, 
unanimous opinion. In confirmation of the ancient tradition De 
Wette remarks, that "we can appeal to its affinity in contents, 
spirit, tone, and language " with the prophecy of Jeremiah. With 
this judgment Bleek coincides.* Schrader * thinks it very improbable, 
if not impossible, that Jeremiah should have written it, alleging that 
its author made use of Ezekiel (which statement admits of no proof), 
and that chap, v, 7 contradicts Jer. xxxi, 29, 30, which is not true. 
He supposes the book was written during the Babylonian captivity. 
Josephus evidently refers to this book when, speaking of the death 
of King Josiah, he observes : " Jeremiah, the prophet, wrote upon 
him a funereal dirge, which is still extant/' 4 But he is mistaken in 
supposing that it was composed on the death of that monarch, 
though it is stated in 2 Chronicles xxxv, 25 that Jeremiah lamented 
Josiah. 

The book has a freshness and vividness clearly showing that it 
must have been written soon after the events of which it treats. 
Bleek thinks it was composed before the final catastrophe, in the in- 
terval between the surrender of the city and its destruction, while 
Jeremiah was still in Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix, 14). On this point, 
however, we are not certain. 

* Font, Ueber den Kanon, p. 87. • Einlehnng, p. 50a. 

•De Wette- Schrader, pp. 531, 53s. • Antiq., a, 5, 1. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE PROPHETIC BOOKS. 
HEBREW PROPHECY. 

YTTHEN Moses warned the children of Israel against false proph- 
" ets and deceivers, he promised them, "The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a Prophet (*'?J) from the midst of thee, of 
thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken" (Deut. 
xviii, 15). This promise, although it has its highest fulfillment in 
Dieof tbetann Jesus Christ, 1 the greatest of all prophets, yet furnishes 
iwtfbet. the basis of the prophetic office among the Hebrews. 

In Judges vi, 8, it is said " that the Lord sent a prophet unto the 
children of Israel " — the only mention of a prophet in this book. 
The next use of the term prophet occurs in 1 Sam. iii, »o, where it 
is said that all Israel " knew that Samuel was established to be a 
prophet of the Lord." Mention is made of " a company of prophets w 
in the time of Samuel (1 Sam. x, zo). In the time of David we read of 
" Nathan the prophet," " Gad the seer," and " Heman the seer." These 
appellations are used indiscriminately (1 Sam. ix, 9). In the time 
of Jeroboam we find " Ahijah the prophet " (1 Kings xiv, 2), "Iddo 
the seer," (2 Chron. ix, 29), and "Shemaiah the prophet" (chaps, 
xi, 2 ; xii, 15). Elijah, one of the most distinguished of the Hebrew 
prophets, flourished during the reign of the wicked Ahab. He was 
succeeded in the prophetic office by his disciple Elisha, almost as 
celebrated as his master. The ministry of these two prophets ex- 
tended from about B. C. 910 to B. C. 838. During their time refer- 
ence is made to " the sons of the prophets " (1 Kings xx, 35 ; 2 Kings 

'*» 3» 5» 7> 1 5l iv > 1 t 3 8# » v > "5 vi » 1; l *y *)> that k> " the disciples 
me prophet* of the prophets," who appear to have established schools 
""h* *- for the training of young men in the law of Moses, and 

if called of God to the extraordinary prophetic office, that they might 
be suitable instruments in the hands of Providence for the execution 
of their great mission. Among these prophets, Samuel, Nathan, Gad 
(1 Chron. xxix, 29), Shemaiah, Iddo (2 Chron. xii, 15), and Ahijah 
(2 Chron. ix, 29), were writers. None of their works, however, are 
extant, unless we except the Books of Samuel, which, in all prob- 
ability, were, in their present form, composed by Nathan. • Of 

1 Acts iii, 22. 
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their prophecies we have but fragments in some of the hi; .orical 
books. It is very probable that their prophecies were of a local and 
fragmentary character. 

The most brilliant period of Hebrew prophecy extended from about 
B. C. 880 to B-C. 430, daring which flourished, in order of time/ 
Jonah, Obadiah, Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zeph* 
aniah, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah, Haggai, and 
Malichi. We have extant writings from all of them with the prob- 
able exception of Jonah. 1 It was during this period that the He- 
brews came in contact with foreign nations, and their prophets, un- 
der the influence of the Divine Spirit, often take a wider range and a 
loftier flight, and predict the overthrow of the kingdoms hostile to 
Israel, the judgments or blessings of God upon his chosen people, 
and the glory of Messiah's reign. 

The Hebrew prophets were distinguished by the purity of their 
lives, self-denial, and zeal for Jehovah, which often chir>ctCTllrti|flt 
brought upon them the wrath and vengeance of wicked of the Hebrew 
and idolatrous kings. As a class, they had no parallel ******* 
in other nations. They did not belong to any particular tribe or 
family, but were selected by the Almighty himself as messengers, 
to whom he communicated his will and purpose, principally in 
visions. We sometimes find the prophets performing symbolic acts, to 
impress more deeply upon the people their prophecies. Thus Ahijah, 
in declaring unto Jeroboam that he should have ten tribes of Israel, 
" caught the new garment that was on him, and rent it in twelve 
pieces : and he said to Jeroboam, Take thee ten pieces : for thus 
saith the Lord, the God of Israel, Behold, I will rend the kingdom out 
of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee " (1 Kings 

xit 3°» 30- 

Isaiah, by way of illustrating his prophecy, was directed to call his 
son " Maher-shalal-hash-baz/' hasting to the prey, speeding symbolism <rf 
to the booty (chap, viii, 1) ; and, to set forth God's judg- "»*««**■■ 
ment upon Egypt and Ethiopia he was commanded to walk naked 
and barefoot, which he did for three years (chap, xx, 2-4). 

Jeremiah was sent to the Euphrates to hide a girdle in the hole 
of a rock, and long afterward he was ordered to get it again ; and, 
having found it marred, it was made to represent the worthless con- 
dition of Israel (chap, xiii, 1-11). 

For a sign to Israel Ezekiel was ordered to portray, by symbols, 
the siege of Jerusalem, and to lie upon his left side three hundred 
and ninety days, to bear the iniquity of the house of Israel ; also to 

1 Some of them, however, were contemporary. 

• We do not regard Jonah as the author of the book that bears his name. 
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lie upon his right side forty days, to bear the iniquity of the house 
of Judah (chap, iv, 1-8). 

To illustrate the treachery of Israel Hosea was thus commanded : 
M Go, take unto thee a wife of whoredoms and children of whoredoms : 
for the land hath committed great whoredom, departing from the 
Lord " (chap, i, 2). Again : " Go yet, love a woman beloved of her 
friend, yet an adulteress, according to the love of the Lord toward 
the children of Israel," etc. (chap, iii, 1). 

The question here arises, Were these symbolic actions really per* 
formed, or were they merely visions ? In some instances they were, 
doubtless, real transactions, performed before the eyes of the peo- 
ple; in others, most probably, they were visions. According to 
Bleek, 1 Kimchi, Aben Ezra, and Moses Maimonides, distinguished 
rabbies, regarded the symbolical acts of the prophets as mere visions. 

Respecting the character of the Hebrew prophecy, various opin- 
ions have been held. The first view is that of Eichhorn, who 
regarded nearly all the declarations in our prophetic writings which 
refer to events in the immediate future as poetical descriptions of 
events written after they had occurred. The absurdity of this view, 
Bleek * remarks, is universally acknowledged, and needs no refuta- 
tion. The second view is, that the prophecies are the products of 
viewi or tt* tne numan wisdom, experience, and judgment of the 
character of the prophets respecting human affairs — the prediction of the 
prophecies f uture f rom t h e p^ an( j present. The third view is, 
that the prophecies are merely the purely human hopes and fears 
of the prophets, which they uttered when guided by patriotism 
and poetic imagination, without troubling themselves whether or not 
they would be fulfilled. 

These last two views are prevalent among rationalistic critics, and 
are utterly at variance with the declarations of the prophets them- 
selves, the teachings of the New Testament, and the wonderful 
fulfilment of their prophecies, which confirm the evangelical view 
expressed in the language of Peter : " The prophecy came not in 
old time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost M (2 Peter i, 21). 

Bleek, while not adopting the last two rationalistic views, thinks 

they have a measure of truth, but not the whole truth, and that it 

would be utterly false to consider the discourses of the prophets 

respecting the future as the product of the reflective understanding. 

"Among the prophecies," says he, "which are preserved, there are 

• ^^ many respecting the genuineness of which there can 

be no doubt, in which single future events are predicted 

1 Einleitung, p. 427. 'Ibid., p. 431. 
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with great confidence in such a way that it is clearly seen that in 
the mind of the prophet no doubt existed respecting the certain 
and exact fulfilment of his, prediction, and that a higher confidence 
directed him than any human insight and previous calculation could 
have instilled into him." * 

It has sometimes been objected that some of the prophecies have 
not been fulfilled. This is, to a certain extent, true ; for there are 
prophecies respecting the universality of Christ's kingdom and the 
conversion of the Jews to Christianity that have not yet been ful- 
filled : but their accomplishment lies in the future, the fulness oi 
time having not yet come. It is also true that there are some 
prophecies, whose fulfilment pertains to the past, which we cannot 
prove to have been fulfilled, owing to our imperfect knowledge of 
history. 

But, further : it sometimes happens that a prophecy depends for 
its fulfilment upon the conduct of the persons whose prosperity 
or punishment is declared beforehand. Thus we find that God 
announced the severe judgments that he would bring upon Ahab for 
his wickedness ; but' Ahab, hearing them, repented in sackcloth ; 
upon which God said, "Seest thou how Ahab humbleth himself 
before me ? because he humbleth himself before me I will not bring 
the evil in his days: but in his sons' days," etc. (i Kings xxi, 
81-29).' The most of the prophecies, however, are of an absolute 
character; all the contingencies are foreseen, and the divine pur- 
pose is declared without conditions and limitations. Of such a 
character is the prophecy respecting the destruction of Babylon 
(Isa. xiii, 19-22). 

From the great number of prophecies which have been accurately 
fulfilled the inspiration of the prophets is established, a^imon M 
and we are authorized in concluding that all those to fulfilment of 
prophecies still unfulfilled will receive their accomplish- propll6cy • 
ment in the future ; and that those which pertain to the past were 
fulfilled, even in cases where the incompleteness of history renders 
us incapable of proving it. 

The language of the prophets is often of a sublime character, full 
of bold imagery, and clothed in a poetic form, and is occasionally 
obscure from its great condensation and abruptness. 

1 Einleitnng, p. 43$. 

•So of Nineveh : " Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown ;" bat the 
people repented, and the city was saved. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OP THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 

Obadiab prophesied in Jndah ,... About B. C. 880 

Joel m « .. « M •• g70 

Jonah M M in the kingdom of Israel and at Nineveh " M 825' 

Amos M M chiefly in the kingdom of Israel. M •• 79s 

Hosea - M - - 785-7*5 

Isaiah « M injudah • * 75^705 

Micah M •• •• « 750-795 

Nahnm lived in the kingdom of Israel, and prophesied against 

Nineveh. * «• 630 

Zephaniah prophesied in Jndah M M 690 

Habakkuk " * «• « 625 

Jeremiah « " chiefly in Judah « « 628-587 

Daniel •• M in Babylon «• • 603-538 

Ezekiel *• •• in Chaldea, among the Jewish captives M " 595-574 

Zechariah M M injudah *• • 520-518* 

Haggai •• •• « - 520 

Malachi " * « * 440 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET ISAIAH. 

'THIS book is justly placed in the Hebrew Bible at the head of the 
-*- prophetic writings. Isaiah is the most sublime, versatile, and 
comprehensive of all the prophets. He rebukes the wicked, hypo- 
critical Jews, exhorts them to repentance, and assures them of par* 
don. In the boldest and most eloquent language he predicts the 
overthrow and utter desolation of the great cities of the ancient 
world, and portrays in the most graphic manner the sufferings and 
Tne character- l ^ e e# or y °f *e future Messiah,* the universal extension 
pics of is*- of his kingdom, and the happiness of mankind under 
tahspropbeoy. ^ m jj ( j an( j b ene fi cent swa y* an< | } n language of in* 

comparable grandeur he sets forth the attributes and prerogatives 
of Jehovah. Upon the whole, his prophecy is the most wonderful 
book of the ancient world. 
It bears the inscription : " The vision (p'm, singular fo? plural, 

visions) of Isaiah (wvjw*, Yeshayahu),* son of Amoz, which he 



1 The book, however, which bears his name, was probably not written nntil a *hort 
time before the Babylonian captivity. 

•And perhaps also later. 

• Jerome regarded Isaiah not as a prophet only, but also as an evangelist and 
apustle. — Comment, on Isaiah. *" Help of Jehovah." 
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concerning Judah and Jerusalem in the days of Uzziah, Jotham 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah." 

Isaiah is mentioned in 2 Kings xix, where he consoles Hezekiah, 
and assures him of deliverance from the king of Assyria, whose de- 
feat he predicts. He appears, also, in the subsequent history of Hez- 
ekiah (2 Kings xx). 

This book is referred to as a source for the history of Hezekiah, 
under the title of " The vision of Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz " 
(2 Chron. xxxii, 32). In addition to the book of prophecies Isaiah 
wrote the life of Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi, 22). From chaps, vii 3 ; viii, 
3, 18, it appears that he was married, and had several children. He 
dwelt, it would seem, in Jerusalem, and laboured for the welfare of the 
people in the capital Respecting the time and circumstances of his 
death nothing is known with certainty. The ancient tra- permit Hs- 
ditions of the Jews, followed by some of the early Chris- ***** ***** 
tian fathers, state that he was sawed to pieces by the wicked King 
Manasseh, who made the streets of Jerusalem run with innocent 
blood (2 Kings xxi, 16). 1 There is nothing improbable in this tra- 
dition, and there seems to be a reference to it in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (chap, xi, 37), where, in speaking of the ancient saints, it 
is said they " were sawn asunder." 

It would seem, from chap, vi, that Isaiah was called to the prophetic 
office in the last year of Uzziah 's reign, to which the vision de- 
scribed in that chapter most probably belongs. His prophetic office, 
accordingly, extended from about B. C. 758, through the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and at least fourteen years of that of Hezekiah 
(2 Kings xviii, 13, etc.), embracing a period of forty-six years. We 
have no evidence, except what Jewish tradition affords, that he lived 
until the time of Manasseh. The reference to Isaiah as a source for 
the history of Hezekiah can mean no other book than the one we 
now possess, so that this reference furnishes no proof that Isaiah 
outlived Hezekiah. But if the Jewish tradition be received as true, 
his prophetic office was continued for sixty years or upwards. 

The time of his prophetic labours embraced monarchs of widely 
different characters, and periods of varied religious con- The ttnw ^ 
dition. The long reign of Uzziah was highly prosperous, iniab's pro- 
and his fame spread far and wide (2 Chron. xxvi, 8, 15) ; p&eUc labCIIP, ' 
but in his last days he was afflicted with leprosy (2 Kings xv, 5 ; 
a Chron. xxvi, 21). Notwithstanding his pious disposition, the peo- 
ple still burnt incense on the high places (2 Kings xv, 4). Jotham, 
although an upright monarch, was not especially distinguished for 
piety, and the people in his reign acted corruptly (2 Chron. xxvii, 2) 

'See a collection of these traditions in Gesenius' Com. on Isaiah t vol. i, pp. 10- n 
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His successor, Ahaz, signalized his reign by abominable idolatries, 
and the kingdom of Judah was brought low (2 Chron. xxviii). Hez- 
ekiah, who succeeded him, was distinguished for piety and zeal in 
the destruction of idolatry and in the promotion of the worship of 
God (2 Chron. xxix). In the reign of this latter monarch Sennach- 
erib, king of Assyria, invaded Judah, and took all its fenced cities, 
and demanded and received tribute from its king. 

The book contains sixty-six chapters, and falls naturally into thru 
parts. The first (chaps, i-xxxv) consists of rebukes of the children 
of Judah, earnest exhortations to them, the prophet's call to his 
sacred office, and prophecies respecting Judah, Israel, Moab, Edom, 
Damascus, Babylon, Assyria, Tyre, Ethiopia, and Egypt. The sec- 
0ontentf ^ ond part (chaps. xxxVi-xxxix) contains an account of 
tai&h'ipropb- the invasion of Judah by Sennacherib, (in the fourteenth 
**' year of the reign of Hezekiah), the deliverance of Jerusa- 

lem, the sickness and recovery of Hezekiah, the visit of the mes- 
sengers of Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon, to him after his re- 
covery, and Isaiah's prophecy to him of the Babylonian captivity. 
The third part (chaps, xl-lxvi) contains long prophetic and horta- 
tory discourses,in which the prophet predicts the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, encourages the people to trust in 
Jehovah, and consoles them with the sure promises of Divine help. 
He also describes prophetically the sufferings of the Redeemer 
and the glory of his kingdom, and at the same time sets forth in 
lofty language the attributes and prerogatives of Jehovah. This 
division of Isaiah is called by the Germans " Book of Consolation " 
(Trostbuch). 

ATTACKS ON THE GENUINENESS OP PORTIONS OF ISAIAH. 

Respecting the genuineness of the prophecies of this book no 
doubt was expressed, so far as we know, in the ancient Jewish and 
Christian Churches. Aben Ezra, a distinguished Spanish rabbi of 
the twelfth century, was the first to intimate that the prophecies of 
the last part of the book were written by King Jechoniah at the time 
of the Babylonian captivity. 

No attention, however, was paid to this intimation ; but about 1780 
Koppe'i otafeo- J- **. Koppe, Professor at Gdttingen, made additions to 
ttou. the German translation of Lowth's Isaiah, in which 

he opened the attack on the genuineness of a large portion of the 
prophecies. Gesenius, the distinguished Hebraist of the rationalistic 
school remarks on Koppe's criticism : " He first called attention to the 
necessity of rejecting, on historical grounds, as the prophet's, many 
ports of the collection. But as he went much too far in the separa- 
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tion of connected wholes, and often proceeded in an a r bitrary man- 
ner, his criticism lacks a firm support, and the collection appears to 
him as a loose heap of dissevered fragments of different poets of dif- 
ferent ages shuffled like cards in a game. However groundless this 
appears upon closer examination, it has been implicitly followed by 
several of the moderns." ' 

Sincfc that time rationalistic criticism, with one voice, has "denied 
the genuineness of the last part of Isaiah (chaps, xl-lxvi), and attrib- 
uted it to an unknown prophet who lived at the time of the Baby* 
Ionian captivity. It has also assailed the genuineness of single 
prophecies in other parts of the book. Eichhorn carried the hy- 
pothesis of separate documents so far as to divide the book into 
eighty- five oracles or fragments, which he attributed to very differ- 
ent authors and times. This is an extreme to which the skeptical 
criticism of the present time does not dare to go. 

ANCIENT TESTIMONY TO THE GENUINENESS OF THESE 
PROPHECIES. 

The apocryphal writer Jesus, the son of Sirach, a man of learning 
and great ability, who flourished in the beginning of the q^^^ of Je . 
second or third century before Christ, thus bears his tes- wis, the son <a 
timony to Isaiah and his prophecies : 4< Isaiah, the great WrECl1 * 
prophet, faithful was he in his vision. In his days the sun went 
back and prolonged the life of the king. He saw by a mighty spirit 
the last times, and he comforted those who mourned in Zion. For- 
ever he showed future things, and secret things before they came to 
pass" (chap, xlviii, 22-25). In this testimony there is an obvious 
reference to the last great division of Isaiah (chaps, xl-lxvi). In 
the Septuagint, completed in all probability before the middle of the 
second century before Christ, all the prophecies of this book stand 
under the name of Isaiah, and so they do in the Peshito-Syriac ver- 
sion, and in the Latin Vulgate. 

The distinguished Jewish historian, Josephus, born four years 
after the crucifixion of Christ, speaking of a temple opinion of Jo- 
built in Egypt by the Jew Onias, about B. C. 149, re- Be P hM - 
marks: "The prophet Isaiah had predicted, about six hundred 
years before, the building of this temple by a Jew "■ (Isa. xix, 19). 
He also states that God, " having moved the soul of Cyrus, caused 
hrm to write to all Asia that Cyrus the king says: 'Since 
the supreme God has made me king of the inhabited earth, I am 
persuaded that he is the being whom the nation of the IsraeliteJ 
worship. For he predicted my name through the prophets, and 

■ Comment ar fiber den fesaia, vol i, p. 136. • De Bel. Jud.. vii. 10, y 
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that I should build his temple in Jerusalem in the land of Judea. 
These things Cyrus knew from his reading the book which Isaiah 
left of his prophecies, two hundred and ten years before." 1 The 
passages referring to Cyrus are chaps, xliv, 28; xlv, 1. So, at least, 
it is evident that Josephus recognised Isaiah as the author of the 
last division of the book, as well as of the former part. He appears 
to have had no suspicion that the latter portion belonged to the 
Babylonian captivity. 

Ancient Jewish tradition * attributed the whole book to Isaiah, 
and ascribed the editing of it to Hezekiah and his companions. 

In the New Testament the whole book is attributed to Isaiah, and we 
^01, ta N ew have quotations as the language of Isaiah in various places, 
Testament. e# g e> { n Matt, iii, 3, from Isa. xl, 3; in Matt, iv, 15, from 
Isa. ix, 1, 2 ; in Matt, iv, 16, from Isa. xlii, 7 ; and in Matt, xiii, 14, our 
Saviour quotes as the prophecy of Isaiah, chap, vi, 9, 10. Matthew 
viii, 17, is a reference to Isa. liii, 4; Matt, xii, 17-20, is from Isa. xlii, 
1-3; Luke iv, 17-19, from Isa. xli, 1, 2; John i, 23, from Isa. xl, 3; 
and Acts viii, 28-35, is a reference t0 ^ sa - H"i 7> &* St. Paul also 
quotes as Isaiah's, in Rom. x, 16, 20, 21, Isa. liii, 1, lxv, 1, 2. 

Jewish history and tradition know no period when any of the 
prophecies in the Book of Isaiah were attributed to any other 
prophet ; and the very fact that they are collected into one whole, 
at the head of which stands the name of Isaiah, is a clear proof 
that the collector — if the prophet himself did not arrange his proph- 
ecies — regarded them as belonging to him. There can be no doubt 
that a book of Isaiah's prophecies existed for more than a cen- 
tury before the Babylonian captivity. This book must have con- 
tained at least the greater portion of chaps, i-xxxix. If we arc 
now to suppose that the author of the last part (chaps, xl-lxvi) was 
not Isaiah, but a prophet who lived at the time of the Babylonian 
captivity, how could it have come to pass that so great a prophet, 
who wrote nearly one half of the book, the sublimest portion, should 
have been wholly unknown, and that his work should have been 
added to Isaiah, though before the captivity it had no existence? 
Ezra doubtless made a collection of the canonical books, but how 
could he have been deceived respecting a book written in, or so 
near, his age ? 

The violent improbability, if not impossibility, of the writings of 
impoMfWiHy different prophets being blended together and attributed 
niriwM^writ! t0 one author, appears from the fact that the twelve 
tnga. minor prophets, though in ancient times contained ir 

a single book, were carefully separated and distinguished, though 
1 Antiq., liber xi, I, I. * First, Uebcr den Kanon, pp. 14-17. 
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several of them are very small, Obadiah consisting of a single chap- 
ter, and Haggai of but two. 

There is no reason to doubt that the prophets themselves in- 
scribed their names at the beginning of the books of their prophe- 
cies, to give them authority among the people ; and it is difficult to 
suppose thit the last part of Isaiah (chaps, xl-lxvi), if it had been 
written by mother prophet, would have been left anonymous. 

The position which the book of the prophecies of Isaiah holds — 
standing at the head of the prophets— was assigned it by Mtk „ m p^. 
the Maso rites and the Spanish manuscripts, and also by tkm among cue 
the Hebrews in the time of Jerome. 1 And David Kim- propheotei ' 
chi, a celebrated rabbi (about A. D. 1 200), remarks that in all good 
manuscripts Isaiah stands before Jeremiah.* Gesenius quotes a 
passage from the Talmud in which it is stated that the rabbies give 
the following order of the prophets: " Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
and the twelve minor prophets." The ground of this arrangement 
of the Talmudists is stated to have been that they wished to place 
Isaiah, which is so full of consolation, immediately after Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, who predicted so much concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple. Vitringa suspected that the arrangers 
of the canon placed Jeremiah immediately after Kings, because the 
last part of the latter book has much in common with this prophet. 
In the German and Gallic manuscripts Isaiah stands after Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel.* Upon the whole, no sound argument can be adduced 
from the position of Isaiah in the canon in favour of the late origin 
of the last part of the book. 

AN EXAMINATION OP THE GENUINENESS OP THE DIPPERENT PARTS 
OP THE BOOR, AND THE DATE OP THEIR COMPOSITION. 

Rationalistic criticism is unable to do justice to the prophecies 
of Isaiah; for it allows no real divine inspiration, and limits the 
prophet's vision by the natural horizon. All that transcends this is 
pronounced spurious. Delitzsch well observes : " Modern criticism 
finds itself hampered between two prejudices : there is viewi of Da- 
no real prophecy — there is no real miracle. This crit- lltalclL 
icism calls itself free, but upon closer examination it is found in a 
dilemma. In this dilemma it has two magic words with which it 
fortifies itself against every Snpression of historical evidence. As 
it transforms the histories of miracles into traditions and myths, so 
it either transforms the prophecies into predictions after th** events 
{vaticinia post wentum), or brings the predicted events into such 

'Preface to Samuel and Kings. * In F&rst, Ueber den Kanon, p. 17. 

'See Gesenius* Com. fiber Jesaia, voL i, p. 23. 
Vol- I.—24 
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close connexion with the prophet that to foresee them did not re. 
quire inspiration, but only combination." ' The Rationalists " know 
exactly how far a prophet can see, and where he must stand to see 
so far ; but we are not tempted to purchase this omniscience at the 
cost of the supernatural. We believe in the supernatural reility of 
prophecy, because history affords us irrefragable proofs of it, and 
because a supernatural interference {eingreifen* grasping into) of God 
in the interior and outward life of men still to-day occurs, and can 
be tested. But this interference is of various kinds and degrees, 
and likewise the distant view of the prophets is in proportion to 
their gift (charisma) of very different degrees."* 

The first twelve chapters of Isaiah are undoubtedly genuine. Ge- 
senius concedes their genuineness, with the exception of chapter vii, 
1-16, and a few other verses. Knobel ' remarks : "All the prophecies 
contained in them are genuine." De Wette, 4 also, and Bleek,* con- 
cede their genuineness. 

The first chapter, which describes the thoughtlessness, hypocrisy, 
and wickedness of the Jews, and the destruction of their cities and 
the desolation of their country, seems to have been written by Isaiah 
in the reign of Hezekiah, after the invasion of Judah by Sennach- 
erib, as the condition, of things seems especially to suit that period. 
The prophet seems to have intended it as an introduction to his 
prophecies. In chap, ii, 2-4 there is a Messianic passage, the same 
as Micah iv, 1-3. As it stands in Isaiah distinct from the connexion, 
and forms part of a connected prophecy in Micah, it is, most proba- 
bly, a quotation in the former from the latter. 

At the head of the second chapter stands the inscription, " The 
Analysis of tbe worc * that Isaiah the son of Amoz saw concerning Judah 
chapters. an( | Jerusalem." Chapters ii-iv contain threatenings of 

God's judgments upon the people of Judah for idolatry, wickedness, 
and pride, accompanied with the promise of future blessedness. 
Gesenius refers these prophecies to the reign of Ahaz, in which 
he is followed by some critics. Keil refers them to the time of 
Jotham. And this seems to us the most probable. For if these 
chapters do not belong to the reign of that monarch, it is difficult to 
assign any to his time. Chapter v contains a parable of a vineyard, 
addressed to Judah and Jerusalem, respecting Judah and Israel, 
and ends with the denunciation of divjine judgments upon the wick- 
ed. This, also, probably belongs to the time of Jotham. Chapter vi 

• Commentar ilber den Jesaia, p. 23. * Ibid., p. 409. 

• Der Prophet Jesaia, xxii. * De Wette— Schrader, p. 4*3. 

• Einleitung, p. 457. Bleek, however, excepts chap, it, 2-4, which he thinks w*» 
not written by Isaiah. 
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contains the prophet's call to his holy office, in the last jear of Uz- 
ziah*s reign. Chapter vii states, that in the days of Ahaz the kings 
of Syria and Israel combined against the king of Judah, and that the 
piophet predicted their defeat, giving Ahaz a sign, that a virgin 
should conceive and bear a son who should be called " Immanuel." 
Isaiah declares the impending judgments of God from the hands 
of the Assyrians. Chapters viii-ix, 7, contain a prediction of the 
overthrow of Damascus and Samaria by the Assyrians, and an ex- 
hortation to trust in God. They also contain a prediction of the 
Messiah's kingdom. The prophecy was in all probability delivered 
in the time of Ahaz. Chapter ix, cV-x, 4 is a prophecy respecting 
the destruction of Israel, delivered probably in the latter part of the 
reign of Ahaz. Chapter x, 5-34 predicts the invasion of Judah by 
the king of Assyria, and was probably written in the last part of the 
reign of Ahaz. Chapters xi and xii predict the appearance of the 
Messiah from the stem of Jesse, and his glorious reign over Jews 
and Gentiles. 

PROPHECIES CONCERNING POREIGN NATIONS (XIII-XXIIl)— GENU- 
INENESS of xiii-xiv, 23. 

This section is a prediction of the overthrow and perpetual deso- 
lation of Babylon, and the restoration of Israel. These prophecies 
are denied to be Isaiah's by Gesenius, Rosenmtlller, De Wette, 
Knobel, and Bleek, on the ground that the stand-point of the Baby- 
lonian captivity is assumed in them. They attribute them to a 
prophet living in the last part of the captivity. 1 But the inscription 
attributes the section to Isaiah : "The burden {or oracle) against 
Babylon which Isaiah the son of Amoz did see " (chap, xiii, 1) ; and 
this should not be rejected without the most cogent reasons. 

That Isaiah would deliver a prophecy against the Assyrian power, 
especially against Babylon, was extremely probable, as Reasons fortiw 
that power in his day had captured many cities of Judah, «w-ui»e«w«- 
and threatened Jerusalem (2 Kings xviii, 13-xix, 37) ; and, also, be- 
cause the prophet had predicted to Hezekiah that the Jewish people, 
with his treasures, should be carried away captive to Babylon. It 
was especially proper that he should deliver a prophecy against 
the oppressor of Israel. This probability is strengthened by the 
fact that Isaiah delivered predictions against nations and cities far 
less important than Babylon, and which had not such close relations 
with the Hebrews. In the early part of Hezekiah's reign the king 
of Assyria had taken captive the ten tribes, and removed them to 

1 Gesenius and Bleek acknowledge that the prophecy was written before the cap* 
are of Babylon by Cyras. 
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his dominions, and colonized their land with his own subjects, part!) 
from Babylon. 

In the list of the foreign nations against which Isaiah directs his 
prophecies, Babylon stands first. Then follow Moab, Damascus, 
Ethiopia, Egypt, Babylon repeated, and Tyre. The Prophet Micah, 
a contemporary of Isaiah, predicts that the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
shall go to Babylon, and there be redeemed from their enemiei 
(Micah iv, 10). In the prophecy of Isaiah respecting Babylon, God 
threatens to stir up the Medes against Babylon. The Medes were 
then beginning to attract attention. Their revolt from the Assyrians, 
soon after which they made Dejoces king, occurred, according to 
Herodotus (i, 95-102), about B. C. 710, but according to Ctesias, 
about B. C. 876. 

If the prophecy had been written after the time of Cyrus, who cap* 
tured Babylon, it would have been different, for Cyrus was the king 
of Persia, and united the Medes to his kingdom. He is always 
called in Scripture king of Persia (Ezra i, 1 ; iii, 7, etc.). Babylon, 
though captured by Cyrus, was not destroyed, but afterward gradually 
lost its splendour, so that about the time of Christ it had become a 
great desert (Strabo xvi, 738). It cannot be said that the prophecy 
was written after the event. The Prophet Jeremiah, about the be- 
ginning of the Babylonian captivity, delivers a prophecy in two very 
long chapters 1 in which he uses some of the very phrases employed by 
Isaiah. (Compare Jer. 1, 39, 40, with Isaiah xiii, 19, 20, etc.). 

The prophecy in Isaiah is brief and strong, altogether in the style 
of Isaiah, and is, doubtless, the earlier one ; while that in Jeremiah, 
from its extended form, is evidently the later. 

The genuineness of the prophecy has been defended by Hengsten- 
berg, H&vernick, Keil, Delitzsch, and others. 

Chapter xiv, 24-27 is a prophecy against Assyria, the genuineness 
of which is acknowledged by Gesenius, De Wette, Knobel, and 
Bleek. Chapter xiv, 28-32 is a prophecy against the Philistines, 
delivered in the year that Ahaz died, warning them against rejoicing 
on account of his death. Its genuineness is acknowledged by Ge- 
senius, De Wette, and Knobel. Chapters xv, xvi contain prophecies 
against Moab, threatening it with destruction. Gesenius thinks that 
these two chapters were written by a contemporary of Isaiah, or by 
an older prophet, and that the epilogue (chap, xvi, 13, 14) waswiit- 
•en by Isaiah. Bleek thinks the principal prophecy proceeds either 
from Isaiah, or at least from some one in his time, and that the epi- 
logue was added later. Also Knobel thinks chaps, xv and xvi belong 
to a prophet older than Isaiah. But there is no good reason for de- 
nying their genuineness. Chapter xvii, i-n is a prophecy ag*"^ 
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Damascus and Samaria, the genuineness of which is conceded by 
Gesenius, De Wette, and other Rationalists. It belongs, probably, to 
the first part of Hezekiah's reign. Chapter xvii, 12-14 is a prophecy 
directed against the enemies of Judah, most probably the Assyrians. 
It is undoubtedly genuine, and belongs most probably to the first 
part of Hezekiah's reign. Chapter xviii contains a prophecy against 
the Ethiopians, the genuineness of which is not denied by Gesenius 
and De Wttte. It belongs unquestionably to the time of Hezekiah. 
Chapter xix is a prophecy against Egypt. Its genuineness is con- 
ceded by Gesenius and De Wette, and Schrader remarks that " there 
is no good reason for doubting the integrity of the prophecy." 1 
Bleek also attributes it to Isaiah. 1 It belongs to the time of Heze- 
kiah. Chapter xx relates a symbolic action performed by Isaiah in 
the time of Sargon, king of Assyria, accompanied with a prophecy 
that the king of Assyria would lead captive the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians. It is undoubtedly genuine, and belongs to the time of 
Hezekiah. Chapter xxi, 1-10 is a prophecy against Babylon, which 
is denied by Gesenius, Knobel, and Bleek to be Isaiah's, and is 
referred by them to a prophet living at the time of the Babylonian 
captivity. Gesenius a and Knobel, 4 however, acknowledge that it 
was written before the capture of Babylon by Cyrus. But there is no 
sufficient ground for denying the prophecy to be Isaiah's. Chapter 
xxi, n, 12 is an oracle respecting Dumah, an Ishmaelitish tribe in 
Arabia. Gesenius, Knobel, and Bleek find no reason to deny its 
genuineness. Chapter xxi, 13-17 is a prophecy concerning Arabia, 
which Gesenius and Bleek find no good ground for denying to be 
Isaiah's. Chapter xxii, 1-14 is a prophecy of the invasion of Judah 
by Sennacherib, in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah's reign, and 
it appears to have been delivered just before that event. There is 
no dispute about its genuineness. Chapter xxii, 15-19 is a proph- 
ecy against Shebna, who was over the treasury in the middle of 
Hezekiah's reign. Chapter xxii, 20-25 * s a prediction respecting Eli* 
akim, who is to take the place of Shebna. Chapter xxiii predicts 
the overthrow of Tyre. RosenmUller and Bleek deny the genuine- 
ness of this prophecy, and attribute it to a prophet in the age of 
Jeremiah. On the other hand, its genuineness is acknowledged by 
such Rationalists as Gesenius* and Knobel; and Schrader T declares 
there are no sufficient reasons for its denial. The prophecy refers 
either to the siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser (Josephus, ix, 14) for five 

'De Wette— Schrader, p. 418. ' Einlcitung, p. 46a 

• Commentar aber Jesaia, pp. 649, 65a 4 Der Prophet Jesaia, p. 148. 

• Commentai liber Jesaia, pp. 707-718. • Der Prophet Jea>, pp. 165-176. 

T De Wette — Schrader, p. 419. 
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years, or to the thirteen years 9 siege by Nebuchadnezzar (Josephus, 
x, n.) Chaps, xxiv-xxvii contain prophecies setting forth the judg- 
ments of God upon the land, and assurances of Divine favour, and 
exhortations to trust in God. In them there appear to be references 
to Messianic times. These chapters are denied to be Isaiah's by 
Gesenius, Knobel, and Bleek. 1 The first two refer it to the period of 
the Babylonian captivity, while the latter thinks it probably belongs 
to the age of King Josiah, or to the one immediately afterward. On 
the other hand, the genuineness of the prophecy is defended by 
RosenmUller," Havernick, Welte, Drechsler, Keil, and Delitzsch. Keil 
remarks that witness is given " to its genuineness by a multitude of 
our prophet's peculiar and characteristic images, turns, and expres- 
sions." There is nothing in it to indicate an age later than that of 
Isaiah, 

CHAPTERS XXVIII-XXXIIL 

Gesenius remarks on these chapters : " The character of Isaiah's 
Admiflrion of style is clearly impressed upon the whole, and the pc- 
Geienlulu culiar range of thought and manner of representation of 
this prophet are so clearly found in them, that the reader who gives 
any attention to the subject, and is not utterly destitute of all per- 
ception of the peculiarities of language, cannot at all doubt the iden- 
tity of the author of these chapters and chapters i-xii."' The author- 
ship of this section is conceded by De Wette and Bleek, and, so far 
as we know, it is universally acknowledged to belong to Isaiah. 4 

These chapters are referred by Gesenius to the period from the 
sixth to the fourteenth year of Hezekiah. 1 hty treat of the Assyr- 
ian invasion. Chapter xxviii is a prophecy against Ephraim and 
Jerusalem, in which their vices are reproved, and judgment threat- 
ened. Chapter xxix is a prophecy against Ariel (Jerusalem), fol- 
lowed by the promise of returning happiness. Chapter xxx contains 
a prophecy against those who look to Egypt for help against the 
Assyrians, and it also promises future prosperity. Chapter xni 
is also a prophecy against those who seek help in Egypt against the 
Assyrians, and contains, likewise, an assurance of deliverance from 
the Assyrians. Chapters xxxii and xxxiii contain prophecies, judg- 
ments, and promises of future prosperity respecting various classes of 
persons. Chapter xxxiv contains the judgments of God upon Cm 
nations of the world, especially upon the Edomites. Chapter xxxv 
describes the future prosperity of the people of God, and their final 

1 Bleek, however, does not express himself with confidence. 
' Scholia in New Test, vol ii, pp. 370, 371, 2d ed. a Com. fiber Jesaia, P ^ 
* Koppe doubted the genuineness of chap, xxx, 1-17, and Kwald oi^tt t° ** 
genuineness of chap, xxxiii. 
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deliverance from all their foes. Both chapters are denied to be 
Isaiah's, and are referred to the Babylonian captivity by TDeoonfliottmc 
Gesenius, Rosenrattller, De Wette, Knobel, Bleek, and **"»<*««» 
others. On the other hand, their genuineness has been advocated by 
Caspari, Keil, Delitzsch, and others. Keil remarks that Caspari " noi 
only gives copious proofs that Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zephaniah had 
read the prophecy against Edom in Isaiah xxxiv, and had adopted 
thoughts, images, and expressions from it in several of their prophe- 
cies; but, also, that he has thoroughly refuted the opinions adopted 
in opposition, that either the author of Isaiah xxxiv had the chapters 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel in question floating before his mind's eye 
( Ewald y Umbrcit), or that passages bearing affinity to Isaiah xxxiv 
had found their way by interpolation into Jeremiah 1 and li." ' The 
two chapters are closely connected, so that whatever establishes the 
genuineness of one proves also that of the other. They contain 
much of what is found in Isaiah xxxii, xxxiii, as Ewald concedes ; 
and there is no good reason for denying that they belong to Isaiah. 

The second division of Isaiah is an historical section (xxxvi-xxxix), 
containing an account of the invasion of Judah by Sen- Tbeaeoond d |. 
nacherib, in the fourteenth year of the reign of Hezekiah, vision of inia* 
and of Hezekiah *s sickness and recovery, concluded with 
a prediction of the Babylonian captivity. 

That Isaiah should write an historical section in the midst of his 
prophecies is in accordance with his usage. We find historical 
events in chapters vii and xx, and we know from 2 Chron. xxxii, 32. 
that Isaiah wrote an account of Hezekiah. It is exceedingly im- 
probable that Isaiah would fail to write in his prophecies such an 
important event as the invasion of Judah and the threatened attack 
on Jerusalem by Sennacherib, and a prediction of the monarch's de- 
feat. In 2 Kings xviii, 13-xx, 19, we have this same history almost 
verbatim^ except that Hezekiah 's song of thanksgiving (Isa. xxxviii, 
9-20) is wanting. Here the question arises, Was this section in Isaiah 
taken from the Books of Kings ? or is the narrative in Isaiah the orig- 
inal, and that in Kings the borrowed one ? or are both drawn from a 
common source, the basis of the history in the Books of Kings ? 

Gesenius* regards the narrative in Isaiah as derived from 2 Kings ; 
while Rosenmttller,' Knobel/ Keil, and others, think both YtoWB ^ G4W >. 
narratives were derived from a common source. Delitzsch nimandoUMMi 
holds * that the narrative in Isaiah is the original, which ood ncttoo el 
was used in the composition of the Books of Kings. ft,tab ' 

1 Keil's Introd voL i, pp. 318, 319. ' CommenUr fiber Jesaia, pp. 932-936 
"Scholia in Old Test, pp. 493. 494- 4 Der Prophet Jesaia, pp. 255-257. 
* Oer Prophet Jesaia, pp. 372-374. 
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It is evident that the section in Isaiah could not have been de- 
rived wholly from the Books of Kings, for Hezekiah's song of thank- 
giving is wanting in them. 

There can be no doubt that Isaiah wrote the four chapters under 
discussion. In Isaiah xxxvi, 2, it is said that " Rabshakeh stood 
by the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of the fuller's 
field." This same phrase occurs in chapter vii, 3, showing that the)' 
proceeded from the same writer. In chapter xxxvii, 23, occun 
the phrase, " the Holy One of Israel," which is found also in the 
passage, 2 Kings xix, 22, taken from Isaiah. This phrase is used 
by Isaiah twenty-Jive times from the first to the fifty-fifth chapter. 
But elsewhere it is found but five times in the whole Hebrew Bible, 
and these in the Book of Psalms and in Jeremiah. Such an expres- 
sion is foreign to the composer of the Books of Kings, and the pro- 
phetic style of the section is inconsistent with his being its author. 

Mention is made in Isaiah xxxvi, 22, of Joah, the recorder, in the 
time of Hezekiah. The history of this king's reign was written 
down in annals by this officer, and the compiler of the Book of 
Kings made use of these annals and the history of Hezekiah in 
our Book of Isaiah, when he narrated the most important events 
in that monarch's reign. In this way it is easy to explain the devi- 
ations in the two accounts. Nor has the account in Kings a decided 
advantage over that in the prophet. Even if its text were preferable, 
that fact would not prove its originality, since the last chapter of 
Jeremiah, evidently taken from 2 Kings xxv, exhibits a better text 
than the original. In the thirty-ninth chapter the Babylonian cap- 
tivity is predicted, which forms a connecting link between the for- 
mer and the latter part of Isaiah. 

THE LAST GREAT DIVISION OP ISAIAH. (CHAPTERS XL-LXVI.) 

This prophecy is naturally divided into three parts. The first 
embraces chapters xl-xlviii, ending with the verse, " There is no 
peace, saith the Lord, unto the wicked." The second includes 
chapters xlix-lvii, ending with the same words. The third contains 
chapters lviii-lxvi, ending with language of similar import. 

The first division (chaps, xl-xlviii) opens with the most beautiful 
Anaiyiteof the an( * cnee " n g words of hope and comfort for Jerusalem, 
ta* division of assuring her that her sins are forgiven. The prophet 
nam section. then gets f ortn ^ - m i an gu a g e f g rea t sublimity, the attri- 
butes of the Almighty. At the same time he speaks of the folly of 
idolatry, and moves forward in his prophetic course to describe 
God's servant (the Messiah) who shall instruct and redeem men. and 
be ' a light of the Gentiles " (chaps, xl-xlii.) The prophet continues 
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in a tone of affection for Israel, promises divine assistance, with 
bitter sarcasm shows the folly of idolatry, and dwells upon the 
sovereignty and goodness of God. He predicts the restoration of 
the cities of Judah, and the rebuilding of the temple, in which con- 
nexion he speaks of Cyrus as God's shepherd, and as upheld by him. 
He dwells upon the sovereignty of God, and his mercy and goodness 
to his people (chaps, xliii-xlv). He sets forth the foreknowledge 
of God in declaring the future, and then speaks of the folly of idol- 
atry, especially in reference to Babylon, upon which he announces 
the judgments of God. He continues to speak of God's revelation 
of future things from the beginning, in which he remonstrates with 
his people, and declares his meicies toward them in ancient days. 
The prophet concludes with the declaration that there is no peace 
to the wicked (chaps, xlvi-xlviii). , 

In the second part (chaps. xl ; x-lvii) the prophet predicts that the 
Messiah shall be the restorer oi Israel and the light of the Gentiles, 
and assures the people of God's love to them, and that he will gather 
them from all quarters of the world. He declares the sins of the 
people to be the ground of their sufferings, and sets forth the provi- 
dence of God, and promises salvation to the people (chapters 
xlix-lii, i a). There follows next a prophetic description of the 
wisdom, sufferings, and death of the Messiah ' as the servant of the 
Lord (chaps, lii, 13-liii, 12). The prophet comforts the people of 
God with the sure promise of divine aid, and consequent prosperity, 
and exhorts them to seek his favour, that they may live. He also 
reproves the idolatry of the people, the blind dogs and the dumb 
watchmen of Israel ; yet the mercy of God is promised, while it is 
declared that there is no peace to the wicked (chaps, liv-lvii). 

In the third division (chaps, lviii-lxvi) the prophet expostulates 
with the people respecting their observance of the out- m ^^ dfc 
ward ordinances of religion and their neglect of the ▼**» of u» 
moral law, and promises prosperity if they are obedient. iWtt011 ' 
He next proceeds to enumerate their transgressions (chaps, lviii-lix). 
After this he announces the glory of Israel in Messianic times; at 
the same time he sets forth the judgments of God, combined with a 
sketch of his kindness to Israel (lx-lxiii). He then expostulates 
with God in reference to the condition of Israel, the desolation 

1 This section is Messianic, and it is so explained by the ancient Targumist, Jon* 
athan Ben Uzziel, and by many of the ancient Jewish commentators. This is the 
only consistent view. It is not applicable to the prophets, to the pious Israelites, 
or to the Jewish nation, none of whom can be the servant of the Lord. This serv- 
ant is " to raise np the tribes of Jacob and to restore the preserved of Israel " (chap, 
ilia, 6). He cannot, therefore, be the same as Israel, nor could a mere prophet do 
his work. 
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of Judah and Jerusalem, and the ruins of the temple. He again 
reminds the people of their wickedness, and predicts the glory of Is- 
rael in future times, concluding with a threat of the punishment 
of the wicked (chaps, lxiv-lxvi). 

GENUINENESS OP CHAPTERS XL-LXVL 

We have already remarked that rationalistic critics deny that this 
division belongs to Isaiah, and that they attribute it to a prophet 
living at the time of the Babylonian captivity. 1 Its genuineness has 
been defended by Jahn, Kleinert, Hengstenberg, Havernick, De- 
li tzsch, Alexander, and others. The unity of the division has been 
established by Gesenius, Hitzig, and De Wette. In respect to the 
style of this division, it must be confessed that in general it is more 
flowing, and in some respects different from some of the earlier parts 
of the prophecies of Isaiah, but not so different as to require a differ- 
ent author. The discourses are generally longer and freer. 
' On the style of Isaiah, Ewald remarks : " This is the very founda- 
t ^ toh , ^^ tion of Isaiah's greatness, as it is generally one of those 
things in which he stands out most pre-eminently, that 
whatever may be demanded by the subject of which he treats, every 
kind of discourse and every form of representation is ready at com- 
mand." No man always writes in the same style; still less does one 
of great genius. But yet the matter and the phraseology of this 
section bear some striking points of coincidence with the other parts 
of Isaiah. What a close resemblance there is between the Messianic 
descriptions in the eleventh chapter — acknowledged to be Isaiah's— 
and some of the prophecies of the latter part of this section (chaps. 
lx-lxvi) ! The phrase, " the Holy One of Israel," occurs eleven 
times in the first thirty-seven chapters of Isaiah, five times in the 
first twelve, and fourteen times in chaps, xli-lx. But outside oi 
Isaiah it is found but six times, three of which occur in the Psalms, 
two in Jeremiah, and the remaining one in 2 Kings xix, 22, taken 
from Isaiah xxxvii, 23. This is very remarkable. Another peculiar- 
ity of Isaiah is, that he uses top, to eat/, or inpj, to be called^ for simply 
to be; e. g., chaps, i, 26 ; ix, 6 ; xxx, 7 ; xxxv, 8 ; xliv, 5 ; xlvii, 1, 5 ; 
xlviii, 8; lvi, 7 ; lviii, 12 ; lx, 14, 18; lxi, 3 ; lxii, 12. In a similai 
sense "rpir, chaps, iv, 3 ; xix, 18 ; lxii, 4. These peculiarities, ranting 
through the whole book, are explained by Gesenius — who denies 
the genuineness of about one half of the book— on the suppcsi- 

1 Bleek supposes that chaps, lri, 9-lrii, it were written before the eriie ; and this 
is the view of Ewald, who thinks that chap, liii, i-ia is from an older prophet, and 
chaps, lxiii, 7-lxvi, is a later supplement Knobcl teems favourable to the view thai 
thin last section is a later addition. 
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tion that the author of the later portion imitated the style of Isaiah, 
or, what is more probable, that a later hand gave uni- Theory of o* 
formity to the whole. 1 Both of these suppositions are ut- ff^^jJS 
terly unfounded, and in the highest degree improbable; diviskm. 
but one of them necessarily follows from the denial of the genuine • 
ness of a larger portion of the book. Another peculiarity of Isaiah 
is the use of loir, future of ton, for the present, says, in the following 
passages: chaps, i, u, 18; x, 8; xxxiii, 10; xl, i, 25; xli, 6, 21; 
lxvi, 9. In other passages, however, the present is used, as in other 
prophets. D'MVttt, shoots, offsprings occurs in chaps, xxii, 24 ; xxxiv, 1 ; 
xlii, 5; xliv, 3; xlviii, 19; lxi, 9; lxv, 23; but nowhere else in the 
whole Hebrew Bible, except four times in Job. fWJU, thorn hedge, 
occurs but twice in the Hebrew Bible, in the plural, Isaiah vii, 19, 
and in the singular, Isa. lv, 13 ; JPTJ, stocky Isa. xi, 1 ; xl, 24 ; once in 
Job in the sense of stump, and found nowhere else ; D*o"^r, streams 
of waters, Isaiah xxx, 25, xliv, 4, and nowhere else in Tin gw<gMA 
the Bible. There are some other linguistic peculiarities cuiiantiee of 
common to the first and last parts of the book, which Iaalah • 
may be alleged in proof of the unity of the whole, and, consequently, 
that Isaiah is the author of the whole book. But those we have given 
are the most striking. The latter part of Isaiah is free from Chal- 
daisms, 1 which would not be expected if it were written about the 
time of the captivity, or still later. That the last division of Isaiah 
should contain words not found in the other parts, is nothing more 
than might naturally be expected. It has been alleged that the 
stand-point of the last section (chaps, xl-lxvi) of Isaiah is the Baby- 
lonian captivity. But this is only in part true. For we find refer- 
ence made to a state of things that does not suit the captivity. 

Bleek thinks it in the highest degree probable that the section 
Ivi, 9-lvii, n, was written before the Babylonian captivity. This is 
also the view of Ewald. Certainly the state of affairs described in 
this section belongs to an age earlier than that of the captivity, and 
may pertain to that of Isaiah. But why should this section be 
wrested from the great mass of prophecy with which it is connected, 
and be referred to a different age? Why should it not have great 
weight in determining the age of the whole division of the book? 

1 Commentar uber den Jesaia voL ii, p. 29. 

"The Chaldee colouring appears in Nehemiah, Chronicles, in the prophets Ere* 
kiel Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, in Ecclesiastes, and in some of the later Psalms. 
Exra and Daniel are partly in Chaldee. There are some Chaldee words in Jere- 
miah. "»Pi i*3*, Isa. lxiii, 3, is a Syriasm, as Psalm lxxri, 6, written before the cap- 
thrity. In chap, liii, 10, ^nfi is also a Syriasm. 
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In chap, xl, 9 it is said : M O Zion, that bringest good tidings, get 
thee up into the high mountain ; O Jerusalem, that bringest good 
tidings, lift up thy voice with strength ; lift it up, be not afraid ; say 
unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God! "' This verse seems 
clearly to convey the idea that Jerusalem and the cities of Judah 
were still in existence, L e., that the captivity had not yet occurred. 
In chap, xliii, 22-24, God reproaches Israel for not offering sacrifices 
to him. But this presupposes that the temple was still standing. 
In chap, lvi, 4-7, it is promised to the eunuchs that they shall have 
a place in the house and within the walls of the Lord ; and that 
their burnt-offerings and their sacrifices shall be accepted upon his 
altar if they keep the sabbaths and do the Divine will—which shows 
that the temple was still standing. 

In chap, lviii, 6, we find this interrogatory : " Is not this the fast 

that I have chosen ? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 

heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 

every yoke ? " The oppression which the Jews are here represented 

internal evi- ** exercising is not consistent with a state of captivity 

dence against a t Babylon. Chapter lix describes a state of things 
authorship dur- , . , , . * r™- • 

lngtbeeaptiT. scarcely consistent with the time of captivity. This is 

Ity * true, especially of verse 18, which refers to the judg- 

ments which God is about to inflict for sins. In chap, Ixii, 6 it is 
said, " I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, which 
shall never hold their peace day nor night." This is inconsistent 
with the supposition that Jerusalem at that time was a waste. In 
chap, lxvi, 3, 4, we have allusions to sacrifices and to future judg- 
ments that scarcely suit the captivity. Nor is it easy to see, if Jeru- 
salem and the temple were in ruins, that it could be said ; " A voice 
of noise from the city, a voice from the temple " (verse 6). 

But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that there are several 
passages in which the country and Jerusalem are represented as be- 
ing desolate, and the sanctuary profaned. " The holy cities are a 
wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy and beautiful house, 
where our fathers praised thee, is destined to he burnt " (Gesenius, 
Heb. Lex.), (chap, lxiv, 10, 11). The English version represents the 
burning as having already occurred. The phrase used, Pit nsiV? rra. 
destined to be burnt withfire^ occurs also in Isaiah ix, 4, but nowhere 
else. Also in chap, lxiii, 18, it is said : " Our adversaries have trod- 
den down thy sanctuary." 

In the first place, it must be observed that Isaiah gives, in the first 
chapter of his prophecy, a fearful picture of the desolations of Judah, 

1 This is the proper rendering of the passage. The marginal reading in the En- 
flish version is not admissible. 
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which were to be brought upon it, or had already been inflicted in 
the time of Hezekiah by Sennacherib. It is impossible to determine 
how far the prophet may have reference to these calamities. But, 
further, it is a peculiarity of the prophetic style that it often repre- 
sents future events as already present or past. This grew out of the 
fact that the prophecies were often communicated to the prophets in 
visions, in which future events passed before their eyes as present 
realities. We find many passages in illustration of this. In Isaiah 
iiit 8, it is declared that "Jerusalem is ruined, and Judah is fallen." 
It is not questioned that this was written by Isaiah, and ixpUwuioorf 
yet its fulfilment was in the prophet's time still in the a***"*** 
future. Again, in xxi, 9: " He answered and said, Babylon is fallen, 
is fallen ; and all the graven images of her gods he hath broken unto 
the ground." Here, in a prophecy which Gesenius admits was writ- 
ten before the capture of Babylon, the city is represented as already 
fallen. In a similar way the future Messiah is spoken of as already 
born (Isaiah ix, 6). So in Isaiah's prophecy of the destruction of 
Tyre, the city is represented as already laid waste (chap, xxiii, 1). 

In Jeremiah viii, 16, the prophet, in predicting the overthrow of 
Judah and Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, represents their work as al- 
ready done : " For they are come, and have devoured the land, and 
all that is in it ; the city, and those that dwell therein." Again : 
" Pour out thy fury upon the heathen that know thee not, and upon 
the families that call not upon thy name : for they have eaten up 
Jacob, and devoured him, and consumed him, and made his habita* 
tion desolate " (chap, x, 25). Here the prophet calls for vengeance 
upon men for acts which they are going to perform, which he repre- 
sents as already done : for the context shows that the desolation of 
Judah and Jerusalem was still in the future. 

In Amos ix, n, it is predicted: "In that day I will raise up the 
tabernacle of David that is fallen, and I will close up the breaches 
thereof, and I will raise up his ruins, and I will build it as in the days 
of old." When this prophecy was uttered the tabernacle had not yet 
fallen, though its restoration is predicted. In Micah iv, 8, it is de- 
clared, respecting the daughter of Zion : " Unto thee shall it come, 
even the first dominion ; the kingdom shall come to the daughter of 
Jerusalem." It could be naturally inferred from this that Judah had 
no kings, but that the kingdom had been lost. Such, however, was 
not the case in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, the contem- 
poraries of this prophet. In view of these facts it is evident that the 
references in Isaiah to some of the events or conditions of the coun- 
try during the Babylonian captivity can furnish uo conclusive proof 
that the last division of Isaiah was written during that period. 
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By far the greatest part of the last division of Isaiah is Messianic ; 
at least, it treats especially of the future glory of Israel. Isaiah had 
already predicted to Hezekiah the Babylonian captivity (Isaiah 
xxxix, 6, 7; 2 Kings xx, 17, 18). The prophet Micah about the 
same time foretells the captivity in Babylon and the return of the 
people : " O daughter of Zion, . . . thou shalt go even to Babylon 
there shalt thou be delivered; there the Lord shall redeem thee 
from the hand of thine enemies " (chap, iv, 10). 

If the prophecies of Isaiah had been generally confined to the im- 
mediate future, we would expect little or nothing in reference to the 
deliverance from the captivity. But since he dwells in such glow- 
ing language upon the Messiah's kingdom and Israel's future glory, 
it is but natural to expect the announcement of a return from Baby- 
lon. His prediction of the captivity furnishes him the theme upon 
which he enlarges. And, after all, he says but little about the return 
from Babylon, but dwells rather upon a greater and higher deliver- 
ance. " They shall repair the waste cities, the desolations of many 
generations " (Isa. lxi, 4), cannot be applied with any degree of force 
to the return from Babylon. 

In chaps, xliv, 28; xlv, 1, Cyrus ' is referred to as the prince who 
is to rebuild the temple. He is called Korcsh, the sun, but is not 
spoken of as the king of any particular country, nor are his linea- 
ments drawn. 

We have another instance in which the name of the individual is 
Prediction by predicted who is to accomplish a great work. In 1 Kings 
ipeciflc nam«. x j j j f 2j [ t j s related that a prophet announced to the idol- 
atrous altar of Jeroboam at Bethel : " O altar, altar, thus saith the 
Lord, Behold, a child shall be born unto the house of David, Josiah 
by name, and upon thee shall he offer the priests of the high places 
that burn incense upon thee, and men's bones shall he burn upon 
thee." This prophecy was fulfilled by King Josiah about three 
hundred and fifty years after it was delivered (2 Kings xxiii, 
15-20). 

In different parts of the last division of Isaiah God represents 
himself as announcing events before they come to pass (chaps, xli, 
22-26; xliii, 9; xlv, 21 ; xlvi, 10; xlviii, 3-7), as a proof that be alone 
is the true God. It is evident from this that the prophet regarded 
himself as revealing the future, and not as simply announcing what 
was before the eyes of all. 

1 Josephus states that Cyrus read this prophecy fa Isaiah respecting himself, and was 
induced t>y it to give the Jews permission to return to their own land. Antiq., xi, 1, s. 
The decree of Cyrus in favour of the Jews is most easily explained on the supposition 
•hat he had read this prophecy of Isaiah. 
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It is v-ry probable that Zephaniah (about B. C. 625) and Jeremiah 
(B. C. 629-588) have both quoted the last division of lmiah% quoted 
Isaiah. (Comp. Zephaniah ii, 15 with Isaiah xlvii, 8, 10.) by some oom 
This latter prophet describes with withering sarcasm the propheti - 
folly of idolatry (chaps, xliv, 9-19; xlvi, 1, 7). Jeremiah evidently 
refers to these descriptions in chapter x, 3-15. Isaiah is, beyond 
doubt, the great original. There are also other passages in Jeremiah 
which, from their very character, seem to have been taken from 
Isaiah (chaps, xl-lxvi). 

If there were found a few passages in Isaiah that must of necessity 
be referred to the time of the Babylonian captivity, we should prefer 
to regard them as interpolations, rather than to reject the genu- 
ineness of the last division of the book. But, happily, we are not 
driven to this necessity. For we are not authorized to limit the 
prophetic knowledge of Isaiah, nor have we any & priori method of 
determining how far the Almighty would disclose to him the future, 
nor how far he would assume the future as already present. 



CHAPTER XLIX. , 

THE PROPHET JEREMIAH. 

JEREMIAH was the son of Hilkiah, of the priests in Anathoth, 
a city in the tribe of Benjamin, about three miles north-east of 
Jerusalem. He began his prophetic labours while quite young (chap, 
i, 6), in the thirteenth year of Josiah the son of Amon, king of Judah 
about B. C. 629), and continued them until the eleventh year of King 
Zedekiah, when the people of Jerusalem were carried away captive 
to Babylon — a period of about forty-one years. During the first 
part of his ministry he lived in Anathoth, as appears from chapter 
xi, 18-23. Here he purchased a piece of land (chapter penonai histo. 
xxxii, 6-15). At a later period he seems to have had a **<* Jeremian. 
permanent residence in Jerusalem, until the city was taken by the 
Chaldeans. It -appears that he was never married, as he gives us no 
intimation of his having either wife or children ; and he was com- 
manded not to take a wife, nor to have sons and daughters in the 
place, in view of the great calamities that were to befall the land 
(chap, xvi, 2-4). In the time of Zedekiah he was imprisoned and 
thrust into a miry dungeon, from which he was liberated by order 
of the king; though still confined to the court of the prison (chaps, 
xxxvii and xxxviii). 
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When at length the city of Jerusalem was captured, Jeremiah, in 
accordance with the command of Nebuchadnezzar, was released 
from prison, and kindly treated by Nebuzar-adan, the Chaldean 
general. Not long after this he went into Egypt, to Tahpanhe3, with 
a. company of Jews (chaps, xlii-xliv). As we hear nothing of him. 
it is uncertain whether he returned to Palestine or not, though it is 
probable that he did. Of his death we have no record. 

The ministry of Jeremiah extended over a period of great cot- 
ruption and idolatry among the people of Judah. The fifty-five 
years' reign of the wicked king Manasseh had sapped the founda- 
tions of religion and morality. Amon, his successor, reigned two 
years, and walked in the wicked course of his father. His suc- 
Ktngsof j««- cessor, the pious Josiah, in the thirteenth year of whose 
niah'i time, reign Jeremiah began to prophesy, manifested great zeal 
in the service of God, and instituted important reforms : but the 
good results of his efforts were in a great measure destroyed by the 
wicked reigns of Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim, his successors. The 
three months' reign of Jehoiachin was also wicked, and at its close 
he and all the chief men of Jerusalem, and the treasures of the city, 
were carried away captive to Babylon. 

Jeremiah's book furnishes us with so much personal history that we 
have a clearer perception of his character than we possess of any 
other Hebrew prophet. He is exhibited as a man of great religious 
zeal, intrepidity, deep sympathies, and great fidelity, and as suffering 
very harsh treatment from idolatrous princes for his reproofs. His 
teachings are chiefly of a practical character. He rebukes the vices 
and crimes of his age, and earnestly preaches repentance. We miss 
in his book the sublime prophecies of Isaiah, and find but few 
Messianic passages in it. 

The book naturally falls into/<wr divisions. In the first we have 
hi* prophecy an account of the call of Jeremiah to the prophetic of- 
bM four dirto- fice, of his messages to the people, of his expostulations 
|0M * with them, of his predictions of the divine judgments, a 

sketch of his ministry among the people, and the capture of Jerusalem 
(chs. i-xxxix). The second division (chs. xl-xlv) contains an account 
of affairs after the capture of Jerusalem, and states that the leaders 
of the Jewish people took all those who remained in Judah, with 
Jeremiah and Baruch. and went down to Tahpanhes, in Egypt. It 
also gives the prophecies of Jeremiah delivered there. Chapter xlv, 
however, gives the words addressed by Jeremiah to Baruch in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim. The third division (chaps, xlvi-ii) gives 
the prophecies of Jeremiah respecting Egypt, the Philistines, Tyre 
and Zidon, the Moabites, the Ammonites, Edom, Damascus, Elam. 
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and Babylon. The fourth division consists of but one chapter (lii), 
giving an account of the reign of Zedekiah and the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuzar-adan, the treatment which the king received from 
the Babylonian monarch, and the release of Jehoiachin from impris- 
onment in Babylon. 

THE GENUINENESS OP THE PROPHECIES OF JEREMIAH, AND THE 
DATE OF THEIR DELIVERANCE. 

The prophecies of Jeremiah are so interwoven with the events of 
his life, and bear so strongly the stamp of his age, that Ybtowuetiu* 
the genuineness of but few of them has been questioned, n«s generauy 
As Jeremiah began to prophesy in the thirteenth year mltte<1 ' 
of the reign of Josiah, and continued in the prophetic office through 
the eighteen remaining years of Josiah, the three months of Jehoahaz 
(probably the same as Shallum, Jer. xxii, u), the eleven years of Je- 
hoiakim, the three months of Jehoiachin, and the eleven years of 
Zedekiah, the question arises, Under what reigns were the different 
prophecies delivered? In many instances it is stated when they 
were delivered, in others we have no guide but critical conjecture. 
We are certainly justified in attributing to the eighteen years during 
which he prophesied in the time of Josiah a considerable portion of 
his prophecies. 

We think it probable that the first seventeen chapters were deliv- 
ered in the reign of Josiah. Certainly a large portion of them be* 
longs to this period. The prophet relates in the first chapters the 
particulars of his call to the prophetic office in the thirteenth year 
of Josiah. In chap, iii, 6 he states : " The Lord said also unto me in 
the days of Josiah the king/ 1 etc After this the name of no ruler 
is mentioned throughout this section, and there is in it nothing un- 
suitable to the reign of Josiah. In the time of this pious king the 
prophet had protection even from wicked princes, and the men of 
Anathoth alone were dangerous foes. This section contains no de- 
nunciation of the king, but of the people. In the time of the subse- 
quent wicked monarchs his difficulties with kings and princes begin. 
In chap, xiii, 18, however, it is said: "Say unto the king and to the 
queen, Humble yourselves, sit down : for from your heads shall come 
down even the crown of your glory. 19 This may seem to indicate that 
the king and queen were to lose their position, and it may seem more 
applicable to some other rulers than to Josiah and his queen. The 
prediction might be considered as fulfilled by Josiah's death at 
Mcgiddo. The language, however, may be applied not to any in- 
dividual monarch, but, generally, to the overthrow of the Jewish 
monarchy. 

Vol. I.— 25 
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In these chapters the genuineness of chap, x, 1-16 is denied by 
Objections of ^ e Wette an( * others, and the verses are attributed to a 
Oe Wette and prophet living during the captivity, whom they suppose 
to have written the last part of Isaiah. Bleek supposes 
the section to be genuine, and thinks it belongs to the time of Zede- 
kiah. 1 Verses 6-8, io, are wanting in the LXX ; but this furnishei 
no ground for their rejection. Verse ix is in Chaldee, for which 
it is difficult to assign a good reason. It must be acknowledged 
that the sixteen verses under discussion strongly resemble the latter 
part of the prophecies of Isaiah: but this is to be explained by Jer- 
emiah's imitating Isaiah, not by a later prophet's retouching him. 
In chapter viii nearly all verse 10, and the whole of verses 11 and 12 
are omitted in the LXX ; but, although Hitzig regards them as super- 
fluous, and as interrupting the connexion, there is no good reason for 
their rejection. In chap, xi, verse 7, and nearly the whole of 8, are 
omitted in the LXX, but there is no sufficient reason for their being 
discarded from the text. Chap, xvii, 1-4, is wanting in the LXX, 
but Hitzig considers it genuine. Certainly its omission there does 
not justify us in throwing it out of the Hebrew text Chapters 
xviii, xix, contain an account of Jeremiah's being sent down to the 
potter's house to see a work wrought on the wheels, which was 
marred, and of Jeremiah's application of it to the house of Israel. 
Chapter xx contains an account of Pashur's smiting Jeremiah — when 
he had heard the prophecy — and the incidents that followed it. 
These three chapters are closely connected, and belong, in all prob- 
ability, to the time of Jehoiakim. Chapter xxi, i-ro belongs to the 
time of Zedekiah. Chapters xxi, 11-xxii, 19 belong to the age of 
Jehoiakim, for Shallum (Jehoahaz) had already been deposed and 
carried into Egypt (chap, xxii, 11), and the reigning monarch is ex- 
horted to imitate the virtues of his father (Josiah, evidently), and 
Times of writ- Jehoiakim is threatened with the burial of an ass— all of 

ntab*iirop£ which P oint to the time of this monarch - Chapters 
ueias. xxii, 20-xxiii belong to the time of Jehoiachin (called 

also Coniah and Jechoniah), for God threatens to deliver him up 
to the Chaldeans (chap, xxii, 24-28). Chapter xxiv belongs to the 
first part of Zedekiah's reign, after Jehoiachin had been carried 
away captive to Babylon. Chapter xxv was delivered in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim. A part of the T3th and the whole of the 14th 
verse are wanting in the LXX. After the 13th verse there is no 
longer a correspondence in the order of chapters between the He- 
brew and the LXX. Chapter xxvii is attributed in the Hebrew text 
to the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, but the contents clearly 

1 Einleitung, p. 477* 
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■how that it belongs to the time of Zedekiah, most probably to the 
early part of his reign. 

The Peshito-Syriac reads, " In the beginning of the reign of Zede* 
kiah y son of Josiah, king of Judah* came this word to Jeremiah from 
the Lord." The Septuagint has simply, " Thus saith the Lord/' The 
present reading of the Hebrew ' is evidently the error of a transcrib- 
er, repeating at the head of this chapter the very words with which 
the preceding chapter begins. In this chapter verses 7, 13, 17 are 
entirely wanting in the LXX, and the last five verses are found 
mutilated. Davidson 9 does not think the seventh verse genuine ; 
he also supposes 16-22 to be spurious, and a vaticinium ex eventu. 
Hitzig ' regards the Hebrew text in general as corrupt in this chap* 
ter where it contains more than the LXX. De Wette thinks the 
chapter revised by a later hand. 4 

We cannot agree with these critics ; for the mere fact that some 
of these verses are wanting in the LXX furnishes no sufficient proof 
that they were wanting in the Hebrew text before the time of Christ. 
The Septuagint has abridged the text. There is no BepiytoHftaig 
doubt that the LXX sometimes took liberties with the *ndDew*ie> 
text ; but this whole chapter is well connected, and Jeremiah's ad* 
vice and prophecy are suitable to the occasion. But what motive 
could a later writer have had to make the additions, some of which 
enjoin upon the people obedience to Nebuchadnezzar? Certainly 
this monarch, who overthrew the Jewish Commonwealth, was not 
very popular with the Jews. Nor is there anything in this chapter 
inconsistent with the style of Jeremiah. 

Chapter xxviii belongs to the fourth year of Zedekiah, and xxix to 
the first year of that monarch's reign. In chapter xxix nearly the 
whole of verse 14, and all of 16-20, are omitted in the LXX. It is true 
that verses 16-19 do not seem to be suitable in a letter to the cap* 
tives in Babylon, as they refer to the king (Zedekiah) and people 
still remaining in Judah, for Nebuchadnezzar had not yet completed 
the captivity of the Jews. But yet there were, perhaps, good rea- 
sons for the insertion of these verses in the letter of Jeremiah ; for 
the captives in Babylon declared that God was raising up for them 
prophets in that city (verse 15). These false prophets,* no doubt, 
proclaimed that God would restore the captives to their native land. 
Jeremiah, in reply to them, states that so far is this from being true, 

1 in Kennicott and De Rossi's Hebrew Bible, MS. 234 has the reading Zedekiah, 
and in MS. 1S0 Jehoiakira is wanting. 

* Introduction, vol. iii, pp. 99, 100, *Der Proph. Jer. v pp. 21 1 -ft (l 
•De Wette— Schrader, p. 431. 

* In illustration of this see Jeremiah xxviii, IO, II. 
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that Zedekiah and those who remain in Judah will be also brought ta 
Babylon. It is very probable that the verses under consideration 
were omitted by the LXX on account of their supposed irrelevancy. 

De Wette argues that chapters xxvii-xxix were revised by a later 
Another objeo- hand, ft 010 the us * °f ^e short form of several proper 
Hon to De names in them : n*DT (Jeremiah), my (Jechoniah), 
W€tttp rrjro (Zedekiah), without the ending, 1. But no solhl 

argument can be drawn from this in favour of a revisal of the chap- 
ters. A short form for Jehoiachin (>m3, Coniah) is found in Jer. 
xxii, 24, 28. It is true that the shorter form for Jeremiah is used in 
the later books of the Hebrew Bible, though the longer form occurs 
in 1 Chron. xii, ^3. For Zedekiah, the long form is used in this 
very section in chapter xxix, 21, and is found in a later author, 
2 Chron. xviii, 10. We have no reason to suppose that Jeremiah 
always wrote his name in the same way ; but even if he did, we do 
not know that copyists would do so. Dr. Davidson thinks there are 
some interpolations in the twenty-seventh chapter ; but on chapters 
axviii and xxix he remarks : " A regular glossing or working over 
of the text either by the Deutero-Isaiah, or any other such person, 
is hardly perceptible except to the eye of hypercriticism." ' 

Chapters xxx, xxxi predict the restoration of Israel, and in chap, 
xxxi, 31-34 there is a reference to the New Testament dispensation. 
They were written, in all probability, about the time Zedekiah was 
carried away captive to Babylon. Chapter xxx, 10, 11 is wanting 
in the LXX. There is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the 
passage. Chapter xxxii belongs to the tenth year of the reign of 
Zedekiah, when the king of Babylon besieged Jerusalem. The next 
chapter (xxxiii) belongs to the same period. It contains a Messianic 
passage (verses 15, 16). Verses 14-26 are wanting in the LXX. 

De Wette 1 thinks chapters xxx, xxxi, xxxiii were revised by a 
later writer, who, he imagines, wrote the second part of Isaiah. 
But Dr. Davidson supposes that the "Deutero-Isaiah had Jeremiah's 
prophecies in view in different places, and copied various expres- 
sions." It is difficult to see what purpose a later writer would have 
in retouching Jeremiah. Nor is it at all probable that the learned 
Jews would have made so free with the writings of the great prophet 
Man mean*- There * s a considerable number of passages in Jeremiah 
tamiinpunnei which strongly resemble Isaiah, especially in the three 
•""*•*"" chapters under discussion. And the question arises, 

Which is the original ? This must be conceded to Isaiah, for the 
passages in Jeremiah that bear such close affinity with the last part 
of Isaiah are not in Jeremiah's style. 

introduction, vol iii, p. 101. ■ De Wette— Schroder, p. 4*. 
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Chapter xxxiv belongs to the last part of the reign of Zedekiah 
when Jerusalem was besieged. Chapter xxxv pertains to the reign 
of Jehoiakim, but the year is not named; and the following chapter, 
xxxvi, records transactions that pertain to the fourth year of that 
monarch's reign. 

Chapters xxxvii, xxxviii relate events, especially those with which 
Jeremiah was connected, in the last part of the reign of Zedekiah 
Chapter xxxix gives an account of the capture of Jerusalem in the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah, and incidents following it. Verses 4-13 
are wanting in the LXX. Chapters xl-xliv relate the events in 
Judah after the capture of Jerusalem, and the migration of the chief 
men, and all the remnant of the Jews in Judah, accompanied by 
Jeremiah, to Tahpanhes in Egypt. They also contain the proph- 
ecies there delivered by Jeremiah. Chapter xlv contains words of 
consolation to Baruch, delivered in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. 
Chapter xlvi, 1-12 contains a prophecy against Egypt and the army 
of Pharaoh-necho, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. Chapter xlvi, 
15*26 is also a prophecy against Egypt, to which are added words 
of consolation to Israel (verses 27, 38), delivered also, it would seem, 
in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. 

Chapter xlvii is a brief prophecy against the Philistines. It was 
delivered, the superscription states, "before that Pharaoh smote 
Gaza " — words which are wanting in the LXX. De Wette supposes 
the inscription to be false, because the prophet threatens the Philis- 
tines with destruction from the north, not from Egypt 1 (verse 2). 
It is very probable that the Philistines were threatened with destruc- 
tion from the Chaldeans, and not from the Egyptians. The state- 
ment of the superscription^ Before that Pharaoh smote Gaza the 
prophecy came to Jeremiah, is not false. Gaza, Askelon, and all 
the Philistines were to be ruined; hence it is evident that Pharaoh's 
smiting Gaza has nothing to do with the fulfilment of the prophecy. 
Chapter xlviii contains a prophecy against Moab, in which a very 
accurate knowledge of the geography of the country is shown. 
Verses 45-47 are wanting in the LXX. Chap* xlix contains proph- 
ecies respecting the Ammonites, the Edomites, Damascus, Kedar, 
and Hazor (verses 1-33), and against Elam (verses 34-39). Wit ft 
the exception of this last prophecy against Elam, belonging to the 
first part of Zedekiah 's reign, it is impossible to determine in what 
reign Jeremiah delivered the prophecies in the last two chapters. 
Chapters 1, li contain a very long and, in some respects, minute 
prophecy against Babylon, in which her utter desolation is predicted, 
and to be effected chiefly by the Medes. In chapter li, verses 45-48 
1 Dc Wette— Schrader, p. 428. 
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are wanting in the LXX. This prophecy was written in a book, and 
sent, in the fourth year of the reign of Zedekiah, to Babylon by 
Seraiah, who was commanded by Jeremiah to read it there, and then 
to bind a stone to it, and to cast it into the midst of the Euphrates, 
and to declare, "Thus shall Babylon sink and rise no more" (chapter 

li. 59-64). 

The genuineness of the prophecy in these two chapters has been 
Object*** to assailed by Eichhorn, Gramberg, Knobel, Ewald, and 
cenuineneM. others. Davidson is inclined to think that it was not 
composed by Jeremiah. But Hitzig remarks on this prophecy: "It 
exhibits many traces of its genuineness and grounds for it. The use 
of language (chapters 1, 16; li, 1, 3, 7, 14, 45, 55) and the circle of 
images (chapter li, 7, 8, 34, 37), as well as the style, especially in turns 
like chapter li, 2, in the form of conclusion (chapter li, 57), and in 
the informal dialogue (chapter li, 51), unmistakably betray Jeremiah. 
This result is confirmed by chronological data. Assyria has fallen 
(chap. 1, 18). Foreigners, the Chaldeans, have made an invasion into 
the land of Judah which especially endangered the temple (chaps. 
1, 11, li, 51); the land has been pillaged, people have been carried 
away from it (chap, li, 34), but Jerusalem is still inhabited (chap. 
K> 35) » an d> what historically cannot now be otherwise, the present 
king at Babylon is still Nebuchadnezzar" 1 (chapter 1, 17). He, 
however, thinks the prophecy has been somewhat altered. De 
Wette finds in the prophecy expressions and turns of thought char- 
acteristic of Jeremiah, along with the peculiarities that belong to 
the second part of Isaiah ; so that he suspects that a later author, 
who, he supposes, wrote the second part of Isaiah, revised this proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah.* Why should he not rather have supposed that 
Jeremiah imitated Isaiah ? 

Bleek remarks on the prophecy, that if it is not genuine we must 
suppose that some one " composed it in the name of Jeremiah, and 
added the epilogue, that the prophecy might pass for that prophet's 
— which, in itself, is not probable. But in the contents themselves 
are found indications that the prophecy was composed in Judea 
itself, as the sanctuary still exists on Zion (chaps. 1, 5, li, 50), as well 
as the city of Jerusalem (chap, li, 35). To the same effect do the 
words (chap, li, 51), 'For strangers have forced themselves into the 
sanctuaries of the Lord's house/ suit well the given date in Zede- 
kiah's time, as then, after Jehoiachin's captivity, Nebuchadnezzai 
had plundered the temple. But the words would not be applicable 
after it had been entirely destroyed." * The expression, " vengeance 

1 Dcr Prophet Jeremta, p. 391. ■ De Wette— Schrader, pp. 4*3, 4*9- 

'Einleitung, pp. 478, 479. 
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of his temple " (chapters 1, 28, li, n), refers to the plundering of the 
temple when Jehoiachin was led into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar 
(2 Kings xxiv, 11-13). 

We have, accordingly, all the proof of the genuineness and integ- 
rity of 'his prophecy that we can reasonably demand — Satisfactory 
the positive statement that it was written by Jeremiah S^^^J^ 
(chap, li, 60), and numerous internal marks peculiar to tegnty. 
Jeremiah, and allusions to a state of affairs in that prophet's time 
which no longer existed a few years subsequently. It is difficult to 
see how the prophecy could have been revised by a later hand with- 
out obliterating many of the traces of Jeremiah's style and times, 
and without introducing evidences of a later period. 

The last chapter of Jeremiah (Hi) describes the reign of Zedekiab, 
the capture of Jerusalem and the events connected with it, and the 
deliverance of Jehoiachin from imprisonment in Babylon. This 
chapter, we hold, was not written by Jeremiah, both on account of 
the words with which the preceding chapter closes, " Thus far are 
the words of Jeremiah," 1 and the statement that Jehoiachin was re- 
leased from prison in the thirty-seventh year of his captivity, and 
treated kindly all the days of his life. Had this been written by 
Jeremiah he would have been ninety years old, or more ; but it is 
not probable that he reached such an age. The chapter was added 
by a later hand. 

THE COLLECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OP THE PROPHECIES OP 

JEREMIAH. 

We find that in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the Lord commanded 
Jeremiah to take a roll of a book, and to write in it all the words 
that he had spoken unto him against Judah and against all the 
nations up to that time. Baruch then wrote in a book the words 
from Jeremiah, and read them to the people, after which the king 
burnt up the book. Baruch took another roll, and wrote all the 
words of the first roll, to which many similar words were added 
(chapter xxxvi). 

In this same year (fourth of Jehoiakim) mention is made of the 
prophecies, " even all that is written in this book," which is followed 
by a list of the nations concerning which Jeremiah prophesied (chap. 
xxv, 13). Some of these prophecies were delivered at a later period, 
but are here named in order to give a complete view. Reference is 
again made in chapter xlv, 1 to Baruch's having "written these 
words in a book at the mouth of Jeremiah in the fourth yea) of Je- 
hoiakim." But this book contained none of the prophe* to* jrritter 
1 These words are omitted in the LXX. 
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after the fourth year of that monarch. The long prophecy against 
Babylon was written by Jeremiah himself (chap, li, 60) in a separate 
book, and sent to Babylon. Baruch may have also written for Jere- 
miah the last of his prophecies, as we find that he accompanied the 
prophet into Egypt (chapter xliii, 6). 

It seems rather singular that the prophecies of Jeremiad— with 
The p ro iMetA m the exception of the first twenty chapters— -are not aK 
not to diroS wavs arran ged in the order of time in which they ait 
tofffcii outer, delivered. Nor is the arrangement in the LXX, which 
differs from the Hebrew text after chapter xxiv, in the order of time. 
But, after all, there is not much disorder in the arrangement of the 
prophecies and the events. Chapters xxiv-xxxix, with the exception 
of chapters xxv, xxvi, xxxv, xxxvi, contain the prophecies delivered 
and the events that occurred in the reign of Zedekiah. They end 
with the capture of Jerusalem and the destruction of the temple in 
the eleventh year of that monarch's reign, and are almost invariably 
arranged according to the order of time. But it is not easy to de- 
termine why the four chapters last named, belonging to the reign 
of Jehoiakim, were inserted among those pertaining to the reign of 
Zedekiah. Perhaps in the judgment of the arranger the matter 
which they contain rendered their present position suitable. 

Chapters xl-xliv, treating of affairs subsequent to the capture of 
Jerusalem, stand in the right place. Chapter xlv, containing words 
of cousolation for Baruch, was added as an appendage to the proph- 
ecies and history respecting the Jews. Though belonging to the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, it was judged better to put it here, rather 
than to omit it altogether. The prophecies respecting foreign na- 
tions (chaps, xlvi-li) are arranged together, and placed at the end 
of Jeremiah's writings, as having no special relation to the events of 
his times. Chapter Hi was added as an appendix by a later hand. 

We have already seen that in several instances passages are found 
in the Hebrew text that are wanting in the LXX. It is not easy to 
Differences be- explain this phenomenon. It would, indeed, seem prob- 
blw'imd fee able that tne translators of the Hebrew text must have 
lxx. had before them a Hebrew manuscript, which was some- 

what different from our present masoretic text. But, at the same 
time, we are not sure that they did not take liberties with tie text 
On the other hand, we cannot doubt that when the canon was formed 
by Nehemiah, our present Hebrew text of Jeremiah made a part of 
it. If it could be supposed with any reason that Jeremiah published 
two editions of his prophecies, one at Tahpanhes, in Egypt, and that 
he returned to Jerusalem and published a second and enlarged one, 
the basis of our present Hebrew text, and that the Greek version 
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was made from the former in Egypt, the difficulty would be in great 
part removed. But even in that case it would seem singular that 
the translators should not have obtained a Hebrew manuscript from 
Jerusalem, the seat of Jewish authority and learning. Yet it is in 
the highest degree probable that such manuscripts as were in au- 
thority at Jerusalem were used by Hebrews in Egypt B. C. 200-150, 
during which the Greek version of Jeremiah was probably made. 

Movers, and some other critics, have a decided preference for the 
text of the LXX, which Bleek, 1 upon the whole, favours. So, also, does 
De Wette in the later editions of his Introduction. H&vernick and 
Keil most decidedly prefer the Hebrew text. Ewald and Schrader,* 
while acknowledging that the Hebrew text is, in the main, the 
more correct, yet think that in some instances the LXX has the bet- 
ter reading. 

For ourselves, we adhere to the Hebrew text, from which we see 
no good reason to depart Neither can it be done with safety. 



CHAPTER L. 

THE BOOK OF THE PROPHECY OK EZEKIBL. 

THE PERSON OF THE PROPHET. 
T^HE Prophet Ezekiel ' lived and prophesied among the Jews who 
-*■ had been brought from Judea, in the captivity of Jehoiachin, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and dispersed in different parts 
of his dominions. He was dwelling in the land of the Chaldeans, 
among the captive Jews, near the river Chebar, 4 when, in the fifth 
year of the captivity of Jehoiachin, the heavens were opened to him, 
and he saw visions of God, and the divine word was communicated 
to him. His prophetic office continued about twenty-two years. 
At least, his written prophecies extend over that period, as we find 
that a divine communication was made to him as late as the twenty- 
seventh year of the captivity (chap, xxix, 17). 
But little is known of his personal history. His father was Buzi, 

1 Kinleitung, p. 489. a De Wette— Schrader, p. 455. 

1 iglfJTn^, whom God makes strong. 

"TC2, Chtbar % is, doubtless, the same as *YttTJ, Ckabor. in a Kings xrii, 6, whithei 
the king of Assyria transported some of the Israelites; the Chaboras of the Greeks 
called Ahorrhas by Strabo. It is a large river in Mesopotamia, flowing into the En 
phrates at the ancient Circesium (Carchemish). the modern Kerkesiah. The rivet 
is now called Khabur. It is about 1S0 miles from Babylon. Noldeke and Schradci 
suppose Chebar to be a stream or canal of the Euphrates, not far from Babylon. 
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a priest, who is otherwise unknown to us. He was married, as men- 
tion is made of the death of his wife (chap, xxiv, 18), who died in 
the ninth year ul the captivity. He had a house of his own in the 
land of his captivity (chaps, iii, 24 ; viii, z). He probably began hit 
prophetic duties in the thirtieth year of his age 1 (chap, i, 1). Wc 
have no account of his death. 

The book may be divided into five parts. The first (chapters 
i-xxiv) contains prophecies respecting the children of Israel. The 
second (chaps, xxv-xxxii) contains prophecies iespecting foreign na- 
tions. The third (chaps, xxxiii-xxxvii) embraces oracles, principal- 
ly respecting Israel. The fourth (chaps, xxxviii, xxxix) 
gives the predictions of the prophet against Gog and 
Magog. The fifth (chaps, xl-xlviii) describes the measuring of Je- 
rusalem and the temple, the sacrificial offerings, the divisions of the 
land among the different tribes of Israel, and kindred matters, which 
were revealed to the prophet in vision. 

THE GENUINENESS OP THE PROPHECIES OP EZEKIEL. 

The book of this prophet is of such a uniform and well-connected 
character, and contains so many traces of the age of the prophet, 
that the genuineness of the whole of it is acknowledged b) all critics, 
with scarcely an exception. 

" Ezekiel's prominent peculiarity," says De Wette, " is impressed 
upon the book from beginning to end." Again he remarks: 'That 
Ezekiel, who generally speaks of himself in the first person, wrote 
down every thing himself, is subject to no doubt ; he, nevertheless, 
appears not to have done this until late. Even the collecting of the 
prophecies can be referred to him, especially as they are arranged 
according to a definite plan." 9 Gesenius likewise gives his testi- 
mony to the genuineness of the whole book when he says : " The 
Book of Ezekiel belongs to that not very numerous class which from 
De wette ud the beginning to the end maintain a unity of tone, which 
gw^eaeaBof * s evmce( * by favourite expressions and peculiar phrases ; 
feekieL and by this, were there nothing else, every suspicion that 

particular sections may be spurious ought to be averted." * The 
learned sceptical Jew, Dr. Zunz, 4 stands alone in calling in question 
the age of these prophecies, and in referring them to a period bor- 

1 This seems to us to be the meaning of the words, " And it came to pass in the 
thirtieth year/' the same as in English, " in my thirtieth year," expressed by the LXX, 
h t$ TptaxooTv Hei. The supposition that some unknown era is referred to from 
which the thirtieth year is reckoned, is untenable. 

■ De Wette— Schrader, pp. 444, 44°. ' In Keil, voL i, p. 36a. 

4 Gottesdienst. Vortrage der Juden, pp. 157-162. 
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dering on the time of the Persian Dominion. Definite special 
prophecies are an offense to him. As his objections to the age of 
these prophecies have found no response, it is unnecessary to enter 
into a refutation of them. 

In the arrangement of these prophecies the order of time is ob- 
served, except in two instances, namely, the prophecy against Egypt 
in the tenth year (chap, xxix, i), and that against the same land in 
the twenty-seventh year (chap, xxix, 17-20). There is no reason 
whatever for supposing that the prophecies of Ezekiel are historical 
events thrown into the prophetic form. They bear every mark of 
being genuine prophecies. " In the person of Ezekiel," says Keil, 
" we meet with a character very decided and sharply marked, of 
genuine priestly turn of mind, with rich endowments, with uncom- 
mon imagination, with imposing energy, with a noble creative imag- 
ination, and with powerful, burning eloquence." 1 

The language of Ezekiel abounds in Chaldaisms, and he is often 
careless in his grammatical forms. His prophetic style and imagery 
were, no doubt, more or less modified by his new surroundings in 
the land of Chaldea. He makes frequent use of the Pentateuch, 
and in some instances imitates Jeremiah. 9 A large part of his proph- 
ecies are presented in visions ; and as he almost invariably gives the 
date of these wonderful scenes, and the circumstances connected 
with them, it is evident that he intended that they should be under- 
stood as real events. We have no reason to question their truth. 

In respect to the symbolical actions which the prophet in several 
instances was ordered to perform, it is probable that they were really 
performed by him in an outward way, in most cases as signs to the 
people. We cannot doubt that the death of the wife of the prophet 
was a reality, at which the prophet, as a sign to the people, was or- 
dered not to weep, that they, too, should not weep at the loss of dear 
relatives (chap, xxiv, 15-24). So the symbolical acts in chaps, iv, 
v, xii, xxi, 6, 7, must be understood, in all probability, as having 
been performed in the presence of Israelites in the captivity.* u An- 
cient tradition," says Fdrst, " relates that the men of the great as- 
sembly, i. e., the great Council of State, collected, arranged, and 
edited the prophecies of Ezekiel. . . . The prophecies had for a long 
time been collected, brought into chronological order, and reduced 

'Introduction, vol. i f p. 355, in Clark's Foreign Theological Library. 
•Compare chap, xviii, 2 with Jer. xxxi, 29; chap, xxxiii, 7 with Jer. vi, 17, eta 
'Bleek thinks that symbolical acts were not really performed by the prophet, as 
they could not have been witnessed by those for whom they were intended. Ein- 
leitung, pp. 514, 515. This is not altogether true, for they were witnessed by a /tor* 
of the community. No symbolical act is ever witnessed by alt the people for u hom 
it is intended. 
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to a whole. More than three hundred years passed away, daring 
Rabbinic rtewi which Ezekiel was regarded as a holy book, belonging 
»f inkiei. t t ne national writings. Then it was discovered, upon 
closer examination, that its legal contents in the regulations of the 
priests do not stand in harmony with the arrangements in the Penta- 
teuch, and it was determined in the schools to withdraw the book, 
as apocryphal, from public reading. Then came forward Chanania, 
the son of Hezekiah, the son of Garon, a younger contemporary of 
Hillel's, about the birth of Christ, and devoted himself most indus- 
triously to the removal of the difficulty, until he succeeded." a 



CHAPTER LI. 

THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 

TN the Hebrew Bible this book stands in the Hagiographa be- 
* tween Esther and Ezra. It derives its name from its author, Daniel, 
who is its chief historical character, and whose prophecies it con- 
tains. The author was carried away captive from Jerusalem to 
Babylon in the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim, and continued 
to occupy various positions of honour, and to receive divine com- 
munications, until the third year of Cyrus (chap x, i), after which 
we hear no more of him. The time of his death is uncertain. 

The book is naturally divided into two parts : first, the historical, giv- 
ing an account of important events at Babylon in the author's time 
(chaps, i-vi) ; second, the prophetical, containing prophecies respect- 
ing future empires, the Messiah's kingdom, and the resurrection of the 
dead (chaps, vii-xii). 

THE UNITY OP THE BOOK. 

Eichhorn held that the book was composed by two authors, one 
of whom wrote chaps, ii, 4-vi, and the other chaps, vii-xii with i-ii, 3. 
Berthold was of the opinion that the different sections were written 
at different times by nine authors. But the theory of a plurality of 
authorship is now universally abandoned. 

In chapters i-vii, 1, Daniel speaks of himself in the third person, 

Unity of an- but m the rest of tnc booJc * n tne fi rsi - The reason * or 
tooranip. this difference of persons is obvious. The first part is 

historical, in which it was necessary for the author to keep his sub- 
jectivity out of sight, and to consider himself as one of the actors 
1 Ueber den Kanon, pp. 21, 14. 
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tn the scene. In the last six chapters he speaks of himself in the 
first person, because his prophecy is not historical. He describes 
visions that appeared to himself alone. Here individuality and sub- 
jectivity are conspicuous, and therefore the first person is altogether 
appropriate. 

It is true that the book is written partly in Hebrew, and partly in 
Chaldee, but this does not militate against unity of authorship. The 
Chaldee begins in chapter ii, 4, with the address that the Chaldeans 
make to the king, and ends with chapter vii. But the first person 
is used in this seventh (Chaldee) chapter and in the remaining chap- 
ters, which are Hebrew. It is extremely improbable that a second 
author, in taking up the first six chapters of the first part, should add 
an additional chapter in Chaldee, and then finish the book in He- 
brew. The second part of the book is, to a great extent, an en- 
largement of some of the prophecies in the first, and refers to them. 
The character of Daniel is the same throughout the whole book. 

THE GENUINENESS OP THE BOOK. 

It was the universal belief of the ancient Jewish and Christian 
Churches that the book was written by Daniel, who lived during the 
captivity at Babylon. Porphyry, a heathen philosopher belonging 
to the school of the New-Platonists (f about A. D. 305), devoted 
the whole of the twelfth book of his fifteen against Christianity, in 
the attempt to show that this book is spurious, and that it was writ- 
ten in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes (B. C. 175-164). Jerome 
remarks on Porphyry, that he asserted that the author of the book 
"did not so much predict the future as narrate the past; that what- 
ever he said up to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes contained true 
history, but that his statements in reference to affairs beyond that 
period, because he was ignorant of the future, are false. Eusebius, 
bishop of Cesarea, in three books, Apollinarius, also, in one large 
book, and before these, in part, Methodius, have answered him in 
a very ingenious manner." * 

From the time of Porphyry we hear of no objections to the genu- 
ineness of the book until Spinoza, a Dutch Jew of the The ofc j Brtlon- 
seventeenth century, gave expression to a suspicion that or Spinoza aii<i 
a writer later than Daniel wrote the first seven chapters Comng * 
from the Chaldean annals. In the first part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a violent and elaborate attack was made on the genuineness of 
the book by Anthony Collins,* an English Deist. In the latter pait 

1 Preface to hit Commentary on Daniel. 

9 Tn The Scheme of Literal Prophecy Considered. London, 1727. See Leland*i 
View of Deist ical Wriicrs, vol. i, p. 123. 
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of the same century the book was attacked by Corrodi, in which he 
was followed by Eichhorn and Bertholdt, about the beginning of the 
present century. These attacks have been continued by De Wctte, 
Bleek, Ewald, Lengerke, Hitzig, Bunsen, Davidson, 1 and others. On 
the other hand, it has been vigorously defended by Hengstenberg, 
Havernick, Herbst, Keil, Delitzsch, Auberlen, Stuart, and others. 

THE EXISTENCE, AGE, AND COUNTRY OF DANIEL. 

Before discussing the genuineness of the book, it is proper to 
inquire into the existence, age t and country of Daniel. And here we 
must observe that there is not the slightest reason for supposing 
that Daniel is a mythical or poetical character. If a book is forged 
in the name of a person, it shows that at the time of the forgery not 
only was there no doubt of the existence of that person, but also that 
he was a man of great reputation. Otherwise, there would be no 
object in assuming his name. And to ascribe to him a different 
character, or to locate him in a country or in an age different from 
what tradition assigned him, would render the reception of the book ' 
quite impossible. 

We need not, however, rely wholly upon an a priori argument in 
proof of his existence and reputation, for the prophet Ezekiel, who 
lived in the first part of the Babylonian captivity, refers to him in 
the following passages : " Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, 
and Job, were in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their 
righteousness, saith the Lord God " (Ezek. xiv, 14). Again he says 
iwkieftrefer- (verse 20): "Though Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it," 
mee to Daniel e t Cm Th e placing of Daniel along with Noah and Job 
would indicate that he lived in a time of great trial, and was dis- 
tinguished for fidelity and righteousness, as were Noah and Job. 
There is no reason for supposing that in the order of their names 
there is necessarily a reference to the order of time in which they 
lived. It was natural that Noah, their ancestor, distinguished for 
righteousness, should stand first. Daniel stands next, not because 
he preceded Job in time, but because he was Ezekiel 's oien country- 
man ; and Job was put last because he was a foreigner. In Ezekiel 
xxviii, 3, in the midst of a long prophecy against Tyre, the following 
occurs : " Behold, thou art wiser than Daniel; there is no secret that 
•hey can hide from thee." When Ezekiel used this language, Dan- 
iel, according to the book that bears his name, had been already in 
Babylon eighteen years, and had obtained the highest celebrity. His 
fame may have reached to Tyre when Ezekiel made the references ; 
but there is nothing in the language indicating, in the slightest de- 
"In Introduction, 1S63. 
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gree, that Daniel was known in Tyre. Nor does the allasion require 
it, as Ezekiel did not read his prophecy in that city ; at all events, 
the fame of Daniel would reach that city as soon as the prophecy 
would. Further, there was appropriateness in comparing the wis- 
dom of Tyre with that of some living person. At the time when 
Ezekiel spoke of the righteousness of Noah, Daniel, and Job, Daniel 
had been already in Babylon twelve years, and had become renowned 
for piety and wisdom. The passages cited from Ezekiel show that 
Daniel was a man of great piety and wisdom, and well known to 
Ezekiel's contemporaries. Now, if Daniel did not live during the 
Babylonian captivity, to what period can we assign his history ? We 
have a connected history of the Jews from the calling of Abraham 
to the captivity at Babylon, and there is nowhere mentioned a man 
of any eminence by the name of Daniel ; he must, therefore, have 
lived during the captivity. Ewald and Bunsen, however, suppose that 
the Daniel mentioned by Ezekiel was, perhaps, a descendant of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, who lived at the heathen court in Nin- 
' eveh, and to whom prophecies respecting the kingdoms of the world 
were attributed in a book written in the time of Alexander the Great, 
or soon afterwards; and that this book was used by the author of the 
present Book of Daniel. Bleek justly rejects such a view as un- 
grounded and improbable, and as increasing the difficulty of explain- 
ing the origin of the book far more than diminishing it. 1 But Bleek 's 
own hypothesis is just as improbable. He supposes that Bieek'nbypotb- 
'* Ezekiel was acquainted with an older writing which €ldB - 
treated of a Daniel as a man distinguished by legal piety and deep 
wisdom, but in such a way that nothing definite appeared respecting 
the age in which he lived. This book was, perhaps, lost at an early 
period, during the Babylonian captivity or immediately afterwards ; 
at least, it was no longer in existence at the time of the composition 
of our Book of Daniel, [which Bleek thinks was written about B. C. 
165] ; and thus nothing more definite than what was afforded by the 
passages in Ezekiel was known to the author of our book and his 
contemporaries." * He thinks this left the author of the book what 
we may call a carte blanche, on which he could write whatever suited 
his purposes respecting Daniel. 

But it is in the highest degree improbable that, if there had exist- 
ed among the Hebrews prior to the captivity a man so distinguished 
as Ezekiel represents Daniel to be, there would have been no men- 
tion made of him in the historical books treating of the affairs of the 
Jews before the captivity. Nor is it probable that, if the biography 
of such a man had been written, it would have been lost, as that 
•Einleitung, p. 613. MbkU p. 61a. 
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biography was the only history of the man. Memoirs and biog- 
raphies in Jewish history were lost because the substance of them 
was incorporated into i>ermanent historical works, or because they 
were of but little importance. Bleek acknowledges that the most i 

of those learned men who refer the composition of the book to a 
later age, and do not accept its statements of particulars, assume 
that Daniel and his three companions were historical persons, who 
distinguished themselves through piety and wisdom in Babylon, and 
obtained favour and consideration with the rulers of the land. 1 

There is a Daniel mentioned in Ezra viii, 2; and in Nehemiah x 
he is named with Hananiah and Azariah, though they do not stand 
together. In Nehemiah viii, 4 Mishael occurs. But in Nehemiah x 
we have Jeremiah, and Baruch, and Anathoth (which was also the 
name of the town where Jeremiah lived). The occurrence of the 
names of Jeremiah, and Baruch his secretary, and Anathoth, is just as 
singular as that of Daniel and two of his companions. But, in fact, 
there is nothing remarkable in it. For Nehemiah x contains more 
than eighty names, among which there is no improbability that the 
names of Daniel and some of his friends would be found. It is very 
probable, indeed, that a considerable number of persons would be 
named after Daniel and his companions, who were so distinguished 
in Babylon. The suspicion of Bleek is utterly groundless, that the 
author of the Book of Daniel borrowed the names of Daniel and his 
companions — who lived more than a hundred years earlier — from 
the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. And Davidson supposes that 
the author of Daniel had learned some particulars about these foui 
persons, who returned from Babylon in the time of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. Not only did the ancient Jewish rabbies never doubt the 
existence of Daniel, but they compared him even to Moses. 1 

Before presenting the arguments in favour of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the book, we shall consider the 

OBJECTIONS TO ITS GENUIlfENESS. 
I. ITS POSITION IN THE CANON. 

The Book of Daniel does not stand in the third division of the 
Hebrew Bible, embracing the later prophets, but in the fourth divis- 
ion, the Hagiographii) in which it forms the ninth book, and stands 
between Esther and Ezra. Now, the opponents of its genuineness 
hold that if the book had been written when the later prophets were 
arranged, it would have been placed along with them in the third 

1 Einleitung, p. 61 1. Davidson regards Daniel as "partly historical" 
• Font Uel>cr den Kanon. p. 103. 
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divisiou of the sacred canon, and not in tne fourth ; and its position, 
therefore, mast be owing to the lateness of its composition. 

But here the question arises, whether the arrangement of the 
books in the Hebrew Bible is the same now that it was when the 
canon was originally formed in the time of Nehemiah, or possibly 
soon after. We must answer this question in the negative. For 
example— in the time of Jerome the Book of Ruth was placed im- 
mediately after the Judges, and the Lamentations were joined to 
Jeremiah, though both of these books now stand in the Hagiographa, 
which is the third division. Jerome, however, adds, that some put 
them among the Hagiographa. In the time of Jerome the Hagiog- 
rapha began with the Book of Job and ended with Esther ; now it 
begins with Psalms and ends with Chronicles. In the time of Origen 
(first half of the third century) Ruth was joined to Judges, and 
Lamentations to Jeremiah, and Daniel stood between Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Origen gives the books, he tells us, according to the 
Hebrews, 1 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis, who flourished in the last half of the 
second century, tells us that he went to the East, where the history 
in the Old Testament was transacted, and that he carefully ascer- 
tained the number of the books of the Old Testament, and the order 
in which they were arranged. In this catalogue he places Daniel 
between the minor prophets and Ezekiel. 1 

Joscphus ' distributes the sacred books into three divisions : the 
Five Books of Moses; the writings of the Prophets^ in thirteen books; 
and the remaining four (of the twenty-two), containing praises to God 
and the practical duties of nun. It is evident, then, that in his time 
the Book of Daniel stood among the Prophets. And this is confirmed 
by Josephus' calling him Daniel the Prophet.* Daniel is also called a 
fropliet in Matt, xxiv, 15, which may be considered, at least, a proof 
that he was so regarded by Jews at the time of Christ. It would 
seem, then, to be quite certain that in the interval between Josephus 
(who died about A. D. too) and Jerome (born about A. D. 345), the 
learned rabbies of the school of Tiberias re-arranged the books of 
the canon, and removed Daniel from the second division (of the 
Prophets) and put him into the Hagiographa. Accordingly, in the 
Talmudic tradition/ the visions of Daniel are not regarded as proph- 
ecies, and in the Midrasch it is said " Daniel was no prophet, but 
one who saw visions and revelations." At the same time rabbinical 
tradition 4 declared that " respecting the seventy year-weeks, the ful- 

1 In Eusebius, Hist Eccles., lib. vi, cap. 2$. * Ibid., lib. It, cap. 26. 

"Against Apion, i, 8. *Antiq., book, x, i», 

• Ueber den Kanon, p. 101. * Ibid., p. 104. 
Vol. I.— 26 
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filment of the ancient prophecies concerning the end of time, and 
other things, he erred, and 'effected nothing." 

The rejection of the Messiah by the Jews led them to declare the 
sever ty year-weeks of Daniel, which were to end with the cutting 
off of the Messiah, as unfulfilled, and that Daniel had made a mis- 
take. It is not strange, under these circumstances, that they de- 
graded Daniel from the prophetic rank, and put his book into the 
Hagiographa. 

But suppose the book had been written in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (about B. C. 165), and received by the Jewish Sanhedrin 
as a genuine work of Daniel, they would have immediately inserted it 
with the other prophets, as belonging to them, if they regarded Daniel 
as a real prophet. But if Daniel was not regarded by the arrangers 
of the canon in the time of Nehemiah as a prophet in the sense in 
which they held the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, they would, 
probably, have put it into the Hagiographa, though acknowledging 
the book to be genuine. But if Daniel had been written in the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, it could not have been admitted into the 
Hagiographa, for that division was already closed. 

2. ALLEGED GREEK WORDS IN DANIEL. 

In chap, iii, 5 ' occur the following names of musical instruments, 
which are alleged to be of Greek origin : D"Wp, qaythros; *O30, sabbeka; 

rvODfl, pcsanterin ; rr»Dtt>, sumponeyah. On the hypothesis of their 
• 1 1 - 1 »i 1 

Greek origin, the opponents of the genuineness of the book allege 
that at the time of the Babylonian captivity it is unlikely that mu- 
sical instruments with Greek names were found in Babylon ; and 
consequently that the book must be referred to a period subsequent 
to Alexander the Great, when Grecian learning was widely diffused 
in the East. 
The word oVi'p is generally regarded as the Greek Kidaps (or &8a- 

pa), cithara> or harp, which was in use at a very early period among the 
Greeks, and is found as the name of a musical instrument in Homer. 
It is very probably Greek, although Strabo represents some one as 
saying, "beating the Asiatic cithara"* 

»C3D is supposed by some to be from the Greek oafi0vK7} % but with- 
out reason. Fttrst remarks that the word is " from the Aramaean, as 
a Syrian invented it " (Heb. Lex). Liddell and Scott remark on 
the Greek word oai&v*r\ : " of barbarian origin, being, in fact, the 
Syrian sabka with m inserted, as in ambubaia (from Syriac ab&bo y a 
pip*)." Gesenius offers no objection to its Oriental origin (Heb 
1 In verses 7 and 10 occurs the same list s Lib. x, 47 1 
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Lex.). Strabo ' speaks of the word as of foreign (i. e„ Oriental) origim. 
The next word, pnruDB, has been generally supposed to be derived 
from the Greek ^aAnflKov, by changing the Greek X into the He- 
brew J. Our translators render it psaltery.- Pusey remarks: " The 
psaltery, as described by St. Augustine, corresponds with the * san- 
tour,' as recognized by Layard on the bass-relief of Babylon/' The 
word in Daniel and this " santour "were both probably derived from 
the Greek iJHikrtJQtw. The last of these four words, rriwD, is gen- 
erally supposed to be from the Greek ovpfvpta, symphony, used in 
Plato in the sense of musical concord, and in Aristotle for music, and 
in the same sense in Luke xv, 25. In Polybius (who died about 
B. C. 122) the word is used, in all probability, for a concert of mu- 
sicians, in liber xxxi, 4. In the same author, liber xxvi, 10, the 
word also occurs, but whether in the sense of a band of music or an 
instrument it is not easy to determine. This latter passage, how- 
ever, belongs to a lost book, and is taken from a late writer who 
gives the substance of the remarks of Polybius on the conduct of a 
certain individual. The fact that Luke uses it for music in gen- 
eral, or a concert of musicians, renders it extremely improbable, in 
connexion with other facts, that the word was used by the ancients 
for a musical instrument until some centuries after Christ. The 
form symphonia occurs in late Latin. 

Gesenius regards the word as of Greek origin ; but Ftlrst (Heb. 
Lex.) gives the definition, Aram, fern., a double pipe, a bag-pipe. As 
the Greeks, says he, themselves did not name the instrument so (<rvp- 
0uWa), it may perhaps be Semitic, and come from po, a bag, Talm., 
Jflop, a reed. Or it may come, also, from ^0, reed. " Bonomi • ex- 
presses the conviction that the word under discussion is a genuine 
Chaldee word, which he derives from p:>, to lay, or lean. 

There are, then, but two or three words at most that can, with any 

probability, be referred to a Greek origin. Nor is it Greek nani<« 

surprising that there should be found at Babylon two or *w musical in- 
, . , . , -. J stroments In 

three musical instruments beanng Greek names as early Babylon. 

as about six hundred years before Christ ; for the Greeks at a very 
early period displayed their inventive genius in music, as well as in 
other departments, and it is easy to see how their instruments of mu- 
sic might find their way to Babylon. 

" Long before the Greeks began to write history," says Brandis 
" they had, as friends and foes, come into manifold contact with the 

empire of the Assyrians The battle and victory of Sennacherib 

in the eighth century B. C. over a Greek army which had penetrated 
1 Lib. x, 471. • Nineveh and its Palaces, p. 408. 
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into Cilicia is fully attested by a relation out of the Babylonian history 
of Berosus. On the other hand, the extensive commerce of Greek 
colonies must not unfrequently have led Greek merchants into As- 
syrian territory/' * " The name of Javan, or Greece, occurs in the in- 
scriptions of Sargon [B. C. 722-705] among those from whom he 
received tribute. We know that articles of luxury formed part of 
the tribute to Assyria." 1 "In the monuments even of Sennacherib 
4 the Assyrian generals, 9 says Layard, are represented ' as welcomed 
by bands of men and women, dancing, singing, and playing upon in- 
struments of music. First came five men ; three carried harps of 
many strings, which they struck with both hands ; a fourth played 
on the double pipes, such as are seen on the monuments of Egypt, 
and were used by the Greeks and Romans. . . . The fifth musician 
carried an instrument not unlike the modern santour of the East.' '" 

Bonomi * gives various cuts representing the musical instruments 
of the Ninevites, and compares them with those mentioned in the 
Book of Daniel. He derives the names of the latter wholly from the 
Semitic language. 

De Wette acknowledges that, " of course, it is possible that Greek 
instruments and their names could be known to the Babylonians."* 
And Rosenmtlller remarks : " Nothing prevents musical instru- 
ments invented by the Greeks having been used among the Baby- 
lonians." * 

In Genesis, in several places, there occurs the word tttSfi, pillegesh, 

Greek wonto in a concubine, which, in all probability, was derived from 
Qene8te ' the Greek, nakktuUg, nakXaMij, n&xXaf, as Ftirst believes, 

and which Gesenius thinks may be true, as there is no word in the 
Semitic from which to derive it. In Genesis xv, 17, we have TaS, 
lappid, a torch, equivalent to the Greek tofindg. There is no verb 
in the Hebrew language from which to derive TfiS, and it has but 
one cognate word. But the Greek Xa/indg, kapnddof, a lamp, from 
JUfpTTG), to shine, has a great number of cognate words, showing that 
the Greek is the primitive, and the Hebrew word the derived, not 
vice versa, as Gesenius and Fttrst think. 

Now, will any one contend that, on account of one or two Greek 
words in Genesis, this book was not composed until long after the 
Babylonian captivity? Some think the word S»"UK (Ezra i, 9) 
comes from the Greek *&QTaXko$. If this could be established, 
would it prove that Ezra was not written until after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great ? Why, then, should two or three Greek words in 

■In Pusey on Daniel, p. 31. ■ Ibid., p. 32. ■ Ibid., pp. 32, 33. 

4 Nineveh and its Palaces, London, 1857, pp. 405-409. 

• Fourth edition of his EinleiU * Scholia in Daniel. 
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Daniel, the names of musical instruments, which would travel with 
the instruments themselves, be thought to indicate that the book 
was written long after the Babylonian captivity ? There is no Greek 
colouring in the book, as we might have expected had it been writ- 
ten in the time of the Maccabees. 

3. THE SILENCE OP JESUS SIRACH. 

The omission of Daniel in the list of the great men among the 
Jews (chaps, xliv-1) given by the son of Sirach, has been urged by 
some as an argument against the Book of Daniel being known to 
him. But the argument a silentio is in many cases very delusive. 
If applied either to sacred or profane history, it often leads to the 
most fallacious results. If a writer professes to give a catalogue of 
all the men who have distinguished themselves in any particular 
department, then the omission of any distinguished name in that de- 
partment may be considered as a probable proof that, in the judg- 
ment of the writer, no such character existed. It would not be a 
positive proof, at all events, for there might be a lapse of memory 
only. But this is not the case here, for the son of Sirach does not 
profess to give a list of all the distinguished men of Israel. He be- 
gins in the following manner: "Let us praise distinguished men, 
even our fathers in their generation " (chap, xliv, 1). Enoch is the 
first name in his list. Noah, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Moses, 
Joshua, and a few others of the early ages, follow. He altogether 
omits Jephthah, Gideon, and Samson, all of whom were distinguished 
men. He makes no mention of such later eminent Jews as Ezra or 
Mordeca*, and passes over Esther in silence, while he gives us 
Zorobabtl and Nehemiah. The remark of Bleek, that Ezra, per- 
haps, would not have been passed over if his book at that time 
(about B. C. 200-180) had formed a part of the canon, is entirely 
groundless, as there can be no doubt that the Book of Ezra was 
already in the canon, and that its author stood high. 0mimkm w- 
The history of Mordecai and Esther must have been (be mq 4 
well known to the son of Sirach. In chap, xlix, 10, the 8lrid1, 
son of Sirach mentions the twelve (minor) prophets. Bretschneider, 
Hengstenberg, Hivernick, and some others, regard this passage as 
spurious. The passage certainly interrupts the connexion, and 
makes the construction difficult. But we do not feel authorized to 
pronounce it spurious. The son of Sirach, before he finishes his 
list, goes back, and takes up Enoch again, and adds to his list Shera, 
Seth, and Adam. The reason assigned by some for the omission of 
Daniel is, that he lived at the Babylonian court, and did not labour 
among the Jewish people. 
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But, further, some of the men in the list of the son of Sirach nevei 
wrote anything. It is not their books that he is praising, but theic 
deeds. If Daniel was a man of any eminence he could with pro- 
priety have been placed in the catalogue though he had left no 
writings. The omission of his name, therefore, on the part of the 
son of Sirach, proves that no such character ever existed (if it proves 
anything), in clear contradiction to Ezekiel. Suppose the son of 
Sirach had praised Daniel without naming his book; this would 
have been another testimony to his existence and character only— 
not a confirmation of the genuineness of his book. * 

4. ALLEGED HISTORICAL ERRORS. 

It is contended by the impugners of the genuineness of the book 
that it contains historical errors. If this charge were true, we are 
not sure that it would prove the spuriousness of the book, though 
it would prove that the author was not in every thing inspired, and 
did not possess accurate knowledge on all the points of the history 
which he wrote. We shall, however, show that thf charge of his- 
torical errors is unfounded. In Dan. i, 1, 2 we read, "In the third 
year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of Judah came Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon unto Jerusalem, and besieged it. And the Lord 
gave Jehoiakim king of Judah into his hand." In Jer. xxv, 1 we 
read, " The word that came to Jeremiah concerning all the people 
of Judah, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, . . . that was the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon." According to the latter 
passage, the first year of Nebuchadnezzar corresponds, in part at 
least, with the fourth year of Jehoiakim ; and yet in the third year 
of Jehoiakim Nebuchadnezzar is called king in our book, evidently 
before he had mounted the throne. Hengstenberg, H&vernick, and 
Stuart pursue nearly the same method in removing the discrepancy; 
and, as it seems to us quite satisfactory, we will adopt it. Berosus, 
the Chaldean historian (quoted by Josephus, lib. x, cap. xi), states 
that when Nebuchadnezzar's father, Nabuchodonosor, [Nabopollas- 
sar], heard that the governor whom he had set over Egypt and the 
places about Coele-Syria and Phoenicia had revolted from him, he 
committed to Nebuchadnezzar his son some parts of his army, and 
sent them against him. Nebuchadnezzar gave him battle, defeated 
him, and recovered the country from under his subjection, and made 
it a branch of his kingdom. About this time Nebuchadnezzar heaid 
that his father was dead, and, having settled the affairs of Egypt and 
the other countries, as also those that concerned the captive Jews 
and Phoenicians, and those of the Egyptian nations, and having com- 
mitted the conveyance of them to Babylon to certain of his friends. 
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he went himself hastily with a few others over the desert to Babylon 
So he took upon him the management of public affairs, and of the 
kingdom, which had been kept for him by one thatVas principal of 
the Chaldeans, and he received the entire dominions of his father, 
and appointed that, when the captives came, they should be placed 
as colonies in the most proper places of Babylonia. 1 The begin- 
ning of this expedition was probably in the end of the third year oi 
Jehoiakim (the same as Dan. i, i). In Jer. xlvi, 2 it is stated that 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, smote the army 
of Pharaoh -necho, king of Egypt, which was by the river Euphrates, 
in Carchemish. We may suppose that some months intervened be- 
tween the setting out of the expedition of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
defeat of the Egyptian army at Carchemish. Now, since Jehoiakim 
had been set on the throne by the king of Egypt, there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that before attacking the Egyptian 
army at Carchemish he besieged Jerusalem and carried away cap- 
tives in the third year of Jehoiakim. This must have been one or 
two years before he became king. And Berosus makes mention of 
conquests made in Syria, and Jews taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar 
before he became king, which confirms the date in Dan. i, 1. The 
remark of Bleek* is entirely false, that, according to Jer. xxxvi, 9, 29, 
in the fifth year of Jehoiakim the Chaldeans had not yet come to 
Jerusalem. For in verse 29 the reference to the coming of the 
king of Babylon is not to his first appearance in Jerusalem, when 
Jehoiakim submitted to him, but to his entire overthrow of the 
country : " The king of Babylon shall certainly come and destroy this 
land, and shall cause to cease from thence man and beast" This refers 
to the reigns of Jehoiachin and Zedekiah. It is not strange that 
Nebuchadnezzar is called king in the lifetime of his father. He may 
have been a co-regent with him ; but even if he were not, the title of 
king could have been given to him by anticipation. We can speak 
of General Washington's accompanying Braddock in his expedition 
to Fort Du Quesne, though in fact he had not then attained the rank 
of general. In the same way we could speak of President Grant's 
campaign in the Wilderness. 

And thus arises the apparent contradiction between Dan. it, 1 
and i, 5, 18. In the first of these passages it is stated that the dream 
cf Nebuchadnezzar which Daniel interpreted occurred in the second 1 
year of the reign of that monarch. But according to the other pas- 
sages Daniel was not brought in to appear before the king till the 

1 This is the substance of the passage. We have omitted some words not relerani 
to oar purpose. * Einleitung, p. 601. 

* Evald supposes we should read twelfth instead of second. 
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end of three years. As Nebuchadnezzar is called king in chap, i, i 
by way of anticipation, the three years of Daniel's preparation to 
appear before the king begin one or two years before the full sover- 
eignty of Nebuchadnezzar. 

In Dan. v, 31, after the death of Belshazzar, it is stated that 
Darius the Median took the kingdom when he was about threescore 
and two years old. Some have denied the existence of such a mon- 
arch. But Gesenius well remarks on this monarch : " This was ap- 
parently Cyaxares II., the son and successor of Astyages, and uncle 
of Cyrus, who held the empire of Media between Astyages and 
Cyrus, yet so that Cyrus was his colleague and viceroy ; on which 
proof of exist- account he alone is mentioned by Herodotus " (Heb. 
enoeofDariia. L ex> ) # Xenophon ! represents Cyaxares as succeeding 
Astyages. There is no reason for supposing that this kingns a fic- 
tion of Xenophon. The passage in iEschylus (Persae, 765-768) con- 
tains no probable reference to Darius. 

Herodotus, Ctesias, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Polyaenus, know 
nothing of a king between Astyages and Cyrus. But, if the book 
of Daniel be genuine — and, in discussing this subject, no one has a 
right to assume the contrary — his testimony is worth more than all 
these historians put together; and that he possessed accurate knowl- 
edge of Babylonian affairs we shall show in another place. The 
testimony of one credible eye-witness weighs more than that of a 
dozen men who write from rumour. Daniel was upon the spot ; those 
historians were remote. 

But if no such king as Darius the Median ever existed, can we 
believe that the author of the Book of Daniel, supposing it to have 
been forged in the Maccabean times, would have introduced him ? 
Is it characteristic of the writers of history, or even of novelists, to 
introduce men as historical who, in the judgment of mankind, never 
existed ? What would we think of even a novelist who should insert 
a king of England between James II. and William, Prince of Orange ? 
The fame of Cyrus, as the conqueror of Babylon, completely eclipsed 
that of his predecessor, Darius ; for it spread all over the East and 
the West. Daniel gives even the age of Darius upon his accession 
to the kingdom, which, if it is not an attempt, without any assign* 
able purpose, to deceive, is a mark of intimate acquaintance with the 
monarch, or, at least, with his history. In the apocryphal addition 
to Daniel, written probably about the time of the Maccabees, we 
have this statement : " King Astyages was gathered to his fathers, 
and Cyrus the Persian received his kingdom." Had Daniel been 

1 Cyropaedia, book i. Hengstenberg finds mention of this Darius in the Arme- 
nian Chronicle of Eusebius. 
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written in that age, it would, doubtless, have contained a very sim 
tlar statement 

The account, in the third chapter, of Nebuchadnezzar's setting up 
a golden image, and commanding every body to worship it, has been 
severely criticised. The image is stated to have been sixty cubits 
(about ninety feet) high, and its breadth six cubits (about nine feet). 
These proportions, on the supposition that it was the Nebuch»dne»- 
figure of a human being, have been pronounced mon- *■*'» *■»■•• 
Btrous. It should have been at least fifteen or twenty feet in 
breadth. But we know not what it was intended to represent. 
The image may have stood upon a pedestal, and the whole height 
may have been ninety feet, on which supposition all difficulty re- 
specting the harmonious proportions of the figure vanishes. Nor is 
there any reason for supposing that the image was of solid gold. 
Wooden altars covered with gold are called golden by Moses. 
Comp. Exod. xxxvii, 25 with xxxix, 38, etc. The conduct, too, of 
Nebuchadnezzar, in requiring the Hebrew children to worship the 
image, has been thought to be inconsistent with the toleration which 
at that time was allowed all religions. But it must be borne in 
mind th^t the king, while willing to tolerate the religion of the Jews, 
expected from them an acknowledgment of his own. It was the ex- 
clusiveness of their religion that excited his hatred. Judaism admit* 
ted of no compromise. Other religions, without any sacrifice of 
their principles, could acknowledge the claims of other gods, and 
combine their worship with that of their own deities. It was the 
same spirit of exclusiveness that brought upon Christianity so much 
persecution in its early history. 

The truth of the account of Nebuchadnezzar's insanity has been 
called in question by some critics, especially on the Nebuctudne*. 
ground of the silence of ancient history respecting it. ***** tamanj. 
But this silence can be easily explained. None of the other books 
of the Old Testament make any mention of the latter part of the life of 
Nebuchadnezzar. The historical books (with the exception of Ezra. 
Nehemiah, and Esther, which treat of Jewish affairs in the Persian 
dominion) extend only to the captivity. There was no occasion, 
therefore, for these writers to refer to this event in the king's life. 
The oldest of the Greek historians, Herodotus, does not give us the 
history of Nebuchadnezzar at all. Of the Chaldean historians from 
whom we may expect any information about this occurrence there 
remain only Abydenus and Berosus. In Abydenus there is a pas- 
sage in which Nebuchadnezzar is represented as ascending to the 
ro'if of his palace, where he becomes inspired by some god, and de- 
livers a prophecy, in which he announces calamity to his country 
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from the coming Persian mule. 1 From the language he uses he 
seems to refer to his own madness and wanderings. Abydenus fin- 
ishes the statement by saying, " Having predicted these things he 
disappeared/" In the judgment of the ancients, there was a close 
connexion between a prophetic spirit and madness. Respecting the 
Chaldean historians, it must be observed that they had a natural 
propensity to embellishment. It is not likely, therefore, that they 
would relate anything that would detract from the greatness of their 
kings. The remark of Rawlinson is appropriate here; "In the en- 
tire range of the Assyrian annals there is no case where a monarch 
admits a disaster, or even a check, to have happened to himself or 
his generals." * 

Nebuchadnezzar's disease was lycanthropy, of which several in- 
stances are recorded in history. In the description of the king's 
madness strong expressions are used, in accordance with the custom 
of the Orientals ; but there is nothing to warrant us in believing that 
he was metamorphosed into a brute. 

The decree of Darius, that no man should ask a petition of any 
god or man, except of the king, for thirty days (Dan. vi, 7, 12), is 
considered by some as very improbable, since it would be a suspen- 
sion of religious duties for the time. It has, however, been shown 
that the kings of the Medes and Persians were worshipped as repre- 
sentations and incarnations of Ormuzd ; and Heeren remarks : " The 
person of the king in Asiatic kingdoms is the centre about which 
every thing moves. He is regarded not merely as ruler, but rather 
as proprietor of land and people." Plutarch relates that it was a cus- 
tom among the Persians " to honour the king, and to worship the 
image of God, the preserver of all things." Curtius also says, "The 
Persians worship their kings among the gods." That the Assyrians * 
really regarded their kings as incarnations of their divinity Ormuzd 
is proved from the monuments of Nineveh discovered by Layard. 

5. THE ALLEGED CLEARNESS OF ITS PROPHECIES OF EVENTS UNTIL 
THE TIME OF ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, AND THE OBSCURITY OF 
THOSE RESPECTING SUBSEQUENT ONES. 

The prophecies of the Book of Daniel are represented by its op- 
ponents as being remarkably definite respecting events until the 
close of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes (B. C. 164), after which 
they are quite obscure. If this allegation were true, it would be 
very far from proving what they allege, that the book was written 

1 Evidently Cyras. a In Eusebius, Prapar. Evang., liber ix, 41. 

"Hist. Illus. Old Testament, p. 144. 

4 That Nineveh and Babylon were closely related in religious views will not b# 
denied ; and what is true of Nineveh may be generally affirmed of Babylon. 
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about the close of the life of that monarch. For we may state, in 
reply, that Daniel's prophecies respecting events until the end of the 
reign of Antiochus are not more definite thai, those of some other 
prophets. Jeremiah predicted that the Babylonian captivity should 
last seventy years (chaps, xxv, n, 12 ; xxix, xo). What more definite 
than this ? Also, in reference to the destruction of Babylon he is very 
definite, describing the manner of the capture of the city by the dry- 
ing up of the Euphrates while her men were drunk (chaps. 1, 38 ; 
li, 36, 39). With the exception of a few Messianic passages, there 
is nothing definite after the times of the captivity Isaiah, too, is 
very definite respecting Babylon (chap, xiii, 19-22). Also respect- 
ing Ephraim he is explicit: "Within threescore and five years shall 
Ephraim be broken, that it be not a people " (chap, vii, 8). He also 
predicts the destruction of Moab in the most precise language: 
u Within three years, as the years of a hireling," etc. (chap, xvi, 14); 
the addition, "as the years of a hireling" is to show that it shall be 
neither more nor less. And in chaps, lii, 13-liii, he foretells our 
Saviour's history with great exactness. 

But, further, the prophecies of Daniel extend beyond the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and some of them are very deft- Deflniteneas 
nite. Daniel predicts the establishment of the Messiah's {JSus^wpiiI 
kingdom during the fourth empire (the Roman) (chap. 



ii, 44) ; that, after seventy weeks (0/ years), the vision and the proph- 
ecy should be sealed up, (completed), reconciliation made for iniq- 
uity, everlasting righteousness brought in, and the Most Holy 
anointed; and that, from the going forth of the commandment to 
restore and build Jerusalem to Prince Messiah, 1 the time should 
be sixty-nine weeks (483 years). Could the Roman empire, in all 
its grandeur and its wide dominion, and the establishment of thr 
Messiah's kingdom at a definite time during its existence, have 
been foreseen by human wisdom even in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes ? 

PROOFS OF ITS GENUINENESS. 
I. ITS ADMISSION INTO THE CANON. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the Book of Daniel has been re- 
ceived by the Jews as a part of Holy Scripture ever since the time of 
Christ. Of this we have historical proof. According to Josephus 
the cancn of Scripture was closed in the reign of Artaxerxes. He 
says, u From the death of Moses till the reign of Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia, who reigned after Xerxes, the prophets who were aftei 

1 On these prophecies see especially Pusey on DanieL 
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Moses wrote what was done in their time in thirteen books. It i» 
true, our history hath been written since Artaxerxes very particularly, 
but hath not been esteemed of like authority with the former by our 
forefathers^ because there hath not been an exact succession of prophets 
since that time." l Now, if the Book of Daniel had not been written 
until about B. C. 164, four hundred years after the age of Daniel, 
supposing him to have lived during the captivity, how could it ha*e 
found its way into the canon ? " The Wisdom of Sirach," written in 
Hebrew not later than about 190 or 180 B. C, is a work of great 
merit, and stood high with the rabbies, but was never admitted into 
the canon, "because," as Furst himself acknowledges, "the canon 
at that time was already closed." 1 The First Book of Maccabees, 
written also in Hebrew originally, about B.C. 120, a work of merit 
and reliability, and the Book of Tobit, written earlier, were ex- 
cluded from the canon. What was it, then, that gave Daniel its recep- 
tion into the canon ? Evidently the belief that it was written by Dan- 
iel, who flourished in the Babylonian captivity. The book professes 
to have been written by him : " As for me Daniel," etc., chap, vii, 28 ; 
" A vision appeared unto me, Daniel," chap, viii, 1 ; " I Daniel faint- 
ed," etc., chap, viii, 27. If the book was not written by Daniel it is 
a forgery, a downright fraud, in which the author lies for God, pre- 
tending to have received revelations from God which he never re- 
ceived, and to have seen visions that he never witnessed. In the 
eyes of the Jews, and with all who have any moral sense, this was a 
great crime. The Mosaic law is very severe upon this point : " The 
prophet which shall presume to speak a word in my name which I 
have not commanded him to speak, . . . even that prophet shall die " 
(Deut. xviii, 20). It is evident that the whole Jewish people — Sanhe- 
imponibuityof d rim and all — were deceived in the book if it be not gen- 
forgery, yixnt. But how could they believe that the book had ex- 
isted as a canonical work tot four hundredyears, when it had just been 
forged ? " The age of the Maccabees," says Havernick, " was one in 
which Scripture learning already flourished." Not only does I. Macca- 
bees mention the assembly of the scribes (awayt^ ypafAfiariw) chap, 
vii, 1 2, but, also, the Book of Sirach praises the wisdom of the scribe 
(oo<pla ygajjjuni^), xxxviii, 24. How could these men be deceived 
in such a plain case, if the book were a forgery? Accordin to 
Bleek's view," the book was written in the time of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, to encourage the Jews to resist that tyrant, and to obey the 
law of Moses, by the example of Daniel and his friends. But how a 
book forged at that time, of which they had heard nothing before 

1 Against Apion book i, sec. 8. * Ucbcr den Kanon, p. 1 30. 

' Einleitung, pp. 604, 60s. 
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could have nerved them to face death, is not easy to see. Martyrs 
are not made by fairy tales. 

Nowhere in the traditions of the Jews, as delivered by the Tal- 
mudists, is there any intimation that even a doubt had been raised 
about the book among their ancestors. Had doubts existed upon 
the subject we should have heard of them, especially if the book had 
originated in an age so late as that of the Maccabees. 

2. THE TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS. 

In reference to one's being anxious respecting the knowledge of 
the future, Josephus says : " Let him be diligent in the reading of 
the Book of Daniel, which he will find among the sacred writings" 1 
And he says further, respecting his writings : " From them we be- 
lieve that Daniel conversed with God ; for he did not only prophesy 
of the future, as did the other prophets, but he also determined the 
time of their accomplishment." Again, in reference to certain ca- 
lamities, he affirms : " Our nation suffered these things under Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, according to Daniel's vision, and what he wrote 
many years before they came to pass. In the very same manner Daniel 
also wrote concerning the Roman government, and that our country 
should be made desolate by them. This man left in writing all 
these things, as God had showed them to him ; insomuch that such 
as read his prophecies, and see how they have been fulfilled, would 
wonder at the honour wherewith God honoured Daniel, and may 
thence discover how the Epicureans are in error who cast provi- 
dence out of human life."* He also states that Alexander the 
Great, after capturing Gaza, went up to Jerusalem, where he sacri- 
ficed to God, and was shown the Book of Daniel, in which he pre- 
dicted that one of the Greeks should overturn the kingdom of Persia. 
Josephus also states that when Alexander was engaged in the siege 
of Tyre,' he sent to the high priest of the Jews, requesting him to 
send him an auxiliary force, and also provisions, which the high 
priest refused to do, on the ground of sworn allegiance to Darius. 
Arrian, who, about A. D. 150, wrote the history of Alexander the 
Great, chiefly from documents written by the monarch's contempo- 
raries, says, in speaking of Alexander's determination to make an ex- 
pedition into Egypt, that " already the other parts of Syria, called 
Palestine, had submitted to him," 4 except Gaza, which he took by 
siege. Arrian, indeed, says nothing of Alexander's visit to Jerusalem, 
and of his offering sacrifice to God there, which, though true, he 

* Antiq., book x, chap, x, see. 4. He was born A. D. 37. 
•Ibid., book x, chap, xi, tec 7. •Ibid., book xi, chap, riii, sec. 5-5. 

* Lib. ii, cap. xxv. 
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may have omitted to mention from hatred of the Jews. 1 It is in it- 
self very probable that Alexander offered sacrifice at Jerusalem, for 
it was his custom to offer sacrifice to all the gods to whose temples 
he could get access. He made war upon the Tynans because they 
refused to admit him to sacrifice to Hercules.* But whether the 
prophecies of Daniel were shown to Alexander or not, the passage 
in Josephus furnishes a proof that the Jews believed that at that 
time the book was already in existence, and, what is important, was 
not kept secret. 

3. THE LANGUAGE OF THE BOOK. 

The language of the Book of Daniel exactly represents his age and 
position. About two fifths of the book are Hebrew ; the remaining 
three fifths are Chaldee. Its Hebrew is as pure as that of almost 
any book of that age and of the immediately succeeding one. There 
is no blending of the two languages. . The first chapter, and the 
first three verses of the second, are Hebrew. The Chaldee begins 
at the fourth verse, where the Chaldeans are represented as speak- 
ing in Aramaic (Chaldee), and ends with the seventh chapter. The 
remaining five chapters are Hebrew. Now, if the book had been 
written in the time of the Maccabees, nearly four hundred years 
after the captivity, would its Hebrew have been so pure ? The He- 
brew language disappeared from general use a short time — perhaps 
something less than a century — before the birth of Christ. In the 
age of the Maccabees the Hebrew language was on the point of 
being supplanted by the Chaldee, into which it gradually passed 
over. But the Hebrew of Daniel contains no indications of its 
purity of Dan- being in a transition state. Also, the Chaldee of Daniel 
lei'i Hebrew is as pure as that of Ezra. The language of the book is 
and Chaldee. j nex pii ca bi e on the supposition that it was written in 
the Maccabean age ; but on the supposition that Daniel wrote the 
book in the captivity at Babylon all is easy. He had acquired a 
knowledge of Hebrew before he ms carried away to Babylon, where 
he became master of the Chaldee. We Jiave in Ezra iv, 8-vi, 18, 
and vii, 12-26, Chaldee sections — chiefly decrees of Persian kings 
from Cyrus to Artaxerxes — the last not later than a hundred years 
after Daniel wrote. With this Chaldee of the Persian court can be 
compared that found in Daniel, which, if genuine, was used at I he 
same court about the same time. The result of the comparison is a 
striking proof that the Chaldee of Daniel must belong to the same 
age with that of Ezra, and, consequently, that the author of Daniel 

1 As Arrian was a Pagan, and as Christianity and Judaism were objects or hatred 
to him, il is not surprising that he should pass over a recognition of Jehovah by 
Alexander. * Liber ii, cap. zvi. 
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must have lived somewhere near Babylon during the captivity, or, at 
least, not long after it. This is made still stronger 1 y comparing the 
Chaldee of Daniel with that of the Targums (Chaldee translations) 
of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uiziel, written about one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years ' after the time of the Maccabees. 

Respecting the peculiarities of the Chaldee of Daniel &nd Ezra, 
and how it differs from that of the Targums, Dr. Pusey gives the 
following excellent resumi of a. critical discussion of this subject by 
the Rev. Mr. M'Gill: 1 — 

" i. In the Chaldee of Daniel and Ezra the stronger aspirate h is 
ueed, where in the Chaldee of the Targums it is nearly effaced. 
This occurs so manifoldly as evidently to involve a principle of lan- 
guage. It is found in the characteristic letter of three conjugations; 
in verbs, whose last letter it is ; in infinitives of derived conjugations ; 
in the feminine of participles always in Daniel ; in adjectives usually ; 
in the emphatic form which in Chaldee represents the article; in 
the pronoun /, and three particles. All these peculiarities occur in 
Ezra as well as Daniel, and with the remarkable agree- M . Gm m th6 
ment in both, that, although in a lesser degree, they do - Cbaidee of Kv- 
use the later forms also. The language, then, was appa- n "^ DaniftL 
rently still in an unfixed state. They are not Hebraisms, because 
many of the forms do not belong to Hebrew ; all occur in Samaritan. 
It is a law of all languages, that gutturals weaken as time goes on. 

" 2. Two conjugations, which still existed in the time of Daniel 
and Ezra, were, the one mostly, the other wholly, effaced; and a 
conjugation was formed unknown to biblical Chaldee. 

u 3. A fuller orthography, implying a more prolonged pronuncia- 
tion of vowels (Daveed for David), has long been recognized as be- 
longing to the later Hebrew of the Old Testament The same dif- 
ference, though more extensive, is observed between the biblical 
Chaldee and the Targums. 

"4. There are forms in biblical Chaldee, common with Syriac, 
which show that, at the time when it was written, the dialects of 
Assyria and Syria, East and West Aramaic, were not so much sepa- 
rated as in the time of the Targums. It is like the fusion of dialects 
in Homer. Here, too, the Eastern Aramaic became softer in the 
time of the Targums. 

"5. This correspondence of the biblical Chaldee with the Syriac 

best explains a form of the substantive verb (wnS, *? instead of * in 
* -ti» 

the future) found only in biblical Chaldee, alike in Daniel and Ezra, 
vet insulated from all other Semitic forms. 

1 Onkelos and Jonathan flourished about the birth of Christ 
* In Journal of Sacred Literature, Jan. 1861. 
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" 6 Daniel and Ezra use unabridged, and so older, forms. 

" 7. The biblical Chaldee has pronominal forms nearer the original 
Semitic pronoun, and Daniel the older form of the two. 

" 8. Other pronouns or particles are used in a form which ceased 
to be used in the Targums. 

"9. In regard to the use of *, in the biblical Chaldee the older 
uncontracted forms prevail ; in the older Targums, the later con- 
tracted forms; but there is considerable variety. In part, the bibli- 
cal agrees with the Samaritan Chaldee. 

u 10. In one word, haddabar, 'councillor,' there is probably a trace 
of the article in its Hebrew form. . . . 

"11. The Hebrew plural ending, im for /», occurs in two words 
in Daniel, and in a third in Ezra, . . . 

" 12. According to the punctuation, there was a dual at the time 
of the biblical Chaldee, which existed also in the Samaritan Chaldee, 
but was lost in the time of the Targums. 

" 13. There is a correspondence in other vowels between the bib- 
lical Chaldee and the Hebrew, as distinct from the Targums, inex- 
plicable except on the ground of a real, accurate tradition. 

" 14. A letter (if) seems to have, at least, become less used, be- 
tween the times of biblical Chaldee and the Targums. 

" It may be added, that even in the space of these six chapters of 
Daniel there are a certain number of words which do not occur in 
the Targums or Gemara; quite as many, or more, probably, than 
would be found in any six chapters of any of the Hebrew historical 
scriptures. They are not technical words, which there might not 
be occasion to use elsewhere (as offices or dress or instruments, the 
names of which were disused with the things); but ordinary words 
of the language." ' 

The phrase D£B dw, to publish a decree^ is common to Daniel and 
Ezra; or, to counsel, occurs in both books; likewise the Chaldee 
form i©n, tliey. The forms Au in Ezra, and ^J in Daniel, meaning 
a dunghill, are very similar. That sagacious critic, J. D. Michael is, 
regarded the peculiar Chaldee forms, which he considered Hebra- 
isms, found in Daniel and Ezra, but wanting in even the oldest 
Targums, as a proof of the genuineness of both these biblical books.* 

Nor can it be shown that the author of Daniel imitated Ezra: for 
some of their forms are different. Also between Daniel and Ezekiel 
there are points of resemblance; e. g., 3*n, in Piel, to make guilty 

1 Daniel the Prophet, pp. 45-5*. D*« Posey gives long nrtes, con filming and 
Instfating f .hese statements. 
1 Chaldee Grammar, p. 25. 
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is found only in Dan. i, 10, and in the form 3ln, a debt, only in Ezek 
xviii, 7 ; SSp, smooth, is found only in Ezek. i, 7 and in Dan. Resemblance* 
x, 6 ; and o^an eroS, clothed in linen, in Dan. xii, 6, 7, and md EseUoL 
in Ezek. ix, n, x, 2, etc. ; and in no other biblical writer. 

We may conclude this part of our subject with a summary of the 
linguistic argument: 1. The purity of the Hebrew of Daniel, which 
shows that the language could not belong to an age long posterior 
to the captivity; 2. The correspondence of the Chaldee portion of 
the book with the Chaldee of Ezra, which indicates its proximity to 
the age of the captivity. 

4. THE AUTHOR'S EXACT HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

If the Book of Daniel was composed in the Maccabean age, we 
may expect to find in it many historical errors. On the contrary, 
we find an exact knowledge of history, and an acquaintance with 
Persian customs and manners, which show the proximity of the 
author to the events he relates. 

It appears from Dan. v, 30, that Belshazzar was king in Babylon 
when the city was captured by Cyrus. This statement, which was 
formerly an objection to the historical veracity of the author of the 
book, has proved to be a remarkable proof of his accuracy. For the 
king of Babylon, Nabonidus, is represented as being shut up in the 
city Borsippus 1 when Cyrus captured Babylon. But a cylinder has 
been discovered in Babylon, from which it is clear that Nabonidus 
(or Labynetus, according to Herodotus) associated with himself his 
son, Belshazzar, in the government.* This latter king was slain while 
Nabonidus was in Borsippus. Accordingly, Smith/ in his list of 
Babylonian kings, puts : " Belsaruzur (Belshazzar), son of Naboni- 
dus, associated with his father on the throne." Nebuchadnezzar is 
called Belshazzar 's father by the queen of Babylon ; but this need 
create no difficulty, as the word father is used in such an indefinite 
way as to express ancestor, author, or great officer. 

In the account of Belshazzar's feast (chap, v, 1-4) it is stated 
that the king commanded to bring the golden and silver vessels 
taken from the temple at Jerusalem, that he and " his princes, his 
wives and his concubines, might drink therein. 9 ' In confirmation of 
this usage of the Persians, different from that of the Greeks, we have 
the following in Herodotus, v, 18: "It is customary with us Per- 
sians, whenever we make a great feast, to bring in our concubines and 
pnr wives to sit beside us.** In chap, v, 30, Belshazzar is said to have 

1 According to Berosns, in Eosebios' Pmpar. Evang., lib. ix, 40. 
"See Rawlinson's Illustrations of Old Testament, p. 181. 
1 Assyrian Discoveries, p. 445, made in 1873 and 1874. 
Vol. L— 27 
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been slain during the very night of the festivities. That the Baby- 

lonians would indulge in such festivities is not improbable, from the 

statement of Herodotus that they had laid up provisions for many 

oonflnnatioDof years, and took no account of the siege (lib. i, 190, 191). 

Daniel's state- According to Xenophon, Babylon was captured, and the 

ment by lnde- . . . . - 1 1 • « •„ 

pendent mi- king slain, in the night. In chap, vi, 8, 12, 15, mention 

tbontiea. j s ma( j e G f the law of the Medes and Persians; but in 

the Book of Esther, written at a later period, and in reference to 

later events, the phraseology is Persians and Medes — Persians stand* 

ing first, which is in accordance with the statement that Darius the 

Afede was king during the events which Daniel relates, and with the 

fact that in the time of Esther the Persians were the ruling power. 

In Daniel vi, 1, it is said that it pleased Darius to set over the 
kingdom one hundred and twenty princes (satraps). Xenophon 
states that while Cyrus was in Babylon "he determined to send 
satraps to the conquered nations/" What Daniel attributes to 
Darius, the vicegerent of Cyrus, was suggested by Cyrus himself, in 
all probability, as the sovereign, or was their joint determination. 

The account of the Magi could have been written only by one 
most intimately acquainted with Persian affairs, as was the case with 
Daniel. Indefiniteness respecting the classes, sects, and customs of 
a country is always characteristic of those who write at a remote, dis- 
tance, either in time or space, from the objects of their description. 
Daniel gives us, in chapter ii, 2, four classes of the Magi caste. 
D'JsOin. sacred scribes; DWK, magicians; OWDO, sorcerers; D'TOO. 

Chaldeans. In chap, ii, 27 we have also }'D'3n, wise men; and pu, 

* * - • i» 

diviners (astrologers). The investigations of Lenormant, the great 
Assyriologist, have remarkably confirmed Daniel on the classes 
of Magi. 

No mention of prostration before the king when addressing him 
is made by Daniel. According to Arrian,* Cyrus was the first king 
who was honoured in that way. As the Persians regarded their 
kings as the incarnation of Ormuzd, there was nothing strange in 
worshipping them. In the Maccabean age, prostration before kings 
had long been the custom. Could we have expected such exact 
historical knowledge in a writer of that age ? 

In Dan. ii, 5 ; iii, 29, Nebuchadnezzar threatens to make the 
houses # of those who do not comply with his demands dunghills 
{sinks). The houses of Babylon were built of iwburnt brick, and 
when demolished and made wet with rain they became miry sinks. 

In Dan. iii, 6, Nebuchadnezzar declares that those who refuse tc 

1 Cyropsedia, liber vii. • Tbid. liber viii. • Exped. Alexand., liber iv. I* 
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worship his golden image "shall the same hour be cast Danie> corrob- 
into the midst of a burning fiery furnace." In Jer. ^^ bf ^ 
xxix, 22, we have a clear instance of the same kind of worship, 
punishment : " The Lord make thee like Zedekiah, and like Ahab, 
whom the king of Babylon roasted in the fire." Now, the Persians were 
fireworshipperSy and never punished criminals in this way; and we 
accordingly find that, as soon as the government of Babylon passed 
into the hands of the Medes and Persians, casting into a den of lions 
is substituted for it (Dan. vi, 7). Here is an historical discrimina- 
tion which, in all probability, would not have been found in a writer 
of the Maccabean age, or even in any writer who was not personally 
acquainted with the transactions. . Even the ancient Greek historian, 
Herodotus, 1 represents Cyrus the Great, a Persian fire-worshipper, 
as burning Croesus — a gross error, that has been ridiculed by the 
critics. 

In Daniel iv, 30, Nebuchadnezzar says : " Is not this great Babylon 
that I have built for the house of the kingdom by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majesty ? " Nebuchadnezzar built 
a new palace of great dimensions and beauty. To this palace, with 
its environs, he here refers. The ruins of this second Babylon have 
been discovered by Layard.* This is another instance of historical 
accuracy. There is a remarkable correspondence between Herod- 
otus (lib. i, 195) and Daniel (iii, 21) in reference to Babylonian 
dress. The former mentions garments reaching to the feet (trou- 
sers), a linen over-tunic, and a cloak ; the latter mentions trousers, 
a tunic, and a cloak. (The English version is here defective). 

The author of the book shows an acquaintance with th-2 religion 
of Zoroaster. He represents Nebuchadnezzar as speaking (chap. 
* v » J 3> I 7t 2 3) oi watchers exercising a superintendence in the affairs 
of the world. In the Bun-Dehesh, a commentary on the Zend- 
Avesta, a passage is quoted from the latter in reference to the 
watchers: " Ormuzd has set four watchers in the four quarters of 
the heavens." Could we have expected this allusion from a forger 
in Palestine in a later age ? 

But to place the argument in proof > of the genuineness of Daniel 
diawn from its historical accuracy, in a clear light, it is Daniel 00m- 
necessary to compare it with the writings of the Macca- STm^oJ^S 
bean age. The absurdities of the Book of Tobit are writing* 

1 Liber i f 86. 

' The name of Nebuchadnezzar has been found upon the brick (Layard's Nineveh, 
vol. in p. 138). Layard, in his second expedition to Nineveh and Babylon, says, in 
reference to the bricks of the latter place, M They record the building of the city by 
Nel»;chadnczzar. M — P. 532. 
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known to every reader of the Apocrypha. No one would for a mo 
ment compare this book with the Book of Daniel. Nor is the Book 
of Judith much better. The great power ascribed in the Book of 
Daniel to the Babylonian kings agrees remarkably well with what 
we know of Oriental nations; but in the apocryphal addition to 
Daniel, the Babylonians, in the affair of Bel and the Dragon aie 
represented as rising up against the king, and threatening him with 
death if he does not deliver up to them Daniel, and thereupon he 
accedes to their demand. The second and third Books of Maccabees 
are of little historical value. The first Book of Maccabees is of great 
value as an authentic history of the times of which it treats. It is 
not, however, free from some gross errors. For example, in chap, i, 6 
it states that Alexander the Great, upon his death, had called to him 
the most distinguished of his servants, and divided his kingdom 
among them, wWch we know to be false. In chap, viii, 7 it states 
that the Romans took Antiochus the Great alive ; but, in fact, they 
never captured him at all. In chap, viii, 8 it is said they took from 
him India, which, however, he never possessed. In chap, viii, 16 it is 
stated that the Romans entrust their government to one man annu- 
ally, who rules over the whole country, and everybody obeys him. 
It is well known that they elected two consuls annually. We need 
not cite other errors. Now, if an author about the time of the Mac- 
cabees, writing of events that occurred and of customs that existed 
in his own age and in the ages immediately preceding, has commit- 
ted such errors, what would he have done had he attempted to de- 
scribe Babylonian history and customs ? 

5. OTHER ARGUMENTS IN PROOF OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE BOOK. 

The symbolic form of Daniel's prophecies suits well the place of 
their delivery. In chaps, viii, 2, and x, 4, he represents river banks 
as the scenes of his visions. This was very appropriate for a prophet 
in Babylon, but not for one in Palestine. Daniel was familiar with 
the Euphrates, Tigris, and other streams, either in the vicinity of 
Babylon or not very remote; and we find that the Deity usually 
adapts himself to the conceptions and positions of the prophets in his 
revelations to them. The imagery of Daniel's vision in the seventh 
chaptei is nearly the same as that found on monuments in the ruins 
of Nineveh. Daniel speaks of a lion that had eagle's wings, and of 
a leopard that had four wings. Here we are strongly reminded of 
the winged dull and other figures excavated by Layard. Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream of the great image is in exact accordance with Baby- 
lonian taste, for the Babylonians were remarkably fond of the gro- 
tesque and the rud#. " In his [Daniel's] strains," remarks Schlosser. 
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wno is no friend to Scripture, " a Chaldean and Babylonian style is 
so conspicuous that it strongly expresses the character of the times 
in which he lived." 

The character of Daniel's prophecies suits his position. He was 
engaged in the State affairs of the greatest nation of the Agreement be- 
age. It is therefore very probable that he would be deeply 5J^£anow f 
anxious to know what would be the fate of this kingdom and ws work, 
especially in relation to the influence it would have upon the chosen 
people. Further, it is probable, unless we deny all prophecy, that 
God would make known to him the future, and choose him for the 
office which the history ascribes to him. 

The Messianic character of the book is remarkable. Poverty of 
ideas and want of comprehensive views of the Messiah's kingdom 
mark the apocryphal writings. Daniel describes the four great king* 
doms of the ancient world, and in his lofty flight passes rapi'dly to 
the fifth kingdom, that of the Messiah, which should break in pieces 
and consume all these kingdoms, and stand forever. In his descrip- 
tion of the Ancient of Days he employs the most sublime imagery, 
and represents myriads as gathered before him for judgment. Are 
these lofty and pious conceptions consistent with base imposture ? 

In i Maccabees ii, 49-60, it is stated that Mattathias, when about 
to die, exhorted his sons to steadfastness in the law, by referring 
them to many distinguished examples of obedience to God in time 
of trial in different ages of the world. He names Abraham, Joseph, 
Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, David, and Elijah. Immediately following 
these worthies, and in the same list, are the following, found in the 
Book of Daniel : " Ananias, Azarias, and Mishael, by believing, were 
saved from the flame. Daniel in his simplicity [innocency] was 
saved from the mouth of the lions." Now, since the other names in 
this list are selected from the written history of the Jews, it is very 
probable that these last are also the names of distinguished Jews 
occurring in written history. If it had been a floating tradition, it is 
very improbable that it would have been cited. Mattathias died 
about B. C. 166, and the first Book of Maccabees was written prob- 
ably forty years later. Even if Mattathias did not use the examples 
in Daniel attributed to him, the writer must have believed that the 
Book of Daniel was then in existence, which is an important point. 

Between B. C. 285 and 140 the entire Old Testament was trans- 
lated into Greek. In this version (the LXX), Daniel was included. 
The phrase, (UiXvyfia tQw&ow$, abomination of desolation, 1 Mace, i, 54, 
was, in all probability, taken from Dan. ix, 27, in the LXX. These 
facts themselves make it probable that the Book of Daniel existed 
before the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. In the third book of the 
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Sibylline Oracles, composed for the most part by an Alexandrian Jew 
of the Maccabean age, according to the recent critical investigations, 
there is an evident imitation of the Book of Daniel in several points. 
This is another probable proof of the existence of our book before 
the Maccabean age. 

There is a striking difference between the book of Daniel and 
Freedom of the the apocryphal writings in a point we think worthy of no* 
pmyentai tt» ^ ce — it* freedom from prayers in the midst of narratives. 
**mttt: Tobit, i Maccabees, Judith, and, indeed, all the apocry- 
phal books — we know of no exception — abound with prayers and 
ejaculations. The Book of Esther, in Hebrew, contains no prayers; 
but there is no want of them in the Greek version. In Daniel not 
a word of prayer is mentioned as having been uttered by the Hebrew 
children in the fiery furnace. In the Greek version, however, prayers 
are put into their mouths. No prayers are ascribed to Daniel in the 
lions' den. Had Daniel ' been written in the age of the apocryphal 
writers, it would, in all probability, have abounded in prayers and 
pious ejaculations. It is difficult to explain how the book could 
have arisen in the age of such writers, at the time the Greek version 
was made, and yet be wanting in the very additions characteristic of 
the times. In several places in chap, ix Daniel uses the name ron% 
Jehovah; but there can be no doubt that already, before the age 
of the Maccabees, the Jews had ceased to use that name, through a 
superstitious reverence. 

If the Book of Daniel was not written about the time of the cap- 
tivity, then we have no authentic history of that period. But if any 
events of importance occurred during that period — any events of 
the character of those in the book of Daniel — they would, in all prob- 
ability, have been written about that time. The history in Daniel 
shows that God had not abandoned his people during the captivity, 
and that the Divine interposition in their behalf prepared the way 
for their return to their native land. 

But we must not overlook the testimony of our Saviour and his 
The testimony apostles to the book. He calls Daniel the prophet, and 
JL aposUttto re ^ ers to h* s prophecy concerning the abomination of 
DanieL desolation (Matt, xxiv, 15). The appellation our Sav- 

iour gives himself, " Son of man," is taken from Dan. vii, 13. The 
imagery in the Book of Revelation is partly borrowed from it ; and 
Paul's description of the man of sin (2 Thess. ii) seems to have been 
partly derived from it. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
refers to the Hebrew children in the fiery furnace and to Daniel in 
the lions* den (chap, xi, 33, 34). 

'The prayer ©1 Daniel in chap. U is required by the circumstance*. 
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APOCRYPHAL ADDITIONS TO THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF DANIEL. 

In the LXX we find several long additions to the Hebrew and 
Chaldee text of Daniel. They consist of the Story of Susanna (sixty- 
four verses), prefixed to the book , the Prayer of Atariah, and the 
Thanksgiving Hymn of the three Hebrew children in the fiery fur- 
nace (sixty-seven verses), inserted between the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth verses of chapter iii; and the Story of Bel and the 
Dragon (forty-two verses), placed at the end of the book. Fttrst re- 
marks that these additions are found also in the Talmuds and in 
the Midrash. From this he infers that they existed in Hebrew as well 
as in Aramaic and Greek, and that to suppose that the Greek was their 
oiiginal language is more than doubtful. 1 But it seems evident that 
the Story of Susanna was originally written in Greek from the parono- 
masia on o%ivw and ogfoei, and irptw and npiaai. These additions 
to the book of Daniel are totally destitute of authority. 



CHAPTER LIL 

THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 

THE twelve minor prophets are Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micab, Nahura, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi. Their works are small books, and, all com- 
bined, do not (ill as many pages as the Prophet Ezekiel. Several 
of them contain each but two or three chapters ; and one of them, 
Obadiah, but a single one. They stand in the third division of the 
Hebrew Bible, embracing later prophets, immediately after Ezekiel, 
in the order in which they stand in the English version. If the pas- 
sage in Jesus Sirach * be genuine, they formed in his time one col- 
lection. It is evident that in the time of Josephus they made one 
book. In the canon of Melito * and Jerome * they formed one book. 
The ancient tradition of the Jews * relates that they were united into 
one volume, because otherwise they might have been lost on account 
of their being so small. For the most part they are arranged in the 
order of time. 

THE PROPHET HOSEA.* 

This prophet exercised his ministry in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 

Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam. 

1 Ueber den Kanon, pp. loa, 103. •xlix, 10. •In Euseb., Hist Eccl , iv, 96 

4 Preface to Samuel and Kings. * Funt, p. 28. * Hebrrw, POTTl* £ettivrot$t* 
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the son of Joash, king of Israel — a period of not less than sixty years. 
Nothing is known of his personal history. It is stated simply thai 
he was the son of Beeri. According to a tradition f of the Jews he 
was a Reubenite, from beyond the Jordan. His prophecies were di- 
rected principally to Ephiraim and Samaria, and but occasionally to 
Judah. He doubtless spent most of his time among the ten tribes, 
and he speaks of " our king " when referring to one of these princes 
(chapter vii, 5). It is not improbable that he was born in that 
kingdom. 

The book may be appropriately divided into two parts : First, the 
symbolical actions of the prophet in entering upon his ministry 
(chaps, i-iii) ; and, secondly, the prophecies respecting the ten tribes 
chiefly, but also, in some instances, Judah (chaps, iv-xiv). 

DATE OP COMPOSITION. 
It cannot be certainly determined whether the prophecies were 

written before a ^ wr * tten at tne same ^ me » or at different periods dur- 
toe fail of s»- ing the reign of the several monarchs whose names stand 
""^ at the beginning of the book. Yet it is probable that 

they contain the substance of what the prophet at various times de- 
livered orally, and that they were written down in their present form 
near the close of his life. From the many exhortations addressed to 
the ten tribes, and from the prophecy of the desolation of Samaria, 
the book bears internal evidence of having been written before the 
fall of Samaria (B. C. 721). It is evident that the Jirst chapter was 
delivered, and in all probability written, before the death of Zacha- 
riah (about B. C. 772), the last king of the line of Jehu ; for in chap. 
i, 4, Jehovah says, " I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house 
of Jehu." 

Nowhere in the book is there any intimation that the house of 
Jehu had already fallen, or that Samaria had been taken by the As- 
syrian king. In chap, x, 14, it is said, "All thy fortresses shall be 
spoiled, as Shalman spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle." But 
this passage throws no light upon the time of the composition of the 
book, for it is not certain that Shalman is the same as Shalmaneser, 
and if it were we do not know which one is meant, as three SJialma* 
/users reigned between B. C. 860 and B. C. 722. The Beth arbel* 

1 Jotham reigned sixteen years, and Ahaz sixteen ; and from the death of Jero- 
boam II. to the death of Uzziah and the beginning of Jotham *s reign, there were 
twenty-five years ; which, added together, make a total of fifty-seven ; and, by al- 
lowing one or two years in the reign of Jeroboam, and one or two in that of Eea- 
ekiah, we have about sixty years. • Ueber den Kanon, p. 29 

• FB:st supposes this to be Arbela in Persia ; while Gesenius thinks it is probabW 
Aibela in Galilee. 
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spoken of is probably Arbela, near Gaugaracla, in Persia. It is 
probable that Hosea left the kingdom of the ten tribes, and came to 
Judah, with his book of prophecies, some time before the capture 
of Samaria. Hence it was preserved, and put among the other 
prophets. 

THE CHARACTER OP THE PROPHECIES OF HOSEA. 

44 The style of Hosea," says Keil, " is highly poetical, rich in bold 
and powerful imagery, full of vigorous thinking and beautiful de- 
lineation, yet often abrupt, bounding from one image to another, 
and by no means free from difficulties and obscurities. The lan- 
guage has many peculiar words and unusual constructions." ' He 
is also distinguished for directness, and for the practical charactei 
of his teachings. 

THE PROPHET JOEL. 1 

Nothing is known of the personal history of this prophet. He 
is simply called the son of Pethuel (chap, i, i). His prophecies are 
directed to Judah and Jerusalem (chapters ii, i, 15, 17, 23, 32; iii, 
1, 6, 8, 16-21), and, in all probability, he dwelt in Jerusalem. 

The book is naturally divided into two parts. The firsts embrac- 
ing chaps, i, ii, 1-17, contains a description of the plagues that have 
come upon the land of Judah, especially the plague of locusts, and 
also an announcement of the judgments of the Almighty that are 
about to overtake the people. The second part, embracing chaps, ii, 
18-iii, contains promises of deliverance and prosperity to Judah, and 
announces the blessings and judgments of God in Messianic times. 

Two questions arise respecting the plague of locusts : Does the 
prophet predict the plague, or does he describe it as Qo«ttonf oon- 
already existing? Is the plague of locusts to be under- JJJiJftf *! 
stood literally, or allegorically, for great armies of men ? «!*■. 
Bleek remarks that Luther, Calvin, and most of the recent exposi- 
tors, regard it as a description of a present plague, and that most 
recent interpreters understand it of 'real locusts. Hengstenberg 
regards it as prophetic and allegorical, as a " poetical description, 
and not one of natural history ; " a representation of destructive 
invading armies, under the figure of devouring locusts. 

The language used in the very beginning of the description indi- 
cate 1 that it is something already present : " Hear this, ye old men, 
and give car, ail ye inhabitants of the land. Hath this been in your 

1 Introduction, vol. i, p. 371, In Clark's Foreign Theological (library. 
• Hebrew, Jap 1 *. To whom Jehovah is Cod. 
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days, or even in the days of your fathers? Tell ye your children 
of it, and let your children tell their children, and their children 
another generation. That which the palmer-worm hath left hath 
the locust eaten," etc. (chap, i, 2-4). If it be conceded that the 
plague is described as something present, it will follow that the 
description is literal ; for no one would think of representing an 
army of men who were laying waste the country and slaughtering 
human beings as a swarm of locusts destroying all the vegetation^ and 
climbing up upon the houses^ and entering in at the windows. But on 
the supposition that the description is prophetic and allegorical, 
there arises this difficulty, that it is too minute. Parables and alle- 
gories never admit of minute application, and are expressed in gen- 
eral terms. From chapter i, 20, it appears that a drought at the 
same time had come upon the land. This must be taken literally, 
and furnishes presumptive proof that the other is literal also. Some 
of the verbs in the description are in the future tense ; but the 
Hebrew often uses this tense for the present. The locusts are 
called a nation ("u), but this word is used in various passages for 
44 flights or troops of animals" (Gesenius). In chapter ii, 17, the 
priests are exhorted to pray to the Lord to spare his heritage, that 
the heathen may not use a song of derision against them. In chap, 
ii, 19, God promises to send corn, wine, and oil to his people, and 
no more to make them a reproach among the heathen. It is obvious 
that the destruction of the country by the locusts would furnish the 
heathen an occasion to revile the Israelites as being abandoned of 
God, or to assert that he was unable to save them. 

THE DATE OP THE PROPHECY OF JOEL. 

There is nothing definite in the book respecting the age to which 
Written after ll belongs. From the way in which Judah and Jerusa- 
tbe revolt of lem are named, it is clear that it was written after the 
tbe ten tribe*. separat i on f the ten tribes from the house of David 
and while the temple was still standing (chapter ii, 17). Bunsen 
places it as early as B. C. 950; and Hilgenfeld subsequently to the 
return of the Jews from Babylon. These are the two extremes. 
Schrader decides in favour of B. C. 870 as the date of the prophecy. 
He fixes upon this date for the following reasons : first, there is no 
mention made either of the Syrians (and, therefore, the prophecy i3 
earlier than 2 Kings xii, 17), or of the Assyrians (for this reason it is 
previous to Amos), but simply of Phoenicians and Philistines (chap, 
iii, 4; compare 2 Chron. xxi, 16), Egyptians and Edomites (chapter 
iii, 19; compare 2 Kings viii, 20-22 ; xiv, 7), as people hostile to Is- 
rael ; secondly, the institutions of the Mosaic law are presupposed; 
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and, finally, Joel is imitated by Amos (compare Amos i, z witL Joel 
iii, i6).' On very similar grounds Keil * decides in favour of a date 
between B. C. 877 and B. C. 847. 

But it must be observed that it is impossible to determine on 
internal grounds whether Amos has quoted Joel or Joel Amos ; and 
the fact that Joe), does not speak of the Assyrians among the ene- 
mies of Judah does not compel us to place him earlier than about 
the middle of the eighth century before Christ, when the Assyrians 
appeared as the enemies of Israel. In chapter iii, 4-8, the prophet 
remonstrates with Tyre and Zidon and the coasts of Palestine (Phil- 
istines), because they " have taken away my silver and my gold," 
and carried into their temples "my goodly, pleasant things; " "The 
children also of Judah and the children of Jerusalem have ye sold 
unto the Grecians/* etc. It is in the highest degree probable that 
the prophet here refers to an irruption of the Philistines and others, 
who broke into the house of King Jehoram and carried away all its 
substance, "and his sons, also, and his wives" (2 Chron. xxi, 16, 17). 
This was about B. C. 887. It seems that at the same time the Phil- 
istines damaged the temple in Jerusalem, as not many years after- 
ward mention is made of breaches in the house of the Lord (2 Kings 
xii, 4-1 6). We may conclude that the book was written about B.C. 
870. Bleek, 1 from certain resemblances it bears to Amos, places 
it about B.C. 800. Fttrst places it B. C. 885.* 

CHARACTER OF HIS PROPHECY. 

On this point Bleek well remarks : " In a literary, poetical point 
of view, Joel's prophecy belongs to the finest productions of Hebrew 
literature. In florid, vivid description it is unsurpassed. Also in 
respect to its prophetic, Messianic character it is important ; al- 
though, of course, in this it stands somewhat behind the predictions 
of many other prophets." ' 

THE PROPHET AMOS.* 

Of this prophet we know nothing more than what is derived from 
his own writings. He informs us in the beginning of his prophecy 
that he was one of the herdmen of Tekoa/ and that in the days of 
Uzziah, king of Judah, and in those of Jeroboam, son of Joash, king 
of Israel, two years before the earthquake, he received the oracles 

1 De Wette— Schroder, p. 454. 'IntroA, I, p. 376, in Clark's For. Theo. Lib 
'Einleitung, p. 530. * Ueber den Kanon, p. 30. 

•Einleitung, p. 531. "Hebrew, 01&*. Born*. 

* A town about twelve miles south of Jerusalem, on the borders rf the Desert of 
Judea. 
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concerning Israel. He further tells us that he was no I rophet, noi 
the son of a prophet, but " a herdman and a gatherer of sycamore 
fruit; and the Lord took me as I followed the dock, and the Lord 
said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel " (chapter vii, 
*4> 15)- While engaged in the prophetic office at Bethel, Amaziah, 
priest of that place, sent a message to Jeroboam, king of Israel, that 
Amos was conspiring against him ; at the same time he exhorted the 
prophet to flee into the land of Judea and prophesy (chap, vii, 10-13). 
It is probable that he soon afterward left for the kingdom of Judah, 
where he doubtless wrote this book. Of his prophecies only the pas- 
sages chaps, ii, 4, 5, vi, 1, concern Judah and Jerusalem, his special 
mission being to the ten tribes. 

This book may be divided into two parts : the first (chaps, i— vi) 
containing prophecies against various nations, and reproofs and ex- 
hortations to Israel ; the second (chapters vii-ix) containing visions^ 
setting forth the divine judgments upon Israel, and also Messianic 
prophecies. 

THE DATE OF THE PROPHECIES OF AMOS. 

Amos states in the first verse that he received his oracles in the 
days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, king of Israel, and in the days 
of Uzziah, king of Judah, two years before the earthquake. From 
this jt appears that he received his commission that year, but we are 
unable to determine from it how long his ministry among the ten 
tribes lasted, though it is probable that it was completed in that 
single year. Jeroboam reigned from B. C. 825 to B. C. 784, and 
Uzziah from B. C. 810 to B. C. 758. Internal evidence confirms the 
superscription, for reference is made in chapter vii, 10 to Jeroboam 
as a contemporary. In Zechariah xiv, 5 reference is made to the 
earthquake in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah. According to the 
tradition of the Jews, 1 the earthquake occurred in the twenty-seventh 
year of the reign of Uzziah (about B. C. 783). As Jeroboam's reign 
ended B.C. 784, it is obvious that we cannot place Amos later than 
that date. Could we rest upon the Jewish tradition respecting the 
year of the earthquake, the date of the prophecy could be fixed with 
great accuracy at B. C. 785 ; but in the uncertainty of the tradition 
we may place it about B. C. 795. 

CHARACTER OF HIS PROPHECY. 

Respecting the literary character of Amos, Bleek remarks: "His 
language is poetical, even in narrating visions, but upon the whole 
it is very plain, calm, measured. In general it is pure."* " Nowhere 

'Ftirst. Ueberden Kanon, pp. 30, 31. • Einleitung, p. 535. 
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else, * says Ewald, "in the prophets do we meet with images from 
country life in such pure originality and loveliness, and in such in- 
exhaustible fulness." 



THE PROPHET OBADIAH. 1 

Nothing of a personal character is known of this prophet. Ac. 
cording to a tradition in the Talmud he was an Idumean who, at a 
later period passed over to Judaism and became Ahab's steward, 
and because he protected and supported a hundred prophets re- 
ceived the' prophetic gift.* This tradition seems to us to be of little 
value. It is evident from his prophecy that he was a Jew, living in 
Judah. 

The prophecy consists of but a single chapter of twenty-one verses, 
and is the smallest of the prophetic books. It is chiefly of a 
threatening character, and is directed against the Edomites on ac- 
count of their violence toward the children of Judah in the day of 
calamity, when Jerusalem was captured. At the same time judg- 
ment is declared against all the heathen ; but salvation and restora- 
tion are promised to the house of Jacob. Jacob and Joseph are to 
consume Esau as stubble ; the children of Israel that have been led 
away captive are to return, and deliverers shall stand on Zion to 
judge the mount of Esau. 

DATE OP THE PROPHECY. 

It is difficult to fix the date of this prophecy, as we have to rely 
altogether upon internal evidence of an obscure character; and 
hence the greatest diversity of opinion respecting it exists among 
biblical critics. In determining the age of Obadiah's prophecy, it is 
necessary to consider what relation it bears to a very similar one in 
Jer. xlix, 7-22, against Edom. From an examination of the proph- 
ecy in both of these prophets it is evident that one of them has 
copied the other. Which, then, is the original ? If Jeremiah is to 
be so regarded, we have the singular spectacle of a prophet making 
his appearance with a single chapter of matter, called a vision, piin- 
cipally borrowed from a great prophet living just before him ! What 
place could there be for him ! On the other hand, if Obadiah is the 
original, there is nothing strange in Jeremiah's borrowing from him 
in his own great prophetic book, just as he has borrowed from 
Isaiah. Eichnom, RosenmQller, Hengstenberg, H&vemick, Caspari, 
Keil, Kleinert, and others, are in favour of the originality of Oba- 

1 Hebrew, fi;*}?*, Worshipper of Jehovah. • FQret. Uelier den Kanon, p. 32. 
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diah, while Bertholdt, Knobel, Hitzig, Bleek, and others, favour that 
of Jeremiah. 

The capture of Jerusalem to which Obadiah refers cannot be 
that made by Nebuchadnezzar, for he carried away the people of 
Jerusalem to Babylon. The language of the prophet refers to a very 
different captivity : " The captivity of Jerusalem, which is in Seph- 
arad, shall possess the cities of the south" (ver 20). This most 
probably refers to the capture of the city in the reign of Jehoraxn 
(about B. C. 887), when the Philistines and the Arabians made an 
irruption into Judah and Jerusalem, and took captives, and carried 
off valuable property (2 Chron. xxi, 16, 17). To this Joel seems to 
refer (chap, iii, 4-6). He represents the children of Judab and 
Jerusalem as sold to the Grecians. The captivity of Jerusalem in 
Sepharad (Obadiah 20) — a district in or about Asia Minor— seems 
to be that of a part of the people carried away at that time. 

It seems best, then, to refer the plundering of Jerusalem, to which 
reference is made in Obadiah, to the reign of Jehoram, and the 
prophecy to the time immediately subsequent, or about B. C. 880. 
If it be conceded that Jeremiah quotes Obadiah, it will confirm this 
date. Hoffman and Delitzsch hold that Obadiah prophesied under 
Jehoram, and he is pLiced by Keil ' in the same age (about B. C. 
889-884). Hengstenbcrg, Havernick, and others, place him in the 
reign of Uzziah. Aben Ezra, Luther, and many recent writers, in* 
eluding Bleek, hold that Obadiah prophesied immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 



THE BOOK OF JONAH. 1 

It is stated in the beginning of this book that " the word of the 
Lord came unto Jonah the son of Amittai." He is evidently the 
same as "Jonah the son of Amittai the prophet, ... of Gath- 
hepher,"* who is mentioned in 2 Kings xiv, 25, in which it is stated 
that Jeroboam II. (B. C. 825-784) restored the coast of Israel ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord by this prophet. With the excep- 
tion of this statement, all that we know about him depends on the 
book that bears his name. 

This prophecy contains an account of Jonah's being sent by the 
Lord to preach to the Ninevites, his refusal to go, his taking ship for 
Tarshish, the storm, his being thrown overboard by the sailors to 
assuage it, his being swallowed by a sea monster, his restoration to 
land, his obedience to the second summons to declare to the Nin- 

1 Introduction, toL i, pp. 390, 391. • Hebrew, rni\ A 

• The same as Gittah-hepher (J*«b. xix, 13), a city of Zebulun. 
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evites that in forty days their city should be ovei thrown, their re- 
pentance, and Jonah's anger. 

CHARACTER AND DESIGN OF THE fcOOK. 

This book is wholly unlike any other book of the Old Testartent 
ir. its history, and in the singularity of Jonah's mission ; and it is ac- 
cordingly riot at all strange that it should give offence even to critics 
who are not especially skeptical, and that the most widely diverging 
views have been taken of it. Some few skeptics have produced two 
heathen myths, those of Hesione and Andromeda, as parallels to 
the account of Jonah being preserved in the belly of a fish, and 
have supposed that some connexion exists between them and this 
event in the life of Jonah. One of these is found in Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, xi, 211-220, and in Diodorus Siculus, iv, 42. The other 
in Ovid's Metamorphoses, iv, 670-739, and is, perhaps, nothing more 
than a variation of the preceding. But it is difficult to see what 
connexion these myths have with the history of Jonah. The idea 
that a Jewish writer would work up a heathen myth is so improbable 
that it should be rejected at once. 

Nor should the idea tnat the Book of Jonah is pure fiction find 
much favour; as it was utterly foreign to the spirit of the ancient 
Hebrews to invent such histories. De Wette ' observes, that " it is 
probable that the material of the book was derived from Book of Jon** 
the traditions among the people and the prophets ; for *° ***<». 
narratives of that kind in antiquity were not pure inventions. But 
whether real facts, and what ones out of the history of Jonah, lie at 
the foundation of the book, cannot be shown either from the thanks- 
giving hymn, chap, ii, 3, /"., and from Tobit xiv, 4, or ascertained 
by an arbitrary dissection of the materials." 

Bunsen supposed that the thanksgiving hymn of Jonah (chapter 
ii, 2-10) was a genuine production of that prophet, who composed it 
upon his being saved from the sea ; and that this hymn, being mis- 
understood, furnished the occasion for representing the history of 
Jonah in the form in which we find it Upon the basis of this song 
Bunsen attempted to restore what he deemed to be the real facts, 
though, as Bleek thinks, unsuccessfully. This latter writer, while ad- 
mitting that the author of the book may possibly have found something 
in t radition which he followed, yet, in denying that the book has an 
historical aim, though a purely didactic one, seems to deprive it of all 
historical foundation whatever.' 

**It is possible," says Davidson,' " that a true prophetic tradition 

1 De Wette— Schrader, p. 462. * Elnleihxne, pp. S^Q-S?* 

• Introduction, voL Hi, 279, 28a 
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Tba opinion of may lie at the foundation of the book. Jonah may have 
DaridaoQ. prophesied to the Ninevites, and various particulars re- 
specting his mission may either have been written by himself 01 
handed down orally. . . . We consider the much greater part of the 
book fictitious. A historical germ formed the foundation on which 
the writer worked." 

The book has been held to be a didactic fiction by Semler, Herder, 
Michaelis, Staudlin, and others. Hermann Van der Hardt, Less. 
And others, regard the book as a historical allegory; while Jahn 
and Pareau consider it a parable, and Gramberg and F. C. Baur, 
a poetical myth ; and Abarbanel, in the fifteenth century, " relying 
upon what is said of Jonah's falling asleep in the ship, wished the 
narrative about the fish that swallowed him to be taken for a dream." 
On the other hand, the book has been earnestly defended by Lilien- 
thal, Hess, Ldderwald, Piper, Steudel, Sack, Havernick, Baum* 
garten, Stuart, Delitzsch, Hengstenberg, Keil, and others. 

Keil expresses himself strongly in favour of the historical charac- 
ter of the book. " Its contents," says he, " are neither pure fiction, 
allegory, nor myth ; nor yet a prophetic legend, wrought up poet- 
ically with a moral or didactic aim, embellished into a miraculous 
story, and mingled with mythical elements ; but, with all its miracles, 
it is to be taken for a true history of deep prophetico-symbolic and 
Defenders of tv pi ca l significance." ' Delitzsch characterizes the book 
the authentic as " a confession of sin written down by the corrected 
ity of Jonati. p r0 ph et under a deep feeling of shame and godly self- 
denial, as he was moved by the Holy Spirit, which is incorporated 
with the prophetic writings for this reason, that Jonah, prophesying 
there in a manner contrary to his own wishes, was a type of Christ 
who was to come, in and through whom alone believers, even of the 
Old Testament age (Jonah iii, 5), have a share in grace."* 

The book was regarded by the ancient Jews and Christians as real 
history. In the Book of Tobit, which was, in all probability, written 
some centuries before Christ, and evidently in Hebrew, Tobit de- 
clares that he believes "what the Prophet Jonah said concerning 
Nineveh, that it shall be destroyed " (chap, xiv, 4); and again, re- 
specting this city, "that certainly those things will come to pass 
which Jonah the Prophet spoke " (chap, xiv, 8). 

In the Targum of Jonathan Ben-Uzziel * on the Prophet Nahum, it 
is said that Jonah the Prophet, the son of Amittai, prophesied against 
Nineveh. Josephus 4 gives an account of Jonah, taken almost ex- 
clusively from this book, and adds : " I have narrated the account 

'Introduction, vol i, p. 395. in Clark's For. TheoL Lib. . •Ibid., p. 398. 
'Made about ihe lime of Christ ' 4 Antiq. f ix. 10. 
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concerning him as I have found it written." In the time of the 
Talmudists ' the book was regarded as historical. 

The book does not profess to be written by Jonah. The first per- 
son is nowhere used except in the psalm of thanksgiving. The lan- 
guage of the book seems to belong to a quite late period. The use 
of V* for wV, which) in the phrase 'oWa, because of whom (chap, i, 7), 

and in 'Wa, on my account^ belongs to late Hebrew, opo, mandate* 
decree (Jonah iii, 7), is from the Chaldee ; ni'fip, ship, is the same 
as Syriac ar.d Arabic ; TBM, to suffer shipwreck (chap, i, 4), is found 
elsewhere in this sense (Ezekiel xxvii, 34; 2 Chronicles- p^-j^.^, — 

xx * 37) 1 T3 ^ 71 > in the sense to remove (chap, iii, 6), be- tt» language. 

•*■» , afthlsbook. 

longs to late Hebrew. ypv, a walk % way (chap, iii, 3, 4), 

is also a late Hebrew word ; and ngpnn, to think upon (chap, i, 6), is the 

same as the Chaldee. But if the book was written by Jonah, it *as 

composed at least as early as about B. C. 825. The language seems 

altogether inconsistent with such an early date, and would indicate 

a period just before, or very soon after, the Babylonian captivity. 

Respecting Jewish tradition in reference to the author of the book, 

Ftirst remarks : '* Since, with the exception of the inserted prayer, 

nothing indicates that the prophet himself composed it — as it for 

the most part is only a narrative respecting Jonah — in the Tal- 

ft/iudic period the question respecting its author was left altogether 

indecided." ■ 

The writer's aim seems to be didactic: to show, first of all, the folly 
rf disobeying God when one is called to perform import- The witter*! 
ant work ; but especially to set forth in a conspicuous pun***, 
manner the greatness of the Divine mercy to all men who repent of 
their sins, though they may not be of the covenant people. In con- 
trast with this, the purpose is to show in a striking way the narrow- 
ness of the soul of the prophet, who preferred that all the inhabitants 
of this great city, the innocent with the guilty, should be cut off, 
rather than that a doubt should be cast upon the reality of his 
prophetic mission. 

The tone of the book stands out in marked contrast with the nar- 
row and exclusive spirit of the Jews, and approximates the liberality 
of Christianity. It is difficult to see how the history of such a mis- 
sion ' to Nineveh could have arisen had it not been based upon a 
well-authenticated fact. Nor would the book have been admitted 
among the prophets if there had been any serious doubts about the 
truth of that mission. We have still other grounds for holding fas* 

1 Ueber den Kanon, p. 33. * Ibid , p. 33. 

* In Ezek. iii, 5. 6 there b a not improbable reference to thb mission 

Vou I.— 28 
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to the reality of the mission of Jonah to the Ninevites. Christ refers 
to this in such a way that he must have regarded it as a fact. " The 
me* of Nineveh/' says he, " shall rise in the judgment with this gen- 
eration, and shall condemn it : because they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonah ; and, behold, a greater than Jonah is here." ' He says 
further : " As Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, so shall also the 
Son of man be to this generation." * Or, as it stands in Matthew xii, 
39, 40 . •* There shall no sign be given to it, but the sign of the prophet 
Jonah : for as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale's 
(Kfjroe, shark, whale, etc.) belly, so shall the Son of man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth."* 

THE PROPHET MIC AH. 4 

This prophet was a native of Moresheth, a town in Judah, about 
thirty miles south-west from Jerusalem. He prophesied concerning 
Samaria and Jerusalem in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah. He seems to have spent his time for the most 
part in Judah, but must have also visited the ten tribes when he de- 
livered his prophecy respecting them. He is mentioned in Jeremiah 
xxvi, 18 as " Micah the Morasthite," who prophesied in the days of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, respecting the utter desolation of Jeru- 
salem. 

Chapters i — mil contain prophecies directed to Samaria and Judah, 
threatening them with the judgments of God on account of the sins 
of the people. Chapters iv, v refer chiefly to the Messiah, and to 
the prosperity of Israel under his reign. Chapters vi, vii describe 
true religion, rebuke the wickedness of the people, and, at the same 
time, encourage them to look to God for pardon. 

THE DATE OP HIS PROPHECY. 

Although Micah states that the word of the Lord came to him in 
the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, it is not to be supposed 



1 Matt xii, 41- Ldce xi, 32 has the same passage. * Luke xi, 30. 

* The passage in which mention is made of Jonah being in the whale's belly it 
found only in Matt xii, 40. In the allusion to Jonah it is omitted by Luke (xi, 30-32.) 
Neander thinks that the reference in Matt, xii, 40 to the resurrection of Christ u is 
quite foreign to the original sense and connexion of the passage," and that "the 
▼erse in question is a commentary by a later hand."— Life of Christ, pp. 245, 246, 
M'Clintock and Blumenthal's Trans. It is true that the Terse seems out of place 
but we have no sufficient authority for its rejection. 

4 P7^, Who as Jehovah t 
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thai the prophecies were written down at various times during a 
period of twenty-five or thirty years, but rather that his book gives 
the substance of the prophecies which he delivered at different times 
and afterward wrote down. Thus the question is, When did he 
compose the book ? It must have been before the capture of Sa- 
maria and the removal of the ten tribes; for we find in chap, vi, 16 
the complaint that " the statutes of Omri are kept, and all the works 
of the house of Ahab." From the whole tone of the book it is evi- 
dent that at the time of its composition Samaria was not yet cap- 
tured. But this event occurred in the sixth year of the reign of 
Hezekiah, B.C. 721. According to Jeremiah xxvi, 18 the prophecy 
contained in Micah iii, 12, respecting the utter desolation of Jerusa- 
lem, was delivered in the time of Hezekiah. The book, therefore, 
must have been composed between the first and sixth year of the 
reign of Hezekiah, B. C. 727-721. 

Respecting the character of his prophetic style, Keil says : w The 
prophetic discourse of Micah is like Isaiah's in the boldness and lofti- 
ness of the thought ; in the rounding off, the clearness and the liveli- 
ness of the representation; in the wealth of imagery and compari- 
sons (chaps, i, 8, 16; ii, 12, 13; iv, 9, 10, etc.), and other rhetorical 
figures, such as individualizing, dialogue (chaps, vi, 1-8 ; vii, 7-20), 
paronomasia, and play upon words (specially accumulated at chap, 
i, 10-15). Yet he is distinguished from him by quick and sudden 
changes from threatening to promise, and the reverse (chapters ii, 
12, 13; iv, 9-14; vii, 1 i t jf.) t which remind us of Hosea. The dic- 
tion soars poetically, and is rhythmically rounded off; and the lan- 
guage is classically pure." * 



THE PROPHET NAHUM. a 

The book bears the inscription, " The oracle respecting Nineveh ; 
the book of thfe vision of Nahum the Elkoshite." Apart from his 
prophecy nothing is known of him, and there has been a dispute even 
respecting the place, Elkosh, where he was born ; some fegarding it 
as a town of Galilee ; others as the village El-k&sh y near Mosul. 
Jerome * mentions the ruins of a village in Galilee by the name of 
Elecsi('i>\hx)i pointed out to him by a guide. Fdrst 4 remarks that 

1 Introduction, voL i, p. 405, in Clark's Foreign Theological Library. 
•WD, Consolation. 

• Preface to Nahum. He also remarks that some think that his father was £1 
\mus % who, according to the Hebrew tradition, was himself a prophet / 

* Ueber den Kanon, p. 36. 
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the tradition that his birth-place, Elkosh, was Elcesi in Galilte, and 
not Elkesh on the eastern bank of the Tigris, has much in its favour ; 
and that his abode was probably Capernaum (Kefar-Nachum), named 
after the prophet. 

The prophecy refers to one subject, the ruin of Nineveh. In pre- 
paring the way for the prediction of its overthrow the prophet dwells 
upon the attributes of God — that he is zealous and avengeth, reserv- 
ing wrath for his enemies; irresistible in power; slow to anger, 
good ; and a stronghold in the day of trouble. After this he proceeds 
to describe the wickedness and corruption of Nineveh, and the 
dreadful fate that awaits her on account of her wickedness (chaps, 
i-iii). 

DATE OP COMPOSITION. 

It is clear from the language of the book that when it was com- 
posed Nineveh was still standing. This great city, according to 
Herodotus, was captured by Cyaxares and the Medes (chap, i, 106). 
The following account of the capture and destruction of Nineveh is 
given by George Smith: "A* coalition of Necho, king of Egypt, 
Cyaxares, king of Media, and Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, was 
formed against Assyria, and the Medes and Babylonians, after de- 
feating the Assyrian forces, laid siege to Nineveh. The lofty walls 
of the city long resisted their efforts, but after two years there hap- 
pened a great overflow of the Tigris, which swept away part of the 
wall of the city. Through the breach the besiegers entered, on the 
subsiding of the flood, and captured the city. The last king of As- 
syria, finding his city was taken, made a pile of all his valuables in 
the palace, and, setting fire to it, perished himself in the flames. 
The city was now plundered and at once destroyed; it did not 
gradually decay, like Babylon, but from the time of its capture it 
ceased to have any political importance, and its site became almost 
forgotten." 1 This was about B. C. 607, as the reign'of the last king 
of Nineveh, as given by Smith, is B. C. 620-607.* 

As the date of the prophecy cannot be later than B. C. 607, it 
cannot be earlier than about B. C. 665. It is clear from Nahum iii, 
8-1 1 that Thebes (No) was already led away captive. In Smith's 
translation * of the history of Assurbanipal from the columns of Nin- 
eveh, this monarch states that in his second expedition to Egypt 
and Ethiopia " the spoil, great and unnumbered, I carried off from 
the midst of Thebes." His history is recorded from B.C. 671 to 

1 Assyrian Discoveries, 1873. '874. pp. 93. 94- 'Ibid., p. 447. 

•Ibid., p. 329. 
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E. C. 645 ; and as be made many expeditions to different nations, 
this second expedition to Egypt and Ethiopia was in all proba- 
bility about five' years, or something more, from the beginning of his 
reign. 

THE PROPHETIC STYLE OP THE BOOK. 

It is distinguished for beauty, originality, regularity and purity of 
diction, and belongs to the very best class of the prophetic writings. 

THE PROPHET HABAKKUK. 1 

The title of the book is, " The Oracle which Habakkuk the 
Prophet saw." Nothing is known of the personal history of this 
prophet, and his name nowhere occurs in Jewish history* outside 
of his book. In his prophecy he gives us no information respecting 
himself. 

The book consists of two parts — a prophecy, and a prayer, or psalm. 
The prophetic part is in the form of a dialogue between Jehovah and 
the prophet, in which the wickedness of men and the holiness of 
God are discussed. In this prophecy the Jews are threatened with 
destruction from the Chaldeans (chaps, i, ii). The prayer or psalm 
is a sublime description of the exhibition of divine power in the 
exodus of the Israelites (chap. iii). In its grandeur and beauty it 
is surpassed by nothing in the Old Testament. 

THE DATE OF THE DELIVERY OF THE PROPHECY. 

As Habakkuk announces that the Chaldeans are to be raised up 
against the Jewish people — an event which was so strange as to be 
incredible — it is clear that at the time of this announcement the 
Chaldean power was not at all threatening, and that Babylon was a 
secondary power in the Assyrian dominion. Since the Chaldeans 
were to be raised up in the lifetime 9 of the prophet's contempo- 
raries, the prophecy was probably written twenty or thirty years 
before the captivity of Jehoiachin, about B. C. 620 or 630. Fttrst 
remarks that the Talmudic tradition placed the beginning of the 

'pi£3?. £*•*«<*. 

* In the superscription to the Apocryphal story of Bel and the Dragon, in the 
Codex Chist of the LXX, and in the Syrian-hexapla version made from it, it it 
stated that Habakkuk was of the tribe of Levi In this Apocryphal story an angel 
is represented as taking Habakkuk by the hair of his head, and transporting him 
to Babylon, to aid Daniel. All of these statements are equally unfounded. 

•This must be the meaning of the expression, " I will work a work in your 
iays." 
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prophecies of Habakkuk in the latter part of Manasseh's reign 
(B. C. 645-641 J.* Bleek i refers the prophecy to the reign of Jehoi- 
akim (B. C. 610-599). He thinks the last chapter may have been 
written somewhat later than the prophecy. De Wette * thinks that 
chapter i, 5, etc., points certainly to the reign of Jehoiakim, and that 
chapter iii does not demand a later date. We see no good reason for 
supposing that chapter iii was written at a later period than chapters 
i and ii. 

THE PROPHET ZEPHANIAH. 4 

This prophet delivered his oracles, as he himself informs us, in 
the days of Josiah, son of Aramon, king of Judah, whose reign falls 
B. C. 641-610. He was the great-grandson of Amariah, who was 
the son of Hezekiah (chap, i, 1). According to a Jewish* tradition 
this Hezekiah was no other than the distinguished Jewish king. 
And this would seem probable from the fact that the name stands 
back as far as the fourth generation. There is no reason for this 
except the hypothesis that this ancestor was a man of distinction. 
Certainly he belonged to the tribe of Judah, and most probably 
lived in Jerusalem. 

The prophecy opens with the denunciation of terrible judgments 
from God upon Judah and Jerusalem for idolatry and universal 
wickedness (chaps, i, ii, 3). Severe judgments are next denounced 
upon the Philistines, Moabites, Ammonites, Ethiopians, and Assyria 
and Nineveh (chap, ii, 4-15). After this the prophet returns to Je- 
rusalem, and describes the wickedness of the people, prophets and 
priests and closes with promises of happiness to Israel in the future, 
in which he evidently refers to Messianic times (chap. iii). 

THE DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE PROPHECY. 

According to a tradition of the Jews/ Zephaniah prophesied in 
the time between B. C. 627, before the reform of divine worship had 
been made by Josiah, when the book of the law was discovered in 
the temple, and B. C. 6a 1, when that reformation of worship was 
completed. De Wette* refers the prophecy to the first years of Jo- 
siah *s reign. Bleek thinks that it was composed probably before the 
eighteenth year of that monarch's reign, as there is no mention in it 
of the reforms instituted by him." 

1 Ueber den Kanon, jx 90. * Einleitung, p. 545. 

• In De Wette— Schrader, p. 47a *n;*M» Whom Jtkcvak prwUctu 

•In Flint, Ueber den Kanon, p. 38. * Furs*, p. 38. 

'Page 472. * Page 548. 
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According to 2 Chron. xxxiv, 3, Josiah began his reforms in his 
twelfth year. And it would seem from chap, i, 4, where it is stated, 
" I will cut ofl the remnant of Baal from this place," that Josiah had 
already begun his reforms. In chap, i, 8 it is said, " I will punish 
the king's children." This, in all probability, refers to the sons of 
the reigning monarch, and to them as already born. But as Josiah 
was only eight years old when he began to reign, it is not probable 
that he had sons before he was more than twenty years of age. 
Upon the whole, we think the prophecy was written some time 
before the eighteenth year of Josiah 's reign, or about B. C. 630. It 
is evident from the prophecy of the destruction of Nineveh that 
that city was still standing. But Nineveh was destroyed B. C. 607.' 

CHARACTER OP THE PROPHECY. 

It is by no means distinguished for boldness and originality. In 
the prophecy of the desolation of Nineveh Nahum had already led 
the way. Some of Zephaniah's descriptions, as chapters ii, 14, 15, 
iii, 16, 17, are borrowed from, or based on, Isaiah. It occasionally 
contains paronomasias. Its language, however, is pure. Bleek re- 
marks that the prophecy is remarkable for containing a prediction 
of the conversion of the heathen nations, even of those who execute 
the divine judgments upon Israel. 1 

THE PROPHET HAGGAI.' 

This prophet states very definitely that the word of the Lord 
came to him on the first day of the sixth month of the second year 
of the reign of Darius (Hystaspes), B. C. 520. All the other dates 
which he gives for the divine communications belong also to the 
second year of the reign of Darius. Apart from this book, our 
prophet is mentioned in Ezra v, 1, 2 as prophesying to the Jews 
while they were rebuilding the temple, after the return from Baby- 
lon in the second year of Darius, and as helping Zerubbabel and 
Joshua in their work. 

The book consists of four communications made by the prophet 
in the second year of Darius; the first to the people, declaring 
that the failure of their crops is owing to their having failed to 
rebuild the house of the Lord, and that the pleasure and presence 
of Tshovah will attend them in performing this work. Th* second 

1 The last king of Nineveh. Assurebil-ili, reigned frr.m B. C. 620-607. See SiniuY* 
Assyrian Discoveries, 1873, '874, P- 447» 
* Einl< itung, p. 549. 
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communication, made likewise to the whole people, in which they 
are assured .that this second temple, though inferior in splendour to 
the first, shall have greater glory than it, and that Jehovah will shake 
all nations, and the most excellent of the nations* shall come (to it), 
and the house shall -be filled with glory. The third communication 
is addressed to the priests, in which it is declared that the unclean- 
ness of the people is the ground of the failure of their crops. The 
fourth communication is made lo Zerubbabel, in which God de- 
clares that he will overthrow the kingdoms of the earth, but prom* 
ises that Zerubbabel shall be made as a signet, by which the Jewish 
governor seems to be a type of Christ. 

THE PROPHET ZECHARIAH.' 

This prophet calls himself the son of Barachiah, the son of Iddo 
It is clear from Neh. xii, 16 that he was a priest, and that he went 
up from Babylon to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel. In Ezra v, 1,2 
he is mentioned as prophesying along with Haggai, and aiding in 
the rebuilding of the temple. In this passage he is called simply 
the son of Iddo. This is done either for brevity, or, what is more 
probable, because his father was already dead when Ezra wrote, and 
his grandfather was his nearest living ancestor. He states in the 
beginning of his prophecy that the word of the Lord came unto 
him in the eighth month of the second year of Darius. Besides 
this, he gives two other dates of divine communications — the twenty- 
fourth day of the eleventh month, in the same year (chap, i, 7), 
and the fourth day of the ninth month of the fourth year of Darius 
(chap, vii, 1). He was a young man (t>n) when called to the pro- 
phetic office (chap, ii, 4). 

This book may be appropriately divided into /our sections. The 
first (chaps, i-vi) contains eight visions, setting forth the provi- 
dence of (iod and his special care over Israel. The design heie is, 
to encourage the Jewish people to rebuild the temple and Jerusalem, 
and to inspire them with hope for the future. The second section 
(chaps, vii, viii) contains no visions, but abounds in exhortations to 
perform the practical duties of religion, and gives promises of future 
happiness and prosperity to the Jews. The third section (chaps, 
x-xi) contains prophecies pertaining chiefly to Israel. In chap, ix, 
9, 10 the Messiah is promised. The fourth section (chap, xii-xiv) con- 

1 The English version of Hag. ii, 7, is not borne out by the Hebrew, which is 
literally, " And they shall come, the excellent of the nations." There secnu. to bt 
no direct reference to the Messiah in this passage. 
rr"CT« Whom Jehwah rftnemhtrs. 
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tains prophecies respecting Judah and Jerusalem and the Messiah's 
kingdom, and the judgments that shall overtake the enemies of Jeru- 
salem. 

GENUINENESS OP CHAPTERS IX-XIV. 

, In modern times the genuineness of chapters ix-xiv has been vio- 
lently assailed, and they have been attributed by the most of theix 
tmpugners to two different writers, living at different periods before 
the Babylonian captivity. Some, indeed, have placed them in the 
time of Alexander, others in that of the Maccabees. 

The first doubt, so far as we know, about the genuineness of 
chapters ix-xi was expressed by an Englishman, Joseph Mede, in 
the seventeenth century, on the ground that the passage in chap, 
xi, n, 12 is quoted in Matt, xxvii, 9, 10 as the language of Jere- 
miah, and because the three chapters out of which the quotation is 
made are closely connected. He accordingly attributed them to 
Jeremiah. In the next century Whiston and other Englishmen 
followed him ; and they in turn were succeeded by Dftderlein, who 
attributed the six chapters (ix-xiv) to that prophet. Since vj ecttons — 
that time many German scholars, relying upon internal Med^wwatcm, 
grounds, have refused to attribute these last six chap- • adoUwri " 
ters to Zechariah. Among these may be named Bertholdt, Eich 
horn, Rosenmtlller, Hitzig, Ewald, Knobel, Bunsen, Bleek, and 
Schrader. On the other hand, the genuineness of these chapters 
has been defended by Kdster, Jahn, Hengstenberg, Ha*vernick, 
Keil, Stahelin, and others. De Wette, in the first three editions of 
his " Introduction," denied their genuineness, but in the fourth and 
subsequent editions he acknowledged it Schrader holds that chaps 
ix-xi belong-to a prophet in the first half of the eighth century B. C, 
and that chaps, xii-xiv fall in the period immediately preceding the 
Babylonian captivity. To about the same periods they are assigned 
by Bleek and others. 

In respect to chaps, ix-xi, it is urged that they must have been 
composed when both the kingdoms of Judah and Israel still existed 
ir. contiguity as parts of the covenant people/ and when the people 
still stood under the dominion of kings ; and that chap, xi, 8 seems 
to refer to times of anarchy following the death of Jeroboam II. in 
Israel. In chap, ix, 13 it is said, "When I have bent Judah for me, 
filled the bow with Ephraim," etc. ; and in chap, x, 6, 7, " I will 
strengthen the house of Judah, and I will save the house of Joseph. 
They of Ephraim shall be like a mighty man," etc. ; and in chap, 
xi, 14, " Then I cut asunder mine other staff, even Bands, that I 
might break the brotherhood between Judah and Israel." But it 
*So Bleek, Einleitnng, p. 559- 
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cannot be shown from these references to Judah and Israel that the 
prophecy was written before the ten tribes were carried away into 
captivity (B. C. 721); for there is no reference to these tribes as be- 
ing in Palestine, or to their capital, Samaria. On the contrary, it 
would appear from chap, x, 6 that the house of Joseph had already 
gone into captivity ; and the same may be said respecting Ephraim 
in the following verses (7, 8). In the passage, " I will cut off the char- 
iot from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem " (chap, ix, 10), ref- 
erence is made to the peaceable reign of the Messiah, whose kingdom 
shall extend "from the river to the ends of the earth." The other 
reference to Judah and Ephraim (chap, ix, 13) is also prophetic. 

Jeremiah uses the following language : " Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will sow the house of Israel and the house of 
Judah with the seed of man," etc. (chap, xxxi, 27); and, "Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah" (chap, xxxi, 31). 
But notwithstanding these references to the house of Israel, the ten 
tribes, had gone into captivity more than a hundred years before 
this. In Jer. xxxi, 18-20 there is a still clearer illustration of the pas- 
sages in Zechariah under discussion : " I have surely heard Ephraim 
bemoaning himself ... Is Ephraim my dear son ? is he a pleasant 
child ? " In spite of this, he had long since gone into captivity. 

In Obadiah 18 it is said: "And the house of Jacob shall be a 
Internal evl- ** re ' anc * ^ e house °*" J ose P n a flame." Notwithstanding 
denoeofgenu- this reference to the "house of Joseph," Bleek and 
menees. Schrader think that Obadiah was written after the de- 

struction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. The reference to Judah 
and Israel, in chap, xi, 14, refers apparently to a historical fact. In 
chap, ix, 5 it is said, "the king shall perish from Gaza; " but this 
does not imply a period preceding the Babylonian captivity, for 
when Alexander the Great laid siege to Gaza, about two hundred 
years after the time of Zechariah, the city was governed by a eunuch 
named Batis.' The Hebrew word f>o 9 king, often means the ruler 
of a single city, a satrap, or a petty despot. 

Hamath is also mentioned in chap, ix, 2, and although it may 
have been destroyed centuries before the time of Zechariah (Isa. 
xxxvi, 19), yet it is evident that it was afterward rebuilt, for it is men- 
tioned by Jeremiah (chap, xlix, 23) as being inhabited in his time. In 
chap, xi, 8 it is said, " Three shepherds also I cut off in one month " 
Bleek supposes the reference here to be to three kings : Zachariah, 
the son of Jeroboam II., who reigned six months; Shallum, who 
reigned one full month (2 Kings xv, 8-15); and some unknown 
1 Arrian's Expedition of Alexander, lib. ii, 25. 
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usurper, who may have maintained his authority for only a few 
weeks. But it could not be well said that three were cut off in one 
month, for Menahem, who succeeded Shallum, reigned ten years, 
and ve have no right to interpolate another king without a particle 
of proof of his existence. The three shepherds may not have been 
kings at all, but prophets — which Gesenius seems to prefer. Bleek's 
argument from this passage in favour of the composition of chapters 
ix-xi in the time of King Menahem * is utterly groundless. 

Respecting chapters xii-xiv, it is conceded by Bleek and Schrader 
that they were composed after the death of king Josiah (B.C. 610), 
to whose death there is a clear reference in chap, xii, x i : "In that 
day shall there be a great mourning in Jerusalem, as the mourning 
of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon." In illustration of this 
see 2 Kings xxxiii, 29, 30 ; 2 Chron. xxxv, 24. 

It is clear, then, that we cannot place the last three chapters of 
the book earlier than about B. C. 600, or near the beginning of the 
Babylonian captivity. But it is difficult to believe that these chap- 
ters were written then, for there is no mention made of the Chal- 
deans, who were on the point of destroying Jerusalem. The Book 
of the Prophet Jeremiah is full of predictions belonging to that time 
respecting the destruction of the city by the Chaldeans. It is next 
to impossible to believe that these chapters synchronize with any of 
those belonging to Jeremiah. Nor can we suppose that they were 
written during the Babylonian exile, or that they could have been 
written long posterior to the captivity. Consequently, the age of 
Zechariah, or that immediately succeeding, is the only one to which 
the chapters in question belong. 

It is true that we find in the last division certain predictions re- 
specting the captivity of Jerusalem. But the entire description is 
totally unsuitable to the destruction and captivity of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldeans ; for it refers to times long subsequent to that event, 
and is closely connected with the advent of the Messiah. 

If this last section belongs to Zechariah, it will be difficult to be- 
lieve that chapters ix-xi belong to an earlier author, and have been 
interpolated into the book of Zechariah's prophecies. In the dis- 
puted sections of these prophecies there is no mention of a king as 
ruling over Judah; on the contrary, the reference is either to a 
prince of Judah (chap, ix, 7), or to governors of Judah (chap. 
*"> 5» 6 ); from which the probable inference is, that when the 
prophecies were composed there was no king in Judah. 

It has been objected that the style of the second part (chaps, 
ix-xiv) is different from that of the first (chaps, i-viii). Symbols it is 

1 Einlcitung, p. 550. 
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true, are used in chaps, i-v, but not in chaps, vi, vii — which shows 
there is not uniformity in the first part. But from the very nature of 
the case, we are not to expect the same kind of style in the first party 
DUbraiee in * n wn * cn tne people are personally addressed, and in 
■tyie emoj •»- the second, which is for the most part prophetic. The 
prophet was a young man when he wrote the first part 
(chap, ii, 4), but the latter portion may have been written at a late 
period in life, when his style had greatly changed. 

There are, indeed, certain peculiarities common to both the ac- 
knowledged and the disputed parts of the book. The phrase 
2ffoi "Hpttr from passing over and returning^ is found both in chaps 
vii, 14 and ix, 8. It occurs nowhere else, except in Ezek. xxxv, 7, 
where it wants the mem (o), from. The eye, as the symbol of divine 
providence, is used in chap, iv, 10 and chap, ix, 1, "fehovah's eye is 
upon men, and upon all the tribes of Israel" (Gesenius). Not very 
different is, " I have seen with my eyes " (chap, ix, 8), with reference 
to Jehovah. In chap, ii, 10, " Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion," 
occurs, and in chap, ix, 9 the very similar language, " Rejoice great- 
ly, O daughter of Zion ! shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ! " is found. 

The external evidence for the genuineness of the whole book is 
exceedingly strong. It is attributed to Zechariah in the Septuagint 
and in the Peshito-Syriac, as well as in the Hebrew Bible ; and it is 
siroivezteniai very difficult to see how these chapters (ix-xiv) could 
g^^^ie«of nave Deen attributed to Zechariah — as the canon was 
sectarian. formed in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah — if they had 
not been written by him; for it is probable that not more than 
eighty years intervened between the time of the composition of 
chapters i-ix and the formation of the canon; and as Zechariah 
was a young man when he wrote these chapters (see chap, ii, 4), it 
is likely that he lived until within forty or fifty years of the time 
when the collection was made. How, under such circumstances, 
could prophecies written from one to three centuries earlier than the 
time of Zechariah have been attributed to him ? It would be the 
patching of a piece of old cloth on a new garment. 

Nor does the ancient tradition of the Jews give us the slightest 
hint that a doubt had been raised respecting the genuineness of the 
chapters now disputed. Respecting them Ftlrst remarks : " The Tal- 
laudic period did not recognise these six chapters as different from 
the first, although the peculiarity in language and turns of expres- 
5 ion, and the absence of visions and symbols, clearly enough pointed 
it. On the contrary, the peculiarity of this part was described 
?s a prophecy delivered after the exile, referring to Messianic times. 
Holding fast the conviction that also this part, in form and contents 
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so different, had proceeded from our Zechariah, they referred its 
contents partly to the affairs of the Jews during the first rulers after 
Alexander, and partly to a still later Messianic time, as the prophetic 
foresight was never doubted. This Talmudic method of exposition • 
the better national expositors at that time followed." 1 

CHARACTER OP THE PROPHECY. 

This prophet, although charged by Schrader* with "a want of 
originality of thought and freshness and power of diction," has, in 
fact, a great deal of originality, both in his conceptions and manner 
of representation. The last six chapters contain many Messianic 
passages. The ancient rabbies complained of the obscurities of his 
visions;* and it must be acknowledged that the complaint is not 
without ground. " The language," however, " is formed upon good 
classical models, and is almost free of Chaldaisms." 

THE PROPHET MALACHL 

This is the last of the prophets of the Old Testament. Nothing 
is known of him apart from his book of prophecies. The name 
OttSo, Malachi, according to Gesenius, is apocopated from T\*D#hD, 
11 Messenger of Jehovah." In the LXX the book bears the title, 
"MaXaxiag; " but in the text, instead of " by the hand of Malachi," 
it is " by the hand of his angel " (or messenger). In the Peshito- 
Syriac the inscription is, "The prophecy of Malachi the prophet," 
and the name is retained in the first verse. In the Vulgate it stands, 
u The prophecy of Malachi," and in the text the proper name is re- 
tained, " by the hand of Malachi." In the Targum of Jonathan Ben- 
Uzziel it is said, " by the hand of Malachi, by which name Ezra 
the scribe is called." Accordingly, Jerome * remarks : "The He- 
brews think that Malachi is Ezra the priest." On this prophet FUrst * 
remarks : " Tradition had related so little of his personality that at 
one time he was identified with Mordecai, at another with Ezra ; 
nevertheless, the general judgment was that Malachi was not to be 
taken as an appellation (or title), but as a proper name, . . . and 
that he prophesied at the same time with Haggai and Zechariah in 
the second year of the reign of Darius, B. C. 4 6 4-" 

There is no reason to doubt that Malachi was the real name of 
the prophet ; and this is the view, as Bleek observes, of by far the 
greater number of expositors. It is true the book gives nothing 

1 Uebcr den Kanon, p. 45. * De Wette— Schrader, p. 476. 

• Flint, Uebcr den Kanon, p. 43. 
* Prologue U Malachi. • Ueber ''en Kanon, p. 17. 
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but his bare name. But the same is also true of the prophecies of 
Obadiah and Habakkuk, whose books give us their names simply. 
But this is no ground for doubting that they are real names. 

The book may be divided into six " sections. The first (chapter 
i, 2-5) declares God's love of Jacob and hatred of Esau. The second 
(chaps, i, 6-ii, 9) censures the priests for their bad conduct. The 
third (chap, ii, 10-16) rebukes those who separated themselves from 
their Israelitish wives, and formed matrimonial alliances with heathen 
women. The fourth (chaps, ii, 17— iii, 6) declares that God will send 
the Messenger of the Covenant to purify the sons of Levi, and that 
he himself will judge the wicked. The fifth (chap, iii, 7-1 2) rebuke? 
the people for not bringing the tithes appointed by the law, and 
promises them a blessing «jif they bring them. The sixth (chaps, 
iii, 13-iv, 6) rebukes the people for asserting that it is useless to 
serve God, and declares that God will certainly reward the righteous 
and punish the wicked, and exhorts the people to obey the law of 
Moses. God promises to send Elijah the prophet to restore affec- 
tion between parents and children, that the earth may not be cursed. 

DATE OF COMPOSITION, 

It is evident from various passages (chaps, i, 7, 10; ii, 13; iii, 
1, 10) that the temple was already rebuilt and divine worship estab- 
lished when the book was written. It is assigned by Schrader to 
the interval between the first and second visit of Nehemiah to Jem* 
salem, between B. C. 433 and 424. It is placed in the time of Ne- 
hemiah 's second visit by Vitringa, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, RosenmUller, 
Hengstenberg, Havernick, and Keil. By Davidson it is referred 
to the interval between B. C. 460 and B. C. 450. Ewald places it 
shortly after the labours of Ezra. 

The ancient common tradition of the Jews related that Malachi 
was a contemporary of Zechariah and Haggai ; but there was also 
an old tradition that he was the latest of the prophets, and that 
when he prophesied the temple had been already for a long time re- 
stored. With Malachi, Zechariah, and Haggai, it was held that the 
prophetic spirit departed from Israel.* 

Bleek remarks : " It is probable that the book was written dur- 
ing the governorship of a predecessor of Nehemiah. As, in all 
probability, Nehemiah made the collection of the prophets, our book 
can in no event fall in a later period ; on the contrary, on account 

1 Dc Wctte and Hengstenbeig divide it into six section* ; Bleek into /t/// Ewald, 
llinreraick, and Keil into three. 
* Ffint, Ueber den Kanon, pp. 47, 48. 
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of its reception into the collection it is probable that it was com 
posed somewhat earlier." 1 

The principal reasons for referring the book to the age of Nehe 
miah are the following: Malachi censures the same abuses that Ne- 
he miah does in his thirteenth chapter, in which he relates his admin- 
istration of affairs on his second visit to Jerusalem (about B. C. 434). 
The abuses consisted of neglect of payment of tithes for the support 
of the priests and Levites (Mai. Hi, 8-10; Neh. xiii, 10-12) ; matri- 
monial alliances of the Jews, especially of the priests, with foreign 
women (Mai. ii, 10, 11; Neh. xiii, 23-30), etc. As these abuses 
were corrected by Nehemiah, B. C. 434, it seems best, upon the whole 
to refer the composition of the book to about B. C. 440. 

CHARACTER OP THE PROPHECY. 

Malachi is distinguished by a practical spirit, that strives to meet 
the wants of the times and to correct abuses rather than to soar aloft 
in magnificent descriptions of the Divine Majesty and in glowing 
pictures of the future. He abounds in dialogue, and is by no means 
devoid of force. De Wette, notwithstanding his unfavourable re- 
marks, acknowledges that u in delivery, rhythm, and images, Malachi 
does not quite unsuccessfully emulate the pld prophets/' * 

♦BmWtmng, p. $67. ' De Wctte— Schnder, p. 48$. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



CHAPTER I 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

T^HE Old Testament, with its sublime Monotheism, was the posses 
A sion of the Jewish people alone, whose mission it was to preserve 
the knowledge of the true God in the midst of pagan darkness, to 
announce through their prophets the advent of the Messiah, and to 
prepare the way before him. The fundamental truths of Judaism are 
eternal, and suited to man in all conditions, in all stages of devel- 
opment, and in every part of the earth, while its civil and ceremonial 
laws, being, to a large extent, of a local ' character, cannot be ob- 
served among all nations; and on this ground alone 
Judaism can never become a universal religion.* For 
this reason it was necessary that the system of Judaism should be 
modified, enlarged, and adapted to the wants of all men. This was 
done by our Lord Jesus Christ, the promised Messiah, who appeared 
among the Jewish people in the fullness of time, and became the 
author of a New Covenant, in the provisions of which all nations 
are embraced. If our Saviour had been a legislator, in the strict 
sense of the word, it would have been proper, and even necessary, 
that he, like Moses, should have himself given to men a written sys- 
tem. But our Lord's mission was to redeem men rather than to legis- 
late for them ; in short, he was the beginning of a new moral crea- 
tion — the spiritual life of the world. 

But, further, the system of Christianity was not completed until 
Christ rose from the dead and ascended to heaven; and before these 
events the history could not be fully written. Our Saviour, for the 
establishing of his divine mission and unfolding his system, selected 
the apostles as the witnesses of his wondrous life, his death, resur- 

*The precept in Exodus xxiii, 17, and especially in Deut xvi, 16, M Three timet 
in a year shall all thy males appear before the Lord thy God in the place which he 
shall choose," cannot be observed by all men everywhere. 

•Jews are found in almost every part of the world, but it is a well-known f*c* 
that there are parts of the Mosaic system which they do not and cannot keep. 
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rection, and ascension to heaven. He trained them for their special 
work ; filled them with the divine Spirit, which was to bring to their 
remembrance all things which he had said ; and endowed them with 
miraculous powers to establish the truth of their teaching. 

From the very nature of the revelation and history it was not 
proper, or, humanly speaking, possible, for Christ himself to write the 
system of his religion. Had all his moral precepts been written by 
himself we would have a rigid form — one possibly more complete in 
some respects, but one which would impart no more life. In the his- 
tory and teachings of Christ, as we possess them in the four Gos- 
pels, motel precepts are often delivered in connexion with histor- 
ical incidents, and are thus made clearer and more lifelike. 

It is very evident that the account of the teaching and acts of 
Christ, though at first delivered orally, could not be wnttenreconfc 
transmitted to posterity in its integrity without being "" y^ 
recorded in the apostolic age or soon afterward. Writ- uon of cbin- 
ten documents were necessary to the continued exist- ******** 
ence of Christianity as a divine revelation, and if we have sufficient 
proof that the mission of Christ in the world was of divine appoint- 
ment there is the highest probability, 4 priori^ that God in his provi- 
dence would provide for the transmission of the revelation to future 
generations. 

But, independently of these considerations, it is in the highest de- 
gree probable that the appearance of such an extraordinary char- 
acter as Christ, and the wide diffusion of his religion, would call 
forth writers of his history at a very early period, especially in an 
age of so much intellectual culture and literary activity. 

We would also expect that there would be a history written of the 
Acts of the Apostles after Christ left the world, and that the apostles 
would write important letters upon various occasions. Accordingly 
we are not surprised that we have so much history belonging to the 
apostolic age, of the founding of Christianity by Christ and his apos- 
tles, and so many apostolic epistles ; but we rather wonder that wt 
have not mom. 

Vol. L— 29 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RAPID DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIANITY, AND THIS NUM- 
BER AND LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANS, AS BEARING UPON THE GENUINENESS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 

TT is very evident that the wider the diffusion of Christianity in the 
** apostolic age, and in the ages immediately succeeding— the greater 
the number of Christians, and the higher the culture of many of 
them — the stronger does their testimony become in favour of writings 
universally admitted by them to be genuine. 

The Roman historian Tacitus (born about A. D. 61) bears wit- 
Testimony of ness to the fact that Christianity originated with Christ, 
prevalence *€? was w idely diffused, and had many converts. In de- 
ctofotianity. scribing the burning of Rome — which was attributed 
to Nero — in A. D. 64, he remarks that Nero, in order to put an 
end to the rumour that he had himself set the city on fire, "ac- 
cused and inflicted the severest punishments upon men whom, hated 
on account of their crimes, the populace called Christians. The 
author of this name was Christ, who in the reign of Tiberias was 
put to death by Pontius Pilate, the procurator. The deadly super- 
stition, checked for awhile, again broke forth not only through Judea, 
the source of this evil, but through the city (Rome) also, where all 
things wicked or shameful from every quarter meet and are prac- 
tised. At first, therefore, those were arrested who acknowledged 
(that they were of that sect) ; then, through their information, a vast 
multitude were convicted, not so much on the charge of burning 
(Rome), as of hatred of the human race." 1 

The younger Pliny, who governed Bithynia, A. D. nt-113, a 
Tertimonf of R° man province near the Black Sea, not much less than 
puny m Mb iet- a thousand miles from Jerusalem, found the Christians 
«r to Tnjan. j n g reat num b ers i n his province, concerning whom he 
gives an account in his ninety-seventh Epistle, addressed to the 

1 Auctor nominis ejus Christus, Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Pontium Pi- 
r .atum supplicio aflectus erat : repressaque in praesens exitiabilis superstitio rursm 
•rumpebat, non modo per J udseam origin em ejus mali, sed per urbem e tiara, quo cuncta 
jndique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt, celebranturque. Igitur primo correpti, qui 
fatebantur, deinde, indicio eorum, multitudo ingens, baud perinde in crimine incen- 
in, quam odio humani generis, convict i sunt. — Annalium, lib. xv, cap. xliv. 
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Emperor Trajan. The number of Christians in his province can be 
inferred from the following language : " Many of every age, of every 
rank, of both sexes also, are summoned, and will be summoned, to 
trial. For not only, through the cities, but also through the villages 
and the fields, has the contagion of this superstition spread, which, 
it seems, can be checked and corrected. It is, indeed, very evident 
that the temples, which were almost entirely forsaken, begin to be 
frequented, and the appointed rites, that had for a long time been 
neglected, to be resumed, and victims everywhere are sold, of 
which hitherto purchasers were rarely found."' The testimony of 
these two heathen writers certainly shows that even in the apostolic 
age, and in the time immediately subsequent, Christianity was pro- 
fessed by multitudes in various parts of the Roman Empire. 

From the Acts of the Apostles and their epistles it is evident that 
in their age Christianity was very widely diffused and ^ vraad — 
had many converts. In Acts iv, 4, not long after the Christianity m 
crucifixion of Christ, the number of his followers in Je- Acts of toe 
rusalem is stated to be about five thousand. In Acts vi, 7 ^P 08 * 16 *- 
it is said that " the nupber of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly; and a great company of the priests were obedient to the 
faith." In Acts xxi, 20 James says to Paul, " Thou seest, brother, 
how many myriads of the Jews there are who believe." In the 
apostolic age Churches were established " throughout all Judea, and 
Galilee, and Samaria " (Acts ix, 31). Christians were also found in 
Damascus, Antioch, the principal cities of Asia Minor, various cities 
in Macedonia, at Corinth, and in Rome. The history of the planting 
of the early Church is only partially recorded in the Acts. 

Justin Martyr, about the middle of the second century, declares : 
" There is not, indeed, a single race of men, either of Testimony of 
Barbarians or of Greeks, by whatever name they may be Mother *£ 
called, whether dwellers in wagons, or who have no then, 
houses, or who as nomads dwell in tents, among whom prayers and 
thanksgivings are not offered to the Father and Creator of the uni- 
verse in the name of the crucified Jesus." 1 Irenseus, bishop of 

1 Multi cnim omnis aetatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus etiam, vocantur in per- 
tcnlum, ct vocabunttir. Neque enim civitatcs tantum, sed vicos etiam .it que agros 
raperstitionis istius contagio pervagata est : quae videtur sisti et corrigi posse. Certe 
satis constat, prope jam desolata templa coepisse ceJebrari, et sacra solennia diu in- 
lermissa repe'i, passimque venire victimas, quanim adhuc rarissimus emptor invenie- 
batur. — Lib. x, Epistola xcvii. 

■ Owfc h» yap 6?mc i<rrl rb yivoc Amfyrfirov, elre Papfltpuv, elre 'Ettjpoit, clrc d*A£f 
privtotiv ovftfiari irpoeayopevofrfvuv, $ dpafofUov $ uoUou ftoAotphroy, j> Iv OKeva7{ 
crfvorptywv, (Akqvvtuv, kv bic fuj 6tu rov bvoparoc rot) oraupudlvrof 'If ?o0 h>x<d *ai fo. 
Xapiiriat rilt flarpi «a* Uw/rj iCtv b7u*v ytiovrai. — Dialogus cum Trypha, cap* 117 
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Lyons (A. D. 177-202), speaks of Churches founded in Germany, in 
Spain, among the Celts, in the East, in Egypt, in Libya, and in the 
middle of the world ' (Judea). 

Tertullian, presbyter of Carthage, about A. D. 200, asks : " In 
whom else have all nations believed but in Christ, who has already 
come?" He enumerates Parthians, Medes, Elamites, inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Pam- 
phylia, Egypt, of Africa beyond Cyrene, and Rome. Also various 
nations of the Getuli, many in the confines of the Moors and the 
borders of Spain, various tribes of the Gauls, parts of the Britains 
inaccessible to the Romans, portions of the Sarmatians, Dacians, 
Germans, Scythians, and of many hostile races, and of many prov- 
inces and islands unknown to the Romans, which could not be enu- 
merated.* " If," says he, " we wished to act the part of open ene- 
mies, not that of concealed avengers only, would we lack numbers 
and forces ? " * Again he says : 4< We are of yesterday, and we have 
filled everything you have, your cities, your islands, citadels, free 
towns, your courts of justice, your very camps, tribes, decades, the 
palace, the senate, the forum ; we have left you your temples only. 
We can count your armies ; in one province the Christians will out- 
number them."* 

In his book to Scapula, in speaking of the Christians, he asks : 
M What will you do with so many thousands of human beings, so 
many men and women, of every age, of every dignity, who present 
themselves to you ? How many fires, how many swords, will you 
need? What will Carthage herself suffer, decimated by you, when 
each one will then recognise his own relations and his own com- 
panions ? " * etc. In this same book he also says : " Although we 
compose so great a multitude of men, being almost the greater part 
of each State, we pass our time in quietness and sobriety." a That 
the Christians were numerous in Northern Africa about A. D. 200 
appears from the fact that at the synod held at that time by Agrip- 
pinus, bishop of Carthage, seventy bishops were present from Africa 
and Numidia. T 

Bardesanes, a distinguished Christian scholar of Edessa, about 
A. D. 160-170, exclaims, "What, then, shall we say respecting the 
new race; of ourselves who are Christians, whom in every country 

* Contra Hssreses, lib. i, cap. x, sec 2. a Adversus Judseos, cap. viL 
1 Apologeticus, cap. xxxviL 4 Ibid. 

* Lib. Ad Scapulam, cap. v. a Ibid., cap. iL 

v Cyprian speaks of this council in Epist lxxi, and in others. The number of the 
bishops is given by Augustine, De Unico Baptismo contra Petilianum, lib. unus 
cap. 13. The reference in Gieseler's History of the Church is wrong. 
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And in every region the Messiah established at his coming ? " He 
speaks of Christians in Judea, Gallia, Parthia, Media, Persia, and 
among the Geli and Cashanu 1 Christianity was " established at 
Edessa as early as the middle of the second century."* Christians 
were quite numerous in Northern Arabia in the middle of the third 
century, and Churches were, doubtless, there established as early as 
the second century.* 

In the middle of the third century there were in the city of Rome 
*' forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, seven sub-deacons, forty-two 
acolytes; exorcists, readers, with the janitors, fifty-two; widows, 
with those in straitened circumstances, more than fifteen hundred, 
all of whom the grace and goodness of God supports." * The mem- 
bers are represented as " innumerable," and as having wealthy per- 
sons among them.* The number of the Churches was probably 
forty-six, which was the number of the presbyters, as each presbyter, 
it seems, had charge of one single Church. 

Origen, in his work against Celsus, written about A. D. 245, speaks 
in various places of the great number of Christians in TmUmtmj of 
his time. He represents the gospel as M having con- < w * Bn - 
quered all Greece, and the greater part of the Barbarians, and as 
having brought over many myriads of souls to the worship of God 
in the manner prescribed by it." * 

The number of the Christians in the Roman empire in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century may be inferred from the let- other Sta- 
ter of Jovius Maximinus Agustus to Sabinus, in which JJjShJjiSid^i 
he states: "Our emperors Diocletian and Maximian, OhristiantrT. 
our fathers, when they saw that almost all men, having abandoned tho 
worship of the gods, had united themselves to the nation of the Christians, 
rightly ordained that all men who had departed from the worship of 
the same immortal gods should be recalled to the worship of the gods 
by manifest chastisement and punishment." 7 Amobius, who wrote 
about A. D. 300, represents the whole world as filled with the religion 
of Christ? 

About A. D. 324 Christianity became the State religion under 
Constantine, and paganism gradually declined, and "a hundred years 

'Cnreton's Spicilegium Syriacum, Bardesan, p. 32. 
Gieseler*s Church History, vol. i, p. 118, Eng. Trans. 
'Eusebius, Hist Eccles., lib. vi, 33, 37. 

* In the letter of Cornelius, bishop of Rome, to Fabius, bishop of Antioch, in B*» 
Moras' Hist Eccles., lib. vi, cap. 43. • Ibid. 

*IM*Kp*t> 'EAAittor hH wte©» A rfr fiapPdpov tapdnpe, *«1 *fr«rof*it pystaf 
feat fwfcr, «. r. A»-<Lib. i, 87. f In Eusebias, Hist Eccles., lib. i*. o, 

* Undo tarn brevi tempore totvs mnndns ista religione completes est . • . ? Ad- 

verstts Gentes, lib. i, cap. 55. 
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later had almost disappeared. Gibbon estimates the population of 
the Roman empire to have been one hundred and twenty millions in 
the age of Claudius Caesar. 1 Merivale computes it to have been 
eighty-five millions in the reign of Augustus.* The fact that pagan- 
ism was extirpated without any great difficulty after the time of Con- 
stantine is a strong proof that great multitudes of Christians must 
have been found in most parts of the empire ; and it is not improb- 
able that the Christian population was nearly one half that of the 
whole empire just before Christianity was made the religion of the 
State by Constantine. 

In respect to the literary character of the Christians of the first 
literary proft- three centuries, it is to be observed that in no age. how- 
eutr Qjjfc. ever cultivated, are the masses of the people highly edu- 
ttu,i - cated. But the very fact that very many of the early 

Christians had been brought up in heathenism, and abandoned it for 
the new faith in opposition to all their former prejudices and in the 
very face of so many temporal disadvantages, is a strong proof of 
their intelligence and strength of mind, as well as of their piety. 

Merivale well observes that Paul's "converts were among the 
wise and prudent, as well as among the impulsive and devout. I 
reject, then, the notion, too hastily assumed, too readily accepted 
from a mistaken apprehension of the real dignity of the gospel, that 
the first preaching of the faith was addressed to the lowest, mean- 
est, and least intelligent — the outcasts and proletaries of society. 
Many reasons, I am convinced, might be alleged for concluding that 
it was much the reverse. As regards the Christian Church at Rome — 
at least the direct statements of the apostle himself, the evidence of 
existing monuments of antiquity, inferences of no little strength 
from the records of secular history, and inferences not lightly to be 
rejected from the language and sentiments of contemporary heathen, 
all tend to assure us that it embraced some devoted members, and 
attracted many anxious inquirers, amidst the palaces of the nobles, 
and even in Caesar's household.'* * 

From the very beginning Christianity made a conquest of a con- 
siderable number of learned men and philosophers, who adorned 
the annals of the early Church by their talents and learning. Quad- 
Ltterary com- ratus and Aristides, learned Christians of Athens, pre 
eSy * jyjj sented apologies of their faith to the Emperor Hadri- 
•*■. an, A. D. 126. Agrippa Castor, a very learned man, 

wrote an able refutation of Basilides about A. D. 135. In the 

'Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i, p. 53. 

■ History of the Romans under the Empire, vol. iv, p. 343. 

* Conversion of the Roman Empire, Lecture iv, pp. 100, 101. 
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first part of this century must be placed the remarkable Epistle to 
Dbgnetus, one of the finest productions of early Christianity. To 
the first half of the second century belong the Expositions of the 
Oracles of the Lord, by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis. Here be- 
longs Justin Martyr, a distinguished writer, who had been a heathen 
philosopher. He wrote his first Defence of Christianity about A. D. 
139; the Second Apology, his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, and 
other works, at a later period. Hegesippus, about A. D. 170, wrote 
five books of Ecclesiastical Events. Athenagoras, a Greek philos- 
opher, about A. D. 170, wrote a Defence of the Christians (wpeo/fete 
irepi ruv Xpioriav&v), and a work on the Resurrection of the Dead. 
About the same time Tatian, the Assyrian, a disciple of Justin Mar- 
tyr, wrote an Oration against the Greeks and a Harmony of the 
Four Gospels. About 160-170 Bardesanes, a very learned Christian 
of Edessa, wrote voluminous works. 

Melito, bishop of Sardis, and Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, 
about A. D. 170, were the authors of many works in vindi- otber €ar| 
cation or explanation of Christianity. Theophilus, bishop outoUm writ- 
of Antioch (A. D.. 169-181 or 183), was the author of a etMm 
work in three books addressed to Auiolycus, a heathen, in defence of 
Christianity, " in which," to use the language of Neander, " he dis- 
plays great erudition and power of thought." He also wrote other 
works. Philip, bishop of Gortyna, in Crete, and Modestus (161-192) 
wrote against Marcion. Apollonius, a senator of Rome in the reign 
of Commodus (A. D. 180-192), gave the senate an account of his faith 
in a remarkable volume. Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons (A. D. 177-202), 
was a man of learning and ability. He wrote five books against 
Haereses, besides other works. 

In the last half of the second century we find at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, Pantsenus, a Stoic philosopher, the first eminent teacher of 
the catechetic school of that city, and the author of many commen- 
taries on the Holy Scriptures; and Titus Flavius Clemens, president 
of the catechetic school (about A. D. 191-202), the author of several 
important works on Christianity. In the latter part of the second, 
and in the first part of the third, century, there flourished at Carth.ige 
Tertullian, a voluminous Christian writer, a man of great learning, 
eloquence, and profundity. In the middle of the third century 
there lived in the same city the distinguished Christian, Cyprian, 
who wrote many small works. 

Ir Palestine (about A. D. 230), we find Julius Africanus, the first 
Christian chronograph er. In the latter part of the second, or begin- 
ning of the third, century, Minucius Felix, a distinguished Roman 
advocate, wrote a dialogue between a Christian and * heathefo, in 
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which he defends Christianity with great spirit. In the first half ot 
the third century flourished Hippolytus, 1 the author of many works 
on Christianity. To this period belongs the greatest philosopher, 
and one of the greatest scholars, of the ancient Church, the profound 
Origen, born about A. D. 185, died A. D. 254. He wrote numer- 
ous works on the Scriptures and on theology. Among the learned 
Christian writers of this period may be named Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria about the middle of the third century; Methodius, in 
the last half of this century, in Western Asia ; and Gregory, bishop 
of Neo-Caesarea, about the middle of the century. 

Arnobius, of Sicca, in Northern Africa about A. D. 300 wrote a 
writers of the work in seven books against the Gentiles, in which he 
fourth century, displays great acuteness, elegance, and power. About 
the same time the eloquent Lactantius wrote, in Nicomedia, his 
work on Christianity. About the beginning of the fourth century 
Pamphilus, presbyter of Csesarea, in Palestine, founded in that 
city a valuable public library, chiefly of ecclesiastical authors, and 
was himself a writer. In the first forty years of the fourth century 
flourished Eusebius, the father of ecclesiastical history, and bishop 
of Csesarea, in Palestine. He was a man of immense erudition, and 
the author of numerous works.. 

It is not necessary to name any of the later fathers of the Church 
or other writers of the first three centuries, or to mention the distin- 
guished learned men who wrote little or nothing. In every age 
the number of writers is small in comparison with the number of 
learned men who publish nothing. They are deterred from writing 
by diffidence, by the dislike of the manual labor necessary, and by 
other causes. Who can doubt that there were many learned men in 
the first three centuries of the Church, of whom we know nothing ? 
Arnobius (about A. D. 300) speaks of men of great genius who had 
embraced the Christian faith — orators, grammarians, rhetoricians, 
lawyers, physicians, and philosophers. 9 

Who can doubt the ability of such men as composed the ancient 
Church to distinguish and transmit to posterity the genuine writings 
of the apostles and their companions ? 

Probably bishop of Portus Romanus, near the mouth of the Tiber. 
* Quod tarn magnis ingeniis praediti oratores, grammatici, rhetores, consulti jmti 
ac medici, philosophise etiam secreta rimantes, magisteria hstc e xpetunt spretis qui- 
bus paulo ante fidebant? — Adversus Gentes lib. ix. cao. v.. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE MFFUSION OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE IN THE RO- 
MAN EMPIRE AT THE CHRISTIAN EPOCH. 

A S the books of the New Testament are written in the Greek ' 
"■ language, it is an interesting question, To what extent was this 
language used in the Roman empire at the time of Christ ? 

The wide diffusion of the Greek language as early as B. C. 61, 
appears from a passage of Cicero's Oration for the Poet Diffusion of 
Archias, written at that time. " For if any one supposes," JJJJJJm^JJ *J£ 
says he, "that less fame is derived from verses written times of acero 
in Greek than from those in Latin, he is greatly mistaken ; "^ JUTeDii - 
because Greek f literature is read in nearly all nations — Latin literature 
is confined within its own limits, certainly narrow." 

The celebrated Roman satirist, Juvenal, contemporary with the 
apostles, thus expresses himself respecting the Greek language: 
" Every thing is done in Greek. In this language they fear ; in this 
they pour forth their wrath, their joys, their sorrows; in this, all the 
secrets of their breasts." * 

Various causes conspire^ to spread widely the Greek language. 
Greece at a very early period planted colonies in South- Meansbywhicii 
ern Italy and in Southern Gaul, in the islands of the JJJIag^Secame 
iEgean Sea, on the shores of the Black Sea, and in vari- widely spread, 
ous parts of Asia Minor. At a later period the conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great in Asia and in Africa (B. C. 334-323) disseminated 
widely the Greek language and literature. Plutarch remarks, that 
" he founded above seventy cities among the barbarous people, and 
sowed Asia with Greek troops." He also founded Alexandria in 
Egypt, which became a famous seat of Greek learning. Seleucus, 
a successor of Alexander, in his extensive empire in Central and 
Western Asia, followed Alexander's policy in Hellenizing his domain. 
u We find him founding, in almost every province, Greek or M&ce- 

9 The Gospel of Matthew has been generally supposed to have been originally 
written in Hebrew. 

*Qucd Gneca leguntnr in omnibus fere gentibus, Latina sui« inibus, exiguis saae. 
continentur. 

'Omnia Grsece. 
Hoc sermone pavent, hoc iram, gaudia, causas, 
Hoc cuncta affundunt, animi secret*. — Sat vi, t86-i8c> 
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donian colonies, which became .so many centres of civilization and 
refinement." The splendid productions of the Grecian intellect in 
the ages of Pericles, Plato, and Demosthenes, carried with them the 
Greek language to the most distant lands. Young men from all sec- 
tions of the world resorted to Athens to study her literature and her 
philosophy, and, on returning home, brought with them the language 
and letters of that intellectual metropolis. 

" It is a just though trite observation," says Gibbon, " that victo- 
rious Rome was herself subdued by the arts of Greece. Those 
immortal writers, who still command the admiration of modern 
Europe, soon became the favourite object of study and imitation 
in Italy and the western provinces." ' The prevailing language in 
Palestine in the time of Christ was Aramaean, sometimes called 
Syro-Chaldee, but it was in fact Chaldee rather than Syriac,* the 
Hebrew having ceased to be a living language a century or more 
before that epoch. 

Nevertheless, the Greek language appears to have made consider- 
able progress in some parts, at least, of the Holy Land, about the 
time of Christ. Josephus speaks of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippus as 
Greek cities.* He calls Csesarea the largest city of Judea, and rep- 
resents it as inhabited principally by Greeks. 4 Dora, on the sea- 
coast south of Carmel, was inhabited chiefly by Greeks.* It appears 
from Acts vi, 9 that the Libertini, Alexandrians, and other foreigners, 
had synagogues in Jerusalem ; and it is quite certain that they used 
the Greek language, at least those from, Alexandria and Cyrene. 

It cannot be inferred from Acts xxi, 39-xxii, 2 that the crowd in 
Jerusalem could have understood St. Paul if he had addressed them 
in Greek instead of Hebrew. They had expected an address in 
Greek, which the larger portion of them would not understand, but 
when they heard him using the Hebrew tongue, which they could 
understand, " they kept the more silence." Josephus, in describing 
the efforts made by Titus to induce # the Jews to surrender after he 

1 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i, 46. 

* The translation of the five books of Moses by Onkelos, and that of the prophets 
by Jonathan Ben-Uzziel, into Chaldee (Targums), for the use of the Jews in Pales- 
tine, about the time of Christ, shows that this was the common language. And we 
find in the New Testament several Chaldee expressions, indicating the general use oi 
that language in Palestine. In the garden of Gethsemane Christ says, Abba {u38d. 
Chaldee, *a$, abba), Father (Mark xiv, 36). On a different occasion, T.ililM 
ttuiu (TaXi&a Kovfi, Chaldee, or, perhaps, Syriac, "Wp Kp^Jjt)), Maid, Arise (Maik 
v, 41). Again. Ephphatha (Aramaean, from nnp), (Mark vii, 34)1 Golgotha (Chal- 
dee, *p^3), (Matt, xxvii, 33). Aceldama (Chaldee, Hip* ign), (Acts i, 19). il/or 
tn-atha '(Chaldee, &TK fj*), (1 Cor. xvi, 22). 

*Antiq., xvii, II, 4. 'Wars, iii, 9, I. * Antiq., xix, 6, 3. 
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had brought the standards into the sacred enclosure belonging to the 
temple, remarks : " Titus, having stationed the interpreter near him, 
which (or what), indeed, was a sign of his being victor, first began to 
speak." 1 

As the writings of the New Testament were intended for a world- 
wide circulation, it was proper that the books should be written in 
that language which was the most widely diffused, and at the same 
time was the richest and most philosophical of human tongues. Yet 
as Christianity was first proposed to the Jewish people, there is noth- 
ing improbable in the supposition that one or more of its writings 
might have been originally composed in their vernacular. Whether 
or not this was really the case must be determined by evidence, the 
consideration of which belongs to another part of our subject. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

r> obtain a clear view of this subject, it is proper to consider the 
most important dialects of the Greek language, the countries in 
which they were spoken, and the elements that entered i mportalrt a^ 
into the formation of the language in which the New tacts of u» 
Testament was written. The most ancient dialect of Oreekt0ll « 1ie - 
the Greek with which we are acquainted is the Ionic, the language 
of the earlier inhabitants of Attica, who were called Ionians. They 
spread over the northern parts of the Peloponnesus, occupied the 
Cyclades, and colonized a portion of Asia Minor. Homer and 
Hesiod are the earliest representatives of this dialect. In the fifth 
century before Christ Herodotus and Hippocrates wrote in it. The 
Doric dialect was used in the Peloponnesus, and in the Dorian col- 
onies in Asia Minor, Italy, and Sicily. The great lyric poet Pindar 
wrote in it about B. C. 500. The jEoiic prevailed in Boeotia, Thes- 
saly, and in the iEolian colonies in Asia Minor. In this dialect the 
lyrical poetess Sappho wrote, about B. C. 600. 

As Athens was the great centre of political power and attraction 
during a great part of the fifth century before Christ, u all the dia- 
lects met there, and the Athenians culled from each of them such 
fcrms and expressions as were calculated to add strength and ele- 
gance to their own Ionic idiom. This confluence of dialects pro- 
'Tfrof . . . rhv fppTjvea Kapaoraaufuvoc, bntp %p reKfdfpiov row iparelv npCtr^ £p£. 
9f Xkynv. — Wars, lib. vi, 6, a. This clearly shows that Titus spoke to the Jews bj 
an interpreter, and that the mass did not understand Greek. 
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duced the Attic dialect, technically so called. In point of develop- 
ment and richness of literature this stood at the head of all the Greek 
dialects. The natural consequence of such pre-eminence was, that 
Greeks from all the tribes repaired to Athens to obtain a finished 
education. . . . Now persons from whatever part of Greece, edu- 
cated at Athens, would by preference use the dialect of Athens 
And it is not difficult to understand that their example would natu- 
rally be followed by their kinsmen, pupils, friends, and dependents." 1 

In the Attic dialect wrote the great philosophers Plato and Aris- 
totle ; the historians Thucydides and Xenophon ; the tragic writers 
,/Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; the comic writer Aristoph- 
anes ; the orator Demosthenes, and various others, who flourished 
in the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ, and have made that 
period of Grecian history forever illustrious. The great writers in this 
dialect spread it far and wide, and gave it the mastery over the others. 
"After the freedom of the Greeks had been destroyed by Philip, king 
of Macedon, the Attic dialect came to be the common written language. 
As it extended not only over all Greece, but also over the Macedonian 
provinces of Syria and Egypt, it lost much of its peculiar stamp by 
the introduction of foreign forms and words, and it then received the 
name of the common, or Hellenic, language, 4 *<w^, or 'EAAt/wff^ 6t&- 
Aerroc. It was used, e. g., by Apollodorus, Diodorus, and Plutarch." * 

It appears that the language of the Athenians could be generally 
understood by the Macedonians, and as the latter had no literature, 
the colonies founded by Alexander and his successors naturally re- 
ceived their literature from Athens; and thus the Attic dialect, used 
so extensively, assumed before the time of Christ the form called 
"common." 

This common Greek, when used by the Jews, assumed the form 
Chawcterftt|ci called Hellenistic, from the name Hellenists, given to 
7t Hellenistic those Jews who spoke that language (Acts vi, i). It 
abounds more or less in Hebrew and Aramaean idioms, 
and in words used in new senses from the fact that they are em- 
ployed to express new ideas. In this idiom the Septuagint and the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament are written, and it is the 
vehicle which the writers % of the New Testament used wherewith to ^hi 
a permanent form to the great truths revealed in the gospel. 

1 Sophocles, in the Introduction to his Lexicon of the Greek of the R«man rod 
Byzantine Period. Boston, 187a 

* Kuhner, Dialects of the Greek Language, in his Grammar, p. 14. 

1 Matthew's Gospel, according to the ancients, was originally written in Hebrew 
(or, rather, Aramaean). Some have thought that the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
originally written in the same language. 
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As the Greek language was of heathen growth, it sometimes lacked 
words wherewith to express clearly the ideas of the Christian reve- 
lation. Hence the New Testament writers were compelled to give 
to some of the words of the language novel meanings. It is true 
that the translators of the Old Testament had already led the way 
by rendering into Greek the moral and religious truths of the Old 
Covenant. But their vocabulary was not extensive enough to express 
dearly and appropriately all the truths'of the New. 

That the writers of the New Testament should, to a considerable 
extent, use Hebrew and Aramaean modes of thought and expression 
was to be expected, from the fact that all of them, except Luke, had 
had a Hebrew education ; and although his education may have been 
originally Greek, yet his study of the Old Testament, and his inti- 
macy with Hebrews, would be likely to impart something of a He 
brew cast even to his mode of writing. 

As examples of Hebraisms or Aramaeisms may be named, Aop- 

36veivnp6cG)nov, from the Hebrew DUB my, to accept one's 

..••»* Examples of 

person; ^ruv Mwrrpi from ml ml, to seek one's life; tyef- NewTestamani 

v v § t • Hebraisms. 

Xritia itpiivai, to forgive sin (debt), from the Aramaean 

icin psv, to release, or forgive debt or sin (so the Targum of Onkelos 
on Gen. iv, 13) ; yeOeadai {fav&rov, to taste death, to die, from the Ara- 
maean wva opo, to taste death, to die (Targum of Jerusalem on D'eut. 
xxxii, 1) ; noutv f Aeo? furd rivof, to short' compassion or kindness to any 
one, from the Hebrew or "ton nip ; dprov Qaytiv, to take a meal, from 
the Hebrew Dm 1M\ alfM tK%iuv, to pour forth blood, to kill, from 
en yav, to shed Mood,\tz. 

The New Testament writers also imitated the Hebrew in the use 
of the preposition tv, in, for 3 (beth), with, in, etc., in many instances 
in which the proper rendering is with. As the Hebrew language is 
simpler in its structure than the Greek, co-ordinating rather than 
subordinating its sentences, and uses but few partic es, we find thai 
in these points the sacred writers have also imitated the Hebrew. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ANCIENT GREEK MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

HPHE autographs of the New Testament writers appear to have 
-* perished at quite an early period. Whether any of them 
reached the third century, is very doubtful. Tertullian, indeed 
(about A. D. 200), appeals against heretics to the autograph? of 
Paul's Epistles as still existing in different Churches. 1 But as 1 er- 
tullian wrote at Carthage, the value of his testimony respecting 
autographs in European and Asiatic Churches is not very great; 
yet there is nothing improbable in the statement. 

In the Apostolic Age the most common writing material was the 
Egyptian papyrus, although parchment was also in use. John, in 
his Second Epistle, speaks of writing with paper (did #apr<w) (ver 
12), and Paul directs Timothy to bring with him the books (rd/fc/ttfo, 
properly paper books), but especially the parchments (tc% fAepPpdvaf 
skins, parchments). 2 Tim. iv, 13. It is natural to suppose that short 
epistles would be written upon papyrus, and large and very important 
works on parchments. Which of these materials was most used by 
the New Testament writers cannot be determined. Numerous 
copies of the original manuscripts were very soon made and spread 
over the Christian world, and the frequent handling and copying of 
these manuscripts, especially if they were of papyrus, must have 
contributed to their destruction. 

The Emperor Constantine soon after A. D. 330 gave directions 
to Eusebius to have fifty copies of the Divine Scriptures executed 
upon skins in the highest style of the calligraphic art for the use of 
the Churches in Constantinople.* After this period it appears to 
have been quite common to use parchment in copying the Holy 
Scriptures. 

" In the fourth century," says Tischendorf, " the more durable 
parchment was preferred to the papyrus, and of such writings [of 
the New Testament] on parchments, executed in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries, we possess, though mostly of small ccmpass, 
still more than twenty, to which some thirty belonging to the seventh, 

'"Run over the Apostolic Churches in which still the chairs themselves of the 
Apostles preside in their places, in which their vety original letters are read." *tfc 
I ib. De Praescrip., cap xxxvi. 

• De Vita Constantini, lib. iv, cap. xxxvi. 
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eighth, and ninth centuries, are to be added." He also adds: 
" The entire Greek Literature, which consists of so many hundred 
works, has not by far the tenth part of the manuscripts of the highest 
antiquity to exhibit, which the Greek New Testament alone pos- 
sesses.'* * 

The oldest manuscripts of the new Testament are written ii\ 
uncial letters- (from uncia % an inch), which for the most part are 
Greek capitals. There is nothing to indicate the beginning or end 
oi a word. 

The uncial letters were employed until the ninth century, when 
they were gradually changed into the cursive letters which were 
commonly in use in the tenth century. The first manuscript in 
cursive letters with which we are acquainted was written A. D. 890.* 
Scrivener gives catalogues of sixty-one uncial and six hundred 
and forty-two cursive MSS. of the Gospels; fourteen uncial and 
two hundred and fifty-two cursive of the Acts and Catholic Epis- 
tles; twenty-two uncial and two hundred and ninety-five cursive 
of Paul's epistles; five uncial and one hundred and eleven cursive 
of the Apocalypse; three hundred and thirty-nine Evangelistaria 
and eighty-two Lectionaries of the Praxapostolos.* 

Dean Burgon sent Scrivener (July, 1883) a catalogue "of about 
three hundred additional MSS. of the New Testament or portions 
thereof deposited in European libraries, but hitherto unknown to 
scholars, which must hereafter be examined and collated by com- 
petent persons." 4 It must be borne in* mind that Latin versions 
of the New Testament were almost exclusively used in Western 
Europe from the early centuries of Christianity, which explains 
the fact that we have not a still greater number of Greek manu- 
scripts. 

Of the uncial manuscripts we name, as most important : 

CODEX SINAITICUS (*). 

This important Codex, containing the entire New Testament, a 
part of the Old, the complete epistle of Barnabas in Greek, and a 
part of the Hermae Pastor, was discovered in the convent of St. 
Catharine, on Mount Sinai, in February, 1859, by Tischendorf. 

In 1862 Tischendorf published a magnificent facsimile edition 
of this Codex in four volumes, from type made for the special pur- 

1 Haben Wir den ichten Schriftext der Evangelisten und Apostel ? p. 9. Leip- 
zig. 1873 

• Hug, Einleitung, Erst. Theil., 4te Aufl., p. 212. 

• Introd. Crit. New Test., p. 307, 3d ed„ 1883. * Ibid., pp. ix, x. 
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pose. The Codex is written on fine parchment with four columns 
on a page, without division of word, accents, or breathings. It 
contains the sections of Ammonius and the canons of Eusebius. 1 
Tischendorf brings cogent reasons for referring it to the middle of 
the fourth century. And Tregelles remarks: " It appears undoubt- 
edly to belong to the fourth century." It is now in St. Petersburg, 
the property of the Emperor of Russia. 

In 1863 Tischendorf published the New Testament portion of the 
manuscript, line for line and page for page, and in 1865 there was 
published in Leipzig, by Brockhaus, <% Novum Testamentum Graecae 
ex Sinaitico Codice," etc , with Prolegomena by Tischendorf. 

As the first letters of the Roman Alphabet had been already ap- 
propriated to the oldest codices of the New Testament, Tischen- 
doif designates this Codex by the first letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet, Aleph (k). 

CODEX ALEXANDRINUS (A). 

This celebrated Codex, now found in the British Museum, was 
once in possession of Cyril Lucar, at one time Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, and afterwards of Constantinople, and was presented by him 
to Charles I., in 1629. 

" The portion containing the New Testament is a volume meas- 
uring somewhat more than ten inches wide and fourteen inches 
high. The material is thin, fine, and very beautiful vellum, often 
discolored at the edges, which have been injured by time, but more by 
the ignorance or carelessness of the modern binder, who has not always 
spared the text, especially at the upper-inner margin. The manu- 
script is written in a light and elegant hand in uncial letters. These 
letters at the end of a line are often very small, and much of the 
writing is very pale and faint ; each page contains two columns of 
text. In the margins, to the left hand, the Eusebian canons are 
noted throughout the four Gospels, as well as the larger sections 
into which these books were anciently divided." • There is no reg- 
ular division of words. 

• From the commencement of the volume, about twenty leaves are 
wanting, so that of Matthew's Gospel we have only what follows 
xxv, 6. In the Gospel of John two leaves are missing, which con- 
tained the text from vi, 50 to viii, 52. From the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, three leaves are absent, leaving a hiatus from 
chap.' iv, 13 to xii, 7. All the rest of the New Testament is quite 
entire. The Codex is referred by Tischendorf to the last part of 

1 Tischendorf is positive that they arc not from the original scribe. 
• Cowper's edition of the Cod. Alex. Introduction. 
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Oat fifth century, and by Tregelles to the middle of the fifth century 
or a little later. 

The New Testament portion of the Codex was published in fac- 
simile by C. G. Woide, in 1786, in folio, accompanied with admi- 
rable prologomena and notes. In i860 B. H. Cowper published a 
beautiful edition of the New* Testament from this Codex. The 
trustees of the British Museum have ordered the publication of 
a facsimile of this Codex, of which two volumes in folio have al- 
ready appeared. 

CODEX VAT1CANUS (B). 

This Codex, so called from the celebrated Vatican Library at 
Rome, where it is found, contains all the New Testament, with the 
exception of Heb. ix, i^-xiii, the Epistles to Philemon, the Pastoral 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse. It is a quarto volume of one hun- 
dred and forty-six leaves, bound in red morocco, ten and a half 
inches high, ten broad, and four and a half thick* It is written on 
fine thin vellum, with three columns on a page. There is no space 
left between the words, but all the letters in a line have the appear- 
ance of forming a single word. 

Hug refers the Codex to the first part of the fourth century/ 
Tischendorf refers it to the fourth century, and remarks: "It 
scarcly differs in age from the Codex Sinaiticus." 

Cardinal Mai published an edition of this manuscript in 1857 and 
in 1859; the second edition is an improvement on the first. In 
1867 Tischendorf published, at Leipsic, a new quarto edition of this 
famous Codex, in which he corrected more than 400 errors of the 
editions of Cardinal Mai. 

CODEX BPHRAEMI RESCRIPT US (£)• 

This manuscript, found at present in the Imperial Library of 
Parts, "is a most valuable palimpsest containing portions of the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament on 64 leaves, and frag- 
ments of every part of the New on 143 leaves, amounting on the 
whole to less than two thirds of the volume. . . . The ancient 
writing is barely legible, having been almost removed about the 
twelfth century to receive some Greek works of St. Ephraem, tlu 
Great Syrian Father." * It is written on vellum with one column on 

1 The manuscript breaks off in the midst of this Terse. The manuscript, how. 
ever, contains the rest of the New Testament by a later hand. 
'Einleitung, Erst. Thiel., 4te Auf., p. 238. 
•Scrivener, pp. 117, 1 1 8, 3d e<L, 1883. 

Vol. L— 30 
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a page. Tischendorf ascribes it to about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. He published in 1 843 a facsimile edition of the New Testament 
portion. 

CODEX BEZAE GRAECO-LATINUS (Z>). 

This Codex is now found in the University Library at Cambridge, 
England. It was presented to the university in 1581 by Theodore 
Beza. It is a quarto volume, in vellum, 10 inches high by 8 broad, 
containing 414 leaves, with One column on a page, the Greek text 
and its Latin version being parallel. There are on every page 33 
lines of unequal length called mix**, being the earliest manuscript 
thus written. 1 

The following is a specimen of its lines (orixot) translated into . 

English : 

Then sthall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto 

Ten virgins, who, taking 

Their lamps. 

Went forth to meet the bridegroom 

And the bride (Matt, xxv, 1). 

This Codex contains * the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. It 
is assigned by Tischendorf to about the middle of the sixth century. 
To this century Tregelles also ascribes it, and remarks, it " is of 
great value, in spite of its peculiarities and interpolations." It 
was edited by Kipling in 1793, and more recently with great care 
by Scrivener. 

CODEX CLAROMONTANUS (d). 

This Codex is now found in the National Library at Paris. " It 
belongs," says Tregelles, " apparently to the sixth century : it con- 
tains all the fourteen Pauline Epistles in Greek and Latin." 

CODEX LAUDIANUS (e). 

This Codex contains the Acts of the Apostles in Latin and Greek. 
It is referred by Tischendorf to the last part of the sixth century, 
and Tregelles thinks it probably belongs to that century. It is 
found in Oxford. 

CODEX ROSSANENSIS. 

This Codex contains the Gospel of Matthew entire and that of 
Mark as far as the middle of the last chapter. It belongs to the 
sixth century. It was discovered at Rossanos, in Calabria, in the 
spring of 1879 by O. V. Gebhardt and A. Harnack. 

CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS. 

Of the numerous manuscripts in the cursive characters, we name 
as most important : 

1 Scrivener, pp. 120, et seq., 3d ed., 1883. • Not entire. 
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CODEX BASILIENSIS (i). 

This Codex is found at Basel. It contains all the New Testament 
except the Apocalypse ; but is of importance in its text in the Gos- 
pels only. It belongs to the tenth century. 

CODEX COLBERTINUS (33). 

This Codex is found in the Imperial Library at Paris. " The most 
important in its text of the Cursive copies of the New Testament," 
says*Tregelles, " all of which, except the Revelation, it contained ; 
but now it is defective in several places, and throughout is much in- 
jured. Of the eleventh century." 

CODEX LKICESTRENSIS (69). 

This Codex belongs to the Town Council of Leicester. It is of 
the fourteenth century. It contains nearly all the New Testament. 

CODEX TISCHENDORFII ACTORUM (6l). 

This Codex is now in the British Museum. Collated by Tregelles 
and Scrivener. It is considered a valuable manuscript. 

Many of the Uncial manuscripts contain mere fragments of the 
New Testament. Tischendorf has especially distinguished himself 
in collecting and publishing the most valuable of them, in his " Monu- 
menta Sacra Inedita," seven volumes of which appeared in 1855-70. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
THE PESHITO SYRIAC. 

r PHE most important of the ancient versions of the New Testament 
A is that called The Peshito* Syriac. Syriac, at the Christian 
epoch, and for centuries later, was the language of the region north 
of Palestine, extending from the north-eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to the river Tigris, embracing, as its chief seat, Northern 
Mesopotamia, of which the most important city was Edessa. 

Now as Christianity was firmly established in this city as early as 
the middle of the second century, if not earlier, it is extremely 
probable that, with its introduction, the New Testament would be 
translated into the language of that city and region. It is a well- 
1 The name Pes Hto t from pes hat, means simple, plain, ctrrtct; Chaldee, the same 
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known fact that our modern missionaries as soon as possible trans* 
. late the New Testament into the language of the people to be 
Christianized. Nor was the usage different in ancient times. What 
strengthens the great probability that a Syriac version of the New 
Testament was made as early as about A. D. 150, is the fact that 
we find a flourishing Syriac literature at Edessa soon after that time 
Bardesanes, 1 a distinguished Christian writer, who flourished at 
Edessa about A. D. 160-170, in the reign of Abgar Bar Manu, 
wrote many volumes in Syriac, among them a " Book of the Laws of 
Countries,"* mentioned by Jerome, and quoted largely by Eusebius 
as a work on " Fate." lie composed also in Syriac " a hundred and 
fifty Psalms, elegantly versified." Jerome remarks that the follow- 
ers of Bardesanes translated his works into Greek. " If their power 
• and elegance," says he, " are so great in a translation, how great 
they must have been in the original ! " 

It is not easy to believe that Syriac literature, with so much ele- 
gance, began with Bardesanes, and we are, therefore, authorized in 
believing that the Syriac version of the New Testament could have 
been made at least a fourth of a century before his time. With the 
foregoing facts before us, we cannot, with any probability, refer the 
earliest Syriac version to a period later than the middle of the 
tecond century. 

The strong probability of this early date of the translation is ren- 
dered quite certain by the fact that the Old Testament was trans- 
lated into Syriac about that time, since it is quoted both by Melito a 
(A. D. 170) and Origen* (A* D. 200-254) ; and no one will suppose 
that Christian scholars would translate the Old Testament into 
Syriac before the New. Hegesippus (about A. D. 170) appears to 
have been acquainted with a Syriac version of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. For Eusebius states that this writer 4< introduces some things 
both from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and from the 

1 Epiphanius says that " he was skilled in two languages, both the Greek dialect 
•and the language of the Syrians." Haeresis LVI. 

* The original work, long lost, was brought from the Syrian convent in the desert 
•f Nitriae, in Egypt, to England in 1843, and translated into English, and published 
by Cureton in 1855 In this book it is stared: "But as yesterday the Romans 
took Arabia, and abrogated all their ancient laws." This occurred in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, and fixes the age of the work. 

* In commenting on Gen. xxii, 13, Melito says, instead of " tcarexofuvf tOp 
cqwrfr (caught by 4k* horns) both thb Syriac and the Hebrew read, cwuycmf, 
{hanging by the horns). In Routh's Reliquiae Sacrae, voL i, p. 11 8, from two Vat 
manuscripts. 

4 In various places in his Hexapla, as *0 Ztyof , (the Syriac ;) on Gen. iv, I. 4 ; 
riii, 7, etc. 
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Symc (Gospel), and especially from the Hebrew dialect" 1 It 
seems improbable that by ** the Gospel according to the Hebiewa 
and the Syriac," one single form or version of the Gospel is in- 
tended. Eusebius must have known that there was a Syriac trans- 
lation of all the universally acknowledged books of the New Testa- 
ment, and that by his expression the Syriac translation of Matthew's 
Gospel would be understood. 

The Peshito version is quoted by Ephraem, the Syrian (f A. D. 378). 
It was universally circulated among the Syrians in his time, and 
accordingly he speaks of it as our version, which he would scarcely 
have done had it not then obtained general authority. Besides, it 
has been shown by Wiseman that many expressions in it were either 
unintelligible to Ephraem, or at least obscure.* This affords 
strong proof of its high antiquity. The traditions of the Syria? 
Church attribute the translation to Achaeus, a disciple of the Apostle 
Thaddeus. The version is one of the best and most valuable that 
have ever been made, and expresses faithfully the original Greek. 
It cannot be determined whether it is the work of a single trans- 
lator, or of several. 

The Peshito version contains all the books of the New Testament 
except the Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistle of Jude, the Secomi 
and Third of John, and the Apocalypse. It first became known to 
Europeans in 1552, when Ignatius, Patriarch of Antioch, sent to Pope 
Julius III., in Rome, Moses of Mardin to present his confession of 
faith, and to superintend the printing of the Syriac New Testament 
in Europe. Accordingly, the version was printed in Vienna, in 1555, 
from two ancient manuscripts, under the superintendence of the 
Austrian chancellor, Albert Widmanstadt, and Moses of Mardin, at 
the expense of King Ferdinand I. In this edition there are want- 
ing Second Peter, Jude, Second and Third John, and the Apoca- 
lypse.' Subsequently various editions of this version were printed, 
in different parts of Europe. 

The Second Epistle of Peter, that of Jude, and Second and Third 
John were published at Leyden, in 1630, by Edward Pococke from a 
Syriac manuscript found in the Bodleian Library. The Apocalypse 
was published by Louis De Dieu, at Leyden, in 1637, from a Syriac 
manuscript, quite modern, found in the London Library. 

»Ec Tt rod na& l Efipalwc "EwxyyiXio* *dl raB Svpuuoi, art Utuf U rfr a 'EppaMot 
#Mrifero« nvd tI&hoiv. Hist. Eccles., !▼, c, as. Hug supposes the reference to be 
to the Syriac translation of the Gospel Einleitung, Erst Theii, p. 317. Vieite 
Anflnge. 

• Wiseman's Horae Syriacse, p. 121. 

•A copy of this first edition, bearing date, Vienna, 1555, lies before me. 
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In 1708 and in 17 17 Leusden and Schaafs editions of the Peshitc 
were published at Leyden. The second of these editions is espe- 
cially excellent. Schaff published, in 1708, * the best Lexicon of the 
Peshito that has yet appeared. In these editions Second Peter, 
Jude, Second and Third John were inserted from the texts of Po- 
cocke and Louis De Dieu. 

In 1 81 6 the British Bible Society published an edition of the 
Peshito New Testament, under the supervision of Dr. Buchanan and 
Professor Lee, with the Eastern Church lessons noted in Syriac. 
The British Bible Society published another edition of this ver- 
sion in 1826,* a very superior one, with vowel points, 4to., for the 
Oriental Christians, as it is stated on the title-page, and corrected 
according to Old Syriac manuscripts. Both of these editions con- 
tain in the text of Pococke and L. De Dieu the five books wanting 
in the Peshito. 

In 1828 Samuel Bagster published both in his Polyglot, and 
also in a small octavo volume, the Peshito, with vowel points. It 
includes every one of our New Testament books, and in the Syriac 
preface to the small octavo edition it is stated : " This edition has 
been printed from the sacred books of the New Testament in Syriac, 
which were published by Albert Widmanstadt, and Moses of Mardm, 
and by Louis De Dieu, and Edward Pococke." So far as we have 
compared this edition with that published by the British Bible So- 
ciety in 1826 we find scarcely any difference whatever in the text. 
Bagster has also published "Gutbir's Lexicon Syriacum," con- 
taining all the words, except the proper names, in the Syriac Testa- 
ment. 

The American missionaries in Oroomiah published in 1846 the 
Peshito New Testament, with a modern Syriac translation standing 
opposite to it. The Peshito has been translated into English and 
published in the United States by Dr. Murdock. 

Among the oldest manuscripts of the Peshito Syriac Testament 
may be named two in the British Museum, one bearing the date of 
A. D. 468;' the other was written at Bethkoki in A. D. 768. 
" There is a Syriac manuscript of the Gospels in the Vatican, writ- 
ten at Edessa, in Mesopotamia, bearing the date corresponding to 
A. D. 548, and one in the Medicean Library, dated A. D. 586."* 

William Cureton found among the Syriac manuscripts brought 

• This appears to be the date in the copy before us. 

1 That is the date it bears ; bat as we have not that of 1816 we cannot tell wl 
there is any difference of text 

• I saw this in the British Museum about ten years ago. 

• W. W. Wright's Appendix to Setter's Bib. Henn 
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from the Nitrian desert by Archdeacon Tattam, in 1842, for the 
British Museum, " remains of a very ancient recension of the four 
Gospels in Syriac, hitherto unknown in Europe," which he pub- 
lished, accompanied with an English translation, in 1858. These 
fragments are written in the Estrangelo characters, and contain 
nearly three fourths of each of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
about one third of the Gospel of John, and the last four verses of 
Mark's Gospel. 1 1 this recension the order of the gospels is, Mat- 
th ew, Mark, John, Luke. 

Cureton refers the fragments to the middle of the fifth century. 
In comparing some years ago a part of this Syriac text with Bag- 
ster*s edition of the Peshito, we satisfied ourselves that it is less 
elegant than the Peshito, and that it is probably an older version. 
Tischendorf places the Syriac version, of which these fragments 
form a part, about the middle of the second century, and the Pe- 
shito at the end of that century. Tregelles also regards these frag- 
ments as belonging to a version older than the Peshito. This is 
also the opinion of Ewald. 

Cureton believes that the Gospel of Matthew in this recension is 
based on the Syro-Chaldee gospel of that evangelist But after a 
careful comparison of Cureton's text with the Peshito and the Greek, 
we satisfied ourselves that Cureton's text is taken from the Greek 
Matthew. Prof. Wright, of the University of Cambridge, England, 
a few years ago, printed for private circulation a hundred copies of 
other " fragments of the Curetonian (Syriac) gospels " in Estrangelo 
characters, namely: Luke xv, 22-xvi, 12; xvii, 1-23; John vii, 
37-viii, 19. The account of the woman taken in adultery (vii, 
53-viii, 12) is wanting in this section. 

The Peshito version, as it stands in the most ancient extant man- 
uscripts, is an important witness in settling the text of the New 
Testament, and a critical edition based upon a collation of its old- 
est existing manuscripts would be a work of great value, and is 
much needed. 

THE PHILOXENIAN TRANSLATION, -v. 

This Syriac version of the New Testament takes its name from 
Philoxenus, or Xenaias, Bishop of Mabug, (or Hierapolis,) in Syria, 
(A.D. 488-518,) in whose time the translation forming its basis was 
marie by Polycarp, his country bishop, in A.D. 508. G. H. Bern- 
stein gives substantially as the result of his inquiries respecting the 
subsequent revision of this version the following statement : Thom- 
as of Charkel lived at the end of the sixth or at the beginning of 
the seventh century, and was Bishop of Mabug, from which as an 
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exile he sought Egypt, and while living at Alexandria, u\ the convent 
of the Antonians, he devoted himself most assiduously to forming anew 
and improving the Syriac Philoxenian translation of the New Test- 
ament In carrying out this work he corrected, as accurately as 
possible, the Philoxenian version upon the authority of the best 
Greek manuscripts, and restored it to the fidelity of the original 
Greek. This copy he wrote out with great care, and again revised 
it and gave it to the public, 1 A.D. 616. Bernstein 1 thinks that he 
has found in Codex Angelicus, at Rome, the original Philoxenian 
version that lay at the foundation of the revision of Thomas of 
Charkel. Mangold, however, thinks that in this Bernstein is mis- 
taken. This version contains all the books of the New Testament 
except the Apocalypse. 

This so-called Philoxenian translation is extremely literal, and its 
author has often sacrificed the Syriac idiom to a rigid adherence to 
the Greek text. But on this very ground it is a valuable testimony 
to the state of the Greek text A.D. 500-600. 

The four gospels of this version, accompanied by a Latin transla- 
tion, were published in two volumes by Professor White, at Oxford in 
1778, the Catholic Epistles in one volume in 1799, the Acts and the 
Epistles of Paul in one volume in 1803. The last two volumes also 
contain a Latin translation of the text. G. H. Bernstein published, 
at Leipsic, in 1853, a beautiful edition of the Gospel of John in the 
version of Thomas of Charkel, based on White's edition, corrected 
by two old manuscripts, the Florentine and the Vatican. The text 
is printed with vowels, and the points kushoi and rucoch from a Vati- 
can manuscript. 

THE JERUSALEM SYRIAC. 

This is a partial lectionary of the gospels found in the Vatican 
Library, which Adler discovered, and of which he published speci- 
mens. It is written in the Aramaean dialect, similar to that of the 
Talmud of Jerusalem. The manuscript — the only extant one of 
the version — according to the superscription, was written in a con- 
vent at Antioch in 1030. It was made from the Greek in the fifth 
or sixth century, though possibly later. 

THE LATIN VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
THE 1TALA. 

As in the apostolic age, the Latin language was the vernacular of 
Italy, and was used extensively in Northern Africa, as appears from 

1 De Charklen, N. T. Trans. Syriaca, p. 9. 

• Das Heil. Evang. des Johan Syrisch, pp. 25-39. 
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the fact that Tertullian at Carthage (A.D. 193-220) and "Cyprian in 
the same city (about A.D. 250) both wrote in that language, and as 
Christianity extensively ' prevailed in that region as early as the sec* 
ond century, it is very probable that a version of the New Testa* 
ment would be made into Latin as early as A.D. 150. Accordingly, 
we find Tertullian in his treatise on " Monogamy," written about 
A.D. 210 or 215, referring to a Latin version of the New Testament 
as being already in use : " As it has gone into use either by an in- 
genious or plain mistranslation of two syllables, si dot merit v$r 
ejus, we must know that it is clearly not thus in the original Greek." * 
Tertullian objects to referring it to the future. 

In the time of Augustine (about A.D. 400) this early Latin trans* 
lation had already exhibited so many variations in its manuscripts 
as to present the appearance of different versions, of which fact 
Augustine complains.' Among the Latin texts of the time, he de- 
clares his preference for the Itala y as adhering more closely to the 
words of the original, and as expressing the sense clearly. 4 

The extant Latin manuscripts belonging to the times preceding 
Jerome's revision of the text, or, indeed, to a later period, unaffected 
by that version, exhibit great diversity. 

" When, however, the several codices," says Scrivener, *' of the 
version or versions antecedent to Jerome's version came to be stud- 
ied by Saba tier and Blanchini, and through their labors to be placed 
within the reach of all scholars, it was soon perceived that with 
many points of difference between them, there were evident traces 
of a common source from which all originally sprung." * 

Augustine evidently uses " Itala '* to qualify " interpretation* " the 
Italian interpretation," and which appears to have been both of the 
Old and New Testaments. But here the question arises, Was this 
Itala the original Latin version made in the second century, or was 
it a recei sion of that translation ? It seems at present to be the 
prevailing opinion of biblical critics that the oldest Latin version of 
the New Testament was executed in Northern Africa about the 
middle of the second century. The character of this version is to 

'About A.D. soo a synod was held under Agrippinus, Bishop of Carthage, which 
consisted of seventy African and Nnmidian Bishops. 

* Sciamus plane non sic esse in Gneco authentico, quomodo in uanm oriit per 
dnarura syllabarum aut callidam ant simpliccm eversionem, : si dormierit vir efue, 
etc., cap. XL The Greek is Koipifiy, if he Mas slept, (died,) 1 Cor. vii, 39. 

a Doct. Christ. Lib. II., cap. XI- XV. 

4 In ipsis autem interpretationibus, Itala caeteris pneferatnr nam est verborum 
tenacior cum perspicuitate sententise. Ibid. 

• litro. to Crit N. Test, p. 339. 3d cd., 1883. 
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be determined from the writings of Tertullian and Cyprian at Car- 
thage, who used it. 

In proof of its African origin. Scrivener remarks that, " On the 
ground of internal evidence, Wiseman has made out a case, which 
all who have followed him, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Davidson, Tre- 
gelles, accept as irresistible ; indeed, it is not easy to draw any other 
conclusion from his elaborate comparison of the words, the phrases 
and grammatical constructions of the Latin version of Holy Scrip- 
ture, with the parallel instances by which they can be illustrated 
from African writers, and from them only." 1 

Ronsch, who has paid especial attention to the subject* declares 
it as certain, " That the peculiarities of language of the numerous 
extant fragments of the Itala belong to the African dircion, and 
must have sprung up upon the soil of (proconsular) Africa."* He 
supposes that the name Itala was given to this old Latin \e7si0n be- 
cause it was not made in the elegant language of the Rcr-an capi- 
tal, but in the Italian provincial language, the common L*'„in. He, 
nevertheless, thinks the conjecture of Wordsworth, that che Itala 
appears to have been an Italian recension of the old Africa, version, 
to be worthy of regard." 

The Codex Brixianus of the sixth century :s rega/i\*d by Tre- 
gelles as "specially the Italian recension of the old (or African) 
Latin." In all probability Augustine designates by Fa/a a Latin 
recension of the old version made in Italy. Bleek. '?.ga<ds it as 
so-called because it was in use in Upper Italy when \t recehrd its 
form. 4 

Among the most important manuscripts of the old "M.tir « *sion 
of the New Testament may be named : 

Codex Vercellensis, edited by Irici, and also by I U jchhii. A<* • 
cording to Tischendorf it belongs to century IV. (a) 

Codex Veronensis, edited by Bianchini. It b fongs to cen 
tury V. (*). 

Codex Colbertinus, edited by Sabatier. (<r). 

Codex Cantabrigiensis, belonging to the sixik century. (</). 
This is called by Tregelles, Codex Bezae. 

Codex Palatinus, edited by Tischendorf. It be'ongs to century 
V. if). 

Codex Brixianus, a revised Latin text, edited r>y Bianchini. It 
belongs to century VI. (/). 

1 Introd. to the Criticism of the New Test, p. 341. 

* Quoted by Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 798-799* 
•InHilgenfeld, ibid. 

• Einleitung. A. T. f p. 795. 
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Codices, formerly Corbeienses, now Petropolifcmi (#. 1 et ff.% 
edited by Bianchini and Sabatier ; mixed in text. 

Codex Claromontanus, now Vaticanus, of century V, edited by 
Mai; a mixed text. (h). 

Codex Vindobonensis, of century V or VI, parts of Mark and 
Luke. (i). 

Codex Bobbiensis, now Taurinensis, of century V. (&). 

jsroms's revision. 
In the last part of the fourth century the distinguished scholar 
Jerome made a revision of the Latin translation of the New Testa- 
ment. In the year 392, in speaking of his work, he says: "I 
brought the New Testament into accord with the original Greek.* ' 
In his dedication to Damasus, prefixed to the gospels, Jerome 
says : " The four gospels have been revised by collating old Greek 
manuscripts. That they might not depart much from the usage of 
the Latin reading, we so modified them with our pen that we cor- 
rected only those passages which seemed to change the sense, and 
allowed the rest to remain as they were." " Jerome's translation of 
the Old Testament and revision of the New are the basis of the 
Vulgate. The most valuable manuscript of his edition is the Codex 
Amiatinus, written about A.D. 541. It has been published by Tis- 
chendorf. Tregelles has made it the basis of his Latin version 
printed in parallel columns with his Greek Text. 

THE COPTIC VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Coptic language, which sprang from the language of the 
ancient Egyptians, was used by the Christians in Egypt, from the 
beginning of the second century after Christ until the seventh, in 
speaking and writing, and especially in translating the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The names Coptus, Copli, and Coptitae, as well as the Aigu]>- 
tos of the Greeks, take their origin without doubt from the most 
ancient name of this country, very often found on the hieroglyphic 
monuments, Kahi-Ptah (the land of the God Ptah).* Of the Coptic 
language there are three dialects: The Theban (or Sahidic), of 
Upper Egypt, the Memphitic, of Lower Egypt, and the Bashmuric/ 
which seems to have been used in some part of the Delta. 

1 Novum Testament am Gnecse fidei reddidi. De viris Illus., cap. 135. 

'Quatuor Evangelia Codicum Gnecorum emendata collatione, sed veterum 
Quae ne multum a lectionis Latinos consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo temperavi- 
mus ut his tantum, quae sensum videbantur mutare, correctis, reliqua manere pater- 
emnr ut fueranL 

* Uhlemann, Linguae Coptic* Grammaticse. 

* Uhlemann derives the name from Bash — Mareia (Mrfpeto, llopeurif, the name 
of lakes near Alexandria). 
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Christianity was introduced into Egypt as early is the last part 
of the first century. According to an ancient tradition, the evan- 
gelist Mark founded the Church in Alexandria, which in the second 
century was in a most flourishing condition* From this center 
Christianity must have soon spread to the adjoining regions of 
Egypt. u But although the Gospel," says Neander, " early found 
its way into the parts of Lower Egypt inhabited by Grecian and 
Jewish colonies, yet it would not be so easy for it to penetrate 
thence into Middle, and particularly into Upper Egypt; for it 
those parts the foreign Coptic language, the dominion of the priests, 
and the old Egyptian superstition stood in the way. Yet a perse- 
cution of the Christians in Thebais under Septimius Severus (A D. 
193-211) proves that Christianity had already made progress in 
Upper Egypt as early as the last times of the second century." 1 

It is not in the least degree probable that the Egyptian Christians 
would long remain without versions of the Holy Scriptures, the 
New Testament especially, in their vernacular dialects. Hence it 
is highly probable that their principal versions, the Mem phi tic and 
Sahidic, were made at the .end of the second century or in the be- 
ginning of the third. 

That the Christians of Middle Egypt had a version of the New 
Testament in Coptic in the second half of the third century appears 
from the life of St. Anthony. This hermit, born near Heracleia, in 
Middle Egypt, A.D. 251, "could not bear to learn letters," as 
Athanasius informs us, but gave attention when a boy to the read- 
ing of the Scriptures in the churches, and at the age of eighteen or 
twenty he was so affected at hearing read in the church Christ's 
ad 'dee to the rich young man (Matt, xix, 21) that he immediately 
left the church and disposed of all his real and personal estate for 
the benefit of others. That this reading of the Scriptures was in 
Coptic is clear from the fact that St. Anthony made an address to 
the monks in that language, but spoke to -the Greek philosophers 
thri/ugh an interpreter. St. Anthony's dialect was probably Mem- 
phitic. 

THE MEMPHITIC VERSION. 

This version takes its name from Memphis, the chief city of the 
region in which the most polished dialect of the Coptic (or Egyp- 
tian) was used. In 17 16 David Wilkins, a Prussian, published, at 
Oxford, the Coptic New Testament in the Memphitic dialect from 
the Bodleian manuscripts, compared with others at Paris and the 
Vatican, accompanied with a Latin translation. This Latin version, 

1 History of the Church, vol. i, p. 83. 
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though highly creditable to Wilkins, as a pioneer in this department, 
has not been highly commended by the best Coptic scholars. 

In 1846-47 M. G. Schwartze, Professor of Coptic in the University 
of Berlin, published at Leipsic the four gospels of the Mcmphitit 
version, with the title of QUARTUOR EVANGELIA IN DIA- 
LECTO LINGUAE COPTICS MEMPHITICA PERSCRIPTA 
AD CODD. MS. COPTICORUM IN REGIA BIBLIOTHECA 
BEROLINENSI ADSERVATORUM NEC NON LIBRI A 
WILKINSIO EMISSI FIDEM," etc., in 2 vols. 4 to„ with beauti- 
ful type. The text is based on six codices, transcribed by Petraus 
in 1622, from copies of the tenth century and later. Professor 
Schwartze places below the text a collation of his Memphitic read- 
ings from manuscripts and from Wilkins along with the readings of 
the critical Greek texts of Tischendorf (1841) and Lachman (1842). 
He also introduces readings from the Sahidic (or Theban) version. 
Of the Sahidic readings he generally gives a Latin translation, but 
he translates only portions of the Memphitic text. For critical pur* 
poses this edition of Schwartze is the most valuable work yet pub- 
lished on the Egyptian versions of the four Gospels. After 
Schwartze's death Paulus Boetticher published at Halle, in 1852, 
the Acts of the Apost!es and the Epistles of Paul in the Memphitic 
dialect. The text is based on the authority of four codices. No 
translation or commentary accompanies the text, and the editor 
satisfies himself with noting at the foot of the page the variations of 
his manuscripts. 1 The Memphitic version contains a large number 
of Greek words. It is a faithful translation of the original Greek. 

THE THEBAIC (OR SAHIDIC) VERSION. 

This version is named after Thebes, the chief city of the region 
in which it was used. It is of about the same age as the Mem- 
phitic (about A. D. 200), and, like that version, it contains numer- 
ous Greek words, which we would not have expected in an Upper 
Egypt version. 

Of this version of the New Testament only fragments remain, of 
which the published portions are found almost exclusively in the 
following works : 

Appendix ad Editionem Novi Testamenti Graci e codice MS. 
Alexandrino a Carolo Godofredo Woide descripti, in qua contin- 
entur fragmenta Novi Testamenti Juxta interpretationem dialecti 
superioris iEgypti, quae Thebaidica vel sahidica appellatur, e codd. 
Oxoniensibus maxima ex parte desumpta cum Dissertatione de 

1 Of Boetticher's edition we have been able to obtain only the Acts of th# 
Apostles. 
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Versione Bibb. iEgyptica quibus subjicitur codicis Vaticani C»lla> 
tio. Oxonii, 1799. Fol. 

Fr. MUnUr. Com men tat 10 de indole versionis Sahidicae Novi 
Testament!. Accedunt Fragmenta Epistolarum Pauli ad Timo- 
theum in membranis Sahidicis musei Borgiani Velitris, Havniae, 
1784. 

Mingarcllii iEgyptioram codicum Reliquiae Venetiis in Biblio- 
theca Naniana asservatae. Fasc. I, et II, Bononise, 1785. 

Georgi. Fragmentum Evangelii St. Johannis Graeco-Copto-The- 
baicum saeculi IV., etc. Roma, 1789. This fragment contains 
portions of John vi, vii, viii, in the Greek and Thebaic in parallel 
columns. The section containing the account of the woman taken 
in adultery (vii, 53— viii, 11) is wanting both in the Greek and The- 
baic of this old fragment 1 belonging to the fourth or fifth century 
as viii, 12 joins on to vii, 52. ♦ 

BASHMURIC VERSION. 

This version is based on the Thebaic, and appears to have been 
made about A.D. 300. It is of but little importance. Only small 
fragments of this version are extant. They were published by En- 
gelbreth : Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti, Havniae, 181 x. 

THE jETHIOPIC VERSION. 

Christianity was introduced into ^Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) in the 
first half of the fourth century, by Frumentius, who became Bishop 
of Auxuma* (Axum). It is therefore very probable that the trans- 
lation of the Bible, at least that of the New Testament, was made 
soon after this period into the vernacular of the country, the Geez, 
or iEthiopic, language. Chrysostom, about A.D. 400, speaks of 
the ^Ethiopians as possessing a translation of the Gospel of John,' 
which naturally implies that they had a. translation of other sacred 
Scripture. This translation is not a valuable one. " In fact," says 
Scrivener, " the version is so tautological, confused, and unequal in 
style (that of St. Paul's Epistles in particular often degenerating 
into a paraphrase), that some have thought our present text to be a 
compound of two several translations, and even Tregelles supposes 
that 'there was originally one version of the Gospels, afterward 

1 This fragment lies before me. 

• Neander's History of the Church, vol it, pp. 119, 120. 

'The Syrians, Egyptians, Indians, Persians, ^Ethiopians, and countless othei 
nalions have translated into their tongue the doctrines introduced by this ona 
John).— //tftff, in Joan 
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compared with Greek manuscripts of a different class; ai.d the 
manuscripts in general bearing proofs of containing a text modified 
by such « comparison ; while others contain throughout conflate 
readings/ M ! 

The New Testament in this version (with the exception of the 
thirteen epistles of Paul) was first published at Rome by native 
editors in 1548, the thirteen epistles of Paul in the following year. 
" In Walton's Polyglot the New Testament was reprinted with 
many faults, and an unusually bad Latin translation by Dudley Lof- 
tus, from which Mill and his successors derived their various read- 
ings. C. A. Bode published a new or revised version of the -dEthi- 
opic New Testament given in the Polyglot (Brunswick, 1753). 
. . . Lastly, in 1826-30 in London, Th. Pell Piatt, A.M., edited for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, * Nov. Testament . . . iEthi- 
opice, ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem.'"* 

THE GOTHIC VERSION. 

In the third century of the Christian era the Goths, belonging to 
the Germanic family, invaded the Roman Empire. One part of 
them settled in Moesia — a region along the Danube, now embraced 
in Servia and Bulgaria — and obtained the name of Moeso-Goths. 
During some of their incursions they captured many Christians, and 
among them some persons of the clerical order. These captured 
Christians remained among them and laboured as zealous mission- 
aries. A Gothic bishop is mentioned as being present at the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea, A. D. 325. Ulphilas, who belonged to a Cappado- 
cian family, was consecrated bishop of the Goths at Constantinople 
in A.D. 348, and became their apostle. " When the Christian 
Goths were oppressed by a persecution, he led a great multitude of 
them into the habitation about Nicopolis in Moesia, which Constan- 
tius had assigned them (355), where, after inventing the Gothic 
alphabet, he translated the Bible into Gothic " (Gieseler). Philos- 
torgius, about A.D. 425, says that Ulphilas " translated into their 
(the Goths) language all the Scriptures except the Books of Kings " 
(Samuel and Kings). 

The Gothic language belongs to the Germanic family of languages, 
and Bopp remarks : " I believe I am reading Sanscrit when I read the 
venerable Ulphilas; his language holds, so to speak, the middle 
ground between Sanscrit and German." * 

1 Introd. to the Text. Critic, of New Test, pp. 409, 410, 3d ed., 1883. 

• Ibid., p. 410. 

* Introduction to the Gothic Language in J. P. Migne's edition of Ulphilas' s 
Translation. 
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The Gothic language flourished but for a short time. In Moesia 
it was blotted out by the torrent of new people that poured in upon 
the regions of the Danube ; and in the western regions of Europe 
it disappeared under the influence of the Latin. 

The Gothic version was made from the original Greek text, " the 
authority of which nearly all agree that Ulphilas most scrupulously 
follows, rendering it word for word." 1 It is, accordingly, a valuable 
witness to the condition of the Greek text in the middle of the 
fourth century. The version, however, suffered some corruptions 
from Latin sources during the occupancy of Italy by the Goths in 
the fifth century. Of the manuscripts containing fragments of this 
version, the most important is the Codex Argenteus, written on pur- 
ple vellum, in letters of gold and silver, near the end of the fifth, or 
beginning of the sixth, century in Italy, when the Goths dwelt there. 
It is now in the University of Upsal. It contains fragments of the 
four Gospels in the order, Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 

The Codex Carolinus, rescript, was written about A.D. 500. It 
contains a part of Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

The Ambrosian Codices, five in number, are in Milan. They con- 
tain fragments of thirteen Epistles of Paul (not Hebrews). They 
also belong to about A.D. 500. 

The best and most complete edition of the Gothic version is that 
of H. C. De Gabelentz and J. Loebe: Ulfilae Vet et Nov. Testamenti 
versionis Gothic at Fragmenta supcrsunt, Leipsic, 1843. 

In J. P. Migne's edition of the Christian Fathers, vol. xviii, this 
edition of Gabelentz and Loebe is found accompanied with a Latin 
translation, Prolegomena, Gothic Grammar, and Glossary." It con- 
tains about one fourth of Matthew's Gospel, nearly all Mark's, 
about three fourths of Luke's, and two thirds of John's, parts of all 
of the thirteen Epistles of Paul, amounting to about two thirds of 
their contents, but no part of the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the seven Catholic Epistles, or the Apocalypse. 

THE ARMENIAN VERSION. 

Christianity was introduced into Armenia as early as the second 
century. In the time of Diocletian, King Tiridates was won ovet 
to the Christian cause. "The old religion," says Neander, "not- 
withstanding this event, still continued to maintain itself in many 
of the Armenian provinces. In the beginning of the fifth century, 
Miesrob, who had once been the royal secretary, having devoted 

1 Galtelentz and Loebe's edition, Prolegomena. 

* This edition now lies before me from the Dickinson College Library. 
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himself wholly to the service of religion, disseminated Christianity 
still more widely in countries to which it had not penetrated, by 
taking up his abode in those regions as a hermit. Up to this time 
the Syrian version of the Bible, the authority of which was recog- 
nized in the Persian Church, had been used in Armenia; and hence 
an interpreter was always needed to translate into the vernacular 
tongue the portions of Scripture read at the public worship. Mies- 
rob gave his people an alphabet, and translated the Bible into their 
language." 1 

The version was accordingly made in the first part of the fifth 
century. In the execution of the version from the original Greek, 
Miesrob was assisted by Moses Chorenensis and Joseph and Eznak, 
who brought Greek manuscripts from the Council of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431. 

The best edition of this version is that of Zohrab, published in 
1789, on the basis of a Cilician Codex, compared with twenty others 
of the New Testament. His Biblia was published at Venice in 
1805. Zohrab does not acknowledge any systematic corruption of 
the Armenian from the Latin Bible, and remarks that only one of his 
eighteen copies of the First Epistle of John contains chap, v, ver. 7.' 
Zohrab's edition of 1805 was used by Tregelles, through the assist- 
ance of Dr. Charles Rieu." 

Other versions of the New Testament were made at later periods, 
but they are of but little value as witnesses to the ancient text of 
che New Testament. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

AS the originals of the New Testament books must have been 
*** often copied, it is highly probable that in some instances the 
copies taken were not exact, and that slight errors crept into them. 
These copies in turn were at different times copied, and if faithfully 
executed, must have perpetuated these errors. But as some slight 
mistakes were likely made in these second copies, it is easy to see 
that in less than fifty years after the books of the New Testament 
were written, various readings must in all probability have arisea 

1 History of the Church, voL ii, pp. 113, 114. 

* Scrivener, p. 408, 3d ed. 

• Tregellis' Introductory Note to his Crit Ed. New Testament. 
Vol. I.— 31 
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The number of these different readings were naturally increased 
with the number of the copies and with the lapse of time. 

In some instances, a word or sentence written on the margin of & 
manuscript, as a suggestion or correction, would likely be incorpo- 
rated into the text by a transcriber. Some transcribers' would think 
that certain words were improperly spelt, and in attempting to cor- 
rect them, in some cases, they themselves committed errors. Tbit 
was the natural course of things, and could have been prevented 
only by a perpetual miracle, for which there was no necessity. The 
only instances in which no variety of readings exists in ancient 
writings are those in which but a single copy exists, and the text 
from this very fact is made more or less uncertain. 

There can be no doubt that the followers of Mohammed espe- 
cially venerated the Koran, and yet different readings in it soon 
presented themselves. " Already in the twelfth year of the Hegira," . 
says Tischendorf, " when Abu Bekr had the different elements of 
the Koran collected) so many different readings were found, that he 
divided them into five classes. The consequence was that disputes 
very soon broke out among the Arabic scholars respecting the gen^ 
uine text of their prophet. How was the matter decided ? Twenty 
years later the Calif had a standard copy established, and all diverg- 
ent copies destroyed. This conduct was at least worthy of the 
sword to which Mohammedanism owed its victories." l 

But what strong testimonies we have to the integrity of the New 
Testament ! Versions made from the original Greek in the second, 
third, and fourth centuries in widely distant lands, and which are 
still in existence. Manuscripts going back to the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries; the extant works of Christian writers who, in all 
parts of the Roman Empire, from the middle of the second century, 
made the most extensive use of the New Testament, and give us 
numerous quotations. All these witnesses testify to the same great 
truths, and their divergences from each other are generally of small 
moment ; and from the comparison and combination of the whole 
testimony we can, in almost every instance, detect the specific qrrors 
of each witness, and fix with a wondeiful degree of exactness the 
contents of the original documents for which they are vouchers. 
For the integrity of what writing of the Augustine age have we so 
many witnesses? 

That great scholar and critic, Richard Bentley, thus gives his 
testimony upon the essential agreement of the Greek manuscripts of 

1 Haben Wir den achten Schriftext dcr Evangelisten and Apostel? Leipzig. 
**73. P. 13- 
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the New Testament : " The real text of the sacred writers does not 
now (since the originals have been so long lost) lie in any manu- 
script or edition, but is dispersed in them all. *Tis competently ex- 
act, indeed, in the worst manuscript now extant; nor is one article 
of faith or moral precept either perverted or lost in them, choose as 
awkwardly as you will, choose the worst by design out of the whole 
lump of writings.' 9 * Bentley's remarks, made more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, respecting the Greek manuscripts of the 
Ne* Testament, are true now with our enlarged knowledge of them. 

The Greek New Testament was first printed by Cardinal Ximenes 
in his Polyglot, but as he deferred its publication until the whole 
of his Polyglot should be finished, the Greek Testament published 
at Basel, in February, 151 6, under the supervision of Erasmus, an- 
ticipated it. It was accompanied with a Latin translation. In 
15 19 he published a second edition, and a third in 1522, in which 
he introduced 1 John v, 7. Soon after the first edition appeared, 
the Complutensian Polyglot was published by Cardinal Ximenes. 
The fourth edition of Erasmus followed in 1527, and his fifth and 
last in 1535. 

41 Erasmus's materials/ 9 says Tregelles, u were but few in com- 
parison with those which have been since available for purposes of 
criticism ; they were also comparatively modern." * 

In the years 1546 and 1549 Robert Stephens printed at Paris two 
beautiful small editions of the Greek Testament, and in 1550 ap- 
peared his folio edition, in the margin of which were given various 
readings from manuscripts, which had been collated by his son, 
Henry Stephens. The editions of 1546 and 1549 had contained a 
text blended from the Complutensian and Erasmian ; in the folio 
Erasmus was almost exclusively followed.' On the readings in this 
folio edition Tregelles says: " This was the first collection of various 
readings of any extent; and it was at least suggestive of what mi^ht 
be done by means of manuscripts in emending the text of the Greek 
Testament." 

Theodore Beta succeeded Robert Stephens as an editor of the 
Greek Testament. He published five editions in 1565, 1576, 1582, 
1589, and 1598. He mostly followed the text of Stephens. 4 Beza's 
text was during his life in very general use among Protestants ; they 
seemed to feel that enough had been done to establish it, and the? 
telied on it as giving them a firm basis/ 

1 Remarks on Free Thinking in Scrivener, p. 7. 

• Account of the Printed Text of the New Test, p. 2ft. 
•TTegelles' Account of the Printed Text, p. 3a 

• Tregelles, p. 33. - Ibid. 
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The celebrated printers at Leyden, the Elzevirs, issued their first 
edition of the Greek Testament in 1624. "The editor, if any/' 
says Tregelles, "is wholly unknown; it is probable that the printers 
took the third edition of Robert Stephens as their basis, introducing 
merely a few changes, which they considered to be corrections, and 
. using for this purpose a copy of one of Beza's editions." " In 1633 
the publishers themselves brought out their own second edition* 
which is considered their best ... A high ground is assumed as to 
the text which is thus presented. The reader is told, * Thou hast 
the text now received by a//, in which we give nothing altered or cor- 
rupted ' (Textum, ergo habes, nunc ad Omnibus receptutn % etc.). From 
this expression in the preface has arisen the phrase, * Textus Re- 
ceptus/ as applied to the text of the Greek Testaments in common 
use, on the supposition that they were accurate reprints of the Elze- 
vir editions/ Ml 

In 1707 John Mill published an edition of the Greek Testament, 
with various readings from manuscript versions and fathers, a work 
upon which he spent thirty years. He did not form a new text, but 
simply used the third edition of Stephens, correcting the errata. 

Dr. Edward Wells published a Greek Testament, with an English 
translation, notes, and a paraphrase at Oxford in separate parts, 
from 1709 to 1719. 

The celebrated Richard Bentley made elaborate preparations for 
issuing a critical edition of the Greek Testament, and in 1720 he 
"issued his proposals for his Greek and Latin New Testament, 
accompanied by the last chapter of the Revelation, as a specimen* 9 ' 
This contemplated great work was never completed. 

John Albert Bengel published at Tubingen, in 1734, his edition ol 
the Greek New Testament. The critical apparatus was, for the 
most, taken from Mill. 

John J. Wetstein published at Amsterdam, in 1751 and 1752, an 
edition of the Greek Testament in two vols., accompanied by Pro- 
legomena, in which he pointed out the manuscripts, versions, and 
fathers by whose aid the text of the New Testament may be 
revised. 

J. J. Griesbach issued at Halle, in 1774-75, his edition of the 
Greek New Testament in three volumes. He afterward combined 
tne first two volumes — embracing the Gospels and Acts — into one, 
for convenience, and published it at Halle in 1777, to which the 
edition of the Epistles and Apocalypse of 1775 forms the second 
part 

Tregelles remarks on Griesbach : "With him, in fact, texts which 

1 Tregelles, p. 35. 
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might be called really critical begin ; so that if any one wished tc 
give the results of critical inquiries, as applied to the common text, 
he would begin with that formed by Griesbach." l 

C. F. Matthaei published at Riga, in twelve volumes, 1783-88, the 
New Testament in Greek and Latin. J. M. Schols published an 
editi:n of the Greek Testament at Leipsic, 1830-1836, in two vol- 
umes, in the preparation of which he made extensive travels for the 
co 1 lection and collation of manuscripts. 

In 1 83 1 Carl Lachmann issued at Berlin a small edition of the 
Greek Testament. It was the result of close and careful study for 
five years. He sought to carry out the idea of fientley, to present 
the text of the New Testament as it originally stood in the oldest 
witnesses. Respecting him, Tregelles affirms : "The first Greek 
Testament^ since the invention of printing, edited wholly on ancient 
authority, irrespective of modern traditions, is due to Charles Loch 
mann." * 

A larger edition of Lachmann's Greek Testament was published, 
with the aid of P. Buttmann, in two volumes, 1842, 1850, at Berlin. 

We now come to the most distinguished of the critical editors 
of the Greek Testament, CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF. 
This eminent scholar published the first edition of his Greek Testa- 
ment at Leipsic, in 1841, a small 8vo. He gives us a text of his 
own, in which, however, for the most part, he adheres to the text of 
Lachmann. Tischendorf also superintended three editions of the 
New Testament, which were published at Paris in 1842. In 1840, 
and subsequently, he visited the Libraries in Paris, England, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and Italy to collect materials for his critical edi- 
ditions of the Greek Testament. 

In 1844 he visited the monasteries of the East in quest of manu- 
scripts of the sacred Scriptures. 

In 1849 Tischendorf published at Leipsic his second edition of 
the Greek Testament, in which he gives the text, as he supposes it 
ought to stand, the result of the labors of previous collators and of 
his own. He also at various times issued other editions. 

In 1859, the same year in which he discovered the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, he published what he calls his "Seventh larger critical 
edition." 

In 1864 Tischendorf began his eighth and last large critical edi- 
tion, the first volume of which, containing the four Gospels, was 
published in 1869 at Leipsic ; and the second, containing the rest 

1 The Printed Text of the Greek Testament, p. 8s. 
• Ibid, p II). 
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of the Greek New Testament, appeared in the same city in 1872 
As Tischendorf died in 1874, the Prolegomena, 1 which were to form 
the third volume, were not completed. 

Tischendorf lays down the following principles for the formation 
of his text, which Tregelles quotes with approbation : " The text is 
only to be sought from ancient evidence, and especially from Greek 
manuscripts, but without neglecting the testimonies of versions and 
fathers. Thus the whole conformation of the text should proceed 
from the evidences themselves, and not from what is called the 
received edition." In the Introduction to his eighth larger critical 
edition Tischendorf declares his adherence to the idea of Richard 
Bentley, which was followed by Lachmann, to establish the text from 
the few oldest manuscripts, confirmed by the authority of some of the 
oldest versions, especially the Latin, and by the testimonies of the fa- 
thers in all cases, and to give a subordinate authority to the codices. 

The eighth critical edition of TischendorPs Greek Testament is 
furnished with extensive critical apparatus in the form of readings 
from the oldest Greek manuscript versions, and citations from the 
early fathers, upon the basis of which he rests his critical text. 

This edition of Tischendorf s places before us the text of the 
New Testament in a very accurate form, such as it was known to the 
lathers of the second and third centuries, and must present to us a 
very exact copy of the writings of the New Testament as delivered 
by its different authors. 

Tischendorf also rendered great services to the Christian world 
by publishing various ancient codices of the New Testament, and 
by thus placing the grounds of the authority of our Greek Testa- 
ment within the reach of all scholars. 

In the same rank with Tischendorf as a critical editor stands the 
Englishman Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, inferior to him, perhaps, in 
learning, but not in critical ability and acumen. 

This distinguished scholar published, in 1844, a Greek text of the 
Book of Revelation from ancient authorities, with an English trans- 
lation, and announced his intention of editing the Greek Testament 
with various readings. In executing this work he has adopted the 
following plan : 

" I. To give the tex f of the New Testament on the authority 
of the ancient witnesses, manuscripts, and versions, with the aid of - 
the earliest citations, so as to present, as far as possible, the text 
best attested in the earlier centuries. 

44 II. To follow certain proofs, when obtainable, which carry us 
as near as possible to the Apostolic Age. 

1 Dr. Gregory, of Leipzig, is preparing for publication the Prolegomena. 
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44 III. So to give the various readings as to make it clear what is 
the evidence on both sides ; and always to give the whole of the 
testimony of the ancient manuscripts (and of some which are later in 
date but old in text) of the versions as far as the seventh century, 
and the citations down to Eusebius inclusive." 1 In carrying Out this 
plan, Tregelles most laboriously collated manuscripts, examined 
ancient versions, and studied extensively the patristic writings. 

The first part, containing Matthew and Mark, was published in 
1857; the second part, containing Luke and John, appeared in 1861; 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles in 1865; the fourth part, embracing 
Romans, First and Second Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and First and Second Thessalonians, appeared in 
1869; the fifth part, containing the Epistle to the Hebrews, First 
and Second Timothy, Titus, and the Epistle to Philemon, were pub- 
lished in 1870; the sixth part, containing the Apocalypse, appeared 
in 1872. 

Parallel with the Greek text, Tregelles gives the Latin version 
of Jerome from the Codex Amiatinus, written about A.D. 541. 

The protracted illness and the death of Tregelles prevented him 
from completing his work, and the seventh part, containing " Prole- 
gomena and addenda and corrigenda," was compiled and edited b v 
F. J. A. Hort, D.D., and A. W. Streane, A.M., and published in 
1879, after the death of Tregelles. The whole work makes a quarto 
volume of 1070 pages, besides Prolegomena of xxxii pages, and is 
published in London by Samuel Bagster & Sons. In every respect 
this edition of Tregelles is worthy of the highest praise. It is to be 
legretted, however, that his death prevented his publishing a revised 
edition of the whole work. Codex Sinaiticus is not used until near 
the close of John's Gospel. 

A later critical text of the Greek of the highest value has been 
prepared by Drs. Westcott and Hort, with an Introduction by Dr. 
Philip Schaff. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1881. 
1 Introductory notice to his critical edition. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

T^HE canonical books of the New Testament, as held by all 
-* bodies 1 of Christians, with the exception of some individuals, 
however, are the following: The four Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
The books of Luke, and John ; the Acts of the Apostles, written by 
the New Testa- Luke; fourteen Epistles of Paul— one to the Romans, 
meat canon. twQ tQ ^ c Corinthians; to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Colossians, each one ; to the Thessalonians, and to 
Timothy, each two; one to Titus and one to Philemon, and an 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; the General Epistle of James, two General 
Epistles of Peter, one General Epistle and two small Epistles of John, 
the General Epistle of Jude, and the Book of Revelation. 

The foregoing is the order of the books in the English version. 
But Tischendorf and Tregelles, in their critical editions of the Greek, 
follow another order, the same as that of the Vatican" manuscript, 
of the fourth century, and the Alexandrian, of the following century. 
After the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, they arrange 
the other books thus : The Epistle of James, two Epistles of Peter, 
three of John, one of Jude, the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, the 
two to the Corinthians, the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, the two to the Thessalonians, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the Epistles to Timothy, the one to Titus, that to Phil- 
emon, and the Revelation. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
our present canon of the New Testament was not universally re- 
ceived, in all its parts, in the first three centuries after the apostolic 
age, as there were doubts about the Epistles of James and Jude, the 
Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third of John, and about 
the authors of the Epistle to the Hebrews and of the Revelation. 

The books that compose our canon of the New Testament were 
Times and oo- wr * tten » * n a ^ probability, between A. D. 50 and 90* 
cartons of their They were called forth on various occasions, to meet the 
compost n. wan t s f tne infant Church. Some were written origi- 
nally for some particular society, and others for the whole Church. 

1 The ancient Syriac version, the Peshito, however, wants the Second Epistle of 
Peter, that of Jude, Second and Third John, and the Revelation. 
• The Vatican MS., however, does not extend farther than Hebrews ix, 14. 
' It is probable that the so-called Second Epistle of Peter was written lau... 
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Luke dedicates his Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles to Theoph- 
ilus, though, doubtless, intending them for general circulation.. But 
even the writings which were addressed to special societies would 
soon be copied and circulated throughout the Christian world. And 
St. Paul himself, near the close of his Epistle to the Colossiaris, re- 
quests, "And when this epistle is read among you, cause that it be 
read also in the Church of the Laodiceans ; and that ye likewise read 
the Epistle from Laodidea." 

Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, written in the 
latter part of the first century, refers to Paul's first ^Awma&k to 
epistle * to them, and from the way he speaks of matters tin book* ta 
mentioned in that epistle it is evident he had a copy of e * rly wrUm ' 
it before him. He also had before him the Epistle of Paul to the 
Romans, the Epistle to the Hebrews,' and in all probability the 
Gospels of Matthew* and Luke. 4 

In the Epistle of Barnabas, written most probably in the last part 
of the first* century, there is a passage quoted, found in Matt. 
xxii, 14, with the remark, as it is written.* This is the formula with 
which the Jews quoted the Old Testament Scriptures, and it is prob- 
able that the Gospel of Matthew was already arranged along with 
other sacred books in use in the Christian Church. 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, written soon after the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, and therefore somewhere between A. D. 107 
and 116, contains references to various books of the New Testament, 
though not specified by name, except where he speaks of Paul's 
Epistle to the Philippians. Besides this reference we find the exact 
language used in Matt, xxvi, 41 and Mark xiv, 38, and a passage 
from Acts ii, 24. He introduces a passage from 1 Corinthians with 
the remark, "As Paul says." We also find a reference to Paul's 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
First Epistle to Timothy, the First of Peter, and First of John. Be- 
sides the passage mentioned as being found in Matthew and Mark, 
there seems to be an evident quotation from Matthew's report of the 
sermon on the mount. From this it will appear that Polycarp must 
have had a collection of New Testament writings consisting of at least 
eight books. There is a clear reference to such a collection where 
he says, " I trust ye are well exercised in the holy writings, as in 
these Scriptures it is said, Be ye angry, and sin not, and, Let not the 

'Sec. 47. *Sec 36 refers to Heb. i, 3, 4; sec 17, to Heb. Hi, 9 and xL 

• In sec. 46, to Matt, xviii, 6. 4 In sec 13 the reference is to Luke yi, 36-38. 

• Hiigenf :ld places it about A. D. 97. 

• " Many are called, few are chosen." The Gre»k in Matthew and Barnabas is 
the same 
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sun go down upon your wrath." Here he quotes Eph. ir, 26 as a 
part of Holy Scripture. 

Justin Martyr, about A. D. 139, in his first Apology for the 
Juunifartyr'f Christians, 6tates that they were accustomed to meet 
duttons. « on tne day of the sun, so called, when The Memoirs 

of the Apostles, or the writings of the prophets, are read as long as 
time allows." * He had just before remarked, " For the apostles, in 
the memoirs composed by them, called Gospels, have delivered that 
Jesus, having taken bread and given thanks, commanded them, say- 
ing, * Do this in remembrance of me,* " etc. In his Dialogue with 
Trypho the Jew, written soon afterwards, he describes the Gospels 
more accurately, as "written by the apostles and their companions"* 
In his first Apology he gives quotations from all four of our Gospels— 
mostly from Matthew and Luke. There is no doubt that the apos- 
tolic Epistles had been already collected, but, probably, they were 
not read as regularly as the Gospels in the public assemblies. 

About A. D. 140 Marcion, a noted heretic, made a collection oJ 
sacred Scriptures for his own use, embracing an abridged edition of 
Luke's Gospel, and ten Epistles of Paul, some of which he mutilated 
These books he took from the canon in use in the Christian Church 
Epiphanius ' charges him with arranging the Epistles in a different 
order from that in which they stood in the Christian collection. In 
the latter part of the second century it appears that the sacred 
books formed two divisions, The Gospels (ra tvayyeXui&) and The 
Epistles (ra anooroXuca)* Tertullian speaks of Gospels (evangelia), 
and Apostles (apostolt).* 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE TESTIMONY OF THE EARLY CHURCH RESPECTING THB 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

THE earliest known catalogue of the books of the New Testament 
is the fragment in Latin, commonly called the Canon of Mura- 
tori, from its discoverer, a distinguished Italian antiquarian, who 
canon off Mo- found it in the Ambrosian Library in Milan, and pub- 
i*** 1 - lished it in 1740. The fragment itself contains inter* 

nal evidence that it was written soon after the middle of the second 
century. In speaking of Hermas, the author of the fragment re- 

1 Sec. 67. • Sec. 103. • Adversus Hareses, lib. i. torn. Hi, hares xlii, 373. 
• Irenxus, lib. i, 3. 6- * Advcrsus Praxeam, cap. xv. 
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marks that he wrote the (work called) Pastor very recently^ in our 
times (nuperrime nostris temporibus), in the city of Rome, while his 
brother Pius sat as bishop of the Church in the city of Rome. The 
date of the episcopate of Pius is variously stated, some placing it 
A. D. 127-142, others 142-157. If we take the latest date, and sup- 
pose that Hennas wrote about A. D. 150, the Canon of Muratori 
was written about A. D. 160; otherwise it could not be said that he 
wrote very recently (nuperrime). After the lapse of ten years, we can 
scarcely say that the late civil war in the United States was very re- 
cently waged. The fragment, though abounding in blunders of 
transcribers, is sufficiently clear in the most important points, and, as 
there can be no doubt that it is a genuine document, it has been 
almost universally deemed to be of great value. 

The first part of the Canon— from the destruction of one leaf or 
more of the MS. — is wanting. It begins with the words, quibus 
tamen inter fuit etita posuit : " at which he was, nevertheless, present, and 
thus stated" These words evidently refer to Mark's Gospel, for the 
canon immediately adds : " the third book of the Gospel is according 
to Luke," after which it places the fourth Gospel as that of John. 
The Acts of the Apostles it ascribes to Luke, and states that Paul 
wrote two Epistles to the Corinthians ; that next he wrote to the 
Ephesians, then t* the Philippians, Colossians, and Galatians in or 
der, then two Epistles to the Thessalonians, also to the Romans in 
the seventh place. It names two Epistles to Timothy, one to Titus, 
and one to Philemon, and ascribes the Apocalypse to John, and also 
attributes to him the First Epistle which now bears his name, a part 
of which it quotes, and names two (other) Epistles as his, and as* 
cribes one to Jude. In this list we miss the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Epistle of James, and the two of Peter. It says : " The Apoc- 
alypse of John and of Peter only we receive, which 6ome of us are 
not willing should be read in the Church." It is doubtful whether 
this refers to the Revelations both of John and Peter, or to the latter 
alone. There is an obscure reference to the Wisdom of Solomon, 
though it is not easy to see why that book should be named. In 
the imperfect state of this " Canon " no valid objection can be made 
against the omitted books, as it is well known that the First Epistle 
of Peter was universally received in the early Church. There can 
be no doubt that the Gospel of Matthew stood first in this " Canon," * 
aa it was always placed first by the ancients. 

1 The Canon of Muratori has been at different times published. The best edition 
is that of Dr. S. P. Tregelles, who published a facsimile of it in 1867, made from the 
original in the Ambrosian Library in Milan, which he accompanies w*th a critical 
commentary. This edition lies before me. 
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The Latin version of the New Testament, sometimes called the 
tup books ao- Itala^ made about the middle of the second century, 
JJJJJ 1 ** ^ 16 most probably in Northern Africa, contained the four 
Tertullian, and Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles of Paul, 
oU,erB • the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of Jude, the First 

Epistle of Peter, the First of John, and probably the other two, and 
the Apocalypse. These books were received by Tertullian, who 
flourished in Northern Africa, A. D. 193-220, and they doubtless 
were found in the old Latin version- to which he refers * as being in 
use in his time. The Epistle to the Hebrews he thinks was written 
by Barnabas ; " the Apocalypse he attributes to the Apostle John.* 
He speaks of the First Epistle of John, by which he implies the exist- 
ence of at least one other. 4 But we can find in his works no reference 
to the Second Epistle of Peter, and it is probable that it was not re- 
ceived by him. Nor do we find any very probable reference to the 
Epistle of James. Whether it was received by -him or not is diffi- 
cult to say. In the ancient MSS. of the Old Latin version, preceding 
that of Jerome, all our Books of the New Testament are found, either 
entire or in fragments. But we canrot assert with safety that the 
earliest Latin version originally contained the Second Epistle of Peter 
and the Epistle of James. The earliest Syriac version of the New 
Testament, the Peshito, made in all probability about the middle of 
the second century, contains all our canonical books, with the ex- 
ception of the Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistle of Jude, Second 
and Third of John, and the Apocalypse. 

The canon of Titus Flavius Clemens, president of the catechetical 
canon of Titos sc ^°°l of Alexandria (A. D. 191-202), embraced the four 
fiavUm oie- Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles of Paul,* 
men1, the First Epistle of Peter, the First Epistle of John, the 

Epistle of Jude, and the Apocalypse, which he attributes to John/ 
doubtless meaning the apostle. It is evident from his language that 
he knew, at least, of one other Epistle of John, for he quotes the First 
as his larger epistle/ We can find no certain reference to the 
Epistle of James. Of the Second Epistle of Peter we discover not 
a vestige. We find no reference to the Epistle to Philemon, but 
this is not surprising, as he had no occasion to quote it. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage (about A. D. 250), uses all our books 
except Hebrews, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude. His canon dif- 
fers but little, if any, from that of Tertullian. 

1 Liber de Monogamia, cap. xi. • Liber de Pudicitia, cap. xx. 

8 Advers. Marc, lib. iii, cap. xiv. 4 De Pudicitia, cap. xix. 

8 The Epistle to the Hebrews is included in these. 
* Stromatum, lib. vi, 13. ' Ibid., ii, 15. 
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From the works of Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons (177-202), it is evident 
that his canon consisted of the four Gospels, the Acts of ^ eutim ^ 
the Apostles, twelve Epistles of Paul, First Epistle of iremwa. 
Peter, First and Second of John, and the Apocalypse, which he ascribes 
to " John, the disciple of the Lord." ' Besides these books, he has a 
probable reference to the Epistle to the Hebrews.* He makes no 
reference to the Epistle of Philemon, which is not strange ; none 
that is at all probable to the Second Epistle of Peter, or to the Epistle 
of Jude, but gives one passage from the Epistle of James." 

In the first half of the third century flourished Origen — first at 
Alexandria, in the catechetical school, and afterwards as presbyter in 
Csesarea Palestine — one of the greatest and most learned Christians of 
the earlier centuries. It is interesting to inquire what was his canon 
of New Testament Scripture ? The canon of Origen embraced the 
four Gospels, of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the origan's can- 
Acts of the Apostles, 4 at least thirteen * Epistles of Paul, on * 
the First Epistle of John, the First of Peter, the Epistle of James, 
and the Apocalypse, which he ascribes to the Apostle John. He 
speaks of the Second Epistle of Peter as being doubted, as well as 
the Second and the Third of John ; ' and although he makes no use of 
these three Epistles, nor of Jude's, so far as we can see, yet in the 
seventh Homily on the book of Joshua, he remarks, " Peter also 
sounds the two trumpets of his Epistles; also James and Jude/' T 

Eusebius, the learned Church historian, bishop of Csesarea Pales- 
tine from about A. D. 315 until 340, gives a catalogue TiA ctnon JMV 
of the books of the New Testament in the following cording to su- 
language : '* First must be placed the holy quaternion 8eWug " 
of the Gospels, which the bdok of the Acts of the Apostles follows ; 
after this are to be placed the Epistles of Paul; after which we are 
confidently to admit the reputed First Epistle of John, and likewise 
that of Peter. After these are to be placed, if it seem proper, the 
Apocalypse of John, concerning which we will state the opinions at 
the proper time. And these are acknowledged. Of the disputed 
books, yet well known to the most, is the so-called Epistle of James, 
the Epistle of Jude, and the Second Epistle of Peter, and those 
which are called the Second and Third of John, whether they belong 
to the evangelist, or to some one of the same name. 

1 Contra Hsereses, lib. v. cap, xxvi, x. 'Ibid., lib. ii, cap. xxx, 9. 

• Cap. ii, 23 in Contra Hsereses, lib. iv, cap. xvi, 2. 

4 Wliich he ascribes to Luke Horn, vii, in lib. Josh. 

• Although Origen at different times quotes the Epistle to the Hebrews as Paul's, 
yet at other times he doubts its Pauline origin. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., vi, cap. »▼ 
We do not find any mention that Origen makes of the Epistle to Philemon. 

f In Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., vi, xxv. T In the Latin translation of Rufinus 
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" Among spurious writings are to be reckoned the book of the Ach 
if Paul, and the book called the 'Shepherd, and the Revelation oj m 
Peter. Besides these, the reputed Epistle of Barnabas, and the so- 
called Doctrines of the Apostles. And besides, as I said, the Apoca- 
lypse of John, if it seem proper, which, as I said, some reject, but 
others reckon as genuine among the acknowledged books. Already 
some have reckoned among these (the spurious) The Gospel accord- 
'ng to the Hebrews, with which those Hebrews who have accepted 
Christ are greatly pleased. All these might be classed as disputed 
writings. Nevertheless, we have made the list of these books, as 
being necessary, distinguishing the Scriptures that are true, genuine, 
and acknowledged, according to the tradition of the Church, from 
those writings which are different from these, which are not in the 
New Testament canon, but are also disputed, yet known to the 
most of the ecclesiastical writers. In this way we can know both 
these books themselves, and those which are produced by the her- 
etics in the name of the apostles, whether as containing Gospels of 
Peter, and Thomas, and Matthew, or of some other apostles, or as 
containing the Acts of Andrew and John, and of the other apostles, 
none of which has any one in the succession of ecclesiastical writers 
deigned to mention in his writings. The character of the style also 
differs widely from apostolic usage, and the purpose and scope of the 
things contained in them, diverging as widely as possible from true 
orthodoxy, clearly show that they indeed are the fictions of heretical 
men. Wherefore they are not to be reckoned among even spurious 
writings, but are to be rejected as altogether absurd and impious."* ' 

Such was the state of the canon when Eusebius wrote his Church 
History, a short time before the Council of Nicaea., 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem (A. D. 351 and later), states that the fol- 
lowing books compose the canon of the New Testament: The four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, seven Catholic Epistles of James, 
and Peter, John, and Jude, and fourteen Epistles of Paul. He con- 
siders no other books of authority." He makes no mention of the 
Apocalypse. 

The great theologian, Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria (A. D. 328 
The canon ao- an( * later )> * n *" s thirty-ninth Festal Epir.tle, gives the fol* 
oofdingtoAtn- lowing catalogue of the New Testament books : Four 
m * m Gospels, according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and .ohn; 

the Acts of the Apostles, the seven Epistles called Catholic, of the 
apostles, viz., one of James, two of Peter, three of John, one of Jude. 
Besides these, fourteen Epistles of Paul, arranged in the following 
order: the first to the Romans, then two to the Corinthians, after 
1 Hist. Eccles., lib. iii. cap. xxv. 7 Catechols iv, sec. xxxvi. 
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these (one) to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, 
two to the Thessalonians, the Epistle to the Hebrews, two to Tim- 
othy, one to Titus, and, last, one to Philemon, and the Apocalypse 
cf John. "These are the fountains of salvation, so that whoever 
tnirsts may fill himself with the oracles contained in them. In these 
only is the doctrine of piety taught. Let no one add to them, or 
take any thing away from them." 1 

Gregory Nazianzen, who flourished in Cappadocia in the latter 
half of the fourth century, gives the canon of the New Testament, 
in which he enumerates the four Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
fourteen Epistles of Paul. He remarks that some assert that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is spurious, but that in this they are mis- 
taken. Of the Catholic Epistles, says he, some say that seven, others 
that only three, viz., one of James, one of Peter, and one of John, 
ought to be received. Some, says he, accept the Apocalypse of 
John, but the most assert it to be spurious.* 

Didymus (f 396), head of the catechetical school of Alexandria, 
in addition to the books of the canon everywhere recognised, makes 
use of the Epistle of James, the Second Epistle of Peter, that of 
Jude, and the Apocalypse. 

Rufinus, of Aquileia in Northern Italy, who flourished in the lat- 
ter half of the fourth century and in the beginning of the fifth, gives 
the following list of the books of the New Testament : " Four Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; the Acts of the Apostles, which 
Luke wrote ; fourteen Epistles of the Apostle Paul, two of the Apostle 
Peter, one of James, the brother of the Lord, and apostle ; one of 
Jude, three of John, and the Apocalypse of John. These are the 
books which our fathers included in the canon, and from which they 
wished the principles of our faith to be established." * 

The canon of Ambrose, bishop of Milan in the latter part of the 
fourth century, embraced, as appears ■ from his works, Tbe <JMMm ^ 
the four Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, at least thirteen Ambrose and 
Epistles of Paul, two Epistles of Peter, First John, and au ^ ortoni - 
the Apocalypse, which he ascribes to John the evangelist. 4 

A question has been raised about the genuineness of this epistle, which is muti- 
lated. There are, however, no valid grounds for doubting its genuineness. From 
examining the works of Athanasius, we find that he uses all the books of our pres- 
ent New Testament canon, except the Second and Third Epistles of John and »he 
Epistle to Philemon, which there was no occasion to quote. 

* Carminum, lib. ii, lines 290*318. "Commentaries in Symbol. Apostol., sec 37. 

4 We have not been able to find any reference in his undoubted works to James's* 
Epistle, or Jude's, or Second and Third John, or Philemon. There was no occasion 
to quote Philemon. It is very probable that the omitted Epistles were received by 
him. 
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The Canon of Hilary, bishop of Pictavi (Poitiers), in western 
„., , ^ Gaul, in the middle of the fourth century, embraced 

Hilary sCanon. J 

the four Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, at least thirteen 
Epistles of Paul (the Hebrews being ascribed to him), two Epistles 
of Peter, the First Epistle of John, and the Apocalypse. He man- 
ifestly regards this last book as belonging'to the Apostle John. We 
do not find any mention of the Epistle to Philemon, nor of Second 
and Third John, which is not strange, considering their brevity. 
We have been unable to find any reference to the Epistle of James. 

The Canon of Ephraem ! the Syrian, who flourished about the 
The canon of m ^dle of the fourth century, embraced the four Gos- 
Ephraem the pels, the Acts of the Apostles, twelve Epistles of Paul 
Syrian, (including the Epistle to the Hebrews), the Epistle of 

James, two Epistles of Peter, First and Second John, Jude, and the 
Apocalypse; of this last book he quotes* as John's a part of chap, 
i, 7. It thus appears that his canon included more books than the 
Peshito version which omitted Second Peter, Jude, Second and 
Third John, and the Apocalypse. Though we have not found any 
quotations from the Epistles to Titus and Philemon, we do not 
doubt that they formed a part of Ephraem 's Canon. 

Titus, bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, soon after the middle of the 

fourth century, in his work against the Manichaeans uses our four 

Gospels, the Acts of the Apostle, the Epistle of Paul 
CanonofTitug. ^ , ' , f ^, . , . , 

to the Romans, the two to the Corinthians, the one to 

the Ephesians, to the Colossians, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In his oration on the Palm Branches, he also uses the two Epistles to 
Timothy, and the Epistle to the Philippians. He doubtless received 
the other ' books of our canon, which he had no occasion to quote 
in the two named works, which contain about one hundred pages. 

The Canon of Methodius, bishop of Patara in Lycia, and after- 
ward of Tyre (martyred A. D. 31 1), as appears from his " Comnvium 
Decern Virginum" which Neander regards at "the most important 
canon of Meth- and authentic of his extant writings," contained the four 
Mu3 - Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Paul's Epistle to the 

Romans, the two to the Corinthians, those to the Ephesians, Gala- 
tians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 Thessalonians, the two Epistles to 
Timothy, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. In some other small 
works, published as his, we find a reference to the Epistle to Titus, 
First Epistle of Peter, and probably the First of John. 

1 The edition of Ephraem's works, which we consulted, in the Astor Library, 
New York, is that published in Rome in six volumes, folio, 1732-46. Three of 
the volumes are in Syriac and Latin, and three in Greek and Latin. 

9 lb., vol. iii, p. 146, in the Greek. ' The Apocalypse might possibly be an exception 
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The canon of the celebrated John Chrysostom, first deacon, then 
presbyter, at Antioch in the latter part of the fourth century, after- 
wards bishop of Constantinople (398-407), was as follows, in his 
own language : " The books of the New Testament are, the fourteen 
Epistles of Paul, the four Gospels, two belonging to the disciples of 
Christ, John and Matthew, two of Luke and Mark, one of wh'»m was 
a disciple of Peter, and the other of Paul. For the first two (evan- 
gelists) were eye-witnesses of Christ's life, and associated with him. 
The other two (evangelists) delivered to others what they .had re- 
ceived from them (Peter and Paul), the Book of the Acts, belonging 
to Luke, who related the transactions, and of the Catholic Epistles 
three." 1 These three are, the Epistle of James, the First of Peter, 
and First of John, which we find quoted in his works. His canon is 
the same as that of the Peshito-Syriac version, omitting Second 
Peter, Second and Third John, Jude, and the Apocalypse. 

From the canon of Chrysostom we pass to that of Epiphanius, the 
learned metropolitan bishop in the island of Cyprus in the last part 
of the fourth century. His canons as is seen from his works, cer- 
tainly contained all our canonical books, with the possible, but not 
probable, exception of Jude and the Third Epistle of John." 

We pass next to the celebrated Augustine, bishop of Hippo Re- 
gius, in Northern Africa, from about 395 until 430. In ^ ^^ ^ 
his work on Christian Doctrine (lib. ii, cap. viii) he gives celled by Au- 
the following list of the canonical books of the New Tes- gU8tine ' 
tament : " Four Gospels, according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John ; fourteen Epistles of Paul — to the Romans, two to the Corin- 
thians, to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to the Philippians, two to 
the Thessalonians, to the Colossians, two to Timothy, to Titus, to 
Philemon, to the Hebrews ; two of Peter, three of John, one of Jude, 
and one of James ; the Acts of the Apostles in one book, and the 
Apocalypse of John in one book." 

From Augustine we turn naturally to Jerome, the greatest biblical 
scholar in the early Church. Born at Stridon, on the The canon of 
border of Hungary, about A. D. 340, he studied at Rome, Jerome - 

1 'Ban 6k k<u rtfc Kaivfc (Ata##«7f) ptfMoj ai 'EmaroXal ai dtKarkaaapec TlavXov, 
ra EbayycMa to. riooapa, 6to pkv ruv fiadifruv rod Xpioroi), 'IwAwov, koi Mar&alo*, 
Ho 6k Aovtcu koi UapKOv. v Ov 6 pkv roit Il£rpov, 6 6k rot* TLavXov yrydvaoi fia&yfral 
Oi ukv yap avrdwrai ijoav yeyevyptvoi, *ai avyyevdfievol r£ XpurrQ. 'Of 6k nap* IkeI- 
*uv ra etelvuv diadiZapevot etc Mpovc Iftveynav' *al rb ruv Upafeuv 6k pifiXlov, not 
airo AowcA Icropfaavroc ra yevdpeva, teal ruv Ka&oXuiuv 'EmaroXal iptlc. — Synopsit 
of Holy Scripture, vol. vi, Migne's edition. 

* We have one probable reference to Jude in Adversns Hseres., lib. i, torn. iii t 
tlii H ceres. We find no reference to the Third Epistle of John, which there wat mi 
occasion to quote. 

Vol L— 32 
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and, after spending a considerable number of years in different parts 
of Gaul and Italy, he left for the East about 385, wheie he spent the 
rest of his life, principally at Bethlehem, in Palestine, dying there 
A. D. 420. The statement of a scholar of such learning and exten- 
sive travels respecting the canonical Books of the New Testament 
must be of great value. In the Introduction to his Commentary on 
Matthew he gives an account of the origin of the four Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, which he regards as the only au- 
thentic histories of Jesus Christ. In his work on illustrious men 
he attributes the Acts of the Apostles to Luke, the companion of 
Paul. To Paul he ascribes one Epistle to the Romans, two to the 
Corinthians, one to the Galatians, one to the Ephesians, one to the 
Philippians, one to the Colossians, two to the Thessalonians, two to 
Timothy, one to Titus, and one to Philemon. But the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is not believed to be his, he says, on account of its dif- 
ference of style and language, but is supposed to belong either to 
Barnabas, according toTertullian, or to the evangelist Luke, accord- 
ing to some, or to Clement," afterwards bishop of the Roman Church, 
who, they say, arranged and adorned in his own language the 
thoughts of Paul. 

Of James he remarks, that " he wrote one epistle only, which, it 
is asserted, was published by some one else under the apostle's name, 
notwithstanding it has gradually obtained authority in the course of 
time." Respecting Peter, he remarks : " He wrote two epistles which 
are called catholic, the second of which is denied by most persons 
to be his, on account of its style being different from that of the first 
epistle." He states that the Epistle of Jude is rejected by most per- 
sons, because its author makes use of testimony in it from the apoc- 
ryphal Book of Enoch. He adds : " Nevertheless, it has deserved 
authority from its antiquity and use, and is reckoned among the 
sacred Scriptures." He attributes to the Apostle John one epistle, 
" which is approved by all the ecclesiastical writers and learned 
men," but says that the Second and Third of John are asserted to 
belong to John the presbyter of Ephesus. To the Apostle John he 
ascribes the Apocalypse. 1 

•me canon in ^° tnese testimonies to the canon of the New Testa- 
toe older ver- ment may be added that furnished by the Memphitic (or 
hods. Coptic), Theban (or Sahidic), ^Ethiopic, and Armenian 

versions" of the New Testament. The two Egyptian versions, Mem- 

1 Liber de Viris Illustribus. 

• The Gothic version was made in the fourth century by Ulfilas. Of this version 
fragments of the four Gospels and thirteen Epistles of Paul have been found and 
published. Whether Ulfilas translated the whole of the New Testament is uncertain. 
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phitic and Thebun, were made about the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. The first of these contained all the books of our present 
canon, and so, doubtless, did the other, though there have been no 
remains of Titus and Philemon found in it. The iEthiopic and Ar- 
menian versions, made in the fourth century, contained all our pres- 
ent canon. 

In concluding this part of our subject we may remark, that while 
the genuineness and authority of some of the less important books 
of oui present canon were at various times called in question by 
Christian scholars, we have at the same time seen, that from the mid- 
dle of the second century downwards, the most of our sacred writ- 
ings, embracing the most important, namely, the four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles ofPaul % the First Epistle of Peter > 
and the First ofJohn,vrtxt received everywhere throughout the Chris- 
tian world without any doubt respecting their genuineness and au- 
thority. Such a universal reception, so close to the apostolic age, 
furnishes an incontrovertible proof of the genuineness of these writ- 
ings. Numerous passages from these books are interwoven in the 
discourses and discussions of the fathers of the Church from the last 
half of the second century downwards, forming an integral part of 
their principles and arguments. Great use was also made of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse ; but the Second Epistle 
of Peter, the Epistle of James, and that of Jude, were little used in 
the first three centuries after the apostolic age. 1 

1 The Second Epistle of John is rarely quoted. It consists of but thirteen rersca, 
and there was hardly any occasion to use it ; still less to quote the Third. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GENUINENESS OF CANONICAL BOOKS OF NEW TESTAMENT 

THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

\1TE have already seen that the four Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
^ * Luke, and John were everywhere received throughout the whole 
universal re- Christian world, forming a part of all the early version? 
fowGospebin °* ^ e ^ ew Testament, from the old Latin version and 
owcarorch. the Peshito-Syriac of the middle of the second century 
to the Armenian and Gothic in the fourth; that they were ac- 
knowledged to be the works of the authors whose names they 
bear, and are quoted as containing the authentic history of Jesus 
Christ by all the Christian writers throughout the world, from Justin 
Martyr (about A. D. 140) to Jerome and Augustine (about A. D. 
400). Such unanimity upon a subject of deepest interest, which at- 
tracted a world-wide attention, is of itself a strong ground for belief 
that we possess in these four Gospels the genuine history of Christ, 
delivered by two of his apostles and two of their companions. If 
these four documents contained nothing but ordinary history, this una- 
nimity of testimony would be considered as absolutely conclusive, 
and no further consideration of the subject would be deemed neces- 
sary. But as these books, if genuine, establish the title of Jesus 
Christ as the Messiah, and his right to the homage and obedience 
of mankind, men are disposed to ask for stronger testimony to 
establish their genuineness than they would demand to support the 
claims of ordinary history. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
the truth' of Christianity does not depend upon the genuineness of 
the Gospels, and that the universally acknowledged apostolic Epis- 
tles would establish the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, espec- 
ially the resurrection of Jesus Christ, which, in fact, stands inde- 
pendent of ever! their testimony. But without these Gospels we 
would have no authentic history of the Founder of Christianity, and 
the system would be mutilated. 1 

In presenting the external evidence of the genuineness of the 
Gospels in a more definite and specific manner, we may begin with 
the learned Church historian, Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea Palestine, 
1 It must, however, be observed that the fact of the reception of our Gospels in 
the apostolic age, or immediately afterward, would show that they were regarded 
as containing the authentic history of Christ, and their authority would be of great 
value, even though not written by those whose names they bear. 
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who wrote his history of the Church a short time before the Council 
of Nicaea, which was held A. D. 325. Eusebius had the External evt- 
advantages of the library of ecclesiastical writers which JSStowwJc! 
his friend Pamphilus had collected at Csesarea. Many «» Gospels, 
of these writings are lost, especially many of those belonging to the 
first part of the second century \ whose testimony to the genuineness 
and authority of the four Gospels would be of the greatest value; 
among these lost writings may be named. The Defense of Christian- 
ity, by Quadratus ; the Refutation of Basilides,by Agrippa Castor; 
and PapiasV Exposition of the Oracles of the Lord. We cannot for 
a moment suppose that the testimony of the early writings that have 
been lost was adverse to the authority of our Gospels. For had this 
been the case, we should certainly have heard of it from some source, 
and in all probability from Eusebius himself, whose statements, based 
upon his thorough knowledge of the history of the early Church, is, 
to a great extent, a reflection of, if not a substitute for, these early 
writings that are lost. 

In giving a list of the books of Scripture undisputed, Eusebius re- 
marks : " First must be placed the holy quaternion of the Gospels." % 
He also states : " Of all the apostles of the Lord, Matthew and John 
alone have left us memoirs ; and tradition says, they wrote from ne- 
cessity : for Matthew, having before preached the gospel to the 
Hebrews, when he was about to depart to other people, having de- 
livered in his native tongue the Gospel according to him, by this 
writing he supplied the want of his presence to those whom he was 
leaving : and Mark and Luke, having already published the Gospel) 
according to them, they say that John, who. had the whole time 
preached the gospel without writing, finally wrote on the following 
account : The three Gospels that have already been described hav- 
ing been spread abroad among all men, and known to John himself, 
they say that he bore witness to their truth, but affirming that they 
lacked only an account of those things dorie by Christ at the beginning 
of his ministry. And the statement is true." 9 He speaks also of 
the Gospel of John as being " uncontradicted," and received by the 
whole Church, and that " it was rightly placed the fourth in order 
after the other three, by the ancients." The testimony of Eusebius 
is stronger from the very fact that he expresses doubts concerning 
some of the other books of our canon. 

We next refer to the testimony of Origen, who flourished in the 
first half of the third century. In his Commentary on ^^xxxxms <* 
Matthew he observes : " As I have learned by tradition origen. 

1 He, however, in a preserved fragment, as we shall see, speaks of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark. • Hist. Eccles., lib. iii, cap. xxv. » Ibid., cap. xxiv. *Ibid 
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respecting the four Gospels, which also alone are uncontradicted in the 
Church of God under the heavens? that the Gospel according to Matth- 
ew, once a publican but afterwards an apostle of Jesus Christ, was 
written first, being delivered by him to the Jewish believers, composed 
in the Hebrew language. The second is that according to Mark, 
who composed it according to Peter's instructions. Wherefore, in 
his Catholic Epistle he acknowledged him to be his son, saying, in 
these words: 'She who in Babylon is elected with you, saluteth 
you, and Mark, my son/ The third is, that according to Luke, (the 
Gospel commended by Paul), which he wrote for those who were of 
the Gentiles. Lastly, that according to John." * It will be remem- 
bered that Origen, also, had doubts respecting some of the other 
books of the canon, which fact makes his testimony stronger re- 
specting the Gospels. 

Tertullian, presbyter of Carthage, who flourished in the latter part 
Teeumoaj of of the second century and in the beginning of the third, 
flertnuian. in defending, against Marcion, the Gospel of Luke, which 
the heretic had abridged and adopted, remarks ; " If it is evident 
that that is more true which was first, that that is first which was 
from the beginning, that what was from the beginning was from the 
apostles, certainly, in the same manner, it will be evident that what 
has been held sacred in the Churches of the apostles was delivered 
by the apostles. ... I say, therefore, that not only in those Churches 
which were founded by the apostles, but in all those which hold 
communion with them, this Gospel of Luke, which we are especially 
defending, existed from its first publication.. The same authority of 
the apostolic Churches will defend the other Gospels also, which we 
accordingly have through these Churches, and according to them — 
I mean the Gospels of John and Matthew— and it may be also af- 
firmed that what Mark published is Peter's, whose interpreter he 
was; for also they are accustomed to ascribe to Paul Luke's Digest 
(Gospel)." * It is evident from this passage that Tertullian was fully 
assured that our Gospels had been authorities in the Churches from 
their first publication, and he could have had no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the facts in the case. 

THe testimony Clement, the learned instructor in the catechetical 
or clement of school of Alexandria, a man of extensive travels, who 
Alexandria. flourished in the last part of the second century and in 
the beginning of the third, delivers the following concerning the four 

1 The Greek is, Uepi tQv reoodpov 'EvayyiXluv, & «<u pbva ivavTippjfrd kurtv h rp 
$irb rbv ovpavbv *F.KKXijaLg. rov 9«w. 

* This passage is preserved in Euseb., Hist. Eccles., lib. vi, cap. xxv, from Ori- 
gen's Commentary on Matthew. The first part of that work is lost. 

•Adversus Marcionem, lib. iv, cap. v. 
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Gospels: "Those Gospels which contain the genealogies (Matthew 
and Luke) were written first. The Gospel according to Mark had 
its origin in the following manner: When Peter had preached thj 
word publicly in Rome, and had proclaimed the Gospel through the 
influence of the Spirit, many who were present besought Mark, as 
he had followed Peter for a long time, and remembered the things 
which he had said, that he would write them down, and accordingly 
he composed the Gospel, and delivered it to those who wished it. 
When Peter became aware of this, he attempted neither to prevent 
him nor to encourage him. Finally, John, perceiving that corporeal 
things are related in the Gospels, being urged by his friends, and 
being inspired by the Spirit, he composed a spiritual Gospel." Eu- 
sebius prefaces this quotation from Clement's lost work, "Tnorvnuotis, 
with the remark: "In these same books Clement delivers the tradi- 
tion of the oldest presbyters respecting the order of the Gospels in 
this manner." ' 

Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons in Gaul (A. D. 177-202), delivers the 
following testimony respecting the Gospels : " Matthew, Testimony ot 
indeed, among the Hebrews, delivered in their own dia- IWMBUfc 
lect the writing of the Gospel, while Peter and Paul were preaching 
the gospel at Rome and founding the Church. After their depar- 
ture, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, himself wrote and 
delivered to us the things preached by Peter. And Luke, the fol- 
lower of Paul, delivered in a book the gospel preached by him 
Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned upon hii 
breast, also himself published his Gospel while he abode in Eph- 
esus of Asia."' He also declares, that " there are but four Gospels, 
nor can there be fewer than these. For since there are four quarters 
of the world in which we live, and four universal winds, and the 
Church is spread over all the earth, and the pillar and support of the 
Church is the gospel and breath of life, naturally it (the Church) 
has four pillars, blowing from all quarters immortality, and impart- 
ing new life to men."* 

This language of Irenaeus shows that our four Gospels were alone 
received, and it entirely excludes all apocryphal Gospels, as having 
no authority in the Church. It has, indeed, been said 4 that the 
idea of four quarters of the world was something so important and 
fixed with Irenaeus that he thought there should be four Gospeis to 
correspond to it. But this would be to reverse the natural order of 
things, for the number four is in no respect a sacred or peculiar 
number, and four quarters of the world and four winds suggested 

1 Hist. Eccles., lib. ri, cap. xiv. * Ad versus Haereses, lib. iii, cap L 

•Ibid., lib. iii, cap. xi, 8. 4 By SchenkeL 
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themselves obviously from the fact that there were no moie nor less 
than four Gospels — a reason for which fact he was anxiously seeking. 
Had there been five Gospels, Irenseus might have found a reason 
for this in the fact that the Pentateuch, the foundation of the old 
dispensation, consists of five books. Had there been three Gospels, 
he might have illustrated it by the fact that God is revealed as a 
trinity in Father, Son, and the Holy Spirit. Had there been two, it 
had its analogy in there being two great classes for whom they were 
intended, Jews and Gentiles. Had there been but one Gospel, he 
might have explained it as indicating the Divine unity against the 
paganism of the ancient world ! ' 

The testimony of Iremeus is the more valuable from the fact that 
the early part of his life was spent in Asia Minor, and that he was 
acquainted with Polycarp,* a disciple of the Apostle John, and, 
doubtless, with others who knew that apostle. 

Tatian the Syrian, who had been a disciple of Justin Martyr, left 
ruihimnmii of R° me a ^ er the death of his master (about A. D. 165 \ 
Tftdantbesyp- and founded a heretical sect in Mesopotamia. He com- 
*** posed, as Eusebius * informs us, a combination and col- 

lection of the Gospels, he knew not how, which Tatian called The 
Diatessaron (made of four). It, consequently, must have been 
composed of our four Gospels. Epiphanius remarks on him, " It is 
said that The Diatessaron was composed by him, which some call 
(the Gospel) according to the Hebrews." 4 Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrrhus in Syria (about A. D. 423-457), relates, in speaking of 
Tatian : " He composed the Gospel which is called Diatessaron, by 
cutting out the genealogies and whatever else shows that the Lord 
sprang from the seed of David according to the flesh. Not only did 
those who belong to his party use it, but also those who follow the 
apostolic doctrine, not knowing the mischievous character of the 
composition, but in a very simple way using the book as an epitome. 
I found more than two hundred of these books held in honor in our 
Churches, all of which I removed, and substituted for them the 
Gospels of the four evangelists." * Barsalibi, bishop of Amida, in 
Mesopotamia, in the twelfth century, states that Tatian, the dis- 
ciple of Justin Martyr, composed one Gospel from the four, which 

1 Jerome remarks that the four Gospels had been predicted long before He ex* 
plains the four faces of the cherubim in Ezekiel i to refer to the four Gospels: the 
lace of a man represents Matthew's Gospel ; the face of a lion, Mark's ; the face of 
the ox (or calf), Luke's ; the face of an eagle, John's Gospel. — Comment in Mate 

'Epistle to Florinus. * Hist. Eccles., lib. iv, cap. ao. 

4 Hsercses, lib. i, torn. Hi, Hseresis xlvi. 

1 Haeret Fabul. Compend., lib. i, cap. xx. 
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he called Diatessaron. Saint Ephraem wrote comments on this 
book, and followed the order of the Diatessaron. 1 According to 
Barsalibi, the Diatessaron began thus : " In the beginning was the 
word." This Commentary of Ephraem, preserved in the Armenian 
language, was translated into Latin by J. B. Aucher in 1841. An 
improved translation of the Commentary was published by Georgius 
Moesinger, in Venice, 1876.' Tatian shows, by quoting in his 
Oratio Ad Graecos, John i, 3 (sec. 19), and i, 5 (sec. 13), that he ac- 
knowledged the fourth Gospel. Further, it is clear that he considered 
the four Gospels alone as containing the authentic history of 
Christ. 

Theophilus, bishop of Antioch (A. D. 169-180), speaks of the 
inspiration of the Gospels, 1 and quotes Matthew, Luke, and John 
(by name). 

The Canon of Muratori states that the third Gospel is that of 
Luke, and the fourth is that of John. The first part of the canon 
is lost, but no one doubts that its first and second Gospels were 
those of Matthew and Mirk. 

The next witness for the four Gospels is Justin Martyr, the phi- 
losopher, the first of whose extant works, the Apology, j us tin Martyr 
addressed to Antoninus Pius, was written about A. D. ■»» witness. 
138 or 139,* at any rate not later than 147. Justin Martyr 
in his Apology says that Christ was born a hundred and fifty 
years before ; but this may be in round numbers. In speaking of 
the rebellion of the Jews against the Romans under Barchochebaa, 
an impostor, he remarks : " In the Jewish war that has just now (vt *) 
been made."* This war was fought for three years, and was ended 
A. D. 135. If Justin wrote A. D. 138 or 139, the expression "just 
now " (vvv) would be appropriate, being but three or four years after 
the event, but wholly unsuitable A. D. 147, twelve years after. 

He already speaks of the heretic Marc ion, but this furnishes no 
valid proof that Justin wrote later than A. D. 139, as it is well known 

1 Asscmanni Bib. Or., vol. i, p. 57. 

• A copy of this work lies before me. There can be no doubt that it is the 
genuine Commentary of Ephraem on the Diatessaron. For it corresponds to the 
ancient description of it. It is an epitome of our four Gospels, and lacks the 
genealogies, both of which facts *Theodoret, who had seen the work, states. It 
begins, as Barsalibi says : " In the beginning was the word." Like the old ^Cure- 
tonian Syriac, it joins the last part of John i. 3, to verse 4. In the same mannex 
I find Tatian ends John i, 3, in his Oratio Ad Graecos. 

• Ad Autolycum, lib. iit, 12. 

4 Gieseler assigns it to A. D. 138 or 139 ; Volkmarand Hilgenfeld, to A. D. 147. 

• 'Ev rp vto ytyevnfiivv'lovddUf *rote/*v>— Apologia, sec. 31. 
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that Marcion appeared about that time, with his heresy, at Rome, at 
which city Justin in all probability wrote the Apology. Justin, liv- 
ing at such an early age, is an important witness for the genuineness 
and authority of the Gospels. In speaking of the Lord's supper, he 
remarks : " The apostles, in the Memoirs composed by them, which are 
called Gospels, have thus delivered — that Jesus commanded them, 
when he had taken bread and given thanks, saying: 'Do this in 
remembrance of me/ " ' etc. 

In his description of Christian worship he states : " All who dwell 
in the cities, or in the country, collect together on the day called 
Sunday, and the Memoirs of the apostles and the writings of the 
prophets are read as long as time allows," * etc. 

In his Dialogue with Tryj)ho the Jew, written a few years later 
than the first Apology, Justin more accurately describes the Gospels : 
" In the Memoirs, which, I say, were composed by his (Christ's) apos- 
tles and their companions, (it is stated) that sweat, as great drops of 
blood, fell from him as he prayed, and said, If it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me."' After quoting both from Matthew and Luke 
on the miraculous conception and the birth of Christ, he adds : " As 
those who have related 4 all things concerning our Saviour Jesus 
Christ teach, whom we believe." 

There can be no doubt that the Gospels to which Justin refers as 
being written by the apostles and their companions, and read on 
Sunday in the public assemblies of the Christians, were the very 
Gospels that we now have, bearing the names of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. The first Apology of sixty pages contains about 
forty passages, or about fifty-five verses, mostly from Matthew and 
Luke — from Matthew especially — and one from John. Some of them 
may have been taken from Mark, but it is impossible to determine 
this with certainty, as none of them are peculiar to that evangelist-. 
But, from the language used by Justin respecting the evangelists, 
there could not have been less than two who were companions of the 
apostles; and as the Gospel of Mark was certainly one of the four 
in use in the age of Justin, there can be no doubt that it was in his \ 
collection. In speaking of baptism and regeneration, he remarks : 
" For Christ said, If you be not born again, you cannot enter into 

1 ( 0( yap &k6<jtoXoi hv role yevoptvotc $it> abruv unofivijpoveti/iaotv, a Kukeirat *Ei-- 
jyytXia, ovtuc naptdotcav hvTtrak&ai airolc rov 'Itfcrow, «r. r. X. — Apologia, sec. 06 

* T# toU 4pdav Xeyoptvy ifitpa wdvrw* koto ndXeic $ aypovc ftevovruv «rt to ai-ro av- 
ptXewxic y/veroi, koI to imofivfifiovevftara rCtv anoar6\ov $ ro avyypdfifiara rov vpo+q 
r&v dvayiyvoaKtrat fitxpiC kyx^ptl.— Apjlogia, I, sec. 67. 

*'Ev yap role anouvrifiovtvfiaat & frj/u fad r£v anoordXuv airroC *oi rtiv Utlvoti 
tapatoXov&rfadvtutv avvrerdx^Oh *• T « *• — Se c * 103. 

4 'kvouviipovevoavTec.— Apologia, I, sec. 33. 
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the kingdom of heaven. And that it is impossible for those once born 
to enter the wombs of their mothers is evident to all." ' This pas- 
sage, from its singularity, was evidently taken from John's Gospel.* 
In this first Apology of Justin every other passage respecting the 
history of Christ is taken from our canonical Gospels, and there is 
not a trace of any other source for the history of Christ. Hence, 
apart from the peculiarity of the passage, the probability would be 
very great that it was taken from some one of our received Gospels. 

The quotations of Justin are not always exact, but the sense is the 
same as that in the evangelists. As several evangelists have often 
nearly the same passages, he sometimes combines them. His quo- 
tations of the Septuagint of the Old Testament are scarcely more 
exact than those from ths New Testament. In most cases he seems 
to have quoted from memory. But the very fact that his quotations 
from the Gospels are not always exact, is a proof that these pas- 
sages are genuine, and have not been tampered with by transcribers, 
to conform them to the New Testament text. 

In his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, held at Ephesus shortly 
after A. D. 135/ but not written down until some years later, Justin 
quotes about thirty passages from Matthew and Luke, and one from 
John's Gospel, in which the Baptist says, "I am not the Christ." 4 
In arguing with a Jew, Justin was led to quote the Old Testament 
more frequeiVtly than the New. In quoting a passage from Matthew 
he prefaces it with the statement : " And it is written in the Gospel." 1 
He calls these Gospels "the Memoirs of the apostles;"* "Me- 
moirs written by the apostles and their companions." T There is a 
clear reference to Mark's Gospel in the statement that "Christ 
changed the names of the two sons of Zebedee, and called them 
Boanerges, which is, Sons of Thunder." This, he states, is written " in 
the Memoirs of him " * (Christ). Mark, it must be remembered, is 
the only evangelist who relates the giving of this name to the sons 
of Zebedee. In the account of Christ's baptism, he remarks : " And 
a voice at the same time came from heaven, which is also uttered by 
' David when he speaks as of his person (Christ) what the Father 
was about to say to him : Thou art my Son ; this day have I begot- 

•In sec 61, from John iii, 3-5. 

* Hilgenfeld, in his Einleitung (Leipzig, 1875), acknowledges that Justin here uses 
John's GospeL 

'This date is to be inferred from the beginning of the Dialogue, in which Trypho 
tells Justin that he is a Hebrew of the circumcision who has fled from the war/**/ 
H9U (rife) finished, that is, the war stirred up by Barchochebas, A. D. 132*135. 
4 Scc. 88. »Sec. 100. 6 Sec. xoi. 

'Sec. 103. 'Sec. 106. f Chap. iii, 17. 
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ten thee. 1 But the language of Matthew is: This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased." It seems clear that Justin, in ar- 
guing with the Jew, wished to bring the language in the Gospel as far 
as possible into harmony with the declaration of the Psalm/ 

Hilgenfeld * acknowledges that Justin used our four Gospels, and 
that they were used in divine service, but thinks that he also made 
use of the older Acts of Pilate and an uncanonical Gospel. But Jus- 
tin made no use of the Acts of Pilate ; he simply states : " And that 
these things were done you can learn from the Acts that were made 
(written) in the time of Pontius Pilate." 4 

Strauss acknowledges that Justin made use of the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, but thinks that he may have also used 
an edition of the Hebrew Gospel. He denies that Justin used 
John's Gospel.* 

The testimony of Justin Martyr to the apostolic origin, the use, and 
importance of ^ e aut ^ or ^ty of our four Gospels, is of the highest im- 
jutin Martyr's portance. He was a Platonic philosopher, converted 
*****"***• to Christianity in the first part of the second century. 
He had visited Ephesus and Rome, and was evidently well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the Church. Can we suppose that a man 
of his character would not inform himself of the origin of the Gos- 
pels? His statement that they were written by the apostles and 
their companions could not have been a mere guess. For how could 
he determine, b priori^ whether the apostles or their companions 
wrote, or some of each class ? If he had nothing but conjecture 
to follow, he would in all probability have ascribed all the Gospels 
to apostles, the witnesses of the teaching and acts of Christ. We 
learn from him that our Gospels were read in the Christian assem- 
blies on Sunday, along with the writings of the Jewish prophets. This 
custom was, doubtless, universal. Hegesippus, a Church teacher 
of Jewish origin, made a journey to Rome, whither he arrived under 
Bishop Anicetus (A. D. 157-161). On the way thither he conferred 
with many bishops, and in his Memoirs of the Church (in five 
books) he states that " in each succession (of bishops) and in every 
city (the doctrines) are just such as the law and the prophets 

1 Dialogue with Trypho, sec. 88. 

* There is no need of resorting to the account of Christ's baptism in the Gospel 
of the Ebionites, as it stood in the fourth century. For Lactantius (A. D. 314) 
quotes the passage in the same form (Div. Inst., B. iv, cap. xv, 1) as Justin. 

* Einleitung, pp. 65-67. Leipzig, 1875. 

4 Kal ravra on yeyove, dvvacr&e fia&eiv kn rwv hrl Uovtiov UiXdrov ycvofitvop £*• 
rwv. — First Apology, sec. 35. m 

* Das Leben Jesu, pp. 56-67. Leipzig, 1874. 
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and the Lord teach" ' There can be no doubt that by the teaching of 
the Lord, Hegesippus refers to the reading of the Gospels in the 
Churches along with the law and the prophets. He thus confirms 
the statement of Justin, already alluded to, respecting the use of our 
Gospels. 

In speaking of chastity as taught by our Lord, Justin remarks : 
M There are many men and women, sixty and seventy value of Jw- 
years of age, who became disciples of Christ in early Ha'**"**""*^ 
youth {ht iratdw), and continue incorrupt And I declare that among 
every race of men I can show such persons. For what shall we say 
of that countless multitude of men who have been converted from a 
licentious life and have learned these things ? " " Justin, then, knew 
many who had been converted to Christianity in the last part of the 
first century, when the Apostle John * was still alive. At Ephesus 
be must have seen many who had been acquainted with that apostle. 
If the Gospel of John had not been acknowledged in that Church at 
that time, can we believe that Justin would have accepted it as an 
apostolic Memoir of Christ ? There were in Justin's time, in all 
probability, some few Christians who had known Peter and Paul. Cer- 
tainly there were many who had known those who were acquainted 
with the apostles, and with Mark and Luke. How could the Chris- 
tians everywhere, in the time of Justin, be deceived respecting the 
genuineness of the four Gospels? One thing seems completely cer- 
tain—that Justin knew that these Gospels had come down from the 
times of the apostles as writings composed by them and their com- 
panions. Had it been otherwise, many of the Christians of his day 
could have informed him that all the Gospels were introduced into 
the Church long after the death of Peter and Paul, which occurred 
about seventy years before Justin wrote his first Apology. Would 
it be a difficult matter now to ascertain, apart from all documents, 
whether the Methodist Episcopal Church had any book of Dis- 
cipline in the year 1800? We could ascertain that from living 
testimony ; and although we would be informed by the living voice 
that the Discipline has been repeatedly changed by the authority of 
the General Conference, we would also learn that the Articles of 
Religion in it have always been the same from the organization of 
the Church. 

Before the converts to Christianity were baptized, Justin tells us 
" they are persuaded and believe that the things taught and said by 
us are true, and they profess to be able to live according to them." 4 
In the catechetical instructions given to the new converts the origin 

1 In Eusebius, Hist. Ecclts., lib. iv, xxii. * Apology, sec. 15. 

* The Apostle John died about A. D. 98. * Apology, sec. 61. 
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and authority of the Gospels must have been a subject of the deepest 
importance. 

We have already cited the testimony of Tertullian — who flourished 
Tnittmonifw of at Carthage in the last part of the second century and in 
other fatten the beginning of the third — to the fact that our Gospels 
already cited. wefe wr i tten ^y Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; and 
that Luke's Gospel, from its first publication, had been known in all 
the apostolic Churches, and in the Churches in communion with 
them, and that the same authority of the apostolic Churches would 
defend the other Gospels. 1 

We have also adduced the testimony of Clement of Alexandria — 
who flourished in the last part of the second century and in the first 
part of the third — that he had made inquiry respecting the origin of 
the Gospels, and had learned from the oldest presbyters f hat those 
Gospels which contain the genealogies were written first ; after which 
he relates the circumstances under which he had learned that Mark 
and John were written. 1 

Important, also, is the testimony of Irenaeus to the fact that there 
were but four Gospels, those of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, re- 
specting the writing of which he gives some particulars." Irenaeus 
spent the early part of his life in Asia Minor, was acquainted with 
Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, and was bishop of Lyons, A. D. 
177-202. He evidently knew many persons who were acquainted 
with the Apostle John, and his testimony on this account is ex* 
tremely valuable, especially respecting John's Gospel. 

We have also seen that in the Canon of Muratori (about A. D. 160) 
the third Gospel bears the name of Luke and the fourth that of John ; 
and there is no doubt that the first and second were those of Matth- 
ew and Mark. To these we must add the testimony of the Pe- 
shito-Syriac, made, doubtless, as early as A. D. 150, in which the 
four Gospels are attributed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. All 
these witnesses, in combination with the testimony of Justin Martyr, 
living so near the apostolic age, furnish an incontrovertible proof 
that these Gospels came down from the apostolic age, and that they 
have the strongest claims to be accepted as the genuine produc- 
tions of those whose names they bear. 

Between the close of the apostolic age (about A. D. 97) and the 

Testimony of tmie of J ustin Martyr (A. D. 130-166) flourished several 

Papias as given Christian writers, whose works, with the exception of a 

use us, £ ew fragments, are lost. Papias, bishop of Hierapolis — 

whom Irenaeus and Jerome represent as a hearer of John, though 

1 Adversus Marcionem, lib. iv, cap. ii, ▼. 

1 In Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. vi, cap. «v. ''Contra Hsereses, lib. iii, cap. L 
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according to the statement of Eusebius he was but a hearer of John 
the presbyter, of Ephesus — wrote in five books ** Expositions of the 
Oracles of the Lord." In a fragment preserved by Eusebius, Papias 
states that John the presbyter, who was acquainted with the apos- 
tles, said " that Mark, being the interpreter of Peter, wrote down ac- 
curately what things he remembered, not, indeed, in the order in 
which the things were said or done by Christ ; for he neither heard 
the Lord nor was he his companion, but afterward he was, as I said, 
an attendant upon Peter, who preached the doctrines of the Gospel 
as circumstances required, not making, as it were, a systematic ar- 
rangement of the Lord's discourses. Mark, accordingly, committed 
no mistake in writing some things just as he remembered them." 
Respecting Matthew, Papias remarks : " Matthew wrote the oracles 
in the Hebrew dialect ; every one explained them as he could." 

Papias took especial pains to collect facts respecting the teachings 
of the apostles from those who knew them. " For if any one who 
had been an associate of the elders met me I inquired of him about 
the statements of the elders — what Andrew, or Peter, or Philip, or 
Thomas, or James, or John, or Matthew, or any other of the Lord's 
disciples, said; and what Aristion and the presbyter John, disci- 
ples of the Lord, say. For I did not think that books benefitted me 
so much as what I derived from the living voice of surviving men." ! 

The statement made by Papias from John the presbyter, that 
Mark did not write "in order the things that were said a wrong infer- 
qr done by Christ," has been made a ground of inference S^inon™ ^ 
by some * that Mark's Gospel, in its present form, did not Papias. 
proceed from that evangelist, but that it is a reconstruction of the 
original work. But it is evident that Papias is speaking of Mark's 
Gospel as known to him a short time before the middle of the sec- 
ond century, which was demonstrably our present Gospel of Mark. 
He clearly knew nothing of a remodelling of it. Nor did Eusebius, 
nor any one else among the ancients. Mark's Gospel is shorter than 
any of the others; it contains no genealogy, and begins with the 
preaching of John the Baptist. It may have been on these grounds 
that the presbyter John thought Mark had not written the sayings 
and doings of Christ in order. Mark must have greatly abridged 
the discourses of Christ, and the accounts of his actions as delivered 
by Peter. But can we suppose for a moment that Mark, who was a 
companion of the apostles and a preacher of the gospel, would have 
written an account of Christ's sayings and doings without observing 
any order? Can we imagine a Gospel written by him in which the 

1 In Eusebius, Hist Eccles., lib. iii, cap< xxxix. 
'First inferred by Schleirrmacher. 
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preaching of the Baptist is put at the end, the crucifixion in the mid 
die, and the resurrection in the beginning ? 

We have seen that Papias states that " Matthew wrote the oracles 
8cWeiennaol| _ (t& k&yia) in the Hebrew dialect." From this Schleier- 
art inference macher concluded that Matthew's Gospel originally con- 
front PaptM. ta ; nec | on ]y tne discourses of Christ. But there is no 
necessity for limiting ra Xdyia (the oracles) to discourses. In the 
New Testament X&yia (oracles) is used in Acts vii, 38 ; Rom. iii, 2 ; 
Heb. v, 12 ; 1 Peter iv, 11, in the sense of Scriptures, or divine rev- 
elations. In Polycarp's Epistle to the Philippians ' the phrase " oracles 
(ra X6yta) of the Lord " is used for New Testament Scriptures with- 
out respect to discourses. In the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians* " the oracles (rd \6yia) of God " are put in apposition 
with " the holy Scriptures " of the Old Testament. Irenaeus, bishop 
of Lyons, uses the phrase KvytcuciL Xoyta (oracles of the Lord) for 
the New Testament.* 

Sophocles remarks on the passage in Papias respecting Matthew's 
Gospel, it u implies that when Papias wrote, the Gospel of Matthew 
was regarded as a sacred book." 4 It would have been impossible 
to give the discourses of our Saviour without historical facts, for fre- 
quently the discourses grow out of the historical facts. 

In the Gospel used by the Ebionites, mentioned by Epiphanius in 
the last half of the fourth century, historical matter was largely in- 
corporated. Epiphanius calls it Matthew's Gospel adulterated and 
mutilated, and it is in the highest degree probable, if not completely 
certain, that this Gospel and our Matthew were originally identical. 
Epiphanius states that the Gospel of the Ebionites commenced in 
the following way : " It came to pass in the days of Herod the king 
of Judea, that John came baptizing with the baptism of repentance in 
the river Jordan," etc.* Hilgenfeld well remarks that " all Christian 
antiquity 'knows nothing of the mere collection of the discourses of 
Christ. . . . Not a mere collection of discourses,, but a com- 
plete Gospel, Papias states, to have been written in Hebrew by 
Matthew."* 

Eusebius does not state whether Papias made any remarks re- 
specting Luke and John. There may have been no occasion for 
Papias to refer to them. He does not say that Matthew wrote one 
Gospel and Mark another; that is taken for granted; and he states 

'Sec. 7. *Sec. 53 ; and in the same sense in sec 19. 

■ Contra Hsereses, lib. i, cap. via ; the Old Testament may be here included in 
the phrase. 
.. * Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods. Boston, 187a 

Mlseresis, xxx, cap. xiii. • Einleitung, pp. 456, 457. 
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only the source of Mark's information, and the language in which 
Matthew wrote. 

The testimony of Papias, living just after the apostolic age and 
acquainted with the companions of some of the apostles, is very 
valuable. 

In the Epistle 1 of Pol /carp to the Philippians we find many ex- 
.racts from the New Testament, and several that appear Qnotadons 
to be from some of our Gospels. " The spirit is willing, t*>m the Go*, 
but the flesh is weak/ 1 in section 7, is, in the Greek, the earpandcienv 
exact language of Matthew xxvi, 41 and Mark xiv, 38. ""^ Rwne * 
In section 2 he says, " remembering what the Lord said when he 
taught : Judge not, that ye may not be judged ; Forgive, and it shall 
be forgiven unto you ; Be ye merciful, that mercy may be shown to 
you ; With what measure ye measure, it shall be measured to you 
again ; and that, Blessed are the poor, and those who are persecuted 
for righteousness' sake, for theirs is the kingdom of God." The first 
of these precepts is the exact language of Matthew vii, 1. The sec* 
ond* is the sense of Matthew vi, 14 and Mark xi, 25. The third is 
ine substance of Matthew v, 7. The fourth is the exact language of 
Luke vi, 38, with the exception that 4V (with) is omitted, and the in- 
dicative is used in that Gospel. The last part of Polycarp's extract 
is, for the most part, the exact language of Matthew v, 3, 1 1. In sec. 
6 he says : " If therefore we pray the Lord to forgive us, we ought 
also to forgive," which clearly refers to the Lord's prayer, as recorded 
in Matt, vi, 12, and in Luke xi, 4. 

In the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, written not 
later than A. D. 96, we have several extracts from the Gospels. In 
speaking of dissensions and severing the members of Christ, he says : 
" Remember the words of our Lord Jesus ; for he said, Woe to that 
man ! better would it have been if he had not been bom, than that 
he should offend one of my elect , better would it be for him if a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were drowned in the 
sea, than to offend one of my little ones." * The former part of these 
extracts of Clement is from Matthew xxvi, 24, respecting Judas, and 
the latter part substantially from Matthew xviii, 6. Both Matthew and 
Clement have tcararrovrl^ea^ai (to be drowned in the sea) ; Mark and 
Luke, in the parallel passage's, have each a different word. I think 
there can be no doubt that Clement took the word from Matthew, 

1 This Epistle was written not later than A. D. 225, as Polycarp refers to a lettei 
(nan Ignatius to him, which he in turn had sent to the Philippians, sec. 13 But 
the martyrdom of Ignatius did not occur later than A* D. US. 

* 'Aitfvat, to remit, is used both in Polycarp and in the Gospel. * Sec. 46. 

Vol. I.— 33 
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as it occurs nowhere else in the New Testament except twice in 
Matthew. 

In another place he says : " Especially remembering the words of 
the Lord Jesus, which he spoke when he was teaching clemency and 
long-suffering ; for thus he said : " Be ye merciful, that ye may ob- 
tain mercy ; Forgive, that it may be forgiven you ; As ye do shall it 
be done to you ; As ye gr e, so shall it be given to you ; As ye judge, 
so shall it be judged for you ; As ye show kindness, so shall kind- 
ness be shown to you ; With what measure ye mete, it shall be raeas - 
ured to you/ " l These precepts are found either literally or sub- 
stantially in the Gospels, and there can be no doubt that Clement 
quoted them from memory, blending together what is said by the 
evangelists. 

Clement quotes, in some instances, the Old Testament just as in- 
accurately as he does the Gospels. Immediately preceding these 
extracts he quotes Jeremiah, prefacing the extract with, " The Holy 
Spirit says,*' " Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, nor the strong 
man in his strength, nor the rich man in his riches; but he that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord, to seek him and to do judgment 
and righteousness." * The latter half of this quotation is wrongly given, 
for Jeremiah's language is : " But let him who glorieth glory in this, 
to understand and to know that I am the Lord, who doeth (showeth) 
mercy, and judgment, and justice upon the earth : because in these 
things is my delight, saith the Lord." * In quoting Ezekiel, he says, 
the Almighty declared with an oath : " For as I live, saith the Lord* 
I do not wish the death of the sinner as (his) repentance." 4 But 
the last clause of it in Ezekiel is : " That the wicked turn from his 
way and live." * The beautiful passage * on the omnipresence 01 
God he spoils by the incorrect way in which he quotes it. In one 
place he blends together two passages from two different prophets. 
In the face of these facts, the statement of Renan, that the pas- 
sages in the Epistle of Clement could not have been taken from our 
Gospels because they do not exactly agree with them, is utterly 
unfounded, and could have sprung only from ignorance or the want 
of candour. 

The language of Polycarp and Clement implies that the Churches 
to which they wrote possessed the same teachings of Chrisl that 
they themselves had. How otherwise could these fathers adim nish 
the Churches addressed, by exhorting them to " remember " the 
words of Christ? But the very supposition that the Churches every- 

1 Sec. 13. m * Ibid. 

3 Septuagint, Jcr. ix, 23, 24. This version was used by the early Church. 

4 Sec. 8. *xxxtii, 11. f Psa. exxxix, 7-10, in sec. 28. 
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where had the same precepts of Christ implies that they were con- 
tained in a common written form, i. e., in the Gospels. 

. In the Epistle of Barnabas, written in all probability in the last 
part of the first century, we find an evident reference 
to at least one of our Gospels, in the language that Je- 
sus Christ " came not to call the righteous, but sinners, 
to repentance." In Matt, ix, 13 and Mark ii, 17 this passage is found 
without the addition of the words " to repentance," which, how- 
ever, are added in Luke v, 32. But an evident quotation of Matl. 
xxii, 14 occurs in section 4 of this Epistle. " Let us take heed, there* 
fore, lest by chance we may be found, as it is written, Many are 
called, but few are chosen." 1 Voll|mar, Strauss, and Hilgenfeld 
contend that the words in Barnabas were not taken from Matthew, but 
from the apocryphal Fourth Book of Ezra, where it is said, " Many 
have been created, but few will be saved." In Matthew the declara- 
tion," Many are called, but few are chosen," stands at the close of the 
parable of the king who made a marriage for his son. The invited 
guests having rejected the invitation, the king sent and collected a 
miscellaneous party, among whom was a man without a wedding gar- 
ment, who was cast out. Here the words are exceedingly appro- 
priate. The language which Barnabas uses immediately preceding 
the quotation from Matthew indicates that he had that Gospel in his 
mind : " Let us take heed lest, relying upon the fact that we are 
called, we may fall asleep in our sins, and the wicked prince, obtain- 
ing the mastery over us, may shut us out from the kingdom of the 
Lord. Still also think of that point, my brethren, when ye see that 
after such great signs and wonders have been done in Israel 
they have been thus forsaken." Then follow the words under con- 
sideration : " Let us take heed lest we may be found, as it is written. 
Many (are) called, but few (are) chosen." The whole tenor of the 
section is, that we must devote ourselves as Christians wholly to God. 
What has all this to do with the Fourth Book of Ezra ? 

It cannot be doubted for a moment that the words in Barnabas un- 
der discussion came from Matthew. But did the author of the Epistle 
forget the source of the words, and, thinking that they belonged to 

1 The Greek of Barnabas is, Ilpo^ufitv ftfaoTt, £f ytypaxrai, iroAAol xfcp-o/, bXi- 
yoi Si UXeKTol ctipr&ufuv. Matthew has, XloXXol tUn* *Af rof, bXlyoi 6k ticXtKrot, ex- 
actly the same as Barnabas, except that the latter omits doiv (an), which is not quite 
suitable in the quotation. In section 16 in Barnabas there is a reference to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem : u And still I will speak to you concerning the temple, how 
the miserable men, being deceived, trusted in the house, and not in their God," etc 
Clemen*, of Alexandria in several places quotes the Epistle as that of Barnabas. It 
must, indeed, have come down from the first century. Hilgenfeld places it about 
A. D. 97. Einleitung, p. 38. 
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the Fourth Book of Ezra, did he add, as it is written? How could 
he forget the connection in which the words stand in Matthew? Did 
the author of the Epistle attribute more authority to the apocrypha] 
Book of Ezra l than to the Gospel of Matthew ? Why should he not 
have quoted that Gospel with the formula with which the Scripture? 
of the Old Testament were quoted? We have already seen that 
Polycarp, in the beginning of the second century, quotes writings ol 
Paul as " holy Scripture." Barnabas appears also to have been 
acquainted with the Gospel of John. He speaks of "Abraham's 
having foreseen in spirit the Son," in reference to John viii, 56 : 
"Abraham rejoiced to see my day," etc. There are some other pas- 
sages that may have been t^cen from John ; for example, that in 
which he represents the brazen serpent set up in the wilderness as a 
type of Christ. The phrase, " the only and true God," seems to be 
taken from John xvii, 3. 

In the Epistles of Ignatius, written (if genuine) not later than 
The rtti rfgt ^' ^" XI 5' t ^ ere are sev cral passages evidently taken 
by ig- from the Gospels. But as these Epistles have been 
thought by many to have been interpolated, we content 
ourselves with a few references to some of our Gospels found in twe 
of the three undoubtedly genuine and uncorrupted Epistles — to Poly- 
carp, to the Ephesians, and to the Romans — published by Cureton 
from a very ancient Syriac MS. from the Nitrian desert : " Be wise 
as the serpent in every thing, and innocent as the dove," ' etc., found 
only in Matthew x, 16. " The bread of God 1 seek, which is the flesh 
of Jesus Christ, and his blood I seek, a drink which is love incor- 
ruptible." ' With this compare John vi, 54, 55: "Whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life ; . . . For my flesh 
is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed." 

In the Epistle to Diognetus, one of the finest remains of Christian 
fte xpiftto to antiquity, in which the Christian life is described with 
Wognetoi. great truthfulness and beauty, and which must have 
been written in the last part of the first century or in the beginning 
of the second, there are several passages which seem to refer to ex- 
pressions of Christ in t some of our Gospels. " The Christians hold 
together (preserve) the world." With this compare the passage, 
" Ye are the salt of the earth," found only in Matt, v, 13. The au- 
thor of the Epistle tells us that Christ has commanded us " not to be 
anxious about raiment and food." With this compare Matt, vi, 25 : 
** Be not anxious about your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 

1 The time of the composition of Fourth Ezra is uncertain ; it was probably 
written some years before the Epistle of Barnabas. 

• Epistle to Polycarp. 'Epistle to the Romans. 
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drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment ? " Similar is Luke 
xii, 22, 23. In the Epistle and in these two Gospels the same word, 
ueptpvav, is used to express anxious thought; Tpo^, meat, is the word 
here employed in the Epistle in common with these two Gospels. 
For " raiment," tv&voif is used in the Epistle, and brivpa in the Gos- 
* pels. In section 4 he speaks of the Jews forbidding any thing gcod to 
be done on the Sabbath day, evidently with reference to Matt, xii, 12. 
"To whom he (God) sent his only begotten Son," t6v vldv rdv povo- 
y*v^— here is evidently a reference to the writings of the Apostle 
*ohn. For he alone of the New Testament writers calls Christ " the 
only begotten Son of God," and he does this four times in his Gospel 
and once in his First Epistle." 1 Christians "are not of the world," 
the exact phrase that is found in John xvii, 16. 

In the last two sections of this Epistle Christ is called the Logos (or 
Word) who has appeared to men, with evident reference to John. 
The Gospels are also mentioned in the following passage : " The fear 
of the law is celebrated, and the grace of the prophets is known, and 
the faith of the Gospels is established, and the tradition of the apos- 
tles is kept, and the grace of the Church leaps." It must, however, 
be observed that a doubt has been raised respecting the genuineness 
of these last two sections. 

In the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles > a small Greek work be- 
longing to the close of the first century, or to the very beginning of 
the second, we find a considerable number of references to the 
Gospel of Matthew, and some to that of Luke. The Lord's prayer 
is the exact form of that in Matthew, except "debt" for "debts." 
It contains, however, a doxology wanting in the best texts of Matth- 
ew. The phrase, "To compel one to go a mile" (Matt, v, 41), is 
found in this work. The verb ayyapevw, to compel, is found in the 
New Testament only in this passage and in Matt, xxvii, 32, and 
in Mark xv, 21, and outside of the New Testament it is exceedingly 
rare. There are in the work references also to Luke vi, 28, 30. It 
also refers, manifestly, to a written Gospel : " As the Lord com- 
manded in his Gospel." "As ye have (it) in the Gospel." "As ye 
have (them) in the Gospel of our Lord." 

1 Whatever establishes the genuineness of the First Epistle of John establishes 
that of the Gospel of John also, for they manifestly had the same author. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE TESTIMONY OF CELSUS TO THE GENUINENESS OF THI 

GOSPELS. 

A LITTLE after the middle of the second century, 1 probably 
**■ between A. D. 160 and 170, Celsus, a heathen philosopher, at- 
tacked Christianity with great acuteness and virulence, in a work 
which he entitled, Aoyo? AAq0ffr {A True Discourse). The cele- 
brated Christian philosopher, Origen, about A. D. 247, wrote a full 
reply to this work in eight books, from which we derive our knowl- 
edge of the work of Celsus, unfortunately lost. 

The testimony of such a man respecting the books considered sa- 
cred by the Christians is very valuable. And it is highly satisfactory 
to find that Celsus was acquainted with our Gospels, and regarded 
them as constituting, in the judgment of the Church, the authentic 
history of Jesus Christ ; he himself says, that they were written by 
Christ's disciples. 

Origen remarks, that Celsus made extracts from the history in 
proof that oei- the Gospel according to Matthew respecting Jesus' going 
sua had before ^own j nto Egypt,* and that he also took from this evangel- 
Qospeis. ist, and perhaps from the other Gospels, the statement 

that a dove descended upon Christ when he was baptized by John." 
Celsus also referred to the star that appeared at the birth of Christ, 
and the visit of the Magi, as recorded in the Gospel of Matthew. 4 
He commented on the statement, found only in Matthew, that, an 
angel rolled away the stone from the sepulchre of Christ.* He refers 
to Matt, xxvi, 39 in these words : " O Father, if it be possible that 
this cup may pass by ; " * also to the darkness and earthquake ' that 
occurred at Christ's death, the latter circumstance found in Matthew 
only (xxvii, 51). 

In the following passage he refers to the Gospels of Matthew and 

1 The work, as is evident from certain passages, was written daring a persecution 
of the Christians ; and, accordingly, it is placed by Neander in the reign of Marcus 
Anrelius (A. D. 161-180); by Lardner, about A. D. 176. Keim, who has attempted 
a restoration of the work, places it A. D. 178; Gieseler, about A. D. 15a Origen 
says that Celsus lived in the time of Hadrian (A. D. 117-138), and later. He speakt 
of him, in the preface to his work, as being long since dead ($Af ««2 wdXai ve*^6f ). 

"Contra Celsum, i, 38. 'Ibid., i, 4a 4 Ibid. 

* Ibid., v. 58. * Ibid., li, 24- * Ibid., ii, 59, 
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Luke : * Tnose who wrote the genealogies dared to assert that Jesui 
descended from the first man and from the Jewish kings." 1 It is 
Luke that carries back the genealogy of Christ to the first man 
(chap, iii, 38), and Matthew who traces his descent from King David 
through the Jewish kings (chap, i, 1). Celsus also refers to the mi- 
raculous conception of Christ, 1 related in Matthew and Luke. He 
notices the precept, 1 " Unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek 
offer also the other " (Luke vi, 29 ; Matt, v, 39) ; also, that " no man 
can serve two roasters," or, as he represents it, " the same man cannot 
serve several masters/ 94 in reference to Matt, vi, 24, Luke xvi, 13. 

It is also clear that Celsus had before him John's Gospel, as be 
asks, " What kind of fluid was it that flowed from the gn^a^, 
body (of Christ) when he was crucified ? Was it such as from John jb 
flows from the blessed gods ? " * in reference to John {MnBm 
xix, 34. He also asks of Christ, " What honourable or wonderful 
thing in deed or word hast thou performed, although they called 
upon thee in the temple to furnish some clear proof that thou wast 
the Son of God ? " * This obviously refers to John x, 23, 24 : " And 
Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon's porch. Then came the 
Jews round about him, and said unto him, How long dost thou make 
us to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly." Origen re* 
marks that Celsus also "quoted from the Gospel, that when he 
(Christ) had risen from the dead he showed the signs of his punish* 
ment, and his hands as they had been pierced." T This manifestly re- 
fers to John xx, 25-27. Origen observes that Celsus, quoting the 
Gospel, reproaches Jesus with the vinegar and gall — " That he was 
exceedingly eager to drink, and did not endure his thirst as a com- 
mon man often endures it."* This evidently refers to John xix, 28, 
where our Saviour says, " I thirst." None of the other evangelists 
make any mention .of his being thirsty. Matthew uses u wine mingled 
with gall ; " the other evangelists have " vinegar." Celsus evidently 
combined the accounts of several evangelists. 

Celsus states, "Some narrate that two angels came to the sep- 
ulchre of Jesus; others narrate one."* On which Origen remarks, 
" He had observed, I think, that one angel is mentioned by Matthew 
and Mark, but two by Luke and John." It seems very probable 
from this passage that Celsus had before him all our Gospels. He 
also commented on the passage, "It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God" " (Matthew xix, 24 ; Mark x, 25 ; Luke xviii, 25) 

1 Contra Celsum, ii, 3a. * Ibid., i, 32. • Ibid, vii, 25. • Ibid., viii, 2, 3. 

• Ibid., ii, 36. • Ibi<L, 1, 67. f Ibid., ii, 59. • IbiiL, ii, 37. 

•lbi<L,v,56. *Ibi<L, *i. 16. 
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It is certain that Celsus was acquainted with Matthew, Luke and 
John, and. it is highly probable from his work that he was acquainted 
with Mark. As the four Gospels in the age of Celsus were always 
associated together, there is no doubt that he was familiar with this 
Gospel. 

Celsus not only refers to these Gospels as having authority in the 
mima attrfb- Church, and as the source for the history of Christ, but 
petato*oirts?ii ne attributes them to the disciples of Christ. "Being 
dtaripiak able," says he, " to say many things and true concerning 

the affairs of Jesus, and not similar to those written by the disciples of 
Jesus, I willingly omit them." ' It is evident that he means, by " the 
disciples of Jesus," the apostles and their companions ; and, indeed, 
he seems to have included Mark and Luke under the term disciples, 
perhaps because it was believed that they wrote under the guidance 
of Peter and Paul. Celsus nowhere expresses a doubt that the Gos- 
pels were written by those whose names they bear. He everywhere 
supposes that they proceeded from those intimately connected with 
Christ. 

Again, he says that "the disciples of Jesus, having nothing to 
urge in a very evident matter, hit upon this — the assertion that he 
foreknew all things." * He here refers to the disciples having aban- 
doned Christ when he was arrested, and the predictions of Christ in 
the Gospels that they would do this. Celsus here assumes that the 
accounts in our Gospels came from the disciples. He further says, 
that " the disciples wrote such things concerning Jesus as an excuse 
for what happened to him." * 

The Jew in Celsus closes his arguments with these words : " These 
things, then, (we have produced) against you from your own writ- 
ings, on account of which we need no other witness ; for you fall by 
your own hands." * It is very evident from this that our Gospels 
were regarded as the fundamental documents of Christianity, the 
overthrow of which would be the subversion of Christianity itself. 
If Celsus could have seen any way in which he could attack the 
apostolic origin of the Gospels he ceitainly would not have failed to 
do it, as it would have given him the greatest advantage in attacking 
the history of Christ, and he shows himself everywhere ready to take 
any advantage in the discussion of the truth of Christianity. From 
all this it is evident that the genuineness of our Gospels was so 

1 It is absurd to suppose that, if Celsus could have refuted the apostles on any 
points, he would have refrained from doing it Origen regards it as an " oratorical 
trick" ii, 13). Mi, 15. Mi, 16. 

4 Tavra fihv ohv vfdv ex tup vfwripuu avyypaftfiaTov, t<f iilf ovdevbf uXXov u&prvpof 
Xfitfouev avroi yap lavrolc irtpiirtwrtTt. — ii, 74. 
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universally acknowledged, that it would have been considered the 
neatest folly to question it. 

Celsus alleges that some of those who believe in Christ, like those 
who through a drunken fit lay hands on themselves, have changed the 
original written form of the Gospels three and four times, and oftener, 
and moulded it so that they might ward off objections. To which 
Origen answers : w I do not know of any others who have changed 
the Gospel except the followers of Marcion, of Valentinus, and, I 
think, those of Lucan." 1 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE TESTIMONY OF THE HERETICS OF THE SECOND CEN- 
TURY TO OUR FOUR GOSPELS. 

THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 

HPHIS heretical work, written by a philosophically -educated man, 
•^ at Rome, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, (A. D. i6i-i&o)f 
sets forth Ebionistic views of Christ. The author represents him- 
self as Clement, who was bishop of Rome in the last part of the 
first century. He visits the East, where he makes the acquaintance 
of the Apostle Peter, by whom he is converted to Christianity. 
Peter, accordingly, is the hero of the book, and Paul, without being 
directly named, is depreciated. It consists of twenty homilies. It 
contains numerous extracts from the Gospel of Matthew, some 
from that of Luke, several from that of Mark, and some from the 
Gospel of John. 

As a specimen of Matthew, we find : " For he (our Lord) said thus . 
* Heaven and earth shall pass away, but one jot or one tittle shall not 
pass from the law.' " ' From Luke we have the following : ** For the 
Master himself, when he was nailed to the cross, prayed to his Father 
to forgive his murderers their sin, saying, * Father, forgive them their 
sins, for they know not what they do.' " 4 In the statement that Christ 
was tempted by the devil forty days,* there is a reference to Luke iv, a 
and Mark i, 13 ; and in the passage in which Christ said, " Hear, 
Israel ; the Lord thy God is one Lord," * we have a clear reference 
to Mirk xii, 29. The principal passage from the Gospel of John is 
the following : " Whence our Master, when they asked him concern 

1 U, 27. • This is the date assigned by Hilgenfeld, EinleiitMg, p. 43 

• Epistle of Peter to James ii. 4 Clementine Homilies, xi, ta 

• Homily, xix, 2. •Ibid., iii, 57. 
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ing the man who was blind from his birth and had recovered his sigh 4 
from hirn — Did this man sin or his parents, that he was born blind? - 
he answered, Neither has this one sinned nor his parents, but that 
through him the power of God might be manifested, healing the sins 
of ignorance." ' There is no possibility of mistaking here the refer- 
ence to the ninth chapter of John's Gospel. 

Hilgenfeld* acknowledges that the Clementine Homilies make use 
of our four Gospels, though he thinks that one apocryphal Gospel, 
at least, is also used, which is very probable, though it is very clear 
that our four Gospels are the principal sources from which the au- 
thor derives the teachings of Christ. 

THE TESTIMONY OP VALENTIN US AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

This distinguished heretic — a native of Egypt, who, according 
P a nw ya from to Irenseus, made his appearance in Rome in the time 
Mrr«Mn P tS °^ Bishop Hyginus, about A. D. 140 — flourished in the 
fathers, time of Pius, and remained till the time of Anicetus " 

(about A. D. 157). He died about A. D. 160 in Cyprus. Irenaeus 4 
shows how the Valentinians (with whom he doubtless includes the 
head of the school, Valentinus) attempted to bring the first chapter 
of John's Gospel into harmony with their system. He represents 
them beginning as follows : " John, the disciple of the Lord, wishing 
to speak of the genesis of all things, predicates," etc. 

In the Philosophoumena, or Refutation of All Heresies, a work of 
Hippolytus, belonging to the first half of the third century, we have 
an account of the system of Valentinus, in which he says : " There- 
fore all the prophets and the law spoke from the Demiurgus, a fool- 
ish god, themselves fools, knowing nothing; for this reason the 
Saviour says, All those who came before me are thieves and rob- 
bers," * almost the exact words of John x, 8. Tischendorf, in his 
eighth critical edition of the Greek Testament, adopts the reading : 
"All who came are thieves and robbers." But Tregelles gives in 
his critical edition, "All who came before me are thieves and rob- 
bers ; " and this is supported, among other authorities, substantially 
by Clement of Alexandria* (about A. D. 200). Valentinus also 
made use of Luke's Gospel. " Jesus," says he, "was born of the 
Virgin Mary, according to that which has-been said: l TheHolj 

1 Homily, xix ( 23. A complete edition of the Homilies was published by Dressei, 

Gottingen, 1853. 'Einleitung, p. 43. 'Eusebius, Hist Eccles., lib. iv f cap. xi. 

4 Ad versus Haeresis, lib. i.eap. viii, 5. • Philosophoumena, lib. vi, 35, Paris e<J., i860* 

•*' All who [were] before the coming of the Lord are thieves and robbers."- -Stro 

mata, lib. i, cap. xvit. Valentinus in the Pistis Sophia, adjudged to him, uses 

John iv. 
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Spirit shall come upon thee,' [the Spirit is (the) Wisdom J * and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee : * the Highest is the 
Demiurgus: * wherefore that which is born of thee a hall be called 
holy.* " ' It is very clear that here we have reference to Luke i, 35. 
Gieseler observes : " It is remarkable that Valentinus not only re- 
ceived the New Testament, but made constant allegorical use of it 
in his system." * Tertullian remarks : ' " For if Valentinus is seen * to 
use the entire instrument (New Testament) with an intellect not less 
acute than that of Marcion, he did violence to the truth. . . . Mar- 
cion made havoc of the Scriptures ; but Valentinus spared them." 

Respecting the source from which the' early Christian writers ob- 
tained their knowledge of the system of Valentinus him- g^^^ ^ ^ 
self, and his expositions of Scripture, it must be borne in knowledge of 
mind that this distinguished heretic wrote hymns, dis- Yalelltilm •• 
courses, and letters, some of which are quoted by Clement of Alex- 
andria. Irenaeus tells us that he met with the memoirs of some of 
those who called themselves disciples of Valentinus, and with some 
of these disciples themselves, whose views he learned. Many of 
these men were taught by Valentinus himself. As he had hardly been 
dead twenty years when Irenaeus wrote, they were fully compe- 
tent to give the doctrines of their master. Irenaeus * seems to have 
derived his account of the doctrines of Valentinus and his disciples 
chiefly from Ptolemaeus, one of the most distinguished men of the 
school. This eminent Valentinian * quotes John i, 3 : " All things 
were made by him (the Saviour), and without him nothing was 
made;" which he refers to an u apostle." He also quotes a part 
of Matt, xii, 25, with the remark, " the Saviour said." 

Heracleon, whom Clement of Alexandria calls " the most distin- 
guished man of the school of Valentinus," T wrote a Com- ^^,,,00- ^ 
mentary on the Gospel of John, fragments of which are Hencieon, ■ 
introduced into Origen's Commentary on that book. v * , * nHnlM 
Heracleon was compelled to resort to forced expositions to bring 
the Gospel into harmony with his system, and nothing but the apos- 
tolic origin of that Gospel could have induced him to comment on 
it He appears to have attributed the Gospel to the Apostle John ; 
for Origen" remarks, that " he affirmed that the words, ' No man hath 

1 Philosophoumena, lib. yi, 35. * Church History, vol i, p. 134. 

•Dc Pnescrip., cap. xxxriii. 

* Videtur (is seen) has this meaning in Adversns Marcionem, lib. it, cap. ii ; A4« 
rersus Praxeam, cap. xx'xx ; Apologetics, cap. xix, etc. 

* See the Prooimion *o his First Book against Hsereses. 

* Epistle to Flora, in Epiphanius, Hstresis uxiii, 3. v StromaU, lib. tv, cap. 9 
•Tom. vi, 3 
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seen God At any time, 9 and those which follow, were not sftoken by 
the Disciple but by the Baptist/ 9 Clement of Alexandria * speaks 
of Heracleon's Commentary on Luke xii, n, 12, from which it would 
appear that he wrote a Commentary on that Gospel also. This 
eminent Valentinian flourished, it seems, between A. D. 150 and 180. 
and his Commentary was probably written some time in 160-180: 
for Origen states* that he was said to be an acquaintance (}*«(*- 
1*0$) of Valentinus (who died about A. D. 160) ; and Irenaeus, in 
his Second Book ' against Haereses, written about A. D. 180 or ear- 
lier, makes mention of him. It is clear from passages in Irenaeus 
that the Valentinians used our four Gospels, along with other books 
of the New Testament, and Valentinus himself has been seen mak- 
ing use of both Luke and John ; and it is clear from the language of 
the early fathers that he received also the writings of the other two 
evangelists. 

THE TESTIMONY OP MARCION. 

Marcion, a native of Sinope, in Pontus, another distinguished 
heretic of the early Church, made his appearance about A. D. 138 
or 140, and inculcated his strange system, of which the fundamental 
idea was, that the Author of creation, who was also the Author of the 
JewisK dispensation, is a different Being from that God who is re- 
vealed by Christ ; that the former is the Author of an evil system, 
while the God of Christ and Christianity is the Good Being. He, 
n» teaching accordingly, rejected the Old Testament and a large 
or mmon. portion of the New. Irenaeus remarks of him, that he 
taught, that " From that Father, who is superior to the God who 
is the maker of the world, Jesus having come into Judea in the 
times of Pontius Pilate, the governor, who was procurator of Tibe- 
rius Caesar, he manifested himself in the form of a man to those who 
were in Judea, abolishing the law and the prophets, and all the 
works of that God who made the world, whom he also called Cos* 
mocrator, (world-ruler). Besides abridging that Gospel which is ac- 
cording to Luke, and removing from it all the passages concerning 
the generation of the Lord, and removing also much of the doctrine 
of the Lord's discourses in which Jesus is very clearly described as 
declaring his Father to be the creator of this universe, Marcion per- 
suaded his disciples that he was more veracious than those apostles 
who delivered the Gospel. In a similar manner he mutilated the 
Epistles of the Apostle Paul, taking away whatever was clearly said 
by the apostle concerning the God who made the world — since he is 
the Father of our I.ord Jesus Christ — and removing whatever the 

1 Stromata, lib. iv f cap. 1. * In Joan, torn, ii, 8. *Cap. tv 9 1. 
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apostle quoted and taught from the prophecies that predict the con* 
ingof the Lord." 1 

Marcion cut off the first two chapters of Luke's Gospel, and com- 
menced his Gospel with the words : " In the fifteenth year of Tibe- 
rias Caesar." He did not, however, after this beginning, follow Luke 
closely, but omitted some things and added others.* This Gospel of 
Luke (thus abridged), and ten Epistles of Paul (more or less muti- 
lated), constituted his sole canon of Scripture." That Marcion *s 
Gospel was an abridgment of that of Luke, and, accordingly, that 
the latter is the original, is now conceded by rationalistic critics, 4 
though boldly denied by some of them until a comparatively recent 
date. 

Here the question arises, Did Marcion know any thing of the other 
Gospels of our canon, and if he did, what was his opin- Mansion*! 
ion of them ? Tertullian remarks that Marcion, " having ^ta^ 9 ^ 
found that Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, censures pels- 
even the apostles themselves because they did not walk uprightly 
according to the truth of the Gospel, and that he at the same time 
accuses certain false apostles of perverting the truth of the Gospel, 
he (Marcion) strives to overturn the authority of those Gospels 
which are theirs (propria), and are published under the name of 
apostles, or also of apostolic men, that he, indeed, may confer upon 
his own the credit which he takes from them."* From this it ap- 
pears that Marcion regarded the Gospels of Matthew, Mark,* and 
John, to which the language of Tertullian applies, as having been 
written by men under the influence of Jewish prejudice. But since 
Luke was the companion of Paul, who was the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, and who would be considered the most free from Jewish prej- 
udice, his Gospel was regarded by Marcion as giving a more correct 
history of the acts and teachings of Christ than the other three. In 
accordance with these views he received ten Epistles of Paul ; not 
entire, however. Tertullian addresses Marcion " as having dared 
to destroy the original documents of Christ's life, and as rejecting 
what he formerly believed, as Marcion confesses in a certain Epistle, 
and which his followers do not jieny." T " If the Scriptures," says 

'Contra Hsereses, lib. i, cap. xxvii. 

'See Epiphanius, Hseresis xlii ; Tertullian, Adversus Mardonem, iv, cap. ii 

9 Epiphanius, ibid. 

9 H ilgenfeld, Einleitung, p. 49, 1875. Baur, while conceding the priority of Luke's 
Gospel, nevertheless thinks that the Gospel of Marcion contained some readings 
more original than those of our Canonical Text Die Drei Erst Jahr., p. 75. 

9 Adversus Marcionem, lib. iv, cap. Hi. 

9 It is to be borne in mind that Mark was supposed to have written his Gospel 
from the preaching of Peter. ' f De Carne Christi, cap. ii. 
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Tertullian, u which oppose your opinion, you had not either rejected 
or corrupted, the Gospel of John would have confounded you." ' 
Epiphanius * relates of Marcion, that when he went to Rome he asked 
the presbyters to explain to him the meaning of Matt, ix, 16, 17, which 
shows his acquaintance with that Gospel. There can be no doubt 
that Marcion was acquainted with out four Gospels, and that he re- 
garded them as written by apostles or their companions. In select 
rog the Gospel of Luke, along with a part of Paul's Epistles, he 
shows that he regarded that Gospel as the writing of the companion 
of Paul. 

THE TESTIMONY OP BASILIDES. 

This eminent gnostic, the chief seat of whose activity was Alex- 
andria, flourished, according to Clement * of Alexandria, in the time 
of Hadrian (A. D. 1 17-138), and lived till the time of the elder An- 
toninus (Pius), A. D. 138. Nearly coinciding with this is the state- 
ment of Jerome, 4 that his death * occurred during the war of the 
Romans with Barchochebas (132-135). 

He wrote twenty-four books on the Gospel ; an effort, in all prob- 
ability, to bring the teachings of the Gospel into harmony with his 
system, which he pretended to have derived from Glaukias, the in- 
terpreter of Peter/ Hippolytus ' states that Basilides and Isodorus, 
his genuine son and disciple, say that Matthias communicated to 
them orally secret doctrines which he learned by private instruction 
from the Saviour. At all events, Basilides claimed an oral tradition 
from the apostles as the basis of his system, and made use of Script- 
ure to prove it. Basilides wrote his expositions about A. D. 120 or 
125, and was refuted by Agrippa Castor about A. D. 135 in an able 
work which was extant in the time of Eusebius.* Of this work of 
Basilides, Clement * of Alexandria quotes the twenty-third book un- 
der the title of " Expositions/' It is evident from this title and from 
the extracts which Clement gives on the punishment of Christiaus 
who bear testimony for Christ, that the work was principally an ex- 
position of the New Testament Scriptures in accordance with his 

1 Dc Carne Christi, cap. iii. # • Haeresis xlix. 

• Stromata, vii, cap. xvii. * Dc Viris Illus. Agrippa. 

•This depends upon the reading moritus, died, instead of moratus, lingered :r Mr- 
pied, for the MSS. fluctuate between these two readings. But the Greek of the pas* 
sage, which is probably more ancient than any Latin MS., has "died." The sens* 
of the passage requires the reading morittu, died, as there would be no propriety » 
saying that Basilides was lingering in the war of Barchochebas. 

• So states Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, lib. vii, cap. xvii. 

1 Philosophoumena, lib. vii, sec. 2a °HisL Eccles., lib. iv, cap v*l 

• Stromata, lib. iv, cap. xii. * 
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doctrines, and that it was not a Gospel that he had himself written. 1 
GiMeler well observes that these twenty-four-books **may have a'so 
been called his Gospel." * 

This distinguished Gnostic quotes the Gospels of Luke and John. 
Hippolytus, in describing the system of Basilides, says : Quotations 
"Since it was impossible for him to say that an emana- Jjj,™ byBaS- 
tion from a non-existing God was something not exist- '<*«. 
tag* (for Ba jilides very much shuns and dreads the substances of tht 
things that have been generated by emanation ; for what emanation 
was neces.- ary, or what matter must be presupposed, that God may 
form the world as the spider spins its thread, or as mortal man takes 
and forms brass, wood, or any other material?) but he says, he 
(God) spoke and it was done ; and this is that which was spoken by 
Moses, as these men say : • Let there be light, and there was light.' 
Whence, says he, did the light originate ? From nothing. For it is 
not written, he says, whence, but this only, from the voice of the 
speaker. But he who speaks, he says, was not ; nor was the thing 
spoken. The seed of the world, says he, was formed from non-ex- 
isting things, the word that was spoken, ' Let there be light,' and this, 
says he, is that which is said in the Gospels : ' That was the true light 
which lightfth every man that cometh into the world'" * The Greek 
text here and in John i, 9 is exactly the same, and there is no ques- 
tion that it came from the Gospel of John. But the Ttibingen 
school of rationalists are unwilling to admit that Basilides himself 
quoted this passage — for that would prove that the Gospel of John 
was in existence at an earlier period than they concede. They 
would have us believe that it was likely a disciple of Basilides who 
makes* this quotation. There is, however, no ground for doubt upon 
the subject. For Hippolytus, when he introduces the passage from 
John, is giving the fundamental part of the system of Basilides. He 
is not talking about the theories of the disciples, nor about the school 
of Basilides, but concerning Basilides' system. With the exception 
of the son of Basilides, Isodore, who was also his disciple, we know of 
no eminent man belonging to his party. To guard against any mis- 
understanding, Hippolytus frequently states, " he (Basilides) says.** 
It is the doctrines of Basilides that he professes to give. What 
tight have we to suppose that he is giving the views of any other 
person than the one he names ? 

1 Basilides uses the term gospel (eiayyiXwv) for the Christian revelation : ' he 
pieached the gospel to the Archon of the Hebdomas," etc. Philosophoumena, vii, 
tec. 26. When Origen states that " Basilides dared to write a gospel and to put his 
own name to it " (Homily i, on Luke), it must have been this work ; we know of no 
other. 'Church History, voL i, 134. • Phifosophoumena, lib. vii. 22. 
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There is no doubt that Hippolytus had before him the work of 
Basiiides in twenty-four books, which is quoted by Clement of Alex- 
andria some time after A. D. 192, and Hippolytus lived in the first 
half of the next century. But even if it had been lost in the time 
of Hippolytus, there was still in existence the refutation of it by 
Agrippa Castor, from which he could have learned the real system 
and arguments of Basiiides. How absurd would be the supposition, 
of Hippolytus leaving the arch heretic, and hunting up some ob- 
scure follower of his, and calling a refutation of him a refutation 
of Basiiides. Imagine an eminent theologian writing professedly 
against the system of Calvin, and quoting some obscure Presbyterian 
minister, using this language, he (Calvin) says ! " It is true, Hippo- 
lytus sometimes refers to the followers of Basiiides as holding the 
same views as their master, but nowhere does he appear to infer the 
doctrines of the master from the teachings of the disciples. If a 
theologian were to attack John Wesley's doctrines of the Witness of 
the Spirit and Christian Perfection, and after quoting various pas- 
sages from him should add, and this is what the Methodists assert — 
who would suppose, for that reason, that he had not quoted Wesley, 
but had quoted his followers ? Baur, 1 in his account of Basiiides, 
gives his system from Hippolytus, whose authority he deems of great 
value. Hippolytus also gives another passage as quoted by Basiiides, 
which is evidently from John ii, 4: "That every thing, says he 
(Basiiides), has its own time the Saviour shows, saying, * My hour 
has not yet come.' "* 

Basiiides also quotes Luke i, 35 : " This is, says he (Basiiides), 

other pMHMns tnat wn * cn nas Deen sa ^> 'The Holy Ghost shall come 
quoted by Ba»- upon thee,' which, coming from the Sonship through the 
m<u ** boundary of the Spirit to the Ogdoas and the Hebdomas 

unto Mary, ' and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee/ 
which is the power of separation," * etc. Basiiides, as it appears 
from Hippolytus, also made use of several of the Epistles of Paul, 
so that there is nothing strange in his making use of the Gospels. 
Baur fully concedes the early age of these distinguished Gnostics. 
" The most reliable witnesses/' says he, " respecting the origin of 
Gnosticism agree that the founders of the Gnostic heresies appeared 
in the age of Trajan and Hadrian. Basiiides lived about the year 
125 in Alexandria. Valentinus, about the year 140, went from Alex* 
andria to Rome. About the same time came thither also Marcion 

1 Die Drei Ersten Jahrhunderte, pp. 305-213. 

• Philosophoumena, vii, 27. 

* Ibid., vii. 26. Baur uses this statement in His account of Basiiides, evidently re 
gliding it as a genuine doctrine of Basiiides. 
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of Sinope, in Pontus, the period of whose activity in Rome is placed 
in the years 140-150." * 

The testimony of Basilides to the Gospels of Luke and John is ex- 
tremely valuable, as during the early part of his life Value rt Um 
he was a contemporary of the Apostle John, and must tesdraonj cf 
ha ire known persons acquainted with some of the apos- J * a * iitU *' 
ties. Scarcely less important is that of Valentinus to the Gospels 
of Luke and John, and the statement of Tertullian that he received 
the entire New Testament.* 



THE NASSENI OPHITES, OR SERPENT BRETHREN. 

This was a very old heretical sect* dating as far back at least as 
the beginning of the second century. Their system was nearly allied 
to that of the Valentinians. They were divided into various sub- 
sects. " One of them looked for the sophia [wisdom] in the serpent 
of Genesis, and hence the name of the whole party " (Gieseler). A 
quite full account is given of these heretics in the Philosophoumena 
of Hippolytus. Their system is simpler than that of the Valen- 
tinians, and is doubtless older. 

These heretics, as they are described by Hippolytus, make great 
use of the Gospel of John ; sometimes they give extracts John used by 
from Matthew, and they perhaps used Luke.* But the a* 60 !*"**- 
uncertainty, whether Hippolytus is giving the views of the Ophites 
of his own time (about A. D. 200-250), and their way of quoting 
Scripture, or the doctrines of the earlier members of the sect, is 
great ; and this uncertainty deprives their testimony of much of its 
value. Yet the comparatively simple form in which their system 
presents itself in Hippolytus renders it probable that it belongs to 
the first half of the second century. The Perates and Sethians, 4 as- 
sociated with the Ophites, make references in their principles to 
Matthew and John. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE GNOSTIC TESTIMONY. 

What De Groot says respecting the use of the New Testament in 
ger.»ral by the Gnostics, holds especially good of their use of the 
four Gospels. They would never have thought of appealing to these 
Gospels if they "had not possessed in the universal conviction of 
Christians a sacred authority. For the Gnostics sought to gain for 
their peculiar medley of heathenism and Christianity admission into 

1 Die Drei Ersten Jahrhunderte, p. 196. 

• That is, as it was received by Tertullian himielf. 

• l*hilc>*ophoumena, lib. v, sees. 1-18. * Ibid., lib. v, sees. 19-39. 
Vol. I.— 34 
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the Christian community. This medley they called Gnosis; and, in 
order to give it a Christian colouring, they pretended to have re- 
ceived it as a secret doctrine of the Lord out of the mouth of the 
Apostle Matthias, or of a disciple of the apostles — Glaukias, for ex- 
ample, or Marianne, or Theodades. In order to secure for this pie- 
tev ;e the appearance of truth, they took writings universally ac- 
knowledged and possessing authority, and explained them in such i 
way that the same doctrine might seem to be found in them that 
they pretended to have received from an apostle, or the disciple of 
an apostle." * In leaving the Gnostic testimony to the Gospels, we 
may use the language of Irenaeus: "So great is the certainty re- 
specting the (four) Gospels, that even the heretics themselves testify 
to them, and each one of them, starting out from these (Gospels), 
endeavours to establish his own doctrine.*' ' 



CHAPTER XIII. 



EVIDENCE OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPELS FROM 
THEIR SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 

A LL the ancient manuscripts of the four Gospels contain super- 
"■ scriptions ascribing them respectively to Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. There are said to be five hundred Greek manuscript 
copies of John, in all of which the superscriptions attribute the Gos- 
pel to that apostle. We suppose the number of MSS. of the other 
Gospels to be about the same. 

In the two most ancient MSS. of the Greek New Testament — the 
superscriptions Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Sinaiticus — both belong- 

vaaanSTaS in S to the middle of the fourtn century, the superscriptions 
Binaiticus. to the Gospels stand in the simplest form : Kara Maddato* 
(According to Matthew) ; Kara Map«ov (According to Mark) ; Kara 
Affvxav (According to Luke); and Kara Iuavv^v (According to 
John). Cyprian, a Latin writer and bishop of Carthage (about 
A. D. 250), uses the phraseology : " Cata Matthaeum ;" * " Cata Lu- 
cam ; " * " Cata Marcum ; " * " and Cata Joannem ; " * showing that 
thus the superscriptions stood in the Greek, or at least in his Latin 

' Basilides am Ausgang der Ap. Zeit, p. 34. 

• Tanta est autem circa Evangelia haec firmitas, at et ipsi haeretici testimonium 
rcddant eis, et ex ipsis egrediens unusquisque eorum conetur suam confirmare doctfi- 
nam. — Contra Hieres., lib. iii, cap. xi, 7. 'Testimon., lib. i, cap. xii. 

• Lib. ii, cap. viii. * Lib. iii, cap. xxii. • Ibid., cap. xxiv. 
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version. There can be no doubt that the Greek MSS. of the Gos- 
pels in the latter part of the second century bore similar superscrip- 
tions. Irenaeus (177-202) speaks of the Gospel according to Matth- 
ew? the Gospel according to Luke* and the Gospel according to 
John* In the same way Clement of Alexandria, in the latter part of 
the second century, speaks of the Gospels according to Matthew/ 
Mark/ and Luke. 4 

That our Gospels had titles prefixed to them in the second cen- 
tury appears from the language of Tertullian (about The Gowek 
A. D. 200). In writing against the heretic Marcion, Jjj£j 0p $22 , °5£ 
who appeared in Rome about A. D. 140, and abridged noond cea» 
Luke's Gospel, he remarks : " Marcion ascribes his Gos- tasj ' 
pel to no author, just as if itVas not lawful for him to affix a title 
to that whose body itself he had considered it no crime to destroy. 
And I could here take my stand, and contend that a work should 
not be acknowledged which does not show its face, which exhibits 
no firmness, that inspires you with no confidence from the fulness 
of its superscription and the due profession of the author." T From 
this, it is clear that Tertullian deemed it of great importance that 
books like our Gospels should present their authors' names on their 
very faces, to give them authority. He had just before spoken of 
our four Gospels as belonging to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
As Tertullian used the Latin version of the New Testament, we 
are authorized in inferring from his language that in this version the 
names of the evangelists were prefixed to the Gospels. It may be, 
also, inferred that he knew of no copies of our Gospels in any lan- 
guage without the authors' names attached. 

In the Peshito-Syriac version of the second century these Gospels 
are ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. We gupefteriptiom 
have no knowledge of any ancient versions, or any Greek to the syriae 
MSS. of the four Gospels, in which they are not ascribed lw * lM ' 
to the evangelists whose names they now bear. But how could such 
a unanimity of superscriptions, both in MSS. and versions, exist, 
unless they all had been derived originally from Gospels having 
the superscriptions of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John? If the 
original manuscript of each Gospel had not been inscribed to a 
known author, all the copies of these original Gospels would have 
been destitute of the names of the authors, and the MSS. that have 
come down to our age would exhibit to a greater or less degree the 
anonymous character of the ancient copies. The early Christians 

1 Haereses, lib. i, cap. xxvi Mbid., cap. xxvil 'Lib. iii, cap. M, sec. 9. 

* Stromata, lib. i, cap. xxi. * In Euscbius's Hist. Eccles., lib. vi, cap. «▼. 

4 Stromata, lib. i, cap. xxi. ' Adversus Marcionem, lib. iv, cap. iL 
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were unable to come to an agreement respecting the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews — which is anonymous in the most ancient 
Greek MSS. — but no such uncertainty respecting the authors of 
*^ A Gospels anywhere appears. It cannot be for a moment supposed 
that the early Christians would have unanimously accepted Gospels 
the credibility of which depended greatly upon their authors, without 
knowing that the authors were either apostles, or men of repute who 
were companions of the apostles. 

But the question still remains, Did the evangelists themselves at* 
Md the eran- tach their own names to the Gospels, or did the Christian 
toewUrscri^ societies to which they were originally addressed, and, 
don*? in the case of Luke's Gospel, the individual to whom it 

was sent ? It is not necessary to suppose that it was done by the 
evangelists themselves. Histories of so much importance must have 
been delivered by Matthew, Mark, and John to the Churches with 
which they were connected, or in which they especially laboured. 
These societies, receiving the Gospels from the hands of their authors, 
would naturally affix the authors' names to' them. The Gospel of 
Luke, delivered in person, or sent to Theophilus, was known to be 
the writing of Luke ; all the copies of that Gospel would have the 
name of Luke affixed as the authority for the history. Nor could 
these Gospels ever have been received, either in the apostolic age 
or in that immediately succeeding it, if their accounts of Christ's 
acts and doctrines had not corresponded with those delivered by 
the apostles and other eye-witnesses of Christ's life. How could 
the Gospel of Matthew have passed for his in the Christian com- 
munities which he taught unless its accounts coincided with what 
Matthew had taught orally? In that case what possible motive 
could there be to forge a Gospel in his name ? 

Respecting the Gospel of Mark, there is no good reason why the 
ancient Church did not attribute it to Peter, a celebrated apostle, 
directly, instead of attributing it to his associate, except the fact that 
Peter did not write it. The Gospel of Luke rests on grounds pecul- 
iar to itself, which we will consider in the proper place. The Gos- 
itarseries un- pel of John we will find to be authenticated by the tes- 
flntajp^jtiie timony of elders at Ephesus and by strong internal 
Church. evidence. And it must be observed, that forgeries of 

writings in the names of the apostles or apostolic men were unknown 
to the earliest age of the Christian Church. That age was too full of 
spiritual life, too much absorbed with the realities of the history of 
Christ and the apostles, too near the events, to think of counterfeit* 
ing the sacred oracles. But to put forth Gospels under the as* 
fumed names of apostolic men, instead of attributing them to the 
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apostles themselves, would be to unite amazing stupidity with 
wicked ftaud. 

T he most remarkable instance of forgery in the history of Chris- 
tianity is that of the Clementine Homilies, written in the ^ ciemen*- 
second half of the second century. This heretical work ttM Homilies 
professes to be composed by Clement, bishop of Rome, in the first 
century, in which the pretended author is converted by the preach 
ing of Peter, and by him appointed his successor in the episcopacy. 
It is dedicated to James, bishop of Jerusalem, who is earnestly 
charged to reveal its contents to no Gentile, but only to those of 
his own countrymen after they had been fully tested. In this way 
the forger guarded against the objection to the genuineness of the 
book derived from its late appearance. The letter forged in the 
name of Christ, and which is represented as being sent by him to 
Abgarus, king of Edessa, is first given by Eusebius ' in the fourth 
century, and was not fabricated earlier, in all probability, than the 
last part of the second century. From the consideration of the ex- 
ternal testimony to the genuineness of the Gospels collectively, we 
proceed to consider them individually. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 
THE PERSON OF THE EVANGELIST. 

THHE author of this Gospel, one of the twelve apostles of Christ, 
** was a collector of taxes (rcX&vrfi) when summoned to the apos- 
tleship. In Matt, ix, 9 he is called Matthew, but in the parallel 
passages (Mark ii, 14, Luke v, 27) he is called Levi. But there can 
be no reasonable doubt that Matthew and Levi are the same person ; 
and in the lists of the apostles (Matt, x, 2-4, Mark iii, 16-19, Luke 
vi, 14-16, Acts i, 13), the name of Matthew appears, but that of Levi 
is not found. Yet Levi must have been an apostle, as we can hardly 
suppose that Christ called him (Mark ii, 14, Luke v, 27) for any 
other purpose. Some of the other apostles had more than one 
name, as Simon, named also Peter ; Lebbeus, surnamed Thaddeus, 
and it Luke vi, 16, called Judas. Little is known respecting Matth- 
ew. Eusebius represents him as labouring among the Hebrews, and 
writing his Gospel when about to leave them for other people.* 
1 Hist Eccles., lib. i, cap. nil ■ Ibid., lib. iii, cap. xxiv. 
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STATEMENTS OP THE EARLY CHURCH PATHERS RESPECTING THIS 

GOSPEL. 

The earliest statement respecting the authorship and original Ian- 
patriae oo the guage of this Gospel is that of Papias, bishop of Hierap- 

kSS^qo* olis » in the first half of the second century. He says thai 
peL M Matthew wrote the oracles in the Hebrew dialect ; every 

one interpreted them as he could." ' It is clear from this language 
that the Gospel was not, in the time of Papias, used in the Hebrew 
form, but that he speaks of what occurred when the Gospel was first 
written : M Every man translated the Hebrew as well as he could." 

Irenatus states that " Matthew, among the Hebrews, published a 
Mention of Gospel in their own dialect." * Origen states that Matth- 
■attnew'iGos- cw published his Gospel, composed in the Hebrew Ian- 

■Mil IftW TfWMHM 

•nd other i*. guage, for Jewish believers.* Eusebius affirms that 
**■*• Matthew, having preached the Gospel to the Hebrews, 

when he was about to depart to other people, delivered them the 
Gospel according to him in their own dialect, to supply the want of 
his presence. 4 

Eusebius, in speaking of the Ebionites, some of whom, he says, 
believed in the miraculous conception of Christ, while others of them 
denied it, remarks : " They made use of that Gospel only which is 
called according to the Hebrews, and took little account of the oth- 
ers." § He also observes that Hegesippus quotes some things from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and from the Syriac Gospel.* 
Whether he means by the Syriac Gospel the Peshito version, or not, 
cannot be determined. Eusebius relates a report that the Christian 
philosopher, Pantaenus of Alexandria (about A. D. 190), went as a 
missionary to India, where it was said he found the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew written in the Hebrew language (which the Apostle 
Bartholomew had left with the Christians to whom he had preached), 
preserved to that time. 1 

Jerome says that Matthew, first in Judea, on account of those of 

Jerome* tests- ^ e c * rcumc * s i° n wno na( * believed, composed the Gos- 
nonytoiuab- pel of Christ in the Hebrew characters and language. 
•*' It is not quite certain who afterward translated it into 

Greek. u Furthermore, the Hebrew text itself is preserved until this 
day in the library at Caesarea, which Pamphilus, tne martyr, v*ry 

l Uar&aioc ptv oiv 4 E£poWi diaXturv rd Xbyia owtypAfparo. 'He/ifnevft 6' cto 
6f IfMntaro Uaarot. — Eusebius, Hist Eccles., lib. iii, cap. xxxix. 
* Contra Hsereses, lib. iii, cap. L 'In Eusebius, Hist Eccles., lib. vi, cap. xx» 
4 Jbid., lib. iii, cap. xxiv. • Ibid., lib. iii, cap. xxvii. 

•Ibid., lib. iv, nap. xxii. * Ibid., * : b. v, cap. x. 
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industriously formed. An opportunity for copying it was afforded 
me by the Nazaraeans, who make use of this book, in Beroea, a city 
of Syria : in which it is to be observed, that wherever the evangelist, 
either in his own person or in that of our Lord and Saviour, uses 
the testimonies of the ancient Scriptures, he does not follow the au- 
thority of the Sep tu agin t, but the Hebrew, of which these are two 
instances: K Out of Egypt have I called my Son;* and, 'For he 
shall be called a Nazaraean.' " * Jerome also remarks, in comment- 
ing on Matthew xii, that the Gospel which the Nazaraeans and the 
Ebionites use he had recently translated from the Hebrew language 
into Greek. He adds that very many call it the original text of 
Matthew.* 

Origen remarks on the Ebionites : " The Jews who have received 
Christ are called Ebionites," * of whom there are two classes, " those 
who believe that Jesus was born of a virgin as we do, and those who 
believe that he was not so born*, but as the rest of men." * " They 
observe," says he, " the law of their fathers."* It is clear from thi9 
that he includes in the term Ebionites the Nazaraeans of Jerome. 
Irenaeus* states that the Ebionites made use of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew only. It is quite certain that he refers to the He- 
brew text of that Gospel. 

Epiphanius of Cyprus, a master of five languages, including He- 
brew, (in the latter half of the fourth century), remarks Epipbanius's 
on the Ebionites: "In the Gospel among them called ^^ oi ^ 
* according to Matthew ' (not entire, but adulterated and pet 
mutilated, and this they call the Hebrew Gospel), it is said there was 
a man by the name of Jesus, and he was about thirty years of age, 
who chose us. And coming into Capernaum, he entered into the 
house of Simon, surnamed Peter, and having opened his mouth, he 
said : Passing along the Sea of Tiberias, I chose John and James, 
sons of Zebedee, and Simon, and Andrew, and Thaddeus, and Simon 
Zelotes, and Judas Iscariot, and I called thee, Matthew, sitting at 
the custom-house, and thou didst follow me. I therefore wish you 
to be twelve apostles for a testimony for Israel. And John was bap- 
tizing, and there went forth to him the Pharisees and were baptized, 
and all Jerusalem. And John had a garment of camel's hair, and a 

1 1 iber de Viris Illustrious, Matthseus. 

1 In Evangelio, quo utuntur Nazaneni et Ebionitse (quod nuper in Gmcum de 
Uebrseo sermone transtulimus et quod vocatur a plerisque Matthsei authenticum), etc. 

'Contra Celsum, lib. ii, cap. I They were so called on account of their poverty, 
from the Hebrew T^S*. ttyon,pw t or they gave themselves the name from then 
being poor in spirit (Matt f , 3). * Contra Celsum, lib. v, cap. lxi. 

*Ibi<L, lib. ii, cap. L "Contra Hsereses, lib. iii, cap. xi, sec 7. 
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leather girdle about his loins, and his meat was wild honey, the taste 
of which was that of manna, like a honey-cake baked in oil." On 
this Epiphanius observes : " That they might forsooth convert the 
word of truth into a lie, and instead of locusts (dcptfuv) make it 
cakes in honey " (kyKpldaf tv pkXtrt.) " The beginning of the Gos- 
pel among them is, that ' It came to pass in the days of Herod, king 
' f Judea, that John came baptizing with the baptism of repentance 
in the river Jordan. He was said to be of vhe family of Aaron the 
priest, the son of Zechariah and Elizabeth, and all went forth to 
him.' And to omit much that it gives, it adds : * When the people 
were baptized, Jesus also came and was baptized by John. And 
when he came up from the water the heavens were opened, and he 
saw the Holy Spirit of God in the form of a dove descending and 
entering into him. And a voice came from heaven, saying, Thou 
art my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased: and again, This 
day have I begotten thee. And immediately a great light shone 
around the place, which John having seen, says to him, Who art 
thou, Lord ? And again the voice from heaven says to him, This 
is my beloved Son in whom I,am well pleased. Then John, falling 
down before him, said, I beseech thee, Lord, baptize thou me. 
But he forbade him, saying, Suffer it, because thus it is proper that 
every thing should be fulfilled." 

Epiphanius also remarks, that " Cerinthus and Carpocrates, making 
Further lestt- use °^ '^is same Gospel of Matthew with them, wish to 
mony of Epi- prove from the genealogy in the beginning of the Gospel 
pb * nlU8, that Jesus was born from the seed of Joseph and Mary. 

But the Ebionites aim at the opposite of this. For cutting off the 
genealogies from Matthew, they begin, as I said before, saying, that, 
it came to pass in the days of Herod, the king of Judea," * etc. He 
also states that they call the Gospel according to Matthew, " Ac- 
cording to the Hebrews;" "for to speak the truth, Matthew alone, 
of the New Testament writers, made an exposition of the Gospel 
in the Hebrew language and characters."* Respecting the Naza- 
raeans, he states: "They have the Gospel according to Matthew 
very complete in Hebrew. For it is certain that among them this 
is still preserved, as it was written originally, in the Hebrew language. 
But I do not know whether they took away the genealogies which 
extend from Abraham until Christ." " 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, in Syria (about A. D. 4 2 3~457)> 
speaks of two classes of Ebionites, one of which held that Christ was 
the son of Joseph and Mary, and received the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews only. To this class belonged Symmachus, who trans- 

1 Advcrsus H.xreses, xxx, 13, I* 'Ibid., cap. Hi. •Ibid., xxix, ca^.ix. 
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lated the Old Testament from Hebrew into Greek. The othei class 
of Ebionites, he says, affirmed that Christ was born of a virgin they 
made use of the Gospel according to Matthew only, kept the Sab- 
bath according to the Jewish law, and observed Sunday in like man- 
ner as the Christian Church. To these he adds the Nazarxans ' 
—Jews who honour Christ as a just man, and make use of the Gcspel 
called "according to Peter." * 

From the foregoing extracts from the early Christian writers, it 
appears evident that they were unanimous in the belief Q^^^tg^ 
that Matthew wrote his Gospel originally in Hebrew, from the above 
As they were using the Greek text of Matthew, their tMttmonieB - 
natural tendency would have been to regard that as the original, and 
the Hebrew Gospel used by Jewish heretics as a Hebrew translation 
and recension of the Greek. Their unanimity respecting a Hebrew 
original must, therefore, have been derived from a primitive tra- 
dition. Though this Gospel was said to have been composed in 
Hebrew, it was in fact, as Jerome,* who translated it, informs us, 
" written in the Syro-Chaldee * language, but with Hebrew charac- 
ters." We have also seen that Jerome in one place declares the 
Hebrew Gospel to be the original Gospel written by Matthew ; * in 
another, that it is called by most the original text of our Matthew ;* 
and in another, he terms it the Gospel according to the Hebrews, ac* 
cording to the apostles, or, as most assert, according to Matthew. 1 

It is clear, from Jerome's account of this Gospel, that it generally 
coincided with our Matthew. It contained the pas- loroeofuetea. 
sages, " Out of Egypt have I called my Son," and " He ^ 7 ^ J £ 
shall be called a Nazarene," 9 found in the second chap- ipipbaiiius. 
ter of our Matthew. And Jerome speaks of the reading Judae, as 
found " in the Hebrew text itself" (chap, ii, 5), not Judaeae. - As this 
Gospel contained the second chapter, it had in all probability the 
first. Had it lacked this chapter, Jerome could not have failed to 

1 Hceret Fatal Comp., lib. ii, I, 3. 

• The Gospel according to Peter it mentioned by Serapion, bishop of Antioch, 
about A D. 200. He read the book, and found most of its contents accorded with 
the true doctrines of Christ ; some things, however, were of a different character. 
It appears to have been a recension of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Se- 
rtpton's account of it is given by Busebius, Hist Eccles., lib. vi, cap. xii 

a In EvangelioTfcrfo Hehvos, quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone, sed He* 
braids litteris scriptum est — Adversus Pelagianos, lib. iii, 2. 

4 This was the vernacular language of the Jews in Palestine at the time of Christ 
It is called in the New Testament 'Eppalorl, Hebrew, because spoken by the Hebrews 

•De Viris Illustritas, cap. iii • Comment, in Matt, xii. 

f Adversus Pelagianos, lib. iii, 2. * De Viris Illustrious, cap. iii 

9 Comment in Matt., ii 
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notice the fact. We have also seen that Hegesippus ' quoted the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. When Irenaeus ' states that the 
Ebionites make use of the Gospel according to Matthew only, we are 
to understand him as meaning the whole Gospel, in Hebrew, doubt- 
less. And this corresponds with what Epiphanius ' relates, that Ce- 
rinthus retained the first two chapters of Matthew's Gospel We 
have also seen that Theodoret * speaks of two classes of Ebionites, 
one of which used the Gospel of Matthew only, and the other the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. This last work must have been 
a modified Gospel of Matthew ; another form of it was the Gospel 
of Peter, used by Nazoraeans (Nazaraeans). 

Epiphanius, in his account of the Nazaraeans already given, states 
that they have the Gospel according to Matthew in Hebrew very 
complete, but that he does not know whether they removed the first 
two chapters or not. The ignorance of Epiphanius upon this point 
arose from the fact that he lived in the Island of Cyprus, while the 
Nazaraeans flourished in Syria. But his want of information upon 
this point is supplied by Jerome, who gives extracts from the second 
chapter, and knows nothing of the elision of the first. 

We have, however, seen that Epiphanius states that the Ebionites 
had cut off the first two chapters of Matthew. This was, doubtless, 
done to accommodate that Gospel to their doctrine — that Christ was 
the son of Joseph and Mary. But what number of them did this 
we cannot determine ; yet it is likely that it was but a small portion. 
The Gospel of Matthew, from which Epiphanius says the Ebionites 
cut off the first two chapters, was probably a Greek recension of 
Matthew, used by the Ebionites in Cyprus, where he says members 
of that sect were found/ and from whom there is no doubt that he 
obtained the copy which he describes. 

That his copy was a Greek recension is very likely from the fact 
that he says the Greek word <UpMa£, locusts, in Matthew iii, 4, was 
changed into tytcQiSag^ cakes made with oil and honey. This is further 
probable from its being extremely unlikely that the Syro-Chaldee 
language, in which Jerome's copy was written, was used in Cyprus. 
And the inference is in the highest degree probable that the two 
chapters of Matthew were elided only in the Greek recension of the 
work. To this it must be added that Epiphanius alone among the 
ancients speaks of the elision of these two chapters by the EbioniU3. 
It also appears, from Epiphanius's account of the mutilated Gospel 

1 In Euieb., Hist. Eccles., iv, as. He lived about 1 50-1 7a * Lib. iii, cap. xi, sec 7. 
1 Hseresis, xxx, 14- 4 Haeret FabuL, lib. ii, 1, 2. * Haeresis, xxx v 18 

* These two words sounded nearly alike ; written in English characters, they art 
akridas, locusts; enkridas % cakes modi with oil and homy. 
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of Matthew, that it had some passages from Luke's Gospel It con- 
tained additions and explanations. 

The substantial agreement of our Greek Gospel of Matthew with 
the Hebrew Gospel used by the various heretical Christian sects 
among th'< Jews, in all probability from the last part of the Jfrst cen- 
tury, certainly from the middle of the second to the fifth century, 
shows that they had a common origin. The extracts from the He* 
brew Gospel given by the early fathers show that our Matthew, in 
comparison with it, is the original. 

In an ancient translation of a part of Ori gen's Commentary on 
Matthew, 1 respecting chap, xix, 16-22 it is stated : " It is A quotation 
written in a certain Gospel which is called according to JL°J!*!?L? om 
the Hebrews, if it pleases any one to accept this, not as cording to the 
an authority, but for the illustration of the subject be- Hetews - 
fore us : One of the rich men said to him, Master, what good thing 
must I do that I may live ? He said to him : Man, observe the laws 
and the prophets. He answered him : I have observed them. He 
said to him : Go sell all which thou hast, and distribute it among the 
poor, and come, follow me. But the rich man began to scratch his 
head, and it did hot please him. And the Lord said to him : How 
dost thou say, I have kept the law and the prophets ? since it is writ- 
ten in the law, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and behold 
many of thy brethren, the sons of Abraham, are covered with ordure, 
dying with hunger, and thy house is full of many good things, and 
nothing goes from it to them," etc. In the account of the appear- 
ance of Christ after his resurrection, it is stated in this Gospel : " But 
when the Lord had jgiven the napkin to the servant of the priest, he 
went to James, and appeared to him, for James had sworn that he 
would not eat bread from* that hour in which he had drank the Lord's 
cup until he should see him rising from among those who sleep," * 
etc. It is evident that both of these narratives are an enlargement 
of our Gospel of Matthew. The passage in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, quoted by Epiphanius,* " His (John the Baptist's) meat 
was wild honey, of which the taste was that of manna," is a gloss on 
the passage in our Matthew Origen gives the following passage 
from this same Gospel: " My mother, the Holy Spirit, took me just 
now by one of my hairs, and carried me away to the great Mount 
Tabor." 4 

In the account of our Saviour's healing the withered hand of 3 
man in the synagogue, Matt, xii, several particulars are added in the 
Gospel used by the Nazaraeans and Ebionites : " I was a stone mason 

'Tomus xv, 14. *De Viris Utastribus, cap ii. 

Mloeresis, xxx, 13. • Comment, in Joannem, torn. ii. 6. 
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obtaining my livi»g by my hands ; I beseech thee, Jesus, to restore 
me to health, that I may not disgracefully beg my bread." * la the 
account of the baptism of Christ in the Hebrew Gospel, we have 
already seen that several incidents are added to those we have in 
the Greek Matthew. 

The additions to our Greek Matthew, some of which are probably 
as old as the middle of the second century, indicate that the original 
Matthew is at least as ancient as the last part of the first century. 
But the Gospel according to the Hebrews cannot be put on a par 
with our Matthew, as is evident from the passages that we have 
straw's ad- given from it. Strauss* himself conoedes that our Greek 
Mttttwr*sGo* Matthew is the more original work. It is to be observed 
p* that the differences between our Matthew and the He- 

brew Gospel are made prominent by the early Christian writers, while 
there was but little occasion to notice their general agreement, which 
must have been quite close, otherwise no one could have supposed 
that the Hebrew Gospel had the same origin as the Greek Matthew. 

Hilgenfeld thinks that the basis of our Greek Matthew was a Gos- 
HUgenfeid'i P e * wr *tten originally in Hebrew, before the destruction 
theory of the of Jerusalem, but enlarged and revised soon after that 
Greek Matt*- event, and, in its present form, adapted to the Gentile 
0W > Christians; and that this original Hebrew Gospel was 

closely allied with that used by the Nazaraeans. He refers to a state- 
ment of Nicephorus — patriarch of Constantinople in the last part of 
the eighth and in the first part of the ninth century — that the Gospel 
of Matthew contains twenty-five hundred lines, and the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews twenty-two hundred lines, making the matter 
in the latter three hundred lines less than in our Gospel of Matthew. 
But this statement is worthless, for Nicephorus also says that the 
Acts of the Apostles contain twenty-eight hundred lines, three hun- 
dred more than Matthew, when in fact they contain only about one 
hundred and fifteen more. He also states that Mark's Gospel con- 
tains two thousand lines, four fifths as much matter as Matthew's, 
whereas on the basis of Matthew it should have been about fifteen 
hundred and fifty, about two thirds of Matthew. Nor do we know 
to what recension of the Hebrew Gospel Nicephorus refers, ^he 
recension of the Hebrew Gospel which Epiphanius had lacked the 
first two chapters, and seems to have been a Greek version. This 
recension is very likely the one which Nicephorus says contained 
twenty-two hundred lines.' 

1 In Jerome's Comment in Matt, xil *Das Leben Jesu, p. 5a Leipzig, 1874. 
1 If Nicephorus had before him this Gospel in Hebrew, though containing as much 
m alter as our Matthew, it would have occupied less spice in that language. 
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It is in the highest degree improbable that, if the Greek Gospel 
of Matthew contained a great deal more matter than Not like]? that 
the Hebrew Gospel of the Nazaraeai^, Jerome, who ^^°^ w 22 
translated it into Greek, would have failed to notice the translator of 
fact. But would the translator of the Hebrew Gospel Matthew - 
have dared to make large additions of his own to the work of an 
apostle of Christ ? Yet, if he was bold and unscrupulous enough to 
do this, the fraud would have been soon detected, for both before 
and many years after the destruction of Jerusalem there were many 
Jewish Christians acquainted with the Hebrew (Syro-Chaldee) lan- 
guage, as well as Greek, holding fellowship with the Gentile Chris- 
tians. In the many translations made of the New Testament books 
in the early ages, in no instance did the translator add new mattei 
to the Greek text. 

Nor could the Greek text of Matthew have been enlarged without 
the additions becoming known ; for the Christian Church in the last 
part of the first century was widely diffused over the Roman empire, 
and many copies of the Gospel of Matthew must have been made. 
No one could alter all these manuscripts, or even a large portion of 
them ; and, besides, the result would have been that we would now 
have no uniform text of this Gospel. On the contrary, there is a re- 
markable agreement among the numerous manuscripts and versions, 
showing that they are all the derivations of a single manuscript. 

The reception of the Gospel of Matthew by the various Christian 
sects among the Jews affords strong proof that it came Eariyreceptton 
down from the apostolic age, and was regarded as a ^mSn? 1 ?*' 
work that had apostolic sanction. Epiphanius states ten christian 
that the heretic Cerinthus, in the last part of the first B8CtB * 
century, made use of the Gospel of Matthew, retaining, also, th? fi m 
two chapters, and endeavouring from their genealogy to establish his 
doctrine that Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary. 1 We have 
also seen that Hegesippus, about the middle of the second century, 
quoted the Gospel according to the Hebrews; and in the account he 
gives of the testimony of James, bishop of Jerusalem, he attributes 
to him language almost identical with Matt, xxvi, 64.* James says : 
" Why do ye ask me concerning Jesus, the Son of man ? He is even 
sitting in heaven on the right hand of great power, and will come in 
the clouds of heaven."* 

Here the question arises, Why did the sects of Jewish believers in 

1 Hasresis xxx t 14. 

9 Similar is Mark xiv, 6a. Hegesippus also quotes, M Blessed are your eyes which 
tee, and your ears which hear/' etc., Matt, xiii, i6 t in Photius, Codex ccxxxii 
'In Eusebiut. Hist. Eccles.. ii, 23. 
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the second century, and subsequently, receive the Gospel of Matthew 
only ? The most natural answer to this question is, Because Matth- 
ew laboured especially among the Jewish people of Palestine, and 
wrote his Gospel in their vernacular, Syro-Chaldee, for their instruc- 
tion. Nor is there any & priori improbability that Matt* tew would 
write his Gospel in that language, especially since it was composed 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, when the Jews in Palestine wete 
still intact. If Matthew confined his apostolic labors to Palestine, 
where he must have used the Syro-Chaldee language, it is exceed 
ingly improbable that he could have composed a Gospel in Greefc. 

Josephus states that he first wrote his History of the Jewish 
The example Wars * n n ' s vernacular tongue (Syro-Chaldee), and after* 
of Jowphus ward translated it into Greek for the benefit of other 
dted " nations. 1 Why should not Matthew have written his 

Gospel in the same language ? But though written originally in He- 
brew, it would soon be translated into Greek, to insure it a more ex- 
tended circulation. This version was made so early that the name 
of the translator, it seems, was unknown to the writers of the second 
and subsequent centuries. 

But it may be asked, Why did not the translator of the Gospel of 
Matthew in the Peshito-Syriac version, executed about the middle 
of the second century, make his version from the Hebrew, or, rather, 
Syro-Chaldee, text of Matthew, instead of making it from the Greek, 
as he evidently did, especially as the Syro-Chaldee was closely allied 
to the Syriac ? To which we would answer, that at that time the 
Hebrew Gospel was used only by the sects of the Jewish Christians 
not recognized by the great body of the Church as orthodox, and 
it had already received some additions, while the Greek Matthew 
was everywhere used in the Gentile Church as the authoritative 
text.* 

But, notwithstanding the unanimous testimony of the ancient 
criti Church that Matthew wrote originally in Hebrew, some 
favour of a eminent modern critics have decided in favour of a 
Greek original. Greek original Among these are Lardner, Hug, De 
Wette, Bleek, and Tischendorf. Our Greek Matthew shows tn ac- 
quaintance with the Septuagint, but does not always follow it ; in 
some instances it adheres to the Hebrew when that version departs 
from it. It is clear that the author of this Gospel was acquainted 
with Hebrew. 

1 Bellum Judafcum, Prooemium. This Syro-Chaldee text is lost. 

•The following is the subscription to Matthew's Gospel in the Peshito-Syriac ver- 
sion : "The end of the Holy Gospel, the preaching of Matthew which he published 
in Hebrew, in the land of Palestine." 
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The manner in which the quotations from the Old Testament are 
made furnishes, however, no proof that our Greek Matthew is not a 
translation. In Nfatt. ii, 15 the translator could not have followed 
the LXX without destroying the very sense in which the evangelist 
uses the passage, * 4 Out of Egypt have I called my Son ; " for that 
veision has, "1 called his children out of Egypt." In quoting Isa. 
*lii. 1-3 in chap, xii, 18-20, the words of the LXX are but partly 
used; while chap, xiii, 14, 15 is the exact language of Isaiah vi, 9, 10 
in the LXX. It is not easy to explain this. 

The Gospel of Matthew bears internal evidence of having been 
written for the Jewish Christians especially. The main internal proof 

purpose of the author is to show that Jesus Christ is the «»t Mattnew'a 
»» • 1 * • * ~» j m 11 Gospel was de- 

Messiah promised in the Old Testament; and he ac- signed for Jew- 

cordingly gives the genealogy of Christ as far back as illhCnA * laM - 
Abraham. In about eleven places he refers to incidents in the his- 
tory of Chiist as being fulfilments of the Old Testament prophecies, 
besides those passages in which he represents Christ himself as re- 
ferring to them. In his Sermon on the Mount Christ contrasts his 
own teaching with that of Moses, which is rarely done in the other 
evangelists. To the Jews he says : "Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law, or the prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled " 
(chap, v, 17, 18). In a Gospel addressed to Jewish Christians these 
passages in our Lord's discourses are naturally recorded, but in one 
addressed especially to Gentile Christians they could, with propriety, 
be omitted, though Luke xvi, 17 has a similar passage to Matthew 
v, 17, 18. Nor does the evangelist anywhere attempt to explain the 
customs of the Jews — which is very natural on the supposition that 
this Gospel was intended for Jewish readers, but quite strange if it 
was designed for Gentile Christians. 

Utterly untenable is the position of Hilgenfeld, 1 that our Matthew 
is the Hebrew Gospel of that evangelist, enlarged and m]geDteWM 
adapted to the Gentile Christians. Would such a re- theory constd- 
viser have allowed such a passage as this to stand: ePWt 
•' Think not that I come to destroy the law, or the prophets : I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till 
leaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled " (chap, v, 17, 18). Nor is the command 
of Christ to his apostles, " Go not into the way of the Gentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not : but go rather to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel " (chap, x, 5, 6), adapted to 
'Einleitung, pp. 457-497- L*ip*lg. 1875. 
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Gentile Christians. Wholly unsuitable, also, for these Christians if 
*he language Christ addressed to the Syrophenician woman (chap, 
xv, 26). The references made to the Old Testament prophecies 
would not be so appropriate if addressed to Gentile as to Jewish 
Christians. Nor is there the least probability that all these refer- 
ences were not found * in the Hebrew Gospel, for Jerome states that 
the Gospel of the Nazaraeans had the two references in the second 
chapter to the Old Testament : " Out of Egypt have I called my 
Son ; " and, " He shall be called a Nazarene." 

There are, it is true, two parables referring to the rejection of tht 
Jews and the calling of the Gentiles : that of the vineyard (chap, 
xxi, 33-43)9 and that of the marriage of the king's son (chap, xxii, 
2-14). Also the declaration, " That many shall come from the east 
and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven : but the children of the kingdom shall 
be cast out into outer darkness" (chap, viii, 11, 12), refers to the 
same events. But it was to be expected that Christ would make 
declarations of this kind, and the denial of them is a rejection of his 
foreknowledge. Nor are they inappropriate in a Gospel addressed 
to Jewish Christians especially. The command given the apostles to 
preach the Gospel to all nations (chap, xxviii, 19, 20) rises above the 
particularism of the Jews, and is perfectly in keeping with the great 
designs of the Founder of Christianity. But such outcroppings of 
the intended universality of Christianity were to be expected even in 
a Gospel designed especially for Jewish Christians. 

THE DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 
The oldest testimony upon this point is that of Irenseus (about 
ffctttmony of A. D. 180), who states that "among the Hebrews Matth- 
lrensBus. ew published in their own dialect a written Gospel when 

Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel in Rome and founding 
the Church. "* Respecting the time when Peter arrived in Rome we 
know nothing, and the time of the arrival of Paul in that city is to 
be determined from his history in the Acts of the Apostles. This 
event most critics place in A. D. 60-63, an ^ Paul's death about A. D. 
67 or 68. K the statement of Irenaeus is correct, the Gospel must 
have been written during this interval, somewhere between A. D 60 
and 68. Clement * of Alexandria says that it was the tradition of 

'Against Hilgenfeld. 

••O filv &i Mar&aioc h nit l Efipaloic r$ I<5/p tfurtfeiy aitrQv, koL Tpafav kfyvtytn 
'EvayyeXlov, tov Utrpov nal roil ILitftov h 'Pupy kvayye?u^ofiH><Jv tab defuXtowrvi 
ri/v 'EKtcfofolav. — Contra Hsereses, lib. iii, cap. i, sec. 1. 

•In Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. vi, 14. He was a teacher in the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria, A. D. 190-203. 
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the most ancient presbyters that the Gospels containing the geneal- 
ogies were written first. Eusebius * states that Matthew wrote for 
the Hebrews his Gospel when about to leave for other people. 
There is nothing very definite in respect to time in these last two 
statements. 

There can be no doubt that the Gospel of Matthew is the oldest 
of the fojr. " All considerate inquirers/' says the skep- views of mod- 
deal critic Keim, " agree in the admission that the Gob- « critic*, 
pel of Matthew was written about the time of the destruction <* 
Jerusalem. . . . Preponderating are the indications that it originated 
before this destruction." He fixes upon the year A. D. 68,' about 
two years before that catastrophe.' Hug,* De Wette,* and Ewald ' 
place it before the destruction of Jerusalem ; and Bleek ' in the year 
of the destruction, but before it rather than after it. 

Baur supposed that oar Matthew is a revision of the Hebrew Gos- 
pel, or Gospel of Peter, made during the second Jewish war (A. D. 
132-135), and adapted to general circulation by slight modifications, 
but, upon the whole, reproducing the evangelical history with great 
fidelity. His latest view substantially was that our Gospel is a revis- 
ion of the Gospel written in Greek, of a strictly Jewish cast, by the 
Apostle Matthew between A. D. 50 and 60, but which received 
small additions, about ten years later, to adapt it to universal cir- 
culation. 9 

Strauss * thinks that our Matthew was formed by successive addi- 
tions, based possibly upon the original Gospel, which may have pro 
ceeded from an apostle, and finished at a quite late period. 

Renan regards our Matthew as having its origin in " the discourses 
of Jesus collected by the Apostle Matthew," and seems to think 
that it was written befo * the destruction of Jerusalem ; and that not 
without reason it bears the title : " The Gospel according to Matth- 

1 Euseb., iii, 24. 9 Geschichte Jesu, pp. 24, 25. Zurich, 1873. 

• Keim, however, regards the parable of the marriage of the king's son (chap, nil, 
f-14) as not belonging to the original Matthew, bat added about A. D. 100. He 
thinks that Christ could not have spoken this parable, because it too clearly predicts 
the overthrow of the Jewish State. But if this addition had been made when the 
Gospel had already been in circulation forty years, the section would have been want- 
ing in most of the MSS. — which is not the case. He also thinks chapter xxiv, 14 a 
later addition. 

4 Einleitung, Zweiter Theil, 8-13. • Einleitung, p. aoo. 

•Die Drei Era ten Evangel., u. s. w.« p. 89. GAttingen, 1871. 

* Einlcitung, von Mangold, pp. 318, 3x9. Berlin, 1875. 

' He regards the Gospel of Matthew " as relatively the most genuine and the most 
reliable source of the Gospel history.' — Kirchengeschich. der Drei Erst. Jahr., p. 25 
9 Das Leben Jesu, p. 5a Leipzig 1874. 
Vol.. I— 35 
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ew." He thinks, also, " that beyond doubt at a very early period * 
the discourses of Jesus were written in the Aramaic language, as, 
likewise, were his remarkable deeds recorded. He supj. ises, how • 
ever, that in the course of time this Gospel received some addition i 
and suffered some changes. 1 

It is clear from Matthew xxiv that this Gospel was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and has been preserved intact. Foi 
the form in which Christ predicts the destruction of that city, con* 
necting apparently* the future judgment closely with it, and the 
highly figurative and indefinite manner in which it is expressed, are 
conclusive proofs that it was neither made up after the event, nor in 
the least degree moulded by it. 

It seems proper in this place to consider the assertion of Strauss 
As to alleged and Renan, that this Gospel received considerable addi- 
tntenwutioofl. tions to its original matter at various times. In proof 
of this assertion not a particle of evidence is furnished. In the first 
place, it is contrary to general usage. Who supposes that Xeno- 
phon's Memoirs of Socrates received important additions from later 
hands ; or that his Anabasis has been largely interpolated ; or the 
History of Herodotus? To interpolate an author is a fraudulent 
act ; but what shall we say of the frequent interpolation of the 
writings of an apostle by Christians ? We do not charge the Mo- 
hammedans with corrupting the Koran. 

But even if a few so-called Christians were unscrupulous enough 
to interpolate the Gospel, it is impossible that such interpolations 
should escape detection. For immediately after the publication of 
the Gospel many copies of it would be disseminated among the 
Christian Churches in all parts of the Roman empire, and but few 
copies could receive the same interpolations. The result would be 
that the ancient manuscripts and versions would present a great 
variety of texts, from which it would have been impossible to fix with 
any certainty the original text. But we have no such disagreement 
of manuscripts and versions, but a wonderful harmony. 

•The very form in which we have the Gospel shows that it has not 
been made up of heterogeneous elements, but that it is a well ar- 
ranged history of Christ. Let any one compare it with the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, with which it was closely connected and 
he will see at once in what condition our Matthew would have been 
had it received additions to its original form. 

The Hebraisms of this Gospel show that it must ha^e been written 

• Vic de J6sus, Introduction. Paris, 1867. 

* We say apparently, for we do not think that Christ intended that, whatever tbf 
tpostles may have thought at the time. 
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by one whose vernacular was Hebrew or Syro-Chaldee, and if inter- 
polations were made in it, they must have come from persons of 
similar education. But after the close of the first century the 
Jewish believers in the Church were not numerous. Further, each 
of our evangelists has his peculiarities stamped upon his Gospel. 
The foregoing observations are applicable in nearly their whole 
extent to all four Gospels. We are authorized to conclude that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in the Syro-Chaldee language in Palestine 
some time between A. D. 60 and 67 — most likely in the earlier part 
of this period— and that it was soon afterward translated into Greek, 
and has come down to us in its integrity. 

The only known instance in antiquity of the denial of the gen* 
uineness of this Gospel is that of Faustus, an African ft1wtM % ^ 
bishop of the Manichaeans (about A. D. 400), a man of Jeocerarnutfr 
natural shrewdness, but destitute of culture. Augustine ew> 
says that this man " published a volume against the true Christian 
faith and catholic truth/' In promoting his heresy he denied the 
genuineness of this Gospel, declaring that the use of the third per- 
son by the evangelist, when speaking of Matthew (ix, 9), is incon- 
sistent with the author's being Matthew. 1 Such an argument shows 
the ignorance of the man or his want of candour. 

THE GENUINENESS AND CHARACTER OF THE GOSPEL OF 
MATTHEW. 

We have seen the strength of the external evidence showing that 
this Gospel proceeded from Matthew. Now, the question arises, Is 
there any thing in the Gospel itself inconsistent with its apostolic 
origin ? It would be a singular, and, we may add, a sad, spectacle 
if a Gospel, received everywhere throughout the Christian world 
from its first publication without doubt as the work of the Apostle 
Matthew, should, after the lapse of eighteen centuries, be discovered 
to have originated from no apostle at all. What documents be- 
longing to antiquity, either of a sacred or profane character, could 
we in that case receive with any confidence ? The unanimous judg- 
ment and testimony of the ancient world respecting matters of fact 
should command our belief and trust ; otherwise, we are driven to 
universal skepticism. 

But the examination of the contents of this Gospel reveals nothing 
inconsistent with the claim that it is from Matthew, the apostle of 
Christ. It clearly sets forth the original, sublime, distinctive, and 
incisive doctrines of Christ and relates his godlike acts with fresh- 
ness and simplicity of language, always maintaining the apostolic 
1 In Augustine. Contra Faustum. lib. vii, cap. L 
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dignity, and avoiding every thing of a trivial character. The Sermot 
on the Mount bears upon it the stamp of the originality of Christ, 
and nowhere else in the evangelical history have we such a full and 
clear statement of Christ's doctrines. But in spite of the hig'i char- 
acter of this Gospel, and the universal testimony borne to it by an- 
tiquity, doubts have been raised by some critics in modern times 
respecting its having originated from Matthew. 

De Wette, who in some respects may be called the chief of skf p- 
Doubti or late ** cs > can ^ n( * notnm 8 * n ^ e account that the evangelist 
critfca eonsfci- states respecting Matthew (ix, 9) that would lead us tc 
"* L infer that he is the author of the Gospel. It is true 

that in that passage he speaks simply of his being a tax-gath- 
erer, and being called to follow Christ. Whether he should 
say more than this was a matter of taste. In the Memoirs of Soc- 
rates, wriUen by his disciple, Xenophon, but little is said of the au- 
thor, and nothing to connect him with the composition of the book ; 
and when he describes himself in the Anabasis, 1 not the least hint is 
given that he wrote the work. De Wette thinks that an eye-witness 
De wette'i ob- °^ tne ^ e °^ Christ would not have passed over his rain- 
jectioii cod- istry in Jerusalem, which is related by John. The pas- 
<Wered# sage, " How often would I have gathered thy children to- 

gether, even as a hen gathereth her chirkens under her wings, and ye 
would not! " (Matt, xxiii, 37) clearlv shows that our evangelist knew 
that Christ had exercised his ministry also among the people of Je- 
rusalem. In not describing our Saviour's earlier visits to Jerusalem, 
and his ministry there, our evangelist does not stand alone. The 
same omission occurs in Mark and Luke. Luke, however, mentions 
a visit which our Saviour made to Martha and Mary (chap, x, 38-42) ; 
and on another occasion he speaks of our Saviour being in a vil- 
lage of the Samaritans, with his face set as if he was going up to Je- 
rusalem (chap, ix, 53) ; and of his " journeyings towards Jerusalem " 
(Luke xiii, 22). He also says: "As he went to Jerusalem" (chap. 
xvuV ji). Although our Saviour's abode was in Galilee, where he 
chiefly exercised his ministry, there can be no doubt that, as a Jew, he 
obeyed the law and went up to Jerusalem to the great festivals, dur- 
ing which he exercised his ministry in that city. But the fact is, 
that our evangelist devotes about one third (the last) of his Gospel to 
Christ's teachings, acts, and the closing events of his earthly career 
in Jerusalem. Matthew knowing that the most important events in 
the life of our Lord occurred at Jerusalem, at the end of his mis- 
sion, may have deemed it unnecessary to give the visits of Christ tc 
that city, since it was not his design to write a full history of the 
'Book Hi, chap, i, se<\ 4, etc. 
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Redeemer. The same reason may have governed Luke ' in wiiting 
his Gospel; and Mark also, unless we regard him as imitating 
Matthew. 

The only way in which the omission of Christ's earlier visits to 
Jerusalem could militate against the evangelist being an eyewit- 
ness of Christ's life, would be to show thatphe knew nothing about 
them. But that supposition is refuted by the Gospel itself, and is 
utterly incredible when we consider the early period at which it was 
written. Luke, who assures us that he had " perfect understanding 
of all things from the very first," as they were delivered by the eye- 
witnesses of Christ's life (chap, i, a, 3), also passes over the early 
visits to Jerusalem. Now, the. Gospel of John beautifully supple- 
ments the first three, and is confined almost entirely to the narration 
of Christ's teaehings and acts at Jerusalem and in its vicinity. 
There can be no doubt that John intended it to be the comple- 
ment of the other Gospels. )( 

De Wette also objects that Matthew does not always follow the 
order of time in his narration of Christ's discourses, j^^gg^^^. 
But it is clear that our evangelist does generally follow turn by De 
the order of time, and if any incidents seem to be out Wetfie * 
of natural connexion, that fact can furnish no valid objection to the 
apostolic origin of the Gospel. 1 As our Saviour inculcated the same 
lessons in different places, the evangelist may not in every instance 
have accurately discriminated the occasions, after the lapse of many 
years. Christ promised the apostles that the Father would send 
them the Holy Spirit to bring to their remembrance whatever he 
had said unto them, but this did not necessarily imply the exact 
order of time in which each thing was said. In the observance of 
the chronological order of events Matthew is more accurate than 
either Luke or Mark. Yet it must be observed that the evangelist 
may not have cared to observe closely the exact order of time. But 
we are not sure that Matthew has at all failed in this particular. It 
is easy to infer from some preconceived theory that certain events 
and teachings should stand in a different connexion from that in 
which they appear, but we have no sufficient proof that they are 
wrongly placed. 

It has also been alleged that our evangelist does not describe 

1 It is exceedingly probable that Lake, when he wrote, had not seen Matthew's 
Gospel. According to Irenseus' statement, when Matthew wrote Luke must have 
been at Rome, where he wrote about tbe same time, or soon after. Mark was evi- 
dently acquainted with our Matthew. 

•Even the most famous of modern biographers do not always observe the order 
of time. 
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events with all the clearness and vividness that might be expected 
Another mod- ^ rom an eyewitness. But the power of describing events 
era crittata in a vivid manner is not possessed by all. Further, 
ofMauoew. some narrators almost invariably go into all the de- 
tails of a subject, while others are content to touch upon the most 
important points. It is^very evident that, in the limited space to 
which Matthew confines himself, he could not give a great number 
of particulars. Yet it is to be observed that in his delineations he is 
generally more original than Luke. 

In his account of the miracle of the feeding of five thousand men 
with a few loaves and fishes (chap, xiv, 15-21) he states that Christ 
commanded the multitude to sit dowp on the grass. This language 
probably indicates an eyewitness. The mention of grass is wanting 
in Luke. 1 Matthew is more specific than the other evangelists in 
stating that there were five thousand fed, besides the women and 
children. In chap, xiii, 1 he gives a very exact statement, wanting 
in Mark and Luke — " the same day." But it must be observed the 
greatest part of Matthew's Gospel is occupied with the discourses of 
Christ, and, consequently, there are not so many occasions on which 
the evangelist could give particulars. 

Bleek does not attribute our Gospel to the Apostle Matthew, nor 
Meet's opto- does ne m ^ onn us wn0 he thinks wrote it, except that it 
ion of Matthew is not the work of an apostle. He remarks : " It holds 
mnfitorad. a lower position than the Gospel of John, but in genera] 
it stands in the same rank with that of Luke, and in its essential 
contents for the Christian faith it remains permanently a credible 
and important source."* Undoubtedly the early composition of our 
Gospel, and its universal authority at the close of the apostolic age 
and afterward, show that it contains the history of Christ as deliv- 
ered by the eyewitnesses of his life, whoever may have been the 
author. But we cannot allow the opinion of Bleek ' to weigh much 
against the unanimous judgment of antiquity — beginning with that 
of Papias, in the first part of the second century — that Matthew the 
apostle wrote it; and the testimony of antiquity is accepted by the 
great mass of modern scholars. 

1 Mark speaks of the green grass ; John, of much grass ; John was an eyewitness , 
Mark, if not an eyewitness, may have derived his account from Matthew. 

'Einleitung, by Mangold, p. 33a. 

'Even Hilgenfeld acknowledges that our Gospel has the genuine writing of the 
apostle Matthew for its foundation, written A. D. 60-70, which was revised imme- 
diately alter the destruction of Jerusalem. Einlcitung, p. 197. Leipzig, 187$. 
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CONTENTS OF THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 

This Gospel opens with the genealogy of Christ, from Abraham 
to Joseph the husband of Mary, and gives an account of the mirac- 
ulous conception and birth of our Lord. This is followed by the 
visit of the Magi to the infant Saviour ; the attempt of Herod to 
murder him ; the flight of Joseph and Mary with the child into 
Egypt ; the slaughter of the infants by Herod ; the return of the fam- 
ily from Egypt, and their settlement in Nazareth (chaps, i, ii). John 
preaches repentance and baptizes the people in the Jordan. Christ 
is also baptized by him ; fasts for forty days in the desert of Judea, 
and is tempted by the devil, who is vanquished. After this Christ 
goes into Galilee, preaching everywhere the kingdom of God, and 
performing all kinds of miracles for the relief of men. He calls 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John to be his disciples. Great crowds 
follow him (chaps, iii, iv). He delivers the Sermon on the Mount, in 
which he sets forth the moral and religious principles of his king- 
dom, partly in contrast with the Mosaic system (chaps, v-vii). He 
heals a leper, restores to health by a word the centurion's servant' 
sick of the palsy, cures Peter's mother-in-law, and casts out devils. 
To a scribe wishing to follow him he declares he has not where to 
lay his head. He rebukes the winds and the seas. In the coun- 
try of the Gergesenes he casts out of two men devils, whom he 
suffers to enter into and destroy a herd of swine (chap. viii). He 
heals a man sick of the palsy, and declares his power on earth to 
forgive sins. He calls Matthew to be his disciple, declares that 
he came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance, and 
justifies his disciples in not fasting. He heals a woman who had an 
issue of blood, restores to life the daughter of £ ruler, gives sight 
to two blind men, and speech to a dumb man possessed of a devil 
(chap. ix). He instructs and sends forth his twelve apostles to 
preach to Israel (chap. x). John sends two of his disciples to Christ 
to ascertain whether he is the Messiah. He tells them to tell John 
what they have seen and heard. He characterizes John, and up- 
braids the cities where most of his own mighty works had been done, 
proclaims the intimate relations existing between himself and his Fa- 
ther, and invites the weary and heavy-laden to come to him and 
find rest (chap. xi). Christ justifies his disciples in plucking and 
eating corn on the Sabbath day, then heals the withered hand of 
a man on the Sabbath, and justifies the action. The Pharisees take 
counsel to destroy him, and he withdraws. He casts the devil out 
of a man blind and dumb, who speaks and sees. The Pharisees 
charge Jesus with casting out devils through the prince of the devils, 
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whereupon he declares, that there is no forgiveness for blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, rebukes the people for their wickedness, de- 
scribes their miserable condition, and affirms that his disciples are 
his nearest kindred (chap, xii). The parables of the sower, tares, 
and hidden treasure are delivered. The people are astonished at 
Christ's doctrines (chap. xiii). 

Herod beheads John, on hearing which Christ departs to a desert 
place, where he feeds five thousand men with a few loaves and fishes. 
The disciples in crossing the Sea of Galilee meet a storm, in the 
midst of which Christ appears walking on the water, and rescues 
them. On arriving at the west coast of the sea, he heals many. He 
rebukes the hypocrisy of the Pharisees for laying great stress on 
minor matters, while they violate the great moral principles of the 
law. He shows what things defile a man, goes into the region of 
Tyre and Sidon, heals the daughter of a woman of Canaan, and re- 
turns to Galilee, where he heals many that are afflicted, and feeds 
four thousand men with a few loaves and fishes (chaps, xiv, xv). 

Christ rebukes the Pharisees and Sadducees, who demand a sign 
from heaven, warns the disciples to beware of the leaven of these 
men, commends Peter, upon his expressing faith in his divine char- 
acter, and foretells his own death and resurrection a.t Jerusalem. 
He also shows how he is to be served, and declares that he will re- 
ward every one according to his works (chap. xvi). He is trans- 
figured. He heals a lunatic, and pays tribute (chap. xvii). Hq 
teaches humility and the duty of forgiveness, treats of marriage, in* 
structs a rich man how to be made perfect, declares the difficulty of 
a rich man entering the kingdom of God, and makes large promises 
to those who have forsaken all for him (chaps, xviii, xix). The 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard is given. Christ rebukes 
the mother of Zebedee's children for asking great honour for her 
two sons, and heals two blind men near Jericho (chap. xx). 

Christ makes a triumphal entry into Jerusalem. He drives out of 
the temple the sellers and buyers, and overthrows the tables of the 
money changers. He curses a fig tree. In the temple the chief 
priests and the elders dispute with him respecting his authority. 
He relates the parables of the householder and of the king's son ; 
silences the Herodians who question him respecting paying tribute 
to Caesar, refutes the Sadducees, who deny the resurrection, points 
out the two great commandments, and tests his disciples respecting 
their knowledge of himself (chaps, xxi, xxii). Christ warns his disci* 
pies against the practices of the Pharisees, upon whom he pronounces 
woes, and remonstrates pathetically with Jerusalem (chap, xxiii). 
He foretells the destruction of Jerusalem and the great calamities 
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l\ at shall prer ede it, and alio his coining to judgment, and exhorts 
his disciples to be faithful. He delivers the parables of the ten 
virgins and the talents, and describes the judgment of the world 
(chaps, xxiv, xxv). 

The Jews consult to put Christ to death. He is anointed by a 
woman at Bethany. Judas agrees with the chief priests to betray 
him for thirty pieces of silver. Christ eats the passover with his 
disciples, and afterward goes with them to the garden of Geth* 
seraane. He suffers agony in the garden ; he is betrayed by Judas, 
arrested, and brought before Caiaphas, the high priest, who examines 
him he is declared worthy of death, and insulted. Peter denies him 
(chap. xxvi). He is brought before Pilate, who, though declaring 
him innocent, delivers him to the Jews to be crucified. A descrip- 
tion follows of the crucifixion and the events connected with it. • 

Christ is buried in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathata, and a guard 
of soldiers is stationed at the tomb (chap, xxvii). An account of his 
resurrection, his appearance to his disciples, and the commission 
which he gives them to preach the gospel to all the nations (chap 
xxviii) closes this Gospel. 



■ M * ■ 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 
THE PERSON OF THE EVANGELIST. 

T^HE author of the second Gospel is the " John, whose surname was 
A Mark," to the house of whose mother Peter went when released 
from prison (Acts xii, 12). From this it appears that he was a resi- 
dent of Jerusalem, and that his mother was a Christian. He first 
appears as the companion of Paul and Barnabas in their missionary 
journey from Antioch to Seleucia, Cyprus, and Perga in p^ncm uj^ 
Pamphylia, where he left them, and returned to Jerusa- **!<* ***• 
lem (Acts xii, 25 ; xiii, 5, 13 ; xv, 38). He also accompanied Bar- 
nabas to Cyprus (Acts xv, 39). This is the last mention of him in 
the Acts. In Paul's Epistle to the Colossians, written at Rome 
about A. D, 62, it is said : " Mark, the cousin (av«y*6f) of Barna- 
bas, saluleth you " (chap, iv, 10). This relationship, in all probability, 
explains the partiality of Barnabas for him (Acts xv, 37-39). Also 
in the Epistle to Philemon, written at Rome about A. D. 62, Mark 
sends salutations (verse 24). It is, therefore, evident that Mark was 
at Rome while Paul was a prisoner there. Peter, also, in his First 
Kpistle, speaks of " Mark, my son," by which term he seems to desig. 
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nate our evangelist as his spiritual son. This Epistle was written 
from Babylon, where, according to Josephus, a multitude of Jews 
lived. 1 It would seem that our evangelist was at that time with 
Peter in Babylon. It is not improbable that, after Paul wrote to the 
Colossians and Philemon, Mark left Rome for the East, and joined 
Peter in the region of Babylon, and then accompanied him to Rome, 
where they arrived probably some time during A. D. 64-67. Peter 
was evidently acquainted with Mark (Acts xii, 12). That Mark 
probably left Rome for the East appears from Colossians iv, 10, 
where Paul, speaking of him, says: "Touching whom ye received 
commandments; if he come unto you, receive him." Eusebius re- 
marks : " They say that Mark first established Churches in Alexan- 
dria itself."* He seems to place his death in the eighth year of Nero's 
reign * (about A. D. 62), as he says that Annianus succeeded him as 
bishop at that time. But this date of Eusebius is too early. Epipha- 
nius 4 says that Mark, after he had written his Gospel, was sent into 
Egypt by Peter. Jerome calls him the first bishop of the Church in 
Alexandria. 

It appears from Papias that he was not an eye-witness of the life 
of Christ ; it is not improbable, however, that he saw Christ during 
some of the Lord's visits to Jerusalem. But from the facts that he 
was living in Jerusalem a few years after the crucifixion of Christ, 
and that he returned theie some years after he had accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas on their missionary tour to Cyprus (Acts xiii, 
5, 13), and that he was intimately associated with the apostles and 
other eyewitnesses of the life of Christ, he had the finest opportunity 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the Lord's history and doc- 
trines. Indeed, in the circle in which Mark moved the works and 
teachings of Christ were subjects of daily discussion among the eye* 
witnesses of his wonderful history. 

CHARACTER OF THIS GOSPEL. 

The Gospel of Mark does not contain more than two thirds the 
contains um ara <> u nt of matter found in Matthew. The principal 



matter ttian omissions are the genealogy and birth of Christ, and the 
******* events connected with his infancy, contained in Matth- 
ew's first two chapters; the Sermon on the Mount (Matt, v— xii) ; 



1 IIA$4oc iv lovJa/uy. Antiq., xv, 22. The time of which he here speaks was 
about B. C 40. About A D. 30 or 40 there were also many Jews in Babylon. 
Antiq., zviii, cap. ix. This Babylon was on the Euphrates, about the site, it seems, of 
the ancient city. There is no good reason for supposing Babylon in 1 Pet. y, 13 to 
be the mystic name for Rome. 

* Hi»t. Eccles., lib. ii, ca •. xvL • Ibid., ii, 24. 4 Hxresis, li 6, 
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the larger portion of Christ's address to the twelve apostles, when 
he sent them to preach (Matt, x); the parable of the king who took 
account of all his servants (Matt, xviii, 23-34) ; the parable of the 
householder and his vineyard (Matt, xx, 1-16) ; that of the marriage 
of the king's son (Matt, xxii, 1-14) ; nearly all Matthew xxiii. and all 
xxv. On the other hand, he furnishes us with some particulars not 
found in Matthew or Luke, among which may be mentioned the ac- 
count of Christ's restoring sight to a blind man at Bethsaida (chap 
viii, 22-26), found in no other Gospel ; the mention of hired servants 
in connexion with Zebedee (chap, i, 20);, the uncovering (digging 
up) of the roof to let down the man sick of the palsy (chap, ii, 4) ; 
Christ's grief for the hardness of the hearts of the people (chap, 
iii, 5) ; Christ's surnaming Simon, Peter, and calling James and John 
Boanerges, sons of thunder (chap, iii, 16, 17); the attempt to ar- 
rest Christ on the ground that be was not in his right mind (chap, 
iii, 21) ; the parable of the seed and the blade (chap, iv, 27, 28) ; the 
*' shining " of our Saviour's garments when he was transfigured, " so as 
no fuller on earth can white them " (chap, ix, 3) ; the displeasure of 
Christ when his disciples rebuked those who brought young chil- 
dren to him (chap, x, 13, 14) ; the statement that the rich man came 
running, and kneeled down to Christ (chap, x, 17) ; the name of the 
blind beggar Bartimeus, at Jericho (chap, x, 46) ; the names of the 
apostles who asked Christ respecting the destruction of the temple 
(chap, xiii, 3) ; the definite sum, three hundred pence (chap, xiv, 5) ; 
the statement respecting a young man with a u linen cloth cast about 
his naked body " (chap, xiv, 51, 52). In chap, i, 35, Mark says that 
Christ rose up a " great while before day," in which he corrects the 
statement of Luke iv, 42, " When it was day; " of Simon, he adds : 
" the father of Alexander and Rufus " (chap, xv, 21). 

These facts sufficiently show that, although Mark made great use 
of Matthew, following him, indeed, as an authority, yet impendent 
he possessed independent sources of his own for the his- sooroes used 
tory of Christ. 1 And he is thus a valuable witness to bJ ltork * 
the a.thorityof Matthew's Gospel. Although his connexion with 
Peter was so intimate, be adheres .closely to the truth of history, 
even when it reflects severely upon that great apostle : " But he be- 
gan to curse and to swear, I know not this man," etc. (chap, xiv, 71). 
The passage in Matt, xvi, 18: " Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my church," which tends to glorify Peter, is omitted by 
Mark, when relating the incidents with which it stands connected 
(chapter viii, 30, 31), but our Saviour's rebuke of him is recorded 
(rerse 33). 
1 HUgenfeld concedes that he is not a no re abbreviatorof Matthew. Einl.. p. s 16. 
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It is very probable that Mark had, also, before him the Gospel of 
Luke, but it does not appear that he made much use of it. I, U 
clear that Mark wrote his Gospel for Gentile Christians, for we find 
nim making explanations that would have been unnecessary in writing 
for Jewish believers : "And when they saw some of his disciples eat 
bread with defiled, that is to say, with unwashed hands, they found 
fault. For the Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash their 
hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders. And when 
they come from the market, except they wash, they eat not. And 
many other things there be, which fhey have received to hold, as th« 
washing of cups, and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables " (chap, vii, 
2-4) ; " because it was the preparation, that is, the day before the 
sabbath " (chap, xv, 42). 

Ewald's theory of the origin of Mark's Gospel is complex and pe- 
Bwmid'itbeory culiar. He supposes, first, a brief evangelical history ; 
o< uiis Gospel, secondly, a collection of the discourses of our Saviour 
made by Matthew, though not entirely void of narrative matter : 
third, a Gospel written by Mark. This last Gospel, he supposes, 
was in some way blended with the two preceding works, soon after 
it was composed, and thus a complete Gospel of Mark was formed, 
but by whom is uncertain. This last work still passed for the Gos- 
pel of Mark, as the basis of the work was his. The oldest form in 
which this complete Gospel existed, unknown from history, is that 
in which it lay before the author of our present Matthew, and which 
was largely used by him. Luke also possessed it, in a still more 
complete form than we have it now. In the course of time this Go*, 
pel lost considerable portions, so that we do not now possess it com- 
plete. 1 For such a theory as this there is not the least probability, 
nor a particle of historical evidence.* 

Mark does not always observe the order of time found in Matthew. 
Chapter v is placed too late. 

THE GENUINENESS OP THE GOSPEL OP MARK, AND THE DATE OP 
ITS COMPOSITION. 

The first witness we have to the genuineness of Mark's Gospel it 
x^omony of Papias,* bishop of Hierapolis in the first half of the sec* 
me toner*. on d century. He informs us that John, the presbyter, 4 

1 Die Drei Erst. Evang., pp. 57-78- l&7*» 

•That Mark's Gospel cannot be a combination of other Gospels is evident from 
certain peculiarities it has. Tiopevofiai, to go % occurs twenty-nine times in Matthew 
forty-nine times in Luke, and in John sixteen times. But nowhere in Mark except 
m the spurious addition, chap, xvi, 9-20. 

* In Eusebius, Hist Eccles., lib. Hi, cap* xxxul 
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contemporary of the apostles, stated that Mark wrote from the 
preaching <Jf Peter, whose interpreter he was. A similar statement 
is made by Clement ' of Alexandria, by Irenaus,* Tertullian,* Origen/ 
and the fathers in general. This Gospel was universally ascribed to 
the Mark mentioned in the Acts and in several apostolic Epistles. 
Nowhere do we find a single dissenting voice in the ancient Church 
In the judgment of antiquity respecting its author, modern critics, 
with rare exceptions, concur. De Wette * concedes, without any hesi- 
tancy, that its author is Mark. Bleek observes : " There is no suffi- 
cient ground for denying it to be the composition of the John Mark 
to whom the universal tradition of the Church ascribes it. Much 
rather does this supposition find its confirmation in several circum- 
stances." * Renan v considers our Mark to be based on a collection 
of anecdotes ahd personal instructions which Mark wrote from the 
recollections of Peter.- He supposes some additions were afterward 
made to it. 

Respecting the time of its composition the earliest testimony is 
that of Irenaeus (about A. D. 1 80), who states that after feriy evidence 
the departure of Peter and Paul, Mark, the disciple and ■■todnte, 
interpreter of Peter, also himself having written down the things 
preached by Peter, delivered them to us.* By departure (!£bdof) he 
evidently means death. These two apostles suffered martyrdom un- 
der Nero about 67 or 68, so that, according to Irenaeus, this Gospe! 
must have been published some time after A. D. 67 or 68. Clement 
of Alexandria (about A. D. 190 or 300) states that Mark undertook 
the writing of his Gospel at Rome at the request of many Christians, 
with the knowledge of Peter, who in no way interfered with it.* But 
Clement does not say that it was finished and published during Pe- 
ter's life ; so that there is no real discrepancy of time between him 
and Irenaeus. The statement of Clement, as Eusebius informs us, 1 * 
was derived from the most ancient presbyters. To the statements 
of Irenaeus and Clement respecting the date of the composition of 
this Gospel De Wette offers no objection." According to Clement 
of Alexandria Mark wrote his Gospel, as he had learned from the 
most ancient presbyters, after-Matthew and Luke. 

1 In Eusebius, Hist Eccles., vi t cap. xiv. ■ Lib. iii, cap. i. 

• Ad vers. Marcionem, iv, cap. v. 4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., vi, cap xtv 

• Einleitung, p. 203. * Einleitung, pp. 334, 335. ' Vie de Josus, p. 54 

• Lib. iii, cap. i t I. • Eusebius, Hist Eccles., vi, crip xiv. 
"Eusebius also states: •'They say that Peter gave his authority to this Gospel. 

and approved of its being read in the Churches.** He also states that Clement makes 
this historical relation, which, he says, is confirmed by Papias, ii, 15. It is possible 
that, in this statement, he has blended what Clement says with accounts from othei 

11 Einleitung. p. 306. 
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Bleek places the compositipn of Mark after Matthew and Luke. 
Modern aiKa some ^ me a ^ er tne destruction of Jerusalem, and thinks 
is to the data it probable that it was preceded by the Gospel of John, 
-itheOoBpeu s j nce ^^k in some places seems to have used the Gos- 
pel of this apoStle. 1 But this is contrary to the testimony of an- 
tiquity and to the position the Gospel of John holds in the canon in 
all the Greek manuscripts and in the Peshito-Syriac version, in all of 
which it stands after the other three. No one would have thought 
of placing John after Mark had not the latter preceded it in time of 
composition. 

Hilgenfeld places its composition soon after A. D. 8i, in the first 
part of Domitian's reign, " when Mark, if still alive, must have been 
very old, so that it is possible that the Gospel was called according 
to Mark from him as its voucher, rather than its real author. But 
in no event was it, indeed, forged." 1 But what probability is there 
that Mark would not write until fifteen or twenty years after Peter's 
death ? But, even if written at about A. D. 85, we have no reason 
for supposing that Mark was too old then to write it himself. The 
first mention of him is in Acts xii, 12, 25 ; in the latter passage it is 
stated that Paul and Barnabas brought Mark with them from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch. This was about A. D. 44, whqn he may not have 
been more than twenty-four years old, so that, in A. D. 85, he would 
be no more than sixty-five, not too old to write a Gospel. 

We have already seen that Mark states that Simon, who bore our 
Saviour's cross, was " the father of Alexander and Rufus " (chap, 
xv, 21). It appears that these were Christians well known when Mark 
wrote. Now we find in Paul's Epistle to the Romans, written about 
A. D. 58, Rufus mentioned as a Roman Christian : " Salute Rufus 
chosen in the Lord " (chap, xvi, 13). The reference to Rufus in Mark 
is quite natural, if he wrote shortly before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, but would not be if he had written long after that event* 

There is nothing in Christ's prophecy concerning the destruction 
of Jerusalem (chap, xiii) to indicate that this catastrophe was already 
past. On the contrary, as given in Mark, it is strikingly similar to 
Matt xxiv, which was evidently composed before that event. Upon 



1 Einleitung, p. 333. • Einleitung, pp. 517, 518. Leipzig, 1875. 

*It is hardly necessary to refute the absurd statement of Keim (Geschichie Jesn 
p. 37), that Mark's Gospel was written, about A. D. 120! Papias in the first fcaif 
of the second century, as we have already seen, states that the Presbyter John, 11 
contemporary of the apostles, said that Mark wrote from Peter's preaching. But 
according to Keim, in the time of the Presbyter John this Gospel had no existence 
but arose in the next century, in the very time of Papias 1 This is free thinking i|» 
the literal sense of the word » 
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the whole, we may conclude tha* our Gospel was composed Mime time 
in A. D. 65-69. 

THE PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION OF THIS GOSPEL. 

As we have already seen, Clement states that Mark wrote at Rome, 
and this is implied in the language of the ancient fathers, that he 
wrote from the preaching of Peter, as it was the universal tradition 
that the last part of Peter's life was spent at Rome. And that this 
Gospel was composed there would seem probable from internal 
grounds. 1 We find in it several Latin words and phrases, e. g., <nre- 
covXdTtop 9 executioner (chap, vi, 27) ; notrjacu rd Uavdv, to do the sufficient^ 
Latin, satisfaeere> to satisfy (ch. xv, 15) ; Kevrvpiwv, centurion (ch. xv, 
39, 44, 45). There are other Latin words in this Gospel ; but, belong- 
ing also to some of the other Gospels, even to Matthew, no special 
stress is to be laid upon them. Nor do we think those we have 
adduced have any great weight in proving that the book was writ- 
ten at Rome. The mention of the Roman Christian, Rufus, is most 
naturally explained by the supposition that the Gospel was written 
there. 

At the end of this Gospel in the Peshito-Syriac version it is writ- 
ten : " The end of the holy Gospel, the preaching of Mark, which he 
spoke and published in Latin in Rome." But the Gospel was cer- 
tainly written in Greek ; at least, we have no proof that it ever had 
a Latin original. 

De Wette,* Bleek/ and Hilgenfeld 4 favour the original appearance 
of this Gospel in Rome. 

THE INTEGRITY OP MARK. 

The last twelve verses (chap, xvi, 9-20) of this Gospel offer an in- 
explicable phenomenon, whether we consider their his- Toeiasttwerfn 
tory, their connexion with the rest of the Gospel, or the TW8ei - 
peculiar character of the text. We find that they have no place in 
the two oldest Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, the Codex 
Vaticanus and the Codex Sinaiticus, both written about the middle 
of the fourth century. These two manuscripts end with the words : 
" For they were afraid." They are wanting in the Latin Codex Bob- 
biensis of the fifth century, in old manuscripts of the Armenian 
fersion, and in some of the manuscripts of the iEthiopic version. 

'It is probable that Mark interpreted Peter's preaching into Latin for the Roman 
people. 

•De Wette thinks the passage in Mark respecting a woman putting away her has 
band (chap, x, n) presupposes the Roman law of divorce. * Einleitung p. ao6. 

•P. 335. 4 Pp 516,517. 
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Tischendorf observes: "The scholia of very many manuscripts 
bear witness that the Gospel of Mark ended at verse nine in the more 
ancient and (as many add) in the more accurate copies." * 

According to Eusebius, " This section is not found in all the copies 
of Mark's Gospel. For the accurate copies contain the end of the 
history, according to Mark, with the words of the young man who 
appeared to the woman and said to them, * Fear not, ye seek Jeso« 
of Nazareth,' and with the following words which he adds, ' and 
having heard, they fled, and said nothing to any one, for they were 
afraid/ In this way e/ul nearly all the copies of the Gospel according 
to Mark." ' 

Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, in the latter part of the fourth century, 
observes : " In the more accurate copies the Gospel according to Mark 
ends with the words, ' For they were afraid.' In some copies these 
words are added : ' Having risen early the first day of the week, he 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had cast seven 
devils.' " ' Of great importance is the testimony of Jerome, who, in 
speaking of verses 9 and 10 of the last chapter, observes: " Either 
we do not receive the testimony of Mark, which is found in few Gos- 
pels, nearly all the Greek manuscripts lacking this section at the end *J 
the chapter, ... or we must reply/' etc.* Also, Victor of Antioch, 
about A. D. 400, remarks that in most copies the last part of the 
sixteenth chapter, beginning with the ninth verse, was not found/ 
Tischendorf remarks that " these last verses are recognized neither 
in the sections of Ammonius, nor in the canon of Eusebius/' 

On the other hand, the verses in question are found in the Codex 
Ephraemi of the fifth century, in the Alexandrian manuscript of the 
last part of the same century, in twelve uncial manuscripts extend- 
ing from the sixth to about the tenth century, and " in the cursive 
copies that have been collected." They are also found in the Peshito- 
Syriac * version of the second century, in copies of the old Latin, in 
the Latin Vulgate, and in the Memphitic, Gothic/ and iCthiopic ver- 
sions, and possibly in the Thebaic. The 19th verse is quoted by Ire- 
naeus (about A. D. 180) : " In the end of his Gospel Mark says : * And 

'Edilio Oclava Critica Major, Lipsise, 1 669, p. 404. 

•Quatstiones Ad Marinum. 'In Chrlsti Resurrectionem, Orat iL 

* Aut enim nun recipimu* Mard testimonium, quod m raris fertur evangeliis, on 
aibui Gneciae libris pene hoc capituttim in fine nom habenttbns. — Epistola era, wh 
Hedtbam, cap. iii. * In Tregelles' Printed Text, etc., p. 248. 

'In Cureton's Fragments of the Gospels in Syriac belonging to the fifth century 
verses 17-20 of the last chapter of Mark are found. 

v The Gothic is defective on these Terses : it contains verses 9-11, and ends with 
the first part of verse 12. u Bat after this." It doubtless contained originall? tSt 
rest of the verse*. 
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indeed the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken unto them, was received 
up into heaven, and sits on the right hand of God.' " ' It is uncer- 
tain whether Celsus had the disputed verses in his copy of Mark. 1 

The next question is, What light does the text of the verses in dis- 
pute throw upon the subject ? First of all, we are struck Tbe ^ ^^ 
with the incongruity between the contents of these verses andttmpreoed- 
and the statement in the seventh verse: "Tell his dis- ta « 0UI,u,xt 
triples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall 
ye see him, as he said unto you." This refers to Christ's promise : 
" Dut after that I am risen, I will go before you into Galilee " (Maik 
xiv, 28). But in the last verses of Mark there is no account of 
Ch/ist's appearing to the disciples in Galilee in fulfilment of the 
promise, or the declaration of the angel, that they should see him in 
Galilee. This is certainly strange if Mark wrote these last verses. 
Ahsong the signs, which Christ is represented as promising as the 
Utendants upon believers, are the following: "They shall take up 
ceipents, and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them." 
Here great stress is laid upon mere external advantages, as the pre- 
rogatives of believers indiscriminately. This language was hardly to 
be expected from Christ. 

But is the circle of words used in this section the same that is 
found in the body of Mark's Gospel? Here the an- T%e lut vera 
swer is decidedly in the negative. We shall give the SSS riP bSy Wl o? 
results of the investigation we have made with the as- Mark's Gospel, 
sistauce of Schmidt's Greek Concordance. In Mark xvi, 2, " the 
first day of the week " is called Tjf/wf twv aa00&Tov f literally, " the one 
of the Sabbaths " (weeks), used Hebraistically ; but in the section 
under discussion, it is ngfrrQ eaPPdrov, " first of week." In this sec- 
tion we find Uelvq, that, used for she; buivoi, those, for they; kxdvots, 
for them, the word occurring five times. But Mark never uses the 
word thus in his genuine Gospel, but always employs it as a demon- 
strative ' qualifying a noun expressed, nopevecrdoi, to go, occurs three 
times in this section, but in the genuine Gospel never. This is very 
remarkable, as the word occurs twenty-nine times in Matthew, forty- 
nine times in Luke's Gospel, and sixteen in John's Gospel. In verse 
10 the disciples of Christ are called "Those who were with him," 
which is contrary to the usage of all the Gospels, as they term them 
fio&rjval, learners: it is rather in the style of Xenophon. Bedofuu, to 
see, to behold, occurs twice in this section, but nowhere in the genuine 
Gospel, but four times in Matthew, three in Luke, and seven in John 

'Contn Hsereses, lib. iii, cap. x, sec. 6. ■ See Origen Contra Cel., ii, 59, 70. 
•In one instance, however, Mark, for emphasis, uses intoo alter the neuter article 
with the participle (chap, vii, 20). 
Vol. I.— 30 
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In this sect.on of Mark it is used quite classically. UopaKoXjov&iw, fn 
the sense to accompany, occurs in verse 17 of this section, but is found 
nowhere in the Gospels except in Luke's preface to his Gospel, to fol- 
low up closely, to give diligent heed to* a thing. And in this sense it is 
found in 1 Tim. iv, 6 and 2 Tim. iii, 10. The word is found nowhere 
else in the New* Testament. The word used in the New Testament 
to follow^ to accompany, simply, is faoXovdew, which is found nine- 
teen times in Mark, twenty-five in Matthew, seventeen in Luke, and 
nineteen in John's Gospel. Kvpioc, Lord, is twice used historically 
for Jesus in this section, which Mark, in his genuine Gospel, never 
does. Wherever he employs the word it is the language of some 
one else that he iii relating. In speaking of Christ, Mark always 
calls him Jesus, using the word nearly ninety times. The other 
evangelists use it a still greater number of times. Nor does Matthew 
ever in his own person call Christ Lord. Luke and John, however, 
do in some instances 

All the foregoing linguistic peculiarities of the section seem to 
prove conclusively that it was not written by Mark. To these con- 
siderations, if we add the fact that it seems incongruous with what 
precedes, and that it is wanting in the most ancient manuscripts of 
Conclusion as '^ e G° s P e *» nothing remains but the conclusion that 
to the last Mark did not write it. It was most probably added to 
tones. t | ie Q 0S p e i m t h e fi rst century, upon what authority we 

do not know. The Gospel terminates abruptly at the 8th verse of 
chapter xvi, without giving the appearances of Christ already fore- 
told. It is incredible that the evangelist should have left his Gos- 
pel intentionally in that condition. • Something must have interrupted 
him before completing it, or the manuscript must have lost the con- 
cluding verses of the original. No one would have thought of muti- 
lating the Gospel, and the absence in it of the appearances of Christ 
led some one to add some of them from reliable sources. The ap- 
pearance to Mary Magdalene appears to have been taken from John 
xx, 11-18; that to two persons who went into the country, from 
Luke xxiv, 13-31; the appearance to the eleven (in Jerusalem), 
from Luke xxiv, 33, etc. 

The two great recent critical editors of the Greek Testament. 
Tischendorf and Tregelles, leave it out of their texts, as not be- 
longing to the original Gospel of Mark. Tregelles remarks, how- 
ever: "I thus look on this section as an authentic anonymous 
addition to what Mark himself wrote down from the narration of 
St. Peter." ' 

Among those who favour the genuineness of the disputed section 
1 On the Printed Text of the Greek Testament, p. 259. 
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are, R. Simon, Mill, Wolf, Storr, Matthai, Eichhorn, Hug,.De Wettc, 
Bleek, Olshausen, Ebrard, and J. P. Lange. Among those opposed 
to the clairi of its genuineness may be mentioned Griesbach, Cred- 
ner, Wiesler, Norton, Reuss, Neudecker, Ewald, and Mangold. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 

THE PERSON OP THE EVANGELIST. 

OF Luke, the author of the third Gospel, but little of a personal 
character is known. In Paul's Epistle to the Colossians, writ- 
ten at Rome some time after A. D. 60, he says, " Luke, the beloved 
physician, greets you " (chap, iv, 14). In the Epistle to Philemon, 
written about the same time and at the same place, he speaks of 
Luke as one of his fellow-labourers, greeting Philemon. Writing to 
Timothy from the same place somewhat later, he says, " Only Luke 
is with me M (2 Tim. iv, 11). Irenaeus speaks of Luke as the con- 
stant companion of Paul, and his co-labourer. 1 

Eusebius states that Luke was a native of Antioch, and a physician 
by profession.* The same statement is made by Jerome.' Notices om- 
it appears both from the Epistles of Paul and from the a*™ 40 * 1 *** 
Acts of the Apostles — as he uses the term " we " — that he was a 
companion and assistant of Paul for a long time. From several of 
Paul's Epistles, already quoted, it is clear that Luke remained some 
years in Rome after that apostle arrived there (about A. D. 60 or 
62). It is uncertain when and where he died. Jerome 4 says " that 
he was buried in Constantinople, to which city his bones were brought 
along with the remains of the Apostle Andrew in the twentieth year 
of Constantius " (about the middle of the fourth century). But he 
does not state where he died, and it is not likely that if he had been 
originally buried in Rome his bones would have been removed from 
such a splendid city. He may have left Rome after the death of 
Paul. 

Luke was evidently a man of fine Greek culture, as his writings 
show. It is probable that he was of heathen extraction, as his name ' 

Mii, cap. xiv, 1. •Hist. Eccles., lib. Hi, cap. iv. 

■Dc Viris Illnstribus, cap. vit. Jerome, however, says he was of Antioch (Anti- 
xhenus), but does not state in the passage whether he was born there or not 
4 Ibid, cap. vii. • AotMcaf, a contraction of the Latin Lucanur 
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would indicate, but whether he was a proselyte to Judaism before 
embracing Christianity cannot be determined. 

He was every way qualified to write the history of Christ and his 
Qualifications a P ost ^ s « Brought up in the great literary city of An- 
of Luke m a tioch, led by his very profession to be a close observer 

ter * and to form scientific habits, an extensive traveller, for 

years a companion of the Apostle Paul, associating with apostles 
and others who were eyewitnesses of the life of Christ, and he 
himself having spent about two years in Jerusalem * and in other 
parts of Palestine, where flourishing Christian Churches had been 
established, many of whose members had themselves seen and heard 
Christ less than thirty years before, how was he not fully competent 
to write the history of the Founder of Christianity and the Acts of 
his Apostles, especially in Jerusalem and in the chief places of the 
Roman empire ? 

THE AUTHOR OF THE THIRD GOSPEL AND OF THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES EVIDENTLY THE SAME PERSON. 

The author of the Gospel sets forth the circumstances under which 
he writes, and the sources of his information. " Since, indeed," says 
he, " many have undertaken to arrange a narrative of those things 
which are most firmly believed among us, as those who from the be- 
ginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word delivered them 
to us, it seemed good to me also, having traced up every thing ac- 
curately from the beginning, to write them for you in regular order, 
most excellent Theophilus, that thou mayest know the certainty of 
the things in which thou hast been instructed " (chap, i, 1-4). In 
the beginning of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, the author 
says: "The first treatise I have made, O Theophilus, concerning 
Clear proof* of all things which Jesus began both to do and to teach 
mil identity. unt jj tne fay j n wn ich he was taken up, after he through 
the Holy Spirit had given commands to the apostles whom he had 
chosen " (chap, i, 1-2). It is evident from this latter passage that 
the author of the Acts also wrote the Gospel addressed to Theophilus, 
who appears to have been a distinguished Gentile Christian. The 
author states in the preface to his Gospel that he derived his infor- 
mation from the eyewitnesses and ministers of the word, and that he 
had traced up the history from the beginning. It is clear from this 
that the preface refers to the sources for the history of Christ, and 
has no reference to the sources for the history of the apostles. For 

'In Acts xx, 5-xxviii, the writer, by using the plural "we" and u us," shows thai 
ha accompanied Paul to Jerusalem and to Rome. Paul and Luke abode in Pales- 
tine at least two years. Acts xxiv, 27. 
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" the eyewitnesses and ministers of the word," are those who wexe the 
eyewitnesses of Christ's life, and the preachers of his doctrines and 
acts. The history of the actions of the apostles the author derived 
partly from those who were themselves the chief actors in the scenes, 
and partly from his own personal knowledge as a companion of the 
Apostle Paul. 

That the author of the Acts was the companion of Paul appears 
from Acts xvi, 10-17 and xx, 5-xxi, id; xxvii, xxviii. Lake nnqae*. 
The writer uses the first person plural for the first time Swr^Uoon! 
when Paul is at Troas. 1 After Paul " had seen the vis- pufcn 
ion, immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called us for to preach the Gospel 
unto them " (chapter xvi, 10). The writer accompanies Paul to 
Philippi, and speaks of the party there in the first person plural : 
"The same followed Paul and us" (chap, xvi, 17). After the ar- 
rest of Paul and Silas at Philippi, the first person plural does not 
again appear until about six years afterward, when Paul, pass* 
ing through Macedonia on his way to Jerusalem, is accompanied 
by several fellow-travellers, who, "going before, tarried for us at 
Troas. And we sailed away from Philippi," etc (chapter xx, 5, 6). 
After this we find that the writer continues to use the first person 
plural until he arrives with Paul in Jerusalem, and they visit James 
(chap, xxi, 18). In the account of the charges brought against Paul 
at Jerusalem, and his defence, there is no place for the historian to 
introduce himself, and, accordingly, the first person plural disap- 
pears until Paul has appealed to Caesar, when he again appears in 
the history : "And when it was determined that w should sail into 
Italy, ... we launched, ... we touched," etc. This use of the first 
person plural is continued until Paul arrives in Rome, in whose com- 
pany the writer places himself by remarking ; " When we came to 
Rome " (chap, xxviii, 16). 

It is to be observed that the first person plural ceases first at 
Philippi, and that when, six years afterward, this same person in com- 
pany with Paul leaves Philippi, the use of the "we " is resumed (comp. 
Acts xvi, 17 with xx, 5, 6). Is it not clear from all this that the au- 
thor of the Acts was the companion of Paul during a great part of 
his travels ? 

Here the question arises, Who is this companion of the apostle, the 
author of the Book of Acts, and also of the third Gospel? Now we 
know that Luke was Paul's fellow-labourer, and it appears from the 
Epistles of Paul, already quoted, that Luke was with him at Rome 

1 Alexandria-Trots, a city on the coast of the Trojan Plains, about seven miles 
south-east of Tenedos. See Strabo, lib. xiii, 581-616. 
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some time after A. D. 60. About this time also the companion of Paul 
in his travels was in Rome, as appears from the Acts, so that it is clear 
that Luke may have been that companion. Nor is there any thing in 
the Epistles of Paul, either of a positive or negative character, incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis that Luke was this fellow-traveller. We 
have seen that in three Epistles of Paul, written from Rome after his 
arrival there, he calls ** Luke the beloved physician " (Col. iv, 14), his 
u fellow-labourer " (Phil. 24), and speaks of him as the only person 
with him (2 Tim. iv, 11). Paul and the writer of the Acts, as appears 
from his use of the first person plural, first met at Troas, and trav- 
elled together as far as Philippi, a distance of about one hundred and 
fifty miles. After this short acquaintance with Paul he does not 
meet him again until about six years later, when at Philippi he joins ' 
Paul, accompanies him to Jerusalem, and afterward to Rome. Dur- 
ing both of these periods, when the writer (Luke) was with the apos- 
tle, the latter addressed no Epistles to the Churches. Is it, then, strange 
that he does not mention Luke except in some of the Epistles writ- 
ten from Rome? It is true that Paul wrote 2 Corinthians from 
Macedonia, after he had become acquainted with Luke, but the 
apostle does not give the names of any persons who salute the Corin- 
thians, but in a general term he says, " All the saints salute you." 

Bleek supposes that Timothy was the writer of the sections in 
mmr thfiorr w ^^ th e ^ ret person plural is used, but this is refuted by 
the history itself, in which the " we " and the " us M exclude 
him. In chap, xx, 4-6 it is stated : " There accompanied him (Paul) 
Sopater, son of Pyrrhus, of Beroea; and of the Thessalonians, Aristar- 
chusandSecundus; andGaiusof Derbe, andTimotheus; and of Asia, 
Tychicus and Trophimus. These, going before, tarried for us at Troas. 
And we sailed away from Philippi," * etc. Here the party to which 
Timothy belonged stands in contrast with the "us "and "we." 
After Paul, Silas, and Timothy leave Philippi and pass through Mace- 
donia as far as Berea, Paul leaves his two companions and passes 
by Athens on his way to Corinth, where they afterward join the 
apostle, who labours there a year and a half; and in his two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, written from Corinth, Silvanus (Silas) and Tim- 



1 It it not improbable, however, that the author of the Acts may have seen Ptal k 
the visit to Macedonia a few months before (Acts xx, 1-3). 

■ We follow here the eighth critical edition of Teschendorf s Greek Testament! 
which is supported by the Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, the oldest texts. Tre- 
gelles, in his critical edition, retains Jgptrfr Aa/af, "as far as Asia," but puts it in 
brackets. In the fifth verse, " these going before " is, in Tischendorf s edition, obrot 
Kk irpoeX&dvrec ; in Tregelles, the same, except that he has *pov- instead of «po-fl» 
e>6vrec. 
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3th)* are named with himself as addressing them. But in Act* 
xvii-xix the writer, in speaking of Paul, Silas, and Timothy, does 
not use the first person plural ; hence Timothy cannot be included 
in the "we" in other parts of the book. Besides, the account of 
Paul's labours in connexion with those of Silas an,d Timothy is, for 
the apostle's sojourn of eighteen months in Corinth, exceedingly 
meagre. This is hardly consistent with the supposition that Tim- 
othy wrote memoirs of the apostolic labours in those regions which 
were made the basis of his history by the author of the Acts. We also 
find the missionary journey of Paul and Timothy through Phrygia 
and Galatia as far as Troas despatched in a few verses (chapter xvi, 
4-8). Of this journey it seems that Timothy wrote no memoirs. 
But how minute is the history into which the " we " enters ! How 
circumstantially is the voyage to Rome described! No one can 
doubt that the writer was in the very midst of the scenes. Nor do 
we find any mention of Timothy a* having accompanied Paul to Je- 
rusalem, and yet a less important man, Aristarchus, is named as sail- 
ing away with Paul from Caesarea (chap, xxvii, 2). 

It is quite certain, then, that Timothy was not with Paul at Jeru- 
salem, and must be excluded also in this case from the "we." 

Equally untenable is Schwanbeck's hypothesis that Silas is the writ- 
er who speaks in the first person plural. He is first men- BUu D0( ^ 
tioned in Acts xv, 22, along with Judas, as "chief men cjuded in tt» 
among the brethren ; " it is not likely that he furnished we ' 
this statement. In the missionary journeys made by Paul and Silas 
we can find nothing to indicate that the latter wrote memoirs of 
them. We find no indications that he was with Paul on his last 
journey to Jerusalem and voyage to Rome. In none of the Epistles, 
written from Rome by Paul after his arrival, is there any mention of. 
Silas (or Silvanus). But the idea that the author of the Acts found 
memoirs of the labours of Paul and his companions, and struck out 
the first person plural in some places, and allowed " we " and " us " 
to stand in others, in such a way that readers for more than seven- 
teen centuries have supposed it to be the author of the book who 
thus speaks, is incredible. All this done, too, in such a manner that 
after the " we " disappears from the history, after six years, it ap- 
pear* again on the stage ! Nor is it to the point to assert that in 
the Middle Ages writers sometimes incorporated into their books 
fragments from other authors without adapting them to the rest of 
their work. The first century was far removed in its literary char- 
icteristics from the Middle Ages. Where can we find such usage 
as this in the apostolic age? Who doubts that Herodotus and 
Strabo, when they say " we " in their histories, actually describe 
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what they themselves heard, saw, or did ? Or are we to suppose 
that they are silently inserting the documents of other** ? 

Hilgenfeld acknowledges that the sections in which 4 we " occur* 
tub ftdmowi- were written by Luke, in which he says Overbeck agrees 
HJtaSnfoia m ^ tn k* m# But tncn fte makes the author of the Acts a 
to the "we." different person from Luke. But the most complete 
refutation of the theory that the author of the sections in which the 
writer uses the first person plural is another person than the authoi 
of the Acts and the third Gospel, is furnished by the unity of the 
book of Acts and the entire similarity of language in it and the 
Gospel. 1 As examples of the peculiar use of words in these books 
may be noticed ^ M6ft the way, used for the Christian religion, Acts 
ix, 2; xix, 9, 23; xxii, 4; xxiv, 14, 22. Such a use of the word as 
this is found nowhere else in the New Testament. 'Odwrfotw, to 
be in pain, occurs in Luke ii, 48; xvi, 24, 25, and in Acts xx, 38; 
nowhere else in the New Testament. 'OpiXii*, to eonverse with, oc- 
curs only in Luke xxiv, 14, 15 ; Acts xx, n ; xxiv, 26. 'O/wrthpadoV, 
of one accord* is found eleven times in the Acts, from chaps, i, 14 to 
xix, 29 ; nowhere else except Romans xv, 6. In giving the name 
Bimiauitj of of a person, the usage in Acts is to add bv6fiart y by 
^S^o<m^ iwm*; this occurs twenty-one times, from chaps, v, 1 to 
and the ▲<** xxviii, 7. In the Gospel of Luke it is used five times. It 
is a peculiarity of the Acts that an adjective has frequently a negative 
particle prefixed to assert strongly the opposite : obpvrytoe:, *** moder- 
ately, chap, xx, 12; oint bteyoe;, not a little, chaps, xii, 18; xiv, 28; 
xv, 2 ; xvii, 4, 12; xix, 23, 24; xxvii, 20; ob noXXoi, not many, Luke 
xv, 13 ; Acts i, 5 ; oi rroXif, not long, Acts xxvii, 14; ob poxpdv, not far, 
Luke vii, 6; Acts xvii, 27; ov* dortfwc, not undistinguished, chap, 
xxi, 39 ; o&x ♦ rvxovaa, not a chance or common thing, Acts xix, 11 ; 
xxviii, 2. After the verb dmnr, to say, the dative case is used with 
scarcely an exception in Matthew and Mark, and in John with but 
few exceptions, without a preposition, but in the Gospel of Luke and 
in the Acts a very common usage is to put wptff after it with the ac- 
cusative. KorayyiXXu, to announce, is used ten times in Acts iv, a- 
xxvi, 23 ; but only seven times in all the rest of the New Testament. 
EvXaPfa pious, devout, found in Luke ii, 25 ; Acts ii, 5 ; viii, 2 , xxii, 12 ; 
nowhere else in the New Testament. EbayyeXl^ofuu, to preach the 
Gospel, occurs ten times in Luke and fifteen times in Acts; it is 
found once in Matthew ; nowhere else in the Gospels, though in 
other books of the New Testament. T$ fycwtov* on the next thy, Luke 
xiii, 33; Acts xx, 15; with Vf*epp expressed, Acts xxi, 26. This 

1 I^ekebusch devotes more than forty pages of his work, Dip Composition nad 
Sntsiehnng tier Apostel Geschichte, in illustration of this Doint 
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usage is found nowhere else in the New Testament. 'Ewogfo, to 
strengthen, found only in Luke xxii, 43, and in Acts ix, 19. M&v mV, 
occurs twenty-five times in all parts of the Acts, once in Luke, and 
five times only in all the rest of the New Testament. 

A peculiarity of the language of Acts and of the Gospel of Luke is 
the use of the accusative with the infinitive after lyevrro, it came to 
pass, e. g., bfevero . • . diairopevertku abrdv dimonoplfu**. Luke vi, « ; 
vi, 6 ; xvi, 22 ; Acts iv, 5 ; ix, 3, 32, 37, 43; x r 25 ; xiv, 1 ; xxi, 1, 5 ; 
xxii, 6 ; xxvii, 44 ; xxviii, 8, 17. Outside of these two books, this con- 
struction seems to be found only in Mark ii, 23. Winer * regards this 
construction as an imitation of the Hebrew 'rri, and it came to pass. 
The use of iw with the infinitive to express a purpose, as, uorjXG* 
tov peivat aihr airrolf, he came in to remain with them (Luke xxiv, 29), 
occurs both in the Gospel of Luke and in the Acts; and Winer' ob- 
serves, " This construction is especially peculiar to Luke (and Paul)." 

The foregoing are but a portion of the linguistic peculiarities ol 
the Gospel of Luke and of all parts of the Acts, running through the 
sections in which the first person plural M we " and " us M occur. 
They establish the unity of the authorship of the Acts beyond any 
doubt, and at the same time show that the author of the Acts was 
also the author of the Gospel, and that he was a companion of Paul, 
and spent about two years in Jerusalem and in other parts of Pales- 
tine, was acquainted with the Apostle James and many others who 
had seen and heard Christ, and that his Gospel rests upon the most 
solid foundation as an authentic history of Jesus Christ. 

Lekebusch truly observes that " an unprejudiced critic must be 
convinced that through the entire Acts of the Apostles, ^ opto j 0a ^ 
and partly also through the Gospel (of Luke) in general, Leketnnoo and 
the same kind of language and method of representation lwaW " 
runs, and therefore our book, independent of written sources in gen- 
eral, is an original work that has flowed from a single pen. For 
when the same expressions everywhere recur, when a great series of 
words which appear only in the Gospel and in the Acts, or at least 
comparatively very seldom in the rest of the New Testament writ- 
ings, uniformly recur in all parts ; if definite forms of words, pecu- 
liarities of connexion, construction, and phraseology, even entire sen- 
tences, recur in the different sections, we can no longer think of a 
composition of pre-existing written documents belonging to different 
authors ; and it is established ' without doubt that we must consider 
our writing as the work of one author who has impressed upon it s 
definite style and literary stamp." (Zeller)." 

1 New Test. Diction., 339, Eng. Trans. 'IbicL, 341. 

* Die Composition und Entstehung der Apostel Geschichte, Gotha, 1854, P* 7^ 
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Ewald ' also expresses his conviction that Luke was the author of 
both the third Gospel and the Acts ; that he was the companion of 
Paul, and is included in the " we " and " us " of the writer of the 
Acts. Similar are the views of Schneckenburger, Meyer, Kloster- 
raann, Holtzmann, and Mangold. 

R6nan has expressed himself very clearly on the same side. " In 
nto opinion <rf respect to Luke/' says he, "there is little possible 
*&***• doubt. The Gospel of Luke is a regular composition 

based upon previous documents. It is the work of a man who se- 
lects, prunes, combines. The author of the Gospel is certainly the 
same as that of the Acts of the Apostles. Now the author of the 
Acts appears to be a companion of St. Paul, a title which perfectly 
suits Luke. I know that more than one objection can be made to 
this reasoning ; but one thing, at least, is beyond doubt, that the au- 
thor of the third Gospel and of the Acts is a man of the second 
apostolic generation, and that is sufficient for our object" * 

In the ancient Church there never was any doubt that Luke, the 
companion of Paul, wrote the third Gospel. We have already seen 
the testimonies of Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Qri- 
gen, and others, upon this point. We have also seen that Marcion, 
about A. D. 138 or 140, abridged this Gospel, and made it, along 
with ten of Paul's Epistles — which he selected and more or less cur- 
tailed — his Canon of Scripture. It is very evident that he selected 
the Gospel of Luke because, it was well known that this evangelist 
was a companion of Paul. No other reason can be assigned for his 
preference. 

In all the ancient manuscripts, in the ancient versions, this Gos- 
pel bears the name of Luke. In the Canon of Muratori (about A. D. 
160) it is attributed to Luke the companion of Paul. Its genuine- 
ness is in every respect entirely unassailable. 1 

THE DATE OP ITS COMPOSITION. 
We have already seen that Clement of Alexandria states that the 
Ancient tests- ^ 0S P e ^ s which contain the genealogies were written first, 
monfcttutotne which fact he had learned from the most ancient pres- 
dato# byters. Irenseus states that Luke wrote after the de- 

parture of Peter and Paul, by which he seems to refer to the death 
of these apostles. It does not appear that Luke, when he wrote, 
was acquainted with the Gospel of Matthew, which was written some 
time after A. D. 61. As Matthew was written in Syro-Chaldee in 

'Die Drei Erst Evang. and Apostel Geschichte. Zweite halfte, pp. 50-47 

• Vie de J&sus, p. xlix. Paris, 1867. 

• Even De Wette concedes its genuineness without hesitancy. 
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Palestine, and Luke was at Rome about that time, it is easy to see 
how the Gospel of Matthew would be unknown to him if he wrote 
soon after that apostle. 

In his preface Luke speaks of the attempts of many to set forth a 
regular history of the teachings and actions of Christ. But Matthew 
in all probability is not included among them. He clearly states 
that he had derived his materials from the eyewitnesses of Christfe 
life, and makes no reference to information derived from written 
documents, of which he stood in no special need. 

As the Acts of the Apostles ends with the statement concerning Paul 
that he " dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, -n* opinions of 
and received all that came in unto him, preaching the modern ertttai 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things which con- M to Uie d * to * 
cern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding 
him," it was generally inferred that the Acts must have been written 
at the end of those two years, otherwise no good reason could be as- 
signed for the abrupt termination of the history in that way. The 
Gospel must, in that case, have been,, written still earlier. Distin- 
guished modern critics do not generally coincide in that view. De 
Wette, 1 Bleek,* and Lekebusch,* place it after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. Rinan remarks : " The date of this Gospel can be deter- 
mined with sufficient exactness from considerations drawn from tKc 
book itself. The twenty-first chapter of Luke, inseparable from the 
rest of the work, was certainly written after the siege of Jerusalem, 
but not very long after." * 

Ewald * places this Gospel a little after A. D. 75 ; Baur, some time 
after A. D. 70/ On the other hand, Tholuck * thinks it* was prob- 
ably written by Luke while with Paul in Jerusalem and Csesarea 
(about A. D. 58-60). Ebrard * places it at the end of A. D. 63 ; * 
Olshausen, before A. D. 66. 

The probabilities seem decidedly in favour of a date preceding the 

'P. 208. * Einleitung, p. 33a • Apostelges.. p. 42a. 

* Vie de Jesus, pp. xlix, L • Die Drei Erst. Evang. Zweite IUlfte, p. 47. 

• Die Drei Erst Jahrhund., p. 73. f GlaubwOrd. Evang. Geschich., p. 139. 
•Wissen. Kritik. der Evang. Geschichte, p. 1,038. 3te Auflag. 
'Hilgenfeld places the Gospel near the end of the first century ; Keim about 100 

or liter ; Zcller some time in A. D. 110-130. Hilgenfeld and Zellcr— perhaps, also, 
Keim— thus deny that Luke, the companion of Paul in the Acts, wrote this Gospel 
But we have already shown that the uniformity of language in the Gospel, and in all 
parti of the Acts, demonstrate that the author of the Gospel was this companion. 
How could Marcion, about A. D. 138 or 140, have selected this Gospel as contain- 
ing the most authentic teachings of Christ, if it had not come into existence until 
IOO-130 in his own lifetime ? About the same time it was used by Juitin Matiyi 
as having been written by a companion of the apostles. 
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written before destruction of Jerusalem, most likely during the un- 
ite tail of Je- prisonment of Paul in Rome about A. D. 63. It is very 
niitta0l# probable that Luke collected materials for his Gospel 

and the first part of the Acts while he was with Paul in Jerusalem 
and Csesarea (about 58-60). 

Luke must have written down the incidents when trey occurred, 
and the speeches when made, as recorded in Acts xx, 5-mxviii ; es- 
pecially the incidents in chaps, xxvii and xxviii. And this was done, 
.in all probability, with the intention of writing the Acts of the Apos- 
tles in connexion with the history of Christ. Now what motive could 
there be for the postponement of the publication of the history of the 
Apostles, especially as he had already written a large portion of it ? 
And no reason can be assigned why Luke should conclude the his- 
tory of Paul at the end of his two years' imprisonment without stat- 
ing whether he was released, or making any reference to the result 
of his appeal to Caesar. Of course, the composition of the Gospel 
preceded that of the Acts. Nor is there any thing in the Gospel of 
Luke that requires it to be placed after the destruction of Jerusa 
lem. Luke speaks in his preface of many persons having attempted 
to write the history of our Lord ; but this does not necessarily imply 
that more than thirty years had elapsed since the manifestation of 
Christ. It would be strange, indeed, if a considerable number of 
persons had not within that period written of these wonderful events 
which had occurred within their own time, especially in an age of 
so much literary activity. 

In Christ's prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
is said the Jews " shall be led away captive into all nations : and 
Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled " (chap, xxi, 24). But this is scarcely more 
definite than what is found in Matt, xxii, 7, in the parable of the 
marriage of the king's son : " He (the king) sent forth his armies, 
and destroyed those murderers, and burned up their city." Similai 
also is Matt, xxi, 41. Luke also represents Christ as weeping over 
Jerusalem when he drew near and beheld the city, and as uttering 
the prediction that Jerusalem would be utterly destroyed by her 
enemies (chap, xix, 41-44). Are these tears and this prophecy 
Luke's own manufacture ? 

Matthew also states that Christ foretold, " There shall not be left 
here one stone upon another that shall not be thrown down " (chap, 
xxiv, 2). But there is nothing in Luke respecting the Romans, no 
allusion to the city's having been already taken ; but, on the contrary, 
there are passages in Christ's teachings, as recorded by him, which 
would have required an explanation from the evangelist, if he had 
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written only a few years after the destruction of Jerusalem — passages, 
indeed, that he would never then have written unless constrained 
by the force of truth. For after Christ predicts his own coming in 
glory, with its attendant circumstances, he adds : " Verily I say unto 
you. This generation shall not pass away, till all be fulfilled " (chap, 
xxi, 32). It is to no purpose that Hilgenfeld tells us that a genera- 
tion may be seventy ' years ; for Christ says, this generation, the people 
now living. Parallel with this, and explanatory, is Luke ix, 27: 
44 But I tell you of a truth, there be some standing here which shall 
not taste of death till they see the kingdom of God." And we find 
that the evangelists do give explanations of Christ's sayings that 
were misunderstood or needed explanation. As examples, may be 
cited John ii, 21 ; xxi, 22, 23 ; Mark Hi, 30. 

The Gospel of Luke was most probably written at Rome. Je- 
rome/ however, says that he composed it in the regions of Achaia 
and Boeotia. But the lateness of this testimony destroys much of 
its value. 1 

CONTENTS OF LUKE COMPARED WITH THOSE OF MATTHEW. 

The Gospel of Luke is about a hundred verses longer than that of 
Matthew. The chief additions to what we have in the jg^^ ln lja ^ 
latter evangelist are the following: An account of the not in Maufc- 
birth of John the Baptist; several particulars respecting **" 
the birth of Christ and his circumcision in the temple ; incidents 
that occurred when he was twelve years of age ; the date at which 
John the Baptist commenced his ministry; the age of Christ at his 
baptism ; his descent from Adam (chaps, i, 5-iii. 2, 23-38) ; the in- 
dignation of the people in the synagogue of Nazareth against Christ, 
and their attempt to destioy him; his casting a devil out of a man 
in the synagogue (chap, iv, 23-30, 33-36); the raising of the widow's 
son at Nain (chap, vii, 11-17); several particulars respecting the 
anointing of Christ by a woman (chap, vii, 36-50) ; the casting of 
seven devils out of Mary Magdalene (chap, viii, 2) ; Christ's rebuke 
of James and John, who wished him to call down fire from heaven 
upon the Samaritans wLo would not receive him on his way to 
Jerusalem (chap, a 32-56); the sending of seventy disciples to 

'Hemdotns says: T r;ee generations of men are a hundred yean" (ii. 142)* 
Thacydides seems to .iw heW the tame view (i, 14). Matthew reckons not geatl> 
different, the step from father to son, fourteen generations from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity to Christ (i, 17). * Comment in Mat Trologus. 

•The superscription to t 1 s Gospel in the Peshito-Syiiac version is, M The Holy 
Gospel, the preaching of T dice, the evangelist, which he spoke and published in 
Greek in great Alexandria ' 
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preach (chap, x, 1-20); the parable of the good Samaritan (chap, x, 
30-37); the account of Martha and Mary (verses 38-42); the de- 
scription of the foolish rich man (chap, xi, 16-21); the statement 
respecting the slaughtering of the Galileans by Pilate, and the killing 
of eighteen men by the falling of the tower at Siloam, and the infer- 
ences to be drawn from the occurrences (chap, xiii, 1-5) ; the parable 
of the barren fig tree ; the releasing of a woman from an infirmity of 
eighteen years' standing (chap, xiii, 6-17); Christ's advice to men 
when bidden to a festival to take the lowest seats, and when making 
a feast to call in the poor, the maimed, and the blind ; the parable 
of the builder and the war-making king (chap, xiv, 7-14; 28-33); 
the parable of the lost pieces of silver ; of the prodigal son (chap, 
xv, 8-32); the parable of the unjust steward (chap, xvi, 1-12) ; the 
rich man and Lazarus (chap, xvi, 19-31); the healing of ten lepers 
by Christ on his way to Jerusalem (chap, xvii, 11 -19) ; the importu- 
nate widow, the Pharisee and Publican (chap, xviii, 1-14) ; Zaccheus 
the publican; the lamentation of Christ over Jerusalem when he 
comes within sight of the city, and his prediction of its utter destruc- 
tion (chap, xix, 2-9, 41-44) ; the widow's mite (chap, xxi, 2) ; the strife 
of the apostles at the last supper respecting the pre-eminence, and 
Christ's rebuke of them (chap, xxii, 24-32) ; Christ's address to the 
women while he was on the cross (ch. xxiii, 28-31) ; the penitent thief 
(chap, xxiii, 40*43) ; several particulars respecting the resurrection 
of Christ, especially his appearance to two of the disciples on their 
way to and at Emmaus, and to the eleven at Jerusalem, and his as- 
cension to heaven (chap. xxiv). 

The principal omissions in Luke of what is found in Matthew are 
Hatter not m tnc following: The visit of the Magi; the flight of Jo- 
Luke, but in seph and Mary with the infant Saviour into Egypt ; the 
slaughter of the infants (chap, ii) ; the sermon on the 
mount (chaps, v-vii), though the greatest part of this is found scat- 
tered through Luke, and a large portion is contained in chapter vi, 
20-49; tne parable of the tares; the treasure hid in a field; the 
net cast into the sea (Matt, xiii, 24-30, 36-50) ; the storm at sea in 
which the disciples are in great danger, and in the midst of which 
Christ comes to them walking upon the water (Matt, xiv, 20-33) 5 
the complaint made against the disciples for eating with unwashed 
hands, and Christ's rebuke of the hypocrisy of the Jews ; the healing 
of the daughter of the woman of Canaan (chap, xv, 1-28) ; Christ's 
promise to Peter, " Upon this rock I will build my church," etc. (chap, 
xvi, 18, 19); the tribute money paid by Christ (chap, xvii, 24, 27); 
the parable of the king and his servants (chap, xviii, 23-35) ; nearly, 
all Christ's remarks on marriage (chap, xix, 3-12) ; the parable of the 
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vineyard (chap, xx, 1-16) ; the parable of the ten virgins (chap, xxv 
1-13) ; the description of the last judgment (chap, xxv, 3 1-46) ; the 
watch placed at the sepulchre of Christ (chap, xxvii, 62-66); the 
report of the Jews that the disciples stole away Christ's body while 
the guards slept ; the appearance of Christ to the eleven disciples in 
Galilee (chap, xxviii, 11-18). 

THE DESIGN OF LUKE'S GOSPEL. 

Luke himself, in the preface, states his purpose in writing the Gos 
pel, that Theophilus might know the certainty of the things in which 
he had been instructed. At the same time it cannot be doubted 
that Luke intended his Gospel for general circulation as an authen- 
tic history of Christ. 

The early fathers regarded Luke as writing the Gospel preached 
by Paul. But whatever influence this apostle had over considered by 
him, and however intimate they were, Luke did not de- {j^ J^^J^ine 
rive the material of his narrative from Paul, although he Gospel, 
doubtless obtained from him many facts for the Book of Acts. Paul's 
account of the institution of the sacrament of the Lord's supper 
(1 Cor. xi, 24, 25) corresponds more closely with the account in 
Luke (chap, xxii, 19, 20) than either with that of Matthew or Mark. 

In Luke xxi, 24, in reference to the destruction of Jerusalem, it is 
said that it "shall be trodden down of the Gentiles until the times 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled." Quite similar to the latter part of this 
is Romans xi, 25 : " Until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in." 

Baur, in accordance with his theory of irreconcilable differences 
between Peter and Paul respecting the law of Moses, as- Baur's tbeorj 
serts that Luke's Gospel shows " its Pauline character, wft"«*i. 
in knowing nothing of the identity of the doctrine of Jesus with the 
law and with the Old Testament, as it is maintained in the Gospel 
of Matthew." ' But in the sermon on the mount in Matthew, Christ 
revokes the teachings of Moses in various passages. Also in Matt, 
viii, it, 12, it is declared that "many shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven. But the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
out into outer darkness." The parables in Matt, xxi, 33-43, and in 
xxii, 1-14, refer to the rejection of the Jews and the calling of the 
Gentiles. Christ, in Matt, xi, 13, says; "For all the prophets and 
the law prophesied until John," which clearly indicates a change of 
dispensation. But the most complete refutation of Baur and his fol- 
lowers is Luke xvi, 17: M It is easier for heaven and earth to pass 

'Pie Drei Erst. Jthr., p. 74. Dritte Ausgabe. TQbingen, 1861. 
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than one tittle of the law to fail." ' How closely does this resemble 
Matt, v, 17, 18! 

Baur also represents Luke as depreciating the other apostles, espe- 
cially Peter, to make Paul more prominent. But this charge is ut- 
terly groundless. Luke, it is true, omits the declaration of Christ to 
Peter, " Upon this rock I will build my church," etc. (Matthew xvi, 
18, 19). But Mark, the intimate friend and companion of Peter, also 
omits this passage. Did he do this to depreciate Peter ? Luke, how- 
ever, gives Peter's confession of faith in Christ, and omits a passage 
which is depreciatory of Peter, but which is found both in Matthew 
and Mark : " Get thee behind me, Satan," says Christ to Peter. Both 
Matthew and Mark state that Peter, when he denied Christ, " began 
to curse and to swear." Luke omits this, but hardly to detract from 
Peter. He also omits what is recorded by Matthew (xiv, 28-31), 
Peter's beginning to sink into the sea for want of faith. Nothing 
but the most obstinate prejudice can charge Luke with an intention 
of detracting from Peter. 

THE STATEMENT OF LURE RESPECTING THE TAXING UNDER 
CYRENIUS (CHAP. II, I, 2\ 

" And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be enrolled. And 
this enrolment was first made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria." 

It appears from Tacitus that Augustus Caesar had written with his 
The census own hand in a book " the number of citizens and allies 
gustus to pn£ * n arms » now rnany fleets he had, how many kingdoms, 
lane author*, provinces, tribute, or revenues," ' etc. Cassiodorus,* in 
the sixth century, states that " in the times of Augustus the Roman 
world was divided into domains, and described by a census.*' Sui- 
das states that " Augustus Caesar, the emperor, selected twenty of 
the best men, and of the best character, and sent them over all the 
land of his subjects, by whom he made a census, both of men and 
property,"* etc. Dion Cassius, who wrote of Roman affairs in the 

1 This is the reading of the Vatican, Sinaitic, and Alexandrian Codices, of the 
Peshito-Syriac version, old I^atin MSS. of fourth and fifth centuries, Mempakic 
%bout A. D. 200. and also of the Gothic, and it appears to be found in all the man- 
uscripts and versions. How futile it is, then, for Baur and Hilgenfeld to pre- 
fer a reading which, instead of " the law," substitutes M my words," referring then 
to Christ, which, they say, Marcion, had. But as Marcion rejected the Okl Testa* 
aent, he could not allow the text in Lake to stand, but must have altered it, or 
dropped it, as he did other parts of Luke which did not suit him.. 

•Cum proferri libellum recitarique jussit . . . quantum civium sociorumque fa *r. 
mis : quot classes, regna, provincise, tributa, aut nectigalia, etc. — Annal., lib. i, cap. xi 

* Variarum. liber iii, epistola lii. * Article, 'A-rroypQtf. 
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first part of the third century, states that Augustus, for the purpose 
of raising revenue, " sent men to take a census (inoyparpofiivovg) of 
the property of individuals and of the cities." ' There can, then, be 
no doubt that Augustus Caesar took a census of the empire, and it 
is very probable, independent of Luke's authority, that a census of 
Judea was taken in the latter part of the reign of Herod the Great, 
about the time that Christ was born. Herod, having marched an 
army into Arabia to redress injuries he had received from plunderers, 
was s> misrepresented to Augustus that, Josephus says, the emperor 
wrote him a bitter letter, the substance of which was that " he had 
formerly treated him as a friend, but now he will treat him as a 
subject." * After this Herod sent splendid gifts to Augustus, which he 
sent back to Herod without taking any notice of them,* " and he 
was compelled to submit to all. the injuries which he (the emperor) 
offered him. M Sometime after this, and about the date when Christ 
was born, we find Josephus stating, " that the whole Jewish nation took 
an oath that they would assuredly bear good-will to Caesar, and to 
the king's estate, but these men (the Pharisees) did not take the 
oath, being over six thousand, and they were fined by the king." 4 

Two points, then, seem clearly established, that Augustus took a 
census of the empire, and that about the time Christ was born there 
was a registration of the Jewish people proceeding from him. 

The next point to be considered is, in what way Cyrenius (Quiri- 
nius) was related to it ? After the banishment of Arche- TUe relatlon ^ 
laus, ethnarch of Judea, Samaria and Idumea (about cyrenius to tue 
A. D. 6), Judea became a Roman province, and was an- ° eMUS - 
nexed to Syria, and Cyrenius was sent as governor of Syria, and took 
a census of the whole province. This census was made, according 
to Josephus, in the thirty-seventh year after the battle of Actium * 
(B. C. 31), consequently A. D. 6 or 7. It is to this census that Luke 
refers in Acts v, 37 : " After this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the 
days of the taxing " (census). To this man, also, Josephus refers as 
attempting to raise a sedition among the Jews during the census of 
Cyrenius. He calls him Judas the Galilean, and Gaulanite.* 

It is very evident, then, that Luke was acquainted with thi# cen 
sus, and it is also clear that he does not refer to it in his lfnv&ttmamm 
Gospel (chap, ii, 2). The most natural rendering of the ingot chapter 
passage is : " This census was the first of Cyrenius, the ' 

'Lib. Ivi, cap. 28. 'Antiq., xvi, 9. "Ibid. 

•Tlovrdc V&v r< *> ItntdalicoO Ptpaiitoavroc 6i* 6p*uv $ p^y ebvofioai Katoapt, koI roty 
JartAlcjf npayftaoi, hide ol Mpef oh* tyuxtav, Svrtf imtp *fa#cur*/Aw k<u aim*, 
6aoi\iu$ ftyMtrtravrof xjphpaoiv. — Antiquities, lib. xvii, cap. ii, 4. 
• •Antiq., xviii, cap. ii, 1. 'Ibid., xviii, cap. i, I, 6. 

Vol. L— 7 
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governor of Syria." ' From this it is evident that Luke regards the 
census made at the birth of Christ as being earlier than that made 
after the banishment of Archelaus. But was Cyrenius governor of 
Syria at the birth of Christ ? Augustus Zumpt, in his list of the gov- 
ernors of Syria, which Merivale adopts in his History of the Romans 
under the Empire,' makes Cyrenius (Quirinius) proconsul of Syria 
twice; first, from B. C. 4 to 1, and from A. D. 6 to 11. He was thus 
proconsul or governor of Syria for the first time about the time of 
Christ's birth. At all events there is nothing improbable in Cyre« 
nius having been associated with Saturninus, or some other procon- 
sul, in enrolling the Jewish people at the time of the birth of Christ, 
although he may not have been governor at that time, just as we 
might speak of President Grant's capture of Vicksburg. 

Tholuck ' proposed to translate the trp^ny, first, before, and render 
the passage : " This census was made before Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria." This use of irpwny for irpcfrepa, is not without examples. So 
translated it would distinguish the census at the birth of Christ from 
the well-known one that occurred about ten years later. But this 
rendering of the passage is not to be favoured, since it is not quite 
natural, though it is adopted by so great a scholar -as Ewald. 4 

The chief point in the history is the fact of the census at the time 
of Christ's birth. Less important is the officer who had charge of 
it. But there is no reason to question the accuracy of Luke upon 
this point. The accurate knowledge which he shows every -where in 
the Acts respecting Greek and Roman history and geography is very 
remarkable, and should inspire us with confidence in his statements, 
though unconfirmed by other testimonies. 

THE STATEMENT OP LUKE RESPECTING LYSANIAS. 

In Luke iii, 1, in a statement of the different rulers who held office 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar, when John the Baptist began 
to preach, it is added : " And Lysanias being the tetrarch of Abi- 
lene." Josephus mentions a Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene, put to 
death about B. C. 36 by Antony to gratify Cleopatra.* But he names 
no Lysanias as tetrarch about the time that Christ began his minis* 
try, and Strauss has regarded this second Lysanias of Luke as a fic- 
tion. A few years ago, however, an inscription was found near 
Baalbec, "containing a dedication of a memorial tablet or statue 

1 The Greek is, 'Aim* biroypwft kytvm irp6rf tre/tovefovrof 1% Inplac Kvpfvfot. 
•Vol. vi, 261. •Glaubwilrdig. der Evan. Gesch., pp. 178-188. Zweite Aufiig 

• He translates, •' This census took place much earlier than the time *hen Qui- 
nnius was governor " — Geschich. Christus und sein. Zeit., p. 205. 

• Antiq., xv, cap. iv. 1. 
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tc Zenodorus, son of the tetrarch Lysanias, and to Lysanias, her 
children ' by (apparently)," says Rawlinson, " the widow of the first 
and the mother of the second Lysanias. Zenodorus was already 
known as having succeeded the first Lysanias in his government. 
It is thus clear that there were, as previously suspected, two persons 
of the name, a father and a son, and there is not the slightest reason 
for doubting St. Luke's statement, that the latter was tetrarch of 
Abilene in the fifteenth of Tiberius. '" Renan,* while remarking 
that the mention of Lysanias by Luke may be an error, yet says, 
" The accuracy of the evangelist on this point can be defended." 
The Lysanias of Luke is, doubtless, the ruler of that name men- 
tioned by Josephus, who states that Claudius Caesar " bestowed upon 
Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip, and Batansea, and gave him also 
Trachonitis with Abila (Abilene). This had been the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias." * 



j 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 
THE APOSTLE JOHN. 

OHN the belovfed disciple was a son of Zebedee, and, it would 
seem, a younger brother of James, as he is, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, named after James. 4 It appears from a com- Nottoeiaf Joha 
parison of Matthew xxvii, 56 with Mark xv, 40, that his in the New 
mother was Salome. When called by Christ at the be- T ^ MnmL 
ginning of his ministry to follow him, John was engaged in fishing in 
the sea of Galilee, with his brother James and his father Zebedee 
(Matt, iv, 21 ; Mark i, 19). As mention is made of their hired serv- 
ants (Mark i, 20), it appears that they conducted the fishing business 
on quite a large scale, and they may have possessed considerable 
property. Our Saviour gave him and his brother James the name of 
Boanerges — Sons of Thunder — on account, it is to be supposed, of 
their demonstrative power and impetuosity/ He was one of the three 

1 Prof Rawlinson'* Lecture on Modern Scepticism, pp. 301, 302. He refers to 
Kraft's Topografie Jerusalem*. Inscrip. 29. 
'Vie de Jesus, lxxxiv. He refers to Mission de Phenide, p. 317, etc. 

* Antiq., xx, cap. vii, I. 

* This James was put to death by Herod Agrippa about A. D. 45. Acts xii, 9. 

9 Their wi'^j to have fire called down from heaven upon the inkind Samaritans 
[Luke ix, 5 %y t? 'ted as an insttx** if this. 
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disciples who enjoyed the greatest intimacy with Christ In company 
with Peter and James he witnessed his transfiguration ; in his agony 
in the garden of Gethsemane Jesus had with him Peter, James, and 
John only. It is very probable that John was one of the two disci- 
ples mentioned in John i, 40. He sat next to Christ at table and 
was said to lean upon his bosom or breast (John xiii, 23, 25 ; xxi, 20), 
and is called the disciple whom Jesus loved (John xiii, 23 ; xix, 26 ; 
xx, 2 ; xxi, 7, 20). He is, doubtless, the disciple who followed Jesus 
after his arrest, and went into the palace of the high priest, and 
brought in Peter (chap, xviii, 15, 16). He was at the cross when 
Christ was crucified (chap, xix, 35), and took the mother of Jesus 
thence to his own home (chap, xix, 27). After the resurrection of 
Jesus he appears in the Acts of the Apostles in the account of the 
healing of the lame man by Peter and himself (chaps, iii, iv), and in 
the mission to Samaria, to which Peter and himself were sent. After 
preaching the Gospel to a large portion of the Samaritans, they both 
returned to Jerusalem (chap, viii, 14-25). After this John disap- 
pears from the Acts. From Paul's Epistle to the Galatians it is seen 
that when that apostle visited Jerusalem about A. D. 52 John was 
still there, and he is classed with Peter and James " as being con- 
sidered pillars " (chapter ii, 9) in the Church. When Paul went to 
Jerusalem about A. D. 58, in company with Luke, they went in unto 
James (Acts xxi, 18), but no mention is made of John. This, how- 
ever, does not prove that he was not in Jerusalem — still less that he 
was not in Palestine. 

John probably left Palestine and took up his abode in Ephesus a 
irenseus'a ac- s ^ ort t * me before the Jewish war. For it is not at all 
ttrant of the likely that he was in Ephesus while Paul abode there 
Apostle John. ^ ^ 54-57). It is the unanimous testimony of the 
early Church that John spent the last part of his life at Ephesus, and 
this testimony is of such a character that there can be no doubt re- 
specting the fact. 

Irenseus, bishop of Lyons (A. D. 177-202), born, in all probability, 
about A. D. 130, in Asia Minor, speaks of the testimony of the "pres- 
byters in Asia who had associated with John, the disciple of the Lord/' 
and states that John remained in the Church at Ephesus until the times 
of Trajan as a true witness of the tradition of the apostles. 1 This em- 
peror began to reign A. D. 98. In his Epistle to Florinus, Irenaeus 
states : " When I was yet a boy I saw thee in Lower Asia with Poly- 
carp, behaving splendidly in the royal court, and endeavouring to 
gain his approbation. For I remember the things that happened 
then better than those which have occurred recently. For whal we 
1 Contra Hsereses, lib. ii, cap. xxii, 5 ; iii, cap. iii, 4. 
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learn in boyhood, growing up along with the soul, becomes one with 
it, so that I can name both the place in which the blessed Polycarp 
sat and discoursed ; his going out and his coming in ; the charac- 
ter of his life, and the form of his person, and the addresses which 
he made to the people; how he related his intercourse with John and 
with others who had seen the Lord , how he repeated their words, and 
what things he had heard from them concerning the Lord, both con- 
cerning his miracles and his doctrine, as Polycarp had received them 
from the eyewitnesses of the word of life — all these things he related 
in harmony with the Scriptures/' ' Irenaeus also states that Poly- 
carp was appointed bishop of Smyrna by the apostles.' Also in his 
letter to Victor, the Roman bishop, he says that Polycarp had lived 
in intimacy with John the disciple of our Lord.' Irenaeus further 
states : " There are some who heard from him (Polycarp) that John 
the disciple of the Lord, having gone to bathe in Ephesus, and seeing 
Cerinthus within, he leaped forth from the bath without bathing, but 
exclaimed, Let us fly, lest the bathing-room fall upon us, since Ce- 
rinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within/* * Even if the incident 
never occurred, it shows at least that as early as the middle of the 
second century it was notorious that the Apostle John had lived at 
Ephesus. 

Another most important witness to the fact that the Apostle John 
spent the latter part of his life in Ephesus is Polycrates, ^ ij000imt ^ 
bishop of that city in the last part of the second century. John by Poiy- 
In a letter which he wrote to Victor, bishop of Rome, ° rm * e,# 
(about A. D. 190 or 195), on the celebration of the passover, he says : 
11 For in Asia great lights have gone out. . . . Also John, who leaned 
upon the breast of the Lord, who was a priest wearing the mitre, a 
martyr and a teacher — this one sleeps in Ephesus/' * Polycrates, in 
this epistle, says, " I have been in the Lord sixty-five years." By 
this we are probably to understand that he was made a disciple in 
infancy, and the number expresses his age at the time of writing. 
He must, accordingly, have been born about A. D. 125 or 130. He 
also states that seven of his relatives had been bishops, some of whom 
he had succeeded. It seems quite clear from this that he must have 
known persons who were acquainted with John, and, as the apostle's 
grave was in the city, there could be no mistake about the matter, 
nor could John the presbyter be confounded with the Apostle John 
by a bishop at Ephesus in the second century. 

Clemsnt of Alexandria, who flourished in the latter part of the 

•In Enseb., HUt. EccL, lib. v, cap. xx. 'Contra Haer.. lib. iii, cap. 3. 
•In Euseb., Hist. Eccl., lib. v, cap. xxiv. * Contra Her., lib. iii, cap. 3, sec. 4. 
• In Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. v, cap. xxiv. 
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second century and in the beginning of the third, states that " John 
Nodoei <rf the the apostle returned from the isle of Patraos to Ephesus 
ctomf*^2 after the death of the tyrant," * and he relates an inci- 
origen. dent in the life of the apostle which occurred in a town 

near Ephesus, and was carefully transmitted. 

Origen also states that John abode in Asia, and died in Ephesus.* 
At the end of the Gospel of John, in the Peshito-Syriac version, is 
the superscription : " The end of the holy Gospel, the preaching of 
John the evangelist which he published in Greek in Ephesus/' This 
testimony is valuable as coming from a version of the second century 
used in Northern Syria and Mesopotamia, regions not remote from 
Ephesus. 

Ltitzelberger, in 1840, in his attack on John's Gospel, denied that 
Tbeiiienoe of this apostle spent the latter part of his life in Asia Minor, 
wrttojSn basing the denial upon the silence of Ignatius in epis- 
considered. ties in which a reference to John was to be expected, if 
he had lived there, especially in Ephesus. But the argument a silen- 
Ho is often a very delusive one, and avails nothing in opposition to 
strong positive testimony. The Epistles of Ignatius have themselves 
been a subject of much controversy, and they exist in a shorter and 
in a longer text in Greek. Cureton translated and published, from an 
ancient Syriac text brought from the Nitrian desert in Egypt, three 
Epistles of Ignatius — to Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans— 
in a form still shorter than the shortest Greek text. These three 
epistles, in their shortest text, as they appear in the Syriac, Cureton 
thinks are the only genuine Epistles of Ignatius, and in this judgment 
he is most probably correct. 

The only one of these Epistles from which any reference to the 
Apostle John could be expected is that to the Ephesians, as this 
apostle had died there fifteen or twenty years before the epistle 
was written. But there is no reference in it to any apostle,* though 
Paul labored there for three years. But why, in an epistle of two 
or three pages, hastily written, should he refer to the Apostle John ? 
It was hardly to be expected in an epistle to Polycarp, bishop o! 
Smyrna, who had been a hearer of John, that he should allude to 
this fact. 

In the epistle to the Romans Ignatius says : " I do not charge 
you, like Peter and Paul, who are apostles." But this does not indi- 
cate that Paul had been in Rome, for the language could be ex- 
plained very naturally as referring to Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 
But as Peter addressed no epistle to the Romans, the inference 

*T/f 6 outyuvoc irXovoioc, What rict man is saved? xlii. 

f In Euseb., Hist Eccles., Hi, 1. *The Greek text, however, refers to Panl 
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would be that he preached to them. There is in the epistle of Ig- 
natius nothing to indicate that these two apostles had suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Rome. Yet how natural for him would be the language : 
" I am coming to Rome to die for the name of Jesus Christ, as Peter 
(ud Paul did." Does the absence of all reference to their martyr- 
dom in Rome prove that it never occurred ? 

GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 

We have already seen that Eusebius and Origen knew of no op- 
position to the Gospel of John, and with the exception of the small 
party of Alogians at Thyatira about A. D. 180, it was received by 
the whole Church throughout the ancient world as the undoubted 
writing of that apostle, the beloved disciple who leaned upon the 
besom of the Lord* 

No doubt was expressed respecting the genuineness of this Gospel 

until the year 1792, when an English deist by the name Modem atta**i 

of Evanson attacked it with feeble arguments. About ontbegenuine- 

. „ neM of John'f 

the same time doubts respecting it arose in Germany. Gospel- Bret- 

But the first systematic and able attack was made by >clineWer ' 
Bretschneider, a German theologian, in Latin * in 1820. He was an- 
swered by several German scholars, whose vindication of the gen- 
uineness of this Gospel seemed entirely satisfactory. On this point 
Tholuck remarks : " The conviction of the genuineness of the Gos- 
pel of John in the consciousness of all German theologians took only 
the so much deeper root, after Bretschneider left the field with the 
confession that he was vanquished ; and nowhere, perhaps, except 
in the Introduction of Dr. De Wette, was there still heard an echo 
of doubt." ■ 

In 1835 Strauss, in his Life of Jesus, resumed and sharpened the 
arguments that had been used by Bretschneider, and as- straw* LQt- 
sailed this Gospel. Ifut in the third edition of his Life SjobX'ck£ 
of Jesus he acknowledged that through the many re- pet- 
plies that had been given, especially by Neander and De Wette, " he 
had again become doubtful respecting his doubts of the genuineness of 
this Gospel." In the fourth edition, however, he retracted this con- 
fession, and returned resolutely to his doubts, principally as he him- 
lelf confesses, because " without them one could not escape from 
thieving the miracles of Christ." In his Life of Jesus for the Ger- 
man people, published in 1864, he still denies the genuineness of 
this Gospel, and greatly approves of Baur's views. Strauss' attack 
was followed by that of LUtzelberger in 1840, who asserted that this 

'Probabilia de Evang. et Epp. Joan n is Apos., etc. 

•Glaubwtirdigkeii *>ang. Gcschichte, Zwcitc Aufl., 1838, pp. 267, 268. * 
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Gospel was written at Edessa A. D. 130-135. In the following yeai 
Schwegler assailed it, and referred its composition to about 150. In 
1844 it wai assailed by Baur, who places its origin in Asia Minor 
or in Alexandria, perhaps, about 170. In the following year Zel- 
ler published his views, in which he declared his agreement with 
Baur. 

Hilgenfeld 1 also denies its- genuineness, and assigns it to 130-140. 
So does Volkmar, who places it about 155, and Scholten * about 150. 
Keim' supposes that it was composed probably about 130. A few 
German scholars adopted what Bleek calls the Hypothesis of Sep- 
aration (Theilung's hypothese), that is, they distinguish in this Gos- 
pel a genuine historical element which they separate from the un- 
historical. To this class belong Weisse, Schweizer, Schenkel, and 
Rlnan. 

It must be observed that the opponents of the Gospel of John be- 
Tt» defender long chiefly to the Tttbingen school, at the head of 
wwToT'jQtot which stood Baur. But this Gospel has not lacked able 
oospei. defenders not only among the evangelical theologians* 

but also among those of the sceptical school. Of those who have 
written in defence of this Gospel since the attack of Bretschneider 
in 1820, may be named Stein, Calmberg, Hemsen, Crome, Hauff, 
Hug, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Schott, Credner, Lttcke, Tholuck, Ebrard, 
Bunsen, Bleek, Ewald, Mayer, Luthardt, Hengstenberg, Norton, 
Baumgarten, Schleiermacher, Neander, Hase, Tischendorf, Riggen- 
bach, De Groot, Oosterzee, Fisher, and Beyschlag. 

De Wette, in the preface to the fifth edition of his Introduction to 
the New Testament, written in 1847, about two years before his 
death, remarks : " It will be found that in respect to the Gospel of 
John I have placed myself still more than formerly upon the side of 
its defenders, although I am still far from the confidence of my 
friend Bleek." 4 This is a valuable testimony from so able and 
sceptical a critic, who was by no means inclined toward orthodoxy. 

In speaking of the attacks that have been made upon the genuine* 
ness of the fourth Gospel, De Wette remarks : u They have been es- 
pecially directed against the external testimony in its favour. On 
the one hand, the witnesses have been regarded with sceptical 
eyes, and spitefully criticised; on the other, there have been de- 
manded older and more definite witnesses than could be justly ex- 
pected. In this respect our Gospel does not stand worse, indeed 
better, than the first three, and than the writings of Paul." * 

1 EinL, p. 738. Leipzig, 1875. f Die alt. Zeugnisse, u. s. w., by Mancbot. p. i8fc 
'Geschicb. Jesu, p. 41. 1873. * Einl., besorgt von Messner und LOnemftnn. i860 
* Einleitung, p. 223. 
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The Gospel of John ts especially obnoxious to a certain class of 
critics on account of its profound spiritual character, and because it 
sets forth so clearly the divinity of Christ. To others, it is offensive 
because, if genuine, it establishes the miracles of Christ — since they 
are related in that case by an eyewitness — and overthrows their pan- 
theistic conceptions of the universe. 

The theory of the assailants of John's Gospel, that it was written 
sometime during A. D. 125-170, is, in view of the facts TrntffltaKlMtffltf 
of the case, the most preposterous that has ever been of tuefoepttaii 
advanced in the annals of historical criticism. For it is tte017, 
an indisputable fact, that in the last quarter of the second century 
this Gospel was received throughout the whole Christian world as 
the undoubted writing of the Apostle John. How could this have 
come to pass had it not come down from the last part of the first 
century ? Could a Gospel written within the lifetime of many in the 
Church in the last quarter of the second century be everywhere re* 
garded as the work of the Apostle John who had been dead for three 
fourths of a century or more ? When three Gospels had already been 
in use in the Church, and read every Sunday in the Christian assem- 
blies, how could a fourth one have been added long after the death 
of its supposed author, and a Gospel, too, that seemed to be at vari- 
ance with the others ? Could the intellectual and the learned men 
of the Church thus be imposed upon, and would the illiterate have 
submitted to the innovation ? We all know what opposition the 
masses now make to even a few changes in the translation of the 
Bible. 

The Alogians, a small party at Thyatira toward the end of the 
second century, in rejecting this Gospel, assigned it to the The account of 
heretic Cerinthus,' who lived in the first century, and was ^mS?!!* 
a contemporary of the Apostle John. How easily they £•»•• 
would have triumphed if they could have shown that this Gospel 
came into existence after the death of John ! Had it been written 
in the second century they could have easily known it. Celsus, the 
learned and bitter opponent of Christianity, who wrote about A. D. 
160-170, was, as we have already seen, acquainted with our Gospel, 
which then bore already the name of John. Now, if this Gospel had 
made its appearance even in the earliest part of the second century, 
there must have been many who knev the fact, and from whom he 
could have learned it. In this case how he would have triumphed 
over the Christians, and told them that one of the chief Gospels, so 
far from giving apostolic testimony to Christ, was not written till its 
supposed author had been dead twenty-five or fifty years ! Yet he 
1 Kpiphanius, Haeresia li, 3. 
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speaki of the Gospels as written by the disciples of Christ, by which 
term he meant apostles. 

Even R£nan remarks, respecting the date of this Gospel : u One 
fi ad- ** n 8» at l east > I regard as very probable — that the book 
m to was written before the year ioo ; that is, at an epoch when 



the synoptic Gospels bad not yet a full canonical author- 
ity. If written after this date, it is inconceivable that the author on 
this point should have broken loose from the outline of the Memoirs 
of the Apostles. For Justin, and it seems for Papias, the synoptical 
outline constitutes the true and only outline of the Life of Jesus. 
A forger, writing toward the year 120 or 130 a fancy Gospel, would 
have satisfied himself with treating the received version in his own 
way, as do the apocryphal Gospels, and he would not have so com- 
pletely destroyed what were regarded as the essential lines of the 
life of Jesus." 1 Truly the forger of this book, if a forgery, in the 
second century, pursued a most astonishing course, and it is more 
astonishing that he should succeed in it ! 

Heracleon, a celebrated Valentinian, who was said to have been 
John's Gospel an a cq ua i ntanc « of Valentinus, wrote a Commentary on 
n quoted m th© John's Gospel about A. D. 170, which is quoted in sev- 
■eoond century. era j pi aces ^y Qrigen in his Commentary on that Gospel, 
as we have already seen. It appears from an expression of Hera- 
cleon *s that he attributed the Gospel to a disciple of Christ. Now 
what could have induced this eminent heretic to write a Commen- 
tary on. this Gospel, and to attempt to explain it so as to bring it into 
harmony with his system (a process often requiring a forced con- 
struction), except its apostolic origin and its authority in the Church ? 
He must have known that it was written in the first century, and 
that it was considered the undoubted work of an apostle of Christ. 
Not only did Heracleon, but the Valentinians in general, use this 
Gospel in the second half of the second century. 

Theophilus, who became bishop of Antioch in A. D. 169, wrote 
Testimony of tnree books to Autolycus on the resurrection of the 
Tneopniiu*. dead, about 180. Speaking of the Word (Arfyoj ) he says : 
" Which the holy Scriptures, and all those who are inspired by the 
Spirit, teach us, among whom John says, * In the beginning was the 
Wordy and the Word was with God. . . . and the Word was God; <ill 
things were made by him" * etc. This Theophilus, bishop of the 
great city of Antioch, was a man of great learning and profound 
thought, and he must have known whether the Gospel of John was 
genuine or not. It is very probable that he was born as early as A. D. 
no or 120. He had been converted from heathenism, and must 
1 Vic de J&us, lxxv-vi. • Lib. ii, aa. 
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have examined carefully the Gospels which he places along with the 
prophets. 1 He calls John's Gospel inspired. Can we believe that 
the great Christian Church at Antioch, which must have been in 
communion with that of Ephesus and with other important Christian 
Churches, and its learned bishop, were all, in the middle of the sec- 
ond century, when John had been dead only about fifty years, de- 
ceived in their belief of the genuineness of this Gospel ? Further, 
when Theophilus became bishop of Antioch (A. D. 169) there were 
doubtless some whose memory reached back to the year 100; quite 
a large number, whose parents were the contemporaries of St. John 
in the latter part of his life, and knew when he wrote the Gospel. 

From Theophilus we pass to a witness still more important, Ire- 
naeus, bishop of Lyons in Gaul, A. D. 177-202. What TbB y^u^ 
makes the testimony of this able and learned man so testimony of 
valuable is the fact that the early part of his life was Ipen8BI,I * 
spent in Asia Minor, and that he had been taught in his youth by 
Polycarp, the disciple of the Apostle John. Of the teachings of Poly- 
carp he retained in after life the most distinct recollection, espec- 
ially what Polycarp had heard from John and others who had seen 
the Lord respecting his miracles and doctrines, " all of which Poly- 
carp related agreeable to the Scriptures."" 

Irenaeus states : " John the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned 
upon his breast, he himself also published his Gospel while he abode 
in Ephesus in Asia.*" Now it is evident that Irenaeus had the best 
opportunity to ascertain the fact, if such, that John wrote the Gospel 
which bears his name. He was a. hearer of Polycarp, as we haw 
seen, and there were many others in Asia Minor, with whom Ire- 
naeus was acquainted, who had associated with John. This appears 
clear from the nature of the case, and from his remark, " And all the 
elders who in Asia had associated with John the disciple of the Lord 
testify," 4 etc. There can be no doubt that when Irenaeus states 
that John published his Gospel in Ephesus, he bears witness to what 
he had learned from Polycarp and the elders who had known John. 
Suppose Irenaeus had asserted that the fourth Gospel was not writ- 
ten by John, or had expressed doubts about it, would not the adver- 
saries of this Gospel have declared that this was conclusive proof 
against its genuineness ? Must not, then, his testimony in its favour, 
and the confidence with which he uses it as the production of the 
beloved disciple of Christ, be the strongest proof of its genuineness ? 

Polycarp remained bishop of Smyrna until he died a martyr's death 
about A. D. 167. About 160 he visited Rome and had a conference 

1 iii, 12. * In the Epistle to Florin us before quoted. 

'Contra Ha*reses, iii, I. 'Ibid., ii, cap. xxii, 5. 
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with the bishop Anicetus of that city. respecting the passover. Now 
if Polycarp had not acknowledged the fourth Gospel as that of John 
the Churches in Asia, that of Rome, and of other cities, must have 
known the fact, and the authority of this Gospel being rejected by 
this eminent disciple of John, it could not have been received as the 
undoubted work of the beloved disciple. But the fact that Irenaeus, 
who was taught by Polycarp, received this Gospel, is a proof that it 
was acknowledged by Polycarp. 

In the letter addressed by the Churches of Lyons and Vienna in 
Gaul to the Churches of Asia and Phrygia (A. D. 177), describing the 
martyrdom of their members, they say : " That was fulfilled which 
was spoken by our Lord, that * The time will come in which every one 
that killeth you will think that he doeth God service.' " l This is 
an evident quotation of John xvi, 2. Pothinus, their bishop, ninety 
years of age, had died in the persecution, and Irenaeus had been 
their presbyter. 

Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, in an epistle on the observance 
other aodem °f tne passover, addressed to Victor, bishop of Rome, 
tattmjDJes to and to the Church of that city, written about A. D. 190 
DflHorjoim't or 195, speaks of keeping "the day of the passover 
G0B P eL on the 14th, according to the Gospel," and of " having 

perused all holy Scripture." In speaking of John he says: M And 
John, who leaned on the breast of the Lord." It is in the 
highest degree probable that this phraseology was taken from the 
Gospel of John : " who also leaned upon his breast " (chap, xxi, 20) ; 
"that one thus leaning upon the breast of Jesus " (chap, xiii, 25). 
Except in John's Gospel, this phraseology is found nowhere in the 
New Testament. When Polycrates wrote this letter he tells us that 
he had been a Christian sixty-five years, so that his memory of 
Christian affairs must have extended back as far as A. D. 140. Seven 
of his relations had been bishops, some of whom he says he suc- 
ceeded in Ephesus. Now he must have known some in the Ephe- 
sian Church who were acquainted with the Apostle John, and a few, 
probably, whose memories went back to the time when the Gospel 
was written. He speaks also of many bishops whom he had called 
together and met.' Is it possible that the canon of Polycrates, 
which must have been that of the Ephesian Church of which he was 
bishop, did not include John's Gospel ? Polycrates says he had read 
all the holy Scripture^ and speaks of what is in accordance with the 
Gospel, probably that of John. If the Church of Ephesus in the 
second century received the fourth Gospel as the work of the Apostle 
John, it must be genuine. If the Church of Ephesus did not receive 
'In Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., v, cap. X. 'Ibid., v, cap. xxW 
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ft in the second century, they in all probability would not hive re- 
ceived it in the third, for the tradition that it was not written by 
John could not easily have been obliterated. 

Irenaeus speaks of the whole Church as refreshed by four Gospels, 
and Origen (186-254) says the four Gospels are received by the 
Church under heaven ; and there is not a vestige of proof- that the 
great Church of Ephesus did not receive the fourth Gospel as the 
work of John. Had the Ephesian Church rejected this Gospel, or 
attributed it to any other than John, the Christian writers of the 
second and two following centuries could not have failed to notice 
the rejection, just as Epiphanius did in the case of the Alogians in 
the comparatively obscure town of Thyatira; and Polycrates and 
others, in discussing the pspsover, would, in all probability, have 
brought out the fact. 1 If this Gospel had not been received in the 
Ephesian Church immediately after the death of John, if not before, 
it could not have been received by the neighbouring Churches 
of Asia Minor. Irenaeus, as we have already seen, states that John 
published his Gospel at Ephesus, and as he spent the early part of 
his life in the region of Ephesus, he must have known that the Ephe- 
sian Christians received this Gospel as John's, otherwise he could 
not have stated that this apostle had delivered it to them. 

In the Canon of Muratori (written at Rome about A. D. 160) it is 
stated : " The fourth Gospel is that of John, one of the T^^g^ & 
disciples. When his fellow-disciples and his bishops the canon of 
urged him to write, he said to them, Fast with me to-day Muratort - 
until the third day, and whatever shall be revealed to each, we will 
relate to each other. In the same night it was revealed to Andrew, 
one of the apostles, that John should write every thing in his own 
name in the presence of all of them as witnesses." * In this canon it 
is also said : " Why therefore is it strange if John so confidently ad- 

1 Since writing the above we have found positive proof for what we have argued 
in the text, that may be thus shown : Polycrates names along with himself, as followers 
of the Apostle John in keeping the 14th Nisan, Polycarp of Smyrna, Thrnseas, 
bishop of Eumenia in Phrygia, Bishop Sagaris, Melito of Sardis, and Papirius (Eu- 
sebius, Hist Eccles., lib. v, cap. xxiv). H ippolytns (A D. 200-250) says the observers 
of the 14th Nisan " agree in other matters with all those things which have been de- 
livered to the Church by the apostles " (Philosophy lib. viii, sec z8). Epiphanius 
(A P. 367-402) says of this same sect, " These hold everything as the Church (holds) ; 
they receive the prophets, apostles, and evangelists" (Hseresis 1). Of course, iheo 
they received John's Gospel Theodoret remarks on them : '* They say that the 
Evangelist John, when preaching in Asia, taught them to observe the 14th day " 
(Hseret. Fab. Comp., lib. iii, cap. iv). 

1 Quarti Evangeuokum IoHANNis bx Decipolis. cohortantibus condescipulii 
et eps suis dixit conieiunate mini. Odie triduo et quid cuique fuerit reuelahmi 
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duces the particulars even in his epistles, saying in respect to him- 
self, What we have seen with our eyes, and heard with our ears, and 
our hands have handled, these things we have written to you. Foi 
he not only professes to be an eyewitness, but also a hearer and a 
writer in order of all the wonderful things of the Lord." * 

The particulars thus given respecting the origin of John's Gospel 
are valuable as coming from such an early writer, and one likely to 
obtain accurate information, as Rome was a place much visited from 
. all parts of the world. As mention is made of the Apostle Andrew 
in the account of John's writing, it would seem that the Gospel was 
written probably twenty years before the close of John's life, as it is 
not likely that Andrew was alive long after that time. 

The particulars given in the canon concerning John's Gospel do 
not indicate that it had already enemies against whom it was to be 
defended as has been asserted. 9 For the canon gives particulars 
about Luke's Gospel also, and states that he had not seen the Lord 
in the flesh. Doubtless many particulars were given respecting the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark, of which all is lost except a few clos- 
ing words on the latter. 

When this canon was written there were in the Roman Church, 
beyond all doubt, some whose membership and memory dated as far 
back as the last part of the first century. The testimony borne by 
this canon to the First Epistle of John, and perhaps to his others, is 
also very valuable in connexion with the genuineness of the Gospel. 

Clement of Alexandria states that " John, last of all, perceiving 
Testimonies of that physical things were related in the Gospels, and 
rom!e?andot£ being urged by his acquaintances and inspired by the 
era, Spirit, wrote a spiritual Gospel." • Jerome gives an ac- 

count of the writing of John's Gospel quite similar to that in the 
Canon of Muratori, which he remarks "ecclesiastical history re- 
lates." * Apollinaris, in the second passover controversy, about A. D. 
170, remarks respecting his opponents : " They say that the Lord ate 
the paschal lamb with his disciples on the fourteenth day of the 
month, but that he suffered on the great day of the feast of unleav- 
ened bread, and explain Matthew as so saying as they think, but their 

alterutrum nobis eunarremus eadem noctc reuelatum Andrea ex apostolis ut re» 
cognis centibus cunctis Iohannis suo nomine cuncta discribereL Et ideo licit nana 
■incutis euangeliorum libris principia doceantur. 

1 Quid ergo minim si Johannes tarn constanter sincula etiam in epistulis suis pre* 
ferai dicens in seme ipsu Quae vidimus oculis nostris et auribus audiuimus et manor 
nostra palpauerunt h«c scripsimus uobis sic enim non solum uisurem sed auditoren 
sed et scriptorem omnium mirabilium domini per ordinem profetetur. 

•By Mangold and Hilgenfeld. "In Eusebius, Hist. Ecclea., ri, 14. 

4 Pref. Comment in Mat 
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view is not in accordance with the law, and the Gospels, according 
lo them, appear to b4 at variance with each other." ' He manifestly 
refers to John, as compared with the other Gospels, which shows that 
his opponents as well as himself must have received that Gospel. 
He also speaks of Christ's side having been pierced, out of which 
flowed water and blood, in reference to John xix, 34, and it is, there- 
fore, evident that he received it as authentic history. 

We have already seen that the Clementine Homilies (about A. D. 
160 or 170) make use of John's Gospel, and that about the same 
time Tatian, who had been the disciple of Justin Martyr, not only 
makes use of this Gospel, but he formed a Harmony or Combination 
of this Gospel and the other three. It was evidently used by Athe- 
nagoras' (about A. D. 177), who speaks of all things having been 
created by the Logos (or Word), and of the Father's being in the 
Son, and the Son in the Father (in reference to John i, 1-3 ; xvii, 
ai-23). About the same time, or rather earlier, it was quoted as an 
apostolic document by Celsus, the bitter writer against Christianity. 
It was known to the heretic Marcion (about A. D. 140), was quoted 
by Valentinus (about 140), and by Basilides (about 120 or 125) as one 
of the Gospels. 

About the middle of the second century arose in Phrygia, in Asia 
Minor, a fanatical sect of Christians that made pretensions to ex* 
traordinary spiritual gifts. They were called Montanists, from Mon- 
tanus of Pepuza, who " in an ecstatic state began to announce that 
the Paraclete [Comforter] had imparted itself to him for the purpose 
of giving the Church its manly perfection " (Gieseler). It is very 
evident that the term Paraclete (which Montanus professed to be) 
was derived from John's Gospel, in which Christ promises to send 
the Paraclete (Comforter) (chaps, xiv, 16, 26; xv, 26; xvi, 7). This 
shows that in Phrygia, about 150 or 160, the Gospel of John was most 
probably regarded as an authentic record of Christ's teaching. 

Justin Martyr, in his First Apology,* addressed to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius about A. D. 138 or 139, uses John's Gos- Quotations of 
pel. In speaking of baptism and regeneration, he says : {JJJjJ 1 ^JJJJ 
44 For Christ said, Unless you are born again, you cannot c«pt*. 
enter the kingdom of heaven ; because it is evident to all that it is 
impossible for those once born to enter the wombs of their mothers.' 
Here the reference to John iii, 3, 4 is obvious, and shows that Justin 
regarded this Gospel as an authentic source for the history of Christ 
Justin says of Christ : " And the Logos (Word) is the Son, who in a 
certain way being made flesh, became man. 4 The Logos (Word) is 

'Chron. Pascn., in Migne's ed. Pat, torn. 5, pp. 1297 -1300. 
"Legatio Pro Chri'tianis, sec 10. 'Sec. 61. 4 Sec. $a. 
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the first begotten of God." ' It is clear that these passages are baaed 
on John i, i, 14. 

In his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, written about A. D. 150, he 
also uses John's Gospel. In speaking of John the Baptist, he repre- 
sents him as confessing, " I am not the Christ," " which is found only 
in John i, 20. Hilgenfeld does not deny that Justin used John along 
witli the other three Gospels. We have already seen Justin stating 
that the Gospels, or Memoirs of the Apostles, " written by the Apos- 
tles and their companions," were read every Sunday, along with the 
prophets, in the Christian assemblies. From this language it is clear 
that two of the evangelists were apostles, of whom the author of the 
fourth Gospel must have been one. But it may be asked, Why did 
not Justin make greater use of John's Gospel ? To which it may be 
answered, It did not suit his purpose as well as the other Gospels. 
He says to the authorities he addresses: "That we may not appear 
to deceive you, we thought it proper to mention some of the doc- 
trines delivered by Christ himself. . . . The discourses made by him 
are short and concise, for he was no sophist, but his word was the 
power of God." * After this he gives many of Christ's precepts, taken 
mostly from Matthew and Luke, for John was not suitable to his 
purpose, as it contains longer discourses of a philosophical nature. 
He uses John, however, when speaking of the incarnation of the 
Logos, of baptism, and regeneration. In his Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew he quotes the Old Testament chiefly, but he has also some 
passages from the first three Gospels, especially Matthew, and one 
from John, giving the confession of the Baptist to which we have 
referred. The Gospel of John was not adapted to his purpose 
in this discussion. Nevertheless, Justin has many passages, as 
Professor Semisch shows, which are formed on the basis of John's 
Gospel. 

Justin was of Neapolis (Nablus) in Palestine ; he visited Rome, as 
appears from a passage in his Apology, and Ephesus, where he held 
his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. We are unable to say when he 
attached himself to the Church ; he had formerly been a heathen 
philosopher. It is not improbable that he united with the Church 
as early as A. D. 130. When he was at Ephesus, about A. D. 135 or 
140, there must have been a considerable number of Christians who 
had been acquainted with John (John died there about forty years 
before), some, doubtless, whose recollection went as far back as 
A. D. 80, about the probable date of the composition of this Gospel. 
When he visited Rome, about A. D. 140 or earlier, there must have 
been some Christians there whose recollection went back as far as 
1 Sec. ai. 'Sec. 88. ' First ApoL. sec. 14. 
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A. D. 70 or 80. Justin had the best opportunity to know whether 
•he Gospel of John was genuine or not. 

In the ancient Syrian Church, whose chief seat was Edessa, in 
Mesopotamia, we have a most valuable testimony to . fti a 1II0ll , ^ 
John's Gospel in the Peshito version of the New Testa- ttwanctant w 
ment, executed as early as the middle of the second cen- -ions * 
tury in all probability, if not earlier. The superscription to the 
fourth Gospel in this version is : " The holy Gospel, the preaching 
of John the evangelist, which he spoke and published in Greek in 
Ephesus." 

The most ancient Latin version of the New Testament, made about 
the middle of the second century, and used in Northern Africa es- 
pecially, contained the fourth Gospel, which it attributed to John, 
and placed immediately after that of Matthew, as being an apostolic 
work. 

Tertullian, at Carthage, in the last part of the second century and 
in the first part of the third, is also a witness to the authority of 
John's Gospel in the North African Church. He observes that the 
authority of the apostolic Churches will defend Matthew and John, 
as well as Luke. It is clear from his remarks that he had no doubt 
that the Gospel of John had been in the Church ever since the death 
of that apostle. 

We have already referred to the testimony of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who flourished in the last part of the second and The ^^ ^ 
in the beginning of the third century, to John's having ciement'i tet- 
written his Gospel at the request of his friends. His in- tinM>ny - 
formation was derived from the oldest presbyters, as Eusebius states 
in giving the passage. He was instructed by Pantaenus, who was 
said to have heard some who had seen the apostles. On Clement, 
Neander remarks : " He convinced himself of the truth of Chris- 
tianity by free inquiry, after he had acquired an extensive knowledge 
of the systems of religion and the philosophy of divine things known 
at his time in the cultivated world. This free spirit of inquiry, 
which had conducted him to Christianity, led him, moreover, after 
he had become a Christian, to seek the society of eminent Christian 
teachers of different tendencies of mind in different countries. He 
informs us that he had had various distinguished men as his teachers : 
an Ionian in Greece; one from Coele-Syria; one in Magna Grsecia 
(Lower Italy), who came originally from Egypt; an Assyrian in 
Eastern Asia (doubtless Syria) ; and one of Jewish descent in Pales- 
tine." ' All this was before he was instructed by Pantaenus. As 
Pantaenus left Alexandria for India about A. D. 180, Clement must 

'Church Hist., rol. i, 691. Torrey's translation. 
Vol. I.— 38 
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have received instructions from him some time before that period 
He was instructed in Southern Italy, Greece, Eastern Asia (Syria), 
and Palestine, before he came to Egypt. These travels may be 
placed about A. D. 170, or earlier. The testimony of such a man 
respecting John's Gospel is very valuable, for he must have met with 
some whose membership in the Church dated back to the time of 
John's death. 

In the Epistle to Diognetus, written probably in the beginning of 
the second century, there are some passages, as we have already 
seen, taken from John's Gospel. One, at least, in the Epistle of Ig- 
natius to the Romans, published from the Syriac by Cureton, written 
about 115. Likewise in the Epistle of Barnabas, belonging probably 
to the last part of the first century, are also expressions that appear 
to have been taken from John's Gospel. 

In the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, a work written by a 
other ancient Christian in the last part of the first century, or in the 
toattmonie*. beginning of the second, are several references to John's 
Gospel. In the Testament of Benjamin (chap, iii) Christ is called 
" the Lamb of God and the Saviour of the world," from John i, 29; 
iv, 42. In Levi xiv Christ is " the light of the world given to en- 
lighten every man," a reference to John viii, 12 ; i, 9. " Then Abra- 
ham shall rejoice," Levi xviii, in reference to John viii, 56. 1 " Tne 
Spirit of truth bears witness to all things and accuses all," Judah xx, 
in reference *o John xv, 26 : xvi, 8. " Until the Most High send us 
salvation in the visitation : f the only begotten Son," Benjamin ix, 
in reference to the writing i of John, especially the Gospel. 

At the end of the works ol Clement of Alexandria there are about 
twenty-two pages of Greek, entitled, " Extracts from the writings of 
Theodotus and from the doctrine called Oriental belonging to tne 
times of Valentinus." Neander calls this epitome: "A document 
of the highest authority in relation to the Gnostic systems. It is, 
perhaps, the fragment of a critical collection, which Clement had 
drawn up for his own use during his residence in Syria"* (about 
A. D. 170). In this work there are about twenty-five passages from 
John's Gospel; sometimes they are quoted with the remark — the 
Saviour, the Lord, or the apostle says. The various sects of the ser- 
pent worshippers also made great use of this Gospel in the last half 
of the second century, and probably in the first half. 

We have thus seen that the Gospel of John was universally re- 
ceived in the Christian Church throughout the world, in the lasl half 
of the second century, as the work of the Apostle John, and was 

1 The same verb (ayaXktdofuu) is used both in John and in this Testament. 
•Church Hist, vol. i, 693. 
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very generally received by the heretics themselves as an author* 
ity. Now, how could this reception of the Gospel as the Q (n! ^ t ^ m tg qm 
work of the beloved disciple of Christ have been unani- indent tenimft. 
mous ' within fifty years of his death, if it had not been *** 
really written by him ? But, further, the testimonies to this Gospel 
go back to the beginning of the second, if not to the close of the first, 
^ntury, so that it certainly made its appearance very soon after the 
death of John, though in all probability before that event. 

To the external proofs of the genuineness of the fourth Gospel 
already given, we add the following : Apelles, a heretic of the last 
half of the second century, a disciple of Marcion, taught that " Christ, 
having risen after three days, showed himself to his disciples, and 
exhibited the prints of the nails and of his side " (Philosophoumena, 
lib. vii, sec. 38), from which it is evident that he used John's Gospel 
as an authority. The sect of Montanists, which arose in Phrygia 
about the middle of the second century, received the same Gospels 
with the rest of the Christians (Philosophoumena, lib. viii, sec. 19; 
Epiphanius, lib. ii; Haeresis xlviii). Praxeas, who came from Phrygia 
to Rome in the last part of the second century, received John's 
Gospel, as is evident from the manner in which Tertullian replies to 
him (Adversus Praxeam). Noetus of Smyrna, a Partripassian (about 
A. D. 230), evidently received John's Gospel, as appears from the 
answer given him by Hippolytus. Callistus of Rome (about A. D. 
too) quotes John xiv, 10 as an authority." Urban, bishop of Rome 
(about A. D. 225), quotes John xx, 22, 23. The learned Hippolytus 
(about A. D. 200-250) received John's Gospel. Novatian, presbyter 
of Rome (A. D. 250-275), in his work on the Trinity, makes exten- 
sive use of John's Gospel. Victorinus, bishop of Petavio (Pettau) 
in Upper Pannonia (Hungary) in the last part of the third century, 
quotes the fourth Gospel as John's. Firmilian, bishop of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, in his Epistle to Cyprian (about A. D. 255), quotes 
John xvii, 24; xx, 23, 25. Methodius, a man of great learning, 
bishop of Patara and Olympus in Lycia (in Asia Minor), and after- 
ward of Tyre in Phconicia, in the last half of the third century, uses 
John's Gospel. Lactantius, the celebrated Christian writer in Nico- 
media (in Asia Minor) (about A. D. 314), quotes as John's, John i, 
1-3 * Gelasius, of Cyzicus, states that the Nicene Council (which 
was held A. D. 325) expressed through Hosius, bishop of Cordova 
in Spain, its views respecting the divinity of Christ, beginning with 
the first verse of John's Gospel, and that a philosopher, in replying, 

1 Of course we except ihe obscure sect of Alogians at Thyatira about A D 
170-200, of whom wc shall speak in the future. 
'Philosophoumena, lib. it, sec. 12. *Divin. Instit., lib. iv f cap viii 
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also quoted John's Gospel. 1 Athanasius, who was present at the 
Council, states that the bishops quoted for the divinity of Christ 
John x, 30. This great theologian asks his opponents whether they 
believe the Son when he says, " I and my Father are one " (John 
x t 30) ; and, " He that hath seen me hath seen the Father " (John 
xiv, 9) ? Certainly, they would say, we believe him, since thus it is 
written." There appears to have been no doubt expressed in the 
Council respecting the apostolic origin and authority of John's Gos- 
pel. Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra in Galatia (about A. D. 330), 
quotes John i, 1, with the remark : " John, the holy apostle and dis- 
ciple of the Lord."* In the council held at Sardica, A. D. 347, 
we find that the bishops in their confession of faith quote John i, 3 ; 
* x, 30; xiv, 10.* The Council of Ancyra, in Galatia (semi-Arian), 
collected from seven provinces (A. D. 358), quotes, in its decrees, 
the first part of John's Gospel as what the Apostle John delivered.* 
Basil of Ancyra, and Georgius of Laodicea, members of this Coun- 
cil, and their associates, in their confession of faith, in various pas- 
sages use John's Gospel as an authority.* In the decree of the 
Council held A. D. 359, at Seleucia in Asia Minor, it is stated : " We 
also believe in the Holy Spirit, which our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ called the Paraclete (Comforter), having promised that after 
his departure he would send this to the apostles." This passage 
manifestly refers to John xiv, 26 as an authentic declaration of Christ 
This document is signed by forty-three bishops, and among them we 
find bishops of Phrygia, Lycia, Lydia (including the bishop of Phila- 
delphia), and Mytilene, places lying in the region of Ephesus/ In 
the decrees of the Oriental Council, held (about A. D. 363) at Laod- 
icea, about a hundred miles from Ephesus, the Gospel of John forms 
a part of the canon of Scripture.* The reception of John's Gospel 
by all parties in the general Council of Nicaea, in which the divinity 
of Christ was discussed and adopted as an article of faith — a doc- 
trine that finds such strong support in this Gospel — shows the deep 
conviction of its apostolic authority in the whole Church. The 
recognition of this Gospel as John's in all the regions about Ephe- 
sus, where the apostle spent the last part of his life and died, gives 
the assurance, that it really proceeded from him. For how, other- 
wise, could its genuineness have been universally acknowledged in 
the first half of the fourth century through all these regions ? The 

1 Historia Concilii Nicseni, lib. ii, cap. xii, xvii. 

• Athanasius, Epistola ad Afros Episcopos, sees. 6 and 7. 

•In Ensebius, Hist Theol., lib. ii, cap. xi. 4 In Theodoret, Eccles. Hist, libw tt 

• Epiphanius, Haeresis liii, cap. ii-xi. • Ibid., cap, xii-xxii. 

• In Epiphanius, Haeresis liii, cap. xxv, xxvi. • Photius, Syntag. Can., tit lit 
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* logians of Thyatira, who rejected this Gospel and the Apocal) f se, 
were very obscure ; the name of not a single member of the sect 
has come down to us. In the councils of the Church no representa- 
tive of the Alogians appears. It is difficult to say how long the sect 
lasted. Nothing more clearly shows the ignorance or the reckless- 
ness of the sect than their attributing this Gospel to the heretic 
Cerinthus, whose doctrine concerning the person of Christ w«s so 
entirely different from that set forth in the Gospel of John. 

THE UNITY OP AUTHORSHIP OP THE GOSPEL AND FIRST EPISTLE 

OP JOHN. 

That the fourth Gospel and the First Epistle of John had the 
same author is entirely certain. In comparing the two The similarity 
works, the identity of authorship strikes us like a sen- SJJJ^nS 
sation ; and a minute examination of their contents in- First Epistle of 
delibly fixes conviction. That able but sceptical critic, ictaL 
De Wette, remarks upon this subject: "So much is certain, that 
both writings, this Epistle [of John] and the fourth Gospel, proceed 
from the same author ; for both bear the most definite stamp of rela- 
tionship, as well in style as in conceptions ; both impress upon the 
reader the same charm of a kind nature." * He gives the following 
instances of similarity of style in both : irou&v rifv iMfieiav, to do the 
truth, i John i, 6 ; John iii, 21 : ob* tariv ^ dXrjdua tv rtvt, the truth 
is not in any one, 1 John i, 8 ; ii, 4 ; John viii, 44 : in rtfa aXijdelaf 
Avai } to be of the truth, 1 John ii, 21 ; John xviii, 37 : Urov diafidXov 
dvai, to be of the devil, 1 John iii, 8 ; John viii, 44 : 4* tov &eov dvai, 
to be of God, 1 John iii, 10; iv, 1 ; John vii, 17 ; viii, 47 ; in tov k6o- 
iwv dvai, to be of the world, 1 John iv, 5 ; John viii, 23 ; in tov *6ot- 
uov Xakdv, to speak of the world, 1 John iv, 5, is similar to John iii, 31, 
in 1% yifr XaXdv, to speak of the earth : Iv airrQ p&vouev, not airrdg iv 
4f*?v, we remain in him, and he in us, 1 John iv, 13, the same phraseology 
as John vi, 56 ; xv, 4 : iv rg OKorla, iv t$ tyurrl ireginarelv, in the dark- 
ness, in the light to walk, 1 John ii, 11 ; i, 6, 7 ; John viii, 12 ; xii, 35 : 
yivdxjKeiv tov tfedv, or xP^rov, to know God, or Christ, 1 John ii, 3, 4, 
13, 14 ; iv, 6-8 ; v, 20 ; John xvi, 3 ; xvii, 25 : t^v il^xA* tavrov ti&L. 
vat, to lay down his life, 1 John iii, 16; John x, 11, 17, 18; xv, 13 : apap- 
riav l%uv, to have sin, 1 John i, 8 ; John ix, 41 ; xv, 22, 24 ; xix, 11 : 
txuv Jc^v al&vtov, or rijv futfv, to have eternal life, or life, 1 John 
iii, 15; v, 12; John iii, 15, 36; v, 24, 39, 40; vi, 40, 47, 54: f*ro- 
Qaivtiv in tov davdrov rfc t^v fawjv, to pass from death unto life, 1 John 
iii, 14; John v, 24: vindv rdv nfopov, to overcome the world, 1 John 

1 EinleitQDg, p. 39b. 
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v, 4 ; John xvi, 33 : paprvptav Xa^pdveiv, to receive testimony, 1 John 
v, 9; John Hi, 11, 32 ; v, 34: afyetv rifv &papriav % to take away sin, 
1 John iii, 5 ; John i, 29. There is a peculiarity in John's writing! 
which De Wette notices, the union of an affirmative and a negative: 
14 We lie, and do not the truth," 1 John i, 6 ; " He confessed, and did 
not deny," John i, 20. Compare also 1 John i, 5, 8 ; ii, 4, 10, 27, 28, 
with John i, 3; iii, 20; v, 24; vii, 18; xvi, 29, 30. 

These are only a portion of the similar passages found in the Epis- 
tle and Gospel, which De Wette ' gives in proof of identity of author- 
ship of the two writings. Nothing more clearly shows the value of 
the testimony furnished by the Epistle to the genuineness of the 
Gospel, and the desperate straits of the impugners of this Gospel, 
than the denial of their unity by some of the ablest opponents of 
the former, including Strauss and Hilgenfeld. 

Nowhere in the ancient Church do we find a single doubt respect- 
lint KpisUe lVi % this Epistle ; it was never attributed to any other 
cf jam never than the beloved disciple who wroje the Gospel.* It was 
q used by Polycarp * — a disciple of John about A. D. 115, 



ChlIp0lL Eusebius states that Papias, who lived in Asia Minor in 

the first half of the second century, and is called by Irenaeus a 
hearer of John, " made use of testimonies from the First Epistle 
of John." 4 Nor could Eusebius be mistaken in this matter, for he 
had before him the work of Papias; and the peculiar style of John's 
Epistle, even though unnamed, is easily recognized wherever quoted. 
This Epistle in the Peshito-Syriac version, and in the Canon of 
Muratori, is attributed to the Apostle John, and it formed a part of 
the earliest Latin version. It is quoted by Irenaeus as the writing 
of John the disciple of the Lord ; * also by Clement * of Alexandria, 
and Tertullian T of Carthage, as John's. It is attributed to John by 
Origen, 9 and Eusebius ; 9 and Jerome remarks that it " is approved of 
by all ecclesiastics and learned men." 19 

1 Einleitung, p. 396. 

9 It is well known that the Alogians rejected both the Gospel of John and the 
Apocalypse. But Epiphanius was uncertain whether or not they rejected the Epis- 
tles of John. M Perhaps," says he, " also the Epistles they rejected (raja «fc *« r4f 
tmoroXtic iraptx/ftftfeii'), for these also agree with the Gospel and with the Apoca- 
lypse."-— Haeresis li, cap. xxxiv. 

•Polycarp's words are : Ilaf yapbf dv faj ttpoXoyy 'lnoovv Xptorto h eapkl £A#A» 
wiwu avrlxpiorbf ken, "For every one who does not acknowledge that Jesus Christ 
has come in the flesh is antichrist"— Epist to Philippians, 7. This is almost th* 
exact language of I John iv l 2, 3. * Hist. Eccles., lib. iii, xxxix. 

9 Contra Hstreses, iii, cap. xvi, sec 5. * Stromata, iii, cap vi, etc. 

f Lib. de PraMcrip., cap. xxxiiL • In Euseb., Hist. Eccles., vi, s&. 

9 iii, 2y "Lib. de Viris Illu* , cap. ix. 
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That the author of this Epistle was an eyewitness of the life of 
Christ is stated in the clearest manner in the beginning: "That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled, of the word of life; for the life was manifested, and we 
have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you that eternal life 
which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us." The writer 
characterizes himself as bearing witness to his contemporaries of 
what he saw and heard. If this language does not imply an eyewit- 
ness, what would ? 

The author of the Epistle being an eyewitness of Christ's life, and 
the unity of authorship of the Gospel and Epistle resting upon the 
clearest evidence, it follows that the author of the fourth Gospel was 
an eyewitness of the life of Christ ; and all antiquity, as we have al- 
ready seen, attributed both the Gospel and the Epistle to the Apostle 
John, the last surviving apostle of Christ. All the ancient Greek 
MSS. of this Gospel (about five hundred in number) attribute it to 
John, which shows that this was the superscription of the earliest 
manuscripts. 

The adversaries of this Gospel, being hard pressed by the external 
evidence in its favour, take refuge in the supposed silence of Papias 
respecting it. But we do not know that Papias was silent as his work 
is lost. It is true that Eusebius adduces no quotation we do not 
from him on John's Gospel, but the fact that Papias made ^JJJSrJJj 
use of testimonies from the First Epistle of John gives not say. 
indirect evidence for the Gospel. We do not know that Papias was 
discussing the Gospels in general at all. Eusebius states that he re- 
marked that Matthew wrote originally in Hebrew, and Mark from 
the instructions of Peter. There was no reason why he should have 
given any particulars abotft John's Gospel, for that evangelist spent 
the last part of his life not more than a hundred miles from the town 
of which Papias was bishop, and the facts pertaining to that Gospel 
were well known in the region of Papias. Eusebius does not tell us 
whether Papias made atay statement about Luke, nor was it neces- 
sary that Papias should, as Luke himself, in the preface to his Gospel, 
gives the source of his information. Eusebius does not state whether 
Papias used the Epistles of Paul ; is that an argument against their 
genuineness ? 

Tischendorf, 1 however, is of the opinion that we have proof that 

Papias did bear testimony to John's Gospel. He finds this proof in 

the Prologue to the Gospel of John in a Latin manuscript of the 

Vatican, which is very ancient : M The Gospel of John was published 

1 Origin of the Four Gospels, p. 199. 



i 
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and given to the Churches by John while still living in the body, as 
Papias, of Hierapolis, a dear disciple of John, related in the last of 
his five books." * We confess our inability to determine what value 
should be given to this document. 

Irenaeus remarks, that the presbyters, in speaking of different condi- 
tions of the redeemed in heaven, say that "on this account the Lord 
said: 'In my Father's (house) are many mansions/"" Here is a 
clear reference to John's Gospel (chap, xiv, 2), with which these 
presbyters were acquainted, and which they acknowledged as an au- 
thentic history of Christ But who were these presbyters that thus 
used John ? Irenaeus answers that by calling them " the disciples of 
the apostles " (ol npea0vrepoi t£>v anwrrdXcw fiadfirtU). In this class 
he may have included Papias, though it is not improbable that Ire- 
naeus may have derived his information from the work of Papias. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE THAT THE FOURTH GOSPEL PROCEEDED 
FROM THE APOSTLE JOHN. 

If the fourth Gospel is the work of the Apostle John several things 

Pom* of the must accor( ^ Wlt ^ ^ at ^ act * *• The author must show 
internal eft. his acquaintance with the Hebrew, or with the Aramaic 
dence " language ; at least, he must give no proof of his ignorant e 

of it. 2. He must not betray any ignorance of the topography of tue 
regions of Christ's ministry, or of the customs of the Jews at that 
period. 3. There should be some indications in the narrative that 
the author was, or may have been, an eyewitness of the life of Christ. 

Now these conditions are fully satisfied in this Gospel. But, fur- 
ther, we find some particulars in the narrative of such a peculiar na- 
ture that it is clear the author of the Gospel was an eyewitness of 
the scenes described. 

The author shows his knowledge of Hebrew by the translation 
John »how8 in he has given of Zechariah xii, 10 (in part) in chapter 

toowfcSre of xix » 3 7 : " They shal1 look on him whom thev Pureed/' 
Hebrew. which could not have been taken from the Septuagint, 

nor from the Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel, in neither of which 
is there any thing to correspond to the Hebrew ijn, to pierce. He ap- 

1 Evangelium Iohanivis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab Iohanne adhuc £a 
corpore constitute, sicut Papias nomine Hierapolitanus, discipulus I oh an n is caiua, 
in exotericis id est in extremis quinque libris retulit.— Patrum Apostol. Opera. Lcip- 
«g» i875- The editors of this work think the passage spurious. 

• The Greek in Irenaeus (lib. v f xxxvi, sec. 2) is, h rtrff to& irarpif pov fwvut drat 
wolLX&c, in those of my Father are many mansions. The Greek in John xiv, a it, 
kv ry oUla rod narpoc fiov poval noXXal elotv % in the house of my Father are many 
mansions. The word ftoval (mansions), occurs nowhere in the New Testament ex- 
7ept in John's Gospel, and was rarely used in this sense outside of it 
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pearti also to have based the passage (chap, xii, 15) upon the Hebrew 
text of Zechariah ix, 9. In other passages he follows the LXX. He 
also shows his knowledge of Hebrew or Aramaic by giving the orig- 
inal and its translation into Greek : Rabbi, master (chap, i, 38) ; Afes- 
tias, Christ (ver. 41) ; Cephas, a rack (ver. 42) ; Siloam, sent (chap, 
ix, 7). He gives the Hebrew or Aramaic word for AiOforporrop 
(Pavement), Gabbatha (chap, xix, 13), and the meaning of the He- 
brew Rabbouni, master (chap, xx, 16). Bethesda, the name he gives 
a pool with five porches in Jerusalem (chap, v, 2), meaning House of 
Mercy, is a regular Aramaic name. As Aramaic expressions, we may 
name yevrodai ^avdrov, to taste death, (chap, viii, 52) ; the use of (wcav- 
6aXl$u> in a moral sense, to give offense (chaps, vi, 61 ; xvi, 1) ; ofya- 
y%w, in the sense to confirm, approve (chaps, iii, 33 ; vi, 27). Evrev- 
dev Kai evrevdev, hence and hence (chap, xix, 18), for on this side and on 
that, is in imitation of the Hebrew run* rwo. The phrase 6 <tp£6>v 
rov toopov rcvrov, the prince of this world, for Satan (chap, xii, 31), 
is Rabbinical. 1 

The sense in which the author uses ^«r, light, atorla, darkness, odtf, 
flesh, nvevpa, spirit, is decidedly Jewish. The illustrations drawn 
from a shepherd and his flock (chap, x, 1-29), and from living 
waters (chaps, iv, 10; vii, 37, 38), are also Jewish. The author's 
references to the Old Testament, especially to the prophecies per- 
taining to the Messiah and his times, are what was to be expected 
from a Christian who had been brought up in Judaism. He uses the 
word law in several places (chaps, x, 34; xii, 34; xv, 25) for the 
Old Testament in general, which no one but a Jew would have done. 

The author is well acquainted with the customs of the Jews. He 
speaks of the passover (chap, ii, 13, etc.) ; the feast of tabernacles 
(chap, vii, 2); the feast of dedication in winter (chap, x, 22); and 
the day of preparation (before the sabbath) (chap, xix, 14, 31, 42) ; 
their purifications (chaps, ii, 6; iii, 25 ; xviii, 28); and the penalty 
of excommunication from the synagogue (chap, ix, 34). He knows 
in what period of time the temple was built (forty-six years) (chap, 
ii, 20); and that Annas was the father-in-law of Caiaphas* (chap, 
xviii, 13). 

The author also shows an exact acquaintance with the Samaritans 
In the account of the interview of Christ with the woman of Samaria 
at Jacob's well, she says : " I know that Messiah cometh. When he 

1 Lightfoot, in commenting on John xii, 31, adduces a considerable number of pas- 
sages fron the ancient Rabbles in illustration of this usage. 

* In John xi, 51 it is stated that Caiaphas was high priest that year— that is, the 
fear in which Christ was crucified. This does not imply that the high priest was 
changed every year, but simply that Caiaphas was high priest at that time. 
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is come, he will tell us all things " (chap, iv, 25). There can be no 
doubt that the Samaritans of that age expected a Messiah, for the 
high priest of that people at NablQs, about six years ago, stated to me 
that he expected a Messiah. 1 He based his expectation chiefly upon 
Deuteronomy xviii, 18. This was, doubtless, a traditional doctxine, 
and it is not to be supposed that if the ancient Samaritans had held 
no such view the moderns would have taken it up. The Samar- 
itan woman also said to Christ: "Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain, and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship " (chap, iv, 20). Here the woman refers to the 
controversy between the Jews and Samaritans respecting the proper 
place of divine worship. The Samaritans, in rejecting all the Old 
Testament except the Pentateuch, deprived the Jews of every proof 
that Jerusalem was the place where worship should be offered. They 
also changed " Ebal " to " Gerizira " in their Pentateuch, so as to 
make the latter the place in which Moses commanded that an altar 
should be built and offerings made (Deut. xxvii, 4-8). On Gerizim 
— to which the Samaritan woman refers, " in this mountain," close to 
Jacob's well — the Samaritans had a temple built in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, which was destroyed by John Hyrcanus * (B. C. 129). 
The high priest of the Samaritans told me that he regarded Gerizim 
(Nablus) as the place where worship should be rendered, and that 
he considered the modern Jews as a species of heretics, acting in 
many things contrary to the law. How accurate, then, is the ac- 
count of this people and their relations to the Jews, given by the au- 
thor of the fourth Gospel ! 

In the controversy between the Jews and Samaritans Christ de- 
cides in favour of the Jews, and declares : " Ye (Samaritans) wor- 
ship ye know not what : we (the Jews) know what we worship ; for 
salvation is of the Jews " (chap, iv, 22). It is very clear that Christ 
recognizes the authority of the Jewish dispensation in using "we," 
and that he has no reference to a small portion of the Jews who 
were spiritual. In short, there is not the slightest trace of Gnosti- 
cism in the passage.* When Christ snys, " Salvation is of the Jews," 
the context requires the meaning tc be : " Salvation pertains to and 
proceeds from the Jews." 

The author of the fourth Gospel shows an accurate knowledge of the 
country in which Christ exetcised his ministry. The statement in 
chap, iv respecting Jacob's w 11, close to Mount Gerizim, and close by 

1 See my interview with the high priest of the Samaritans at Nablfls, in my Jovt 
cey to Egypt and the Holy Land, pp. 183-186. 
• Josephus, Antiq., b. xiii, chap, ix, sec I* 
9 HilgenfekTs exposition of the passage is very arbitrary. 
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Sjchar, 1 or Shechera, near a parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his 
son Joseph, and on the way from Judea into Galilee, is Typographical 
very accurate. The answer of the Samaritan woman, accuracy of the 
" the well is deep," is also accurate, for it is not less than * ^"^ 
seventy-five feet* in depth. East of the well, close to it, and lying 
but little lower than it, is a valley running north and south, which 
was set in wheat when the writer was there, and from time immemorial 
has been, doubtless, sowed with this grain. This very field may have 
suggested the beautiful language of Christ : " Say not ye, There are 
yet four months, and then cometh harvest ? behold, I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; for they are white already 
to harvest " (chap, iv, 35). 

In chap, ix, 7 our Saviour says to the blind man, " Go, wash in the 
pool of Siloam." Of this pool Josephus speaks : " The valley called 
that of the Cheesemakers, which, we said, separates the ridge of the 
upper city from the lower ridge, extends down to Siloam,* for thus 
we called the fountain, which was large and sweet." 4 We found this 
fountain just where Josephus locates it, at the end of the valley di- 
viding Jerusalem. 

In chap, xi, 18 it is said : " Now Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem 
about fifteen furlongs off." When in Palestine we made an estimate 
of the distance of this village from Jerusalem, and found it about 
one mile and three fourths to St. Stephen's gate in the east wall/ 
In chapter xviii, 1 it is stated that " Jesus with his disciples went 
out beyond the brook Cedron* (Kidron), where was a garden." 
In speaking of the Mount of Olives, Josephus remarks : " It lies 
east of Jerusalem, from which it is separated by a deep ravine, which 

'This form of the name, instead of Zvxqi, Sychem (in Acts and often in LXX), 
Zuupa, Sikima, as it was sometimes called, may have been a provincialism with the 
Jews of Galilee, or it may have been derived from ^fJD, shtktr, falsehood, given 
the place in contempt. Beelzebub was changed into Beelzebul, for example. It is, 
however, possible that the village Askar, not far from the well, on the shoulder of 
Ebal, may be intended. • As we found by triaL 

'John and Josephus in this passage use exactly the same word ZiXodfL 

4 Bel. Jud., lib. v, cap. iv, I. 

'Fifteen Greek furlongs make three thousand and thirty yards. 
The reading, in chap, xviii, 1 is not uniform in the MSS. Tischendorf adopts 
rod Kidpov, from the Codex Sinaiticus, and Tregelles ruv Kitpuv, from Codex Vat- 
Icanus. We would prefer the Alexandrian Codex, which gives rati Kidpuv. The 
variations in the MSS. arose from the copyists' ignorance of the Hebrew name of the 
brook, Ti"Hp, qidron {turbid), which they mistook for the plural of the Greek 
Mpoc, a cedar, and, consequently, they sometimes inserted a plural article before it, 
as it is also written in T Kings xv, 13. Josephus writes it in the singular, Kt&puv. 
Kedp&vo?. There is no proof that the author of the fourth Gospel supposed Ui« 
brook was named after cedar trees. 
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is called Cedron 1 (Kedp&v)" In one place he calls it a brook 
{Xfifiofff>og) y just as in John. Cedron occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. Just east of the dry bed of the Kidron, at the foot 
of the Mount of Olives, the garden (Gethsemane) into which our 
Saviour went is still pointed out. 

In chap, iii, 23 we have the statement : u And John also was bap- 
tizing in Enon near to Salim, because there was much water (Mam 
TroAAd, many waters ox fountains) there." Enon is a Chaldee word, 
pry, meaning fountains. To this Enon (or, rather, ^£non) Jerome 
refers: "<A£non, near Salim, where John baptized, as it is written 
in the Gospel according to John (chap, iii, 23) ; and, until the pres- 
ent time, the place is shown, eight miles to the south of Scythopolis, 
near Salim and the Jordan." * 

In chapter vi, 19, in speaking of the disciples crossing the north 
end of the Sea of Galilee, from the eastern shore to Bethsaida on the 
western,- it is stated: "When they had rowed about twenty- five or 
thirty furlongs " — that is, about three miles, or three and a half—" they 
see Jesus walking on the sea." When he enters the ship, "immedi- 
ately the ship was at the land whither they went " (verse 21). The 
Sea of Galilee is not more than six or seven miles in width in its 
widest part, and the whole distance that the disciples rowed in 
crossing could not have been more than four miles. It is clear from 
this that the author of the fourth Gospel was well acquainted with 
this sea. 

It is a remarkable fact that nowhere in this Gospel does Tiberias, 
John's notice on tne Sea of Galilee, occupy any prominence, being 
of Tiberias. mentioned only once (chap, vi, 23) as the place from 
which boats had come. The natural explanation is, that during the 
ministry of Christ it was a place of no importance, as it was founded 
by Herod Antipas, who was banished A. D. 39. Tiberias was, how* 
ever, a place of great importance during the Jewish war, and for sev- 
eral centuries subsequently. How natural it would have been for a 
forger in the second century to make Tiberias prominent in Christ's 
history ! In several places in this Gospel mention is made of Cana 
of Galilee (chaps, ii, 1, 11 ; iv, 46 ; xxi, 2). This is to be identified 
with the modern village, Kefr Kenna, containing about six hundred 
inhabitants, situated about five miles north-east of Nazareth, on the 
road to Tiberias, and to other points on the coast of the Sea of Gal- 
ilee. We passed by this place in 1870 on the way from Tiberias to 

1 Bellum Jud. ( lib. v, cap. ii, sec. 3. 

3 Onomasticon. This work was originally written liy Eusebins (who was bishop 
of Cesarea in Palestine,) and was translated into Latin, with additions, by Jerome, who 
spent a large portion of his life in Bethlehem, in Palestine, where he died. 
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Nazareth, and found in it the remains of a church. Willibald 1 
(A. D. 722) visited it on his way from Nazareth to Mount Tabor, 
and states : " A large church stands there, and near the altai is still 
preserved one of the six vessels which our Lord commanded to fill 
with water to be turned into wine." The village is mentioned by 
Saewulf • (A. D. 1102) as the Cana of Galilee, six miles north-east of 
Nazareth, where Christ turned water into wine. When our Saviour 
was on the way from Jerusalem to Capernaum, he was found at Cana 
(chap, iv, 46) — where he was visited by the nobleman whose son 
was sick — which lies on the way from Nazareth to Capernaum. The 
Cana suggested by Robinson, eleven miles north of Nazareth, is 
wholly unsuitable to some statements in this Gospel, as well as to 
some passages in Joseph us.' "The Greek Christians of Palestine," 
says Dr. Zeller, " never doubted the identity of Kefr Kenna with the 
Cana of the Gospel." 4 

In chap, xi, 54 it is said that Jesus departed from the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, and " went unto a country near to the desert, ctnut'iTtattto 
into a city called Ephraim." This Ephraim is stated by W^aim. 
Jerome * to be five miles east of Bethel, with which place it is con- 
nected by Josephus,* who remarks that Vespasian captured " Bethel 
and Ephraim, small towns." It was about ten miles from Jerusalem, 
and near the desert. Respecting this small place, then, our evan- 
gelist is exact. 

In chap, i, 28 the best MSS., supported by the Peshito-Syriac, 
read : " These things were done in Bethany beyond Jordan, where 
John was baptizing." The English version here has Bethabara, but 
Bethany has been received into the text by both Tischendorf and 
Tregelles. Nothing is known of this place beyond the Jordan. No 
one in his right mind can suppose that the evangelist has transferred 
the Bethany, which he himself tells us is about fifteen furlongs from 
Jerusalem (chap, xi, 18), to the country beyond the Jordan ! 

The author of the fourth Gospel, in every instance in which he can 
be tested, shows a most accurate knowledge of the regions where 
Christ exercised his ministry ; such knowledge as could have been 
possessed alone by one living in that country, unless we are to sup- 
pose that the author, if a forger, went to Palestine purposely to study 
the country and to mark the distances of places, with a view to de- 
ceive ! But all his geographical statements are too natural to have 
been the result of design ! 

1 Early Travels in Palestine, Bonn's edition, p. 16. • Ibid., p. 47. 

'See the discussion of this subject in my Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land 
pp. 905-907. 4 In Explorations of Palestinian Society. 

* Onomasticon * Bellum Jud , lib. iv, cap. ix, sec c> 
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THE EVANGELIST GIVES MANY PARTICULARS THAT COULD HAVE 
COME ONLY PROM ONE WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE SCENES 
DESCRIBED. 

He names definitely, " the next day M (chap, i, 35) ; " about the 

PMsajres too- ten * n nour " ( ver - 39) * s * x water P ots an d the contents of 
gwunganeje- each (chap, ii, 6) ; the definite number of years during 
tnea "* which the Jews said the temple was building (ver. 20) ; 

the hour of the day (about the sixth) when Jesus sat upon the well 
(chapter iv, 6) ; the time Jesus staid among the Samaritans (two 
days) (ver. 49) ; the hour at which the fever left the nobleman's son 
(ver. 52) ; that the pool of Bethesda had five porches * (chap. v t 2) ; 
that the impotent man had been afflicted thirty-eight years. The 
account of the man who was born blind, and to whom sight was 
given by Christ, and the questions of the Pharisees and the answers 
(chap, ix), could have been written only by an eyewitness. The 
evangelist gives many particulars respecting the resurrection of 
Lazarus which indicate an eyewitness. He gives the name of the 
high priest's servant * whose right ear Peter cut off (chap, xviii, 10). 
He states the weight of the myrrh and aloes brought by Nicodemus 
for the burial of Christ (chap, xix, 39). He gives particulars respect- 
ing the grave-clothes after Christ's resurrection (chap, xx, 5-7) ; the 
distance that the disciples dragged the net (chap, xxi, 8) ; and the 
number of fishes that were in it (ver. 11). 

We find also other evidence that the author of this Gospel was an 
other evidence eyewitness of the life of Christ. In chap, i, 14 he says : 
that John was " And we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begot- 
aneyewltnes. tcn Qf tfcc p ather » j n chap xix> ^ after the sta tement 

that one of the soldiers pierced the side of Christ, out of which there 
immediately came blood and water, the evangelist adds : " And he 
who has seen it, has borne testimony to it, and his testimony is true, 
and that one knows that he speaks the truth that ye may believe." 
This language points out the writer himself as the eyewitness of what 
he describes. The use of the perfect tense has seen (kupaK&f) and 
has borne testimony (/Liepaprvpf^e) shows that the witness was still 
living when the Gospel was written ; and the declaration that the 
one who has seen it, and borne testimony to it, knows that he speaks 
the truth, is fully conscious of it, implies the writer himself. Nor is 
this inference weakened by the fact that the witness is called fccrf- 

1 They were, of course, destroyed with Jerusalem, A. D. 7a 

* He say* (chap, xviii, 15), in speaking of Peter and himself, " That disciple (htra- 
lelf ) was known unto the high priest" How natural, then, that he should know the 
name of the servant fiom his having visited the house, in all probability. 
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woe,' that one. That Ikwvoc, that one, can be used by a speaker 
or writer as referring to himself, is clear from another passage in this 
Gospel When our Saviour asked the man to whom he had given 
sight if he believed on him, and he answered, u Who is he. Lord, 
that I may believe on him ? M Christ said to him : " Thou hast both 
teen him, and he who is talking with thee is that one'* (£*«voc) (chap. 
ix, 37). Here Christ, who is speaking, calls himself that o/ie [kiceivo$) ; 
of course, John could do the same.* 

In several places in this Gospel mention is made of the disciple 
whom Jesus loved (chaps, xiii, 23 ; xix, 26 ; xx, 2 ; xxi, The author of 
7, 20), and it is stated that "this is the disciple that tes- JJj^SSPto £ 
tifieth of these things, and wrote these things : and we xxi, *. 
know that his testimony is true " (chap, xxi, 24). The whole of this 
twenty- fourth verse, at least the last part of it, "and we know that 
his testimony is true," was in all probability written by elders of the 
Church at Ephesus as an attestation to this Gospel, before it was 
sent abroad into the Churches ; and, at the same time, the name of 
John was, doubtless, prefixed to it. It would have been unsuitable 
for the evangelist to say of himself: "We know that his testimony 
is true." Certain it is, indeed, that this verse, at all events, testifies 
to the fact that this Gospel was written by the beloved disciple. And 
this testimony refers to the entire preceding Gospel, and forbids the 
idea that the twenty-first chapter is an addition to the original ac- 
count. Nor has there ever been a copy of John's Gospel found 
without this chapter; 

But there remains the question, Was this beloved disciple John? 
This must be answered in the affirmative, as no other WM J(-n| U|e 
disciple satisfies all the requirements of the case. Three beloved dtad- 
of our Saviour's disciples — Peter, James, and John — were p,e? 
the most intimate companions of their Master. These he took 
with him to be the witnesses of his transfiguration (Matt, xvii, x ; 
Mark ix, 2 ; Luke ix, 28) ; and to be his companions while in his 
agony in the garden of Gethsemane (Matt, xxvi, 37). On another 
occasion, "he suffered no man to follow him save Peter, James, 
and John" (Mark v, 37). It was these three disciples who asked 

1 The Greek is, ftdccfvof cifcv ori 6Xtr&i Afyct, and that one knows that ht says !ht 
truth. 

• In the clouds of Aristophanes, when Strepsiades, having gone upon the roof ol 
the school of Socrates, is setting fire to it, one of the scholars inquires: "Who is 
setting fire to our house ? " To which Strepsiades answers : •' That one (Uelvof) whose 
cloak ycri stole." But it was the cloak of Strepsiades himself that had been stolen ; 
so that he calls himself teelvoc, just as John does. It is to no purpose that Hilgen- 
feld objects that this is comedy ; for it is Greek, and very good Greek, too, expressed 
in the clearest manner. 
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Christ privately concerning the destruction of the temple (Mark 
xiii, 3). 

The beloved disciple who wrote the fourth Gospel could not be 
James, for he was killed by Herod about twelve years after the cru- 
cifixion of Christ (Acts xii, 12). Nor could it have been Peter, for 
the beloved disciple is distinguished from him (John xiii, 23, 24) ; so 
that John alone is the remaining intimate companion who could have 
written the fourth Gospel. 1 The ancient Christian Church never 
doubted that the beloved disciple was John, who leaned upon the 
breast of Christ. Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus in the last part of 
the second century, and Irenseus and Origen speak of it as a well- 
known fact. 

It has, however, been objected, that it seems improper for John to 
designate himself as the disciple whom Jesus loved, as this is a re- 
flection on his associates. But even supposing that it was not in good 
taste for him to do so, does that prove that he never did it ? How 
many things have been done in what is called " bad taste " by the 
greatest and holiest of men ! Paul tells us that he withstood Peter 
"to the face, because he was to be blamed" (Gal. ii t 11). Why 
might not John do something for which he could be blamed ? How 
far a writer may speak of the intimate relations existing between 
himself and eminent men, or even speak in commendation of him- 
self, is a matter of taste. St. Paul declares that he " laboured more 
abundantly than they (apostles) all M (1 Cor. xv, ro) ; and " I suppose,*' 
says he, " that I was not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles M 
(2 Cor. xi, 5). 

But it is by no means clear that there is any impropriety in John 
speaking of himself as the disciple whom Jesus loved. The Gospel 
and the First Epistle of John reveal to us a deep moral and re- 
ligious nature, and a most affectionate disposition. Is it not, then, in 
the highest degree probable that Christ especially loved him ? It is 
clear from the other Gospels, as we have already seen, that he was 
one of the favourites of Christ. He does not say in his Gospel that 
Jesus loved him more than the other disciples, though this might be 
inferred. He makes his statements on this point with a great deal 
of delicacy. But, further, when John wrote his Gospel, all the other 
disciples, except Andrew,* it seems, were dead. What impropriety 

1 The hypothesis has been proposed by Liitzelberger that Andrew was the be. 
tared disciple. But it is evident from the Gospels that Andrew was not one of the 
intimate disciples of Christ, and John i, 40 seems to distinguish him from the au- 
thor of the Gospel, for one of the two disciples named is Andrew, and the other ap- 
pears to be John. 

"According to the Canon of Mnratori, Andrew was still alive when John wrote 
hit Gospel. 
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was there in his speaking, then, of the love his Saviour had for him ? 
To illustrate this from mere human relations : suppose any one in 
writing his autobiography, when his mother was dead, and all his 
brothers and sisters, too, in calling to mind the deep affection of his 
mother for him, should state, " I was a favourite child of my mother," 
could he be justly censured by any one ? Further, John nowhere 
makes himself prominent in his Gospel. He nowhere gives his 
name ; but Peter here, as well as in the other Gospels, is the prom- 
inent disciple, and exhibits the same traits of character as we find in 
them ; and this is a proof of the true historical character of John's 
narrative. ' 

It is a remarkable fact, and can be explained only on the supposi- 
tion that the Apostle John is the author of this Gospel, that John 
the Baptist is everywhere called simply John. In this Gospel his 
name occurs nineteen times. In Matthew he is seven times called 
John the Baptist, in Mark four times, and in Luke four times. But 
it was quite natural in John the evangelist to make no distinction 
between Johns, as he knew but one of that name, the Baptist. 

The chief objection brought against the fourth Gospel is, that the 
picture it gives of the person of Christ, the method of chief ottfecttoo 
his teaching, his long discourses and their contents, are » John's gob. 
different from what we find in the other three Gospels. SL^tton* of 
There is in this objection just truth enough to present an Cllriil * 
apparent difficulty, which, however, disappears upon careful reflection. 

In the first place it is to be observed, that there is no reason to 
suppose that the first three Gospels give an exhaustive view of the 
peison and teachings of Christ, since but one ' of the authors of them 
was an eyewitness of the acts of Christ, and heard his discourses. 
We, indeed, find several events in the Gospel of John which must 
have occurred, but are not recorded in the other Gospels, especially 
our Saviour's visits to Jerusalem* at the great festivals. In that 
city he must have performed miracles, taught, and been drawn into 
controversies with the Jews, just as is recorded in John's Gospel. 
The statement of the ancient Church is, no doubt, correct, that John 
wrote last of the evangelists, and to supply the omissions of the others. 
It is certain that he was acquainted with the other Gospels, and that 
bis Gospel supplements them. 

As the first three Gospels set forth the teachings of Christ chiefly 
in parables, and his numerous miracles— all of which are easily trans- 
Mark also may have been present at some of the scenes he describes. 

'Christ's teaching in Jerusalem is implied in Matt xxiii, 37 : •• O Jerusalem. Jeru- 
salem, . . . how often would I have gathered thy children together, n etc. 1 1 seems also, 
from Luke xi, 51, xiii, 22, and xvii, 1 1, that Christ sometimes went up to Jerusalem 

Vol.. I. — o0 
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tnitted to others, and well adapted to the purposes of instruction, 
but do net enter deeply into Christ's relation to his Father, or to his 
followers — the Gospel of John, in supplying the omissions of the 
other three, and in rarely touching the same points, naturally appears 
different from them. This Gospel, it is true, relates, in common 
with them, the baptism of Christ, and the incidents connected with 
his crucifixion and resurrection, which are events that could not be 
omitted in any history of our Lord. 

The relation that John bears to Christ resembles that of Plato to 
Socrates; he is emphatically the philosophical evangelist. The 
representations given of Socrates by Xenophon and Plato seem to 
be different, and Bleek well observes : " Some have held the two 
to be irreconcilable, and that for the most part Xenophon 's represen- 
tation of Socrates is alone true, and they have deemed the Socrates 
of Plato to be purely a creature of his imagination. The one-sided- 
ness of this view has been acknowledged in more recent times ; for 
if Socrates had appeared as a teacher merely in the way in which 
he appears in Xenophon, if the speculative element was not really 
in him as Plato represents it to be, it would be difficult to compre- 
hend how from him several highly speculative philosophical schools 
could have proceeded. Rather, each of the two representations 
gives us Socrates only on definite sides, the union of which affords 
us a more complete picture of him. But if a human philosopher 
like Socrates, in his appearance, has exhibited so many traits that 
two of his intimate disciples could give representations of their mas- 
ter so different, and which, apparently, have so little in common, yet 
are true, this is still more conceivable of Christ, of him who must 
necessarily present in his person and life a still richer fulness, since 
he was to be the Redeemer of men of the most varied individualities. 
It is, therefore, to be taken for granted that we shall naturally find 
that, even of his more intimate disciples, one has more fully compre- 
hended and appropriated one side of his character and the method 
of his operation, while another has the other side." 1 

We may observe that, as the light of the sun, reflected from differ- 
ent bodies, gives us different kinds of light, all of which exist in the 
sun, so we have from the different evangelists different reflections of 
the person of Christ, which, combined, give us a complete image of 
him. 

But there are not wanting in the other Gospels evidences of 
similarities be- the same person and character that we find in the Christ 

MkTurc other of J ohn ' How like J ohn is the followin g passage : "All 
e?angttii»ttt. things are delivered unto me of my Father : and no man 

1 Einleitung, by Mangold, pp. 224. 22s. 
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knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Far 
ther, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him M 
(Matthew xi, 27) ; similar to this is Luke x, 22. Of like import is the 
language of Christ to Peter, when the latter acknowledged him as 
the Christ, the Son of the living God: "Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-jona : for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven " (Matt, xvi, 17). The language of Christ 
in Matt, xxviii, 18, "All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth,"' is quite similar to that in John Hi, 33, "The Father loveth 
the Son, and hath given all things into his hand." Our Lord's argu- 
ment in refuting the Sadducees, that because God calls himself the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and not being the God of the dead 
but of the living (Matt, xxii 32 ; Mark xii, 26 ; Luke xx, 37, 38), there* 
fore they live unto Him, is of a highly metaphysical character, equal 
to almost any thing of the kind we find in John. The question our 
Saviour put to his hearers, " If David call him (Christ) Lord, how is 
he his son ? " (Matt, xxii, 45), is also of a metaphysical character. 

The Gospel of John, it is true, sets forth the divinity of Christ 
clearly and strongly, yet it does not contradict what is taught in the 
other Gospels, as may be inferred from passages already quoted. 
The power of forgiving sins that Christ claimed and exercised (Matt. 
ix, 2-6; Mark ii, 5-10; Luke v, 20-24) implies his divinity. The 
Tubingen school of critics, the chief opponents of John's Gospel, 
acknowledge the Apocalypse to be the writing of John, and in this 
the divinity of Christ is strongly asserted. 1 The Apostle Paul asserts 
the same doctrine in the undisputed Epistle to the Romans, 9 to say 
nothing of his other Epistles. But as Paul was at various times in 
the company of the apostles, and knew many who were acquainted 
vith Christ, it is not to be supposed that in fundamental principles 
here was a difference between him and the others. He must have 
known what Christ said of himself. 

The main question, however, in respect to the discourses of Christ 
as recorded by John is, Are they related as they were Do« John re- 
delivered by Christ, or did John cast them into his own chri*? 1Te SS 
mould? and is it not possible that after the lapse of many ooum. 
years he may have attributed to Christ, in some instances, what was 
the result of his own experience and reflection ? It must be ac- 
knowledged that there is a greater liability in men to forget dis- 
courses than to forget remarkable works. What the eyes behold is 

1 For example, *' I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, smith the 
Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighti*" (chap, i, 8 
see also chaps. v, 8-14 ; xvii, 14 ; xxii, 13). 

1 "Christ, who is God over all blessed for ever M (chap, ix, 5). 
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more deeply fixed than what the ears hear. The miracles of Christ 
must have been indelibly impressed upon John's mind for all time. 
But as the discourses of Christ grew out of certain miracles or im- 
portant events, it is not at all likely that his words, in substance at 
least, faded from the beloved disciple's mind ; and it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that John has always given the Saviour's exact Ian* 
guage as spoken in Aramaic. That John should intentionally make 
Christ utter merely his ideas is inconceivable. Our Saviour prom* 
ised to send the Holy Spirit to bring to the remembrance of the 
apostles all that he had said unto them (John xiv, 26). 

We have already remarked on the striking similarity of language 
and conception between the First Epistle of John and his Gospel, 
which is to be explained, not by supposing that he attributes his ideas 
to Christ, but that the doctrines of the Saviour, in the form in which 
they are presented in the Gospel, produced upon John the deepest 
impression, moulding his thoughts, and, to a certain extent, their form. 
The Epistle is the reflex of what he learned from Christ. The phil- 
osophical and deeply spiritual truths of Christ's teaching found in 
the nature of this apostle a sympathetic response. We have every 
reason to believe that the discourses of Christ, as well as his acts, have 
been related with great fidelity by this evangelist. It is not improb- 
able that, at a very early period, he made notes of our Saviour's dis- 
courses, and perhaps, also, of our Saviour's acts. 

A proof of the historical character of the remarks of Christ is found 
in the obscure references which he makes to his crucifixion and res- 
urrection : " Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up " 
(chap, ii, 19). The Jews supposed the reference was to their tem- 
ple ; but the evangelist remarks, " He spake of the temple of his 
body." " And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me" (chap, xii, 32). "This," remarks the evangelist, "he 
said, signifying what death he should die." Of an obscure nature, 
also, without the subsequent history, is the remark : " And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up " (chap, iii, 14). Christ obscurely refers to his crucifix- 
ion and resurrection when he says : " I lay down my life, that I might 
take it again " (chap, x, 17). He also hints at his resurrection and 
ascension in these words : " What and if ye shall see the Son of man 
tfacend up where he was before ? " (chap, vi, 6a). If the passages re* 
ferring to Christ's crucifixion and resurrection had been invented, 
or if his genuine expressions on this subject had passed through one 
or two hands, they would have assumed a more definite form. In the 
other Gospels Christ is represented as foretelling his death and resur 
rection with more precision (Matt, xvi, ax ; Mark viii, 31 ; Luke ix, 22) 
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A proof of the genuineness of the discourses of Christ may be 
drawn from the fact that the impression made by them is j^*, of g^. 
given, and the misunderstanding of them in several in- «ineae»intt» 
stances is stated (chaps, vii, 33-36; viii, 21, 22, etc.). discourses of 
This, however, will appear more clearly from the consid- <M * ****■• 
eration of the discourses themselves, which will be found to contain 
nothing unsuitable for Christ to have taught, and, at the same time, 
to bear internal marks of genuineness. Chapter iii contains a con- 
versation of our Saviour with Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, in 
which he sets forth the spiritual nature of his kingdom, and teaches 
the doctrine of the new birth. That a Jewish ruler should come 
secretly to Christ by night, for fear of the Jews, to learn his doc- 
trines, is not at all incredible. Nicodemus declares his conviction 
that Christ is a teacher sent from God, and he was doubtless anxious 
to know what was the nature of the kingdom that Christ was about 
to set up. In opposition to Jewish expectation, Christ assures him 
that his kingdom is spiritual, to enter which it is necessary to be 
born again. The short, pithy form in which Christ teaches regener- 
ation accords with his general method of teaching in the other Gos- 
pels. Regeneration is taught by the apostles in the Acts and in the 
Epistles, and the doctrine must have been derived from Christ him- 
self. In Matt, xviii, 3 Christ says : " Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven/' 1 

The conversation of Christ with the woman of Samaria at Jacob's 
well has in it all the marks of genuineness, and contains the pro- 
foundest passage in the New Testament (chap, iv, 24). The con- 
troversy with the Jews in chap, v grew out of our Saviour's healing 
the impotent man on the Sabbath day, to which they took exception ; 
and the whole discussion is perfectly in keeping with the character 
of Christ, and that of his*Jewish adversaries. The profoundly spir- 
itual, and, at the same time, metaphorical, discourse of Christ in chap- 
ter vi, grew out of his feeding about five thousand men with a few 
loaves and fishes, also recorded in the other Gospels. The mult* 
tude having been fed, it was natural that some of them would follow 
Christ for the loaves and fishes. These he rebukes, and exhotts to 
labor for the meat that perisheth not. This has the genuine stamp 
of Christ's teaching, as appears from the other Gospels. This is foi- 
lowed by the statement that Christ is the bread of life, etc. How 
natural and connected the discourse is, and how natural was the ef- 

1 Strauss, to get rid of the testimony of Justin Martyr to John's Gospel, supposes 
that this father, when he gives John iii, 3, had in mind Matt, xviii, 3. In that caw 
he must have considered Matthew and John to be identical on this point 
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feet of his spiritual teaching, which sifted them. '" From that time 
many of his disciples went back, and walked no more with him ' 
(chap, vi, 66). In Christ's discussion with the Jews in chapter viii 
it is clear that his words are really given, for in several instances the 
Jews put upon them a construction different from their true meaning 
(vers. 22, 33, 57, etc.). The healing of the blind man in chapter ix, 
and the discussion thereon, has all the marks of reality, and must 
have been recorded by an eyewitness. 

In chap, x Christ puts forth the parable of a shepherd, which the 
evangelist states M they " did not understand, whereupon Christ de- 
clares himself to be the door and shepherd of the sheep. This 
method of teaching by parable is very similar to what is found in 
the other Gospels, especially the parable of the sower (Matt, xiii, 
3-23; Mark iv, 3-20; Luke viii, 5-15), in which, doubtless, the 
sower represents Christ himself. In chapters xiii, 31-xvii the evan- 
gelist gives us our Saviour's last discourse with his disciples at sup- 
per on the night of his betrayal. This address, or rather conversa- 
tion, did not require more than a half hour for its delivery, at any 
rate. That such a discourse should be delivered to the disciples was 
exceedingly appropriate, and quite necessary. This, it is true, pre- 
supposes that the Saviour knew that it was his last meal with them— 
a supposition we are authorized to make from the genera] statements 
of the Gospels. 

In the very midst of this discourse our Saviour say3, " Arise, let us 
go hence " (chap, xiv, 31) ; but yet there is no indication that Christ 
left the room. It appears that he made an attempt to start, but, 
without really leaving, he continued the discourse. But how unnat- 
ural it would have been for any one in making up a speech to insert 
these apparently useless words in the midst of it ! 

In two instances the evangelist does not distinguish clearly between 
the language of the Baptist and his own. * In chapter i, 15, in the 
midst of a description of the glories of Christ, he declares : " John 
bare witness of him, and cried, saying, This was he of whom I spake, 
He that cometh after me is preferred before me ; for he was before 
me." Heie end the words of the Baptist, which are thrown in par- 
enthetically, and the evangelist resumes the interrupted thread: 
" And of his fulness have' we all received, and grace for (upon) 
grace," etc. Any one examining this and the two following verses 
will see clearly that the evangelist could never have intended them 
to be understood as the words of the Baptist.' In chapter iii, 27-30, 
ending it would seem with the words, " He (Christ) must increase^ 
but I must decrease," the evangelist gives another testimony of the 
Baptist to Christ; but the following verses (31-36), not sepatated 
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from the preceding ones, do not suit the Baptist, but appear to be 
a commentary of the evangelist upon his testimony. In the written 
language of the moderns the use of quotation marks enables us to 
distinguish accurately between what the writer says in his own per- 
son, and what he introduces as a quotation from another. But as 
these marks were not in use when the evangelist wrote, the language 
quoted can be determined from the context only, which, in some 
cases, it may be difficult to do. 

THE LOGOS (WORD) IN JOHN'S GOSPEL. 

In the very first verse of his Gospel John tells us that " In the be- 
ginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, The term" Lo- 
and the Logos was God." And in verse 14 he states JSneoewSy 
that " the Logos (Word) was made flesh, and dwelt among from pmio. 
us." The question here arises, Is this doctrine consistent with the 
apostolic origin of the Gospel ? This must be answered in the af- 
firmative. Even if the idea of the Logos came originally from the 
Greeks, and was unknown to the Jews of Palestine, the long abode 
of John in Ephesus among cultivated Greeks must have made him 
familiar with it, as it appears in the writings of the Alexandrian 
Jew, Philo (* about B. C. 20) ; for it is not at all probable that the 
Gospel of John was written before A. D. 80. But it is not at all 
necessary to attribute to Philo the origin of the expression used by 
the evangelist. A foundation was already laid in the Old Testament 
;or the doctrine of the Logos, or Word, possessing the attributes of 
iivinity. When God promises to send his angel before the Israel- 
ites, he warns them not to provoke him, " for my name (divinity) is 
in him" (Exod. xxiii, 21). In the Book of Proverbs we find wis- 
dom personified (chap, i, 20-33), especially in chapter viii, where she 
represents herself as being from everlasting, present at the creation ; 
"and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him." In the 
apochryphal writer, Jesus the son of Sirach (chap, xxiv), wisdom is 
personified, and in the Wisdom of Solomon, wisdom is hypostasized 
and clothed with attributes (vii, 22). 

In the Targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, made into Chaldee 
about the time of Christ for the use of the Jews of Palestine, we find 
mo'O, Memra (Word f Logos) , used for a divine personage, especially 
to avoid an anthropomorphism, as, " They heard the voice of Tfu 
Memra (The Word) of Jehovah God walking in the garden (Gen. 
iii, 8) ; or an anthropopathism, as, " Jehovah repented through his 
Memra ( Word) that he had made man upon the earth " (Gen. vi, 6). 
Buxtorf remarks on hwd, Memra, "The Targumist (Onkelos) is ae- 
customed to use this divine name (Jehovah) by means of The Memra 
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of Jehovah; as the evangelist John says, * X&yof " (The Word). 1 
The second definition given of Memra by Rabbi Levy is, "The Word 
considered as a person, especially *n mya {Memra of JehovaM), the 
Word of God, for The Being (Wesen), the Personality of God, * A*. 
yoe" (The Logos).' 

In the face of these facts it is not necessary to resort to PKlo to 
explain the Logos of John's Gospel. Further, John's conception erf 
the Logos is entirely different from that of Philo. In Philo the of- 
fice of the Logos is u to fill up the chasm between the pure Being 
and the real world, to make possible the creation of the world, and * 
the influence of God upon it ; and, at least, where the Greek element 
in his philosophy prevails, the Logos is regarded as a relatively inde- 
pendent personality, as a second God (6 todc b devrcpo?), while the 
formula of the Gospel (6 Xdyog odtf eyivero, i. e., the Word was made 
man) can designate only the realization of the divine idea in a man. 
This difference of the conception of the Logos in the evangelist and 
in Philo is, in its ultimate ground, the consequence of a profound 
difference in their conceptions of God. M * 

De Groot well observes that in the system of Philo the idea of the 
Logos becoming incarnate would have been as absurd as the conver- 
sion of light into darkness, truth into falsehood ; and that John set 
himself in opposition to the spirit of the age in his doctrine of th* 
incarnate Word. 4 It is evident, then, that Justin Martyr and other 
fathers of the second century derived their doctrine of the incarna- 
tion of the Logos from John, an apostolical authority without whicn 
they would not have ventured upon the bold assertion that the Logos 
became incarnate. Also in the Apocalypse (chap, xix, 13) Christ is 
called the Word (Logos) of God. It must be observed, in conclu- 
sion, that John uses the term Logos only in the introduction, and 
that he never represents Christ as calling himself by that title. 

THE ALLEGED DISCREPANCY BETWEEN JOHN AND THE OTHER 
EVANGELISTS RESPECTING THE DAY OP THE MONTH ON WHICH 
CHRIST WAS CRUCIFIED. 

The evangelists unanimously agree that Christ was crucified on 
the day before the Jewish Sabbath, but it has been disputed whether 

(this was the 14th or 15th of the month Nisan — the day before, or the 
first day of, the feast of the Passover. It appears from the first three 
Gospels that Christ ate the passover on the evening preceding 

1 Rabbinical and Talmudical Lexicon, col. 125. 

* Chaldftisches Worterbuch, Zweiter Band, p. 32. 

1 Wittichen, on John's Gospel, pp. 13, 14, (German edition.) 

'Basilides, Als Erster Zeuge, u s. w., p. 125. 
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the day on which he was crucified (Matt, xxvi, 17-29; Mark xiv 
12-25; Luke xxii, 7-20). In the statement made by these evan- 
gelists there is no reference to Christ's anticipating the regular day 
of the eating of the passover — the evening of the 14th day of Nisan— 
and eating it on the 13th. 

John states that "before the feast of the passover, when Jesus 
knew that his hour was come that he should depart out John ^ ffl 
of this world unto die Father, having loved his own compared with 
which were in the world, he loved them unto the end. WW * TU ' 
And during supper, the devil having now put/' etc. (chap, xiii, 1, 2). 
It is very probable that the supper here referred to is the paschal 
supper, since it stands in close connection with the words " before 
the passover." If it was one day before the passover, it is very likely 
that John would have so stated it. As the other evangelists had 
given an account of the celebration of the passover by Christ and his 
disciples, John may have thought that it was unnecessary to relate it. 
In John xviii, 28 it is stated : u And they themselves (the Jews) went 
not into the judgment hall, lest they should be defiled ; but that they 
might eat the passover." If we are to understand by eating the pass- 
over eating the paschal lamb, we shall find John in contradiction 
with the other evangelists, unless we suppose that Christ anticipated 
that observance by one day. But there is no necessity for so inter- 
preting the language of John, as the passover festival lasted seven 
days (Exod. xii, 15, 19; Lev. xxiii, 34-36). According to Num. 
xxviii, 18, 19, on the first day of the passover festival (the fifteenth 
day of the month) " two young bullocks and one ram, and seven 
lambs of the first year " were to be offered to Jehovah, in addition 
to which other offerings were to be made on that day. These offer- 
ings of the day following the evening on which the paschal lamb was 
eaten, and called by the Rabbies Chagiga, may be referred to by 
John in the phrase, " that they might eat the passover." In this way 
Dr. Lightfoot^Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Olshausen, and others under* 
stand the passage, in proof of which reference is made to 2 Chron, 
xxx, 22, where, in speaking of the passover, it is said: "And they 
did cat throughout the feast seven days, offering peace-offerings/' 
etc. This view can be supported also by Deut. xvi, 2 : " Thou shalt 
therefore sacrifice the passover unto the Lord thy God, of the fljdt 
and the herd," etc. Here u to sacrifice the passover " mean' not 
only the paschal lamb, but the offerings of the subsequent days. 
Consequently, " to eat the passover " may refer to the eating of the 
offerings during the festival- 

Further, the defilement contracted by entering the judgment hall 
of Pilate (about the same as entering the house of a heathen) needed 
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not to have lasted longer than sunset of that day, 1 so that after that 
time they could have eaten the paschal lamb, if they had »ot already 
done so.* In view of this fact, John can scarcely refer to eating the 
paschal lamb on the eve of that day, but the offerings on that day. 

John also states that the day on which our Saviour was crucified 
Meaning of the " was the preparation of the passover, and about the sixth 
Separatee* k° ur " (chap, xix, 14), in which he carefully states the 
the paaorur. time of the event. But what is the meaning of the phrase : 
naQaaicsvi) tov mfoga, preparation of the passover t llapaoKCvll, prepa- 
ration, occurs six times in the Gospels, three of which are found in 
the first three, in which it unquestionably means the day before the 
Jewish sabbath (Friday), (Matt, xxvii, 62; Mark xv, 42; Luke 
xxiii, 54). It is also clear that John uses the word in chap, xix, 31, 
" Because it was the preparation," and also in verse 42, " Because 
of the Jews' preparation," in the sense of Friday, or the day before 
the sabbath. With these facts before us, it is most natural to inter- 
pret John xix, 14, " It was the preparation of the passover/* in the 
same way — the preparation, or Friday, during the passover — which 
harmonizes completely with the other Gospels. Joseph us • also calls 
F 'riday preparation, and there is not a particle of proof that the Jews 
ever called the day before a festival preparation. In the spurious 
epistle of Ignatius to the Philippians 4 the phrase, aafifiarw tow Ttaox** 
sabbath of the passover, and in the Ecclesiastical History * of Soc- 
rates the phrase, rd o&P&arov rrjs £opi%, sabbath of the feasts are sim- 
ilar in construction to the preparation of the passover. 

But here arises the question, Would the Jews have condemned 
Not improbable Christ to death on the first day of the great festival of 
that our Lord the passover ? It is difficult to say what bitter hate and 
deaUionafeMt a blind zeal for the honour of Jehovah would not do. 
*■*• Many things occur in the world's history which, in them- 

selves, are very improbable, but are made certain by testimony. We 
cannot conceive how the first three evangelists could have repre- 
sented Christ as being crucified on the day following the paschal 
supper, had it not been really so. They were too intimately ac- 
quainted with the facts to make a mistake on such a point as this. 
Even on the supposition that they had no sure evidence to guide 
them, they were too intimately acquainted with Jewish customs to 
assign the condemnation and crucifixion of Christ to the first day 
of the passover, if it had been abhorrent to the custom of their na- 
tion to condemn any one to death on that day. It must be espe- 

1 This defilement the Jews term fcl^ Jiap. an ablution per formed in the daytime 
See Lightfoot on John xviii, 28. * This is clear from Lev. xxii, 6, 7. 

■ Antiq., xvi, 6, 2. * Cap. xiii. • Lib. v, 22. 
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cially borne in mind that Christ was brought before the high priest 
Caiaphas early in the morning, and that he was delivered to death 
and executed by Pilate and the Roman soldiers, who were heathen. 

That criminals might be condemned to death and executed on a 
feast day appears evident from ancient Jewish authorities. Tholuck 
gives the following passages bearing on this point : " The Sanhedrim 
assembled in the session-room of the stone chamber from the time 
of the morning offering to that of the evening, but on the sabbaths 
and feast days they assembled themselves within Vn|, which is the lower 
wally which surrounded the gr eater % in the vicinity of the for* court of 
the women." ' u An elder who does not subject himself to the judg- 
ment of the Sanhedrim shall be taken from the place where he lives to 
Jerusalem, shall be kept there until one of the three feasts, and shall be 
killed at the time of the feast, for the reason stated Deut. xvii, 13. '" 

Nor could John be ignorant of the time at which Christ was cru- 
cified, whether it was the day after the paschal supper or not ; so that 
it is difficult to see how any real discrepancy can exist between him 
and the other evangelists on this point. And if a writer of the sec- 
ond century, or even in the latter part of the first, without apostolical 
authority, had written this Gospel, he would have taken especial care 
to adhere closely to the letter and apparent facts of the other Gospels. 

In connection with this subject is the passover controversy that arose 
in the last half of the second century. Polycrates, bish- The pmwtw 
op of Ephesus, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and others, ^ tae^ancietil 
kept the 14th of Nisan as the passover festival, while the Church, 
great mass of Christians kept a Friday in commemoration of Christ's 
death, and the following Sunday in commemoration of his resurrec- 
tion, without regard to the day of the month. Polycrates states that 
the Apostle John also kept the 14th Nisan.* " In the Christian as- 
semblies," says Gieseler, 4 " the Jewish passover was at first kept up, but 
observed with reference to Christ, the true passover (1 Cor. v, 7, 8). M 
On the other hand, Neander thinks that " in the Churches in Asia 
Minor the Christians who followed the Johannean tradition went on 
the supposition that the 14th day of Nisan ought to be regarded as 
the da;* of Christ's passion." 1 

If we suppose, in opposition to what we have already argued, that 
John's Gospel indicates that Christ was crucified on the 14th Nisan, 
which is the view of Neander, Bleek, and others, and that he cele- 
brated the passover a day earlier than the regular time, and that the 

'Gemara Tr. Sanhedrim, chap. x. 

•Mischna Sanh., x t 4, in Tholuck's Commentary on John. Krauth's translation. 
•In Euseb., Hist Eccles., lib.r, cap. zxiv. * Church Hist., voL i, pp. 166, 167 
• General Church History, p. 298. 
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Christians of Asia Minor, with the Apostle John, observed the 14th 
day, the question arises, How does this affect the genuineness of 
John's Gospel ? To which we answer, It does not affect it at all ; for 
we do not know whether the Christians^ Asia Minor kept the 14th 
in commemoration of Christ's crucifixion, or because on that day he 
had eaten his last passover with his disciples, or because it was the 
regular passover day. 

The only way in which John's observance of the 14th Nisan as a 
passover festival would apparently stand in contradiction to the 
fourth Gospel is by supposing that the latter places the crucifixion 
of Christ on the 14th Nisan, and that the festival kept by the Apostle 
John on the 14th was in commemoration of the eating of the paschal 
lamb by Christ on that day. But neither of these suppositions is es- 
tablished, and if both were true, the practice of John would not be 
necessarily in conflict with the fourth Gospel. For, on his coming 
from Palestine to Ephesus, some time after A. D. 60, and finding the 
Churches in that city and vicinity, founded by Paul and his asso- 
ciates, celebrating the 14th of Nisan as the time of the last paschal 
supper of Christ, he would naturally unite with them in celebrating 
the regular passover day. Or are we to suppose that he would have 
insisted upon their keeping the 13th? It is clear from the New 
Testament that the apostles laid little stress on festive days. 

THE REJECTION OF JOHN'S GOSPEL BY THE ALOGIANS (ALOGl). 

Toward the end of the second century there arose in Thyatira, a 
small town in Asia Minor, a party who distinguished themselves by 
the rejection of both the Gospel and Apocalypse of John, and are 
called Alogi (Alogians) by Epiphanius, in the last part of the fourth 
century, because they rejected the Logos ( Word) proclaimed b] John." 

It is, doubtless, to this same party that Irenaeus refers in the fol- 
Tbe Aiogian lowing language : " Others — that they may make void the 
J^ tt °cauae*i 8^* °* tne Spirit, which in the most recent times accord- 
Dy party spirit, ing to the pleasure of the Father has been shed upon the 
human race — do not admit that form (of manifestation) which is ac- 
cording to the Gospel of John, in which the Lord promised that he 
would send the Paraclete (Comforter), but at the same time they 
reject both the Gospel and the prophetic spirit" 9 (Apocalypse). 

1 This party received John's GospeL See p. 589. * Hstiesb, 11, cap. 'til 

* Alii, vero ut donum Spiritus frustrentur quod in novissimis temporibns secundum 
placilum Patris effusum est in humanum genus, illam speciem non admittunt, qua 
est secundum Joannis evangelium, in qua Paracletum se missurum Dominus pro- 
misit ; sed simul et evangelium et propheticum repellunt Spiritum.— Contra Hseieses 
lib. iii, cap. xi, 9. 
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Hippolytus, it seems, wrote against this sect in his work entitled, 
knoXoyla inip rev Kara Ibriwrjv sbayyektov not A-noicaXtnpeu>$ t A 
Defense of the Gospel according to John and the Apocalypse. These 
Alogians were violent opponents of the Montanists— who laid claim 
to extraordinary spiritual powers, based chiefly on the gift of the 
Paraclete promised in John's Gospel — and of the Millenarians, who 
derived their chief support from the Apocalypse; and it seems that 
they were led to reject these two important works of John in order 
to take away the very foundation of the doctrines of their adver- 
saries. The sect was obscure, and neither Origen nor Eusebius 
makes any mention of it. As far as we know, the Alogians were the 
only opponents of John's Gospel. They alleged no want of evidence 
for its apostolic origin, but represented it as being at variance with 
the other Gospels, and attributed it to Cerinthus, a noted heretic in 
the last part of the first century, which fact is a strong proof that 
this Gospel belongs to the first century. Nor can the Tubingen 
school, the chief modern opponents of John's Gospel, consistently 
lay any stress on its rejection by the Alogians, as they also rejected 
the Apocalypse, which these sceptics defend as the writing of the 
Apostle John. 

CONCLUSION. 

Rinan remarks on this Gospel : " Every one who will undertake 
to write the life of Jesus without a fixed theory respect- n6oMn * 9 bffll 
ing the relative value of the Gospels, allowing himself estimate of the 
to be guided only by the feeling of the subject, will be tonrUlGo, » e «. 
led in many cases to prefer the narrative in the fourth Gospel to that 
of the synoptics. The last words of the life of Jesus, in particular, are 
explained only by this Gospel ; several facts respecting the Passion, 
unintelligible in the synoptics, assume in the narrative of the fourth 
Gospel probability and possibility." l Upon the discourses of Christ 
in this Gospel he does not set much value, and considers them to be, 
for the most part, the views of the evangelist put into the mouth of 
Christ. This Gospel, he thinks, was written in the last part of the 
first century by some one in the circle of John's followers in Asia 
Minor, who has given in the name of his master a free edition of it.* 

But why should the evangelist profess that he was an apostle, if he 
was not? If he derived his history of Christ from John, why should 
be not have so stated it, just as Luke states the sources of his Gospel ? 
Mark, according to the testimony of the ancients, derived the mate- 
rial of his narrative from the preaching of Peter, yet the name of 
Peter was never prefixed to it. Rlnan concedes that the Gospel 
and the First Epistle of John have the same author, and in each the 
1 Vie de Jeras, p. lxxviL v Tbid.. lxvii 
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author professes to be an eyewitness of Christ's life, so that if John* 
or at least an apostle, was not their author, both works are forgeries. 
But if any one during the lifetime of John had written a Gospel in 
the name of that apostle, he would certainly have disclaimed its au- 
thorship ; and after his death such a work could not have been suc- 
cessfully forged in his name, for it would have been well known that 
John wrote no Gospel. And in order that such a work should meet 
with any favour whatever, it would have been necessary that it 
should set forth the Gospel as preached by John, and in that case 
what could a forger accomplish by his spurious production ? It is, 
indeed, clear that our Gospel could never have been composed from 
mere tradition, as its statements are too definite to have proceeded 
from any one except an eyewitness. Rinan thinks highly of the nar- 
rative portion of John, as we have seen, but does not attribute a high 
value to the discourses. But the discourses are so blended with, and 
so arise out of, the narrative portion, that it is difficult to separate 
them. The idea of a Christian in that age making discourses for 
Christ, especially different in style from what is contained in the 
other Gospels, is absurd. It is well known that the Apocryphal 
Gospels adhere closely to the history of Christ as contained in our 
Gospels, and rarely attribute any saying to him not found in them. 

Neander truly remarks on this Gospel : " It could have emanated 
^umrtj, of from none other than that ' beloved disciple ' upon whose 
Meander, cred- soul the image of the Saviour had left its deepest im- 
nerandEwaid. p ress g Q f ar f TQm ^jg Gospel having been written by 
a man of the second century (as some assert), we cannot even imag- 
ine a man existing in that century so little affected by the contra- 
rieties of his times and so far exalted above them. Could an age in- 
volved in perpetual contradictions, an age of religious materialism, 
anthropomorphism, and one-sided intellectualism, have given birth 
to a production like this, which bears the stamp of none of these de- 
formities ? How mighty must the man have been who, in that age, 
could produce from his own mind such an image of Christ as this ? 
And this man, too, in a period almost destitute of eminent minds, 
remained in total obscurity ! Was it necessary for the master-spirit, 
who felt in himself the capacity and the calling to accomplish the 
greatest achievement of his day, to resort to a pitiful trick to smug- 
gle his ideas into circulation ? " * 

Credner, a distinguished German Rationalist, truthfully and beau- 
rredntr* tea- t ^ ulI > r savs respecting this Gospel : " If we had been left 
tiraoD t.. (he without any historical testimonies respecting the author 
ck*peiuUoh.i. of thc f ourth G^p^ w ho is not named in the writing 

1 Life of Christ, translated by M'Qintock and Blumenthal, pp. 6, 7. 
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itself, yet from internal grounds lying in the Gospel itself — from the 
nature of the language ; from the freshness and vividness of the nar- 
rative ; from the accuracy and definiteness of its statements; from 
the peculiar manner in which the Baptist and the sons of Zebedee are 
mentioned; from the enthusiastic love and fervour which the writer 
shows toward Jesus; from the irresistible charm which is diffused 
ovci the whole Gospel history written upon a definite plan ; from the 
philosophical reflections with which he begins the Gospel — we would 
be led to the result that the author of such a Gospel can be a Pales- 
tinian only, can be an immediate eyewitness only, can be an apostle 
only, can only be a favourite of Jesus, can be that John only whom 
Jesus held captive by the entire heavenly charm of his doctrine." ' 

It is pleasant to see that great Orientalist and biblical scholar, 
Ewald, with his strong tendencies to free- thinking, whose criticism 
on the Old Testament is often so destructive, defending the genuine- 
ness and the historical character of this Gospel with so much confi- 
dence and earnestness. "That the Apostle John," says he, "is really 
the author of this writing, and that no other can have composed it 
than that one to whom it has ever been attributed, can neither be 
doubted nor denied ; rather, from every direction to which we may 
look, every ground, every indication, and every mark, conspire to 
forbid any such doubt (of its genuineness) ever seriously arising." * 

In concluding this part of our subject, we may remark that the 
combined evidence, external and internal, in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the fourth Gospel is well nigh overwhelming. It bears upon 
its very face the impress of truth and of its apostolic origin, and has 
ever been regarded as one of the great bulwarks of Christianity. It 
has commanded the admiration of the profoundest men in all ages 
of the Church, whose theology it has* contributed so much to mould. 

THE TIME AND PLACE OF ITS COMPOSITION. 

The position of this Gospel in all the ancient Greek manuscripts, and 
in the early Peshito-Syriac version, shows that it was writ- Jobn , f ^^^ 
ten after the other three, as no other reason can be as- written after 
signed for its standing in the fourth place, and this con- UieoUlertllPB * 
duskm is confirmed by the testimonies of the second century." 

It would also appear that it was written after the other Gospels, 
fr.wn the fact that it supplements them. But as the Gospels of Mark 
and Luke were written a short time before the destruction of Jeru- 

1 Einlettung in Das Nene Testament Erster Thefl, p. 208. Halle, 1836. 
1 Die Johannischen Schriften, p. 43. Gottingen, 1861. 
•Tertullian, however, places John immediately after Matthew, doubtless 
he was an aposth. in which he follows the old Latin version. 
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salcm, it is in the highest degree probable that this Gospel was writ- 
ten after that event. 

There is nothing in the Gospel itself to fix its date. The state- 
ment, "There is (toriv) at Jerusalem ... a pool . . . having five 
porches " (chap, v, 2), does not necessarily imply that Jerusalem was 
still standing, for the pool itself is not likely to have been destroyed 
with the city, though the porches were in all probability. John, in* 
deed, speaks of the pool and porches as he knew them, and it is not 
at all likely that he visited the city after its destruction. Nor do 
the passages: " Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem " (chap, xi, ?8), 
and " Where was a garden " ' (chap, xviii, 1), imply that these places 
no longer existed. In fact, they were not destroyed with Jerusalem 
as far as we know. The language indicates simply the state of things 
contemporaneous with the events without reference to the present. 

It is clear that John wrote his Gospel after he had left Palestine ; 
for he speaks of the customs of the Jews in such a way as no one 
would likely do who was living there at the time of writing : "There 
was a feast of the Jews " (chap, v, 1) ; " The passover, a feast of the 
Jews " (chap, vi, 4) ; " After the manner of the purifying of the Jews " 
(chap, ii, 6) ; also the statement about the pool and its porches 
(ch. v. 2), and the distance of Bethany from Jerusalem (ch. xi, 18). 
But it is impossible to determine how long after the destruction of 
Jerusalem this Gospel was written. John, according to Irenaus— a 
valuable witness on this point — lived till about A. D. 98, and we may 
suppose that he wrote the Gospel about A. D. 80, when he still en- 
joyed a vigorous life. 

CONTENTS. 

This Gospel opens with an introduction on the dignity of the per- 
Bytiojwtsofttie son °^ Christ, followed by the testimony of John the 
contents of Baptist, and various particulars respecting the way in 
John • oospei. w ^j cn seve ral of Christ's disciples became acquainted 
with him (chap. i). Then follow the marriage feast in Cana of Gal- 
ilee, and the conversion of water into wine ; Christ's visit to Jerusa- 
lem, and his conversation with Nicodemus (chaps, ii, iii). His in- 
terview with the woman of Samaria at Jacob's well, and his return to 
Galilee, and his herling of the nobleman's son (chap. iv). He goes 
up to Jerusalem, where he heals a sick man on the Sabbath, which 
cure gives rise to a controversy between him and the Jews (c hap. v). 
He crosses the Sea of Galilee, and feeds five thousand men with a 
few loaves and fishes, and holds a discussion with the Jews on his 

l The garden still remains: it must, however, have been greatly injured in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 
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being the bread of life (chap. vi). Christ goes up to Jeiusalem at 
the feast of Tabernacles, where he disputes with the Jews (chaps, 
vii, viii). Then come an account of Christ healing a man blind 
from his birth (chap, ix) ; the parable of the shepherd and the sheep, 
and his disputation with the Jews (chap, x) ; the death and the res- 
urrection of Lazarus, and the effect upon the Jews (chap, xi) ; the 
anointing of Christ by Mary at Bethany; his triumphant entrance 
into Jerusalem. He hints at his death, and utters various moral 
and divine truths (chap. xii). While at supper, he washes his dis- 
ciples' feet, to teach them humility, and predicts that one of them 
shall betray him, indicating by a sign to John that it is Judas, who im- 
mediately leaves (chap, xiii, 1-30). Christ utters his last discourses 
with his disciples (chaps, xiii, 31-xvii). We next have his arrest in 
the garden, and trial before Annas, Caiaphas, and Pilate ; he is con- 
demned to death ; a description of the crucifixion (chaps, xviii, xix) ; 
his resurrection and appearance to his disciples (chap. xx). He after- 
ward appears to them at the Sea of Galilee, enjoins upon Peter to feed 
his lambs and sheep, and predicts that apostle's death (chap. xxi). 
It is thus seen that comparatively few of Christ's miracles are re- 
corded. No account is given of his cleansing the lepers, or casting 
out devils. On the other hand, John alone records Christ's raising 
of Lazarus from the dead, which was a most important event in 
Christ's life, the culmination of his miracles. It brought on the 
crisis which led to his crucifixion. Its absence from the other Gos- 
pels is to be explained by their omission of Christ's ministry at Jeru- 
salem at the time. 

Although John wrote, it would seem, to supplement the other Gos- 
pels, he had at the same time a higher object ; and while stating that 
Christ performed many other works, he remarks : " But these are 
written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God ; and that believing ye might have life through his name " (ch. 

xx, 3'). 

INTEGRITY OP JOHN'S GOSPEL. 

This Gospel seems appropriately to conclude with the last quoted 
words. Hence a very large number of critics, including q^^^ ^ 
Neander, De Wette, Lflcke, and Bleek, regard chap, xxi ■pecting obap» 
as added by a later hand. Neander remarks : " The ac- *"" "** 
count in this chapter (xxi) was in all probability received from John's 
own lips, and written down after his death by one of his disciples." 1 
Ewald thinks that John wrote his Gospel, ending with chapter xx. 
about A. D. 80, and in this condition it remained ten years or more. 
As the report had already spread that Jesus had told John he should 

1 Life of ChrUt, p. 434. M'Clintock and Blumenthal's TnuuUtion. 
Vol. I.— 40 
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not die, the apostle was anxious before he died to correct the error, 
and his friends accordingly assisted him in adding chapter xxi as an 
appendix to the Gospel which had not yet been put into circulation. 
In this chapter the error was corrected. Ewald thinks it very closely 
resembles in style the preceding twenty chapters. 1 Hengstenberg 
believes that chapter xxi was written by John, while Olshausen, 
Tholuck, Godet, and others attribute to John the whole chapter with 
the exception of the last two verses (24, 25) ; and this seems to 
be the correct view. Chapter xxi, 24 states: "This is the disciple 
which testifieth of these things, and wrote these things,*' etc. It is 
difficult to see how it could be said that " this disciple wrote these 
things," when they had been written by another hand. 

The particulars given in this chapter forbid the supposition that 
it could have been written by any one but an eyewitness (chap. xxi). 
It is found in all the ancient manuscripts and in all the ancient ver- 
sions of this Gospel, which is a conclusive proof that it was originally 
published in this form. Had the addition been made after the Gospel 
had been put into circulation, chapter xxi would have been wanting 
in some ancient manuscripts and versions. The last two verses, 
however, were probably added by thp Ephesian Church as a testi- 
mony to the Gospel before it was published. 

It is very probable that John intended to close his Gospel with 
the end of the twentieth chapter ; but before publishing it, he con- 
cluded to add the last chapter to correct the inference that had been 
drawn from a remark of Christ to him, that he should never die. In 
like manner, Paul's Epistle to the Romans finds a suitable close with 
chapter xv, the next chapter being an appendix. 

The section (chaps, vii, 53-viii, n) containing an account of the 

n»e account of woman taken in adultery formed no part of the original 

the woman ta- Gospel of John. It is wanting in the oldest two Codices, 

ken iii adul- , „ . „ ~ . . , , . ^, A , 

very wanting the Vaticanus and Smaiticus, and also m the Alexan- 

m some mss. £ r \ an .■ [ n the Peshito-Syriac version, as well as the Mem- 
phitic, 8 Theban, Gothic, and Armenian, 4 and in Latin MSS. of the 
fomth, fifth, and sixth centuries. It was unknown to Origen, who, 
in commenting on John, connects chap, vii, 52 with chap, viii, in. 
It appears to have been unknown also to Tertullian/ The critical 
editors, Tischendorf and Tregelles, omit the section in their editions 
of the New Testament. In fact, the connexion is broken by this 
section. Nevertheless, the incidents related in it appear to be real, 

1 Die Johan. Schriften, pp. 54-57. * It U first found in Codex Bene 

' Tn Memphitic MSS. of Wilkins. Schwartze remarks, " This narrative 11 warn* 
ing in the Memphitic and Sahidic version*. 
4 Edition of Zohrab. • De Pudicitia, cap. vi 
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and the conduct attributed to Christ bears the stamp of his charac- 
ter. The source of the narrative is uncertain. Eusebius remarks 
that Papias, in his work, gave an account of a woman who was ac- 
cused before the Lord of many sins, which the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews contains. 1 It is not improbable that this was origi- 
nally the same incident that is now contained in the section under 
discussion. 

The account of an angel troubling the pool (ch. v, 3, 4), beginning 
with the words, " Waiting for the moving of the water," ^ng^troawiiif 
is not found in Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, and the pool (ena*. 
if some other very ancient MSS. ; in most of the MSS. *' >a 
of the Memphitic * and Sahidic versions, and in some very ancient 
Syriac fragments of the Gospels published by Cureton ; and the sec- 
tion is accordingly omitted by Tischendorf and Tregelles, who have 
the following text: "There is in Jerusalem at the sheep (gate) a 
pool which is called in Hebrew Bethesda, 1 having five porches. In 
these were lying a multitude of sick, blind, lame, withered. There 
was a certain man there who had been sick thirty-eight years. Jesus 
seeing him lying," etc. The additional words found in manuscripts 
and versions, including the English, were in all probability written 
upon the margin of some manuscripts at a very early period as an 
explanation of the pealing properties of the pool. The text is far 
better without this addition. With the exception of the two sections 
named, and xxi, 24, 25, we have the Gospel as originally delivered 
by John. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 



TN the ancient Christian Church, from the last part of the second 
* century, there are occasional references to uncanonical Gos- 
pels, generally called Apocryphal, containing matters pertaining 
to the evangelical history. From the Apocryphal Gospels, however, 
we must exclude the Syro-Chaldee Gospel used by the Nazarenes, 
very often called the Gospel according to the Hebrews, since, as Je- 
rome testifies, this was nearly the same as our Matthew, probably 
a mere revision of it. From this was derived the Gospel of Peter, 

1 Hist Eccles., lib. iii, cap. txjox. Reference is also made to this narrative in 
Constitutiones Apost, lib. ii, cap. xxir, written near the end of the third century. 

• Schwartze, in his edition of the four Gospels, in the Memphitic dialect, says this 
passage is wanting in the Memphitic and ?r hidic versions. ■ Tischendorf has BfftfCndJ 
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which is mentioned by Serapion, bishop of Antioch, as being used in 
the Church at Rhossus, in Cilicia, at the end of the second century. 
He says that the most of its contents were in accordance with the 
true doctrines, but some things in it were of a different character/ 

The Protevangel of James, professing to be written by him, con* 
The Protevuft- tains a description of the grief of Joachim and Anna on 
gel of James, account of their being childless, and the subsequent birth 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus, her early life, her deliverance for sife 
keeping to Joseph, the birth of Christ in a cave in the region of 
Bethlehem, the visit of the Magi, and the star that appeared at his 
birth, Herod's command to slaughter the infants, and its execution, 
Elizabeth with John (the Baptist) escapes to a mountain, while 
Zachariah, the father of John, refusing to give Herod any informa- 
tion respecting him, is slain by Herod's servants. The narrative is 
decked off with miraculous legends. The Greek text, in which it 
was originally written, has been published by Tischendorf. t 

There is no proof that Justin Martyr had any acquaintance with 
this Protevangel. For the reference which he makes to Christ hav- 
ing been born in a cave in the suburbs of Bethlehem a was in all 
probability derived from tradition, as Samaria was his native place 
Nor does the Protevangel say that Christ was born in the suburbs of 
Bethlehem, though it mentions the cave. 

It seems probable that Clement * of Alexandria was acquainted 
with it, as he gives one of its statements respecting Mary, with the 
remark, " some say," yet it is not at all certain that he refers to this 
work. Origen also refers to it/ and Epiphanius * has a passage from 
it, to which he prefixes the remark : " For if both the history of 
Mary and traditions say that it was announced," etc. Gregory of 
Nyssa T says: "I have heard of a certain apocryphal history," etc., 
in which he refers to the narrative concerning Mary, found partly at 
least in this Protevangel. These seem to be about all the references 
made to it in the first four centuries. It never had any authority in 
the Church. It appears to have been written about the middle or 
near the end of the second century, and is undoubtedly a spurious 
production. 

'In Eusebius, Hist Eccles., lib. ri, cap. 12, Origen also refers to this Gospel b 
Comment in Matt, torn, x, sec. 17. 

"In the Evangelia Apocrypha, pp. 1-50, republished since Tischendcnfs death 
Leipzig, 1876. ■ Dialogus cum Tryphone, 78. 

4 Stromata, vii, cap zvL * Comment in Matt, torn, x, 17. 

*H*resis bods, tec v. f Oratio in Diem Natal Christ! 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE EGYPTIANS. 

This Gospel is first mentioned by Clement of Alexandria in the 
last part of the second century. He refers to some sayings of Christ, 
and remarks : " I think they are found in the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians. For they say that the Saviour himself said/' 1 etc. 
after which he gives some expressions not found in our Gospels. In 
another place, quoting a passage that the heretic, Cassianus, attrib- 
utes to Christ, he remarks : " In the first place we have not this ex- 
pression in the four Gospels delivered to us, but in that which is ac- 
cording to the Egyptians." a It is also mentioned by Origen as a 
Gospel rejected by the Church.' It was mystical, and in all prob- 
ability composed in Egypt about the middle of the second century, 
or perhaps as early as A. D. 125. It never had any authority in the 
Church, 

Among other Apocryphal Gospels may be named that of Thomas 
in Greek and Latin, treating of the early history of Christ and the 
flight into Egypt. It was written very probably about the middle 
of the second century. The Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew in Latin, 
containing matters pertaining to Mary, her parents, and the child- 
hood of Jesus. It was not written till several centuries after Christ. 
The Gospel concerning the Nativity of Mary in Latin, of uncertain 
age. The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, not written until several cen- 
turies after Christ. The History of Joseph the Carpenter in Latin, 
translated from the Arabic, written several centuries after Christ. The 
Acts of Pilate in Greek (Part I), which gives an account of the pro- 
ceedings before Pilate respecting Christ, and is a vindication of the 
Saviour's character. The book was probably written in the fourth 
century. The Acts of Pilate (Part II) in Greek, treating of Christ's 
sufferings and resurrection. The Gospel of Nicodemus (Part II), or 
The Descent of Christ into Hades. This is a continuance of the 
two preceding books, and was probably written in the fourth or fifth 
century. To these we may add : The Epistle (in Latin) of Pontius . 
Pilate to the Emperor Tiberias, respecting Christ. The Report of 
Pontius Pilate concerning our Lord Jesus Christ sent to Augustus 
Caesar in Rome (written in Greek). The Report of Pontius Pilate, 
tne Governor of Judea, sent to Tiberias Caesar in Rome. The Pun- 
ishment of Pilate (in Greek). The Death of Pilate, who condemned 
Jesus. The Narrative of Joseph of Ariraathea. The Vindication 
of the Saviour. 4 
It must be observed that these " Apocryphal Gospels " abound in 

'Stromata, lib. iii, cap. be. • Ibid., cap. xiii. • Homilia i, in Lucam. 

4 All the foregoing have bean published by Tischendorf. 
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the most glaring errors, absurdities, and ridiculous legends, and arc 
not to be named with our four Gospels. Bleek truly says respecting 
them: "No single one of these writings has any historical value. 
So far as they do not agree with the contents of the canonical writ- 
ings, they are not derived from historical tradition, but are — at least 
generally— arbitrary inventions, the unhistorical character of which 
strikes us at once, partly representing the Redeemer in a manner 
distorted, and entirely unworthy of him; but they exhibit very 
clearly to us the value and the historical character of our canonical 
Gospels. 01 

Great liberties have been taken with the MSS. of these Apocryphal 
Gospels, and the texts differ widely in many instances, and this shows 
that but little importance was attached to them. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

TITE have already seen * that Luke is the author of the Acts, as 
* * well as the Gospel which bears his name, and that to him both 
works were assigned by the unanimous judgment of antiquity. We 
have also seen that there are peculiarities of language pervading the 
whole, which establish the unity of the entire Book of Acts, and show 
it to be the work of one author. 

The book may be appropriately divided into two sections. The 
first, embracing chapters i-xii, contains an account of the selection 
of Matthias to take the place of Judas, the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon the apostles on the day of Pentecost, their ministry, es- 
pecially that of Peter and John, in Jerusalem (chaps, i-v) ; the selec- 
tion of seven deacons, the arrest of Stephen, his Address to the San- 
hedrim, and his martyrdom (chaps, vi, vii) ; the ministry of Philip, 
Peter, and John in Samaria, the conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch 
(chap, viii) ; the miraculous conversion of Saul while on his way to 
Damascus, his preaching in that city and escape from it, his visit to 
Jerusalem and Tarsus, and the prosperity of the Church (chap. ix. 
1-31) ; Peter's ministry at Lydda and Joppa ; his preaching the Gos- 
pel at Cesarea to Cornelius the centurion, who is the first convert 
from the Gentiles. Peter, on returning to Jerusalem, is blamed by 
those of the circumcision for eating with the uncircumcised. He 
defends himself by relating his vision at Joppa and the circumstances 
'Einleitung, pp. 381, 382. * In discussing Luke's Gospel. 
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ul Cornelius's conversion (chaps, ix, 32-xi, 18) ; the pre.tching of 
the gospel by believers dispersed from Jerusalem, to Jews only, as 
far as Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch ; the bringing of Saul from 
Tarsus to Antioch by Barnabas ; the sending of relief by the disciples 
in Antioch to the brethren in Judea during the famine ; the martyr- 
dom of the Apostle James by Herod, the imprisonment of Peter, his 
release by an angel, and the miserable death of Herod (chapters 
xi, 19-xii). 

The second section, embracing chapters xiii-xxviii, is chiefly occu- 
pied with the ministry of the Apostle Paul. This apostle and Bar- 
nabas, being sent forth from Antioch, preach the gospel in Cyprus, 
where Sergius Paulus, the proconsul of the country, is converted. 
After this they preach the Gospel in Antioch, in Pisidia, Iconium, 
Lystra, Derbe, and Perga, and return to Antioch (chaps, xiii, xiv). 
The question, Whether the Gentile Christians are bound to keep the 
law of Moses, is discussed by the apostles and brethren in Jerusa- 
lem, and decided in the negative (chap, xv, 1-35). Paul and Silas 
visit the Churches in Syria and Cilicia. Paul visits Derbe and Lys- 
tra ; at the latter place he finds Timothy, whom he takes with him 
on a missionary tour through Phrygia and Galatia, and arrives at 
Troas, from whence Paul sets out for Macedonia, and preaches in 
Philippi, passes through Amphipolis and Apollonia, and proclaims the 
gospel in Thessalonica and Berea. He leaves Macedonia for Athens, 
and preaches at the Areopagus in that city (chaps, xv, 36-xvii.) 
Paul visits Corinth. Incidents of his ministry in that city (ch. xviii.) 
Paul's ministry in Ephesus and the uproar made there by the makers 
of silver shrines for Diana (chap. xix). He passes over into Mace- 
donia, visits Greece, returns through Macedonia, and sails away 
from Philippi, and lands at Troas, where he preaches. On his way 
to Jerusalem Paul visits Miletus, where he addresses the elders con- 
vened from Ephesus. Sailing from Ephesus, he touches at Tyre, 
and afterward sails to Cesarea, from whence he goes up to Jerusa- 
lem and visits James, who advises him respecting conformity to the 
law of Moses (chaps, xx-xxi, 25). Chapters xxi, 26-xxvi give a do* 
tailed account of the persecutions of Paul by the Jews in Jerusalem, 
his addresses to them, his imprisonment in Cesarea, his address to 
Agrippa and Festus, and his appeal to Caesar to get rid of his Jewish 
enemies. In the two following chapters (xxvii, xxviii) there is a de- 
scription of Paul's voyage to Rome, his shipwreck, but safe arrival 
in the city, and his preaching there. 
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THE SOURCES OP THIS HISTORY. 

Luke possessed ample opportunity to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the history he relates. We have already seen that as 
a companion of Paul in the latter part of the Acts, he describes 
what he saw and heard. He spent about two years in Jerusalem 
with Paul, 1 became acquainted with James * and the elders in Jerusa- 
lem, many of whom were eyewitnesses of what occurred in the eat 
liest stage of the progress of Christianity. His long intimacy with 
the apostle to the Gentiles enabled him to ascertain Paul's whole 
history as a persecutor of the Church, and as its zealous defender. 
Under these circumstances, written sources were not necessary. It 
is quite certain, however, that the Epistle addressed by the apostles 
and the rest of the Christians in Jerusalem to the Gentile Christians 
(chap, xv, 23-29) has been incorporated substantially in its original 
form. 

THE CREDIBILITY OP THE HISTORY IN THE BOOK OF ACTS. 

The Acts of the Apostles is one of the most authentic books in ex 
Paiey's Hone istence. It everywhere shows that its author possesses 
'■"H"** the most exact knowledge respecting the affairs of the 

Greeks and Romans, the early Christian Church, and the geography 
of the extensive region over which Paul traveled. A remarkable 
confirmation of its history is furnished by the Epistles of Paul. 

In the last part of the last century Dr. Paley published his cele- 
brated work, Horse Paulinas, or The Truth of the Scripture History 
of St. Paul Evinced. On this subject he remarks in his evidences 
of Christianity : " Between the letters which bear the name of St. 
Paul in our collection, and his history in the Acts of the Apostles, 
there exist many notes of correspondence. The simple perusal of 
the writings is sufficient to prove that neither the history was taken 
from the letters, nor the letters from the history ; and the undesign- 
tdness of the agreements (which undesignedness is gathered from 
their latency, their minuteness, their obliquity, the suitableness of 
the circumstances in which they consist to the places in which those 
circumstances occur, and the circuitous references by which they 
are traced out) demonstrates that they have not been produced by 
meditation, or by any fraudulent contrivance. But coincidences, 
from which these causes are excluded, and which are too close and 
numerous to be accounted for by accidental concurrences of fiction. 

■Acts xxi, 17 ; xxiv, 27; xxvii, 1, etc. 

• Chapter xxi, 18. Luke came to Jerusalem with Paul about twenty-seven yean 
after the crucifixion of Christ 
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must necessarily have truth for their foundation." Paley's work, re- 
ferred to above, shows these undesigned coincidences between the 
Acts and the Epistles of Paul in a most masterly manner, proving 
the truth of Paul's history with a force almost equal to a mathemat- 
ical demonstration. Yet the impugners of the Acts, found chiefly 
in the Tdbingen school, so far as we know, take no notice of Paley's 
work. This perhaps may be explained by a remark of Bunsen (him- 
self a German) : " Modern criticism has been left to the Germans, 
for whom reality has no charm." ' " What they know how to handle 
best is thought, the ideal part of history ; what is farthest from their 
grasp is reality." ' 

Baur, the head of the TObingen school of extreme rationalists, re- 
gards the Acts of the Apostles " not as a purely historical Bt||r , s eB||w 
writing, but only a representation following a definite mate of uw 
tendency," the peculiar object of which was the solution ****" 
of the question, In what relation did the Apostle Paul stand to the 
older apostles? He thinks that the original doctrine of Paul is 
found in the Acts only in a modified form, that is, it yields too much 
to the Jewish Christians. Speaking of Paul, Baur remarks : "When 
we compare the description which the Acts of the Apostles gives of 
his character and deportment, with the picture with which his per- 
sonality presents itself to us in his own writings, nothing is more 
striking than the great contrast in which the Paul of the Acts stands 
toward the Paul of the Pauline Epistles. And as he, according to 
the Acts of the Apostles, made concessions to the Jewish Christians, 
which he, according to the principles proclaimed by himself in the 
most decided manner, cannot possibly have made, so, on the opposite 
side, the Acts present Peter in a light in which we can no longer 
recognize him as one of the chief representatives of Jerusalem Jewish 
Christianity."" That is, manifestly, Peter is not Jewish enough. 

Baur's theory rests upon the assumption that there was an irrecon- 
cilable difference between the doctrines of Paul and Bur's theory 
Peter respecting the observance of the Jewish law, and jj ^J^ *^ 
the nature of Christ — that early Christianity was of an examined. 
Ebionitish cast. If we are to believe Baur, the Acts of the Apostles 
was written to bring into harmony the Churches founded by Peter 
and those founded by Paul. It is clear, then, that his theory requires 
that the Acts should have been written a considerable length of time 

'In speaking of the Apostolical Constitutions. 

1 Hippolrtus and his Age. Both of these passages I have taken from Tregelles' 
Canon of Muratori, pp. 66, 67 
'Die Drei Eisten Jahrhunderte, pp. 126, 137, Dritte Ansgabe. TObingen, 1869 
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after the death of these apostles. On the contrary, it is probable 
that the Acts were written in their lifetime. 

But Baur can be completely refuted from those very Epistles of 
Paul that he acknowledges, viz., Romans, i and 2 Corinthians, and 
Galatians. 

What, then, is the testimony of Paul respecting the relations ex* 
Reproof of pb- * st * n 8 between himself and Peter ? " When they saw that 
terbyFMilex- the gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto 
ptaJne(L me, as the gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter 

(for he that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the 
circumcision, the same was mighty in me toward the Gentiles) ; and 
when James, Cephas [Peter], and John, who seemed to be pillars, 
perceived the grace, that was given unto me, they gave to me and 
Barnabas the right hands of fellowship ; that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision." (Gal. ii, 7-9). Do we 
see here any indication of hostility between Peter and Paul, or any 
manifestation of a difference of doctrine ? It is true, he afterward 
states that Peter was to be blamed because, before certain persons 
had come from James, " he did eat with the Gentiles : but when 
they were come, he withdrew and separated himself, fearing them 
which were of the circumcision. ... I said unto Peter before them 
all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of the Gentiles, and 
not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do 
the Jews?" (chap, ii, 12, 14). It appears evident from this that 
Peter did associate with the Gentiles, and did not feel himself under 
obligation to observe the rites of the Mosaic law. But in the present 
instance, through fear, he did not adhere firmly to his principles. 
Now, as far as Peter is concerned, we find nothing in the Acts 
inconsistent with what is here stated respecting him. We find 
in Acts x,- xi, 1-18, that he goes to the heathen, Cornelius, and 
preaches the Gospel to him and his household. But does Paul mean 
to say that Peter was accustomed to enjoin upon the Gentiles the 
observance of the Mosaic law? That is impossible under the cii- 
cumstances. For it is inconceivable that Peter should think that 
he, himself a Jew, was free from the rites of the Mosaic law, but that 
the Gentiles were subject to them ! All that can be intended by 
Paul is that Peter, through fear, did not carry out his principles ; anc 
that the example he was setting by his timidity made the impression 
that it was necessary for the Gentiles to live in accordance with the 
Mosaic law in order to be in full fellowship with the Jewish Chris- 
tian Church. Hence there is no discrepancy between what Paul 
here states of Peter, and what the latter himself says in Acts xv, 10 
respecting the enjoining of the law of Moses upon the converts from 
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Among the Gentiles : " Now therefore why tempt ye God. to put a 
yoke upon the necks of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor 
we were able to bear? " We hear nothing of any dispute between 
Peter and Paul afterward. Peter's u error," says Olshausen, " was 
a purely personal one, by which his official character as an apostle 
is not in the least compromised." * Nowhere in the Acts is there 
any thing inconsistent with what is otherwise known of Peter, or that 
is at variance with his apostolical character. 

Respecting the Apostle Paul, the assertion of Baur is utterly false, 
that his Epistles present him in a different light from his pmii the nme 
conduct as set forth in the Book of Acts. In Gal. ii, 3 JJe* 1 ^ 10 ^ 
he says : " But neither Titus, who was with me, being a theBptoUea, 
Greek, was compelled to be circumcised." The inference to be 
drawn from this is, that if he had been a Jew it might have been 
necessary to circumcise him. When, therefore, we are informed in 
the Acts (xvi, 1-3) that Paul took Timothy, whose mother was a 
Jewess, and his father a Greek, and circumcised him on account of 
the Jews, there is no violation of the principles announced by Paul 
respecting circumcision. 

When Paul, on the completion of this missionary tour, returned to 
Jerusalem, he found a report among the Jews that he taught all of 
their nation who were " among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying 
that they ought not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs." Therefore, on the advice of James and the elders, he 
took four men who had a vow upon them, and purified himself along 
with them, being "at charges with them." Is there any thing in his 
Epistles inconsistent with this conduct ? On the contrary, is not 
the language which he uses indicative of just such a course of con- 
duct ? " And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain 
the Jews ; to them that are under the law, as under the law, that I 
might gain them that are under the law" (1 Cor. ix, 20). "I am 
made all things to all men, that J might by all means save some " 
(x Cor. ix, a 2). 

?aul, it is true, in writing to the Galatians, says : " If ye be circum- 
cised, Christ shall profit you nothing. For I testify again to every man 
that is circumcised, that he is a debtor to do the whole law. Christ 
is become of no effect unto you, whosoever of you^re justified by 
the law; ye are fallen from grace " (Gal. v, 2-4). It must be borne 
in mind that Paul charges the Galatians with departing from the 
great doctrine of justification by faith, and with seeking salvation 
through the observance of the Mosaic law. If they therefore relied 
upon nrcumcision for salvation, it is evident that Christ was usclcsi 
1 Comment on Galatians. 
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to them. But the practice of circumcision, without attributing to it 
any efficacy, could not in the least degree impede their salvation, 
and Paul was ready to accede to its performance in obedience to 
custom, when no importance was attached to it by the person cir- 
cumcised. Paul also tells them that in seeking salvation through 
circumcision it was necessary also to keep the whole law, of which 
circumcision is but a part. Just as a man baptized into the Chris- 
tian faith takes upon him the observance of all the precepts of 
Christ. In Acts xviii, 18, mention is made of Paul having shorn his 
head in Cenchrea, as he had a vow. This was in obedience to the 
Mosaic law. 

The passage concerning the circumcision of Timothy (Acts xvi, 
i-3)» to which we have already referred, the passage on the purifica- 
tion of Paul in the temple (chap, xxi, 24, 26), already noticed, and the 
vow and shaving of Paul's head, are the only passages in the Acti 
in which his conduct in respect to the Mosaic law is at all shown. 

Peter preaches the Gospel to the Jews, and first opens to the 
improbability of Gentiles the door of admission into Christianity, and op- 
Baiir** theory. p 0ses the putting of the yoke of the law upon the necks 
of Gentile converts. In the council, however, in which Peter speaks, 
the decision is given by James. The views of Peter and Paul are 
never brought together. They hold no discussion concerning the 
obligations of the Mosaic law. We cannot tell from the Acts whethei 
either Peter or Paul favoured the circumcision of Jewish Christians 
In the twenty-eight chapters of this book we have only two or three 
incidental passages which give us any information at all respecting 
Paul's relation to the law, and but one from Peter respecting the re- 
lation of the Gentile Christians to it ; and that, too, in a book written, 
according to Baur, for the express purpose of showing how Paul 
stood toward the older apostles, and to reconcile the two great par- 
ties, Pauline and Petrine, in the Church ! Wonderful, indeed, that 
the Chxistian Church for nearly eighteen centuries could not dis- 
cover this fact in the plain narrative of Luke ! It required the trans- 
cendent genius of Baur to make this brilliant discovery, and even 
after it is made it requires a peculiar kind of genius to see it. Alto- 
gether different in this respect from other discoveries, which strike 
us at once with so much force that we are surprised that we had 
never thought of them ourselves. 

Even if two or three passages had been found in the Acts in which 
a dogmatic interest is discernible, the credibility of the great body 
of the history would be scarcely affected by the fact. But no such 
passages are found, and everywhere in the history we see truth ami 
candour, and are deeply impressed with the reality of this wonderfuJ 
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narrative of the founding of Christianity by the apostles after the 
resurrection and ascension of their Divine Master. 

We have already observed that the conduct of Paul toward the 
Jews in the Acts is in perfect keeping with his own otter wind, 
declaration : " Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I ****** 
might gain the Jews " (i Cor. ix, ao). He adds : u To them without 
law .... as without law, that I might gain them that are without 
law " (i Cor. ix, 21). With this compare his conduct at the Areop- 
agus of Athens, where he begins his discourse with heathenism, and 
advances by a beautiful gradation to the great principles of Chris- 
tianity (Acts xvii, 16-34). His whole discussion at the Areopagus, 
and his remarks to the heathen at Lystra, are in entire accordance 
with the sentiments which he utters respecting the heathen, in Rom. 
it 1* 20. 

The great doctrine of justification by faith which Paul sets forth in 
his Epistles, the Acts also represent him as teaching (chaps, xiii, 39 ; 
xvi, 31 ; xxvi, 18). We have already remarked that the author of 
the Acts shows a most exact knowledge of Jewish, Greek, and Roman 
affairs. In the Acts the Sadducees appear as the chief opponents of 
the apostles, since the doctrine of the resurrection was especially 
obnoxious to that sect of the Jews. In the Gospels, however, where 
the resurrection is not so clearly preached, the Pharisees Bie the 
chief adversaries of Christ, because he exposed their hypocrisy. 

The character Luke attributes to the Athenians, "For all the 
Athenians, and strangers who were there [in Athens], spent ^^^f^ ac . 
their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear curacy of Luke 
some new thing " (chap, xvii, 21), is confirmed by De- UTOB>ea - 
mosthene^, who represents them as going about inquiring : " Is there 
any thing new ? " ' In chap, v, 37 it is stated that Judas of Galilee 
rose in the days of the taxing, and drew many people after him, and 
that he perished, and his followers were dispersed. This man is 
also mentioned by Josephus as Judas the Gaulanite, who resisted the 
payment of tales to the Romans in the time* that Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria. In chapter xi, 28, 29 it is stated that a prophet 
named Agabus predicted that there would " be great dearth (Atptff , 
fandni) throughout all the world : which came to pass in the days 
of Claudius Caesar. Then the disciples, every man according to his 
ability, determined to send relief unto the brethren which dwelt in 
Jcdea." Josephus, in speaking of events which occurred about the 
sixth or seventh year of Claudius Caesar (about A. D. 46), says : " It 
happened that the great famine occurred throughout Judea, during 
which Queen Helene purchased corn at great expense from Egypt, 
1 Philippic i, XO, * Antiq., xviii. cap. t, I. 
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and distributed it among the needy, as I before said." ' In chajrter 
xii, 1-3 it is stated that Herod the king killed James the brother of 
John with the sword, and imprisoned Peter also, with the intention 
of killing him, since he saw that the murder of James pleased the 
Jews. About A. D. 37 Herod obtained the provinces, Abilene, 
Batanaea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis. Claudius added Judea and 
Samaria. These possessions he held for about three years, until his 
death.* In chapter xii, 21-23 it is stated that in Caesarea, " upon a 
set day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and 
made an oration unto them. And the people gave a shout, saying, 
It is the voice of a god, and not of a man. And immediately the 
angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not God the glory: 
and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost." Joseph us' de- 
scription is very similar. He states that Herod was celebrating 
games in honour of Claudius Caesar in Caesarea, and that on the 
second day of the festival, early in the morning, clad in a robe made 
entirely of silver, of wonderful workmanship, he went into the thea- 
ter, and the first rays of the sun reflected from the silver dazzled 
fearfully the beholders. Immediately the flatterers cried out from dif- 
ferent sides, calling him a god, adding : " Be thou gracious unto us, 
even if up to the present time we have feared thee as a man, yet for 
the future we acknowledge that thou art superior to a mortal nature." 
The king did not rebuke them, nor did he refuse the impious flat- 
tery. A little after this, looking up, he observed an owl sitting on a 
cord above his head. He immediately perceived that this was a 
messenger of evil, and he was seized with heart-piercing pain. Im- 
mediately the pain in the bowels that began with violence continued 
to increase. Looking at his friends, he says : " I, your god, am now 
summoned to die, my fate immediately refuting the false language 
in which you just now addressed me," etc. After five days he died 
of this pain in the abdomen." 

Luke is here confirmed by Josephus in very remarkable manner 
in all essential points, and his exact knowledge is shown in the fact 
that Herod was king over Judea but three years, a reign that might 
have been easily misplaced. 

In chap, xiii, 7 it is stated that Sergius Paulus was proconsul of the 
other oonflr- ^ s ^ an< ^ "°f Cyprus. Here is another instance of Luke'f 
mation of the accuracy ; for in the distribution of the Roman prov- 
AfS^oV* the * nces as made by Augustus, Cyprus was retained by the 
Ap«*nps. emperor, and the governor of that province was a/r* 

! Ai)ti<|.. xx, cap. v, 2, aiK* xx, cap. ii, 5. 

•J -wci.il us states that Herod died in the third year of his reign over all Judo 
(A. D. 44). Antiq, xix, cap. viii, sec. a * Iii«l 
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praetor. But Augustus afterward took Dalmatia from the Senate, 
and gave to it Cyprus l and Gallia Narbonensis. Cyprus, then, at 
belonging to the Senate," was governed by a proconsul (avdimaTOf ), 
as stated by Luke. And on a coin* struck in the time of Claudius 
Caesar, the governor of the island of Cyprus is called dvtfvTraroc, the 
very word used by Luke. In chapter xvi, 14 mention is made of 
u Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira." " The dyeing 
trade had flourished from a very early period, as we learn from 
Homer, in the neighbourhood of Thyatira, and is permanently com- 
memorated in inscriptions which relate to the ' guild of dyers ' in 
that city, and incidentally give a singular confirmation of the verac- 
ity of St. Luke in his casual allusions." 4 In chap, xvi, 12 it is said 
that " Philippi (is) the first city of this part of Macedonia, a colony." 
Augustus " presented it with the privileges of a ' Colonia/ with the 
name ' Col. Jul. Aug. Philip. ' Mi In chap, xvi, 16 mention is made 
of a place of prayer (*po0W£i$, oratory) on the river side. By the 
decree of the city of Halicarnassus the Jews were authorized " to 
build proscucha (oratories) on the sea-shore, according to the cus- 
tom of their fathers." * The locating of these oratories near the 
water was for the purpose of ablution. 

In chapter xvi, 27 the keeper of the Philippian prison is about to 
commit suicide under the impression that the prisoners had fled. 
M By the Roman law the jailer was to undergo the same punishment 
which the malefactors who had escaped by his negligence were to have 
suffered." T In verse 35 it is stated : " The magistrates sent the ser. 
geants; " but the latter word in the original is f*aPdovx<>i> UctorSy 
well known Roman officers. The same word is also used in verse 38, 
but nowhere else in the New Testament. 

In chap. xvii. 23 St. Paul speaks of an altar at Athens with the in- 
scription : u To the unknown God." Pausanias, who wrote his 
Description of Greece in the last half of the second century, in speak- 
ing of temples in the vicinity of the Piraeus, the chief harbour of 
Athens, remarks : " There are altars both of the gods that are named 
and those that are unknown."* The word in Luke and in Pausanias 
is the same, dyvwrrof, {unknown). Paul says, " As I was passing 
through and beholding the objects of your worship, I found an altar 
with this inscription," etc. That is, As I was coming up from the 
Piraeus, and passing through the midst of your altars and temples, 
I found an altar dedicated to the unknown God. It is not neces- 

1 Dion Cassias, lib. liii, 12. * Strata, lib. xvii, c 84a 

'See this inscription in Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. PauL 
'Conybeare and Howson. * Smith's Geographical Dictionary, Art, Philippi 

* Antiq., lib xiv, cap. x, 23. 'Conybeare and Ilowson. • Lib. i, cap i. 4. 
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sary to suppose that there was but one such altar, for it did not sail 
the purpose of Paul to allude to more tnan one. In chap, xviii, 2 
it is remarked, that when Paul came to Corinth, he " found a certain 
Jew named Aquila, born in Pontus, lately come from Italy, with his 
wife Priscilla, because that Claudius had commanded all Jews to 
depart from Rome." This banishment of the Jews from Rome is 
confirmed by Suetonius, who, in speaking of Claudius, says : ** He 
banished from Rome the Jews, who, with Chrestus (Christ) theii 
leader, were constantly creating disturbances." * 

In chap, xvii, 12 it is said that " when Gallio was the deputy (Mv. 
totoc, proconsul) of Achaia, the Jews made insurrection with one 
accord against Paul, and brought him to the judgment seat." The 
statement of Luke that this officer was a proconsul is confirmed by 
Strabo and Dion Cassius. Achaia, embracing the Peloponnesus, 
and Southern Greece as far as Thessaly, is the seventh in the 
list of provinces governed by proconsuls, according to the former.' 
And Dion Cassius* remarks that Hellas (Achaia) belonged to the 
people and the Senate, and was, of course, governed by a proconsul. 
That the proconsul should have resided in Corinth was quite natural, 
as it was both a splendid city and nearly in the centre of the province. 
The proconsul Gallio, here mentioned, was probably a brother of 
the philosopher Seneca, who, in Epistle 104, speaks of Gallio having 
had a fever in Achaia. In chap, xxi, 39 Paul declares that he is ** a 
Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city." This was no 
idle boast of the apostle, for Strabo remarks : " So much zeal is dis- 
played by the men of this place (Tarsus) in the study of philosophy 
and the whole remaining circle of learning, that they have surpassed 
both Athens and Alexandria, and every other place that can be 
named, in which schools and vocations of philosophers have ex- 
isted." * Antony rewarded it for its attachment to Caesar "with mu- 
nicipal freedom and exemption from taxes. . . . Augustus subse- 
quently increased the favours previously bestowed upon Tarsus, 
which on coins is called a 'libera civilas * " * (a free city). We have 
no proof, however, that this highly favoured city was endowed with 
Roman citizenship. Paul's father, or some other ancestor, must have 
obtained the privilege, which enabled him. to declare that he wa 
born in the possession of it. 

In chap, xxi, 38 the chief captain asks Paul: "Art thou thai 
Egyptian, which before these days madest an uproar, and leddes* 

'Claudius, cap. xxv. 'Lib. xvii, 840. 

•Lib. liii, 12. Also Tacitus speaks of Achaia and Macedonia being g o v erned b 
a proconsul. AnnaL, lib. i, cap. 76. 
4 Lib. xiv, 673. * Smith's Dictionary of Classical Geography. 
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?ut into the wilderness four thousand men that were murderers?*' 
Josephus, in speaking of deceivers and robbers in the earlier part 
of the administration of Felix, says : " At this time a man came from 
Egypt to Jerusalem professing to be a prophet, advising the multi- 
tude -o go to the Mount of Olives." Josephus further states that he 
declared that at his command the walls of Jerusalem would fall 
down, by which they would enter the city, and that Felix with his 
troops attacked the Egyptian and his party, killed four hundred, and 
took two hundred alive. 1 In his Jewish Wars' he represents this 
Egyptian false prophet, as he calls him, leading around from the 
desert to the Mount of Olives thirty thousand men* This number 
seems to be an exaggeration or a corruption of the original text. The 
general statements are in remarkable harmony with Luke. 

In the last part of the Acts we find Ananias, high priest of the 
Jews (chaps, xxiii, a; xxiv, i). According to Josephus, sou otberron* 
he was the son of Nebedaeus, and seems to have been SSSJ "!^! 
made high priest about A. D, 48/ and we find him still i*ey. 
living about the beginning of the Jewish war, 4 so it is certain that 
he was high priest when Paul was on his last visit to Jerusalem (about 
A. D. 60-62). 

At this visit we also find that Felix is the governor, which state- 
ment accords with what is related in Josephus. He appears to have 
been sent from Rome as governor of Judaea, Samaria, Galilee, and 
Petrsea, about A. D. 51. He was succeeded by Porcius Festus* 
(A. D. 62), who is mentioned in Acts (xxiv, 27 ; xxv, 1, 4. etc.). 
Luke states that the wife of Felix was Drusilla, a Jewess. Josephus 
confirms this, and gives several particulars concerning her/ 

It is stated that as Paul " reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, Felix trembled " (chap, xxiv, 25). The life 
of this man shows that there were special reasons for trembling, as 
Drusilla, with whom he was living as his wife, had been induced by 
him to leave her former husband. Tacitus speaks of him as noted 
for all kinds of cruelty and lnst. T We find also in the last part of 
this book mention made of King Agrippa (chaps, xxv, 13-xxvi). 
This Agrippa was the son of the Herod whose death is related in 
Acts xii, 2 1-2 j. He is mentioned in various places by Josephus, 
and in connexion with Festus, and is called king by him. Josephus 
states that he built for himself a splendid house in Jerusalem. 1 
In company with Agrippa, Bemice is mentioned (Acts xxv, 13; 

1 Antiq., xx, cap. viii, 6. ■ Lib. ii, cap. xiii, 5. • Antiq., xx, cap. ▼. a. 

4 Lib. ii, cap. xvii, 6. • Antiq., xx, cap. rill, 9. •Ibid., xx, cap. vii, i. a. 

f Antonius Felix, per omnem ssevitiam ac libidinem, jus regium servili ingenio ex 
ercuit.— Hist, lib. ▼, <> •Antiq., xx, cap. via, J 1. 

Vol. L — 41 
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xxvi, 30). This Bernice was a sister of King Agrippa, and also at 
a later period visited Jerusalem. 1 After Paul had been shipwrecked 
at Melita (Malta), he left in a ship of Alexandria and landed in 
Italy at Puteoli (Acts xxviii, u, 13). Puteoli was the great port 
of trade with Alexandria in Egypt.* Here, too, Luke's knowledge 
is exact. 

Of all the numerous statements of Luke in the Book of Acts, there 
Apparent mis- is only one that can be charged with inaccuracy — the 
la^tiw I £e£ remarks of Gamaliel in the Sanhedrim respecting Theu- 



das : " For before these days rose up Theudas, boasting 
himself to be somebody; to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves: who was slain; and all, as many as 
obeyed him, were dispersed " (chap, v, 36). Josephus mentions a 
Theudas, a magician, who persuaded the greatest multitude to take 
up their possessions and follow him to the river Jordan. " For he 
said that he was a prophet, and that he would divide the river by 
his command, and give them an easy passage through it. By saying 
these things he deceived many." He also states that the procurator 
" sent a squad of horsemen after them, which, falling upon them un- 
expectedly, slaughtered many of them, and captured many alive. 
They take Theudas himself alive, cut off his head, and bring it to 
Jerusalem." * This occuned while Fadus was procurator of Judea, 
about A. D. 45, so that it is not' possible that Gamaliel, about A. D. 
33, can have referred to this man. The only way in which Luke 
can be charged with error is to suppose that he put into the mouth 
of Gamaliel this statement, forgetting at the- time that Theudas lived 
about twelve years later. But this is inadmissible, especially as 
Gamaliel says : " After this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the 
days of the taxing, and drew away much people," etc. This oc- 
curred A. D. 6-8, and is recorded, as we have already seen, by Jose- 
phus. How was it possible for Luke to make such a mistake as to 
place Theudas forty years or more too early ? The Theudas of Jo- 
sephus played his part about fifteen years before Luke, with Paul, 
visited Jerusalem, and his acts must have been fresh in the minds of 
all. It is not at all strange that Josephus should omit the Theudas 
mentioned by Gamaliel, as he had only four hundred followers, 
who dispersed after he was slain. But the Theudas of Josephui 
was a far more important character. Respecting the Theudas of the 
Acts, Dr. Robinson remarks : " He is probably to be placed during 
the interregnum immediately after the death of Herod the Great, 
when Judea was disturbed by frequent seditions. See Josephus. 

'Antiq., xx, cap. vii, 3 ; and Wars, ii, cap. xv, 1. 

•Sirabo, lib. xvii. 793. He calls the town DicaearchU. • Antiq., rx, cap. v, I. 
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Antiq., xvii, x, 2-10. . . . Some hold Theudas to have been, under 
another name, either the Judas or the Simon of Josephus, (Antiq., 
xvii, x, s, .6)." * Paley observes : " It is proved from Josephus that 
there were not fewer than four persons of the name of Simon within 
forty years, and not fewer than three of the name of Judas within 
ten years, who were all leaders of insurrections." a 

Upon the whole, it is far more probable that there were two lead- 
ers of insurrections by the name of Theudas, than that Luke should 
have made a mistake in this matter, as we have seen that he every- 
where shows such accurate historical knowledge. Nor does Luke, 
in fact, need the testimony of Josephus, which we have seen in such 
a striking manner confirms his statements. The fairness, candour, 
and accuracy of Luke appear on every page of the Acts. As it is, 
however, Luke and Josephus strongly corroborate each other. 

The statement respecting Stephen, that immediately after his speech 
before the Sanhedrim he was assaulted, cast out of the city, and stoned 
to death, without any vote of condemnation by the Sanhedrim, or any 
sentence from the governor, who alone had the power to inflict the 
death penalty, has been thought to create a difficulty. But it is not 
necessary to suppose that the members of the Sanhedrim committed 
the murder, though they doubtless connived at it. In fact, however, 
the killing of Stephen was a great deal like a case of lynching in our 
country, when an enraged mob, thinking that the process of law is 
too slow, and the punishment of the criminal too uncertain, inflict 
summary punishment themselves. 

Equally accurate are the geography and topography of Luke. He 
knows the distance of the Mount of Olives from Jerusalem — a Sab- 
bath day's journey (chap, i, 12). He is acquainted with the Beauti- 
ful gate of the Temple (chap, iii, 10) ; knows there is a street in Da- 
mascus called Straight * (chap, ix, 1 1) ; is familiar with the Areopagus 
at Athens (chap, xvii, 19-34), and is acquainted even with Appii 
Forum and the Three Taverns (chap, xxviii, 15). But we have 
touched upon a few points only, for the whole book teems with ac- 
curate geographical and topographical knowledge, and indicates that 
its author must have been a careful and extensive traveler. 

When we add to the foregoing proofs of credibility, the evidence 
furnished by numerous passages in the Epistles of Paul, many of 
them undesigned coincidences, the resulting evidence in proof of 
the historical truth of the Acts is overwhelming. And this same 

1 Greek Lex. of New Testament : Theudas. * Evidences of Christianity. 

'We traversed the whole length of this street, which extends more than a mile 
from wall to wall through the old city of Damascus, of which it is the only straight 
itreet. 
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well informed, careful, and conscientious historian wrote also the 
third Gospel, in which he informs us that he " had perfect under- 
standing of all things from the very first " (chap, i, 3). 

Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople about A. D. 400, makes a 
n» Grange re- s* 1 * 11 ^ remark in the beginning of his Commentary oa 
mark <rf any- the Acts, written in that city : " To many both this book 
and its author are unknown." He means, probably, many 
in Constantinople and at that time ; yet, even with this limitation, the 
statement ia doubtless an. exaggeration. Irenseus, bishop of Lyons, 
A. D. 177-203, makes great use of the Acts, especially in his third 
book against Heresies. In one instance he quotes it nine times on 
a single page. It was also used by Clement of Alexandria in the 
last part of the second century, and about the same time by Ter- 
tullian at Carthage. It appears, also, to have been used by Polycarp 
in the Epistle to the Philippians. 1 In the subsequent centuries it 
was used everywhere in the Christian world as an undoubted au- 
thority. It is true, it was not so much quoted as the Gospels' which 
contain the teachings of Christ himself. 

The five books containing the history of Christ and his apostles 
are the foundations of the Christian faith, and with the acknowledg- 
ment of their genuineness the truth of Christianity necessarily fol- 
lows. The Epistles of the apostles establish the same historical facts 
respecting Christ and his apostles, and set forth the great doctrines 
of the Founder of Christianity as developed and explained by his 
chosen messengers. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE EPISTLES OF PAUL. 

THE PERSON. OP THE APOSTLE. 

THIS great apostle to the Gentiles, who wrote at least thirteen 
Epistles of the New Testament Canon, and who in natural 
ability and culture was superior to all the other apostles, was born 
at Tarsus (Acts xxii, 3), the most important city of Cilicia,* highly 

1 " Having loosed the pains [odtvac] of death " (Acts ii, 24). " Having loosed the 
pains [oxfivaf] of Hades."— Sec X. Teaching of the Twelve Apostles alludes to it. 

■Jerome says (Com. in Philem.) that he had heard the story (Jahdam, fahle) that 
the parents of the Apostle Paul were of the region of Giscalis in Judea [In Northern 
Palestinel, and when the whole province was destroyed hy the Romans, and the 
Jews were scattered over the world, they went to Tarsus accompanied by Paul, who 
was then a young man. This story is manifestly false, as it contradicts the aposfW 
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distinguished for its intellectual culture, and for the freedom and 
privileges that had been conferred upon it by Mark Antony and 
Augustus Caesar. 

Paul himself tells us that he was of the tribe of Benjamin, circum- 
cised the eighth day, and of the sect of the Pharisees paarspcnonai 
(Philippians iii, 5). It does not appear by what means m*mt. 
his father, or some other ancestor, obtained the rights of Roman 
citizenship, in the possession of which the apostle was born (Acts 
xxii, 28). He acquired in his youth the art of tent-making, by which 
we find him supporting himself while at Corinth (Acts xviii, 3). 

The Jews regarded it of high importance that every boy should 
learn some trade; hence the proverb among them: "Whoever 
teaches his son no trade, teaches him to steal." He received his 
training in Jerusalem, having been instructed by Gamaliel, a cele- 
brated rabbi (Acts xxii, 3), grandson of the famous Hillel. It is 
uncertain how old he was when put under the instructions of Ga- 
maliel. It is said that Jewish boys commenced the study of the 
law when twelve years of age. But we cannot determine whether 
Paul was so young when sent from Tarsus to Jerusalem to pursue 
the study of the law under Gamaliel. Nor do we know when he 
finished his rabbinical education. 

The apostle was well acquainted with Syro-Chaldee, the vernacu- 
lar language of Palestine, as we find him addressing a AMatKiWMmft , <1f 
crowd at Jerusalem in this tongue, called Hebrew (Acts Puiiakaowt* 
xxii, 2). He was proficient in Greek, for he addressed ***** 
at the Areopagus the Athenians there assembled. The Hebrew of 
the Old Testament he doubtless studied with Gamaliel in connexion 
with the study of the law. It is impossible to state with any cer- 
tainty the extent of his Greek culture, though it probably was con- 
siderable. At the Areopagus he quotes the Greek poet Aratus (Acts 
xvii, 28). In 1 Corinthians xv, 33, is a quotation from Menander, 
and in Titus i, 12 he gives a quotation from Epimenides of Gnossus 
in Crete. It is not improbable that Paul was in Jerusalem during 
some part of Christ's ministry there, and that he saw the Redeemer. 
This seems to be indicated in 2 Corinthians v, 16 : " Though we 
ht ve known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him 
no more." 

We first meet with him, under the name of Saul, in the account of 
the stoning of Stephen, where he is called a young man at whose 

himself (Acts xxii, 3), and is inconsistent with the facts of history, as Giscala did not 
surrender to the Romans until a short time before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which was A D. 7a In Pe Viris Illustrious he states that he was of Giscalis, as if 
lie did not regard it as a fable. 
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feet the witnesses laid down their clothes. Immediately after this he 
Paoi't oohto- appears as a bitter persecutor of the Church, and sets out 
af0 °* for Damascus with letters from the high priest to the 

synagogues in Damascus authorizing him to bind and bring from 
that city to Jerusalem the followers of Christ (Acts ix, i, 2). When 
he draws near to Damascus Christ appears to him, strikes him to the 
earth blind, remonstrates with him, and commissions him to preach 
the Gospel to Jews and Gentiles. After three days* blindness, he 
receives sight when Ananias lays hands on him, after which he is 
baptized, and preaches Christ in the synagogues at Damascus (Acts 
ix, 3-ao; xxii, 4-16; xxvi, 10-20; Gal. i, 12-16, etc.). The Jews 
lying in wait to kill him, he escapes and goes into Arabia, and re- 
turns to Damascus. Three years after his conversion (about A. D. 
38) he goes up to Jerusalem to see Peter, with whom he remains 
fifteen days, and sees James also (Gal i, 17-19; Acts ix, 26, 27). 
While remaining in Jerusalem he preaches the Gospel, and, his life 
being thereby endangered, he is sent to Tarsus (Acts ix, 29, 30). A 
few years later Barnabas brings him from Tarsus to Antioch, and he 
is sent along with Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem with alms 
Paai'imiaioQ- f° r tne relief of the necessitous Christians during the 
wr Journeys, famine (about A. D. 45). After returning from this mis- 
sion, through the suggestion of the Holy Spirit, he is sent by the 
Church at Antioch, in company with Barnabas, upon a missionary 
tour, and visits Seleucia and Cyprus. After the conversion of the 
proconsul of the island, Sergius Paulus, he is called Paul, the name 
by which he calls himself in all his Epistles. Jerome ' supposes that 
he assumed the name of Paul (or Paulus) from the name of this pro- 
consul whom he had brought over to the Christian faith. This may 
be the real ground of the change, though it admits of no proof. 
After this he visits Perga, Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, 
Derbe, and returns to Antioch from his mission. When the dispute 
arose at Antioch respecting the observance of the Mosaic law, he and 
Barnabas were sent to Jerusalem to consult the apostles and elders. 
This was Paul's third visit to Jerusalem, to which he refers in Gala- 
tians ii, 1 : " Then fourteen years after I went up to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas." If we count these fourteen years from the visit he made 
three years after his conversion, this third visit occurred about A. D. 
52. After this mission Paul preaches the gospel at Antioch, and 
in company with Silas he preaches through Syria and Cilicia, Derbe, 
Lystra, Phrygia, and the region of Galatia ; he visits Philippi, where 
he preaches the gospel, is imprisoned, and miraculously delivered. 
He passes through Amphipolis and Apollonia, and comes to Thes- 
1 De Viris Illus. Paulus. 
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salonica, where he preaches, and leaves for Berea, where he also pro- 
claims the gQspel, and comes to Athens, where he preaches at the 
Areopagus. From Athens he passes over to Corinth, where he pro- 
claims the gospel for eighteen months, and writes the two Epistles 
to the Thessaionians about A. D. 54. He next visits Ephesus, sails 
for Caesarea, and goes up to Jerusalem ; returns to Antioch, and 
passes over Galatia and Phrygia, and comes to Ephesus, where he 
preaches the gospel for two years and three months. While here 
he writes his First Epistle to the Corinthians. About A. D. 58 he 
leaves Ephesus for Macedonia, where he writes the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and visits Greece, especially Corinth, in which 
city he writes the Epistle to the Romans. 

On his journey to Jerusalem he calls at Miletus, where he ad- 
dresses the assembled elders of the Ephesian Church, sails for 
Caesarea, and goes up to Jerusalem. Here he is arrested, and de- 
tained in custody about two years. He appeals to Caesar, is ship- 
wrecked on the voyage to Rome, but finally reaches the city about 
A. D. 61 or 62. Here he preaches the gospel for two years in his 
own hired house, and writes the Epistles to Philemon, to the Colos- 
sians, to the Ephesians, and to the Philippians. 

At this point the history of Paul, as recorded in the Acts, ends, 
and the question arises, Was he released at the end of w§ai 
the two years ? and if so, where did he preach, and where of the later t 
and how did he finish his career? It appears from t(W70fPlBL 
Philippians ii, 24, " But I trust in the Lord that I also myself shall 
come shortly, " that Paul was expecting a release at the time of writ- 
ing, which must have been at the end of two years, from the manner 
in which he speaks of the effect of his preaching (chap, i, 12-14). 

In the Canon of Muratori, written at Rome about A. D. 160, men- 
tion is made of " Paul's setting out from the city [Rome] for Spain." 
This is valuable testimony to the release and departure of Paul. 
Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, written not later 
than A. D. 96, in speaking of Paul, says : " He taught the whole 
world righteousness, and having gone to the bound of the west (tnl rd 
rippa rffc Svoettg), 1 and having borne witness before rulers, he thus 
left the world," etc. This comes from the bishop of Rome, who was 
doubtless acquainted with Paul, and is of the highest value. By 
" the bound of the west," to which Paul traveled, Spain is in all 
probability meant. No writer at Rome could call that city " the 
bound of the west." If Paul preached in Western Europe, he must 

'This U the exact Greek of the passage, as published by Tischendorf in the fac- 
simile of the MS. of the Epistle, and it is confirmed by the recently discovered copy 
of the Epistle in Constantinople, published by Bryennins, sec. 5 
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have been released from the confinement in Rome described at the 
end of the Acts. 

In 2 Timothy iv, 16 Paul says : " At my first answer (AmXoyta, de* 
fence) no man stood with me, but all men forsook me." It is evi- 
dent that this arraignment of the apostle, in which he declares, M I 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand " (2 Tim. iv, 16), is different from any appearance of his before 
Nero during the first imprisonment at Rome, for Timothy was then 
with him (Philippians i, 1). Also the direction to Timothy, "The 
cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, bring with 
thee, and the books, but especially the parchments" (2 Tim. iv, 13), 
indicates in all probability that, not long before, Paul had left these 
articles there, and that he must have been released from his first 
imprisonment. We may, therefore, safely conclude that the apostle 
was released from his first imprisonment, and visited Spain, Mace- 
donia, and Asia Minor. In Romans xv, 24 he speaks of visiting 
Rome on his way to Spain ; and in Philippians ii, 24 he says : " 1 
trust in the Lord that I also myself shall come shortly." It would 
be most natural to suppose that he visited Spain first, and afterward 
went to Macedonia and Asia Minor. But the order in which he 
visited these places we cannot determine. 

Caius, presbyter of Rome about A. D. 200, says, in writing to 
Paul's death. Proclus : " I can show the monuments of the apostles 
[Peter and Paul]. For if you are willing to go out to the Vatican, 
or take the road to Ostia, you will find the monuments [tombs] of 
those who founded this Church." * Jerome states that Paul was be- 
headed at Rome in the fourteenth year of Nero's reign (A. D. 6S) 
and buried in the road to Ostia, 9 situated at the mouth of the 
Tiber.' Eusebius also states that Paul was beheaded when brought 
the second time before Nero.* 

The oldest and most trustworthy account of St. Paul outside of 
the New Testament is found in the Epistle of Clement of Rome to 
the Corinthians (written A. D. 93-96), to which we have already re- 
ferred: "On account of envy Paul received the reward of his 
patience : seven times was he in bonds, he was an exile, he was 
stoned, and having been a preacher in the east and in the west, he 
received the honourable renown of his faith ; and having taught the 

'In Eusebius, Hist Eccles., lib. H, cap. nriv. •De Virii IUus. Paums. 

1 About one and a quarter miles from tne wall of Rome now stands the splendid 
Basilica of Paul. Under this Church are said to be the remains of St. Paul, with 
the exception of the head, which is said to be in the Lateran. We observed on the 
road to the Basilica an inscription stating that here Peter and Paul, going to mai- 
tyrdom, separated. * Hist. Eccles., lib ii, 22, 25 
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whole world righteousness, and having gone to the bound of the 
west, and borne witness before rulers, he thus departed from the 
world, and~went to the holy place, haying become the greatest ex- 
ample of patience." ' Clement evidently refers to the martyrdom of 
Paul, since before speaking of him he says : " The greatest and the 
most faithful pillars have been persecuted, and suffered even unto 
death/'* It is also very likely that Paul suffered at Rome or in its 
vicinity, otherwise we should not in all probability have the particu- 
lars of his history in Clement. Even the skeptical Baur remarks : 
" That Paul died there [in Rome] as a martyr can be regarded as 
an historical fact." * 

The Apostle Paul is distinguished for profundity, for a firm adhe- 
rence to great principles, for a broad catholicity, for tolera- cton&Huan 
tion in things non-essential, and for great practical wis- of Paul urn* 
dom. His extraordinary natural gifts were all sanctified wim ° g ^ 
by the divine Spirit and consecrated to Christ. His writings are dis- 
tinguished for their variety, depth, and breadth. All the great doc- 
trines of theology, of experimental religion, and our duties to God and 
man, are set forth in them with great power. Everywhere his Epistles 
are permeated with the spirit of Christ, exhibiting a richness, a fulness, 
and at the same time a conciseness, unparalleled except by the great 
Master himself. We are continually impressed with the deep con- 
viction of his rich experience and earnestness and his universal love. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

THE PERSONS ADDRESSED. 

H^HE Epistle is addressed " To all that be in Rome, beloved of 
■*• God, called to be saints " (chap, i, 7). The Church in that city 
embraced both Jews and Gentiles. In chap, ii, 17 the writer says: 
" Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest in the law," etc.; and in 
chap, xi, 13 he says: " For I speak to you Gentiles; inasmuch as I 
am the apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify my office." And in other 
parts of the Epistle we find references to both Jews and Gentiles. 
The Jews at that time appear to have been numerous in Rome/ 

l Sec 5. 

•We have followed here the Constantinople text, as the Alexandrian is defective. 
'Baur's remark we take from Bleek's Ein lei t ting by Mangold, from Barn's Pauluf 
(a>. i, p. 245. 
4 Horace (Sat i, o, 70) refers to them as being in Rome and well-known. 
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Claudius Caesar banished ' them from that city ; but in the time of 
Nero, when Paul arrived there, they had evidently returned, for he 
called together the chief of them." * 

It is not known by whom the gospel was first preached in Rome. 
Probabieoriffin *' * s > nowever > not improbable that some Jews from Rome 
of the Ghnroh at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, converted by the 
"^ preaching of Peter, returning to the Roman metropolis, 

founded a Christian Church there. In this Epistle the apostle speaks 
of the Roman Christians as follows : " I thank my God through Jesus 
Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole 
world " (chap, i, 8), and declares that he had often purposed to come 
unto them (chap, i, 13). The Church there was evidently established 
at a very early period. Tacitus, in speaking of the Christians when 
Rome was burnt during the reign of Nero (A. D.64), says that they 
were " a vast multitude." * 

PLACE AND TIME OF ITS COMPOSITION. 

It is certain that St. Paul wrote this Epistle at Corinth during his 
written it oop. second sojourn in that city. He speaks of Gaius as his 
tB ° L host (chap, xvi, 23) ; and we find in 1 Corinthians i, 14 

that Gaius was a Corinthian Christian who had been baptized by 
Paul. He also names Erastus (chap, xvi, 23) as " the chamberlain 
of the city," that is, Corinth, and with this agrees his statement, 
" Erastus abode at Corinth " (2 Tim. iv, 20). He commends unto 
the Roman Christians Phebe, a servant of the Church at Cenchrea 
(about nine miles from Corinth), and requests them to receive her 
as becometh saints. These references show that Paul was at Corinth * 
when he wrote. He also states that he is about to set out for Jeru- 
salem to take to the poor saints in that city the contributions from 
Macedonia and Achaia (chap, xv, 25, 26), which not only shows 
that the apostle was in the region of Corinth when he wrote, but in- 
dicates the time of writing, as we find in the Acts that Paul imme- 
diately before starting for Jerusalem spent three months in Corinth, 
and then passed through Macedonia (Acts xx, 2-6). Now this was 
Paul's second sojourn in Corinth, and accordingly the Epistle was 
written about A. D. 58 or 59. 

THE GENUINENESS OF THIS EPISTLE. 

Respecting the genuineness of this Epistle there is no dispute. It 
is one of the Epistles that even the Tubingen school acknowledge 

1 Acts xviii, 2 ; Suetonius, cap. xxv. • Acts xxviii, 17. * Anna!., lib. xv, cap. xlir. 
* At the end of the Epistle in the Peshito-Syriac version it is stated that It vat 
written at Corinth. 
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to have been written by Paul. It was also universally received by 
the ancient Church as an undoubted writing of that apos- unirenai ae» 
tie and was evidently used by Clement ' of Rome in the 5Se Iedg 3naI 
first century, and by Polycarp,' a disciple of the Apostle nem of tato 



John. It is quoted as the divine word, about A. D. 
1 80, by Theophilus, bishop of Antioch,' and in the Epistles written 
by the Churches of Lyons and Vienna to the Churches in Asia Minor * 
(A. D. 177) there is an exact quotation of Romans viii, 18. About 
the same time Irenaeus quotes this Epistle as having been written by 
Paul to the Romans. 9 

Clement of Alexandria, in the last part of the second century, in 
quoting this Epistle, says : " Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, 
writes,*' 9 etc. Also Tertullian, at Carthage (about A. D. 200), uses 
the Epistle as the writing of the Apostle Paul.' It was quoted by 
the heretic Basilides 9 about A. D. 125, and formed a part of the 
canon of Marcion (A. D. 140). The Epistle was written for Paul 
by Tertius (chap, xvi, 22), and was sent to the Romans no doubt by 
Phebe, who is commended to the Roman Christians (chap, xvi, 1, 2). 
We do not perceive any special design in the Epistle, except to set 
forth the great doctrines of the Gospel to the Roman Christians, and 
to inform them of the apostle's desire and intention to visit them 
and preach the Gospel to them. 

CONTENTS. 

The apostle expresses his earnest desire to see the Christians at 
Rome, and preach to them the gospel which is able to save all men. 
He portrays the crimes and vices of the pagan world, and represents 
the heathen as inexcusable in their sins, as God has manifested him- 
self to them in the works of nature and in conscience, and sets forth 
the divine retributive justice in rewarding virtue and punishing vice 
among all men, affirming that both Jews and Gentiles are guilty 
before him (chaps.* i-iii, 20). Sinners can be justified only through 
the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. In illustration of this the justifi- 
cation of Abraham by faith is cited, and also the language of David 
(chaps, iii, 21-iv). The blessed results of justification by faith in 
Christ are peace and joy in the Holy Spirit (chap. v). The neces- 

1 The doctrine of justification by faith and not by works in sec. 32 of Clement's 
Epistle is based on Rom. iii— v- Sec. 35 refers clearly to Rom. i, 32. 

• Compare Polycarp** Epistle, sec 6, with Rom. xiv, 10, 19. 

* Ad Autolycum, lib. iii, 14, in which he refers to Rom. xiii, 7, 8 ; also in 1, 14 ht 
refers to Rom. ii, 6, 8. 4 In Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. ▼, cap. i, // al 

•Contra Iforeses, lib. iii. cap. xvi, 3. 'Stromata, lib. iii, cap. *i etc 

f Ad versus Gno<ticos Scorpiace, cap. xiii, xiv, and elsewhere. 
"hi Hippolytus, Kef. Ilxres., lib vii, a$. 
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sity of leading a holy life, and of not making the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith a license for sin, is then set forth (chaps, vi, vii). The 
nappy condition of those who are redeemed through Christ and 
walk after the Spirit is next described (chap. viii). The rejection of 
the mass of the Jews for their unbelief has parallels in their ancient 
history, and God has always had a faithful people among them. The 
divine sovereignty is illustrated in the history of Pharaoh. The 
Jews will ultimately embrace Christianity (chapters ix-xi). The 
previous part of the Epistle is doctrinal. This is followed by a sum- 
mary of our duties to God, to our fellow-men in general, and to our 
rulers (chaps, xii, xiii). Advice is given respecting those who have 
weak consciences (chaps, xiv, xv, 4). 

The apostle offers a prayer, and delivers an exhoitation to the 
Roman Christians, refers to his widely-extended ministry, and de- 
clares the intention of visiting them at a future day, but that he is 
immediately going up to Jerusalem to convey contributions to the 
poor saints in that city (chap, xv, 5-33). The Epistle closes with 
an appendix of salutations (chap. xvi). 



INTEGRITY OF THS EPISTLE, 

There can be no doubt that the entire Epistle was written by Paul. 
DidfbeKpitfie ^ e * ast two chapters, ** seems, were rejected by Mar- 
end with chap- cion, for Origen, in commenting on chapters xvi, 25-27, 
terllT? remarks : " Marcion, by whom the evangelical and apos- 

tolical writings have been interpolated, cut off this chapter entirely 
from this Epistle ; and not only did he cut off this, but also from that 
passage where it is written, Whatever is not of faith is sin, he cut 
off every thing to the end ; " ' that is, he cut off the last two chapters. 
Baur, also, and Schwegler and Zeller deny the genuineness of these 
two chapters. But their Pauline origin is acknowledged by Hilgen- 
feld.* They are found in the oldest extant Greek MSS., the Vatican, 
Sinaitic, and Alexandrian ; in the Peshito-Syriac, the Memphitic, 
the iEthiopic, Armenian, and Gothic ' versions. It is evident from 
an examination of the Epistle that it could not have originally ended 
with chapter xiv, and the last two chapters bear the Pauline stamp, 
and contain several undesigned coincidences, which Paley shows ir. 
his Horse Paulinse. We do not know of any critical editor of the 
New Testament who rejects these two chapters, or has any suspicion 
of their genuineness. For such suspicion no grounds exist. 

1 This passage we have given from the Latin translation of this Commentary 
The Greek is lost * Einleitung, 322, 323. 

' Parts only of the two chapters are found in the Gothic, which us but fragmentary 
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This Epistle is, perhaps, the grandest of all the writings of St. Paul 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians can alone be compared with it. 
It is a great treasury of the sublime doctrines, duties, and privileges 
of Christianity. 



+»» 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
THE PERSONS ADDRESSED. 
/^ORINTH, on a narrow isthmus between the Saronic and Corin- 
^ thian Gulfs, was founded at a very early period, most probably 
by the Phoenicians. Possessing great facilities for commerce, it be- 
came a splendid city, and at the time it was destroyed by the 
consul Mummius (B. C. 146) was "the richest in Greece, and 
abounded in statues, paintings, and other works of art." It was 
called by Cicero "the light of all Greece." 1 After having been 
thoroughly destroyed, it remained in ruins for about a century, until 
Julius Caesar sent thither a colony (B. C. 46), and about a hundred 
years later, when visited by the Apostle Paul, it had again become 
an important city. Strabo visited it, and in his description, written 
about A. D. ao, he represents it as situated at the foot and on the 
north side of a peak (or hill Acrocorinthus) something more than a 
third of a mile in height. 1 

The Church in this city was founded by Saint Paul, who came 
here from Macedonia and Athens about A. D. 52, and ThefoandBtioo 
preached the gospel at least a year and a half, assisted ^thToJrt?! 
by Timothy, Silas, and others (Acts xviii, 1-18). The ***** Charon. 
Christian society was large, and composed almost entirely of Gentiles 
(Acts xviii, 6, 8). 

About three years after the apostle had left the Corinthian dis- 
ciples he was informed that there were divisions among them, and 
that various abuses had crept into the Church. In the time inter- 
vening between Paul's preaching and the writing of the Epistle, 
Apollos, an Alexandrian Jew, eloquent and mighty in the Scriptures, 
having received full instruction on Christian doctrine at Ephesus, 
went to Corinth and preached the gospel. In the illustration of 
Christianity he probably drew largely on the Greek philosophy of 
Alexandria, and highly delighted the intellectual Corinthians. Some 
of his hearers preferred him to Paul ; others, especially such as had 
coin^ over to Christianity from Judaism, preferred Peter, as being 
1 Pro Lege Manfl., tec «▼. • Lib. Till, 379. 
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an original apostle of Christ, and denied the apostleship of PauL 
The most, however, doubtless adhered to Paul. Still others, attach- 
ing no importance to any Christian teacher, satisfied themselves with 
the doctrines of Christ, which had been delivered to them without 
any exposition from human authority. This seems to have been the 
real state of the case. The apostle does not charge them with grave 
errors in departing from the great doctrines of the Gospel, but with 
creating divisions in the Church. 

It appears from chap, vii, i that the Corinthians had already writ* 
ten to Paul concerning certain matters, so that he had reasons of a 
most urgent character for writing to them. 

PLACE AND TIME OP ITS COMPOSITION. 

The Epistle was evidently written at Ephesus, near the close of the 
apostle's ministry of twenty-seven months in that city 
Acti of Pauri (Acts xix), about A. D. 57 or 58. Various references in 
LQ°MSro8. ,tay tne Epistle compared with the Acts determine this place 
and this time. In the Epistle (chap, xvi, 8) the apostle 
says: "I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost." In harmony with 
this as the place of writing is : " The Churches of Asia salute you n 
(chap, xvi, 19). In chapter xvi, 2-6 the apostle gives directions re- 
specting contributions for the poor at Jerusalem, stating that if it 
is proper he himself will go to Jerusalem along with the persons 
appointed to take the contributions to that city; and that he will 
pay the Corinthians a visit when he passes through Macedonia. In 
chap, iv, 17 he tells the Corinthians that he has sent Timothy unto 
them ; and in chap, xvi, 10 he gives directions, if " Timotheus come, 
see that he may be with you without fear." We find in Acts xix, xx 
that St. Paul, a short time before he left Ephesus, sent Timothy into 
Macedonia, and then went through it himself to Corinth, where he 
remained three months, and then returned through Macedonia, and 
went up to Jerusalem. It appears from Acts xviii, 26 that Aquila 
and Priscilla were at Ephesus during the apostle's abode in that 
city ; and with this harmonizes the salutation : " Aquila and Pris- 
cilla salute you much in the Lord " (chap, xvi, 19). It would seem 
that it was about one year before the beginning of Paul's ministry at 
Ephesus that Apollos, having come to Ephesus and received full 
instruction in Christianity, went to Corinth, where he preached the 
gospel (Acts xviii, 24-xix, 1). 

In chapter v, 9 the apostle refers to a former Epistle addressed to 
the Corinthians, which is no longer extant. It is very probable that 
the nuitter discussed was not of a general nature, and that the two 
subsequent Epistles of Paul, which we now have, so completely cov 
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ered the ground that the first Epistle had no further interest, acd, of 
course, would naturally perish. 

CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 

The apostle reproves the party spirit and dissensions of the Co- 
rinthian Christians, and justifies himself in not dealing in Greek wis- 
dom when he preached among them. He affirms that this wisdom 
cannot lead men to God ; but that the gospel he preached was ac- 
companied by the divine Spirit, and by miraculous power; and that, 
further, the natural man is incapable of understanding spiritual 
truth (chap. ii). He charges the Corinthians with being carnal, 
since party spirit prevails among them, and affirms that himself and 
Apollos are merely ministers of the word, and that it is God who 
gives success. He shows them that, after all, the various ministers of 
the gospel are theirs, and vindicates his apostolic authority, and 
speaks of his persecutions and sufferings for the sake of Christ, and 
declares that he is their father in the gospel (chaps, iii, iv). From 
the vindication of his apostolic authority he passes to the correction 
of abuses in the Church, and censures severely the crime of one's 
having his father's wife, and states how they should deal with such a 
member, at the same time exhorting them to be holy in life, and to 
associate with no bad man professing the religion of Christ (chap. v). 
He disapproves of Christians going to law with each other. He 
declares that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God, 
and warns them against impurity (chap. vi). He discusses marriage, 
which he declares in some cases is necessary, but in the present state 
of the Church has many inconveniences (chap. vii). He explains 
that an idol is nothing, yet it is not advisable to eat meat sacrificed 
to idols when it would offend weak brethren (chap. viii). He affirms 
that it is right that the ministers of the gospel should be supported, 
but that he has not availed himself of that privilege, and that he had 
laboured solely for the cause of the gospel, becoming all things to 
all men (chap. ix). He warns them against sin from the examples 
of Jewish history, and cautions them against taking a part in idol- 
atrous sacrifices, and eating any "hing sacrified to idols when it would 
give offence (chapter x). He gives directions respecting women 
keeping their heads covered during divine service, and condemns the 
lay in which they celebrate the communion (chap. xi). He dis- 
cusses the various offices in the Church, which are constituted for 
the general good (chap. xii). He gives a description of love, without 
which he declares every other gift is useless, and while every thing 
else passes away, faith, hope, and love remain, but the greatest of 
these is love (chap. xiii). He adds directions respecting the manner 
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in which the spiritual gifts, especially that of tongues, are to be used 
(chap. xiv). The apostle enumerates the testimonies to the resur- 
rection of Christ, which he declares to be the vital fact in the religion 
of Christ, and discusses the resurrection of the dead from natural 
analogies, and exhorts them to steadfastness (chap. xv). In the con- 
cluding chapter (xvi) Paul counsels them concerning collections, 
and promises to visit them some time after Pentecost ; gives direc- 
tions also about the reception of Timothy, their treatment of the 
house of Stephanus, and other matters, and sends greetings. 

GENUINENESS OP THIS EPISTLE. 

Concerning the genuineness of this Epistle there never has been 
Aneteat test*- anv doubt. Even the Tflbingen school of critics ac- 
qwnlefc knowledge it to be Paul's. It is referred to by Clement 

of Rome in his Epistle to the Corinthians, written A. D. 93-96, less 
than forty years after the apostle wrote it. " Take into your hands," 
says he, " the Epistle of the blessed Paul the apostle. What did he 
first write concerning you in the beginning of the gospel ? In truth, 
he wrote to you in a spiritual way respecting himself, and Cephas, 
and Apollos, on account of your having, even then, shown your par- 
tisan feelings," ' etc. It is also quoted as Paul's by Polycarp : ** Do 
we not know that the saints shall judge the world ? as Paul teaches." ' 
Irenaeus frequently quotes it, and in several places attributes it to 
Paul/ It is quoted by Athenagoras * (about A. D. 177) as the writing 
of the apostle. Clement of Alexandria * quotes it as the First Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Corinthians. So does Tertullian.* In the Epistle 
to Diognetus it is cited : •' The apostle says." * It is also referred to 
in several places in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
undoubted genuineness of this Epistle is of the highest importance, 
as Paul, who had been in the company of the apostles, states the ap- 
pearances of Christ to the apostles and others after his resurrection ' 
(chap, xv, 4-8). 

In importance of doctrine this Epistle stands next to that to the 
Romans, and the description of love (chap, xiii) is the finest passage 
on that subject in the New Testament. 

'Sec. 47. » Sec II ; compare with this 1 Cor. vi, 9. 

• As in Contra Hareses. lib. Hi, cap. xviii, 3 ; lib. iv, cap. xii, 9 ; cap. xv, f. 

• De Resur. Mortuontnt, cap. rriii * Paedag. I, cap. vf. 

• Pnescrip. xxxiiL v Sec. xii. 

• The skeptical Keim of Zurich, in his Life of Jesus of Nazareth, bases tib* font 
"action of Christ upon the testimony of Paul in this chapter (xv). 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
THE PLACE AND TIME OP ITS COMPOSITION. 

r PHIS Epistle was certainly written from Macedonia. In chaptei 
* ii, 13 the apostle speaks of having gone into that country; also 
in chap, vii, 5. In chapter ix, 2 he says, in speaking of the benevo- 
lence of the Achaeans, " for which I am boasting of you to them of 
Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year ago." This clearly shows 
that he wrote in Macedonia. From references which the apostle 
makes to the First Epistle it is clear that the Second was written not 
long after the First. It is seen in Acts xix, xx, i, 2, that after Paul 
left Ephesus he passed through Macedonia on his way to Corinth. 
While in Macedonia he writes this Epistle, in which he informs the 
Corinthians that he is on the point of visiting them (chaps, xii, 
14, 20, 21 ; xiii, 1). He refers to the troubles which he had in Asia 
(chap. i,8, 10), alluding to the uproar in Ephesus just before he left 
the city (Acts xix, 24-41). Thus it is clear that it was written about 
six months after the First Epistle, about A. D. 58 or 59. 

Paul appears to have sent his first Epistle to the Corinthians by 
Titus (2 Cor. viii, 16-18), who returned to him in Macedonia from 
them, and reported the condition of the Corinthian Church, and the 
good effect the First Epistle had had on them (2 Cor. vii, 6-16). 
Upon the receipt of this information Paul writes this second letter, 
to console them, and to prepare the way for his coming, and at the 
same time to urge them to have their contributions ready. Although 
especially addressed to the Corinthians, it includes " all the saint* 
that are in all Achaia " (chap, i, 1). 

. CONTENTS. 

The apostle rejoices in the consolation he receives from God in 
trouble, by which he is enabled to comfort others who are in trouble, 
affirming that both his sorrows and joys contribute to their salvation. 
He also refers to his sufferings in Asia and his deliverance from death. 
He rejoices in the testimony of a good conscience, and declares that 
it had been his intention to pass through Corinth on his way to 
Mi^edonia, but that he had deemed it best for them that he should 
not ri.me. He describes the sorrow with which he wrote the First 

Vol- I.— 42 
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Epistle, and exhorts them to forgive and comfort the excommuni- 
cated person. He speaks of his disappointment in not finding Titus 
at Troas. His preaching, while it saves some, is resisted by others 
( :haps. i, ii). The apostle declares that he needs no epistles of com- 
mendation to them, as they are the Epistles of Christ, written by the 
Holy Spirit, through the ministration of the apostle, and describes the 
glorious ministration of the Spirit, by comparing it with the Mosaic 
dispensation (chap. iii). He gives a description of his preaching 
and sufferings for the Gospel, and declares his longing after eternal 
life, and speaks of his faithful discharge of his apostolic duties, and 
his earnest efforts to bring men to Christ. He describes at length 
his varied experience, placing in striking contrast its different shades 
(chaps, iv, v, vi, 1-13). He exhorts them not to be unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers, but to purify themselves from all sin. He 
asserts strongly his integrity and his affection for them, and declares 
how he was comforted when Titus returned from them and informed 
him of the good effect of his letter (chap, vi, 14-vii). He reminds 
them of the liberality of the Macedonians, and of the example of 
Christ, who became poor for us, and exhorts them not to fall short in 
their contributions in aid of the poor. He informs them that he 
has sent Titus to conduct the collection, and also another brother, 
whose praise in the gospel is in all the Churches. He expresses 
confidence in their liberality, and encourages them to give liberally, 
as it will redound to their advantage, and cause others to be grateful 
to God and to pray for them (chaps, viii, ix). He vindicates, against 
his enemies, his conduct and preaching. He expresses a jealous fear 
lest they should be corrupted from the simplicity of the Gospel, and 
enters into a full vindication of his apostolic character, recounts his 
labours, and declares that he is not a whit behind the chief apostles. 
He states that he was caught up into Paradise, and heard things not 
to be uttered; and, that he might not be exalted above measure, a 
thorn was put into his flesh (chaps, x, xi, xii, 1-12). He declares 
that he exhibited among them the signs of an apostle ; that now he 
is coming to them for the third time, and that he will not be burden- 
some to them. He expresses a fear that he will not find them such 
as he would wish them to be, and exhorts them to examine them- 
selves and prepare for his coming, as he will not spare the guilty 
(chaos, xii, 13-xiii). 
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GENUINENESS OP THIS EPISTLE. 

Ti*cre is no dispute ' concerning the genuineness of this Epistle ; 
it is acknowledged even by the Tubingen school. It was every- 
where received by the early Church as the writing of Paul. It is 
called the Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians by Irenaeus/ 
by Clement 9 of Alexandria, by Tertullian/ by the Peshito-Syriac, 
and the Canon of Muratori. 

The Epistle is full of personal allusions, and bears the undoubted 
stamp of Paul's character. It is not equal to the first in sublimity 
and grandness of conception, but is almost wholly occupied with the 
relations existing between the apostle and the Corinthians. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 
THE PERSONS ADDRESSED. 

f* ALATIA, called also Gallo-Gracia by Strabo, derived its name 
^ from the Gauls,* who settled in that region in the third century 
before Christ. It was situated near the middle of Asia CbMntt/&t # 
Minor, having Bithynia and Paphlagonia for its northern toe population 
boundary; Phrygia for its western; Lycaonia for its ofGatalto * 
southern ; and Pontus and Cappadocia for its eastern. Strabo states 
that of "the Galatians there are three nations, two of them called 
after the name of their leaders, Trocrai and Tolistobogii ; and the 
third named from the nation among the Celts, Tectosages." * Jerome 
states in his time : " The Galatians — excepting the Greek, which all 
the East speaks — have nearly the same language v which the Treviri ' 
have." 9 There can be no doubt that the most of them understood 
Greek, so that there could have been no difficulty either in preach- 

'From this remark Bruno Baur is ever an exception, as he denied the genuine* 
ness of all the writings of the New Testament He must not be confounded with 
C. F Baur, a man incomparably his superior. 

•Contra Hsereses, lib. iii, cap. vii, i. He quotes it as Paul's, lib. ii, cap. xxx, J : 
" For the Apostle says in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians," hr, cap. xxvtti, $. 

• " The Apostle in the Second to the Corinthians."—- Stromata, iv, 16. 

4 De Pudicitia, cap. xiii. * Gauls were called Galatse by Strabo. * Lib. xii, 566. 

v Jerome could speak from his own personal knowledge, as he had spent consid- 
erable time at Treviri (Treves), and afterwards traveled through Galatia. 

•In Northern Gaul, the chief city of which district in modern times U called 
Treves. • Comment, in Galat.. lib. it, cap. iii. 
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ing or writing to them in that language. It appears also that * as 
early as the time of Augustus many Jews lived in Galatia, to whom 
the emperor granted a letter of protection." These Jews, then, and 
others who doubtless adhered to them, would naturally be first ad- 
dressed, and the converts from among them would form the nucleus 
of the Church, which had already become very powerful in that re- 
gion in the first part of the second century. 1 

Paul and Timothy preached the gospel to the Galatians about 
Th0 or|gln ^ A. D. 52 (Acts xvi, 6). About three years later the apos- 
the oaiauaa tie passes through the country of Galatia and Phrygia, 
Church. strengthening the disciples (Acts xviii, S3). These are 

all the references to the Galatians in the Acts. In the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (chap, xvi, 1) Paul states that he had "given 
order to the Churches of Galatia " respecting a collection. The First 
Epistle' to the Corinthians was written about A. D. 58, and Paul 
refers here to his visitation of the Galatians about three years earlier, 
which was his second missionary tour through that country. 

It seems from chapter iv, 8 that the greatest part of the Galatian 
Church were converted Gentiles : " When ye knew not God, ye did 
service unto them which by nature are no gods." The lEpistle is 
addressed to no particular society, but in a general way " unto the 
Churches of Galatia," because, doubtless, the converts were scattered 
in small towns and villages. 

TIME, PLACE, AND OCCASION OP THE WRITING OP THE EPISTLE. 

It is altogether probable that Paul wrote this Epistle after his sec 
ond visit to the Galatians, as he says, " Ye know that through weak- 
ness of the flesh I preached the Gospel unto you at the first 3 
(chap, iv, 13), which implies that he had preached to them a second 
time. This second visit was made about A. D. 55, beyond which the 
Epistle must be placed. Paul's language indicates that but a few 
years had elapsed since they were converted ; " I marvel that you 
are so soon abandoning for another gospel him who called you by 
the grace of Christ " (chap. 1, 6). 

In discussing the doctrine of justification by faith the apostle 
gives some of the same illustrations that he uses in the Epistle to tne 
Romans. In both we find that he dwells upon the justifying faith 
of Abraham. Now, it is very natural, in writing on the same sub- 
ject at the same time, to use very similar arguments and illustrations, 
modified only to meet some specific differences. As the Epistle to the 
Romans was written during Paul's visit to Corinth (Acts xx, 3), 
tbout A. D. 58 or 59, it is probable that the Epistle to thc'G&latians 
1 As appears from an Epistle of Pliny. 
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was written at the same place and about the same time. But upon 
these points there is no certainty nor high probability to be derived 
from internal or external evidence. 

Respecting the occasion upon which it was written, it is evident from 
the Epistle itself that Judaizing teachers had appeared Thooccanonot 
among the Galatians after the apostle left them, and very JJJJJJJJj^^ 
positively asserted that it was necessary to salvation to tbe teachers of 



observe the rite of circumcision, and to keep the law of 
Moses. It would seem that these teachers, at the same time, declared 
that Paul was not an original apostle, that he was not an eyewitness 
of the life of Christ, and had received authority from the Church 
alone to preach, and was merely a subordinate teacher. The Epistle, 
accordingly, is devoted chiefly to a vindication of his independent 
apostolic authority, and a defense of the great doctrine of justification 
by faith. 

CONTENTS. 

The apostle severely reproves the Galatians for departing from 
the gospel which he had preached among them, and he pronounces 
every one accursed who shall preach a different one. He affirms 
that he received his gospel immediately from Jesus Christ, and that 
he did not go up to Jerusalem until three years after his conversion, 
and saw there of the apostles only Peter and James. He gives an 
account of another visit to Jerusalem fourteen years later, when 
he had an interview with James, Cephas, and John, who extended to 
him the right hand of fellowship, and approved of his labor among 
the Gentiles. He states that at Antioch he reproved Peter for in- 
consistency in his conduct respecting the Jews and Gentiles, and at 
the same time he sets forth the doctrine of justification by faith in 
Christ without the works of the law (chaps, i, ii). He remonstrates 
with the Galatians, and charges them with beginning in the Spirit 
and finishing with the flesh. He shows that Abraham's justification 
by faith was prophetical, and typical of the justification of the Gen- 
tiles by faith in Christ ; that the law is our schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ, who hath freed us from the law's curse, and that now we 
are no longer under a schoolmaster, or under bondage, but are the 
sons of God, in proof of which God has given us his Holy Spirit. 
He reminds them of their former ardent affection for him. Under 
:he allegory of the two sons of Abraham, Ishmael by a bondwoman, 
Agur, and Isaac by a free woman, Sarah, he shows that the children 
of the Sinaitic covenant ( Agur) are in bondage, while the children of 
tne free woman, the faithful in Christ, belonging to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, are free. He exhorts them to stand fast in this liberty 
which Christ has given them, and affirms that in relying upon cir- 
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cumcision for salvation they receive no benefit from Christ, and are 
bound to keep the whole law. He warns them not to use their 
''herty for an occasion to serve the flesh. He affirms that " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself " is the sum of the law. He gives 
a list of the deeds of the flesh, and of the fruits of the Spirit (chaps, 
iii, iv, v). 

Paul exhorts the spiritual to restore any one overtaken in a fault, 
and admonishes them to bear each other's burdens, warns them 
against self-conceit, and exhorts them not to be weary in well-doing. 
He tells them that those who wish to have them circumcised wish 
thereby to escape persecution, but do not themselves keep the law. 
He prays that he may glory in nothing but Christ crucified, affirm- 
ing that nothing avails but a new creature (chap. vi). 

THE GENUINENESS OP THE EPISTLE. 

That St. Paul wrote this Epistle is undoubted, and its genuine- 
Acknowledged De8s * 8 acknowledged by the Tflbingen school. It was 
by the tomb- universally attributed to Paul by the ancient Church, 
gen school. j t j 9 q UOte( j ^y i ren3eus » as Paul's, by Clement " of Alex- 
andria, and by Tertullian ;* it is found in the Canon of Muratori, and 
the Peshito-Syriac version, and was used by Marcion. The Epis- 
tle everywhere shows the genuine apostolic spirit and the peculiar- 
ities of Paul. It is important for its defence of the great doctrine of 
justification by faith. 



T 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS* 
THE PERSONS ADDRESSED. 
HE Epistle bears the inscription, " To the Ephesians ;" and in the 
most of the MSS. the reading is, " To the saints who are in Eph- 
not esus." Tregelles has adopted, " in Ephesus " in his text 
***• and Tischendorf inserts it in brackets (verse i), and re^ 
marks that he concludes it did not come from Paul. In the Codex 
Vaticanus of the middle of the fourth century the superscription is, 
" To the Ephesians;" but in the first verse " in Ephesus" is want, 
ing. In the Codex Sinaiticus, of the same age, "in Ephesus" is also 
wanting in the first verse, though the Epistle has the superscription, 
w To the Ephesians." The first verse in these two most ancient 

1 Contra Haereses, lib. iii, cap. vi, 4 ; cap. Yii. 2. He also quotes it in other placet. 
• Stromata, lib. iii, cap. xv. • De Prascrip., cap. n. 
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Codices is : " Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, to 
those who are saints/ and to the faithful in Christ Jesus. " Origen ' says 
that he found in the Ephesians only the expression, " To the saints 
who are " (rots Ay/otc roX$ own), and he asks, if it is not redundant, 
what does it mean ? From which it is clear that in his MSS. Ephe- 
sus was wanting in the first verse of the Epistle. 

Basil the Great, of Cappadocia, about the middle of the fourth 
century, in writing against Eunomius, remarks: "When he (Paul) 
wrote to the Ephesians as being truly united by knowledge to him 
who exists (tg> tfvro, the self -existent Being), in a peculiar way he called 
them existing (dvroi>$ 6Vroc), saying : * To the saints who are, and to 
the faithful in Christ Jesus.* For thus those who were before us 
have delivered it, and we have found it in the ancient copies."* It 
is evident, then, that while the superscription was, " To the Ephe- 
sians," Ephesus was not in the text of the old MSS. ; at least, it was 
wanting in many of them, and we have already seen that it is want- 
ing in our two most ancient Codices * belonging to the age of Basil. 

Tertullian says : " The Epistle which we have with the title To the 
Ephesians, the heretics have, To the Zaodiceatis." Again, Twrtaillfaw m 
he remarks : " This Epistle we have through the integ- tiie differences 
rity of the Church — sent to t/te Ephesians, not to the Laodi- u Uie M88, 
ceans; but Marcion preferred to change its title, as if he was also a 
very industrious investigator in this matter. But titles are of no im- 
portance, since, when the apostle wrote to certain persons, he wrote 
to all." * It is clear, then, that Marcion's Epistles had the inscrip- 
tion : " To the Laodicean s." It is to be observed that Tertullian 
does not charge Marcion with altering the reading " Ephesus " into 
" Laodicea " in the first verse. Nor does he say that " in Ephesus " 
was found in the text of the MSS. in use in the Church. Had Mar- 
cion altered " in Ephesus " into " in Laodicea," Tertullian would 
have said so, and would not have satisfied himself with remarking 
that " Titles are of no importance." 

It is not easy to see, in a matter like this, how Marcion could have 
aided his heretical doctrines by changing the superscription from 
" Ephesus " into " Laodicea," and he must therefore have found MSS. 
with the latter superscription. It accordingly appears that the Greek 

The Greek is, role dytotc role ofou. To the taints who art, or are existing— very 
awkward Greek and English without some word indicating place. 
1 Kramer's Catena, in Tregelles' Greek Text a Lib. ii, cap. xix. 

1 Ephesus is, however, written on the margin by a later hand 
* Ecclesue quidem veritate epistolam istam ad Ephesws habemus emissam, non ad 
LaodUenos; red Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare gestiit, quasi et in isto 
diligentissimus cxplorator. Nihil autem de titulis interest, cum ad omnes Apostates 
scripserit, dum ad quosdam. — Adversus Marcion em, lib. v, cap. xvii 
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MSS. of the second and third centuries, and many of those of th< 
fourth, named in the first verse neither Ephesus nor any other place. 
On the other hand, as the two most ancient Codices have the super- 
scription " To the Ephesians," and as in the Peshito version and 
in the Canon of Muratori it is supposed to be addressed to the 
Ephesians, the mass of the Greek MSS. in the earliest centuries 
must have had this superscription, and doubtless from the super- 
scription in the course of time Ephesus was inserted in the first verse 
of the Epistle. It is also quoted by the ancient fathers as the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians. 

But the great difficulty in the way of supposing the Epistle to have 
been written especially to the Ephesians lies in the absence of any 
reference to Paul's having laboured among them, and in the statements 
of the writer : " Wherefore I also, after I heard of your faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and love to all the saints, cease not to give thanks for you." 
etc. (chap, i, 15) ; and " If you have heard of the dispensation of 
the grace of God which is given me to you- ward " (chap iii, 2). It 
is difficult to see how this language is consistent with Paul's having 
preached the gospel among the Ephesians for more than two years 
previous to his writing. In his Epistles addressed to the Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Philippians, and Thessalonians, he refers to his 
having preached to them. 

But as Marcion's copies had the inscription " To the Laodiceans," 
The racrip- and as St. Paul in the Epistle to the Colossians gives a 
uon "To tbe charge not only that the Epistle should be read in the 
■om« C ^ittcient Church of the Laodiceans, but al&o that the Epistle from 
copies. the latter should be read by the Colossians, the Epistle 

to the Laodiceans must be Paul's Epistle addressed to them, and 
which was to be brought from them. No other explanation seems 
admissible. Now, this Epistle to the Laodiceans must have been an 
important one, otherwise the apostle would not have ordered it to be 
read in the Church of the Colossians. Laodicea was the most im- 
portant city in that region, and Colossae was comparatively small, 
and it is, accordingly, difficult to see how the Epistle to this Church 
should have been allowed to perish, while that to the unimportant 
Colossae should have come down to us. Even Paul's Epistle to 
Philemon, consisting of a single chapter, has been preserved We 
do not know that any Epistle of Paul's to any Church or impsitant 
individual Christian ever perished, except one written to the Corin- 
thians on some matter which, in all probability, was so completely 
covered by the two existing Epistles as to render it useless (1 Cor. 

** 9). 
There is a striking resemblance between this Epistle and that tc 
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the Colossians, and it is very likely that the condition of the 
Chinches in Laodicea and Colossse was very similar, as they were 
not more than twelve miles apart, and a quite close connexion seems, 
from what Paul says in the Epistle to the Colossians, to have existed 
oetween them (chaps, ii, i ; iv, 16). 

But if the Epistle had been sent especially to the Laodiceans, it Is 
not easy to see how the inscription " To the Ephesians " should have 
been so general in the ancient Church, and why the apostle did not 
insert the name " Laodicea " or " Laodiceans " in the text* just as he 
has inserted the name of the Churches addressed in his other Epis- 
tles. Archbishop Usher suggested that the Epistle is TbiB -^^ 
encyclical, and that it was directed to several Churches in most probowy 
Asia Minor ; that for this reason the place for the name encycUo * L 
of those addressed was left vacant, to be filled up by the different 
Churches in which it was read. This is very probable, and implies 
that Tychicus, with whom the Epistle was sent, had several copies 
with him, or that copies were made at Ephesus, through which Tychi- 
cus would naturally pass on his way to Laodicea and Colossse. But, 
then, in speaking of the Epistle, to whom would the early Churches 
and writers say it was sent? Most naturally, to the chief city of all 
that region, Ephesus. Paul's Second Epistle to the Corinthians is 
addressed to " the Church of God which is at Corinth, with all the 
saints which are in all Achaia." Notwithstanding this, the Epistle is 
always spoken of as addressed to the Corinthians. The Ephesians 
would naturally put their own name at the head of the Epistle, and 
from this great city numerous copies would be spread over the Chris- 
tian world, bearing the inscription " To the Ephesians." As we have 
already said, the name Ephesus in the course of time passed from the 
superscription into the text. 

We have already seen that the copies of this Epistle which Mar* 
t.ion had were inscribed " To the Laodiceans." Now, as ^^^^ QtU 
Marcion was of Sinope in Pontus, a city a hundred miles gin of Mam- 
nearer to Laodicea, a large city, than to Ephesus, it is oni00wr ' 
very probable that his copies came originally from the former city, 
to which a copy had been brought by Tychicus, and in this way they 
had the inscription To the Laodiceans. It also appears that among 
the herstics in general, as we have seen, the Epistle bore the title, 
H To the Laodiceans." Hug, Olshausen, Neander, and Bleek, regard 
the Epistle as encyclical. It was not originally intended for a very 
wide district, as the apostle states that Tychicus, who was sent with 
this Epistle ana that to the Colossians, will give the readers of the 
Epistle information respecting him. The encyclical character of the 
Epistle is s^en in the fact that no persons in any particular Church 
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are mentioned, just as in the general Epistle "To the Churches oi 
Galatia." It is evidently addressed to Gentile Christians. 

THE PLACE AND TIME OF ITS COMPOSITION. 

It appears from chaps, iii, i ; vi, 20, that Paul was a prisonci 
written wben wnen ne wl *ote this Epistle, and it is highly probable thai 
pauiwvsapris- it was written about the same time as the Epistle to the 
" Dar ' Colossians, as there is a striking similarity between the 

two. Neander well observes : " Let us remember that Paul, when 
he wrote this Epistle, was still full of those thoughts and contempla- 
tions which occupied his mind when he wrote the Epistle to the 
Colossians ; thus we can account for those points of resemblance in 
the second, which was written immediately after the first. And 
hence it is also evident that of these two, the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians was written first, for the apostle's thoughts there exhibit them- 
selves in their original formation and connexion, as they were called 
forth by his opposition to that sect whose sentiments and practices 
he combats in that Epistle." ' Now, it appears from internal evidence 
that the Epistle to the Colossians was written at Rome during Paul's 
first imprisonment about A. D. 63, so that the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians was written at the same place and about the same time. 

CONTENTS. 

The apostle thanks God for the privileges enjoyed in the Gospel 
through the divine predestination, and declares that he ever gives 
thanks and prays for those to whom he writes, that God may enable 
them to see the riches of the Gospel, and the greatness of its power 
as displayed in God's raising Christ from the dead and exalting hiro 
to heaven (chap. i). He reminds them of what they once were, when 
dead in sins, but now he declares they have been saved by grace 
through faith in Jesus Christ, who is our peace, and has broken down 
the middle wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles, and that 
they are no longer strangers, but fellow-citizens with the saints. He 
declares that a dispensation of the gospel has been committed to 
him, to whom it was revealed that the Gentiles should be fellow- 
heirs and partakers of the blessings of the gospel, which it is his 
mission to preach among the Gentiles. He prays that they may be 
fully established in grace, and be enabled to know fully the love, and 
to be filled with the fullness, of God (chaps, ii, iii). 

He exhorts them to walk worthy of their high vocation, in hu- 
mility, love, and unity, and speaks of the various officers in the 
Church appointed by Christ for its edification and unity. He 

'Plaining and Training of the Christian Church, p. 329, Ryland's Translation. 
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exhorts them to live not as other Gentiles, in blindness and lust, but 
to put on the new man of righteousness and holiness ; to be truthful, 
angry without sin, honest, chaste in conversation ; to lay aside all bit* 
terness, anger, and evil speaking, and to walk in love, and purity of 
life, redeeming the time ; to be sober, to praise God in sacred songs, 
and to be thankful. He illustrates the relation existing between 
husbands and wives by that which exists between Christ and his 
Church, describes the mutual duties of parents and children, of serv- 
ants and masters, and exhorts the saints to put on the whole armor 
of God, which he describes, that they may master their spiritual 
foes. He asks their prayers for him in his bonds, and informs them 
that he has sent Tychicus, who will give them information respecting 
his affairs, and closes by invoking upon them the divine blessing 
(chaps, iv-vi). 

THE GENUINENESS OP THIS EPISTLE. 

It was never doubted by the Ancient Church that this Epistle was 
written by Paul. It is used by Polycarp in his Epistle -me genuine. 
to the Philippians,' is quoted as Paul's Epistle by Ire- "J* 88 of * pb ?" 
nseus,* by Clement of Alexandria, 8 by Tertullian, 4 and is edged by uJ 
attributed to Paul in the Canon of Muratori, and in the cUmt ararotl - 
Peshito-Syriac version, and was received by Marcion under the title 
of the Epistle to the Laodiceans.* It was quoted by Basilides* 
(about A. D. 125), and by Valentinus T (about A. D. 140). Irenaeus af- 
firms that the Valentinians "say: Paul very evidently has often 
named these i£ons, and has also observed their order, speaking as 
follows: 'Throughout all ages, world without end"" (Ephesians 
iii, 21). 

But notwithstanding the universal reception of this Epistle as 
Paul's in the ancient Church as far back as the beginning Modern doubta 
of the second century at least, its genuineness has been or us ramine- 
assailed by a few critics in quite recent times. Schleier- De """ 
macher, in his lectures, first expressed a doubt upon this point, by 

1 M By grace ye are saved" Or<fy>iW *<""' oeouaptvoi), sec I, the exact language ol 
Ephesians it, 5. In sec 12 Ephes. iv, 26 is quoted as holy scripture 

*Lib. ii, cap. ii, 6 ; lib. v, cap. ii, 3. 

"Cohortatio ad Gentes, cap. ix. In Strom., lib. iv, cap. viii, he quotes it as the 
E]ASt)e to the Ephesians. * Adversus Marcionem, ▼, cap. xi, xvii, xriiL 

•ibid., cap. xvii. 

* " He (Basilides) says, as it is written : ' By revelation the mystery was made known 
to me.'"— In Uippolytus, RefuL Omnium Haer., vii, 26. The exact language in 
Greek of Ephes iii. 3 Mbid., vi, ii, 34. 

"Contra llreroes, lib. i, cap. iii, I. They found the Aions in Ai£»cc» "ar".' ol 
the apostle. 
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conjecturing that a companion of Paul wrote it accotding to hit 
suggestions. After this De Wette expressed his doubts respecting its 
genuineness ; and in the last edition of his Introduction ta the New 
Testament he gives great emphasis to them. First of all, he regards 
this Epistle as written in imitation of that to the Colossians, and 
thinks it unworthy of an apostle to copy himself. He remarks : a In 
comparison with the Epistle to the Colossians and other Epistles of 
Paul, the style is not Pauline, as it is verbose, poor in thought, and 
too loose, being overloaded with parentheses and appositions which 
destroy the connexion. There are also departures from his style in 
words and expressions, as well as many things in thoughts, dogmas, 
and method. Strongly, indeed, against these grounds of doubt 
stands the recognition of this Epistle by the Church, as well as the 
opposition of most biblical critics. Moreover, though not written 
by the apostle himself, yet by a gifted disciple of his, it still belongs 
to the apostolic age." ! The genuineness of the Epistle is denied 
by Schwegler, Baur, Ewald, and Hilgenfeld.* Baur and Hilgenfeld 
place it in the first half of the second century; Ewald supposes it 
was written by a disciple of Paul upon the basis of the Epistle to the 
Colossians between A. D. 75 and 80. Mangold observes that, since 
" it is impossible to withdraw one's self from the full impression of 
the Pauline spirit which speaks from both Epistles (Ephesians and 
Colossians), recently on this ground Reuss, Kldpper, Schenkel, and 
Hofmann have defended the genuineness of both Epistles." * 

There can be no doubt whatever from the very early testimonies 
Modem doubts to this Epistle that it was written in the first century, 
eooaidered. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt that it was writ- 
ten by the Apostle Paul. Can we believe that a disciple of his could 
have written such a composition, exhibiting the power, grasp, and 
peculiarities of this apostle ? Or, if he had been able, that he would 
have so far forgotten his duty to the apostle, to truth, and to God, 
as to forge it in the name of this great teacher of the Gentiles ? And 
what could be the object of such a forgery? So far as the setting 
forth of doctrines, or any polemic purpose, is concerned, the Epistle 
to the Colossians would have answered it. Neander well remarks: 
" The similarity of the two Epistles (the Epistle to the Colossians 
and the so-called Epistle to the Ephesians) is of such a kind, that we 
lee in it the work of the same author, and not an imitation by anothei 
hand." 4 

'Einleiiung, edited by Messner and Lunemann, Berlin, i860, pp. 318, 319. 

■ 1 1 ilgenfeld places it not long before A. D. 140. Einleit ung, p. 68a Leipzig, 187$ 

•Additions to Bleek's Einleitung, p. 535. Berlin, 1875. 

•Planting and Training of the Christian Church, p. 329, Ry land's translation* 
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The words which De Wette gives as not Pauline, upon examina- 
tion, are found void of any special significance, and in g^^g p^. 
some instances his list is absolutely erroneous. On ine words and 
the other hand, we often find words in the Ephesians Epistte! 
»:me of which never, and others rarely, occur except in the recog- 
nized writings of Paul. In chap, vi, 20 Paul, speaking of the Gospel, 
says: "For which I am an ambassador," etc., and in 2 Cor. v, 20, 
u We are ambassadors for Christ." The word frpea/kvw, to be an am- 
bassador } occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. In Ephesians 
v, 8 we ha* e " children of light " (rUva 4>wt6s ) ; and in 1 Thess. 
v, 5 "sons of light" (viol dtordf), and in Rom. xiii, 12 *** armour of 
light " (rd' SnXa rov <^no\). It is easy to see that such phrases as 
these show the same writer. The saints are nowhere else called " the 
children " or " sons of light," with the exception of Luke xvi, 8, and 
John xii, 36. IIpocTOffidfcj, to prepare before hand, is found only in Rom. 
ix, 23, and in Ephesians ii, 10. 'Aveffxvawrroc, unsearchable, is found 
only in Romans xi, 33, and in Ephesians iii, 8. f AvaK£<paXai6oiuu, to 
sum up, to bring toget/ur, is found only in Romans xiii, 9, and in 
Ephesians i, 10. npoaayuyr), access, occurs only in Romans v, 2, 
Ephesians ii, 18, and iii, 12. 'T-rrsQpdXXG), to surpass, is found only in 
2 Cor. iii, 10; ix, 14, and in Ephesians i, 19; ii, 7 ; iii, 19. IIcjpcixw?, 
blindness, hardness of heart, is found in Rom. xi, 25, and in Ephesians 
iv, 18; elsewhere in the New Testament only in Mark iii, 5. AXij^ 
d£v6>, to speak the truth, occurs only in Galatians iv, 16, and in Eph. 
iv, 15. Afif>afld>v (Heb. V^?), pledge, earnest, is found only in 2 Cor. 
i, 22 ; v, 5, and in Ephesians i, 14. HaQopyiZu, to make angry, is 
found only in Rom. x, 19, and in Ephesians vi, 4. MeradidcofM, to 
impart, occurs in Rom. i, 11 ; xii, 8; 1 Thess. ii, 8; and in Eph. 
iv, 28; nowhere else except in Luke iii, n. 'Tio&eata, adoption, 
Ephesians i, 5, is found nowhere else except in Romans and Gala- 
tians. HoooQi%w, to determine before hand, is found in Ephesians i, 
5, n ; Rom. viii, 29, 30 ; 1 Cor. ii, 7 ; elsewhere only in Acts iv, 28. 
Mvelav noiovfMU, to make mention of f occurs only in Rom. i, 9 ; 1 Thess. 
i, 2 ; Phil. 4, and in Ephesians i, 16. IlenotdTfatg, confidence, is found 
only in 2 Corinthians, Philippians iii, 4, and Ephesians iii, 12. 'Trap 
fa-reQiaoov, superabundantly, found only in 1 Thess. iii, 10 ; v, 13, and in 
Ephesians iii, 20. EvoxJ/a, sweet smell, is found only in 2 Corinthians 
:i, 15 ; Philippians iv, 18, and in Ephesians v, 2. In Acts xxviii. 20, 
Paul speaks at Rome of being bound with a single chain (rr)vikv<nv 
rai/Ttfv, this chain); and in Ephesians vi, 20, he says, " I am an am- 
bassador in a chain (kv iXvaa). Everywhere else in the New Testa- 
ment, except in 2 Tim. i, 16, and in Rev. xx, 1, the plural, AAv<Wi$, 
chains, is used. It must be borne in mind that all the circumstances 
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of the case point to the composition of this Epistle during the apos- 
tle's first imprisonment at Rome. The examples ire have given do 
not, however, exhaust the subject 

It must also be observed that the Epistle contains Hebraisms, just 
Hebraisms in as we would expect from Paul. As examples, we have, 
this Epistle. rUva tyytyc, children of wraths chap, ii, 3 ; rixva ^tmf?, 
children of lights chap, v, 8 ; viol 1% dmt&elae, sons of disobedience, 
chap, ii, 2 ; vim rihv ivfyumwv, sons of men, chap. Hi, 5. We have 
also seen that &$a06v (Heb. ^2^, pledge, is used in chap, i, 14. 

De Wette notices, as not Pauline, the omission of a verb of com- 
mand before tva t/nPffTai rdv dvdpa, that she reverence her husband (chap. 
v, 33) ; but a similar omission occurs before tva koI hv rotfrg, c r. X., 
that ye abound in this grace also (2 Cor. viii, 7). Also, tva, followed 
by the optative mood, De Wette thinks not Pauline. But there is 
only one * passage of this kind in the Ephesians (chap, i, 17), and in 
this the optative is properly used after a prayer. *Iva (that, in order 
that) is followed in every other instance, twenty-two times in Ephe- 
sians, by the subjunctive. 

In Ephesians iv, 27 and vi, 11, the arch-enemy of mankind is 
called the Devil, (Atdj3oA.oc) ; but in Romans, First and Second 
Corinthians, First and Second Thessalonians, he is called Satan 
(SaTavdc), eight times in all. In First Timothy both words are 
used, which is the usage of Matthew, Luke, and John. In Second 
Timothy and Titus, Diabolos, devil, alone occurs. Satan is a He- 
brew word meaning adversary, and was doubtless the word Paul 
would use in addressing his countrymen ; but in addressing Gentiles, 
he would naturally use Diabolos, 1 a Greek word meaning slanderer. 
Now, as the Epistle to the Ephesians is addressed to Gentiles, it was 
highly proper that the latter word should be employed. 

This Epistle is not simply an elaboration of that to the Colossians ; 
but while most of its ideas and words are such as are found in that 
and the other Epistles of Paul, they are not slavishly followed, and 
new thoughts and different words are introduced as occasion de- 
mands. All this bespeaks Paul as its author. 

Hilgenfeld 8 regards the expressions " fulness of time " (nXfajp* 
rwv rcaipwv), and the fulness (irAi}pwpa) of him who (illeth all in all w 
(i. 10, 23), as belonging to the period of Gnosticism. But how does 
Hilgenfeld know that Gnosticism had no existence as early as \. D 
63 or 64 ? But what has the " fulness**' (irA,i}(R^ja), of which Paul 

1 In I'le other passage noticed by De Wette, both Tischendorf and Tregellei 
have ititriHluced the subjunctive mood, 6$ (chap, iii, 16), from the best MSS. 

f Dial»«"los is the Greek translation of Satan in various passages of the LXX ; ai 
Zt'jh. iii. i, 2 ; Job i, 6, 7. 12. •EinHtung, p. 679 
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.speaks, to do with the Pleroma (fulness) of the Gnostics? Paul, in 
Kpistles which Hilgenfeld acknowledges to be his, speaks of the 
" fulness (pleroma) of time," Gal. iv, 4 ; ** fulness (pleroma) of the 
Gentiles, (Romans xi, 25); "fulness of the law" (chap, xiii, 10). 
Why might he not also speak of the fulness of God as he does in 
Colossians (chap, ii, 9), and as John speaks of the fulness (pleroma) 
of Christ (John i, 16)? 

There is a peculiarity of Paul, noticed by the acute Paley,' a spe- 
cies of digression which he calls "going off at a word" oxtn^^ymki 
and which he adduces as an argument for the genuineness dun-ewioiw 10 
of this Epistle. In 2 Corinthians ii, 14 Paul speaks of v* 1 ******** 
God's manifesting " the savour of his knowledge." This leads him 
to comment on "savour." In 2 Cor. iii, 1 he asks: "Do we need 
epistles of commendation to you?" He then starts off to discuss 
"living epistles." In 2 Cor. iii, 13 he says, Moses " put a vail over 
his face." This leads him to a discussion of the blindness of the 
Israelites. In accordance with this peculiarity, we find the apostle in 
Ephesians iv, 8 saying: "When he ascended up on high, he led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men." This leads him to 
speak .immediately of Christ's ascension and descension. In chap. 
v, 13, speaking of things " made manifest by the /*£///," he starts off at 
light into a digression. Upon the whole, we may safely rest in the 
belief of the genuineness of this Epistle. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIAKS. 
THE PERSONS ADDRESSED. 
pHILIPPI, an important city of Macedonia, was named after Phil- 
A ip, the father of Alexander the Great. It was anciently called Cre- 
nides,' " Place of Fountains," " from the numerous streams in which 
trie Angites has its source." The old city was enlarged by Philip 
after the capture of Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potidrea, and fortified 
to protect his frontier against the Thracian mountaineers.' ' The 
haven of tlu. town was Neapolis, situated about ten miles distant, at 
the mouth of the Angites on the Thracian sea. It was at this place 
that Paul landed on his way to Philippi (Acts xvi, 11). Augustus 
presented Philippi with the privileges of a colony, with the name 
"Col. Jul. Aug. Philip." 

1 In bis Horse Paulina. 'Strata, vii, 331. 'Smith's Dirt, of Class Oeog. 
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About A. D. 52 Paul and Silas visited this place and preached the 
rjne if ?aur§ 8 0S P e ^ Among their converts was Lydia. Paul having 
tint to pidiip- cast the spirit of divination out of a Pythoness, and her 
** masters seeing that there was no further hope of gain 

from her profession, brought the apostle and Silas before the magis- 
trates, as being troublesome persons. At the command of these 
officers, Paul and Silas were severely beaten, thrust into the inner 
prison, and their feet made fast in the stocks. An earthquake in 
the night shook the foundations of the building, and immediately all 
the doors were opened, and every one's bands loosed. The keeper 
of the prison was converted and baptized. The officers, learning 
that Paul and Silas were Romans, became alarmed, and begged them 
to leave. Soon after this Paul and Silas left the city for Amphipolis 
(Acts xvi, 12-40). The Philippian Church was composed almost 
entirely of Gentile Christians. It seems that no synagogue had been 
established there, as there is mention merely of an oratory ij^oatv^) 
on the river side (Acts xvi, 13). 

THE PLACE AND TIME OF COMPOSITION. 

It is clear from several passages in the Epistle that it was written 
written during ^y Paul when imprisoned in Rome. In chap, i, 7 he 
Paul's imprto- speaks of being in bonds; and in chap, i, 13 he says: 
onment. u g Q t j iat m ^ ^ on( j s m Christ have become manifest in 

the whole palace, and all other places." In chap, iv, 22 he says: 
"All the saints salute you, but especially they who are of Caesar's 
household." 

In the Acts of the Apostles we find but two long imprisonments 
of Paul : the one at Caesarea (Acts xxiii, 33-xxvi) ; and the other n 
Rome (Acts xxviii, 20-30). Now the salutation from 4< Caesar's 
household " clearly shows that he was imprisoned at Rome, and not 
at Caesarea, when he wrote the Epistle. 

It would appear also from his language (chap, i, 13) that Paul hac 
already been in Rome a considerable time, and from chap, ii, 23, 24, 
that he wrote near the end of his two years' confinement, as he 
expect* a decision of his case soon, and trusts that he will shortly 
come to the Philippians. We may, therefore, conclude that the 
Epistle was written at Rome near the end of his first ' imprisonment 
in that city, about A. D. 63. 

1 It does not suit the facts in the case to suppose that the Epistle was written wh«a 
Paul was brought before Nero the second time. Then he was left alone, and when 
he wrote Second Timothy, expecting to depart from the world soon, only Luke was 
with him (chap, iv, 11, 16). But when he wrote the Philippians Timothy was with 
him (Phil. L, i). Besides, he expected soon to he released /Phil. ii. 24). 
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CONTENTS. 

The apostle expresses his deep affection for the Philippians, his 
joy in their fellowship, and his confidence that God will gynopfa at 
complete the work begun in them. He informs them ConteIlu - 
that his imprisonment has contributed to the progress of the gospel, 
and led others to preach Christ. He prays that Christ may be mag- 
nified whether by his life or death, and expresses a desire to depart 
and be with Christ, which is better for himself, but not expedient for 
them, and he therefore concludes that he will still live. He exhorts 
them to live in accordance with the gospel, and teaches them hu- 
mility by the example of the Saviour, who, though equal with God, 
assumed the form of a servant, and submitted to the death of the 
cross. He exhorts them to persevere in the work of their salvation, 
and to be blameless in their lives. He hopes to be able to send 
Timothy to them shortly, and himself to come soon. He tells them 
that he had sent Epaphroditus, who had been dangerously sick, and he 
exhorts them to receive him with kindness and honour (chaps, i, ii). 

He warns them to beware of evil doers and of the concision (cir- 
cumcision thus disparagingly called), affirming that he himself is a 
genuine Jew, but counts all his Jewish privileges as naught for the 
knowledge of Christ, and is pressing forward to the goal of the 
Christian course, the attainment of a glorified state with Christ. He 
exhorts them to steadfastness in the Lord, to rejoice, to make their 
wants known by prayer, and to meditate upon all that is lovely and 
excellent, and to hold fast what they have received. He expresses his 
joy that they are again mindful of him in his affliction, although they 
lacked opportunity to contribute of their means. He states, how- 
ever, that he has learned to accommodate himself to circumstances. 
He refers to the fagj that more than once when he was in Thessa- 
lonica they ministered to his necessities. He acknowledges the 
receipt of gifts from them through Epaphroditus, and closes with 
salutations (chaps, iii, iv). The reception of gifts from the Philip- 
pians was the occasion of the writing of the Epistle. 

GENUINENESS OP THE EPISTLE. 
This Epistle was universally received by the ancient Church as 
the writing of Paul. Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Quotations 
Philippians, says that Paul, being absent from them, wrote &*» «» edi*. 
tothem. 1 Chap, ii, 6 of Philippians is quoted in the Epis- there and earij 
tic of the Churches of Lyons and Vienna to those of Cburebl *- 

1 He uses kntaroXal plural) ; but the plural is sometimes used for the singular, * 
jfaf// Epistle, sec. 3. 
Vol. I.— 43 
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Asia Minor 1 (about A. D. 177). It is quoted as Paul's by Ircnaeus," 
by Clement* of Alexandria, by Tertullian,* and by the heretic Mar- 
cion. It is found in the Peshito-Syriac version, and in the Canon 
of Muratori. Its genuineness has been assailed by Baur, Schwegler, 
and Hitzig. De Wette remarks : " The genuineness of this Epistle 
seems to be raised above all doubt."* Even Hilgenfeld, of the 
Tubingen school, defends it. " The genuineness of the Epistle to 
the Philippians," says he, " has therefore not been really refuted. 
In this Epistle we have the dying song (schwanengesang, swan-song) 
of Paul."' It is so fully attested, and bears such strong internal 
evidence of being the writing of Paul, that it needs no defense. The 
Epistle was conveyed to the Philippians by Epaphroditus (chap, ii, 
28, 29). 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 

THE PERSONS ADDRESSED. 
/^OLOSS^E is mentioned by Herodotus T as a large city of Phrygia. 
^ The younger Cyrus halted here seven days when on the ex- 
Notices of Co- pedition against his brother Artaxerxes, and it is de- 
kMMB * scribed by Xenophon as large and prosperous.* It was 

situated on the Lycus, a branch of the Maeander, about twelve miles 
east of Laodicea. About the time of Christ it had become an un- 
important town.* 

It appears from chapters i, 4, ii, 1, that Paul had never visited 
Colossae ; at least, that he did not found the Church there. The 
Colossians received the Gospel from Epaphras, who is highly com- 
mended by Paul (chap, i, 7), and was with him when he wrote the 
Epistle. The apostle was evidently led to write to them by the 
report of their condition which he had received from Epaphras. It 
appears from the Epistle that they were in danger of being led away 
by false philosophy. The Church in this town was composed, ne 
doubt, almost exclusively of Gentiles. 

1 In Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., ▼, a. ■ Contra Haereses, iv f cap. xrlil, 4. 

• Paedag., i, cap. vL * De Resurractione Caniis, cap. xztii. 

•Einleifing, p. 324. •Einleitung, p. 347, Leipzig, 187$. 

f vii, 3a 'Anah., i, cap. 2. •Strabo, xii, 576-578. 
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PLACE AND TIME OP COMPOSITION. 
It is clear from chapter iv, 3 that the apostle when he wrote was 
imprisoned, and it seems from various circumstances that jfHtteodurtBf 
it was his first imprisonment in Rome. We find Timothy Paul's flnt im- 
with him (ch. i, 1), who was not with him at Rome when prti0nmflII * f 
he was brought a second time before Nero (2 Tim. iv, 16) ; nor is if 
likely that Timothy was with him when he was imprisoned at Caesarea, 
But he was with Paul in his first imprisonment in Rome (Phil, i, 1). 
When Paul wrote this Epistle Demas was with him (chap, iv, 14) ; but 
when he was brought before Nero the second time Demas forsook 
him (2 Tim. iv, 10). In the Epistle there are also named Onesimus, 
Aristarchus, Mark, Epaphras, and Luke (chap, iv, 9-14). When 
Paul wrote the Epistle to Philemon there were with him Onesimus 
(verse 10), Epaphras, Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke (verses t 
23, 24). It is evident from the preceding facts that this Epistle was 
written about the same time as the Epistle to the Philippians and 
that to Philemon. Now the letter to the Philippians was written in 
the latter part of Paul's first imprisonment in Rome, and the Epistle 
to Philemon shortly before Paul's liberation from that imprisonment, 
as appears from his direction to Philemon to prepare him a lodging 
(verse 22). We may, therefore, conclude that the Epistle to the 
Colossians was written near the close of Paul's first imprisonment in 
Rome, about A. D. 63. It was sent to the Colossians by Tychicus 
(chap, iv, 7). 

CONTENTS. 

The apostle expresses the deep interest which he feels in the 
Colossians since he heard of their faith, prays for their progress in 
the knowledge of God, that they may fully perform his will, and 
that they may be supported by the power of the gospel. He sets 
forth the attributes, the prerogatives, and the redeeming work of 
Christ, and exhorts them to steadfastness. He declares that a dis- 
pensation of the gospel is committed to him, and that he is labour- 
ing to perform its duties (chap. i). He expresses his deep anxiety 
for them, and for others who have not seen him, that they may be 
comforted, united in love, and attain a full understanding of the 
gospel, and be established in it. He warns them against being de- 
ceived by philosophy, and assures them that they are complete in 
Christ, and have obtained through him the forgiveness of sins. He 
also warns them against attaching importance to mere outward ob- 
servances, and against being beguiled into a mere human system of 
religious worship (chap. ii). 
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He urges them to set their affections upon things above, to live in 
purity, to be humble, meek, long-suffering, and to abound in love. 
He gives directions to wives, husbands, children, fathers, servants, 
and masters. He exhorts them to continue in prayer, and to pray 
that he may be successful in preaching the gospel, and to conduct 
themselves with wisdom toward those without. He tells them that 
he has sent Tychicus and Onesimus, who will inform them respect- 
ing his affairs. He sends salutations, orders this Epistle to be read 
to the Church of the Laodiceans, and that theirs shall be read to 
the Colossians, and sends a charge to Aristarchus (chap, iii, iv). 

GENUINENESS OP THIS EPISTLE. 

This Epistle was universally received by the ancient Church as & 
wiMfaM ^ writing of the Apostle Paul. It was received also by the 
•dyed by an- heretic Marcion (about A. D. 138) ; it is used by Justin 
Martyr 1 (about A. D. 150), by Theophilus* of Antioch 
(A. D. 180). It is quoted as Paul's by Irenseus,* by Clement * of 
Alexandria, and by Tertullian.* It is ascribed to Paul in the ancient 
Peshito version and in the Canon of Muratori. " The Epistle," says 
De Wette, " has always belonged to the universally acknowledged 
writings. Only in the most recent time has it been doubted, never- 
theless, on insufficient grounds." * 

The genuineness of the Epistle has been attacked by Mayerhoff, 
Attacks upon Baur, Schwegler, and Hilgenfeld/ The last critic thinks 
genuineness of it strange that Paul "should not have personally known 
e * the Church at Colossse as well as that at Laodicea " 
(Col. i, 4, 8, 9; ii, 1), since he twice passed through Phrygia (Acts 
xvi, 6 ; xviii, 23). But Laodicea and Colossse were in Southern 
Phrygia, if they were, indeed, included in that country at all. North- 
era Phrygia was bounded on the east by Galatia, and on the west" by 
Mysia. In Acts xvi, 6, 7 it is stated that Paul and his companions 
"were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia, 
after they were come to Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia : but 
the Spirit suffered them not." Let any one now take Kiepert's map 
of the Roman empire, and he will find that Paul's route was far away 
from Laodicea and Colossae. In his second journey, it seems, he 

1 Justin calls Christ " The firstborn of every creature " (irpurdroKOc ird*vr Krieutt) 
(DiaL cum Tryph., cap. 85), the exact language of CoL i, 15. Expressions of t 
similar kind Justin uses in cap. 84 and 100. 

•Ad Autolycum, lib. ii, 22 ; he calls Christ " The firstborn of every creature." 

'Contra Hsereses lii, cap. 14, I. 'Stromata, vi, cap. viii, etc. 

•Ad versus Marciunem, lib. v, cap. xix. * Einleitung, p. 307. 

* Einleitung, 659-669, Leipzig, 1875. 
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followed the same route, for the author of Acts says he was M strength- 
ening the disciples " (Acts xviii, 23). But, according to the New 
Testament geography, Asia and Phrygia were two separate districts 
(Acts ii, 9, 10 ; xvi, 6, 7) ; and in the Apocalypse — which the Tubingen 
school acknowledge to be the work of the Apostle John — Laodicea is 
addressed as one of the Churches of Asia (chap, i, iv; iii 9 14), where 
Paul was forbidden to preach (Acts xvi, 6). Colossae was about 
twelve miles east of Laodicea, and an unimportant place ; and as 
the Apostle Paul did not preach in Laodicea it is not likely that he 
preached at Colossae. Hence the statement in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, that the Churches of Laodicea and Colossae were person- 
ally unknown to the apostle (chap, i, 4, 8, 9 ; ii, 1), is established 
by independent proof. 

Hilgenfeld also objects that the order of the words, u Where 
there is neither Greek nor Jew " (chap, iii, 11), is not ac- migenfwrt 
cording to the usage of Paul, who puts Jews first. But tf***** 
in some of the instances in which Paul puts the Jews first, the nature 
of the case demanded it, as the gospel was first offered to the Jews. 
And in almost any case it was natural for a Jew to put his country- 
men first. It must also be borne in mind that in the Churches at 
Rome and Corinth, to which the Epistles were addressed in which 
Jews are named before Greeks, there were many Jews, while it is 
probable that there were but few at Colossae. But in the same 
verse (chap, iii, 11) it is added "circumcision nor uncircumcision,"the 
first of which refers to Jews. But further, in the Peshito-Syriac, it is 

* Jew and Gentile," and in the Armenian and i£thiopic, " Jew nor 
Greek." It is not, however, improbable that late in life, when the 
apostle had become accustomed to the Greeks, and Christianity had 
taken deep hold of them, he may have put them first. Certainly om 
word put in a different order from that in which the apostle had 
been accustomed to put it, can furnish no proof of the spuriousness 
of the Epistle. 

Hilgenfeld thinks he finds in the Epistle traces of Gnosticism, 
which indicate a post-apostolic age. But these traces are merely im- 
aginary. The " fulness " of which the apostle speaks (chap, i, 19 ; ii, 9) 
is not the fulness (Plerama) of the Gnostics. In various places in 
his undisputed Epistles, as has already been shown, Paul uses the 
word fulness (Pleroma) in reference to Jews (Rom. xi, 12), to Gen- 
tiles (chap, xi, 25), the law (chap, xiii, 10), time' (Gal. iv, 4). In our 
Epistle the " fulness " refers to Christ (chap. 1,19), to the Godhead 
(chap, ii, 9). In John's Gospel the word is used in reference to 
Christ (chap, i, 16). 

• There are personal allusions in the Epistle of such a character 
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Parson*! alio- tnat tnev are su ff* c i en t of themselves to show ifc Pauline 
riDnsbjPuiiin origin. It appears from chap, iv, 12 Epaphras was with 
ibis Eptotie. p au ^ an( j we find Epaphras also with him when he writes 
to Philemon (ver. 23). Onesimus is mentioned in chap, iv, 9 as a faith* 
ful and beloved brother, and one of the Colossians. Archippus is 
exhorted to take heed to the ministry which he has received of the 
Lord (chap, iv, 17). This shows that Archippus was of Colossae 
Accordingly, when the apostle writes to Philemon and Archippus, 
we clearly see that the former was also of Colossse, to which city 
Onesimus also belonged. In chap, iv, 10 we find Aristarchus with 
Paul ; and he is with him also in Philemon 24. And it appears 
irom Acts xxvii, 2 that Aristarchus went with Paul to Rome, where 
he appears in this Epistle. In chap, iv, 10 Mark is called Barnabas' 
cousin. Could we expect such intimate knowledge as this of any 
one after the apostolic age ? And does not this explain Barnabas' 
predilection for Mark (Acts xv, 37-39) ? Luke and Demas appear 
with Paul, both in Colossians iv, 14 and in Philemon 24. Hil- 
genfeld acknowledges the Epistle to Philemon to be Paul's, and that 
to the Colossians is so interwoven with it as to show that it must be 
a genuine apostolical production, the coincidences evidently being 
undesigned. 

In the Epistle it is ordered that it shall be read in the Church of 
Laodicea after it had been read to the Colossians (chap, iv, 16). 
What object could a forger have to give such an order as this, unless, 
forsooth, he wished to hit upon the most certain way of having his 
forgery detected ? for when, on this supposition, the Epistle was pro- 
duced, forty or fifty years after the death of the Apostle, it must 
have borne its spurious character upon its very face, inasmuch as it 
had never been read in those Churches. 

The Epistle everywhere bears the genuine Pauline stamp, which 
commends it to every one whose mind is open to truth. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 
THE PERSONS ADDRESSED. 

^HESSALONICA was beautifully situated at the head of the Ther- 

* maic gulf, in Southern Macedonia. The town was at first called 

The city of Therme, from the hot springs in that region. According 

to Strabo, it was rebuilt by Cassander, and called after his 
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wife, Thessalonica, the daughter of Philip. It is called by him the 
metropolis of Macedonia. 1 

"The present appearance of the city, as seen from the sea, is de- 
scribed by Leake, Holland, and other travelers as very imposing. 
It rises in the form of a crescent up the declivity, and is surrounded 
by lofty whitened walls, with towers at intervals. . . . The port is still 
convenient for large ships, and the anchorage in front of the town is 
good. These circumstances in the situation of Thessalonica were 
evidently favorable for commanding the trade of the Macedonian 
Sea." ' The population of the modern city, Salonica, is about 75,000. 

Thessalonica was first visited by St. Paul about A. D. 52. At 
that time it contained many Jews, who had a synagogue, in which 
Paul for three sabbaths preached Christ as the Messiah with partial 
success. But though the number of Jewish believers was not large, 
a great multitude of devout Greeks and many noble women be- 
lieved. But the unbelieving Jews, moved with envy, created a 
great disturbance in the city, and the brethren sent away Paul and 
Silas by night into Berea (Acts xvii, 1-9). It is clear, then, that the 
mass of the Christians to whom Paul addressed his two Epistles 
were Greeks. 

PLACE AND TIME OP THE COMPOSITION OP THE FIRST EPISTLE, 
As the apostle, on account of the uproar in Thessalonica, left the 
brethren very suddenly, and without imparting to them written iron 
all the instruction desirable, and fearing that their trials oxi***- 
might discourage them, he wrote to them this Epistle soon after his 
departure, and on his arrival in Corinth. In the address to the 
Church, Silvanus (Silas) and Timothy are associated with the apostle 
(chap, i, 1), which fact shows that the Epistle was written after Silas 
and Timothy had arrived at Corinth from Macedonia (Acts xviii, 5). 
The manner of discussion and the allusions in the Epistle clearly 
indicate that it was written soon after Paul's arrival in Corinth, about 
A. D. 5*.* 

CONTENTS. 

The apostle declares that he is grateful to God' on their behalf, 
and that he prays for them, remembering their devotion to Christ. 
He reminds them of their election, which was shown by the miracu- 
lous power that attended his preaching among them, and how the) 
received the word in much affliction, and became an example to 
or.iers of Christian faith and hope. He reminds them of the shame- 
ful treatment he had received at Philippi, of the honest and sincere 
manner in which he had preached the gospel at Thessalonica, of the 
'vii* 33°t Ep»t. « * Smith's Classical Geography. 
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deep love be bore them, and of the manner in which he had sup- 
ported himself. He calls to their minds that the sufferings brought 
upon them by their countrymen are similar to the sufferings of the 
followers of Christ in Judea from the Jews. 

He expresses his anxiety to see them, and states that he had sent 
Timothy from Athens to visit them, and that he had great joy when 
he had received from him a favourable report of them. He docL-res 
that he ever prays to see them, and that God may cause them to 
abound in love and establish them in holiness. He exhorts them to 
cultivate brotherly love, and in every respect to perform their duty ; 
not to grieve immoderately for the dead, since they shall be raised 
to a glorious resurrection at the coming of Christ, who will appear 
suddenly. He accordingly exhorts them to be watchful, and also to 
hold in honour their spiritual teachers, and closes by giving them 
various admonitions. 

THE GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 

This Epistle was universally received as the writing of Paul by the 
Quoted by the ancient Church. It is quoted as Paul's by Irenaus,' 
early fathers, by Clement of Alexandria, 1 and by Tertullian.* It was 
received by the heretic Marcion, and is probably quoted in the 
Epistles of Clement of Rome and Polycarp, and is contained in the 
Peshito-Syriac version, and in the Canon of Muratori. Its genuine- 
ness was attacked by Baur, but is defended by Hilgenfeld, 4 and 
conceded by De Wette.* 



i 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 
PLACE AND TIME OF ITS COMPOSITION. 

T appears that the statement in the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians respecting the second coming of Christ had produced a 
probably writ- great excitement among them, and it is very probable it 
ten at Corinth. j e( j t0 some extravagant conduct, such as we have seen 
among the Millerites of our time. The apostle writes chiefly tc 
assure them that Christ's coming is remote, and that a great apos- 
tasy is first to take place in the Church. Now, as the First Epistle 
was written during the first part of Paul's sojourn in Corinth, which 
lasted eighteen months, it is probable that this was written within j 

1 v, cap. vi, i * P:edag., i, cap. v, vi. *Dc Rcsur. Carne, cap. xxiv 

* Einleitung, p. 236-247. Leipzig, 1875 • Einleitung pp. 277-279^ 
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year 1 iter, at the same place, about A. D. 53, and with this place and 
time tgrees the fact that Silvanus (Silas) and Timothy are associated 
with Paul in addressing the Church (ch. i, 1). It is certain from Acts 
xviii 5. and from 1 Thess. i, 1, that Silas and Timothy were with Paul 
at '.onnth, and it seems that these were not found togethei after 
Paul left Corinth and went up to Jerusalem (Acts xviii, 18-22). 

CONTENTS. 

The apostle thanks God and glorias in the progress which the 
Thessalonians are making in the Christian virtues, and in their patient 
endurance of affliction from the wicked, who shall be punished at the 
coming of Christ. This event, however, he assures them is not at 
hand, and that there will be, first, a great apostasy in the Church, and 
that the man of sin, exhibiting himself as God in the temple of God, 
shall first be revealed ; that this wicked personage, by lying wonders, 
will deceive those who love not the truth. He expresses confidence 
in them, and exhorts them to steadfastness. He also asks their 
prayers, and is confident they will perform what he commands. He 
reminds them of the manner in which he conducted himself when 
among them, and gives directions respecting the treatment of the 
disorderly and disobedient. 

THE GENUINENESS OP THIS EPISTLE. 

This Epistle, equally with the first to the Thessalonians, was uni- 
rersally acknowledged by the ancient Church as the writing of the 
Apostle Paul. It is quoted as the apostle's by Irenaeus, 1 Clement" 
of Alexandria, and by Tertullian.* It is in the Peshito-Syriac, and 
in the Canon of Muratori, and was received by Marcion. Justin 
Martyr * clearly refers to this Epistle when he speaks of " The man 
of sin," (6 t% ivopiaf &v&pamo$ ), and '• The man of apostasy," (6 t% 
anoaraaias dvdpunog). 

In modern times the genuineness of this Epistle has been almost 
universally acknowledged. Its genuineness has, indeed, HfloenfeM's 
been attacked by Schmidt, Kern, Baur, and very recently JSuSeneMo? 
by Hilgenfeld,* who thinks that it was written by aconser- tM»KptoUe» 
vative of the school of Paul in or near Macedonia in the last time of 
Trajan (98-117), that is, forty or fifty years after the death of Paul 
Jt is difficult to see how an Epistle forged at that time could have 
met with universal reception, and especially how it could have im* 
posed upon the large Church in the important city of Thessalonica, 

'Lib. iv. cap. xxvii ; lib. ▼, cap. xxv, 1. *Stromata, ▼, cap. iiL 

'Ad vers. Marcion., v, xvi ; De Resur. Car., xxiv. 'Dial. cumTryph., 32, J 10 
1 Einleitung, pp. 643-652, Leipzig, 1875. 
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We have already seen that it was accepted as Paul's bjr the heretic 
Marcion of Pontus, who made havoc of the Scriptures. As he ap- 
peared in Rome as early as A. D. 138, it is impossible that an Epistle 
which came into circulation but twenty years earlier could have been 
received by him as Paul's. Hilgenfeld thinks he finds traces o( 
Gnosticism in the Epistle in the working of " the n^'sterj of iniquity/ 
(ch. ii, 7), and in the idlers and busybodies (ch. iii, 11), whom he re- 
gards as " common vagabonds, agents of a heresy ! " It certainly in- 
dicates a mind of remarkable acuteness and perversity to see in those 
■ who would not work the agents of a heresy ! Nor is Hilgenfeld less 
perverse in his judgment when he sees in " the mystery of iniquity," 
Gnosticism ; for this heresy never sat in the temple of God t but 
was scattered abroad outside. " The man of sin " is, to some extent, 
based on the prophecy of Daniel (chap, xi, 36-45), but the apostle 
goes far into the future. It does not appear that the author of the 
Epistle was acquainted with the Apocalypse, so that no argument 
from any such acquaintance can be adduced against its early com- 
position. Hilgenfeld alleges that in 2 Thess. ii, 13 ; iii, 3, 5, 16, 
Lord («v(hoc) is used for God, not for Christ ; while in the genuine 
writings of Paul, *t>fwoc (Lord) for God stands only in quotations 
from the Old Testament. But in 2 Cor. viii, 21, "Providing for 
honest things, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight 
of men," Lord appears to refer to God the Father, and probably to 
him is the reference in the preceding verse. And in Phil, ii, 24, 
where Paul speaks of trusting in " the Lord," the reference may be 
to the Father. Perhaps, also, the reference is the same in Philemon 
20, and 2 Cor. iii, 17 : " Now the Lord is that Spirit." But it is 
not at all certain that in the passages in 2 Thessalonians to which 
Hilgenfeld refers, Kvpioc (Lord) is used for the "Father." 

Equally unsuccessful is Hilgenfeld in showing that the passage, 
" That our God would count you worthy of this calling " (1% Khrpt- 
vg) (2 Thess. i, 11), is not Pauline, as the apostle in his genuine writ- 
ings tnows nothing of a calling still in the future for Christians, bui 
only as something that is past. But in what way is the language in- 
consistent with Paul's usage? He prays that God would couct the 
Thessalonians as having proved themselves, by their conduct, worth* 
of the high privileges to which they have been called. The apostk 
in 1 Cor. vii, 20, certainly uses the word Kkrjtrtg (calling) in the sense 
of vocation : " Let every man abide in the (same) calling («A^a«f) 
wherein he was called." It may be used in the sense of vocation 
in Phil, iii, 14 : " The prize of the high calling," etc. Hilgenfeld 
understands the passage, 2 Thessalonians i, 11, to refer to the call to 
martyrdom, a usage of the word, he says, not found before the sec- 
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ond century. But there is certainly no reference in the text to 
martyrdom. The fact is, there is no well-grounded objection to 
the genuineness of the Epistle. Its Hebraisms showt hat it was 
written by a man whose education must have been largely Jewish. 
Even the skeptical DeWette admits it to be genuine. 1 

In chap, ii, 2, the apostle exhorts the Thessalonians not to be " soon 
shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, rfor 
by letter, as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand." By this 
the apostle means, that no report of g^marks by him, or anything 
purporting to be written by him, shall be accredited if it teaches that 
the day of Christ is at hand. It is not to be inferred from this that 
any one had forged an Epistle in the name of Paul, and sent it to 
the Thessalonians, for that, under the circumstances, is very improb- 
able, and Paul could not have failed to notice it, and brand it as it 
deserved. They had drawn the inference from Paul's first letter, 
and, perhaps, from supposed remarks of his, that the coming of Christ 
was near. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 



THE so-called Pastoral Epistles embrace the two of Paul to 
Timothy, and his Epistle to Titus. The term tl Pastoral " has 
been given them because they treat largely of the qualifications and 
duties of Christian ministers or pastors. Among the duties of the 
minister, the inculcation of sound doctrine is enjoined, and the 
avoidance of " foolish questions and genealogies," and " Jewish 
fables," and " contentions and strivings about the law," as unprofit- 
able and vain. The apostle lays especial stress upon the practical 
duties of religion, and the maintenance of a holy life. 

These Epistles bear marks of belonging to a late period in the 
apostle's life, but there is nothing in them that carries us objections of 
beyond the apostolic age. Baur and Hilgenfeld imagine J^eiS^tbet 
they see in these Epistles references to heresies that did *wuinanMfc 
not exist till near the middle of the second century. Both of these 
rationalistic critics refer "oppositions of science falsely so cilled" 
(i T»m. vi, 20) to the heresy of Marcion, who set the gospel in op- 
position to the law. Critics of the stamp of Baur and HPgenfcld 
can find almost any difficulty they seek. Marcion taught that the 
creation and the Jewish dispensation did not proceed from tli* 
1 Einleitung, pp. 277-879. 
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supreme God revealed by Christ, but from an evil teing But the 
form in which Marcion set forth his doctrine could be scarcely called 
"gnosis" knowledge y science, the word used in i Timothy vi, 20. On 
Marcion Neander ' remarks : " The opposition between niart^ [/ai//i\ 
and yv&Kc [knowledge], between an exoteric and an esoteric Chris- 
tianity, was among the marked peculiarities of the other Gnostic sys- 
tems; but in Marcion 's case, on the contrary, who adhered so 
clo? ely to the practical Apostle Paul, no such opposition could pos 
sibly be allowed to exist." 

But the term " gnosis," knowledge, is used in various places in un- 
dm or the term questioned Epistles of this apostle. " Knowledge," says 
cpuNdstn Paul's he (the gnosis), "pufTeth up," but love buildeth up (1 Cor. 
EpteUe8, viii, 1) ; again he speaks of the " shining of knowledge " 

(the gnosis) ( 2 Cor. iv, 6). It is very probable that the passage under 
discussion refers to the opposition of philosophy to Christianity. The 
heathen philosophers and other men of culture had systems which 
they supposed rested on the deductions of the intellect, and these 
were put in opposition to Christianity, just as in modern times panthe- 
ism, and certain cosmical and materialistic systems, are set in opposi- 
tion to it. In like manner the apostle warns the Colossians against 
being led astray " by philosophy and vain deceit according to the doc- 
trine of men " (chap, ii, 8). The'" genealogies," to which reference is 
made, were evidently Jewish, and it is clear that the heretical teach- 
ers spoken of in 1 Tim. i, 7 were not Marcionites, as they desired to 
be "teachers of the law." In 1 Timothy iv, 1-3, the apostle says: 
" Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, . . . for- 
bidding to marry," etc. It is perfectly gratuitous in Hilgenfeld to 
refer the heresy which forbids marriage to Saturninus in the second 
century, and then to draw the inference that the Epistle was not 
written until after that heresy arose. Now, although the apostle 
speaks of what is in the future, the germs of the error rejecting 
marriage were already in existence, and had been developed, out- 
side of the Church at least, in the. apostolic age, since it is well 
known that the Jewish Essenes * in the time of Christ rejected mar* 
riage, as did the Therapeutae in Egypt.* Nor is it, indeed, strange 
that some Christians, through incorrect ideas of purity and a rigid 
asceticism, should have fallen into the error of condemning marriage 
even as early as the apostolic 4 age. 

1 General Church History, vol. i, p. 46a 

* Joscphus, Antiq., xviii, cap. i, 5 ; Bel. Judic., ii, 8, 2. ■ Philo, ii, 478,4*1- 

* The declaration in the Epistle to the Hebrews, " Marriape is honourable in all ' 
cliap. xiii, 4), would seem to imply that some were doubting it 
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The reference in i Tim. v tc the provision made by the Church 
for the support of widows does not indicate a post-apos- 0lhftr rwftj|w 
folic age, as we find such provision was made for them encesraagre*. 
in the very infancy of the apostolic Church (Acts vi, i). JSSJJ^^ISJ! 
Nor do we find any thing in 2 Timothy indicating a post- ticeof tbeapos- 
apostolic age. And in the Epistle to Titus the warning 
is not to give heed to "Jewish fables" (chapter i, 14), and to 
"avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and contentions, and striv- 
ings about the law" (chap, iii, 9). Such a warning as this would 
have been hardly necessary in a more advanced stage of Christian- 
ity in the second century. Timothy was in Ephesus when the two 
Epistles were addressed to him (1 Tim. i, 3; 2 Tim. i, 16-18; 
iv, 19), and the warning against heretical teachers is in perfect har- 
mony with Paul's address at Miletus to the elders assembled from 
Ephesus. *' For I know this, that after my departure shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock " (Acts xx, 29). 

But the fact that 1 Timothy and the Epistle to Titus recognize 
but two orders of ministers, namely, bishops, or presby- o^—^ u 
ters, and deacons, is a strong proof that they belong to anapostoiicor 
the first . century. 1 In 1 Timothy iii the qualifications lgl11, 
of bishops and deacons are described, but there is not a word about 
presbyters ; but in chap, v we have ruling presbyters, who are evi- 
dently the same as bishops. Likewise, the bishop in Titus i t 7 is the 
presbyter of chap, i, 5. This identity of bishop and presbyter cor- 
responds with what we find in Acts xx, 17, 28, where the presbyters 
of the former verse are called bishops in the latter. But in the early 
part of the second century, if not earlier, the bishop was distin- 
guished from the presbyter, as we find in the Epistle of Ignatius to 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna (written about A. D. 115), where we 
have " the bishop, and the presbyters, and the deacons." ■ 

That Paul should write Epistles, instructing Timothy and Titus, 
in matters pertaining to their ministry and Church offices, is not in 
the least improbable. In 1 Cor. xii, 28 he speaks of various offices 
in the Church, and in Acts xx, 28* he speaks of bishops or overseers 
in the Church. 

It has been objected to the genuineness of these three Epistles, that 
their style is different from that of the universally ac- objections to be 
knowledged Pauline writings. And it must be acknowl- %^™£. 
edged that this is quite true, and there is reason for it; torai Ephniea. 
for the apostle is not writing to Christian Churches, but to indivi'l- 

1 In 2 Timothy the orders of ministers are not discussed. 

•In Cureton'a Syrtac text of the Epistles, shorter than the shortest Greek text ; U 
may therefore, be assumerl to he free from interpolation*. 
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uals, upon subjects different from any that had before engaged his 
pen. In writing upon the same subjects, it is natural to expect the 
ideas, language, and the author's manner of presentation to be sub- 
stantially the same. But when the subject is changed, the thoughts, 
language, and method of discussion are very naturally different. 
Who would expect a philological dissertation to be similar in 
thought and style to a biography, or an essay on moral obligation ? 
And how different in style is Paul's Epistle to Philemon, which Hil- 
genfeld acknowledges to be genuine, from the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans! In the latter there are about thirty words found in no 
other Epistle of Paul, waiving that to the Hebrews. What a string of 
unusual words do we find in Romans i, 26-31, where the apos- 
tle is describing the crimes of the Pagan world ! The list of new 
words in 1 Timothy i has its parallel in the first chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Romans. 

The chief objections to the- Pastoral Epistles have been brought 
special objec- against the genuineness of the First Epistle to Timothy, 
^nutaenew^f II has been tnou g nt strange that Paul, in writing to this 
First Timothy intimate companion and friend, should say respecting 
0011 e * his apostleship: "I speak the truth, 1 and lie not" 
(chap, ii, 7). Paul on several other occasions uses the phrase, " I 
lie not " (Rom. ix, 1 ; 2 Cor. xi, 31 ; Gal. i, 20). In the first of 
these passages he uses the expression in reference to his sincere 
sorrow for the unbelief of the Jews, where it scarcely seems neces- 
sary. But are we competent to determine exactly what Paul would 
write, and what he would not ? In speaking of his apostleship to 
Timothy, he declares the absolute certainty of his mission, not for 
Timothy only, but for the teachers of all time. 

In chap, iv, 12 the apostle charges Timothy: "Let no man de- 
spise thy youth." Now, as Timothy at the time he was thus ad- 
dressed could not well have been less than thirty-five * years of age, the 
term " youth M has been thought inapplicable to him. But among both 
Greeks and Latins the term youth (vednyc, youth ; vedvioitos, young 
man ; juventus, youth ; juvenis, a young man) was applicable to eery 
man bchveen twenty and forty years of age ^ In the same wide applira- 
tion can the phrase "youthful lusts" (veaneQitcaf hri&vfuas) in 
2 Tim. ii, 22 be taken. 

'The addition, " in Christ," is wanting in the best MSS. 

•The First Epistle to Timothy was, in all probability, written about A. D. 65 «i**.€ 
AIh'ui fourteen or fifteen years previous to this Paul found him at Lystra. and np*dc 
hiin In- companion in his missionary tour (Acts xvi, 1-3). Now, supposing th* at 
this nun- lie was about twenty or twenty-two years of age, he would lie al>out tb*%»y» 
tive w hu« ihe apostle wrote to him. 

* See LiiUle 11 and Scott's Greek Lexicon, and Andrews* Latin Lexicon. 
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In i 1 imothy v, 18 the writer states that the Scripture says, Thou 
ihalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn ; and — „ „ v «~«— 

TtlO OCJ60UOII 

the labourer is worthy of his reward. The last passage is futoded od 
the exact language of Luke x, 7. But no well founded cb%pter f% w * 
objection can be urged against the Pauline origin of the Epistle on 
this ground, as it is most probable that Luke's Gospel was written 
four or five years before the death of Paul. But even if it. was not, 
the apostle could have derived the passage from Luke himself, i( 
from no other source, just as he gives in 1 Cor. xi, 24, 25 the ac- 
count of the institution of the sacrament by Christ, substantially in 
the language of Luke xxii, 19, 20. It is not necessary to extend 
the quotation following " the Scripture says " (chap, v, 18) beyond the 
passage from the Old Testament ; and our Lord's declaration, " The 
labourer is worthy of his hire," maybe severed from the preceding, and 
stated independently. 

The First Epistle to Timothy was first attacked by Schleiermacher. 
Its genuineness was doubted by Neander, 1 and denied by Bleek." 
These critics, however, acknowledge the genuineness of the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus. De Wette ' regards 
the three Epistles as inseparably connected together in language 
and ideas, and denies the genuineness of all three. They are re- 
jected by Baur, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Ewald, and some others. 
On the other hand, the genuineness of all three has been defended by 
Bertholdt, Hug, Heydcnreich, Baumgartcn, Bottgcr, Wieseler, Wies- 
inger, Delitzsch, and others. All three Epistles were universally re- 
ceived in the ancient Church, and De Wette admits that, apart from the 
fact that they were rejected as a whole or in part by the heretics, 
and that they were not in the collection of Marcion, who probably 
had a dogmatic interest in the matter, " they are not less attested by 
external testimonies than the other Epistles of Paul." * 

If the Epistles contain such marks of unity of authorship as show 
them to have been written by a single individual — and this appears 
to be the real state of the case — then the doubts that have been 
raised on internal grounds respecting the First Epistle to Timothy 
may be dispelled by the internal evidences furnished by the other 
two Epistles in proof of their Pauline origin. 

De Wette complains of the difficulty of making the historical inci- 
dents, to which reference is made in the Epistles, harmonize with 
the facts of the apostle's life. And on the supposition that Paul 
suffered martyrdom at Rome at the end of his two years' imprison- 
ment, described in Acts xxviii, 16-31, there is no suitable place in 

'Planting and Training of the Church, pp. 338, 33a 

• Einleitung. pp 565-578. 'Einleitung, pp. 337-339. • Einlcitung. p. 300 
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the life of the apostle for the insertion of the Epistles, and the 
events of which they speak. But we have already seen in the sketch 
of his life that lie must have been released from this imprisonment, 
and have visited Spain, and in all probability Macedonia, Asia Minor, 
inddentnnot«i and some other places, in the three or four years interven- 
in un«e Epb- j n g between his first imprisonment and his final arrest 
their pauime and martyrdom. We have seen that Clement of Rome, 
origln? in the first century, testifies that Paul travelled to 

the bound of the West, and the Canon of Muratori, written at Rome 
soon after the middle of the second century, speaks of Paul setting 
out from the city for Spain. Now, if these Epistles can be brought 
into harmony with what was most probably the history of Paul 
after his release from the first imprisonment at Rome, we shall 
have no slight proof of their genuineness. And here it must be ob- 
served, that it is altogether probable that Paul would address Epistles 
to individuals or Churches during the three or four years subsequent 
to his release from imprisonment in Rome. In the twelve years pre- 
ceding his release he wrote ten. 

In the Epistle to the Philippians, written during his first imprison- 
ment at Rome, the apostle says, " I trust in the Lord that I also my- 
Paurs traTeto se ^ s ^ a ^ come shortly " [to you] (chap, ii, 24); and in writ- 
after his flrat ing, during the same imprisonment, to Philemon of Co- 
imprtsoDment. lossjCj he dj rects hj m " prepare me also a lodging M (ver. 
22). From these passages it is evident that St. Paul expected to be re- 
leased from his imprisonment, and to visit the Philippians and Colossi- 
ans. In accordance with this, in his First Epistle to Timothy, he tells 
him : " As I commanded thee to remain in Ephesus, when I was 
setting out for Macedonia" (chap, i, 3). This must refer to what took 
place after his release from imprisonment, for there is no place for 
it befo-.v that time. In 2 Timothy iv, 13 he mentions his having 
left a cloak at Troas; and in verse 20 he states that he left Trophi- 
mus at Miletus, sick. Both of these incidents must have occurred 
after the release from the first imprisonment. In respect to Trophi 
musi we find that he accompanied Paul on his last visit to Jerusalem 
(Acts xx, 4; xxi, 29). It is not at all probable that Trophimus ac- 
companied Paul when he sailed for Rome (Acts xxvii, 2) ; and, e»en 
if he did, Paul could not have left him at Miletus, for the vessel 
did not touch at that port (Acts xxvii, 4-7). From the preceding 
facts it is evident that Paul after his release visited Asia Minot 
and Macedonia, as he had intended. In 2 Tim. iv, 20 he state* 
that Erastus remained at Corinth ; and it is probable, from the 
connection in which Erastus stands with Trophimus, that the apos- 
tle left him in Corinth. In the Epistle to Titus the apostle states 
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that he left him in Crete, from which it appears that Paul was in 
chat island after his release from imprisonment. He requests Titui 
to meet him in Nicopolis, where he has determined to winter 
(chap, iii, 12). This Nicopolis was situated in the southern part of 
£pirus, on the coast of the Ionian sea, a little north of the entrance 
to the Ambraciot gulf. Strabo states that it was founded by Augus- 
tus Caesar. 1 Paul's journey to Crete and his wintering in Nicopolis 
must be referred, also, to a time subsequent tc his release from im- 
prisonment. It is, indeed, quite clear that the incidents related in 
the Epistles occurred subsequent to the apostle's release. 

From the foregoing facts, it seems highly probable that Paul after 
his release visited Crete, and afterward Miletus (and probably 
Colossae, and not unlikely Ephesus), Troas,' Macedonia, Corinth, 
and spent the following winter in Nicopolis. It is very probable that, 
while on his way through Macedonia to Nicopolis, he wrote the 
First Epistle * to Timothy ; that to Titus he may have written in 
Asia Minor. After his arrival in Rome, and while in bonds (about 
A. D. 68), a short time before his execution, he wrote the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, as appears from chap, i, 16, 17 ; iv, 6, 7. 

We have already seen that Titus was to meet Paul at Nicopolis ; 
and, accordingly, we find that the apostle, writing from Rome to Tim- 
othy, says that Titus has departed unto Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv, 10), 
which lay along the east coast of the Adriatic Sea, about two hundred 
and fifty miles northwest of Nicopolis. Now, this latter town is on 
the way from Crete to Dalmatia. 

It is impossible to determine whether Paul, after his release from 
imprisonment, went first into Spain * or not. But the remarks of 
the apostle in his last Epistle, just before his martyrdom, that he had 
left Trophimus at Miletus sick, and the direction to Timothy to 
bring the cloak that he had left at Troas with Carpus, would seem to 
indicate that no great length of time had elapsed since he was in 
Asia Minor. 

In Acts xx, 25 Paul, in addressing the overseers of the Church of 
Ephesus assembled at Miletus, says : " And now, be- Beaiingcf Ac* 
hold, I know that ye all, among whom I have gone xx, as on tou 
preaching the kingdom (of God), shall see my face no tr * ument - 
more." This might be explained by supposing that Paul, though he 
visited Miletus after his release from imprisonment, did not go to 

1 Lib. vii, 324. 

' In chap, i, 3 he speaks of " setting out for Macedonia " as something past. 

*l\ Rom. xv, 24 he declares his intention to visit Rome on his way to Spain. 
And it would seem most natural to suppose he would go there from Rome, and not 
return to Asia Minor first and go to Spain afterward. But it might be inferred froii 
Phil, ii . 24 and Philem. 22. that he went to Asia Minor first 
Vol. I.— 44 
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Ephesus ; but such explanation would not be natural, and there c&n 
be no doubt that Paul expected, if he should not be put to death at 
Jerusalem, to go to Rome (Acts xix, 21), and he felt assured that he 
would not come back to the region of Ephesus. In the address to 
Che Ephesian elders, he also says : " I go bound in the Spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there : save 
that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that b>nds and 
afflictions abide me " (chap, xx, 22, 23). Olshausen well remarks 
on verse 25 : "The apostle here expresses merely a private opinion, 
and by no means intimates that he was led to it by the unerring 
Spirit of God." ' But in the Epistle to the Philippians (ch. ii, 24), he 
expects to come shortly to them ; and in the Epistle to Philemon at 
Colossae he tells Philemon to prepare a lodging for him. Now, in 
going to Colossae from Rome, the most direct way was through 
Ephesus. And it must be remembered that both of these Epistles 
were written at Rome after the address in Acts xx was delivered, and 
their genuineness is acknowledged even by Hilgenfeld. 

Among the passages in these Epistles, which no forger in all prob- 
Punon vug- ability would ever have written, and which therefore are 
IlemitoeDAMor P roo ^ s of tne » r genuineness, the following may be men- 
these Kpisthv. tioned : " Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be par- 
taker of other men's sins : keep thyself pure. Drink no longer water, 
but use a little wine for thy stomach's sake and thine often infirmities. 
Some men's sins are open beforehand, going before to judgment, 
and some men they follow after," etc. (1 Tim. v, 22-25). The inser- 
tion of the passage, " Drink no longer water, but use a little wine," 
etc., in the very midst of a passage enjoining care in ordaining men 
to the ministry, seems very odd, and yet we think it can be readily 
explained. When he exhorts to " lay hands suddenly on no man," 
Timothy's emaciated frame comes vividly before the apostle, sug- 
gested by the u hands,"and he straightway throws in the admonition re- 
specting the use of wine, and continues with his reflections on ordina- 
tion. But what forger would ever have pursued such a course as this ? 

In 2 Timothy i, 5 the apostle says to Timothy: "When I call to 
remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which first dwelt 
in thy grandmother Lois, and in thy mother Eunice," etc. No one 
could thus have written of the piety of Timothy's mother and grand- 
mother, and have given their names, except some one who, like Paul, 
had been for a long time intimate with Timothy. Nor is there the 
slightest reason why a forger should have invented these names. In 
i Tim. iv, 13 he directs Timothy: "The cloak that I left at Troas 
vitlx Carpus, *vhen thou comest, bring with thee, and the books but 
1 Commentary on Acts. 
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especially the parchments." What could have induced a forger to 
write such a passage as this ! If he was trying to imitate Paul, he 
certainly would not have written it, for the apostle in no other Epis- 
tle has given any such directions. In this Epistle various particulars 
are given in respect to Paul's friends, and the air of reality is so 
impressed upon the whole as to exclude the idea of forgery. 

The Epistle to Titus contains specific directions respecting indi- 
viduals, and bears the stamp of reality. Paul directs Titus to meet 
him in Nicopolis, as he has determined to winter there. No reason 
could be assigned for a forger's introducing this town, which is men- 
tioned nowhere else in the New Testament. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 
THE PERSON OF TIMOTHY. 

E first meet with this eminent companion of St. Paul in Acts 
xvi, i, 2, where he is called a disciple of good repute, the 
son of a Jewish woman, a believer in Christ, but of a Greek father. 
He appears to have tieen dwelling in Lystra when Paul met him. 
On account of the Jews, Paul circumcised him, and took him with 
him in his missionary tour through Phrygia and Galatia to Troas, and 
thence to Philippi, Amphipolis, Apollonia, Thessalonica, and Berea, 
where Paul left him and Silas, and went to Athens (Acts xvii). Here 
Timothy came to Paul, who sent him back to Thessalonica (i Thess. 
iii, 2), from which city he came to Corinth and joined Paul, and was 
with him when he wrote the two Epistles to the Thessalonians 
(1 Thess. i, 1 ; 2 Thess. i, 1). Two or three years later we find him 
with Paul at Ephesus (Acts xix, 22), from whence he was sent into 
Macedonia, and to Corinth, it seems, with the First Epistle to the 
Christians of that city (Acts xix, 22; 1 Cor. xvi, 10). Somewhat 
later we find him with Paul when he writes the Second Epistle from 
Macedonia to the Corinthians (2 Cor. i, 1), and it is probable that 
he was with the apostle when, during his three months' sojourn in 
Corinth, he wrote the Epistle to the Romans (Acts xvi, 21). He 
accompanied Paul into Asia (Acts xx, 4, 5), where it is probable that 
he left ' the apostle, who went up to Jerusalem. Some time after the 

1 It is not probable that Timothy went up to Jerusalem with Paul. At least, it it 
very improbable that he was with the apostle when he sailed from Csesarea fur Rome, 
as Luke makes no mention of him, while he names Aristarchus, a map of less note 
as sailing with Paul (Acts xxvii, 2). 
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apostle's arrival in Rome he was joined by Timothy, whose name h 
associated with Paul's in the Epistles addressed to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon. He appears at one time to have been 
imprisoned, probably at Rome, as the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews speaks of his being set at liberty (chap, xiii, 23). Kuse- 
bius 1 says, it is related that Timothy was the first bishop of Ephtsus. 
But little is known of him after he disappears from the Acts. 

CONTENTS. 

After the salutation, the apostle informs Timothy that he had re- 
quested him to abide in Ephesus for the purpose of charging that 
sound doctrines be taught and heresies avoided. He refers to him- 
self as having been a persecutor, and to his call to the ministry as an 
example of the divine mercy, for the benefit of others. He exhorts 
Timothy to perseverance in the faith. He directs that prayers be 
offered for all men, especially for those in authority, declaring that 
God wills the salvation of all through the Gospel of Christ, of which 
he has been made a minister. He gives directions respecting the 
deportment of women (chaps, i, ii). 

He describes the qualifications of bishops and deacons, and the 
conduct required of their wives. He expects to come shortly to see 
Timothy, but writes in order that, if he does not come, Timothy 
may know how to conduct himself; at the same time he speaks of 
the great mystery that is found in the gospel system (chap. iii). He 
foretells through the Spirit the coming apostasy and the heresies in 
the Church, instructs Timothy in the duties of personal religion, in 
the treatment of elders and widows, and enjoins caution in ordaining 
men to the ministry (chaps, iv, v). He also describes the duties of 
servants to their masters, exhorts Timothy to withdraw from those 
who teach any thing contrary to the doctrines of Christ, points out 
the fatal consequences of a love of money, exhorts Timothy in the 
most solemn manner to be faithful to warn the rich against trusting 
in their riches, but to charge them to trust in God, to be rich in 
good works, and benevolent, and he concludes by warning Timothy 
against the pretences of a false science. 

ANCIENT TESTIMONIES TO THE GENUINENESS OF TH!S EPISTLE. 

Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philippians, quotes chap, vi, 7 : 
PotocvD ir»- " Knowm g therefore that we brought nothing into the 
■001, and om- world, nor can we carry any thing out/' 1 It is attributed 
*"* to Paul in the Peshito-Syriac version, and in the Canon 

1 Hist Eccles., lib. iii, cap. it. • Sec. 4. 
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ot Mdtatori. Irenaeus gives a part of chap, vi, 20, with the remark, 
" Paul well says." ' He also quotes a part of chap, i, 9 • and chap, 
ii, s-* It is ascribed to Paul by Clement of Alexandria, 4 and by 
Tertullian,* and nowhere do we find a doubt of its Pauliie origin in 
the Church. Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, quotes (about A. 1). 
180) chap, ii, a, "That we may lead a quiet and peaceable life," 
which he prefaces with the remark "The divine Scripture com- 
mands." 6 It is well known that the heretic Marcton rejected this 
Epistle, but on dogmatic grounds in all probability. It is found in 
all the ancient versions." v 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHV. 

CONTENTS. 

THE apostle expresses his ardent affection for Timothy, and hi) 
strong desire to see him, and speaks of his sincere faith, which 
was also in his mother and grandmother. He exhorts him to stir 
up the gift that is in him, and not to be ashamed of the testimony of 
the Lord and his prisoner. He refers to the revelation and power of 
the gospel, of which he is a minister and apostle to the Gentiles, 
and expresses his confidence in God, exhorts Timothy to fidelity in 
doctrine, in faith and love, and complains that all those of Asia have 
turned away from him, with the exception of Onesiphorus, upon 
whose family he invokes the divine blessing (chap. i). He exhorts 
Timothy to fidelity in his work by various Considerations, and refer? 
to his own sufferings for the sake of the gospel, and at the same time 
urges him to shun youthful lusts, to attend to the practical duties of 
religion, avoiding foolish and unlearned questions, and to conduct 
himself with gentleness toward the enemies of the truth, that they, 
perchance, may be saved (chap. ii). 

He describes the persons who shall appear in the last days, ex- 
horts Timothy to follow the doctrines he has learned from him, com- 
mends to him the inspired Scriptures, reminding him of his own 
afflictions and persecutions at Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, and 

ii, cap. xiv, 7. ' iv, cap. xvi, 3. • v, cap. xvii, 1. 4 Stromata, ii, cap. vi, xL 

• Advcrsui Marcionem. v, cap. xxL liber de Pnescrip., cap. xxv. 

• Ad Autolycum, iii, 14. The Greek is exactly the same as is used in 1 Timothy 
tf, a, and is quoted by him after reference to prayers for rulers. 

T In the Memphitic, Thebaic Gothic, Armenian, and iBthiopic, besides the 
Peshito-Syriac. 
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how the Lord had delivered him (chap. iii). In view of the tact 
that the time will come when sound doctrine will not be endured, 
he gives Timothy a solemn charge respecting preaching, declares 
that his departure is at hand, and that he is ready to be offered, that 
he has been faithful, and that a glorious reward awaits him, and 
urges Timothy to come shortly to him as only Luke is with him. 
He gives him various directions, speaks of his first defence (before 
Nero), and states that the Lord stood by him though men had for- 
saken him, and is confident respecting the future. He closes with 
salutations and greetings, and urges Timothy to come to him before 
winter (chap. iv). 

ANCIENT TESTIMONIES TO THE GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 

The Epistle is found in the Peshito-Syriac version, and in the 
round in fbe Canon of Muratori. It is quoted as Paul's by Irenaeus,' 
Pecbito-syiiM as his Second Epistle to Timothy by Clement ■ of Alex 
▼enton, etc an< j r ia, and is attributed to Paul by Tertullian." Origen, 
in commenting on Matthew xxvii, 9, remarks: "As Jannes and 
Jambres resisted Moses is not found in the public Scriptures, but in 
an obscure book with the superscription: l The book Jannes and 
Jambres;' from this circumstance some have dared to reject the 
[Second] Epistle to Timothy as containing matter of a secret char- 
acter, but they were not successful." With this exception, it does 
not appear that any doubt was expressed by the ancient Church re- 
specting its Pauline origin. It is found in all the ancient versions. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE EPISTLE TO TITU&, 
THE PERSON OF TITUS. 

HE name of this companion of Paul occurs nowhere in the Acts * 
of the Apostles, and our information respecting him is derived 
solely from the Epistles of Paul. 
It is stated in Galatians ii, 3 that he was a Greek, ard therefore 

Mv, to, ii, in lib. iii, cap. xiv. 'Stromata, i, cap. xi. 

• Adversus Marcionem, lib. ▼, cfp. xxi. Lib. de Praescrip., cap. xxv. 

4 In Acts xviii, 7 mention is made of Justus, to which some ancient MSS. prefix 
T/rof or Tlrcof, making it Titus or Titius Justus. Tischendorf has introduced T£ 
rtof Iwarof (Titus Justus) into the text There is no reason to suppose, with borne, 
that this is the same person as Titus ; for Paul took Titus with him to Jerusalem 
(Gal. ii, I) before he preached in Corinth, and made the acquaintance of Justus, whe 
lived there. 
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there was no necessity for his circumcision. Paul in his Epistle tc 
him calls him his "genuine son after the common TitUM men . 
faith/' from which it is not improbable that he was tiooed only lo 
converted by means of the apostle. 1 We first meet Pw,l8K P |ittefc 
with him as the companion of Paul on his visit to Jerusalem (Gal. 
ii, i), which is probably the same visit mentioned in Acts xv, 2. 
About seven years after this Titus brings to Paul in Macedonia in* 
telligence of the condition of the Church at Corinth, whither Paul ap- 
pears to have sent him (2 Cor. vii, 5-16; xii, 18). Soon after this 
the apostle sends him with the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and directs him to assist them in making a collection for the poor 
saints in Jerusalem (2 Cor. viii, 6-19). From Paul's Epistle, it ap- 
pears that after the apostle's release from the Roman imprisonment 
he took Titus with him to Crete, where he was directed by Paul to 
ordain elders in every city (Titus 1, 5). He was also directed to 
meet the apostle in Nicopolis (ch. iii, 12). A short time before Paul's 
martyrdom, he went to Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv, 10). Paul calls him 
his " partner and fellow helper" (2 Cor. viii, 23). 

Eusebius states that " it is related that Titus was bishop of the 
churches of the island of Crete." * 

CONTENTS. 
Paul begins the Epistle with a declaration of his apostleship, and, 
in addressing Titus, states that he left him in Crete to set things in 
order, and to ordain elders in every city. He describes the qualifica- 
tions of elders, or bishops, and their duties. He quotes the language 
of one of the poets of Crete (Epimenides) in attestation of the bad 
character of the Cretans, and exhorts Titus to rebuke them sharply, 
and not to give heed to Jewish fables and the commandments of 
men who turn from the truth. He affirms that, while to the pure all 
things are pure, to the unbelieving nothing is pure, and while they 
profess a knowledge of God, in works they deny him (chap. i). He 
gives directions respecting the conduct of aged men and women, and 
the duty of the latter to the youth of their sex. He commands hi*r* 
to exhort the young men to be sober-minded, and to show himself 
a pattern in works, doctrine, and speech, to exhort servants to be 
faithful to their masters, and to adorn their profession. He re- 
minds Titus that the gospel of Christ teaches us holy living, and 
that we are to look for the glorious appearance of the Saviour, 
who gave himself to redeem and purify us unto himself as a pecu- 

1 Paul calls Timothy hu "genuine son in the faith," though it does not appeal 
thit Timothy was converted through Paul's instrumentality. 
* Hist Eccles., lib. iii, cap. iv. 
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liar people (chap. ii). He exhorts him to inculcate obedience to 
rulers, and the performance of religious duties in a spirit of meek- 
ness, and to remind his flock that they themselves were once dis- 
obedient, living in lusts and malice, but have been redeemed through 
Christ, not by righteous deeds, but through the di\ ine mercy and (he 
regeneration of the Holy Spirit, that they might be heirs of etema* 
life. He lays stress on good works, and enjoins Titus to avoid fool- 
ish questions, contentions, and strivings about the law, and to reject 
a heretic after the first and second admonition. He requests Titus to 
meet him at Nicopolis, and gives him several directions, sends a sal- 
utation, and asks him to greet those that love them (chap. iii). 

ANCIENT TESTIMONIES TO THE GENUINENESS OF THIS EPISTLK. 

Clement of Rome, in the Epistle to the Corinthians, appears to 
cienwnt and have used this Epistle in the phrase, " Ready for every 
other ikthoM. good work." 1 The Epistle is quoted as Paul's by Ire- 
naeus," by Clement of Alexandria,* and by Tertullian. 4 It is con- 
tained in the Peshito-Syriac version, and in all the other ancient ver- 
sions, and in the Canon of Muratori. Nowhere in the ancient Church 
do we hear a doubt of its genuineness. Jerome states that it was 
received as Paul's by Tatian,* the founder of a heretical school, who 
had at an earlier period been a disciple of Justin Martyr. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 

OHILEMON was a fellow labourer of Paul, living at Colossae.* 
A His slave, Onesimus, having run away and come to Rome, he is 
there converted to Christ through the instrumentality of Paul. The 
apostle sent him back to Philemon with this Epistle, in which Paul, 
with great tact, delicacy, and genuine Christian sympathy, intercedes 
for Onesimus: "Whom," says he, "1 have begotten in my l>ond< " 

'Titus iii, I in sec. 2 of Clement. The Greek is the sr.me in both, with the ex- 
ception of rl( in Clement for irpof in Titus. ' Lib. i, cap. xvi, 3 ; iii, cap. iii, ; 

'Whom (the Cretan prophet) Paul mentions in his Epistle to Titus, thui saying 
A prophet of their own said thus. The Cretans are always liars, etc — Strom., i, jut. 

4 Ad versus Marcionem, v, cap. xxi ; Lib. de Anima, cap. xx. 
Prologue to the Epistle to Titus. 

* This appears from the fact that Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians, sends a 
message to Archippus (chap, iv, 17); and in this Epistle Archippus is associated 
with Daemon in the address (chap, i, 2.) 
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(verse 10). " For perhaps he therefore departed for a season, that 
ihou shouldst receive him forever; not now as a slave, but above a 
slave, a brother beloved, especially to me, but how much more unto 
thee, both in the flesh and in the Lord ? If thou count me there- 
fore a partner, receive him as myself," etc. (15-17). 

The Epistle was written during Paul's first imprisonment in Rome 
(about A. D. 63), as is evident from verse 10, and from a compari- 
son of those who were with Paul at the time (23, 24), and thobe who 
were with him when he wrote the Epistle to the Colossians (i, 7 ; 
iv, 12. 14). 

THE GENUINENESS OF THIS EPISTLE. 

This Epistle is found in the Peshito-Syriac version, and in the Canon 
of Muratori, and was received by Marcion. 1 It is contained in the an- 
cient Memphitic, Thebaic, Gothic, jEthiopic, and Armenian versions. 
We have not been able to find that it was quoted by Irenaeus or 
Clement of Alexandria, which is not surprising when we consider 
its brevity, and that it does not contain important doctrine, and 
is wholly of a private character. It is, however, referred to by Ter- 
t ill Han * as an Epistle of Paul. Jerome remarks that some " affirm 
that the Epistle to Philemon is either not Paul's, or if it is, it con- 
tains nothing which can edify, and that it has been rejected by very 
many ancients, inasmuch as it is written for the purpose of recom- 
mending, not teaching. On the other hand, those who defend its 
genuineness say that it would never have been received in the whole 
world by all the Churches, unless it was believed to be the apostle 
Paul's." " It is evident that these doubts grew out of the private 
character of the writing. In modern times the genuineness of the 
Epistle has been doubted by Baur, but defended by Hilgenfeld.* 
I)e Wette well remarks, **Its genuineness is not to be doubted." * 



1 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
THE PERSONS ADDRESSED. 

N th? most ancient MSS. of the New Testament this Epistle has 
the simple inscription, "To Hebrews," and its contents show 
chat it is addressed to Christians of the Hebrew race, Tbe Epistle not 
and is intended to set forth the temporary character SSr S jL oa *u> 
of the Levitical priesthood, and of the sacrificial institu- some Cbureh. 

1 Tertullian remarks that "the shortness of this Epistle enabled it to escape the 
falsifying hand of Marcion.*— Ad versus Marcionem, lib. v t cap. xxi • Ibid. 

• Introd. to Philemon. * Einleitung. pp. 328-331. * Einle'tung, pp. J«*4. 30C 
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tions of the Mosaic law, and to prove that the ceremonial lav was tc 
end with the appearance of Christ x who is made a priest forever after 
the order of Melchizedek. Hence it is clear that the great design 
of ike Epistle is to establish Jewish Christians in the faith of the 
gospel, and to render them impregnable to the assaults of their un- 
believing countrymen. But here the question arises, Is the Epistle 
addressed to a specific part of the Jewish Christians, or to the be- 
lievers in general among the Hebrews? To this it must be an- 
swered, That while the general contents, being an exposition of the 
Levitical system, are well suited to all Jewish Christians, there are 
some passages which indicate that the Epistle was written to Jew- 
ish Christians of a particular place. For we find the writer at the 
conclusion of the Epistle making the following statement : " Know 
ye that our brother Timothy is set at liberty ; with whom, if he come 
shortly, I will see you." The latter part of this verse forbids the 
supposition that the Epistle is a general one. Also the statement : 
'* But call to remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were 
illuminated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions ; partly, whilst ye 
were made a gazing-stock both by reproaches and afflictions ; and 
partly, whilst ye became companions of them that were thus used. 
For ye had compassion on those in bonds (rol$ demote), 1 and took 
joyfully the spoiling of your goods," etc. (chap, x, 32-34), seems to 
refer to a definite community of Christians. But what community 
Not addressed was tn * s * Bleek thinks the Epistle was intended for the 
to Palestinian Jewish Christians of Palestine. But in that case we 
ttn *' would expect it to have been written in the Aramaic 
language, the vernacular of Palestine at that time, and not in elegant 
Greek. The readers addressed had derived their knowledge of the 
doctrines of Christ from the apostles, or from others who had heard 
Christ, for in speaking of salvation the writer says, " Which at the first 
began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by 
them that heard him," etc. (chap, ii, 3, 4). Now, as our Saviour 
lived and taught in Palestine, and as this Epistle was written scarcely 
more than thirty years after the crucifixion of Christ, there tn««t 
have been many still living who had seen and heard him, to whom 
the language of the Epistle was inapplicable. In chap, vi, 10 the 
readers are addressed as having ministered to the saints, and as still 
engaged in that work. But nowhere in the New Testan.ent are the 
Palestinian Christians distinguished for ministering to the saints. 
On the contrary, they themselves were to a considerable extent the 
objects of charity, and we find St. Paul making collections for then, 

'Tin* is the reading which both Tischendorf and Tregelles havead>ptel ib iheii 
critical editions of the Greek Testament. 
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and going up to Jerusalem with the proceeds (Rom. xv, 25). Mace- 
donia and Achaia were distinguished for their liberality (Rom. 
xv t 26; 1 Cor. xvi, 15; 2 Cor. ix, 2). Further, as the Palestinian 
Churches were under the immediate direction of the apostles — of 
whom Matthew and John remained in Palestine until a late period, 
and James (probably an apostle) presided in Jerusalem — it would 
have been improper for the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
who was not an apostle, 1 to address these Churches. Untenable, 
too, is, the hypothesis of Ebrard, that M the Epistle was intended for 
a limited circle of neophytes in Jerusalem, who had become timor- 
ous lest they should be excluded from the temple worship, threat- 
ened to withdraw themselves from Christianity (chap, x, 25), and 
were therefore taken anew under instruction, for whose instruction 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was to form a sort of guide/" There 
:s nothing in the Epistle to authorize this view, and the objections 
that lie against the hypothesis of its being addressed to Palestinian 
societies lie with equal or greater force against this. 

VVieseler, Kostlein, Hilgenfeld,* and some others, think the Epistle 
was addressed to the Jewish Christians of Alexandria, but Bleek is 
of the opinion that these Christians were in no special danger of 
relapsing into Judaism from any strong attachment to the Jewish 
service. He remarks that the Alexandrian Church teachers know 
nothing of its having being originally written for their society, but 
suppose it was intended for the Palestinians. 4 

And here it must be observed that we know nothing of the found- 
ing of a Christian Church in Alexandria in the first part of the apos- 
tolic age, and we have, therefore, no ground for supposing that the 
Epistle was directed to a Christian society in that city. Various 
other places have been suggested as the original destination of the 
Epistle, but without sufficient ground. It is probable that it was 
originally sent to a community consisting chiefly of Hebrew Chris- 
tians in the region of Asia Minor, or Greece, but most likely in the 
former.* 

THE AUTHOR OP THE EPISTLE. 

Neither in the Epistle itself, nor in the superscriptions of the most 
ancient Greek copies, is the name of the author found. It is quoted 

1 Tliis will be mi de highly probable when we discuss the authorship of the Epistle. 

• Id Olshausen's Comment., Kendrick's translation. 

• Einleitung, pp. 385-387. * Einleitung, p. 611. 

• In chap, xiii, 23 the writer expects, In the company of Timothy, if he come 
shortly, to see his readers, which would seem to indicate that they lived in the qiheiw 
of Timothy's labors. 
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as Paul's by Clement of Alexandria." He also says that "the Epis- 
!*> nwmttonof tie to the Hebrews is Paul's, written to the Hebrews 
ite *ptoUe iu * n tne Hebrew language, and that Luke eagerly trans- 
"tt* lated it, and gave it to the Greeks ; on which account 

the translation of this Epistle and the Acts show the same style.*' 
That the name of the Apostle Paul is not written at the head of it is 
natural ; for he says that " in writing to the Hebrews, who had a 
prejudice against him and suspected him, he very prudently did not 
turn them away from it by putting his name to it." # 

Eusebius speaks of a book of Various Discussions written by Ire 
opinions of u» naeus, " in which he mentions the Epistle to the He- 
Se*autno^p brews," • and gives extracts from it. The expression in 
of uw Epbtie. Irenaeus, " By the word of his power," 4 seems borrowed 
from Heb. i, 3. We can find no other probable reference in him to 
the Hebrews. This is remarkable, as his quotations of nearly all 
the recognized Epistles of Paul are very numerous in his great work, 
Against Heresies, and it is very likely that he did not receive the 
Epistle as Paul's. Tertullian of Carthage says that this Epistle bore 
the superscription of Barnabas, and "certainly," says he, "it has 
a better reception among the Churches than the apocryphal book of 
the Shepherd " * (Hermas). He then proceeds to quote it as the 
writing of this companion of Paul, and gives what we have in He- 
brews vi, 4, 6-8, so that there can be no doubt about the identity of 
the Epistle. Eusebius remarks that Origen, " in his Homilies on 
this Epistle, makes the following statement : ' The style of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews has not the rustic language of the apostle, who 
acknowledged that he was "rude in speech," that is, in style; but 
that this Epistle, in the arrangement of its expressions, is purer 
Greek every one capable of judging of differences of style would 
acknowledge. But, on the other hand, that the thoughts of the 
Epistle are admirable, and not inferior to the acknowledged apos- 
tolic writings — this also every one would concede to be true who 
carefully reads the apostolic writings.' After this he adds: * In 
giving my opinion, I would say that the thoughts are the apostle's, 
but the style and composition are those of some one who has related 
what the apostle said, and, as it were, has written down, as scholia, 

1 Stromata, vi, cap. viii. 

* This account of the Epistle as given by Clement is taken from the last mork jC 
Clement (Trorvnoceig) by Eusebius in his Hist Eccles., vi, cap. xiv. 

•v, cap. xxvi. 4 Contra Hsereses, lib. ii, cap. xxx, 9. 

•Exstat enim jt Barnabsb titulusad Ilebrseos, adeo satis auctoritatis viro, nt qnein 
Paulus juxta se constituent in abstentiae tenorc. . . . Et utique receptior apud Eo 
clesias Epistola Bamabae ilio apocrypho Pastore Mcecliorum. — Lib. de Pudidtia, 
cap. xx. 
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the things said by his instructer. If, then, any Church holds thit 
Epistle as Paul's, let it be honoured also for this. For net thought- 
lessly have the ancients handed it down as Paul's. But who wrote 
the Epistle — the truth God (only) knows. The account that has 
come down to us is that, according to some, Clement, bishop of 
Rome, wrote the Epistle ; according to others, Luke, who wrote the 
Gospel and the Acts.' " ' Eusebius himself says : " There are four- 
teen Epistles of Paul evident and certain. But it is not right to be ig- 
norant of the fact that some have rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
affirming that it is denied by the Roman Church to be Paul's." * 

Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria about the middle of the third 
century, in an Epistle to Fabius, bishop of Antioch, in Citatkm ^ 
describing a persecution of the Christians, says : " The Dionysiua of 
brethren got out of the way and retired, and took joy- Alexandria * 
fully the spoiling of their goods, like those to whom Paul bears tes- 
timony." * This passage is found in Heb. x, 34, so that he recognizes 
Paul as the author of the Epistle. In the writings of Cyprian, bishop 
of Carthage, about the middle of the third century, there are numer- 
ous quotations from the larger Epistles of Paul, and a considerable 
number* from his smaller Epistles, except Titus and Philemon, but 
we cannot find a vestige of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of which the 
only satisfactory explanation is, that Cyprian did not regard it as 
Paul's. According to Photius, 4 both Irenaeus and Hippolytus affirmed 
that this Epistle is not Paul's. 

Hilary, bishop of Poitiers in Gaul in the middle of the fourth cen 
tury, makes use of the Epistle to the Hebrews. In commenting on 
Psalm xiv, he quotes Hebrews xii, 22, as the language of Paul. In 
other places he gives his quotations from this Epistle as the language 
of the " apostle." There is no doubt that he recognized the Epistle 
as Paul's. According to Hilary, the Arians alleged in support of 
their views " that which Paul said to the Hebrews " (ch. i, 4).* But it 
is uncertain whether they quoted it as Paul's, though this is probable. 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan in the last part of the fourth century, 
makes use of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which he calls Quoted by Am- 
"Scripture;"' he quotes xii, 6, with the remark, " The brow - 
holy apostle says; " T chap, x, 31, with the words, " The holy apostle 
says '* chap, xii, 11, with, "The blessed apostle says."* There 

.' In Hist Eccles., lib. vi, 25. • Ibid., iii, 3. 

■ Ibid., vi t cap. xii. Photius, in the ninth century, says that Caius, presbyter of 
Rome (about A. D. 200), they affirm, did not receive this Epistle* as Paul's (Co- 
dex 48) ; and he states that Hippolytus (about A. D. 225) did not accept it as Paul'* 
' % Codex 121). * Codex cexxxii. $ De Trinitate, lib. iv, 11 • Epij».le xlh 

1 Sermo xliv. • Ibid., xxvi. • Ibid., xiii. 
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is no doubt that by this language he means Paul, for it is in tins 
way that he often quotes Paul's Epistles. 

Jerome remarks on the Epistle to the Hebrews, " It is not be- 
other indent lieved to be his (Paul's) on account of its difference of style 
testimonies, and language, but to belong, according to Tertullian, either 
to Barnabas, or, according to some, to the evangelist Luke, or to Clem- 
ent, afterward bishop of the Roman Church, who, they say, was 
Paul's assistant, and that he arranged and ornamented the thought? 
of the apostle in his own language ; or, indeed, that Paul, because 
he was writing to the Hebrews, did not prefix his name to the Epistle 
on account of their dislike of him. As a Hebrew he had written 
in Hebrew, that is, in his own language, most eloquently, so that 
those things which had been eloquently written in Hebrew were 
more eloquently translated into Greek, and this appears to be the 
cause why it differs from the other Epistles of Paul." ' Augus 
tine, bishop of Hippo, in northern Africa, attributes the Epistle 
to Paul.* Chrysostom, archbishop of Constantinople, received the 
Epistle as Pauls, and wrote a Commentary on it. The Epistle 
is found in the ancient Peshito-Syriac version, made about the mid- 
dle of the second century, and its admission into that version is 
sufficient proof that it was regarded either as the writing of Paul," 
or of some one that stood in close relations to an apostle. It was 
also included in the Memphitic, Thebaic, iEthiopic, and A rmenian 
versions. In the Canon of Muratori there is no mention of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 4 But no great importance is to be attached 
to this omission, as the canon is imperfect. It is evident that the 
Epistle must have been well known at Rome in the second century, 
as it is used by Clement of that city in his Epistle to the Corinthians- 1 

From the foregoing history of the Epistle in the first four centuries. 
it is seen that the weight of evidence is in favor of its having origi- 
nated, either directly or. indirectly, from the Apostle Paul. 

CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE AS BEARING UPON ITS' AUTHORSHIP. 

The name of Paul is inserted in the very beginning of all his ac- 
OmiflBionofthe knowledged Epistles, and if that to the Hebrews is his, 
author's name. ne departed from his custom in not inserting his name, 

1 De Viris Illus. Paulus. • De Doctrina Christiana, lib. ii, cap. vi : i, ' 3. 

1 Bagster's edition of the Peshito has Paul's name at the head of this Epistle. But 
irheiher the ancient copies contained this superscription is uncertain. 

•The Canon mentions an Epistle to the Alexandrians, forged in the nz.me cf 
Pnul, in aid of the heresy of Marcion, and rejected by the Church But it is cleat 
that this could not be the Epistle to the Hebrews, as some have conjectuied. 

• Compare sec 36 of the Epistle with Hebrews i, 3, etc. 
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and that, tco, without assigning a reason; for we cannot suppose 
ihat the author of it was either unknown, or wished to be, to those 
to whom he especially wrote, for he says: "Pray for us. . . . But 
I beseech you the rather to do this that I may be, restored to you 
the sooner" (chap, xiii, 18, 19); and he also says he will see them 
in company with Timothy if he come shortly (chap, xiii, 23). 

The statement in <*hap. ii, 3, that the doctrine of Christ "was con- 
firmed to us by them that heard him," might possibly, though not 
certainly, apply to another than Paul, to whom Christ appeared in 
person, and who was commissioned by Christ to preach the gospel, 
which he tells us he did not receive "of man, neither was I taught 
it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ" (Gal. i, 12). 

Bleck argues against the Pauline origin of the Epistle from sup- 
posed inaccuracies in the statements respecting the bi«*'h oh]*-.- 
Jewish tabernacle and temple service in chap. ix. The Xuiioewitiwr* 
statement that the holy of holies had a golden altar of "Wp. 
incense (chap, ix, 4) (English version, golden censer) is not to be 
understood of an altar standing within the most holy place, but, as 
argued by Ebrard, 1 and explained by Robinson (New Test. Lex.), 
though standing in the outer sanctuary, it "is here reckoned to the 
inner sanctuary, as standing directly before, and pertaining to, the 
ark " (Exod. xl, 5). There is no reason for supposing, with P>leek. 
that the author of this Epistle appears to assume that the arrange- 
ments in the temple rebuilt by Herod were the same as in the orig- 
inal service instituted by Closes. The author refers to the ar- 
rangements in the original tabernacle because they were of divine 
appointment. 

Respecting the style and language of the Episllc, it must be ac 
knowledged that the former is more elegant than that of pecuiiartu« 01 
Paul in his other Epistles, and that the Greek is purer. * lyte# 
Nor have we any good ground for supposing it to have been orig- 
inally written in Hebrew or Aramaic, as there is no indication 
whatever in the Epistle itself that it is a translation ; and, as we have 
already indicated the high probability that it was not addressed to 
the inhabitants of Palestine, no just reason existed for its composi- 
tion in any other language than Greek. The writer of the Epistle 
aimost invariably follows the Septuagint in quoting the Old Testa- 
ment, and in this respect differs from Paul. There is also a marked 
difference in the manner of quoting the Old Testament in this Epis- 
tle from that which is used in the acknowledged Pauline writings. 
In the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, the stand- 
ing formula in quoting the Old Testament is: "As it is written,"* 
'Commentary o«i Hebrews. * Used about nineteen times by Paul 
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and sometimes: "For it is written." 1 Nowhere in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews does its author quote the Old Testament in this way, 
but he introduces the passages with the remark : " Wherefore as the 
Holy Ghost saith " (chap, iii, 7) ; or "the Holy Ghost is a witness" 
(chap, x, 15) ; or "he saith " (chap, viii, 8); and "one in a certain 
place testifieth " (chap, ii, 6). 

These are some of the points of difference from Paul's usual atyle 
which many thoroughly evangelical critics have regarded as suffi- 
cient proof that he was not the author of the epistle. Much car. 
be said on either side. Some have suggested Luke, but there is not 
likeness enough to his style to render that probable ; still more im- 
probable is the supposition that the Epistle was written by Clement 
of Rome, as his style is entirely unlike that of the Hebrews, and the 
Epistle is used by him. If the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas is 
genuine, that would exclude him from the number of possible au- 
thors, as the same writer could not have written both. It is very 
probable, however, that Barnabas is not the author of the Epistle 
attributed to him, and he might have written the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Silas (or Silvanus) was an intimate and prominent com- 
panion of Paul, and, as far as we know, may have been its author. 
A polios was suggested by Luther, and this view is favoured by 
Tholuck, Credner, Bunsen, Bleek/ Hilgenfeld,* and others. Apol- 
los is described in Acts xviii, 24 as a "Jew born at Alexandria, an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures." After becoming fully 
acquainted with the doctrines of Christianity, "he mightily con- 
vinced the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that 
Jesus is the Christ " (Acts xviii, 28). We find that he preached the 
gospel with great success at Corinth, and a party in the Church in 
that city called themselves by his name (1 Cor. i, 12; Hi, 4-6). It 
is evident that such a man as this might have written the Epistle, 
although there is little or nothing in it that shows its author to have 
been an Alexandrian. It may be doubted, too, whether, if the Epis- 
tle had been written by an Alexandrian of the school of Philo, the 
allegorical method of interpreting the Old Testament would not 
have been pursued to a greater extent. We find in this Epistle the 
phrase, " to taste of death," put for " to die " (chap, ii, 9). This is an 
Aramaic phrase, and occurs once in each of the Gospels, but nowhere 
else in the New Testament except in this passage. It seems to ut 
very improbable that an Alexandrian Jew would have used it. 

Accordingly, we are unable to fix, with certainty, upon the author 
of the Epistle. He must have been a man who stood high in tbe 
Christian Church, otherwise it is not likely he would have addressed 
'Used about eight imesbyPauL ■Einleitung, pp. 603-607. ■ Ibid, pp. 386-38$ 
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such a writing to Hebrew Christians. He was also a friend and ac- 
quaintance of Timothy (chap, xiii, 23). No one meets all the con- 
ditions of certain authorship; but Paul, despite variations from his 
usage, makes the nearest approach to it 

THE TIME AND PLACE OP ITS COMPOSITION. 
The Epistle was evidently written before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as there are clear references to the temple service written before 
as still existing. "For if he (Christ) were on earth, he tiie destruction 

tvt -Tjll'llllllljLIW 

should not be a priest, seeing that there are priests that 
offer gifts according to the law" (chap, viii, 4). This shows the 
existence of the temple service. In reference to the Jewish sacri- 
fices, the author remarks : " For then would they not have ceased to 
be offered ? because that the worshippers once purged should have 
no more conscience of sins. But in those sacrifices there is a re- 
membrance again made of sins every year" (chap, x, 2, 3). It is 
clear from this that when the Epistle was written sacrifices were still 
offered. Reference to the temple service as still existing are also 
found in chaps, ix, 6,7, 25; xiii, 10, 11. Had the Jewish temple 
been already destroyed ' when the Epistle was written, the author 
could not have failed to notice the fact, just as the author of the 
Epistle of Barnabas does,* and to draw from it an argument in proof 
of its temporary character. 

The antiquity of the Epistle may be also argued from the state- 
ment that Timothy has been set at liberty (chap, xiii, 23), and also 
from its being used by Clement of Rome * in his Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, written in the last part of the first century. 

The composition of the Epistle is placed by Bleek 4 about A. D. 
68, 69 ; by Wieseler and Hilgenfeld, 64-66 ; De Wette, JMm ^ |te 
65-67 ; Tholuck, 63-67 ; Bunsen, 66 or 67. It is impos- oomposiuon 
sible to determine the exact year, but it may be assigned * m * KUmL 
to the interval between A. D. 63 and 68.* Respecting the place of 
its composition, it is difficult to reach any conclusion. 

The salutation, " They of Italy greet you " (chap, xiii, 24), fur- 
nishes no certain clue to the place. It is probable, however, that 
the language indicates "those who are in Italy," and thus the writer 
would appear to have been somewhere in Italy at the time. If 
Timothy had been imprisoned in Rome, it was very natural that the 
author, in writing to a Christian community somewhere in Asia 

1 The temple was destroyed in ihe capture of Jerusalem in the summer of A. D. 70. 
'Sec. xvi, i f 2. "In sec. 36. * Einleitung, p. 616. 

•It is ridiculous to find Volkmar placing it A. D. 116-1x8 ; and Kcim referring 
It to the first part of the second century. 
Vol. I. — id 
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Minor or in Greece, acquainted with Timothy, should inform them 
of his release (chap, xiii, 23). 

CONTENTS. 

The author sets forth the dignity of Christ, the importance of 
giving heed to his teachings, his incarnation, priesthood, the dar ger 
of unbelief, and the grounds of confidence in God through the priest- 
hood of Christ. He argues the perpetual priesthood of Christ from 
his being a priest after the order of Melchizedek, and affirms the 
ability of Christ to save for ever all who come to God through him 
(chaps, i-vii). He shows that the old covenant was to be abolished, 
and a new one to be substituted in its place, and that the institu- 
tions, especially the sacrificial rites of the old covenant, are typical 
of the new and of the sacrifice of Christ for the sins of men (chaps, 
viii-x, 18). He exhorts his readers to steadfastness in the faith, and 
wams them against apostasy. He sets forth the power of faith from 
examples in the Old Testament, exhorts believers to fidelity, and 
contrasts the privileges of the new dispensation with those of the 
old (ckaps. x, 19-xii). He closes with an exhortation to the p«r- 
formance of the practical duties of the religion of Christ (chap. xiii). 

THE CHARACTER AND VALUE OF THE EPISTLE. 

The Epistle is an able exposition of the symbolical character of 
contains anos- many of the institutions of the Mosaic covenant, their 
tout doctrines, defects and temporary duration, the change of the Mo- 
saic priesthood and the law, the new covenant, the dignity, efficacy, 
and permanency of the priesthood of Christ. 

It contains, too, the genuine apostolic doctrines. It must, there- 
fore, be regarded as a valuable witness to the facts lying at the 
basis of Christianity, and to its primitive truths. Thus we have 
Christ's descent from Judah (ch. vii, 14); the holiness and harm- 
lessness of his character (chap, vii, 26); his agony in the garden 
(chap, v, 7); his suffering outside of Jerusalem (chap, xiii, 12); his 
resurrection (chap, xiii, 20); his ascension to heaven (chaps. 1,3; 
iv, 14, etc.) ; and the performance of miracles by the first teachers 
of Christ's doctrines who had been his hearers (chap. ii, 4). 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 

fPHE Catholic Epistles, 1 so called from their being general in theii 
•*• character, and uot addressed to special communities, are seven 
in number, namely : the Epistle of James, the two Epistles of Peter, 
the Epistle of Jude, and the three Epistles of John. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES. 
THE PERSON OF THE WRITER. 

The author styles himself u James, a servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ " (chap i, i). And the question arises, writer-jan» 
Which of the persons of that name,, prominent in the the son of At 
New Testament, is the author of this Epistle ? We find plieui ' 
among the apostles two persons of the name of James; one the son 
of Zebedee, and brother of John (Matt, x, 2 ; Mark iii, 17 ; Luke 
vi, 14; Acts xii, 2 ; the other the son of Alpheus (Matt, x, 3 ; Mark 
iii, 18; Luke vi, 15), called also "the Less" (Mark xv, 40). The 
first of these, the son of Zebedee, was put to death by Herod about 
twelve years after the crucifixion of Christ (Acts xii, 1, 2). It is by 
no means likely that he was the author of the Epistle. After his 
death we find, in the history in the Acts, and also in Galatians ii, 9 ; 
1 Cor. xv, 7, a very prominent man among the apostles by the name 
ot James, and it has been greatly disputed whether he is one of the 
twelve apostles, the son of Alpheus, called also James the Less, or one 
of the brothers of Christ, called James, mentioned in Matt, xiii, 55 ; 
Mark vi, 3. In Galatians i. 19 Paul mentions having seen at Jeru- 
salem James, the Lord's brother. 

The most satisfactory way to determine who the James is that 
is so prominent in the Church at Jerusalem after the ww nothwi 
martyrdom of James, the son of Zebedee (Acts xii, 1, 2), of "J"**." 
is to trace his continuous history through the Gospel of Luke and 
the Acts of the Apostles — the work of one author, Luke, who spent 
»wo years in Jerusalem (about A. D. 59-61), and visited James, and 
must, therefore, have been well acquainted with him. 

Now, in his Gospel, Luke mentions only two persons by the name 

■And to called by Eusebius, Hist Ecdes^ ii, cap. mil. The tide "Catholic." 
enhrersal does not suit Second and Third John 
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of James, one of whom he puts among the twelve apostles, and as*x 
ciates with John (chap, vi, 14; ix, 28, 54), and whom he calls the 
son of Zebedee (chap, v, 10) ; the other, James the son of Alpheus, 
wlnm he also mentions as one of the twelve apostles (chap, vi, 15). 
He names among the apostles Judas the brother of James (chap, 
vi, 16), and mentions Mary the mother of James (chap, xxiv, 10) 
This James is, doubtless, the apostle who was the son of Alpheus. 

If we now take up the Acts of the Apostles, we shall find in the 
list of tl e apostles, who assembled in the upper room in Jerusalem 
after the ascension of Christ, James associated with Peter and John, 
and James the son of Alpheus (chap, i, 13). We next find mention 
of both in Acts xii, where it is stated that Herod killed James the 
brother of John with the sword, and that when Peter was released 
from prison, he said, " Go show these things unto James, and to the 
brethren." This, it seems, must have been the surviving apostle of 
this name, as the historian before mentions no other to whom the 
reference can be made. 

In the assembly of the apostles and elders in Jerusalem a few 
years after, when the question whether the laws of Moses were bind- 
ing upon Gentile Christians was considered and answered, James, 
after Peter, addresses the assembly, and gives the decision. Can 
we doubt that this is the same James with whom Luke has already 
made us acquainted ? And who but an apostle would have taken it 
upon himself to address that assembly, and to deliver that important 
decision ? When Paul visited Jerusalem (about A. D. 38) he tells 
us : 4 * Other of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord's brother " 
(Gal. i, 19). This language very naturally includes James in the 
number of the apostles, and the designation, " the Lord's brother," 
is given to distinguish him from James the son of Zebedee, who at 
that time was still living. But in writing after the death of James 
the son of Zebedee he mentions James without any other designation 
(1 Cor. xv, 7 ; Gal. ii, 9), by which he appears to name an apostle. 

According to Hegesippus Clopas was the brother of Joseph. 1 In 

Aeomrfnof je- J * 111 x * x » 2 5 Mary, the sister of the mother of Jesus, is 

n* but called called the wife of Clopas ; but Clopas and Alpheus are 

regarded as two different ways of writing in Greek the 

Hebrew % Bbn, f Chaltphay, so that James the son of Alpheus is the 

'In Ensehius., Hist. Eccles., iii, cap. zL 

• The LXX., in writing Hebrew proper names, either altogether omit the guttural 
sound of Cheth (H) initial, as 'Ayyotoc (Haggai) for ^3TJ (Chaggay), or render the 
Cheth bv Chi (*), as x*Pp&* f° r V* 1 ^- In two instances, at least, Cheth final Is 
converted into the Greek Kappa («), viz. : TOD, rapU (Gen. xxii, 24) ; and TOD- 
awn* CNehemiah iii, 6). In Clopas the Cheth is changed into Kappa in Greek. 
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500 of Clopaw, and accordingly a cousin a of Christ. That an apostle 
thus nearly related to Christ should be called his brother is not 
strange, since Lot is called Abram's brother (Gen xiv, 16), when in 
fact he was Abram's brother's son (Gen. xi, 27). In Genesis xiii, 8, 
Abram says to Lot, We are brothers (ddekpoi, in LXX). Robinson 
gives us the second definition of dfekfa, " a kinsman^ a relative, in 
any degree of blood " (Lex. New Test. Greek). 

If there had been in the Church a prominent uterine brother of 
Christ named James, the designation, " the Lord's brother," would, 
in all probability, have referred to him ; but in the absence of proof 
of the existence of such a brother, and as we find an apostle of that 
name a cousin of Christ, it is not difficult to believe that he may 
sometimes have been called by the honourable designation, " the 
Lord's brother." 

Hegesippus,' who in the last half of the second century wrote of 
the affairs of the Church, speaks of James the brother of the Lord, 
called the Just, who received with the apostles the government of 
the Church in Jerusalem, and suffered martyrdom before the destruc- 
tion of the city. He does not state whether this James was an 
apostle. Also, Josephus * mentions James the brother of Jesus, who 
was called Christ, and his martyrdom. 

In the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is of considerable 
authority in Jewish-Christian affairs, James the Just appears as one 
of those who sat at the table with the Lord before his crucifixion, 
and to whom he appeared after his resurrection. From this it seems 
that he was regarded as an apostle. In a fragment of Papias, Mary, 
the wife of Cleophas or Alpheus, appears as the mother of James, 
bishop and apostle. 4 Clement * of Alexandria regarded James the 
Just, bishop of Jerusalem, as an apostle. This was also the view ot 
Jerome,* and of Chrysostom, it would seem.' On the other hand, 
Origen • distinguishes James the brother of the Lord (Matt, xiii, 55), 
afterward bishop of Jerusalem, from James the Less, an apostle. 

Among the modems, Bleek * regards James the brother of the 
Lord as no apostle. This view is favoured by Neander ,# and De 
Wette," and adopted by Hilgenfeld." On the other hand, Hug ,f 

I That the mother of James the Lest, or son of Alpheus, was the sister of Mary 
the mother of Jesus, appears from a comparison of John xix, 25 ; Matt xxrit 56 
and Mark xv, 40. * In Eusebius. Hist. Eccles., lib. ii, cap. xxiii. 

■ Antiq., xx, cap. ix, 1. 4 In Patrum ApostoL Opera, Leipzig, 1875. 

• In Eusebius, Hist Eccles., lib. ii, cap. i. • De Viris Ulus. Jacobus. 

v Comment in Gal. i, 19. 'Comment in Matt xiii, 55. 

• Einleitung, 624-627. * Planting and Training of the Church, pp. 350-354 

II Einleitung, p. 367. * Einleitung, 520-527. u Einleitung, vol ii, 445. 
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regards James the brother of the Lord and James the son of Alphcut 
as one person, who is placed among the brothers of Jesus in Matthew 
xiii> 55* Schneckenburger has also advocated the hypothesis of 
one James, while Wieseler distinguishes between James the brother 
of the Lord and the apostle of that name. 

GENUINENESS OP THE EPISTLE. 

The writer styles himself " James, a servant of God, and of the 
Thb Epistle ^ord Jesus Christ." This modest title for one who was 
to an- bishop of Jerusalem, and, in accordance with what we 
have argued, also an apostle, impresses us at once with 
the genuineness of the Epistle. 

It is contained in the Peshito-Syriac version, where it bears the 
inscription, " The Epistle of James the Apostle." It is also found 
in the Memphitic, Thebaic, iEthiopic, and Armenian versions, but is 
wanting in the Canon of Muratori. In the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
to the Corinthians there seem to be some references to this Epistle. 
The allusion to the double-minded man (M*I>vx<k) in Clement, and the 
statement that Abraham was called the friend of God, and the refer- 
ence to Rahab (sees. 10-12), seem to be based on James i, 8 ; ii, 23, 25. 
In Hernias, the Pastor, a work written not later than the middle of 
the second century, we find a reference to James iv, 7 : "It is possi- 
ble to wrestle with the devil, but it is not possible to conquer him. 
For if you resist him, he will fly confounded from you." ' Irenaeus* 
quotes (chap, ii, 23) : "Abraham believed God, and it was imputed 
unto him for righteousness, and he was called the friend of God.** 
In Clement of Alexandria we can find no certain use of this Epistle. 
Eusebius, however, states, that Clement made short expositions of 
Jude and the rest of the Catholic Epistles," which, of course, includes 
James. There is no certain reference in Tertullian * to this Epistle, 
nor can we find a trace of it in Cyprian (about A. D. 250). 

Origen, in commenting on John viii, 24, remarks : " For if faith is 
James cited ty meant, but without works, such a faith is dead, as we 
0ri * CIL read in the Epistle that bears the name of James." * With 

this exception, we cannot find a trace of this Epistle in the numer- 
ous quotations, of the New Testament in Origen 's Commentary or. 
John, nor do we find a single one from this Epistle in his Commen- 
tary on Matthew. But in his Commentary on the Epistle to the 

1 Mandate, xii, cap. v. * Lib. iv, cap. xvi, 2. "In Hist. Eccles., vi, cap. »▼. 

4 " Whence," says he, " was Abraham counted the friend of God," etc. It is picU 
able that Tertullian had in his mind James ii, 23, although in Isaiah zli, 8 God 
says, ** Abraham my friend." * Tom. xix. 6. 
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Romans, which exists only in the Latin version of Rufinus, the 
Epistle of James is twice quoted in chap, v, once as the language of 
James the brother of the Lord, and in the other instance as that of 
the Apostle James. 1 But Rufinus does not profess to follow closely 
the original text of Origen, and states in the preface that the Com- 
mentary on the Romans has been interpolated. In this case, the 
q lotations from James prove nothing. Also in the Latin translation 
of Origin's Homilies on Exodus and Leviticus, by Rufinus, James 
iv /, i, 8, and v, 14 are quoted as the language of the apostle James. 
But here it is impossible to determine what belongs to Origen him- 
self. It seems very probable that he attached but little importance 
to the Epistle. 

Eusebius, speaking of James, remarks : " The first of the Epistles 
called Catholic is said to be his. But it must be known Busebius and 
that it is spurious (voteveTat),* since not many of the ^^'J 1 ^ 
ancients have mentioned it ; nor that called the Epistle wKiwoUcUy of 
of Jude, which is also one of the seven called Catholic. IWaB i* ,lt,e « 
Nevertheless, we know that these also, with the rest, are received as 
canonical * in most Churches." * In another place he puts it among 
the disputed writings* (AvriXeydpevai). 

Jerome, speaking of James, bishop of Jerusalem, whom he con- 
siders to be the cousin of Christ, says : u He wrote only one 
Epistle, which belongs to the seven Catholic Epistles, and which 
is asserted to have been put forth by some one else under his 
name, but has gradually obtained authority in the course of 
time." * It would seem from this that he was not quite sure of its 
genuineness. 

Didymus, who was head of the Catechetical School of Alexandria 
in the last part of the fourth century, wrote an exposi- ^ expo-(tloll 
tion of this Epistle, which he attributed to the Apostle of Jam** bj 
James. It was received by Athanasius/ Gregory Nazi- wa * mmm 
anzen,* Cyril* of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, 1 * Augustine," and Epipha- 
&ius," but was rejected by Theodore ,f of Mopsuestia. But even those 

1 He also gives some other passages from James, without naming the source. 

* The word has the meaning, to be spurious and to be deemed spurious. But the 
context requires the first meaning, since it expresses the judgment' of Eusebius. 

'The Greek isdedwctevfUvaf, to be of a public character, and is defined by Soph* 
dele ?, canonical (Greek Lex., Rom. and Byzant. Periods). 

I H ist Eccles., ii, cap. xxiiL * Ibid., iii, cap. xxv. * De Viris lliu*. Jacobu* 
' In Vita Antonii he quotes James i, 15 20, •' As it is written," and chap, v, 13, 

n'ith the same formula in the Epistle to Marcellinus. * 1 105. 

* Catechesis iv, De Decern Dogmatibus, xxxvi. * Synopsis of Sacred Scriptures 

II De Doctr. Christ., lib. ii, cap. viii, 13. ■ Iberesis lxxvii, sec. S7. 
"Leontius Byzant., Contra Nestor ct Eut., iii, 14. 
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fathers who accepted it made but little use of it. We have found no 
extracts from it in the works of Ambrose and Hilary, though it is 
possible that they may have quoted it. At the time of the Refor- 
mation Erasmus expressed himself skeptically concerning it, and Lu- 
opinion enter- tQer remarks on it : " This Epistle of St. J inies, although 
E^ibTE thto lt was re J ecte( * by the ancients [this remaik, as we have 
tnui and L»- already seen, is only partially true], 1 commend, and con- 
***. sider good, for the reason that it lays down no human 

doctrine, and rigorously follows the law of God. But that I may 
give my own opinion without injury to any one, I do not regard it 
as the writing of an apostle ; and this is my reason : In the first place, 
because, in palpable contradiction to St. Paul and all the other 
Scriptures, it attributes justification to works, and says: Abraham 
was justified by his works when he offered up his son, whereas St. 
Paul, on the contrary, teaches (Rom. iv, 2, 3) that Abraham was 
justified without works. . . . But this James does nothing but ad- 
here to the law and its works, and blends things in such a confused 
way, that it seems to me he was a truly pious man who composed 
some sentences from a disciple of the apostles, and put them upon 
paper. Or perhaps it is an extract from his preaching, written down 
by some one else." Again, in his Preface to the New Testament he 
says : " The Epistle of St. James is really an Epistle of Straw (eine 
rechte stroherne epistel) in comparison with them (in comparison 
with the writings of John, Paul, Peter), for it contains nothing of ar. 
evangelical stamp." ' 

This assertion of Luther, that the doctrine of justification by 
Tbe ground of works, as set forth in this Epistle, flatly contradicts Paul, 
tfu^jaaea who teaches tnat we are justified by faith, is not well 
considered, founded. Paul, in his Epistle, disctisses the question of 
pardon and justification of the sinner before God, and shows that 
forgiveness is to be obtained only through faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But he clearly implies, as the fruit of this faith, a full com- 
pliance with the moral law, a complete surrender of the soul to 
Christ, and he has not the least reference to a dead, inoperative 
faith. 

The quest.on which James proposes is : " What doth it profi*, my 
brethren, though a man say he have faith, and have not works t Can 
faith save him ? " Can any one suppose for a moment that Paul 
would have answered that a dead faith, followed by no compliance 
with the moral law, would save a man ? Who insists more earnestly 
than he upon the importance of a full obedience to the moral law i 

1 These passages from Luther's works are quoted by De Wette (Elnleitunf, 
pP- 374. 37SX from whom we have borrowed them. 
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He declares that God "will render to every man according to his 
deeds M (Rom. ii, 6), and warns us against the idea of living in sin 
that grace may abound (Rom. vi). How clearly does he contrast 
the holy virtues of the spiritual life, the fruits of the Spirit, with the 
works of the unregenerate man (Gal. v, 19-23), and that, too, after 
contending in the strongest manner for the doctrine of justification 
by faith ? Now Paul certainly would have assented to the doctrine 
of this Epistle : " Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone." 
James contends that faith is to be proved by works (chap, ii, 18) ; 
Abraham was justified by faith at first, and afterward by complying 
with the divine command to offer up Isaac. His faith, without obe- 
dience, would have profited him nothing. Here Paul and James would 
certainly agree. These two teachers set forth the different sides, or 
the two opposite poles, of the same great truth. How strongly does 
Paul exhibit the two apparently opposing doctrines of divine sov- 
ereignty and free-will, even in the same verse uttering truths appar- 
ently contradictory: "Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling : for it is God who worketh in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure" (Phil, ii, 12, 13). 

In fact, James does not at all discuss the question how a sinner 
shall obtain forgiveness, but how a Christian shall live. Ajrreementbe> 
The spirit which James condemns is, as Neander well tween Paul and 
observes, that "which substituted a lifeless, arrogant jMM8 - 
acquaintance with the letter for the genuine wisdom inseparable 
from the divine life — which prided itself in an inoperative knowledge 
of the law, without paying any attention to the practice of the law— 
which placed devotion in outward ceremonies, and neglected that 
devotion which shows itself in works of love," a habit of mind which 
attached especial importance to faith in Jehovah and in the Messiah, 
but "which left the disposition unchanged." 1 

It is but a small portion of James that touches upon justification, 
and there is no reason for supposing that the Epistle has any refer- 
ence to Paul's doctrine of justification by faith. In fact, it is in- 
tended for another class of persons. His address is " to the twelve 
tribes who are in the dispersion, greeting," while Paul's Epistles 
were for the most part directed to Gentile Christians. And this 
fat t, that the Epistle is addressed to Jewish believers only, accounts 
*br its having been but little known among the Gentile Christians in 
ths first two centuries of the Church. 

There is nothing in the Epistle inconsistent with the supposition 
that it was written by James, who confined his labors to Jerusalem. 

1 Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the Apostle*, p. 358, R viand's 
Trantlaiion. 
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Indeed, the whole tone indicates a person in the position of Jamea. 
It is in Greek, but this is not strange when we remember that it wai 
addressed to Jewish believers in Christianity dispersed through the 
world, many of whom would not have understood the Aramaic, the 
vernacular of Palestine. The Greek is quite good, better than might 
have been expected from one in James' position, though it is not 
improbable that he may have obtained assistance in its composition. 
It is possible, too, that he may have been brought up in the use of 
Greek in some part of Palestine. 

He uses the phrase, " Lord of Sabaoth," once (chap. v. 4), which 
no one but a Jew would be likely to use, and which occurs 
Ftcuiiuitiescrf e l sew ^ ere m tne New Testament only in a quotation 
j*mn' tan- from the Old (Romans ix, 29). He makes great use of 
gum * 8 ' the Old Testament, refers to the early and latter rain 

(chap, v, 7) characteristic of Palestine, and to the fountains of sweet 
and of bitter water (chap, iii, 11) peculiar to the same region. All this 
indicates a Jew of Palestine. He modestly styles himself "the 
servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ," which is, however, not 
inconsistent with his being an apostle, as Paul so styles himself 
(Phil, i, 1). 

There is no good reason for doubting the genuineness of the 
No reasonable Epistle, which has been defended by Bleek ' and Ne- 
2enuine°ne«of an d er " as belonging to James, who is distinguished in 
jamas. the Acts, and .appears prominent in the Epistle of Paul 

to the Galatians. De Wette remarks that doubts on dogmatic 
grounds were raised against the Epistle at the time of the Refor- 
mation. But since its [supposed] contradiction of Paul has l?een 
removed or softened, "its genuineness is almost universally ac- 
knowledged." " The genuineness of the Epistle is denied by Hilgen- 
feld, who refers its composition to the time of Domitian * (A. D. 
81-96). 

But the traces of an age subsequent to the time of James are by 
HnjrenteWi no means clear, or even probable. Hilgenfeld follows 

objection from z e ller in maintaining that James ii, 12, "Blessed is the 
Internal evi- , A , . ~ + J. r , ' • . A . . _ 

deuce condd- man that endureth temptation, for when he is tried, he 

•ered. s h a u receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath 

promised to them that love him," is based on Rev. ii, 10, <4 Be thou 

faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life;" and as 

the Apocalypse was not written earlier than A. D. 68, the Epistle 

must have been written after the death of James. But it by no 

means follows that the phrase, " the crown of life," was borrowed 

1 Einleitung, pp. 638-649. ■ Planting and Training, pp. 357-967. 

'E in lei unj, p. 374. 4 Einleitung. pp. 540-541. 
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from the Apocalypse. Nothing was more common in the ancient world 
than the bestowal of crowns, of gold 1 and of other material, as marks 
of honor, both in Athens and in Rome. To this prize of honor we 
find various references in the apostolic writings. Paul speaks of those 
who strive " to obtain a corruptible crown ; but we an incorruptible" 
(crown) ( i Cor. ix, 25). What is this but a crown of life ? In 2 Tim. 
xv, 8 he speaks of " the crown of righteousness." In 1 Peter v, 4 we 
have " the unfading crown of glory." James has, instead of " right- 
eousness" and " glory," " life " ( a the crown of life "), and this, forsooth, 
he must have borrowed from the Apocalypse, though " crown " is 
one of the most common words in the New Testament." Equally 
unnecessary is it to refer the " firstfruits " in this Epistle (ch. i, 18) to 
Rev. xiv, 4, where mention is made of " the firstfruits " "unto God 
and to the Lamb," since Paul in various places speaks of" firstfruits," 
in the sense of spiritual ingatherings ; as •' the firstfruits of Achaia " 
(Rom. xvi, 5) ; " If the firstfruits be holy," etc. (chap, xi, 16). He 
also calls Christ " the firstfruits of them that slept " (1 Cor. xv, 20). 
The Epistles to the Romans and to the Corinthians were written be- 
fore A. D. 60, from some of which James might have derived the 
idea of a " crown of life " and " firstfruits," though it is not likely 
they were borrowed from any New Testament writer. But if the 
coincident phrase and word in James and in the Revelation are to 
be considered original only in one of them, and borrowed in the 
other, why may not the author of the Revelation have borrowed 
them from James? 

There seems to be a clear indication in the Epistle that it was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem, " For the James* Episue 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh " (chap, v, 8). Like- StotrSSS 
wise the words, " Ye have condemned, ye have murdered of Jerusalem, 
the Just One, and he does not resist you " (ch. v, 6), clearly refers to 
the condemnation and crucifixion of Christ, for which the Jews had 
not yet suffered, which shows that Jerusalem had not yet been de- 
stroyed ; so in Acts xxii, 14 Christ is called " the Just One; M also in 
Acts iii, 14. Nor is there anywhere in the Epistle any indication 
leading to a date subsequent to the martyrdom of James. The as- 
sertion of Hilgenfeld that James ii, 6, 7 ; v, 6, presupposes that ju- 
dicial sentences had already been pronounced upon Christians, as 

1 The classical scholar will call to mind the Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. 
Among the Romans the mural, civic, obstdional, and triumphal crowns were be- 
stowed. 

1 In Rev. ii, ro " the crown of life H is promised by Christ to those who are " faithful 
unto death ; n but in James i, 19 to those who love the Lord, and which may relet 
to God the Father, as in James v, 10, 11. 
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such, is destitute of all probability ; and equally groundless is kis 
statement, that such sentences were not pronounced upon Chris- 
tians before the time of Doraitian, for Nero punished them as incen- 
diaries. James ii, 6, 7 has reference simply to the oppression of the 
poor by the rich, especially before courts of justice, as any one may 
see by referring to the passage. The rich, too, were generally reject- 
ers of Christ, while the believers were mostly from the poor. Chap- 
ter v, 6 refers, as we have already stated, to the condemnation and 
crucifixion of Christ. 

Nor did Nero punish Christians only as incendiaries, since Tacitus 
states respecting their conviction and punishment : " They were con- 
victed not so much on the charge of burning (Rome) as on account 
of their hatred of the human race." ' This hatred of the human 
race was their contempt for the gods of the pagan world, and for the 
abominable rites connected with pagan worship. 

THE TIME OF ITS COMPOSITION. 

We have already referred to the proofs that this Epistle was writ- 
ten before the destruction of Jerusalem, and as James suffered mar- 
tyrdom a few years before the destruction of that city, the Epistle 
was most probably written some time before A. D. 64, but the pre- 
cise date cannot be determined. 

The Epistle would seem to indicate that Christianity had already 
Tbe Epistle been in existence for a considerable number of years, 
iTwulhment'of anc * tnere seems no 8 00c * reason to refer it, as Neander 
Christianity, does, to a " time preceding the separate formation of 
Gentile Christian Churches, before the relation of Gentiles and Jews 
to one another in the Christian Church had been brought under dis- 
cussion/' ' that is, before the Jerusalem Council, held about A. D. 50. 
There is no good ground, however, for placing it with Bleek* at 
A. D. 63, 64. The reference made in chap, ii, 7 to blaspheming Christ 
does not imply that the followers of Christ were already called Chris- 
tians, as the phrase, "by which ye are called "* is very similar to the 
construction in Acts xv, 17, "upon whom my name is called." 

1 Hand perinde in crimine incendii, qunm odio humani generis, convicti sunt— 
Annalium, lib. xv, cap. xliv. 

1 Planting am 1 Training, etc., p. 363. * Einleitung, p. 632. 

4 The Greek in James ii, 7 is rb KaXbv ovopa rb frrt« Aiptov ef' tyt&c , the hanamhie 
name which is called upon y<m % based on the Hebrew, •* J? iJpV K^M» my name it 
called upon any thing, i. e. t my name is given to it, it is called mine, implying prop, 
crty, relation/* etc. (Gesenius, sub voce K^JM). Thus the passage refers to their be- 
ing the people of Christ, not necessarily imply it g that they were called Christ ianf 
Xpicriavol). 
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The place in which the Christians assembled for worship is called 
in chap, ii, 2 a synagogue. But this does not imply that the Jewish 
believers were not yet separated from the unbelievers in worship. 
James simply calls the Christian assembly by the same name as the 
Jewish. Just as the Greeks gave to the Christian assembly the name 
ecclesia, which had denoted an assemblage of citizens in Athens for 
political purposes. The Epistle was probably written between A. D. 
50 and 63, undoubtedly at Jerusalem, where James lived at that 
time, and long before. 

* CONTENTS. 

The author exhorts his readers to rejoice in the midst of divers 
temptations, insists upon unwavering faith and confidence in God, 
the Giver of all good, enjoins upon them to bridle the tongue, 
to be doers of the word, and not hearers only, and shows them in 
what true religion consists (chap. i). He warns his readers against 
showing partiality to the rich, urges them to keep the whole moral 
law, especially the royal law to love one's neighbour as one's self, and 
shows that men are not justified by faith only (chap. ii). He next 
discusses the importance of bridling the tongue (chap. iii). He shows 
that lust is the cause of war, denounces the friendship of the world, 
recommends humility, submission to God, exhorts them to resist the 
devil, to draw nigh unto God, and to purify themselves. He warns 
them against evil speaking, and the sin of presuming upon the future 
(chap. iv). He describes wicked rich men and their impending 
punishment, and exhorts the brethren to be patient until the coming 
of the Lord. He warns them against swearing, dwells upon the 
efficacy of prayer, and points out the deep importance and glorious 
result of converting a sinner from the error of his way (chap. v). 

CHARACTER OP THE EPISTLE. 
From the foregoing synopsis, it will be seen that the Epistle is of 
an eminently practical character, avoiding the discussion of profound 
theological truths, and insisting upon the necessity of possessing the 
spirit of the Gospel, and practicing its precepts. It everywhere 
breathes the spirit of deep piety and resignation to God. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE EPISTLES OF PETER. 
THE PERSON OF THE APOSTLE. 

TN the Gospels, and in the first part of the Acts, Peter appears as the 
* most prominent apostle. He was of Bethsaida (John i, 44), a 
town on the west coast of the Sea of Galilee, and a fisherman by oc- 
cupation (Matt iv, 18; Mark i, 16; Luke v, 3, 4). He was brought 
by his brother Andrew to Christ at the very beginning of the Lord's 
ministry. To his original name of Simon Christ added that of 
Cephas («a^, Krpha), an Aramaic word meaning Rack y of which the 
Greek is Petros, Peter. 1 After this introduction to Christ Peter still 
pursued his former vocation, and we find that when, at the Lords 
command, he had cast his net into the sea, and caught a great mul- 
titude of fishes — though he had toiled all the previous night and 
taken nothing — he threw himself down at the knees of Jesus, saying, 
44 Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord." To this Christ 
replied, 44 Fear not ; from henceforth thou shalt catch men." After this 
he left all and followed him (Luke v, 4-1 1). He became one of the 
most intimate disciples of Christ. We find him with James and John 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, and in the garden of Gexhsemane. 
He showed his zeal for his Master, when arrested in the garden, by 
drawing his sword and cutting off the right ear of the servant of the 
high priest (John xviii, 10). He was always ready to proclaim his 
fnith in Christ. When many disciples left Jesus, he put the question 
to the twelve : "Will ye also go away? " to which Peter promptly 
answered : " Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
Giving of Pe- eternal life " (John vi, 67, 68). Upon another occasion, 
ter's surname. wne n Christ asked his disciples : "Whom say ye that I 
am ? " Peter answered : " Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God." In the Saviour's reply to this, he declares : " I say also unto 

'tt^Si Kepka, is used in the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben UzziV (Chal- 
dee versions of the chief portions of the Old Testament, made about the tjnc 0/ 
Christ) in the sense of a rock or ledge of rocks in Num. xx, 8-1 1 ; Judges r. 20 . 
1 Sam. xiv, 4 ; Jer. xlix, 16, etc. ; and in the sense of sea coast (rock boumi) in Gen. 
xxii, 17, eta ; but nowhere that we have been able to find does it occur in the sense 
*tia piece of rock or a stone in these Targums. In translating Kepka into Greek it 
was necessary to employ the word Petros (Peter), the masculine form, from the fem- 
inine ntrpo, as the feminine form is unsuitable for the name of a mat. 
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thee, Tha' thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.* In the 
vernacular language of Christ (the Aramaic), MT3, Kcpha, was used 
both for Peter and for the rock on which the Church was to be 
built " I say also unto thee, That thou art Kipha, and upon this 
Kepha I vill build my Church," etc. It is clear that our Saviour 
indulges in a paronomasia* and affirms he will build his Church upot: 
him, the rock ; but not in such a way as to exclude the other apos- 
tles, who, if they had not at that time such a strong faith as Peter 
had, yet afterward attained it, and entered as foundation stones into 
the Christian edifice. Hence the language of Paul : '* Ye are built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone " (Eph. ii, 20). Also in the Apoca- 
lypse it says : "The wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in 
them the name of the twelve apostles of the Lamb " (xxi, 14). Christ 
also promised to give him the " keys of the kingdom of heaven " with 
plenary powers'* (Matt, xvi, 19). Accordingly, we find that he 
opened the kingdom, that is, first preached the gospel to Jews and 
Gentiles (Acts ii, 14-36; x). 

But notwithstanding his strong faith and ardent zeal, the fear of 
death so far prevailed over him that in the palace of the high priest, 
after the arrest of Christ, he thrice denied his knowledge of his 
Master, and at his third denial he began to curse and to swear 
(Mark xiv, 66-71). At Christ* appearance to his disciples at the 
sea of Galilee (John xxi), he charged Peter to feed his lambs and 
his sheep, and at the same time he predicted his death by cruci- 
fixion.* 

After the ascension of the Lord, in the first general assembly of 
believers in Jerusalem, Peter calls attention to the ne- i^,. me ie*d- 
cessity of appointing an eyewitness of the life of Christ a-ifterciirtA'i 
to take the apostleship of Judas. On the day of Pente- MOel,,,lon ' 
cost he preaches the gospel to the Jews of Jerusalem. Subse- 
quently to this he heals a lame man, and preaches to the assembled 
crowds; he rebukes the hypocrisy of Ananias and Sapphira; he is 

'Paronomasias are not unknown to the Old Testament. In Gen. ix, 27 : ,§ God 
thall enlarge (^p ., yopht) Japhet " (flD^, yepheth, enlargement}. So in Isa. v. 7 : 
Mn 1 he waited for HJJ^S {tsedhaqah y righteousness), and behold there was *£3?2 
[tse'aqah, outcry \ 7iolence\ etc. Of course, the language of Christ addressed to Peter 
ii figurative. On this rock, not bishops or popes, but the Church, was to he built. 
A foundation rock is dissimilar from the building, and It stands alone. Peter had 
no successors. And it must be observed that this language was addressed to Peter 
in possession of strong faith in Christ. 
•This seems to I* the imjx>rt of John rxi. 18. 
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imprisoned with theother apostles, but is released by an angel. At 
a later period he and John were sent by the apostles to Samaria, 
where he came in contact with Simon the Magician. In his travels 
ne comes to Lydda, where he heals Eneas sick of 'he palsy. At 
Joppa he raises Dorcas from the dead. Here he has a vision, in 
which the calling of the Gentiles is foreshadowed, and he is directed 
by the Spirit to go to Cornelius, a heathen at Caesarea, and preach 
the gospel to him, which opens the door of salvation to the Gentiles. 
Herod arrests and imprisons him, with a view of putting him to death, 
but an angel sets him at liberty. At the council in Jerusalem he 
expresses himself decidedly against putting the yoke of the Mosaic 
law upon the neck of Gentile believers (chap. zv). .This is his last 
appearance in the Acts of the Apostles. He is mentioned by Paul 
several times in his Epistle to the Galatians, as being either at Je- 
rusalem or Antioch, but the incidents given respecting him do not 
extend beyond the fifteenth chapter of the Acts. 1 At the close of 
his First Epistle he sends a salutation from the Church at Babylon, 
on the Euphrates, from which it appears that he was once there. 

Outside of the New Testament, the oldest notice of Peter occurs 
Notices or Peter in the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, 
in the Fathers. wr itten sometime in A. D. 93-96. After remarking that 
the most righteous and faithful pillars of the Church had been per- 
secuted and suffered unto death, he says, " Let -us place before our 
eyes the good apostles. Peter, on account of unjust jealousy, endured, 
not one, nor two, but many sufferings, and thus, having borne testi- 
mony, he went to the place of glory that was due him."* From this 
it is clear that he suffered martyrdom ; and as Clement afterward, in 
the same connection, speaks of the martyrdom of Paul, and names 
no other apostle, it is not improbable that Peter suffered at Rome, 
where Paul was martyred, or in its vicinity. 

The next reference to the martyrdom of Peter occurs in Dionys- 
Nottoesor Pe- ius, bishop of Corinth (about A. D. 170), who remarks 
£, ln iren°i^ in his Epistle to the Romans that "Petei and Paul 
and others. visited Corinth and Italy, taught and suffered as martyrs 
at the same time." He also speaks of the Roman and Corinthian 
Churches as having been planted by Peter and Paul.* Irenacus 
(about A. D. 180) speaks of Peter and Paul as preaching the gospel 
in Rome, 4 and founding a Church there. Caius, a Roman presby- 

1 In Gal. ii, n, " But when Peter was come to Antioch,** etc.. refers to what trans- 
pired when Paul and Barnabas were in that city (Acts xv, 35). The supposed in- 
consistency of Peter referred to by Paul (GaL ii, 11-14) we considered in discussing 
the Acts of the Apostles. * Sec. 5, in Const t*s* 

'In Eusebius, I list Eccles., ii, cap. juct. *iii» cap. u I. 
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ter (about A. D. 200), is the next witness respecting Peter. In a 
book written against Proclus, the leader of the sect of the Cataphry- 
ges, he says : " I can show you the monuments of the apostles. For 
if you wish to go out to the Vatican, or to the road to Ostia, you will 
find the monuments [tombs] of those who founded this Church." ' 
Tertullian of Carthage (about A. D. 200) states that Peter and Paul 
^ ft the Romans the gospel sealed with their own blood/ and that 
hc'r? Peter was made like the Lord in suffering.* 

Oiigen, who flourished in the first half of the third century, re- 
marks : " Peter appears to have preached the gospel in Pontus, Galatia 
and Bithynia, Cappadocia, and in Asia, to the Jews of the dispersion. 
Finally, being in Rome, he was crucified head downward, he him- 
self having preferred to suffer in this way." 4 

Jerome states, that after Peter " had been bishop of the Church 
in Antioch, and had preached the gospel among the dis- pg^m data 
persed Jews, who had believed, in Pontus, Galatia, Cap- of Peter's airt- 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynia, he went in the second year 
of the Emperor Claudius (A. D. 43) to Rome, to vanquish Simon 
Magus, and he held there the Sacerdotal Chair for twenty-five years, 
until the last year of Nero, that is, the fourteenth (A. D. 68), by 
whom he was crucified and crowned with martyrdom, his head 
being downward and his feet upward, declaring that he was unworthy 
to be crucified in the same way as his Lord. . . . He was buried at 
Rome in the Vatican, near the Triumphal Way." * But it is impos- 
sible to reconcile this episcopacy of twenty-five years at Rome with 
probabilities and facts. 

About A. D. 51, 52 Peter is still at Jerusalem, Antioch, or their 
vicinity (Acts xv : Gal. ii, 1, n), so that it is impossible pe^ probably 
for him to have gone to Rome in the second year of tour years n 
Claudius (A. D. 43). After Peter left Antioch Jerome Borae ' 
states that he preached the gospel in Pontus and the adjacent re- 
gions before going to Rome. And it appears that the First Epistle 
of Peter was written at Babylon, or in its vicinity (chap, v, 13) ; so that 
he must have visited that region of country before going to Rome. 
In the Epistles of Paul, written from Rome after his arrival there, 
about A. D. 62, there is no mention of Peter, nor any in the Epistle 
to the Church in that city, written about A D. 58. 

'In Eusebius, Hist. Eccles , ii, cap. xxv. * Ad versus Marcionem. iv, cap. v. 

• Liber de Prescript., cap. xxxvi. 

4 In voL iii, Commentary on Genesis in Eusebius, Hist Eccles^ iii, cap. i. 

• Liber de Viris Illustribu-s. Petrus. In the Chronicon of Eusebius it is stated 
that Peter was bishop of the Church at Rome for twenty-five years, but this it in the 
Latin version, to which the translators made addition*, 

Vol. I. — 46 
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It seems probable .that Peter did not reach Rome until after A D. 
64, and that he was crucified there A. D. 67 or 68. There is no 
good reason for doubting the fact of his martyrdom at Rome, as ihe 
tradition goes back, as we have already seen, to the second century, 
when the Roman Church had not yet laid claim to her lofty prerog- 
atives; nor would the tradition of his martyrdom in that city have 
been universal in the earlier centuries if it had not rested upon &n 
historical basis. The truth of the tradition is conceded by Gieseler, 1 
is considered most probable by Neander," deemed an historical fact 
by Bleek,* improbable by De Wette, 4 and, though rejected by Baur/ 
is accepted by the skeptical Hilgenfeld.* 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 
THE PERSONS ADDRESSED. 

npHE Epistle is addressed to the " strangers scattered throughout 
■* Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, elect accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God," etc. By " the strangers of the 
dispersion M {napem6rjpoi$ Sicurrropdg) he does not mean Christian 
believers of the Jewish race especially, as we might suppose, but 
Christians in general, dispersed strangers, having no country they car. 
call their own. The language was originally applied to the dispersed 
Jewish people. That the persons addressed were Christians from 
among the Gentiles chiefly appears from chaps, i, 14, 18; ii, 10 , 

iv, 3, 4. 

THE GENUINENESS OF THIS EPISTLE. 

The writer styles himself " Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ." and 
to him the Epistle was universally attributed by the ancient Church. 
It was evidently used by Polycarp, the disciple of the Apostle John, in 
the following words : " In whom ye believe, not having seen, yet believ- 
ing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable. and full of glory." ' It was used 
by Hermas 8 (about A.D. r4o) and by Papias of Hierapolis in the first 

1 Church History, vol. i, p. 81. * Planting and Training, pp. 377-381. 

•Einleitung, p. 654. * Einletlung, p. 377. 

B Die Drei Ersten Jahrhundertc. Dritte Ausgnbe. 142. 

•Einleitung, p. 624. Clement of Alexandria remarks : " They say, indeed, that 
when the blessed Peter saw his wife led away to be put to death he was delighted 
on account of her cal ing and return home, and, addressing her by name, he ear- 
nestly exhorted her, Remember the Lord (Strom, vii, cap. xt). From this it appears 
that Peter at that time was in some place well known to Clement. 

1 Epistle to the Philippians, sec. 1. • Vis., iii, 11. 
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half of 'the second century. 1 It was contained in the Peshito-Syrmc 
version, made about the middle of the second century. It is quoted 
as Peter's by Irenaeus,* by Clement ' of Alexandria, and Tertullian* of 
Carthage. Orige» remarks that " Peter has left one acknowledged 
Epistle." ' Eusebius, in his Catalogue of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, remarks that the 4i First Epistle of Peter is to be received." - 
It was received as Peter's by Cyprian 1 of Carthage, Hilary* of 
Poitiers in Gaul, by Ambrose" of Milan, by Athanasius," tm§ spinte 
by Gregory Nazianzen," Didymus '■ of Alexandria, Chrys- J^JJjJJ^; 
ostom, 1 * Augustine, 14 Jerome," and Theodoret. 1 * It was die andem 
admitted into all the ancient versions of the New Testa- a,upel1 - 
ment." It is not, however, found in the Canon of Muratori ; but no 
stress is to be laid upon this, as the Canon is imperfect. 

Nowhere do we find a single instance in which the Epistle was 
rejected ; for the statement of Leontius of Byzantium, Alleged rejeo- 
that Theodore of Mopsuestia rejected the Epistle of ^J^ it 
James, and successively the other Catholic Epistles, 1 * Mopmtestia. 
does not make it certain that he rejected the First Epistle of Peter, 
and in itself it is very improbable. It is true that the language most 
natu*ally means that he rejected all seven. But is it likely that a 
man of his ability and learning, who certainly received John's Gos- 
pel, would have rejected his Epistle, so intimately connected with 
that Gospel, and concerning which, so far as we know, a doubt had 
never been raised ? If we feel authorized in excepting the First 
Epistle of John from the general statement, we may except the First 
Epistle of Peter also. Theodore, doubtless, rejected the Second 

1 According to Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., iii, cap. xxxix), who had his work before him. 
1 Lib. iv, cap. ix, xvi ; lib. v, cap. vii. s Strom., iii, cap. xviii ; Psedag., iii, cap. xii 
4 Ad versus Gnosticos Scorpiace. cap. xii. • In Eusebius, vi, 25. 

• Ibid., iii, cap. xxv. 

v Epistola Ad Fortunatum, cap. ix. In his book (I)e Zelo et Livore) he quotes 
I Peter v, 8, with the remark, " According lo what the Apostle Peter in his Epistle 
advises," etc. ■ Psalm li. 

• He quotes 1 Teter i, 18, 19 with the remark, •• Peter in his Epistle says," etc. 
Comment, in Luc., lib. vii, 117. w O ratio ii. Contra Arianos. "Carraioa. 

"Enarratio in 1 Peter. "Synopsis Sac. Scrip. M De Doc. Christ, ii 8. 

'• De Virus Ilhistribus. Petrus. * Demons, per Syllogismns. 

w We cannot speak with certainty of the Gothic version, as it has not come down 
to us entire. 

• Speaking of the rejection by Theodore of the book of Job, referred to by James, 
l,conlius remarks: At' f}v akrlav avrfr re olpai, toO /uyuXov 'lacu/3ov tt?v knoTotep 
«al raf 1(tk tuv ua?ajv anoKtjpvrrei Ka&o\itcu{ (Ad versus Incorrup. et Nestor, lib. 
iii, 14. Dc Wette had before him the Latin translation of these words, and he ob- 
serves on them : " It does not clearly lie in these words that Theodore of Moptnrs> 
tia rejected the Epistle." Einlehung, p. 386. 
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Epistle of Peter, that of Jude, and the Second and Third oi 
John. 

Further, Theodoret was the enthusiastic disciple of Theodore, 
and most probably reflected his master's opinions on the Carun, and 
he quotes l the First Epistle of Peter with the remark : " The divine 
Peter says in his Catholic [Epistle] that Christ suffered in the flesh " 
(chap iv, i). He likewise quotes as his the First Epistle of John, 
but nowhere does he quote the Epistle of James by name, 1 nor do we 
find in him a vestige of Second Peter, the Epistle of Jude, and Second 
and Third of John. 

It must be borne in mind that the charge brought against Theodore, 
Of rejecting the Catholic Epistles, comes from his bitter enemy, 
who charges him, as another Marcion, with not being satisfied in 
attacking the Old Testament only, but with making attempts upon 
the New. It is not likely that he discriminated very nicely in his 
remarks respecting Theodore. The Second Epistle of Peter, whether 
genuine or not, bears testimony to the existence and authority of the 
First (2 Pet. iii, 1). 

If we examine the contents of this Epistle, we find that it bears the 
Modem objeo- apostolic stamp, contains nothing unworthy of an apostle, 
ShSnei^oo^ notn i n g belonging to a later age, and it impresses us at 
altered, once with its genuineness. With the facts before us it 

is not easy to see how a doubt respecting it could ever arise. But, 
in spite of the strong external and internal evidence in its favor, 
its genuinenesss has beea called in question by some modern critics. 
Semler first denied its immediate composition by the apostle. He 
was followed by Cludius, who in the first part of the present cen- 
tury rejected its Petrine authorship, and attributed it to some one be- 
longing to the school of Paul. De Wette, in the various editions of 
his Introduction, expressed himself with more or less doubt respect- 
ing it. Its genuineness is denied by Baur, Schwegler, and Hilgen- 
feld. 

To begin with De Wette: this skeptical critic grants that the 
Epistle belongs to the apostolic age, on the ground of the expecta- 
tion expressed in it of the speedy end of all things (chap, iv, 7), and 
that it was written during Nero's persecution of the Christians. This 
is, indeed, highly probable, and is fully consistent with its genuine" 
Bess. 

'Demons, per SyUogismoa. 

1 There is one passage that looks as if it came from James iv, 8 : "I have said, 
Draw nigh to me, and I will draw nigh to you," though there are passages in the Old 
Testament in which we are exhorted to draw nigh unto God. The first Epistle d 
John and First of Peter are quoted by Theodoret in several places. 
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The following are his objections : " It does not exhibit a definite 
peculiarity, like the works of John and Paul. Not only DeWette'sob- 
are there found reminiscences of passages of the Pauline J** 100 * 
Epistles, the reading of which by the author is doubtless to be pre- 
supposed, but also his conceptions and language are essentially 
Pauline. To this is to be added that the writer does not master 
with freedom and ease, as his own property, the thoughts with which 
he is occupied, but handles them with some uncertainty. The 
improbability that the Apostle Peter would put himself into such de- 
pendence upon Paul, and especially that he could have been ac- 
quainted with Paul's later Epistles, and even the spurious Epistle to 
the Ephesians, establishes a strong suspicion respecting the genu- 
ineness of the Epistle, to which, however, all antiquity bears testi- 
mony." ' 

We scarcely know how to characterize the foregoing statements of 
this able but skeptical critic. To say the least, they are mere as- 
sumptions. This Epistle has an individual stamp of its own, which 
scarcely any one can fail to see, and which no one would confound 
with £he Pauline type. Its vigorous, earnest style reflects the char- 
acter of Peter as he appears in the New Testament history. There 
is nothing improbable in the supposition that Peter may have S£en 
some of Paul's Epistles, but that he leans upon them is manifestly false. 
There is nothing inconsistent with the dignity of the apostles in quot- 
ing each other's expressions, as it is well known was done by the He- 
brew prophets.* But we must say that we are not convinced that Peter 
has used the writings of Paul. Respecting the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, De Wette has no sufficient grounds for pronouncing it spuri- 
ous. But if he insists upon this, why can he not adopt the more sen- 
sible hypothesis in that case, that the author of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians made use of the First Epistle of Peter, which he concedes 
to have been written before the destruction of Jerusalem ? 

It is, indeed, true, that there are a few thoughts and words in this 
Epistle of Peter similar to some found in the writings of Paul and 
James, and this was to be expected ; for the germs of the apostolic 
doctrine are found in the discourses of Christ, which were the com- 
mon property of them all. Now, it is certainly natural to suppose 
that the different apostles, in developing the thoughts of Christ, 
would touch each other at some points. Peter and James had been a 
long time together discussing the same great principles. Is it strange, 
then, that there should be something in common with them when 

'Einleitang, pp. 381-386. 

•As an instance of this quoting, compare Isa. ii, 9-4 with Micah iv, 1-3 ; that 
prophets were contemporary. 
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they write ? - Paul, also, was in the company of the apostles and then 
companions, and there must have been a community of sentiment 
and thought to a considerable extent at least. 

Let us, then, consider the passages in this Epistle which De 
Th» parages Wette an( * some ot he rs think are based on the Ephe- 
in i Peter sup- sians, because they are the only ones ' that would create 
w5te to bS anv difficulty. For the other Epistles of Paul (to the 
toroijedtroni Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians) which might be 
supposed to have furnished the basis, at least a hint, for 
soma of the thoughts and expressions in this Epistle, were written, in 
all probability, six or seven years before the First Epistle of Peter, 
while that to the Ephesians was written, perhaps, not more than one 
or two years earlier. Still, even in this case, there would be a possi- 
bility that the Epistle might have been seen by Peter before he 
wrote. 

In the very beginning Peter declares to the Christians addressed 
that they "are elected according to the foreknowledge of God," 
while Paul, in Ephesians, declares that God " has chosen us in him 
before the foundation of the world " (chap, i, 4). But the same idea 
occurs in the Epistle to the Romans (chap, viii, 28, 29). Was Peter, 
indeed, dependent upon Paul for the doctrine of the foreknowledge 
of God and the election of Jews and Gentiles ? This we cannot 
believe. Peter, in the Acts (ii, 23), represents Christ as having 
" been delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge * 01 
God." Peter was the apostle who first preached the gospel to the 
Gentiles ; and, after his speech in the Council at Jerusalem (Acts xv), 
James says: M Simon hath declared how God at the first did visit 
the Gentiles to take out of them a people for his name." What is 
this but election ? And what was more natural than that Peter, in 
addressing Jewish and Gentile believers, should speak of their elec- 
tion independently of what Paul had written ? 

Peter has, " Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ " (chap, i, 3). Paul has, " Blessed be God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ " (2 Co*, i, 3). Sim^ar is Ephesians i, 3. 
But the phrase, "Blessed be the Lord God" (eMtyip^ cvpc* 6 
6e6g) t very similar to the one in Peter and Paul, is based on an Old 
Testament formula, nirr ^na (Gen. ix, 26 ; xxiv, 27 ; Exra vii, 27, 
etc.) ; so that Peter did not borrow this phrace from Eph i, $ Even 

'If there had been passages in the Epistle based on Cclo&sians and PI 'ippians, 
the same difficulty would have presented itself, as these F.pfetles were wnl «n aboa? 
the same time as Ephesians. 

•The same word, npdyvuoic, occurs both in this passage In the «*cS •. *d : * t Pet 
i. 2, but nowhere else in the New Testament 
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if he borrowed it from Paul, he could have taken it from 2 Cor. i, 3 
In 1 Peter ii, 18 we have : " Servants, be in subjection to your mas- 
ters with all fear; not only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward." In Ephesians : " Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in sin- 
glenesss of your bsait, as unto Christ" (chap, vi, 5). In the first 
passage the Greek is, oi olt&rai, vitot<ioo6(*kvoi kv navri 0o/fy rote &- 
0/r6rat?, k. r. A. In the second, ol dovAot, vnaxuvere rolg tard capita 
tv^lots usrd <p60ov, *. r. k* It is thus seen that there is only one word 
in the Greek common to both passages. If the author of the Epistle 
under consideration had ever read this passage from Paul, is it likely 
that, in writing on the same subject, he would have hit upon a single 
word only of it, and that, too, in a different case ? Besides, the ideas 
are only in part the same. 

In chap. Hi, 1, Peter says: " Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection 
to your own husbands ; that if any obey not the word, other niffw 
they also may without the word be won by the con versa- «w*p«wl 
tion (deportment) of the wives." In Ephesians v, 22, 23 we find : 
" Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the 
Lord. For the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is 
♦.he head of the Church," etc. Peter continues his remarks about 
jrives in chap, iii, 2-6, in which there is nothing common to him with 
Ephesians. There is nothing common to the latter Epistle and that 
A Peter, except "Wives be in subjection to your own husbands." 
in the former the Greek is : aX ywdUe$ two l6ioi$ dvdpdaiv (imo- 
Tcujoopevai to be supplied.) In the latter it is: ywcuxe$ (morao- 
"dfievcu Toi$ dvdpdaiv. Peter gives as the reason for the subjection 
of wives to husbands, and their correct deportment, that their hus- 
bands may be won over to the gospel by the godly example of the 
wives. Paul enjoins upon the wives subjection to their husbands, as 
to the Lord, even as Christ is the head of the Church ; and as the 
Church is subject to Christ, so must wives be to their husbands. 
Now, in respect to the Greek common to both passages — on the sup- 
position that Peter wished to enjoin subjection of wives to husbands — 
what other Greek could he have used ? Twrj is the only word in 
prose Greek for wife, and dvrJQ l is the only word in the New Testa- 
ment used for husband. To express subjection, the word used in the 
New Testament is imordoaw, occurring thirty-eight times. But the 
liberal meaning o(ywtj, rendered wife, is woman; and dvfy, ren- 
dered husband, strictly means man, so that another word was neces- 
sary to make the meaning definite, Idiof, own. Let any one attempt 
to put into different English the phrase: u Wives, be subject to yoai 
4 rtmc for husband rarely ocean in prose Greek, the common word beinj; ainp/» 
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husbands." AVe have no synonyme for wife, nor for husband, and 
the effort would be difficult rt Ye younger, submit yourselves to the 
elder, and all of you put on humility toward each other/ for God 
resisteth the proud," etc. (chap, v, 5). The nearest approximation 
to this in Ephesians is, ** Being subject to each other in the fear cl 
Christ" (chap, v, 2).' There is no probable reference in the former 
passage to the latter. 

We have thus considered the passages adduced to show that the 
author of the Epistle was acquainted with the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, and have found no probable proof of such acquaintance ; 
although, as we have already remarked, there is no improbability in 
the supposition that Peter may have seen some of the earlier Epis- 
tles of Paul, perhaps, also, that of James. But we must reject as des- 
titute of proof, and, under the circumstances, as rather improbable, 
the claim that the author had ever seen the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and thus the only ground at all plausible for the rejection of this 
Epistle of Peter is taken away. 

The genuineness of this Epistle is vitally connected with the time 
The time of umj °^ ' ts composition. Schwegler, Baur, and Hilgenfeld 
Domporttton of refer its composition to the period of the persecution of 
nm Peter. the q^j^ un( jer Trajan, about A. D. 113. Hilgen- 
feld contends that the references in the Epistle to the persecution 
of the Christians lead to that date. But the persecution of the Chris- 
tians by Nero, about A. D. 64, to which Eichhorn, Hug, De Wettc f 
Neander, and Ewald refer the allusions to sufferings, is to be ac- 
cepted as the qnly one that fully accords with all the facts of the 
case. 

In chap, i, 6 the persons addressed are represented as suffering 
various trials ; and in chap, iv, 1 2 they are exhorted : " Beloved, be 
not surprised at the calamity (nvpwng, burning) among you which 
is happening for your trial, as if a strange thing were befalling you." 
To which is added : " But rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ's sufferings ; that when "his glory shall be revealed, ye may be 
glad also with exceeding joy. If ye be reproached for the name of 
Christ, happy are ye. . . . But let none of you suffer as a murderer, 
or as a thief, or as an evil doer, or as a busybody in other men'f 
matters. Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 

'The Greek of this clause is, Ildyrcr 6e faXfiXoic rip Tairctvo+fMxrvvvv fyrytfu- 
oo*#e, the reading adopted by both Tischendorf and Tregelles, and which is the 
reading of the Vatican, Sinaitic, and Alexandrian Codices, and of the Peshilo-Syr- 
lac, Memphitic, and Armenian versions. De Wette has viroraoodpevoi in his text. 
The omission of this takes away his chief ground of reference in this passage 10 
ephesians v, 21. 
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ashamed ; but let him glorify God on this behalf" (verses 13-16). In 
chap, ii, 12 the writer represents the Gentiles as speaking " against 
them as evil doers." Again he says, in respect to their former 
wicked lives : " They (the Gentiles) think it strange that ye run not 
with them to the same excess of riot, speaking evil of you " (chap. 
fr, 4). 

From this it would appear that the cause of their sufferings was 
the false charges brought against them by their heathen neigh- 
bours— charges that originated in deep hatred of the Christians for 
their rejection of paganism, with all the splendid festivals connected 
with pagan worship. Under these circumstances the populace might 
rise up at almost any time against the Christians, and visit upon them 
terrible suffering, or bring them before the magistrates, and demand 
the infliction of punishment upon them as violators of the laws. All 
this could take place without the issuing of an edict by a Roman 
emperor, and without the prosecution of the Christians as such on 
the part of the Roman governors. And something similar occurred 
at Rome in the time of Nero. This wicked ruler, to destroy the 
rumour that he himself had set fire to Rome, attributed it, as Taci- 
tus tells us, to a class of persons, " whom, hated for their crimes, 
the populace called Christians." Tacitus at the same time informs 
us that the punishment inflicted upon them Was not so much on the 
charge of burning Rome as on account of their hatred of the human 
rate, 1 that is, their contempt of paganism, which, as Christians, they 
felt and showed. It is clear, then, that they suffered as Christians; 
yet Hilgenfeld has the coolness to tell us that in this Epistle " the per- 
secution under Nero cannot be intended, because in it the Roman 
Christians only were persecuted, and indeed as incendiaries ; accord- 
ingly, on account of a definite crime of which they were accused. 
In our Epistle, on the contrary, the Christians as such (wf X(M<ma- 
vol) are oppressed and ill-treated on account of their conduct in 
general, which was sought to be rendered suspicious as illegal and 
immoral " («c *a*omKof). , 

But how does Hilgenfeld know that the persecution under Nero 
was limited to the Roman Christians? Is it not in itself Tue^^gj^,, 
very probable that the example set by Nero would be by miffufoid 
followed by the pagans in various parts of the empire ? pit> Ue " 
Suppose the Sultan of Turkey should institute a persecution of the 
Christians at Constantinople, how soon the example would be fol- 
lowed in the empire where the Mohammedans are in the ascen- 
dency ! Suetonius, in describing the times of Nero, says : " The 

1 1 laud perinde in crimine incendii quam odio human! generis, convicti sunt. — An- 
oal, Ht>. xv, cap. xliv. 'Einleitung, p 638, 63Q. 
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Christians, a race of men of a new and wicked superstition, were 
punished." ' It is evident from his language that they were punished 
as Christians, nor does he limit this persecution to Rome. 

It does not appear from the Epistle of Peter that legal investiga- 
Languaftvand t * ons an< * persecutions were instituted against the Chris- 
mits the tune tians as such ; and in this respect the state of things to 
en> * which reference is made in the Epistle is more suitable 

to the latter times of Nero (about A. D. 64 and after) than to the 
latter times of Trajan (A. D. 112 and after), when Pliny, as governor 
of Pontus and Bithynia, punished them on account of their Chris- 
tian profession, even when he had ascertained that they were guilty 
of no crimes.* The Epistle of Peter is addressed to the Christians 
of five provinces, of which Pliny, about A. D. m-113, governed 
but two, Bithynia and Pontus. The other three were then under 
governors respecting whose treatment of the Christians we know 
nothing. Yet this Epistle represents the Christians of the five prov- 
inces suffering the same afflictions with the rest of the world (chap, 
v, 9), and makes no discrimination respecting provinces. This does 
not suit well the time of Pliny's governorship. Merivale remarks, 
respecting the reply of Trajan to Pliny : " Trajan carefully limits his 
decision to the particular case and locality." * 

While we thus think it highly probable that the Epistle was written 
about A. D. 64 or 65, during the persecution under Nero, the refer- 
ences in it might suit some other persecution, not instituted by civil 
authority, but rather an outburst of pagan fanaticism against the 
Christians, such as is sometimes known in modern times in Moham- 
medan lands. The references to persecutions occupy but a small 
portion of the Epistle. Nor does it appear that there were many 
cases in which the Christians addressed were suffering the death 
penalty. 

Hilgenfeld supposes the Epistle was written at Rome, 4 about 
Htiffenfeid'i A. D. 113, by a Christian of that city, during the perse- 
dmte abeam. cut i n of the Christians of Bithynia and Pontus (de- 
scribed by Pliny the Younger, in his Epistle to Trajan *), to strengthen 
them in their sufferings. That is, the Epistle was forged in the 
name of the Apostle Peter, about forty-five years after his deaths and 
was everywhere received throughout the provinces of Asia Minor. 
Its universal reception in these provinces is certain. For we find 

1 Nero, cap. xvi. •See Epistle xcvii of Pliny to Trajan. 

• History of the Romans under the Empire, vol. vii, p. 29a. 

4 In this case it would be astonishing that the forger did not represent it as written 
from Rome, where it was well-known that Peter spent the last days of his life, in- 
Head of from the obscure Babylon. * Epistola xcvii. 
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mat it was used by Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, a disciple of the 
Apostle John (in his Epistle, written about A. D. 115); by Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia ; was attributed to Peter by Irenaeus, 
bishop of Lyons (A. D. 177-202), who spent the earlier part of his 
life in Asia Minor; and it was admitted into the Pesh i to -Syriac ver- 
sion of the New Testament (made about A. D. 150), used in an ad- 
jacent region. The fact of its admission into this version is of great 
value, as the Second Epistle of Peter, that of Jude, the Second and 
Third of J jhn, and the Apocalypse, were never received into it We 
also knon that it was received without doubt all through the ancient 
Christian world. 

Now, it is clear that the Christians of Asia Minor, as early at least 
as A. D. 115, accepted this Epistle as that of Peter, and if it was 
forged about that time and sent to them they must have believed 
that Peter was still living, though Clement of Rome had already 
stated in his Epistle to the Corinthians, written in the last part of the 
first century, that he had died as a martyr. This is, indeed, incredi- 
ble. Or did the suffering Christians of the time of Pliny's governor- 
ship believe that Peter foresaw their sufferings, and to meet their case 
wrote the Epistle and delivered it to Silvanus to keep for forty or 
fifty years, until the emergency for which it was written should arise, 
when he was to deliver it to them ? But this supposition is equally 
incrediblerwith the former. It accordingly follows that it was written 
in the lifetime of Peter, and to this result internal evidence con* 
ducts us. In chap, iv, 7, it is said, " But the end of all things is at 
hand," which indicates that the Epistle was written before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. We find in various places indications that 
the persons addressed had been living at one time in paganism, and, 
consequently, that they belong to the apostolic age. " Not fashion- 
ing yourselves according to the former lusts in your ignorance," is 
the language of chap, i, 14. Again : " Who in time past were not a 
people, but are now the people of God " (chap, ii, 10). " For the 
time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles," etc. (chap, iv, 3). Another indication of its belonging to 
the apostolic age is to be found in the way in which the writer speaks 
of Church officers. "The elders who are among you," says he, 
" 1 exhort, who am also an elder and a witness of the sufferings of 
CTrist. . . . Feed the flock of God which is among you," etc. (chap, 
v. 1, 2). From this it is clear that the distinction between the bishop 
as presiding presbyter and the other presbyters was not yet made. 
This pertains to apostolic times. 

The modest way in which Peter styles himself simply a " fellow- 
presbyter " and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, is a mark of 
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genuineness. Who in the second century would have put such lan- 
guage as this into the mouth of this great apostle ? No reason can 
be assigned for the forgery of such a document, especially while 
Peter was still living. Nor is it easy to see how it could have been 
so skilfully executed as to deceive all antiquity, in which no vestige 
of suspicion appears. The Epistle was sent to the Churches through 
Silvanus, a former companion of Paul, as appears from its close 
Paul and Silas had preached the gospel in Galatia and the neigh- 
bouring regions about A. D. 52, before which time it is probable that 
few Christians were found there. The apostle himself states the 
design of his writing : u By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto you as I 
suppose, I have written briefly, exhorting and testifying that this is 
the true grace of God wherein ye stand." Neander well observes 
that the teachers of certain errors "accused Paul of falsifying the 
original Christian doctrine, and had appealed to the authority of the 
elder apostles in behalf of the continued obligation of the Mosaic 
law. Peter availed himself of the opportunity for addressing these 
Churches, in order to establish them in the conviction that the doc- 
trine announced to them by Paul and his disciples and companions, 
of whom Silvanus was one, was genuine Christianity." 1 

The genuineness of this Epistle has also been acknowledged by 
Hug, Schleiermacher, Bleek, and others. Ewald supposes that the 
Epistle was composed by Silvanus under the instructions of Peter. 
Renan thinks it was written a short time before Nero's persecution, 
and that Peter in its composition availed himself of the assistance 
of Silvanus ; and De Wette remarks : " The hypothesis of its com- 
position by an assistant in the name and with the knowledge of Peter, 
we leave undecided." * 

Nothing has been adduced by the sceptical school to cast suspi- 
cion upon this noble document, and it has come down to us attested 
in the strongest manner as the product of the eminent apostle and 
eyewitness of the life of Christ. 

PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 

The place of its composition is determined from the salutations 
me Enisle near ^ ie en( * : " ^c Church that is at Babylon, elected 
wTttum from together with you (^ b> Ba/3vXwvi cvve/cXEKTTj), jaluteth 

7 "" you ; and so doth Marcus my son." The word kttXtioia, 

Churchy is wanting in the Greek MSS. It is found, however, in the 
Codex Sinaiticus ; the Peshito-Syriac, the Vulgate, and the Armenian 
versions also contain the word for Church. Neander thinks that 
instead of " Church " we are to .understand Peter's wife, but it seems 
1 Planting and Training, p. 374. * Einleitung, p. 380. 
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improbable that he should speak of her as a fellow-elect in Bat) loo, 
and it seems best to supply UtcXrjola (Church). 

It is clear from this salutation that the Epistle was written in 
Babylon, or, at least, in its vicinity. But the question as to what 
Babylon is intended has been much disputed. Yet we can hardly 
suppose that a native of Palestine, or one living in Western Asia, 
could mean by this name any other place than the well-known city 
of Babylon on the Euphrates. 1 In the apostolic age a considerable 
number of Jews were found at this ancient site.' Some of the an- 
cients, as well as of the moderns, regard Babylon as a symbolical 
name for Rome. It is true that Rome in the Apocalypse is called 
Babylon, but that is a book of symbols; and in an Epistle of a plain 
practical nature, written before the Apocalypse, such a name fos 
Rome is extremely improbable. The symbolical exposition was 
quite natural for those fathers who held that Peter was for many 
years bishop of the Roman metropolis, from which it was to be ex* 
pected that the Epistle would be written. 

The Epistle was -sent, as already stated, to the Christians of Asia 
Minor by Silvanus (Silas). There is nothing improbable Bent by atta- 
in the supposition that he was with Peter at Babylon nufc 
A. D. 64 or 65, as he no longer appears as the companion of Paul after 
A. D. 57. From the salutation, it seems that the Evangelist Mark 
was also with Peter. In this there is nothing strange, as Mark was 
an acquaintance of his, and Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians 
(about A. D. 63 or 64), speaks of the possibility of Mark's coming to 
them, and gives directions respecting him (chap, iv, 10). In Paul's 
Second Epistle to Timothy (about A. D. 68) Mark is spoken of as 
being in the East (chap, iv, 11). It is, therefore, very probable that, 
al>out A. D. 63 or 64, Mark visited Colossae and the adjacent re- 
gions, then went to Babylon to see Peter, and made known to him 
the affairs of the Churches in Asia Minor, upon the receipt of which 
information the apostle addressed his Epistle to these Churches. 

CONTENTS. 

Peter reminds his readers of their election to the privileges of the 
gospel, of the glorious inheritance awaiting them through the resur- 
rection of Christ, speaks of their trials and consolation, refers to the 
fact that the redemption through Christ was predicted by the proph- 
ets, exhorts them to holiness of life, and affirms the permanency of the 
divine word (chap. i). He counsels them to lay aside malevolent 

1 Babylon, now old Cairo. >n the Nile, a little sooth of the modern Cairo, is not to 
he thought of. •As wc have before seen. 
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feelings, deceit, and evil-speaking, and to grow up a spiritual people 
lie also reminds them of their high privileges, enjoins ui>on them 
obedience to rulers, to honour all men, to love the brotherhood, to 
fear God, and to honour the king. He gives directions to servants, 
and encourages his readers by the example of Christ to be patient 
under bad treatment (chap. ii). He describes the duties of wives 
and husbands, exhorts his readers to unanimity, to affection fur each 
other, to pity and courtesy, to avoid returning evil for evil, to do 
good, and to follow peace. He encourages them in their suffering 
for righteousness* sake, exhorting them to have a good conscience, 
and to be able to give a reason for their hope, and refers to the 
suffering of Christ for our sins, his preaching to the spirits in prison, 
who were disobedient in the time of Noah, and alludes to the symbol 
of baptism (chap. iii). He urges them to purity of life, sobriety, 
watchfulness, and prayer, to cultivate love, hospitality, and to be 
faithful ministers of the divine gift, and stewards of the grace of God. 
He encourages them to endure their trials, but warns them not to suffer 
as evil-doers, and counsels them to have confidence in God (chap- 
ter iv). He gives directions to the presbyters respecting the feeding 
of the flock of God, encouraging them by the reward they shall 
receive ; inculcates the obedience of the younger to the elder, hu- 
mility, trust in God, sobriety, vigilance, resistance to the devil, re- 
minding them that God will perfect, establish, strengthen, and settle 
them; and assures them that it is the true grace of God in which 
they stand. He concludes by sending salutations, and telling the 
brethren to greet each other with a kiss of charity (chap. v). 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 
THE PERSONS ADDRESSED. 

T^HE Epistle is addressed " to them that have obtained like pre- 
A cious faith with us through the righteousness of God, and our Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ," which shows that it is an encyclical Epistle; yet in 
chap, iii, i the writer states, •* This second Epistle, beloved, I now 
write unto you, in which I stir up your pure minds by way of re- 
membrance." 

CONTENTS. 

The writer reminds his readers of the high privileges which they 
rnjoy in the gospel, and enumerates the virtues which they are to 
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cultivate, and which will insure them admission into the eveilasting 
kingdom of Christ. He states that he is soon to put off his earthly 
tabernacle, assures them of the truth of the gospel, affirms that he 
was a witness of the transfiguration of Christ, and directs them tc 
give heed to the inspired prophecies of the Old Testament (chap. i). 
He describes a class of arrogant, covetous, licentious heretics, who 
are to appear in the Church, and sets forth the certainty of their fate 
from God's punishment of sin in the past history of the world. He 
points out the dreadful state of those who, once being saved from sin 
through Christ, have again turned to their iniquities (chap. ii). He 
describes a class of scoffers who will appear in the last days, and 
ask, Where is the promise of Christ's coming? He attributes the 
conduct of such scoffers to their voluntary ignorance. • He declares 
that God is long-suffering toward men, but that Christ will certainly 
come to judgment. He affirms that all things shall be dissolved, 
but that new heavens and a new earth are expected, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness. In view of these things he exhorts his readers to 
diligence and steadfastness, and refers to the difficulties in Paul's 
Epistles touching these matters (chap. iii). 

THE GENUINENESS OF THIS EPISTLE. 

The writer of the First Epistle styles himself simply " Peter an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ; " in this he >tyles himself "Simon Peter," 
and refers to his being with Christ, and hearing the voice, "This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased/' when he was with 
him in the Mount of Transfiguration, which he calls "the holy 
mount." In chap, i, 14 he refers to Christ's foretelling his death, 
which he says is near. In this there seems to be a reference to 
John xxi. 18, 19. In chap, iii, 1 he states that this is his Second 
Epistle to his readers. We have already seen that this Epistle, from 
the first verse, seems to be a general one, while the first is directed 
to the Churches in certain provinces of Asia Minor. 

Between chapters ii, iii, 1-3, of this Epistle and that of Jude there 
Mmitarity be- * s a verv striking resemblance. The most of the dis- 
iireenpamirei tinguished modem critics regard Jude as the original, 
and the Epistle The allusions in Jude to the Old Testament and to 
of Jude. angels seem more natural than they do in Second Peter. 

And if we look at the matter in the light of probabilities, it is far 
more probable that Jude should be the original than Second Peter, 
for if the latter had been already written, there would have been 
no need of Jude's single chapter, for it was substantially found in 
Second Peter. But in the latter the similar passages are simply 
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indirect paraphrased quotations. The false teachers who have al 
ready appeared in Jude are predicted in Second Peter, and after- 
ward described in such a way as to make it appear that they had 
already come upon the stage (chap. ii). It is not probable that 
Peter would have followed Jude in this way. If we loclc at the 
style of the two Epistles attributed to Peter, we find that the Greek 
of the Second is more elegant than that of the First. 

Cureton has translated from the Syriac, and published in English, 
an oration of Melito the philosopher, addressed to An- A ^^^^^ 
toninus Caesar. This Melito was bishop of Sardis about 



A. D. 160-170. In this work occur the following pas- k* 91110, 
sages, in which the Second Epistle of Peter seems to have been in 
the mind of the writer. *' At another time there was a flood of 
waters, and all men and living creatures were destroyed by the mul- 
titude of waters, and the just were preserved in an ark of wood by 
the ordinance of God. So also it will be at the last time; there 
shall be a flood of fire, and the earth shall be burnt up together with 
its mountains, and men shall be burnt up together with the idols 
which they have made, and with the graven images which they have 
worshipped ; and the sea, together with its isles, shall be burnt," ' 
etc. 

If this is a genuine oration of Melito — and the probabilities seem 
in its favour — the passage is the first probable reference to Second 
Peter, in which alone of the New Testament writings the doctrine of 
the destruction of the earth by fire is found. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that the Stoics taught that the world was destined to be de- 
stroyed by a vast conflagration. And it is possible that the idea in 
the oration of Melito may have come from that source, though it is 
more probable that it came from Second Peter. 

Origen, in commenting on the book of Joshua, says, " Peter sounds 
the two trumpets of his Epistles."* But in Eusebius he says : ** Peter 
left one acknowledged Epistle ; let it be granted (that he left) a Sec- 
ond, for it is a matter of doubt "* (dfi^aAArrai). The Epistle is 
placed by Eusebius among the disputed books. 4 

It was received as Peter's by the following writers of the fourth cen- 
Reoognized tury : by Athanasius,* archbishop of Alexandria ; Epipha- 
£e fourthceS nnxs * metropolitan bishop of Cyprus ; Ambrose/ bishop 
tury. of Milan; Hilary,* bishop of Poitiers in Gaul; Cyril* 

1 Sptcileg. Syriacura, p. 51. * Horn, vii, in the translation of Rufinus into Latin 

* In his Commentary on Psalm i, preserved by Eusebius, vi, cap. 25. 4 iii, 25 

• Oratio i, Contra Arianos, sec. 16. • Hseresis, Ixvi, 64. 

1 Comment, in Epist. ad Philip., cap. i. * Lib. i, 18, De Trinitate. 

"atechesis iv, De Decern Dogmatibus, xxxvi 
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bishop 01 Jerusalem ; Gregory Nazianzen, 1 who, however, remarks 
that some thought but one Epistle of Peter should be received ; Ma- 
carius,* the Egyptian ; and by Didymus of Alexandria, who quotes, 
"Until the day dawn and the day star arise in your hearts" (chaptei 
i, 19), as from the Second Epistle of Peter. 

Il was received by Augustine * (about A. D. 400) ; and Jerome, 
of the same age, remarks that " Peter wrote two Epistles which are 
called Catholic ; of which the second is denied by most persons to 
be his. on account of its style differing from that of the First Epistle." * 
It was rot received as canonical by Chrysostom," bishop of Constan- 
tinople (about A. D. 400). And Cosmas Indicopleustes (about 
A. D. 535) states that only three Catholic Epistles, that of Jamts, one 
of Peter, and one of John, were found among the Syrians.* 

This Epistle obtained a very general recognition among the 
writers of the fourth century, although they made little use of it. 
Though not found in the early Peshito-Syriac version, nor in the 
old Latin version, it was incorporated into the versions of the third 
and fourth centuries, namely : the Memphitic, Thebaic, iEthiopir, 
and Armenian/ At the time of the Reformation its genuineness 
was denied by Calvin and Erasmus, «t a later period by _ , , 

^ , . ••! .11 Theoplnionsof 

Grotius ; and in recent times it has been rejected by the reformers 
Semler, Credner, De Wette, Huther, Neander, Bleek, ££2i!toS 
Ewald, Hilgenfeld, and others. On the other hand, genuineness 01 
the genuineness of the Epistle has been defended by 8econd Peter * 
Michaelis, Hug, Pott, Heydenreich, and others. It is written with 
a great deal of vigor, and its moral and religious doctrines har- 
monize with those of the apostles, as set forth in their undoubted 
writings. This is especially true of the first chapter, which contains 
a list of the virtues to be added to faith in order to secure admission 
into heaven. There is one subject — the consummation of all things 
— respecting which it sets forth doctrines peculiar to itself. It rep- 
resents the heavens and the earth as reserved unto the day of judg- 
ment, in which " the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat " (chap, iii, 12). Bertholdi 
regarded the Epistle as genuine with the exception of chapter ii. 

1 Canninum, lib. i, ii. * Homily xxxix. 

'Lib. i, xxviii. De Trinitate. At the end of the short exposition of Second Pctei 
ty him found in a Latin translation, it is stated, " We must not be ignorant of the 
ftct that this EpUlc has been falsified (falsatam esse), which, although in public 
use (publicetur), \\ nevertheless not in the Canon." These words appear to have 
been added by the translator. * De Doctr. Christ, lib. ii. cap. viii. 

• De Vir. Illus. Petrus. • Synop. Scrip. Sacr. T Topog. Christ., lib. vii. 

* It was, no doubt, the Gothic version, but it is not found in the fragments of thai 
•"-r^ion that have reached us. 

Vol. I.— 47 
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while Ullmann held to the Petrine origin of chaptei i only. But 
no good ground exists for making any such distinction ; the whole 
must be ascribed to one author. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. 
THE PERSON OF JUDE, 

n^IIE writer of the Epistle styles himself "Jude the servant of 
**• Jesus Christ, and brother of James." But the question is, 
whether he is the apostle of that name, the brother of James (Luke 
vi, 16; Acts i, 13), or a uterine brother of Christ (Matt, xiii, 55)? 
By the writer calling himself the brother of James, we naturally 
infer that he means the well-known James, bishop of Jerusalem 
in the apostolic age, in which case his apostleship would depend on 
that of James, and stand or fall with it. Yet this inference is not 
certain. 

Respecting the field of labour of the Apostle Jude nothing is known; 
and but little is known respecting Jude the brother of Christ (Matt, 
xiii, 55). It would seem that the latter remained in Judea, as the 
Emperor Domitian summoned his grandchildren, and made inquiry 
of them respecting their descent from David. 1 

CONTENTS. 

The Epistle is addressed to the saints in general, and consists of 
but a single chapter, of twenty- five verses, and is directed against a 
certain class of ungodly men who are turning the grace of God into 
lasciviousness, and " denying the only Lord God, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ." He refers to God's retributive justice in the punish- 
ment of disobedient Israel, of rebellious angels, and of the wicked 
men of Sodom and Gomorrah. He gives a vivid figurative descrip- 
tion of these corrupt men who have crept into the Church, and rep- 
resents them as speaking evil of dignities, while Michael the arch- 
angel did not use reproachful language toward the devil. He says 
that Enoch prophesied of these men, and of the I ord's coming to 
judgment. He affirms that the apostles of Christ foretold these las- 
civious mockers. He exhorts his readers to build themselves upon 
their most holy faith and keep themselves in the love of God, givts 
' According to Ileyesippus, in Euscbius' Hist. Eccles.. iii, cap. xx. 
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tnem directions respecting the saving of sinners, and closes with an 
ascription of praise " to the only wise God our Saviour." 



THE GENUINENESS OP THE EPISTLE. 

The Epistle is not found in the Peshito-Syriac version of the 
second century, but it is included in the Canon of Mu- opinions of um 
ratori. We find no use of it made by Irenaeus, but it is *•**•'»• 
quoted by Clement ' of Alexandria, and by Tertullian* of Carthage, v 
as the Apostle Jude's. Origen says: "Jude wrote ar, Epistle of a 
few lines, but filled with words powerful in heavenly grace." * He 
supposes its author was a brother of Christ. He also says : " If any 
one would also admit the Epistle of Jude, let him see," 4 etc. It ap- 
pears that Origen had no doubt that the Epistle was written by Jude 
the brother of Christ, but the question was, its canonical authority. 
In the Latin translation of Origen on the Romans, Jude is quoted as 
an apostle. It is very improbable that Origen thus distinguished 
him ; it is rather the designation of Rufinus, the translator, who took 
liberties with the text. 

Eusebius places the Epistle among the disputed books/ He re- 
marks that it is one of the seven Epistles called Catholic, and that 
not many of the ancients have mentioned it. "We nevertheless 
know," says he, " that also these (the Epistles of James and Jude), 
along with the rest, have been publicly read in most Churches." * It 
is contained in the Canon of Cyril * of Jerusalem (about A.D. 350) ; 
a passage from it is given substantially by Athanasius." It is in the 
Canon' of Gregory Nazianzen (about A. D. 375), who, however, re- 
marks that some do not receive it. 1 * It was received by Didymus 11 
of Alexandria and Rufinus " of Aquileia in the last half of the fourth 
century. 

Jerome remarks " on Jude : " He left a short Epistle, which is one 
of the seven Catholic Epistles. And because testimony from the 

■" • For I wish you to know/ says Jude, 'that God once having saved the people 
out cf Egypt.' " etc. (ver. 5). Pxdagogi, Hi. cap. viii. Also, in reference to certain 
heresies he Kays: " 1 think Jude spoke prophetically concerning these and similar 
heresies. ' Likewise also these filthy dreamer*,' M etc. (ver. 8). Stromata iii, cap. ii. 

»De Cultu Foem., lib. i, cap. iii. ■Comment, in Matlhseum, tomus x 

• Ibid., tomus xvii, 30 Both of these passages we have taken from the Gisek tex' 
of Origen. • Hist. Eccles., iii, cap. 25. * Ibid., ii, cap. 23. 

' Catechesis iv, De Decern Dogmatibus, xxxri. * Comment, in Psalmum, 149 

Carn. inum, lib. i. M Idem., lib. ii- "He wrote an exposition of it 

* Comment arium in Symb. Apostol., 37. "Lib. de Viris Illus. fudas. 
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apocryphal Book of Enoch is used in it, it is rejected by very many 
persons ; nevertheless, it has acquired authority by antiquity and use, 
and is reckoned among the sacred Scriptures." It was not, how 
ever, received by Chrysostom. 1 

The Epistle, though not found in the ancient Syriac version, waa 
contained in the Memphitic, Thebaic, iEthiopic, and Armenian ver- 
sions, and in all probability in the old Latin version, as the Epistle 
is attributed by Tertullian to Jude the apostle. 

The Christian writers of the early centuries made little use of 
Modem optn- this Epistle, a fact readily explained by its brevity. 
|0B - Luther judged it to be of little value, and this was 

also the opinion of Grotius, Michaelis, and Schleiermacher. De 
Wette* attributes it to Jude the brother of the Lord, not to the apos- 
tle of that name. Neander* is also inclined to attribute the Epistle 
to the same Jude, and to him it is confidently ascribed by Bleek. 
Hilgenfeld denies that it was written either by Jude the apostle, 01 
by the brother of the Lord of that name, and refers its composition 
to a period not earlier than A. D. 140/ De Wette - observes that 
most critics recognize the Epistle as genuine. 

The author does not profess to be an apostle, styling himself 
lade's Boooont simply a servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of James ; 
ot himself. an( j jjj s language seems to exclude him from the number 
of the apostles : " But, beloved, remember ye the words which were 
before spoken by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ ; how they 
told you there shoulof be mockers in the last time." This language 
also indicates that the Epistle was written after the death of at least 
most of the apostles. 

Now,* the very fact that the author does not wish to pass for an 
apostle, and intimates that the apostolic age was quite past, takes 
away from the Epistle all suspicion of forgejy. Nor is there any thing 
in it that might not have been written by Jude the brother of the 
Lord, who was no apostle. 

But there is a grave objection to its being regarded as the writing 
Quotations tn of the Apostle Jude. In verses 14, 15 he quotes the 
ftom e apoci7- apocryphal Book of Enoch/ written about the time of 
obai writing*. Christ, as a genuine production: " And Enoch also, the 

1 Synopsis Scrip. Sac. 

'Einleitung, pp. 407-409. 'Planting and Training, etc, p. 392. 

'Einleitang, pp. 642-648. • Einleitung, pp. 739-744. * Einleitung, p. 410 

'This book of Enoch has in modern times been found in the Ethiopic language, 
and was translated into English and published by Dr. Laurence in 1821. In 1853 
the celebrated Ethiopic scholar, Dillmann, published a Gernan translation of th* 
book, with explanations. 
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seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, saying, Behold the Lord 
cometh with ten thousand of the ( saints, to execute judgment upon 
all," etc. Tertullian uses the fact that Jude has quoted this book 
as a proof of its prophetic character. 1 

In verse 9 the Epistle says : " Yet Michael the archangel, when, 
contending with the devil, he disputed about the body of Moses, 
durst not bring against him a railing accusation, but said, The Lord 
rebuke thee." Here the writer quotes an apocryphal book called 
'Av&Xfpptg Muifota? (The Ascension of Moses), as is evident from the 
following passage of Origen, in which, speaking concerning the seduc- 
tion of Eve by the serpent, he remarks : " Concerning which, in the 
Ascension of Moses — which little book the Apostle* Jude mentions 
in his Epistle — Michael the archangel, disputing with the devil about 
the body of Moses, says, That the serpent inspired by the devil was 
the cause of the ain of Adam and Eve." a 

THE TIME OP ITS COMPOSITION. 

It is probable that the book was written a few years after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, as the Epistle itself indicates that the apos- 
tolic age was past. But there is nothing in it to indicate that it was 
written in 'he second century, as the men against whom the Epistle 
is directed are found in the Church itself, not, as the heretics of 
the second century, outside of the Church. Heretical teachers are 
referred to, both in the Apocalypse and in some of the later Epistles 
of Paul. 

Credner and Ewald place its composition about A. D. 80; Bleek 
a short time before the destruction of Jerusalem. 



«•» ' 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN. 

T^HIS is one of the seven Catholic Epistles, and is addressed to no 
-■- particular Church, but is rather of an encyclical character. The 
writer clearly sets forth the design of his writing : " These things 

1 De Colttt Foem., i t cap. iii. 

* This is the Latin translation of Rufinus, and the title Apostle was doubtless 
given by the translator, as Origen, in his Greek Commentary on Matthew, sayt that 
this Jude was one of the brothers of Christ mentioned in Matt, xiii, 55. 

•lUpi ko%&** lib. iii, cap. ii, sec. 1. 
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Lave I written unto you that ye may know that ye have eterna, 
life, and that ye may believe on the name of the Son of God " (chap, 
v, 13). It is possible that the writer may have had in his mind 
some of the corrupters of the true doctrine concerning Christ, espec- 
iilly Cerinthus, when he wrote : " This is he who came by water and 
by blood, Jesus Christ; not by water only, but by water and by 
blood " (chap, v. 6). 

Ceiintnus appeared in Asia Minor in the last part of the first cen- 
tury, and taught " that Jesus was not born of a virgin, but was the 
son of Joseph and Mary, born like all the rest of men, and became 
more just and wise (than they). And after his baptism the Christ 
came down into him from the power above the universe, in the form 
of a dove. And then he proclaimed the unknown Father, and per- 
formed miracles; and at last the Christ flew away from Jesus, and 
Jesus suffered and rose again, but the Christ remained impassible, a 
spiritual being." ' In opposition to this John declares that Christ 
passed through baptism and through death. But in the passage: 
" Every spirit that acknowledgeth that Jesus Christ has come in the 
flesh is of God ; and every spirit that does not acknowledge Jesus* 
is not of God " (chap, iv, 2, 3), there seems to be a simple reference 
to the reception or rejection of Christ. 

The main purpose of the Epistle is to enforce practical piety; the 
Tbepurpowof censure of heretical doctrines occupies a subordinate 
tusifefetto. position. The attempt of Hilgenfeld to find in it traces 
of the gnosticism of the second centur^ is an entire failure. He 
says that the writer (chap, iii, 9) uses the gnostic expression tfripms 
(seed). Now, it is true that the Valentinians, who derived their 
tenets from Valentinus (after A. D. 140), and were refuted by Ir- 
enaeus (about A. D. 180), did use the word in about the same sense 
as John, but it is ridiculous to suppose that the author of the Epistle 
derived the word from them, especially as they made great use of 
John's Gospel, and doubtless used the Epistle also. 

ITS GENUINENESS. 

We have already seen, in discussing the genuineness of Johns 
rtuy accepted Gospel, that this Epistle was everywhere used by the 
bj u» church. ear i v church from the first part of the second century 
and was found in all the ancient versions of the New Testament. 
Nowhere does there appear a doubt of its having been written by 

"Hippolytus, Haeres. Omnium Confutario, lib. rii, 33. 

•We follow the critical text of Teschendorf and Tregelles, and omit Xpivrav h 
0op«2 tXwXv&dra, " Christ having come in the flesh." 
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(he Apostle John. It bears the clearest internal evidence of having 
proceeded from an eyewitness of the life of Christ, and from the 
author of the fourth Gospel. 

THE TIME OP ITS COMPOSITION. 
As the Apostle John spent the latter part of his life at Ephesus. 
where he died in the beginning of Trajan's reign (about A. D. 98), 
the Epistle must have been written before that time, though it is 
impossible to say how long. It was probably written between A. D. 
80 and 90; but we cannot determine whether before or after the 
author wrote his Gospel. 

CONTENTS. 

The author begins by declaring that the manifestations of Christ, 
which have been the objects of his senses, he proclaims to his read- 
ers, that they may share with him a divine fellowship, and that their 
joy may be full. He affirms that God is light; and that our profes- 
sion of communion with him while we walk in darkness is false ; 
but that by walking in the light we have communion with him, and 
are cleansed from sin through Christ. We deceive ourselves by 
denying that we are sinners, and make God a liar ; but by confessing 
our sins we shall find forgiveness and deliverance (chap. i). 

He states that Christ is our advocate with God, and the propitia- 
tion for the sins of all men, and that our knowledge of Christ is shown 
by our obedience to him. He lays great stress upon love, without 
which we cannot enjoy the light. He describes the different classes 
of the saints to whom he writes, warns them against the love of the 
world, refers to antichrists, and presupposes on the part of his 
readers a divine guidance, and exhorts them to continue in the truth 
that they may have confidence at Christ's coming (chap. ii). 

He reminds them of their high privileges and glorious hopes, and 
urges them to holy living. He gives the characteristics of the 
sinner and the saint, makes love a prominent trait of the latter, and 
affirms that he who hates his brother is a murderer. He insists 
upon practical benevolence as a test of our love to God, and relig- 
ious acts, not mere words. He shows that a good conscience is the 
ground of confidence toward God. The keeping of his command- 
ment, to believe in Christ and love each other, gives us confidence 
in prayer. God's spirit in us is the proof of his presence (chap. iii). 

He exhorts them to try the spirits, affirming that their acceptance 
or rejection of Christ is the test of their truth, or falsehood. He re* 
minds them that their victory over the unbelieving men of the world 
is of God; and affirms that those who are of God hear him (the 
writer) ; but those who are not, hearken not. He exhorts them iu 
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love each other, as love is the test of their knowing God, and de* 
clares that perfect love casts out all fear (chap. iv). 

Those who have faith in Christ are born of God, and love him 
and Christ. To love God is to keep his commandments, which axe 
not oppressive. He affirms that our faith in Christ is the victory 
over the world ; that Christ came by water and by blood, and that 
there are three that bear witness, the Spirit, the water and the blood . 
that we ought to receive God's testimony concerning his Son v in 
whom we have eternal life. He says that his design in writing is thai 
they may believe in Christ and have eternal life. He expresses con- 
fidence in the efficacy of prayer, speaks of a sin unto death, and af- 
firms that while the whole world lies in wickedness, they who ire 
born of God are kept from sin and from Satan, and that the Son 01 
God has given them understanding to know Christ, who is the true 
God and eternal life (chap. v). 

THE GENUINENESS OP CHAP. V, J. 

" For there are three that bear record in heaven, The Father, the 
ouster ?, 7, Wordy and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one/* 
| fl ,,rkw ** The above is the reading of the English version, based 

on the received text, but the verse is certainly spurious, as it is 
wanting in the three most ancient MSS. of the New Testament, the 
Codices Vaticanus, and Sinaiticus of the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, and the Alexandrinus of the latter part of the fifth century, 
and in the Peshito-Syriac of about the middle of the second cen- 
tury. If we begin with chapter v, 6, we read as follows in the Codex 
Vaticanus, and in this very ancient version : " This is he who came 
by water and by blood, Jesus Christ, not by water only, but by water 
and by blood. And it is the Spirit that beareth witness, for the 
Spirit is truth ; because there are three that bear witness, the Spirit 
and the water and the blood, and the three are for (agree in) one. 
If we receive the testimony of men," 1 etc. The verse under con- 
sideration is wanting, also, as Tischendorf informs us, in all the 
Greek MSS. except two, one of the sixteenth century, the other, a 
Greek-Latin, of about the fifteenth century. It is wanting in the 
P*shito-Syriac, as we have already seen, and in the Memphitic. 
Thebaic, Armenian, and iEthiopic versions; and in the Codex 

1 The text of Tischendorf and Tregelles, which gives substantially the reading »f the 
three most ancient MSS., is : '• Oirdf kanv 6 M&vv 6t* tdaroc teal <Aftaro{.Hti<j*v( Xpt9- 
t6c ovk kv iy Man fUrvov aXX* h n> Mart *al tv r$ alfiari- kcu rb irvevui *•«» rb 
uapvpovv, *« rb nvtvpa kariv if ukffttia. bn rprif tUrlv U paprvpovrrtf, rb irrapa 
<o# rb Mup Kol rb alpa, tal oi rpcZf elf rb b> elaiv. Cod. Sinait. adds irvrvparo; aftei 
<uuarof ; the Cod. Alex, does the same, and has mtv/iari instead of Won in verse 6 
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Amiatinus of Florence, of the sixth century, containing Jerome'i 
Latin version. 

Not only is the authority of MSS. and versions opposed to the 
genuineness of the verse, but Tischendorf remarks : " It is likewise 
condemned by all the Greek Fathers, who cultivated letters in the 
first ten centuries after Christ and later. But the interpolation is a 
Latin one, although it remained unknown to the most ancieut and 
the most celebrated Latin Codices and Fathers themselves, nor was 
it published by Jerome. It seems first to have made its appearance, 
according to the testimony of the Speculum, rather in the fourth 
than in the fifth century, although in these centuries, and also after- 
ward, there were many, as Augustine and Jerome, as Leo the Great 
(f 461 ; he copied the whole context of John, in his celebrated Epis- 
tle to Flavian, read in the Council of Chalcedon) and Facundus 
(t about 570), who condemned the text by their silence. It is an 
error of an exceedingly grave character, if any persons, because the 
Church of Christ teaches the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, have 
thought that they should especially depend upon these words foisted 
upon John." * Tregelles remarks : " The more ancient Latin Codices 
do not contain these words. They were first inserted on the margin 
of Latin Codices, and afterward in the text." 

In the first printed text of the Greek New Testament, published 
in 15 14 as a part of the Complutensian Polyglot, 1 John p,^ Bppeap . 
v, 7 was inserted. The famous Erasmus then inquired ance of u>i* 
. of Stunica by what authority the editors had inserted J^nted textoi 
that verse, " and whether they really had MSS. so differ- uwGreek Tal- 
ent from any that Erasmus himself had seen : to this the 
answer was given by Stunica, * You must know that the copies of the 
Greeks are corrupted ; that ours, however, contain the very truth.' " ■ 
Erasmus omitted the verse in the first two editions of his Greek 
Testament; but in his third edition, published in 1522, he inserted 
the verse, since, he said, it was contained in a Greek MS. found 
among the English, that by so doing he might avoid calumny." After 
this it made its appearance in " the editions of Robert Stephens, 
1546-1569 ; in the editions of Beza. 1565-1576. From them it passed 
over into the editions of the Elzevirs M (Tischendorf). 

'From the Latin of his Eighth Critical Edition of the Greek Testament 
•Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text oft! e New Testament, pp. 9, ta 
* He states that he suspects that this verse in the Greek Codex has been inserted 
to conform it to the Latin Codices, and yet, to avoid calumny, he inserts it Nn 
wonder he had not courage enough to embrace the Reformation. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE OP JOHN. 

r PHIS Epistle contains but thirteen verses, and, according to the 
** English version, it is addressed to " the elect lady." Neander 
and Bleek take the Greek word, Kvgia f rendered lady, for the pro]>er 
name of the woman, Kuria, in English Cyria y which De Wette fa- 
vours. Robinson observes that the name was not " unusual among 
the Greeks" (Greek Lexicon). This view seems quite probable, as 
it is likely the woman's name would be given, as the man's name 
(Gaius) is given in the Third Epistle. The writer expresses his 
love for her and her children as possessors of the truth, and his joy 
in finding them walking in the truth, and urges upon them the duty 
of loving each other, and walking after the commandments of God. 
He warns them against deceivers, who do not acknowledge that 
Christ has come in the flesh, and affirms that the only way to possess 
the Father is to abide in the dbctrine of the Son. He warns them 
against receiving into their house or imploring God's favour upon ' 
those who teach a different doctrine. He has much to write, but 
prefers to speak face to face, as he expects to come shortly to her. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE. 

This Epistle was, doubtless, written by the Apostle John, as it 
bears the genuine impress of his writing ; nor does the fact that the 
writer calls himself simply " The elder M militate against the apos- 
tolic authorship. 

Irenaus ' quotes verse 1 1, with the prefix : " For John, the disciple 
of the Lord, says." Clement of Alexandria quotes i John v, i6, 17 
with the remark : " And John is seen to show in the larger Epistle 
that there are different kinds of sins."* This shows that he recog- 
nized at least two Epistles of John. Tertullian, discussing long 
quotations which he had taken from the First Epistle of John, speak* 
of t) *m as what John asserts in his " First Epistle " (in prima ptidet* 
Epiuola *), which shows his knowledge of one other at least. Cyprian 
quotes numerous passages from the First Epistle of John ; he neve* 
quotes it, however, as the First Epistle, but speaks of it as Ms Epistle 

1 Contra Haereses, lib. i, cap. xvi, 3. "Stromata, ii, cap. it 

' Liber de Pudicitia, cap. xix. 
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nor does be give any hint of another. Dionysius, bishop of Alexan- 
dria about the middle of the third century, speaks of a Second and a 
Third Epistle ascribed to the Apostle John. 1 Origen, after remarking 
that the Apostle John left one Epistle of a very few lines, adds : 
" Let it be granted (that he left) a Second and a Third ; for all do not 
affirm that these are genuine, but both of them are not of a hundred 
lines." 1 Eusebius, after stating that the First Epistle of John was ac- 
knowledged without dispute, both by the Christians of his time and 
by the ancients, says: "But the remaining two are disputed.*" 

In the Canon of Muratori two Epistles of John are recognized, of 
which one is our First Epistle, from which a part of the first verse is 
given. It is very probable that the other is our present Second Epis- 
tle. This Epistle, and also the Third of John, are wanting in the 
ancient Syriac version; nor were they received by the Syrian 
Church in the first half of the sixth century, according to the testi- 
mony of Cosmas Indicopleustes who flourished at that time. It is, 
however, found in the Memphitic, Thebaic, iEthiopic, and Armenian 
versions. Jerome remarks that the Second and Third Epistles of 
John " are asserted to be those of the presbyter John, of whom another 
tomb is shown, even to-day, at Ephesus, although some suppose that 
both monuments belong to the same John the evangelist." * 

The Epistle was not in the canon of Chrysostom, but it formed a 
part of that of Cyril of Jerusalem, of Rufinus, of Epiphanius, and of 
Augustine. Its genuineness is acknowledged by Bleek and Neander, 
and favoured by De Wette. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE THIRD EPISTLE OF JOHN. 

T*HE address of this Epistle is: "The elder to the beloved 
1 Gaius." Several persons of this name are mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles (xix, 29; xx, 4), and in the Epistle to the 
Romans (xvi, 23), and in the First to the Corinthians (chap, i, 14). 
The same person is referred to in the two passages of Paul's Epis- 
tles; and it appears that he lived at Corinth. Another Gaius was 
of Derbe, and a third is called a Macedonian. But it is not prob- 
able that any of these is the Gaius here addressed, who probably 
lived in Asia Minor not very far from Ephesus. 

1 In Eusebius, Hist Eccles., vil, cap. wv. * Ibid., vi, cap. xxr. 

'Ibid., iii, cap. xiriv. *De Viris Illustrious. Joannes 
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The apostle having learned of the piety of Gaius, and the hospi- 
tality he had shown to Christian missionaries, who were of the Jewish 
nation it would seem, writes the Epistle to him to express his 
hearty approval of his conduct. He prays that the prosperity and 
health of Gaius may be equal to his piety. He states that, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had written to the Church to aid the Chris- 
tian missionaries, Diotrephes not only does not receive them, but 
also speaks evil of him, and prevents those willing to do this service 
and casts them out of the Church. 

He exhorts Gaius not to imitate the evil but the good, affirming 
that he who does good is of God, but that the evil doer has not seen 
God. He observes that all men and the truth itself bear witness to 
Demetrius, to which testimony he adds his own. He adds that he 
has many things to write, but is not willing to put them upon paper, 
as he expects to see Gaius shortly, and closes with salutations. 

THE GENUINENESS OP THE EPISTLE. 

The Epistle bears the impress of John's style, and, doubtless, 
was written by him. Though not found in the Peshito-Syriac ver- 
sion, it was nevertheless incorporated into the Memphitic, Thebaic, 
iEthiopic, and Armenian versions. It is also found in the canon of 
Cyril, Rufinus, and Augustine, though it had been placed among the 
disputed writings by Origen and Eusebius. Gregory Nazianzen 
reckoned it among the canonical books, though he says that some 
acknowledge but one Epistle of John. 

Its genuineness is acknowledged by Bleek, 1 and favoured by 
Neander" and De Wette.* We have not been able to find extracts 
from it in the Fathers of the first three centuries after Christ ; but 
this is not at all surprising when we remember its brevity, and the 
fact that it was addressed to a private individual. 

The principal source of doubt respecting the Second and Third of 
John's Epistles arose from his styling himself " The elder," and from 
the fact that they were excluded from the Syriac version, and because 
they had been doubtless but little read in the earliest Church, as 
being private letters, and had been seldom or never quoted by th« 
earliest ecclesiastical writers. 

1 Eideitung, pp. 696, 697. ' Planting and Training, etc, pp. 409, 41* 

* Einleitung, pp. 403, 404. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE APOCALYPSE. 

rpHIS book, which closes the canon of Holy Scripture, is almost 
^ wholly unlike any other of the New Testament. No part of 
the Bible is so highly symbolical ; it abounds in the most striking 
and awful imagery. Nothing can be more sublime than the descrip- 
tion of our Saviour in the opening chapter; and the mighty events 
in the history of the Church are set forth in symbols and language 
of almost equal sublimity. Even the addresses to the seven 
Churches, which, of course, are didactic, assume an earnest and 
lofty tone. John reaches the loftiest heights without effort He 
borrows, it is true, a part of his imagery from the Hebrew prophets, 
but he by np means slavishly copies them ; in some respects he sur- 
passes them. His descriptions are more lifelike and more terrible. 
He carries us to the throne of God, shows us the eternal, the mag- 
nificent court of heaven, the glorified saints, and the forces and 
weapons which the Almighty employs in the destruction of his foes. 
But amid all the storms of divine wrath, amid thunderings and earth- 
quakes, he never loses sight of God's people ; he represents them as 
secure. 

This divine panorama, beginning with the appearance of Christ in 
a glorified state, unfolds the mighty conflict waged for centuries be • 
tween Christianity and paganism, resulting in the complete over 
throw of the latter, and closes with the resurrection of the dead, 
eternal judgment, and the creation of* a new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

ITS LINGUISTIC CHARACTER. 
The linguistic character of the book is remarkable. It has 
more Hebraisms and irregular constructions than any K|llww H0- 
other in the New Testament. The following are exam- brums of &* 
pies of Hebraisms : Olf idodff abrdtq aditcffacu t^v yi/v, Apoeaiyptt. 
i. t. X. (chap, vii, 2), literally, to whom it was given to them to hurt the 
earth, the relative and the personal pronoun, both used for the iela- 
tive simply ; "Ov aptdftrjoat avrdv ovSelg kdvvaro, which no one was 
able to number it (chap, vii, 9) ; fyr ovdeif dvvarai itXuaai ainyv, 
which no one is able to shut it (chap, iii, 8) ; «5v 6 dpidpdf abrwv % 
of which the number of them (chap, xx, 8), That these construe- 
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tions are Hebraistic there can be no doubt; compare for example: 

laijn? i#k, which its seed in //, for wherein is its seed (Gen. i, 12). 
1- % -1 

Hebraistic also is the construction, "Otov t) ywif Kd&rjrai err* aimav, 
where the woman sitteth upon them (chap, xvii, 9), for whereon the 
woman sitteth. The following passage is to be explained as Hebra- 
istic : Kal 8rav ddwovoi . . . neaovvrai . . . irQwncwJjaovai . . . paXoim 
u And when the living creatures will give glory and honour and thanks 
to him that sitteth upon the throne, to him that liveth for ever aad 
ever, the four and twenty elders will fall doion before him that sit- 
teth upon the throne, and they will worship him that liveth for ever 
and ever, and they will cast their crowns before him " (chap, iv, 
9, 10). To indicate what is customary, the Hebrew language uses 
the future tense, showing that the state or action is so, not only now, 
but will be for the future. Hence the passage indicates what is 
continually done in heaven. 

The use of the participle is peculiar; instead of ks being con- 
Pfccaiiaritieiin stTue ^ w ^h a finite verb, it sometimes stands absolute in 
cbe iwe of the the nominative form : ?^w, holding in his right hand ; 
tKiropevopivfj, a sword proceeding from his mouth (chap, 
i, 16) ; knl top #?6vov ffadt/pevo?, one sitting on the throne (chap, iv, 2), 
etc. We are strongly inclined to regard this construction as He- 
braistic. For a similar use of the participle compare Ecclesiastes 
i f 4 : K3 •tfti ^?rl ill, one generation goes, another comes. f O Mc^b^X 
not ol dyyeXXot airov noXefifjiJat prrd rov dp&KOvros, 1 Michael and his 
angels to fight (were to fight, fought) with the dragon (chap, xii, 7). 
The construction of the infinitive TroXcfirjaai, to fight, with the nomina- 
tive, seems to be without a parallel in Greek, 1 but it is clearly He- 
braistic, and the verb elvat is to be supplied before it. Compare m- 
nifr> ,, 7, what to do, what is to do (2 Kings iv, 13) ? '•JjrBrin 1 ? rnrr, Jehovah 
to save me, that is, he is to save me, does save me (Isa xxxviii, 20) ; and 
Br*nn"«S, not to drive out, did not drive out, or could not drive out 
(Judges i, 19). Quite similar is the construction, f) k$ovata avrwv 
ddtKfjtrcu, their poiuer to hurt (chap, ix, 10). 

Exceedingly harsh and irregular is the following passage : TSvtoic 
fltdQOig 'Atirefnas 6 paprvf fiw b tritrrd^ pov, ty armfravdri nap 9 vfdv 
(hrov 6 oaravdq Karotiul (chap, ii, 13), in the days Antipas my faithful 
martyr, who was slain among you where Satan dwell fth, HeTe we 
must supply the verb to be or to live, to agree with Antipas. The con- 
struction is probably Hebraistic, as the verb to be is often omitted in 
the Hebrew language where it is required in Greek, and especially in 

1 The text adopted by Tregelles ; Tischendorf omits to* before m>A«4<iaj 
'Different is the emphatic a/br^ with an infinitive. 
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English. 'Airo b uv *ai b t)v icai b {ggopevo?, From him who is, ami 
ii'ho was, ami who is to come (chap, i, 4). Here we would expect the 
genitive after ind; it is probable, however, that the phrase b w?' was 
regarded as indeclinable. f O vi/ubv, d&au avrw nadioat per' fyiov, 
*. r. A., The one who conquers, to him will I give to sit down with me, etc. 
(chap, iii, 21), is obviously an anacoluthon. Anomalous is the con- 
necting of the present and the future tense by *ai; *£(>x«tuU aoi 
rat hivrjma rjjv Avgviav <rov, it. r. A. f 1 am coming to thee quickly, and 
will remove thy candlestick (chap, ii, 5). 

There a? e some other irregularities, but not of so striking a char- 
acter. But, after all, the most of the language is as regular in its 
construction as it is in the other books of the New Testament, and 
scarcely less so than in some parts of Thucydides. 

THE TIME OF ITS COMPOSITION. 

Irenacus, bishop of Lyons (A. D. 177-202), is the first writer who 
bears testimony to the time of the composition of the M(M p ro t»bij 
Apocalypse : " For had it been necessary," says he, "that written in om 
his name (the name of the Apocalyptic beast) should be Uva "° ero " 
clearly announced at this present time, it certainly would have been 
proclaimed by him who saw the Apocalypse. For it was seen not 
a long time ago, but almost in our own generation, at the end of the 
reign of Domitian." * According to this statement, the book was 
written about A. D. 95, as Domitian's reign extended from A. 1). 81 
to 96. This testimony is valuable from the fact that Irenreus spent 
the eaily part of his life in Asia Minor, and was acquainted with 
Polycarp, a disciple of John. Yet Irenaeus may have obtained no 
traditional knowledge upon the subject, and may have determined 
the time by critical conjecture. 

Clement of Alexandria, president of its catechetical school (A. D. 
191-200), states that John "returned to Ephesus from the island 
Patmos, when the tyrant was dead." 1 He does not state what tyrant, 
and yet it is probable that by this term he designates the emperor 
who was pre-eminently the tyrant, Nero. But if Domitian is the 
tyrant to whom Clement refers, then the return of John from Patmo* 
could not have been earlier than the close of the year 96, as Do- 
mitian was assassinated in September of that year. John probably 
:lid not live more than two or three years after his return, as Ire- 
nneus states that he lived until the times of Trajan, whose reign 
began A. D. 98. Nor is it probable that he survived long after the 
beginning of this monarch's reign, as at this time he must have been 
between ninety and one hundred years of age. 

'Lib v, cap. xxx. sec. 3. 'Lib. Qui* Dive* Salvetur rap. rIii 
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Now, the incidents that Clement relates of John, after the retail: 
Hero identical from Patmos to Ephesus, cannot well be crowded into 
" tJT *bj two or three years, and some of them do not suit a man 



of his age at that time. Clement states that after Tohn 
returned to Ephesus from Patmos he went by invitation to the 
neighbouring nations, where he appointed bishops and organized 
Churches, and while engaged in this work he saw a young man oi 
fine form and mien, whom he intrusted to the bishop of the place, to 
be trained in Christianity, after which the apostle departed to Ephe- 
sus. " The presbyter, having taken home the young man intrusted 
to him, nourished, kept, cherished, and finally instructed him." But 
after he had baptized the young man, he somewhat relaxed his dili- 
gent care of him. In the course of time the young man is corrupted 
by some of his own age, whom he forms into a band of robbers, 
and becomes their leader. John visited the bishop, and demanded of 
him the ward he had committed to him. The apostle was informed 
that the young man was dead to God and had become a robber, 
upon which, exhibiting strong marks of grief, John borrowed a horse 
and went in pursuit of him, and was conducted by a guide to his 
abode. The young man is brought to a knowledge of his guilt, 
weeps bitterly, and is restored to the Church. 1 

It seems utterly impossible, at least very improbable, that all this 
could have occurred after the year 96, and that John at his great 
age should have travelled on foot through the regions adjacent tc 
Ephesus. Hence we are led to infer that his return from Patmos 
must have been years earlier, and that the tyrant to whom Clement 
refers was Nero. 

Origen, in commenting on Matt, xx, 23, remarks : " The king of 
the Romans, as tradition teaches, condemned John, who bore testi- 
mony on account of the word of truth, to the island of Patmos. 
John shows the following things concerning his own testimony, not 
stating who condemned him, affirming in the Apocalypse : ' I John, 
who am your brother/ etc., . . . and it appears that he saw th? 
Apocalypse in the island." " From this it seems that Origen was 
not certain what emperor had banished John to Patmos. 

Tertullian of Carthage, speaking of the sufferings of Peter and 
Paul at Rome, says: "Where the Apostle John, juter he had been 
thrown into boiling oil and received no injury, is banished to an 

1 We have abridged Clement's account, which he calls " no fable, bat a real nar- 
rative respecting John the Apostle." Quis Dives Salvetur? cap. xliL Clement as 
early as A. D. 170 or 175 travelled extensively in western Asia and in southern Europe, 
and in nrious places he had Christian teachers. The narrative bears the stamp of 
truth. * Tomus xvi. 6. 
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island."' It would seem from the context that Tertullian referred 
the banishment to the time of Nero. No reliance is to be placed 
upon the statement that John was thrown into boiling oil. Had it 
been true, we doubtless would have heard of it from some other 
writers. 

Eusebius, speaking of the persecution of the Christians by Do- 
mitian, remarks : " At this time it is reported (ffareget 
*<fyo?, the story goes) that the Apostle, and at the same tiraeofbanish- 
time evangelist, John, being still alive, was condemned "j entbT Eu J°- 
to dwell in the island Patmos on account of his testimony rome. 
to the divine word." 1 

Epiphanius in the last half of the fourth century states that John 
returned from Patmos in the time of Claudius Caesar * (A. D. 41-54) 
Jerome says that "John wrote the Apocalypse when banished to the 
island Patmos by Domitian, who, after Nero, stirred up a second 
persecution in the fourteenth year of his reign." * 

The titlepage of the Apocalypse in the Syriac version states that 
the book was written in Nero's time/ The value of this testimony, 
however, is diminished by the fact that the present version of the 
Apocalypse in Syriac does not belong to the Peshito, but to the 
Philoxenian version, made about A. D. 500. 

There is nothing satisfactory in the foregoing statements of the 
early fathers respecting John's banishment, yet the most of the tes- 
timony points to the reign of Domitian as the period during which 
John's abode in Patmos occurred, and consequently when the book 
was written. But internal evidence points rather to the latter part 
of Nero's reign as the time of its composition (about A. D. 68). The 
author himself states that he was in the island called Patmos for 
the word of God and for the testimony of Jesus (Sid rdv }.&yov rov 
Beov Kai did rifv papTvptav 'Irjoov) (chap, i, 9). The inference to be 
drawn from this is, that he either took refuge there to escape his 
persecutors, or was banished there. It is true that if Patmos had 
been a populous island at the time we might suppose that he went 
there to preach the gospel. But it is incredible that John would 
leave the populous cities to preach the gospel in an island that must 
have been but sparsely populated. From this passage we infer that 
the book was written during a persecution of the Christians, and 
there are other passages that indicate the same thing. 

1 Ubi Apostolus Joannes, postcaquam, in oleum igneum demersus, nihil passus est, 
in insulam relegatur. Praescrip., cap. xxxvl • Hist. Eccles., iii, cap. xviiL 

' Hseresis li, cap. 12. 4 De Viris IUus. Joannes. 

• " The revelation that was made to the Evangelist John from God in the isle of 
Patmos to which he was banished by Nero Caesar." Bagster's Edition. 
Vol. I.— 48 
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During the first century there were but two persecutions o( any 
_^ w note, those of Nero and Domitian. Under the reign oi 

ibtiity of the one of these Caesars, our book, in all probal ility, had 
u^Ap!l«uyp« * ts or »^ n - Respecting the persecution of Nero, Neander 
in tbe time of remarks : " This persecution was not, indeed, in its im 
Ncn> * mediate effects, a general one ; but fell exclusively on 

the Christians in Rome, accused as the incendiaries of the city, yet 
what had occurred in the capital could not fail of being attended 
with serious consequences, affecting the situation of the Christians, 
whose religion, moreover, was an unlawful one, throughout all the 
provinces." ' In reference to Domitian 's reign, he remarks : "The 
charge of embracing Christianity would, in this reign, be the most 
common one after that of high treason (crimen majestatis). In 
consequence of such accusations many were condemned to death, 
or to the confiscation of their property and banishment to an 
island/'* The declaration made to John, *' Thou must prophesy 
again before many peoples, and nations, and tongues, and kings " 
(chap, x, n), is more suitable to John in the time of Nero than at 
the close of the reign of Domitian, when John was very old, and had 
but two or three years to live. 

** Rise, and measure the temple of God, and the altar, and them that 
written before worsn *P therein. But the court which is without the 
the destruction temple, leave out, and measure it not; for it is given 
«»f Jerusalem. umo the Gentiles . and the holy c i ty shall they tread 

under foot forty and two months " (chap, xi, 1, 2). It seems clear 
from this passage that the Jewish Temple was still standing when 
the book was written ; but the Temple perished when Jerusalem was 
taken by Titus, A. D. 70. With this passage compare Luke xxi, 24 : 
44 And Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled." 

In the description of the great whore who had corrupted the earth, 
sitting upon a beast with seven heads, the angel declares : u The 
seven heads are seven mountains [the seven hills on which Rome 
stood], on which the woman sitteth. And there are seven kings: 
fixe are fallen, and one is, and the other is not yet come ; and when 
he cometh, he must continue a short space. And the beast that 
*as, and is not, even he is the eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth into 
perdition" (chap, xvii, 9-1 1). With the data here furnished, we 
are able to determine approximately the time of the composition of 
the book. Five kings of Rome are fallen ; these would be Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caius Caligula, and Claudius. "One 
is, M that is Nero ; " the other has not yet come ; and when he come I h, 

' Church History, vol. i, 95. * Ibid., p. 96. 
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he must continue a short space ;" that is Galba, who reigned but 
seven months. " And the beast that was, and is not, 'even he is the 
eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition." This seems 
to refer to Nero, who was expected to reappear upon the stage of 
the Roman world. Tacitus remarks: " About the same time 
(A. D. 70) Achaia and Asia were troubled by a false alarm, as if 
Nero [who had been dead about two years] was about to make his 
appearance. Various were the reports concerning his death, and 
for this reason many pretended that he was alive, and not a few 
really believed it." ' " Let him that hath understanding count the 
number of the beast ; for it is the number of a man ; and his num- 
ber is six hundred and threescore and six" (chap, xiii, 18). Ir- 
enaeus ' suggests names, the letters of which will make 666, among 
which he gives AATEINOI (LATINOS), which is favoured by 
Bleek.' But it is stated that the number of the Apocalyptic beast 
is the number of a man, and therefore it is better to suppose, with 
Fritzsche, Benary, Hitzig, Reuss, Stuart, and Mangold, that Nero is 
intended, whose name in Hebrew, jnj tap, Kesar Neron, makes 
666 ; thus : p=ioo ; D=6o; "1=200 ; ^=50 ; 1=200 ; 1=6 ; ^=50. This 
would add something to the proof that the book was written in Nero's 
reign. 

Here the question arises, What light does the linguistic charactei 
of the work throw upon the time of its composition ? The style m 
The Greelrof John's Gospel is more regular and freer JU^ 1 } » m po! 
from Hebraisms than is that of the Apocalypse. To the «**<»• 
hypothesis, which we hold, that both books proceeded from the 
same author, this difference of style offers no objection, but is easily 
explained, if we suppose the Apocalypse to have been composed 
in Nero's reign. This being the earlier work, gives us a style and 
language in which the Hebrew idiom * still cleaves to the author ; 
while the Gospel, written probably fifteen or twenty years later, 
exhibits a higher degree of Grecian culture, the result of a long 
abode in Ephesus. But on the hypothesis that both books were 
written by the same author about the same time, the difference of 
language is not so easily explained. The composition of the book 
is placed in the time of Galba (A. O. 68-69) by Lttcke,' Dc Wette,* 

1 Sub idem t cm pus Achafa atquc Asia falso exterritae, velut Nero adventaret ; vario 
iap?r exitu ejus rumore, eoque pluribus vivere eum fingentibus credentibusquc. IltsL 
lib. ii, cap. 8. 

•He gives KTAN6A2, AATEINOX, and TEITAN. Lib. ▼, cap. xxx, sec 3. 

• Einleitung, p. 715. 

•It is probable that John left Palestine some time before the Jewish war, perhnps 
about A. D. 65-67. * Die Oflenbamng des Johannes, p. 84a * Ein!eitung, p. 416- 
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Neander,' Ewald, and Gieseler ;* in the time of Nero by Professor 
Stuart ;' in A. D. 68-70 by Bleek ; * at the end of 68 or beginning of 
69 by Hilgenfeld.* Hengstenberg ' and Ebrard * place it near the 
end of the reign of Domitian (95-96). But as the book was written 
in the midst of the persecution of the Church, it is best to place iu 
composition not later than the first part of A. D. 63, as Nero died in 
the June of that year. Although I have been led to this conclusion 
1 am fully aware of the force of the arguments for the Domitian date, 
and confess that the evidence for either view is far from conclusive. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE APOCALYPSE. 

" The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to 
show unto his servants things which must shortly come to pass; 
and he sent and signified it by his angel unto his servant John: 
who bare record of the word of God, and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, whatever he saw " (chap, i, 1, 2). Such is the statement of 
the author respecting himself. He further states : " I John, who 
also am your brother, and companion in tribulation, and in the 
kingdom and patience in Jesus, was in the isle that is called Pat- 
mos, for the word of God and for the testimony of Jesus," * «. t. A* (ch. 
i f 9). The last part of this verse refers to the testimony the author 
bore to the truth of Christianity as an eyewitness of the sufferings 
and glory of Christ. In the words, " his servant John : who bore tes- 
timony to the word of God," etc., we think there is a designation 
of the Apostle John. And who but an apostle would take it upon 
himself to address the Churches in Asia in such an authoritative 
tone, to chasten and to rebuke them ? Could John the presbyter, to 
whom some have ascribed the book, be expected during the lifetime 
of the Apostle John to do this ? * But little, indeed, is known of this 
John, and nothing to indicate such a position as the author of this 
book held, to whom it is said, " Thou must prophesy again before 
many people, and nations, and tongues, and kings " (chap, x, 11). 

It might be supposed that John would not have inserted his name 
in the book, as he has not done it in his Gospel, nor in his Epistles. 
Yet he clearly indicates that he is the author of the Gospel by stat- 
ing, " And he that saw it bare record, and his record is true," etc., 

1 Planting and Training, pp. 397, 398. f Church History, vol. i, p. 97, 

"Commentary on Apocalypse, voL i, p. 274. 'Einleitung, p. 723. 
'Einleitung, p. 447. , DieOffenbaningJohannet,p.3a 

T Wissenschaft. Kritik. der Evang. Geschichte, p. 1241. 

• We have followed the critical Texts of Tischendorf and Tregelies. 

* If the book had been written before the arrival of the Apostle John in Ephesns 
this objection to its having been composed by the presbyter would be invalid. 
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(chap, xix, 35). Prophets and the writers of Epistles insert tbeii 
names in their works. In this statement, however, we must except 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistles of John, which are 
anonymous. On the other hand, the writers of sacred history omit 
their names in their works. We should, therefore, look for the 
name of the author in the Apocalypse, because it is both epistolary 
and prophetic. 

THE TESTIMONY OP THE EARLY. CHURCH RESPECTING ITS AUTHOR. 

Justin Martyr, (n his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, written 
about A. D. 150, supports his millenarian views by unanimous 
quoting the Apocalypse : " Since also among us a certain Se tl two e ^tali 
man by the name of John, one of the apostles of Christ, centuries, 
in the revelation made to him, prophesied that those who believe in 
our Christ will spend a thousand years in Jerusalem." 1 Irenaeus, 
bishop of Lyons (A. D. 177-202), referring to the kings of the Ro- 
man empire, says : " John the disciple of the Lord in the Apocalypse 
showed," etc." Clement of Alexandria quotes the Apocalypse with 
the remark, M As John says in the Apocalypse." * Tertullian of 
Carthage, of nearly the same age (about A. D. 200), remarks: "The 
Apostle John in the Apocalypse describes a sword proceeding from 
the mouth of God." 4 

Eusebius states that Theophilus, bishop of Antioch (A. D. 169- 
180), wrote a work "with the title Concerning the Heresy of Her- 
mogenes, in which he made use of testimonies from the Apocalypse 
of John." 1 s He also says that Melito, bishop of Sardis (about A. D. 
169)9 wrote'a work On the Devil and the Apocalypse of John.* 

Apollonius (about A. D. 190), in a work against the Montanists, 
M makes use of testimonies from the Apocalypse of John, and relates 
that a dead man in Ephesus had been raised to life through the 
divine power by this same John." T He must have ascribed the book 
to the Apostle John, as we can hardly suppose he would have attrib- 
uted to any other the power to raise the dead. 

In the account of the sufferings of the Christian martyrs of Lyons 
and Vienna, written by Christians of those cities to the Christians 
of Asia and Phrygia (about A. D. 177), we have' the following ref- 
erences to the Apocalypse : " That the Scripture may be fulfilled, 

1 Kal fcrttAjr xaX nop* $fttv M\p rtf $ brofta 'Iudviw , elf rbv totoorSXutv roO Xp«TTOf\ 
h» &iro*aX6fei yevo/ihy airr$ x/Ata try wodfaeiv iv lepaveaXq/t rotif r£ ^furip^ Xpia rf 
mierefoavrac irpoe^rnxye.— Sec 81. 

'Lib. v, cap. xxvi, 1. 'Strom., vi, cap. xiit 

• Adversus Marc., Hi, cap. adv. * Hist Eccles., iv, cap. wrir. 

* Ibid., iv, cap. xxvi. ' In Eusebius, v, cap. xviii 
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He thai is unjust, let him be unjust still 1 (Apoc. xxii, n); "iollow- 
ing the Lamb wherever he goes M (chap, xiv, 4). 

Cyprian of Carthage (about A. D. 250) in various places quotes 
the Apocalypse. 1 Origen (about A. D. 230) exclaims : " What shall 
I say concerning John, who leaned upon the breast of Jesus, and 
who left one Gospel, acknowledging that he was able to write so 
many that not even the world could contain them ? He also wrote 
the Apocalypse" etc. 1 

Hippolytus (about A. D. 240), according to Jerome, wrote a com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse, and in his Refutation of all Heresies 
attributes the Apocalypse to John. 4 On his Cathedra, discovered in 
1551 (belonging probably to the sixth century), is inscribed as one 
of his works : Anokoyla vnty tqv tarH 'Judvvfp> kvayyeXiov tai ano- 
saAv^eu?, A Defence of the Gospel of John and the Apocalypse? In 
the Canon of Muratori (about A. D. 160) it is stated : " We receive 
the Apocalypse ol John." 

The Apocalypse, however, was not received into the Peshito- 

Not in the Syriac version of the second century, though Hug has 
MUto4yriM attempted to show c that this version originally contained 
rm * mm the Apocalypse, and that in the fourth century it was 

gradually left out of the books composing it. He refers to the fact 
that the Syrian writer, Ephraem (about A. D. 350), quotes the Apoca- 
lypse, which he contends Ephraem could not have done unless the 
book had been translated into Syriac, as he did not understand 
Greek/ But inasmuch as Ephraem took with him in his travels a 
Greek interpreter, it by no means follows that he could not trans- 
late a few passages in the Apocalypse, or in any other book of the 
New Testament. How many men there are who can read foreign 
languages, but can not speak them with any degree of fluency ! But 
it is not easy to believe that if the Apocalypse had originally formed 

'In Eusebius, v, cap. L 

• Lib. de Opere et Eleemos., xiv ; Lib. de Bono Patientiae, xxi. 

•T/ del icepl rod &van*o6vTO{ Xiytiv kid rd orij^oc rod 'Jiyood, Tcrfwov. . . . m Eyp*+t 
6k Kal rip 'AirojcdAv^tv. . • .—In Eusebius, Hist Eccles., vi, 25. 

* Page 392. * See Gieseler, Church History, vol. i, pp. 225, 226 
•Einleitung, Vierte Auf. Erst Theil., pp. 306-308. 

v Theodoret states that Ephraem had not enjoyed a Greek education (Hist Ecd , 
lib. iv, cap. xxvi), and similar is the statement of Sozomen (Hist Eccles., lib. iii, 
cap. xvi). On the other hand, Photius asserts that Ephraem was not meanly edu- 
cated in the Greek language (natdevdelc 6k tal rip TSAAfya yXuaaaw ofc ayewuf ) 
Codex cexxviii. Assemani affirms that Gregory of Nyssa, Amphilochius in his life 
of Basil, Metaphrastes in his life of Ephraem, and all the Syrians, show tha» Ephraem 
was acquainted with Greek, and that his knowledge of this tongue is evident from 
his writings. Bibliotheca Oriental is, torn, i, p. 55 ; from the Peabody Library, Bali 
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a part of the Peshito version, it would have been left out at a subse- 
quent time. It, indeed, seems strange that the Apocalypse, which 
we have seen was so well attested in the second century, formed no 
part of this version which belongs to the centun . Nor is it easy to 
explain the omission. It is, however, possible, that the authors of 
the version were strong opponents of the Millenarians, who derived 
their chief support from the Apocalypse, and that they feared the 
translation of that book would disseminate the Millenarian doctrine 
among the Syrian Churches/ .It would appear from Eusebius that 
Caius, presbyter of Rome (about A. D. 200), attributed the Apoca- 
lypse to Cerinthus : " But Cerinthus/' says Caius, " who by means of 
Revelations, as having been written by a great Apostle [John ?], by 
feigning wonderful things as having been shown him by angels, in- 
troduces them to us, affirming that after the resurrection the king- 
dom of Christ will be upon the earth," etc." 

The Alogians (about A. D. 180) attributed both the Gospel of 
John and the Apocalypse to Cerinthus, who flourished in the last 
part of the first century.' From the foregoing testimonies it is seen, 
that until the middle of the third century the testimony to the 
Apocalypse as the work of the Apostle John is almost unanimous. 
This is of the highest importance ; and the testimony of Justin and Ire- 
naeus is especially valuable, as the Dialogue of the former, in which 
the Apocalypse is ascribed to the Apostle John, was held in Ephe- 
sus about fifty years after the death of John ; and I re naeus was born 
in Asia Minor, and lived there about A. D. 150, 4 and was acquainted 
with Polycarp. According to the testimony of Andreas in the last 
part of the fifth century, Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, also received 
the Apocalypse. 

The first important opponent of the apostolic origin of the book 
was Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria (A. D. 248-265). Dig—i,,, 1Mt 
In his work on the Promises he giyes the unfavour- doubter of tta 
able views of some of his predecessors concerning the g8nulnene-i " 
Apocalypse, and then states his own opinions. He affirms that the 
hook is covered with such a thick v*eil that he cannot penetrate its 
meaning, yet confesses that it may have a sense too deep for 

1 In illustration of this, we may cite what Philostorgius (about A. D. 425) says of 
1 Ifilas, bishop of the Goths: " He translated into their language all the Scriptures, 
*\wrpt, indeed, the Kings [two Books of Samuel and two of Kings], since they con- 
tain a history of wars, and the (Gothic) nation is fond of war, and needs rather a 
bridle upon their ^pensity to war than a spur to it" — Ecdes. Hist., lib. ii, 5. 

'Hist. E<x:les. t iii, 28. 

'Epiphanius, after speaking both of the Gospel and the Apocalypse, says : " The 7 
(the Alogians) affirm that these do not belong to John, but to Cerinthus."— Hxr . Ii, 3 

* At a later period he was bishop of Lyons. 
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him. He grants that the book was written by a John, but not the 
apostle of that name, since the style of the Apocalypse differs from 
that of the Gospel and the Epistles of that apostle. He think* the 
book was written by the presbyter John of Ephesus. The acute 
objections of this bishop have furnished the staple for the subse- 
quent attacks on the Apocalypse. 

The opposition of Dionysius to the Apocalypse evidently, in part 
Causes of the at l east > g rew out of n ' s relations to the Chiliasts. A 
ripposition of sensual Chiliasm was prevailing in the province of Ar- 
Woaj ' m ' senoe, the bishop of which was Nepos. So far did the 
Chiliasts carry their fanatical views, that whole Churches separated 
themselves from communion with the mother Church at Alexandria. 
Dionysius refuted them. It would be very natural for him to de- 
grade, as much as possible, the book which was the chief support of 
the sect that had given him so much trouble. 

Eusebius, of Csesarea Palestine, the Church historian, who flour- 
ished in the first part of the fourth century, doubts the 
othen of the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse. " After these (canon- 
F * UMr1, ical Scriptures)," says he, " is to be placed, if thought fit, 

the Apocalypse of John, concerning which, at the proper time, we 
will explain the (various) opinions." Again, "besides these, as 1 
said, if it is thought fit, (let) the Apocalypse of John (be added), 
which some, as I said, reject, but others place among the acknowl- 
edged Scriptures." ' It appears from the foregoing quotations that 
the criticism of Dionysius perplexed him. 

About the middle of the fourth century the Apocalypse is quoted 
as an authority by Athanasius ; * it is ascribed to John the evangelist 
by Gregory * of Nyssa,by Ambrose 4 of Milan, by Didymus * of Alex- 
dria, by Epiphanius* of Cyprus, and by Basil the Gieat T of Cappa- 
docia, and was contained in the canon of Rufinus * of Aquileia. 

•Hist Eccles., iii, cap. xxv. •Oratio i. Contra Arianos, 1 1. 

•In quoting Apoc Hi, 15. he says, " I heard the Evangelist John in hidden things, 
saying," etc., in Suam Ordinationem. Also in Com. in Psalm, he quotes the Apoc- 
alypse as John's, cap. x. 

4 He observes, "John the evangelist says there was a red horse upon which the 
Lord was sitting.'*— De Trinitate, cap. xxvii. 

• He remarks, "John the theologian said in the Gospel, ... hut in the Api calypec. 
• He who is, and who was,' " etc.— De Trinitate, lib. i, cap. xv. 

• Hseresis H, cap. xxxiv. It is omitted in the Canon of Scripture of the Cowcii 
of Laodicea (about A. D. 363). 

T He quotes, as belonging to the Evangelist, passages from John's Gospel, an I 
adds, "And in the Apocalypse, 'He who was, and who is,'" etc., after which l.e 
gives passages as Paul's, from which it is clear that he ascribes it to the EvangelM. 
Adversus Eunomium, lib. iv, sec. I. •Comment in Symb. Apostolic. 37. 
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These six writers flourished in the last half of the fourth century 
Abut the same time it is quoted as an authority by Macarius.' 
The distinguished biblical scholar, Jerome, who flourished in the 
last part of the fourth century and in the beginning of the fifth, 
ascribes the Apocalypse to the Apostle John.* About the same time 
it was received as canonical by Augustine.' It is attributed to the 
Apostle John by Cyril 4 of Alexandria (A. D. 412-444). It was con- 
tained in the Memphitic, Thebaic, iEthiopic, and Armenian versions, 
and in all probability in the Gothic/ Although not found in the 
Peshito-Syriac version, it is quoted as canonical Scripture by 
Ephraem - the Syrian (f 378). On the other hand, it is omitted in 
the catalogue of Cyril * of Jerusalem (about A. D. 350). Gregory 
Nazianzen (in the last half of the fourth century) omits the Apoca- 
lypse in his canon of Scripture, and remarks after naming. the seven 
Catholic Epistles: "You have them all. If there is any (book) 
besides these, it is not genuine." * In another place, however, he 
says: "Some receive the Apocalypse of John as genuine, but the 
most affirm it to be spurious." * 

Chrysostom, archbishop of Constantinople (about A. D. 400), 
omits the Apocalypse in his canon of Scripture. 1 * He omitted by 
had previously been presbyter at Antioch, and his canon cnrysosioin. 
of Scripture is accordingly that of the Syrian Church, which received 
only three Catholic Epistles, and rejected the Apocalypse. 

The Apocalypse, it appears, was rejected by Theodoret, bishop 
of Cyrrhus, in Syria (about A. D. 420-457), as we have found no 
reference to the book in his voluminous writings." In his canon he 

"Homil xxx. 

•De Viris Illus. Joannes. a De Doctrina Christ, lib. ii, cap. viii. 

* " The wise John testifies to the Son that he was without beginning in time : ' In 
the beginning was the Word ;' saying, after these things, ' lie who was, and who 
is,' M etc (Apoc i, 8). Ilepl *Aycaf «a* 'Opoov aiov Tpuidof. Dialog, ii. 

* Of this version no part of the Apocalypse is preserved. 

- On Ephraem, Assemani remarks : " In this language (the Syriac) the holy doc- 
tor quotes the Apocalypse of John as a part of canonical Scripture" (In hoc scr- 
tnone citat s. doctor Apocalypsim Joannis tanquam canonicam Scripture partem). 
— Bibliothcca Orientals, torn, i, p. 141, from the Pcabody Library, Baltimore. 

f Catechesis, iv, Dc Decern Dogmat., xxxvi. 

•Carminum, lib. i, 261, 262. 'Ibid., lib. ii, 1 104, 1 105. 

* Synopsis Scrip. Sac. In the Lexicon of Suidas (in its piesent form not earlier 
than al'isut A. D. 1 100) it is stated at the end of a short article on the Apostle John : 
•* Chrysostom receives his three Epistles and the Apocalypse." But this statement, 
contradicting Chrysostom himself, is of no value, and is out of place. It appears to 
have been inserted to claim his testimony to the Second and Third John, and the 
Apocalypse rejected by him. 

:1 In the index to his works at the end of the fifth volume (Migne's edition) it 11 
ttated. " Nowhtre does Theodoret make use of the Apocalypse on the Song of Sol* 
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seems to /have followed the Syrian Church. Nicephorus, patriaich 
of Constantinople (A. D. 806-815), P^ces the Apocalypse among the 
disputed writings. 1 
In concluding the ancient testimonies concerning the book, we 

mm of an- must * av stress u P on tne ^ act tnat tne great mass of 
otont teatimo- them is decidedly favourable to the apostolic origin* and 
117 favourable. t ^ at tne c ^£ e f opposition to it sprang from dogmatic 
grounds. 

44 At the period of the Reformation," says De Wette, <4 doubt? re- 
opinions held s P ect * n g tne apostolic origin of the Apocalypse gen- 
ty modem crit- erally again awoke with criticism, and Erasmus, Carl- 
apostouc 1 ori- stadt, Luther, and Zwingle expressed themselves either 
gin of Apoca- by hints or decidedly against it."* De Wette denies 
^* e ' that the Apodalypse is the work of the Apostle John, on 

the ground that in its style and contents it differs greatly from the 
Gospel and Epistles of that apostle. He affirms that nothing need 
prevent our acceding to the ancient* opinion that another John, 
the so-called presbyter, is the author, provided we place the com- 
position of the writing and his authority in the Churches of Asia 
Minor, presupposed according to chapters ii, iii, before the abode 
of the Apostle John in that country. 4 

Quite similar are the objections of LOcke to the apostolical origin 
John the pre*- of the book : " The difference of language in the Apoca- 
af^LTautbor typ se arj d in the remaining writings of John in the New 
by LOoke. Testament is so great, of such an individual and mental 
character — in short, a difference of individual genius in the similai 
original use of the New Testament Greek — that even if we should 
grant that John's circle of words is not foreign to the author of the 
Apocalypse, nevertheless, the identity of its author with that of the 
Gospel and Epistles, especially of the First Epistle, can in no way 
be maintained, but the contrary is in the highest degree probable."* 
Again, 44 If all critical experience and rules in such literary questions 
do not deceive us, then it is as firmly established that the evangel- 
ist and the author of the Apocalypse are two different Johns, as it 
is in the very similar problem of the Epistle of the Hebrews, tl«at 
the Apostle Paul did not write it." 

Bleek remarks : 44 The Apocalypse, indeed, exhibits many resem- 
blances to the other writings of John, as well in the manner of pres- 

omon, where, in accordance with his hypothesis, he could hare done so to a very 
great extent, as in Psalm xlv ; nor where the place seemed to require it, as i, 1217, 
Concerning Heaven and the Church" 

1 Qu* Scrip. Canon. • Einleit., p. 43a 

• Dionysius of Alexandria and Eusebius alone favoured this view, as it appear* 

• Einleitun^, pp. 420-423. * Die Offenbarung des Johannes, p. 6S0. 
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entation as in style and use oflanguage ; yet this is shown more or less 
in single points only, while on the other hand, in its entire character 
there is manifested a great difference, and such as can scarcely be 
explained on the supposition of identity of authorship." * He re- 
gards John the presbyter as most probably its author.* 

Neander expresses himself as follows : " We cannot acknowledge 
the Apocalypse as the work of the Apostle M (John), and after dis- 
cussing the question, whether it was not written by John the pres- 
byter, of Ephesus, he says : " It is, then, more probable that the 
author, a disciple of John, by some circumstance unknown to us, 
having devoted himself to write on a subject, which he had received 
mediately or immediately from the Apostle, thought himself justi- 
fied [!] in introducing John as the speaker." ' Ewald also favours the 
* view that John the presbyter wrote the book. 

On the other hand, Gieseler, who is inferior to none of these men 
in learning and critical ability, and who is also a man fllCTOltw . flTtnir , 
of great candour, remarks : " I cannot, however, bring toe apostoue 
myself to refuse to the Apostle John the authorship of orlgl11 ' 
this book. The author designates himself as the Apostle ; the oldest 
witnesses declare him to be so. Had the book been forged in his 
name thirty years before his death, he would certainly have contra- 
dicted it, and this contradiction would have reached us through 
Iren&us from the school of John's disciples. On the contrary, the 
later contradictions of the apostolic origin proceed from doctrinal 
prepossessions alone. The internal difference in language and mode 
of thought between the Apocalypse which John (whose education 
was essentially Hebrew, and his Christianity Jewish-Christian of the 
Palestinian character) wrote, and the Gospel and Epistles which 
he had composed after an abode of from twenty to thirty years 
among the Greeks, is a necessary consequence of the different re- 
lations in which the writer was placed, so that the opposite would 
excite suspicion. There is much at the same time that is cognate, 
proving continuousness of culture in the same author." * 

That the apostolic John is the author of the Apocalypse has been 
held by Eichhorn, Hug, Bertholdt, Guericke, Stuart, Hengstenberg, 
Auberlen, Ebrard, BOhmer, Lange, Hase, Luthardt, and others, and 
we confess that we see no good reason for rejecting this view. Wc lay 
t o stress upon the fact that the Tubingen * school acknowledges the 

1 F.inleitung, p. 724. • Ibid., p. 727. 

* Htstoiy of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church, vol. i, 396, 397. 

* Church History, American Edition, p. 97. 

* Baur, Kirchengeschichte der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, pp. 146-148, Dritte An* 
gabe. Hiigenfeld, Einleitung, pp 407-452. 
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apostolic origin of the Apocalypse, since they do this that lliey raaj 
the more readily attack the genuineness of John's Gospel from its 
difference of style. 

The only plausible ground on which the apostolic origin of the 
No nifflcient Apocalypse can be denied is its difference in style and 
roam for de- language from the Gospel and Epistle of John. But 
toiio ortgtu of this is very unsafe ground, especially as the Apocal) pse 
iheApoeainm. was wr jtten probably fifteen or twenty years earlier 
than these other works, and the subject is entirely different. Who 
would expect to find the poems of a distinguished author similar to 
his prose writings ? The Apocalypse is a prophetic book. Its vis- 
ions are of the grandest, and often of the most terrible, character. 
It is impossible for a writer, in such an ecstatic state, not to speak 
and write in a lofty and symbolic style. The human spirit labours to 
give utterance to its magnificent conceptions; language is taxed to 
its utmost, and the mind, excited to the highest degree of tension, 
lays hold upon whatever will express its deep emotions. And it 
must be borne in mind that John wrote in the very midst of his 
awful visions. Had years elapsed before he wrote them down, the 
style and language would probably have been different. How un- 
like, too, is the language of Christ when predicting the destruction 
of Jerusalem (Matt, xxiv ; Mark xiii ; Luke xxi) and that which he 
generally employs! 

Nor can it be urged with any force against the apostolic origin of 
the Apocalypse, that its tone is not that which we should expect from 
the loving John, who dwells in the Gospel so much upon the love of 
Christ, and so rarely upon Christ's sterner attributes. The occasion 
of his writing was different. In the Gospel he discusses the pro- 
found internal relations existing between Christ and his Father, and 
between Christ and his followers. The discourses of our Lord that 
bear upon the subject he gives in their fulness. These are the rays 
of divine truth which he perfectly reflected, while the other evangel- 
ists reflected other rays. 

When John wrote the Apocalypse, it Was a time of bitter persecu- 
tion. The power of the Roman empire was arrayed against Chris- 
tianity; the sword was drawn against the Church. To meet this 
terrible enemy, Christ is represented as a mighty conqueror, before 
whom every foe is prostrated, and the power of the world brought tc 
naught. Nor let it be said that this last representation of Christ is 
inconsistent with his character as drawn in the Gospels, nor thai 
John in his different writings is inconsistent with himself; for souls 
the most amiable are frequently the most severe when once aroused. 
The divine goodness itself, when it has been repeatedly spurned 
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becomes implacable and our Saviour, in the very midst of dis- 
courses full of benevolence and goodness, declares : " Upon whom- 
soever this stone [himself] shall fall, it will grind him to powder " 
(Matt, xxi, 44; Luke xx, 18). Is there any thing in the description 
which John gives in the Apocalypse at variance with what he gives 
in his Gospel ? In the latter it is said : " The hour is coming, in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
foi th • they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they 
that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation " (chap, v, 
a8, 29). 

But if the addresses to the seven Churches are the real words of 
Christ, if the visions are not the offspring of John's imagination, 
then we should expect in the Apocalypse a different presentation of 
divine truth from what John himself might have given. Very dif- 
ferent was the case when he wrote the Gospel ; from the multitude 
of Christ's discourses and acts he could select those that best suited 
his taste or purpose, and fill up what had been left incomplete in 
Christ's history by the other Evangelists. In the Apocalypse he 
delivers all the messages to the Churches; he is ordered to write 
what he sees. Little room is left for the display of his subjectivity. 

But notwithstanding the difference of style between the Apoca- 
lypse and the Gospel and Epistles of John, we shall po|ntg 
find, upon a close scrutiny of the former, a great deal lianty between 
that is decidedly Johannean, and which may, after all, 5 e john"§*oo£ 
render the apostolic origin .of the book highly probable pel and that of 
from internal evidence. The verb vinpv, to conquer, to theA P° c » 1 yP ie - 
overcome, occurs in the Apocalypse sixteen times ; in the first Epistle 
of John six times ; in the Gospel of John once ; in all the rest of 
the New Testament but four times. 'Apvtov, lamb, occurs twenty-eight 
times in the Apocalypse ; it is found once in John's Gospel and no- 
where else ; but dpvdc, lamb, occurs twice in John's Gospel, and twice 
in all the rest of the New Testament, and one of these is a quotation 
from the Old Testament, which the Ethiopian eunuch was reading. 
Maprup/a, testimony, occurs nine times in the Apocalypse,/wr/^» times 
in the Gospel of John, and seven times in his Epistles; in all the 
rest of the New Testament, seven times. AiV»?v, to thirst, is used in a 
spiritual sense at least twice in the Apocalypse, three times in John's 
Gospsl, and once in Matthew's Gospel. In a physical sense, nine or 
ten times in all the New Testament. In Apocalypse xxii, 17 it is 
said : " And let him that is athirst come, and take the water of life 
freely." With this compare John vii, 37 : " If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink." There is no other passage in the 
New Testamert like these two. "Behold. I stard at the door, and 
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knock : If any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with mc " (Apoc. iii, 20). 
With this compare John xiv, 23 : " If a man love me, he will keep 
my words: and my Father will love him, and we will come untc 
him, and make our abode with him." "Unto him that loved us 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood M (Apoc. i, 5). There 
is no passage in the New Testament which so strikingly resembles 
this as First John i, 7 : " The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleans* 
eth us from all sin." " And he was clothed with a vesture dipped 
in blood, and his name is called The Word (Logos) of God " (Apoc 
TbevertMtfpe- xix, 13). Christ is nowhere else in the New Testament 
»****»• called "The Word" (Logos), except in John's Gospel. 
In Hebrews iv, 12, " For the word of God is quick and powerful," 
etc., the reference is not to the personal Word, Christ, but to divine 
truth in its all-searching power. "Behold, he cometh with clouds; 
and every eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him" 
(Apoc. i, 7). In this passage there is a reference both to Zechariah 
xii, 10, and to John xix, 34, 37, where it is stated that one of the 
soldiers pierced the side of Christ, and that the Scripture saith: 
"They shall look on him whom they pierced." Both in Apocalypse 
i, 7 and in John xix, 37, ^«civnyaav, they pierced, is used, which is 
a correct translation of the Hebrew Tpi, in Zechariah xii, 10, but is 
the translation of neither the LXX nor the Targum of Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel. Now the use of this same word for pierced, both in 
the Gospel and in the Apocalypse, is no slight proof of identity of 
authorship. " Who bare record of the word of God, and of the 
testimony of Jesus Christ," etc. (Apoc. t, 2); with this compare 
John xix, 35, where, speaking of himself, th^author says: "And he 
that saw it bare record, and his record is true." 'AA^tvoc, true, 
occurs ten times in the Apocalypse, eight times in John's Gospel, 
four times in his First Epistle ; elsewhere in the New Testament, 
Jive times only. 

It is a peculiarity of John to state his propositions affirmatively, and 
at the same time to deny their contraries. Thus respecting the 
Baptist : " And he confessed, and denied not " (John i, 20). " God 
is light, and in him is no darkness at all " (1 John i, 5). "We lie, 
and do not the truth M (verse 6). This method of statement espec- 
ially abounds in his First Epistle. 1 Nor is this peculiarity of John 
wanting in the Apocalypse : " For my name's sake hast laboured, and 
hast not fainted ;" " Thou holdest fast my name, and hast not denied 
my faith M (chap, ii, 3, 13). "I will not blot out his name out of 

1 Kor this peculiarity, common to the Gospel and Epistle, see the proofs of :h# 
identity of authorship of both in The Genuineness of John's Gospel. 
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the book of life, but I will confess his name before my Father," etc 
(chap, iii, 5). " And hast kept my word, and hast not denied inj 
name " (verse 8). ** Which say they are Jews, and are not, but do 
lit " (verse 9). "That thou mayestbe clothed, and that the shame 
of thy nakedness do not appear " (verse 18). 

There is nothing in the doctrines of the Apocalypse al variance 
with the other writings of John, or with the r^st of the Nothln - , n fbe 
New Testament. Although the writer is manifestly of dormi* of itie 
the Jewish race, and seems warmly attached to his people, vajrSnTO^witb 
there is rothing of an exclusive nature in the book, and therwtof n«w 
he represents, in addition to those saved from the tribes 
of Israel, a " great multitude which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues " (chap, vii, 9). 

In the description of the New Jerusalem he states that in the 
foundations of its walls are " the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb " (chap, xxi, 14). That Paul is not included in this list shows 
no hostility toward him on the part of the writer, as the original 
apostles were twelve in number. Besides this, in a book, the num- 
bers of which in most cases are artificial, no stress is to be laid upon 
the number twelve. 

In the description of the hundred and forty-four thousand saints 
in heaven, it is said : "These are they which were not defiled with 
women, for they are virgins (ovrol elatv 01 fiera yvvcuKuv ovk fyio- 
Xvvdrpav irapdivoi yap elaiv) (chap, xiv, 4). We are not to under- 
stand by this that the writer attached great importance to celibacy, 
or that he made it necessary to salvation, for the meaning is as well 
expressed by Robinson : " For they are virgins, that is, chaste* pure, 
free from all whoredom and uncleanness as the symbols of idolatry." 
(Greek Lexicon). It is, indeed, clear that the author of the book 
held the marriage relation as holy, otherwise he would not have 
represented the union of Christ and his Church under the figure of 
a marriage (chap, xix, 7-9). 

In concluding this part of our -subject we may ask, Who but the 
Apostle John could have written the sublime book? We have no 
reason to suppose that the presbyter John was capable of it. John 
the Ap >sth\ if we are to judge from the Gospel which he wrote, \i as 
competent for the task. His appreciation and appropriation of the 
piofound discourses of Christ shows his mental power. Minds that 
in.;ke great use of symbols and imagery are often incapable of deep 
and philosophical reflection; but profound Intellects ran, if they 
wish, employ bold imagery and striking symbols. 
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CONTENTS OF THE APOCALYPSE, 

The book opens with the statement that it is a revelation from 
God, made by his angel to John while in Patmos. After greeting 
the seven Churches of Asia, John gives a sublime description of 
Christ, who appears to him and directs him to write to seven Churches 
in Asia, namely, unto Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sard is, 
Philadelphia, and Laodicea (chap. i). The two following chapters 
contain the messages to these Churches, in which they aie praised or 
censured according as they have fulfilled or neglected the require- 
ments of the Gospel. 

John describes the throne of God, its occupant, the twenty-four 
elders, the four cherubim, and the worship rendered to the Almighty 
in heaven, which he beholds in the Spirit (chap. iv). He describes 
the book with seven seals in the right hand of Him who sits upon the 
throne, which no one could open and read, or look upon. Weeping 
on this account, he is checked by one of the elders, and assured that 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah is able to open the book. He there- 
upon describes the Lamb, who takes the book, and is worshipped 
by the host of heaven (chap. v). The opening of six seals of the 
book by the Lamb, and the events that followed, are portrayed 
(chap, vi): Four angels hold the four winds of heaven, to prevent 
their hurting the earth before seals are set upon the servan s of God. 
He gives the number one hundred and forty-four thousand as re- 
deemed from among the tribes of Israel, after which he describes an 
innumerable host of the redeemed of all nations standing before the 
throne and worshipping God. Their happy condition is described 
(chap. vii). An angel offers incense with the prayers of the saints. 
Seven angels with seven trumpets are prepared to sound. Great 
disasters follow the successive soundings of six of these trumpets 
(chaps, viii, ix). An angel with a little book in his hand comes 
down from heaven, and swears that time shall be no longer. John, 
as commanded, takes the little book out of the angel's hand, and 
devours it (chap. x). • 

The prophesying of the two witnesses, and the events connected 
with their ministry, follow. The seventh angel sounds, and the king- 
doms of the world are converted to Christ ; God is praised in heaven 
(chap. xi). An account is given of the birth of the man-child who 
is to rule the nations. A description follows of the war in heaven 
and the defeat of Satan, who, being cast out upon the earth, perse- 
cutes the pious children of the mother of the man-child (chap. xii). 
A description is given of the beast with seven heads and ten horns — to 
whom the dragon gives his seat and power — and also of a second beast 
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that slays all who refuse to worship him (chap. xiii). A hundred 
and forty-four thousand saints stand with the Lamb on Mount Zion. 
An angel proclaims the everlasting gospel; a second angel an* 
nounces the fall of Babylon, and a -third the punishment of those 
who in any way acknowledge the beast Those who die in the Lord 
are pronounced happy. The reaping of the harvest of the earth is 
described (chap. xiv). Seven angels have the seven last plagues. 
A description is given of those who have gained the victory over the 
beast One of the four cherubim gives seven vials full of divine 
wrath to seven angels (chap. xv). John describes the pouring out 
of the vials of wrath by the seven angels, and the disasters that 
follow (chap. xvi). He describes the great whore, her crimes, 
and the kings who shall destroy her. He states that she repre- 
sents the city (Rome) that rules over the earth (chap. xvii). The 
fall of Babylon is announced. What she now is and what she 
shall be are described. The marriage of the Lamb is announced. 
The angel refuses to be worshipped. Christ is described as a war- 
rior engaged in battle with the kings of the earth and their armies. 
The beast and the false prophet are captured and punished, and 
the remnant of Christ's foes are slain by the sword (chaps, xviii, xix). 
Satan is bound for a thousand years, and cast into the bottomless 
pit, during which time the martyrs reign with Christ Satan is let 
loose, deceives the nations, and gathers them to battle. They are 
consumed, and the devil is cast into the lake of fire. The dead 
are raised, stand before God, and are judged (chap. xx). A de- 
scription is given of the New Jerusalem that descends from heaven, 
and also of the happy condition of God's people, and the misery of 
the wicked and unbelieving (chaps, xxi, xxii, 1-5). The things in 
this book are affirmed to be true, and the man is pronounced blessed 
who keeps them. John is commanded not to seal up the prophecy 
of the book, as the time is at hand. Those who keep the command- 
ments of God are pronounced happy. Jesus affirms that he is the 
author of these messages to the Churches. He gives a general in- 
vitation to partake of the waters of life freely, and utters a warning 
against adding to or taking away from this book of prophecy. He 
affirms he will come quickly (chaps, xxii, 6-21). 

THE DESIGN OP THE APOCALYPSE. 

The design of the revelation contained in the book is stated to 
be: "To show unto his servants things (4, what things) TtteireMrmid* 
which must shortly come to pass " (chap, i, 1). It ap- i, « n - 
pears from various parts of the book (chaps, i, 9; ii, 10 ; iii, 10; vi, 
3, 10, 11) that it was written in a time of a general persecution of 

Vol. L— 49 
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the Church, which must have come from Rome, and to this source 
it is manifestly attributed in chap, xviii, 24. 

As the persecution of the Christians before Nero had been chiefly 
instigated by the Jews, and was generally of a local character, this onei 
proceeding from the head of the empire in Rome, would be naturally 
followed in the provinces, and must have excited strong fears in the 
minds of many believers that their religion would be crushed by the 
enormous power of the Roman Government. To console them, and 
to assure them of the utter overthrow of paganism, the defeat of 
Satan and his allies, the complete triumph of Christianity, the reward 
of the faithful followers of Christ and the punishment of the wicked, 
was the object of the writing. In regard to these points no difference 
of opinion need exist. 

In other respects, however, great diversity of views prevails in the 
Three news of interpretation of the book, which have been reduced 
its meaning. t0 ^ ree ] ea( jj n g classes. The first view regards the 
Apocalypse as containing a com pen d of the history of the Church 
and of the world, even to isolated events, until the coming of Christ. 

The second dots not acknowledge the divine origin of the vision of 
the author of the Apocalypse, but supposes that he describes in the 
form of a vision only the fears and the hopes of his time respecting 
Rome, Jerusalem, and the immediate completion of the kingdom of 
God. This view is held by Bleek, Ewald, De Wette, and Ldcke, who 
deny the apostolic origin of the book. 

The third view acknowledges that the prophecies in the Apoca- 
lypse were given of God, and that they refer to the future develop- 
ment and completion of God's kingdom, but do not give a detailed 
history of the future, but only the great epochs and moving forces of 
the development of that kingdom in its relation to the kingdom of 
the world. This view is held by Hofmann, Hengstenberg, Ebrard, 
Auberlen, and Luthardt. 1 With these should be classed Moses Stuart. 

The view of the second class we instantly reject in acknowledging 
the apostolic origin of the book ; and that of the first has no solid 
basis, and admits of no probable defence, and has given rise to the 
wildest speculations. The view of the third class of expositors is 
the only tenable one. Of this class, Professor Stuart and Auberlen 
are among the very best. 

'Aubcrkn, Der Prophet Daniel und die Offenbanmg Johannis, pp 369-454, 
Driite Auflage. Bleek's Einleitung by Mangold, p. 702. 
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apparent error in, regarding Theudaa, 642. 

author of, 631. 

Baur's theory of the purpose of, 683. 

UbrysostouTs opinion concerning, 644. 

contents of, 681. 

credibility of history in. 682. 

geographical ac -uracy of, 643. 

Paley's Horae Paulina? upon, 688. 

Paul's character thp same as exhibited in 

Acts and in Epistles, 635. 
reproof of Peter by Puul explained, 634. 
sources of the history in, 632. 
theological difference between Peter and 
Paul, none recorded in, 646. 
^Sthiopic version, 64, 478. 
Agag, 

a generic title for Amalekite kings, 167. 
Ahasuerus, 

probably identical with Xerxes, 818. 
Alexander the Great, 
% hellenlzed the nations he conquered, 457. 
Alogians, 

reject John's Gospel, 685, 690. 
Alphabetical -writing. 

Israelites possessed it when they went down 

into Egypt, 90. 
originated among Palestinians, 99. 
proofs of the early existence of, among the 
Hebrews, 101. 
Amos, 

date of hte prophecy, 428. 
literary style of, 4». 
personality of, 428. 
A ntedilu vians, 

their longevity not mythical, 228. 
Apocalypse, 
authorship of, 758. 
Church fathers, quotations from, relative 

to authorship of, 759. 
contents of, 770. 

doubts, early, as to its genuineness, 761. 
general design of, 769. 
harmony of its doctrines with rest of New 

Testament, 765. 
Imagery of, borrowed from Daniel, 422. 
John the Presbyter not its author, 761. 
linguistic character of, 749, 755. 
linguistic similarity of John's Gospel and 

the Apocalypse, 786. 
meaning, three views of its, 770. I 

modern scholars, opinions of, as to its au- ' 
thorsblp. 762. ! 

omitted from various canons and versions, 

758, 701. 
peculiarities of. In use of participle, 750. 
peculiarity of contents, 74d. 
sublimity of, 749. 
time of composition, 751. 
written before downfall of Jerusalem, 754. 
written in times of persecution, 754. 
Apocrypha. 

absurdities of, 420. 
additions to Daniel In, 428. 
bound up with Septuaglnt, 6flL % 



Apocryphal Gospels, 
absurdity of, 621. 

Gospel according to the Egyptians. 629, 
Gospel according to the Hebrews7687. 
Gospel of Peter, 627. 
not received in early Church. 506. 
Protevangel of James, 688. 
various other, 029. 

Apologists of Christianity, 

early, literary competency of, 454. 
Apostles, 

inspiration of, 80. 

selected and trained by Jesus, 449. 
Apostolic Epistles, 

established fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, 500. 

Aquila's version, 
of Old Testament, 54. 

Arabic language, 

helps to Its study, 48, 47. 

spread by the Koran, 48. 

unchanged since composition of Koran, 140. 
Arabic versions, 65. 
Aramaean languages, 42. 
Archaisms, 

in Deuteronomy, 124. 

in the Pentateuch, 110, 112. 

prove the unity of the Pentateuch, 118. 

rationalistic treatment of, 118. 
Ark, 

directions for Its construction, 188. 
Armenian version, 64. 480. 
Arts and sciences. 

In ancient Egypt, 101. 
Assyrian monuments, 

confirmed Bible account of conquests of 
TIglath-Pileser, 292. 

confirm record of greatness of Omri, 291. 

mention Ahaz, Jehu, Hazael, Resin, Mena- 
hem, and other kings, 292. 295. 

record capture of Samaria, 293. 

record dealings of Sennacherib with Heae- 
klah, 293. 
Authors of Gospels, 

men of repute, 581. 

Baalnm's prophecy, 

evident antiquity of, 167. 
Babel, 

confusion of tongues at, 227. 
Babylonian dress, 419. 
Babylonian monuments, 

conHrm the Bible history of "cities of the 
plain," 280. 
Babylonian tradition 

of creation, 221. 
-aruch, 

copies Jeremiah's prophecies, 891. 
Bashmurlc version, 478. 
Bethany, 608. 

Bethany beyond Jordan, 677. 
Bethel, 167. 
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" Beyond Jordan/* 167. 
Biblical criticism, 

progressive, 24. 
Bishop and presbyter, 

identity of, in apostolic Church, 685, 
Book of Acta of Solomon, 888. 
Book of Chronicles, 

of Kings of Israel, 286. 

of Kings of Judau, 286. 
Book of the Upright, 866. 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah, 106. 
Books of Moses, 

content* of, 96. 
Brahma, 

Indian account of his creation of the world, 
218. 
Bricks, 

early made In Egypt, 286. 

Caesar, Julius, 

his versatility, 132. 
Csesarea, 

inhabited by Greeks, 408. 
Cana of Galilee, 604. 
Canaanites, 

God commands their extermination, 266. 
Canon, 

of Ambrose, 496. 

of Atbanadius, 494. 

Of Augustine, 497. 

of Chrysostom, 496. 

of Cyril, 494. 

of Euseblus, 496. 

of Irenseus, 499. 

of Jerome, 497. 

of Muratori, 190. 

of Origen, 496. 

of Titus Flayius Clemens, 492. 

origin of term, 88. 
Canon of the New Testament, 488. 

according to the Itala version, 492. 

not all universally received in first three 
centuries, 488. , am 

testimony of early Church respecting, 490. 

testimony of Tertulllan concerning, 498. 
Canon of the Old Testament, 88-41. 

according to Josephus, 88. 

according to Philo, 89. 

according to the Talmud, 40. 

according to various fathers of the Church, 



alluded to by Jesus, son of Sirach, 89. 

Hebrew, its arrangement by the rabbis of 
Tiberias, 401. 
Canonical books, 

requirements of, 28. 
Catalogue, 

of Athanaslus, 86/ 

of Cyril, 86. 

of Eplpbaniiis, 85. 

of Gregory Nazlanzen, 86. 

of Hilary, 85. 

of Jerome, 86. 

of Josephus, 87. 

of Melito. 83. 

of Origen, 84. 
Catholic Epistles, 701. 
Cedron, 

brook, 608. 
Celsus, 

acknowledges apostolic origin of the Gos- 
pels, 520. 

unintentionally supports toe genuineness 

Of the Gospels, 516. 



Cerinthus, 

his heresy, 742. 
Cha Ida isms, 

of the later Hebrew prophets, 415. 
Chaldee language, 43. 
best helps in Its study, 46. 
spoken by the Jews In time of Christ, 43. 
that of Daniel and Ezra differs from that of 
the Targums, 415. 
Chedor-laomer, 

origin or type of his name, 281. 
Christ, 

advent of such a character would natarauy 

call forth historians, 449. 
reason for his not writing his own religion, 
448. 
Christianity, 

became the State religion under Oonstan- 

tlne,458. 
Its rapid diffusion testified to, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, 4BL 
by Bardesanes, 452. 
by Cornelius, 458. 
by Justin Martyr, 45L 
by Origen. 458. 
by Pliny, 451. 
by Tacitus, 450. 
by Tertulllan, 452. 
written records necessary for Its perpetua- 
tion, 449. 
Christians, 

early literary proficiency of, 454. 
portraitures of, by Tacitus and PUny,4HL 
Christian writers, 

of first four centuries, 456. 
Chronicles, Books of the, 
author of, not a partisan, 806. 
contents of, 297. 
credibility of. 802. 
depreciation of. by sceptics, 80s. 
Ezra probably their author, 298. 

genealogies In, 297. 
Istorlcal character of, 808. 

numbers exaggerated in, 806. 

originally one book, 297. 

purpose of, 800. 

sources of, 800. 

written in same style as Book of Ezra, zw. 

written In time of Ezra, 297. 
Chronological table, 

of Hebrew prophets, 364. 
Chronology, 

differences of, between Hebrew, Samaritan, 
and Septuagint Pentateucbs, 179. 

early, untrustworthy, 280. 
Church, primitive, 

able to transmit to posterity genuine writ- 
ings of the apostles. 457. 

believed in Inspiration of the Scriptures, 23. 
Cities of the plain, 

their location, 281. 
Clementine Homilies, SSL 

history of, 588. 
Codices, 

Codex AlexandrimiSj 464. 

Codex Angelicus, 474. 

Codex BasiUenais, 467. 

Codex Bezae Graeeo-Latinus, 466. 

Codex Bobbiensis, new Taurtnensls, 476. 

Codex Brixianus. 474. 

Codex Cantabriglensia. 474. 

Codex Claromontanus, now VatJcanus, 4flt 
475. 

Codex Colbertlnus, 467, 474. 

Codex EpfaraemI Bescrlptus, 466. -' 

Codex Laudianus, 466. 

Codex Lelcestrensis, 467. 
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Cod iocs, (continued.) 
Codex Palatinus, 474. 
Codex Sinaitteus, 468. _ 

Codex Tischendorill Actorum, 487. 
Codex Vaticanus, 406. 
Codex Vercellensls, 474. 
Codex Veronensls, 474. 

Codex Vindobonensis, 475. 

Codloes Petropolltanl, formerly Ooiteten- 

868,475. 



Col 

city of, 874. 
Coloesian Church, 

composed largely of Gentiles, 874. 
founded by Epaphras, 074. 

Colossians, Epistle to the, 

attacks upon Its genuineness, 678. 

Hllgenfeld's objections to, 677. 

modern criticism upon, unreasonable, 677. 

no traces of Gnosticism in, 877. 

Pauline origin of, 678. 

personal allusions in, by Paul, 678. 

received by toe ancient Church, 678. 

synopsis of contents of, 675. 

to be read to the Laodlceans, 878. 

written during Paul's first imprisonment 
In Borne, 676; 
Confusion of tongues, 287. 
Constantino, 

orders fifty copies of Scriptures to be made 
on parchment, 468. 
Coptic language, 

in three dialects, 476. 
Coptic versions of the New Testa- 
ment, 476. 
Corinth, 

Church founded in, 658. 

city of, 663. 
Corinthians, First Epistle to the, 

author of, 666. 

contents of, 656. 

genuineness of, 666. 

Sersons addressed in, 658. 
me of composition of, 664. 

written at Ephesus, 664. 
Corinthians,. Second Epistle to the, 

addressed to all Acnaia, 667. 

author of, 667. 

contents of, 667. 

genuineness of, 65ft. 

place and time of composition, 657. 
Cosmogony of India, 

compared with that of Moses, 218. 
Creation, 

Babylonian account of, 221. 

Etruscan traditions concerning, 221. 

Hindoo theory of, 218. 

hypotheses of, in modern science, 220. 

Mosaic account reconcilable with modern 
science, yet adapted to Jewish pre-con- 
ceptlons, 222. 

Persian traditions concerning, 221. 

Plato's theory of, 219. 
Criminals, Jewish, 

sometimes pat to death on feast-days, 618. 
Critical School, The New, 

views of, C6, 148. 
' on the Pentateuch, 78. 
Criticism, 

biblical, progressive, 24. 

minor Interpolations do not weaken au- 
thority, 157. 

nerssslty of proper pre-conceptlons on toe 

A part of critics, 15«. 
Crucifixion of Christ, 

date of, 616. 



Cursive letters, 468. 
Cursive manuscripts, 

the most important, 466. 
Cyrus, 

mentioned prophetically in Isaiah, 382. 

Dan, 

city so named, 150. 
Daniel, 

acquainted with religion of Zoroaster, 412l 

carried into captivity. 886. 

Christ and his apostles refer to him as a 
prophet, 422. 

esteemed a prophet by the Jews of the time 
of Christ, 401. 

exact historical knowledge of, 417. 

Ezeklel's references to, 898. 

no other eminent man of the same name* 
400. 

no reason for supposing him to be a myth- 
ical character, 800. 

personal history of, credible and probable, 
896. 

personality of, 896. 

silence of Jesus Sirach concerning, 405. 

testimony of Josephus concerning, 418. 
Daniel, Book of, 

admission of, Into the canon, 411. 

agreement between Daniel's circumstances 
and his book, 421. 

alleged Greek words in, 408. 

alleged historical errors of, 406. 

alleged obscurity of later prophecies In. 410. 

ancient behalf in its genuineness, 897. 

apocryphal additions to original text, 428. 

Darlu/s decree ordering the worship of 
himself, 410. 

Darius theMede no Action, 406. 

descriptions of dress in, agree with (he 
monuments, 419. 

disparaged by Jewish rabbis because of 
the fulfilment of its prophecy in Christ's 
coming, 401. 

divided into historical and prophetic sec- 
dons, 896. 

genuineness of, assailed by critics in an- 
cient and modem times, 897, 400. 

imagery of, borrowed by St. John, 422. 

imagery of, slmiliar to that found on Nine- 
rite monuments, 420. 

impossibility of forgery of, 412. 

language of, 414. 

minute historical statements of , confirmed 
by independent authorities, 418. 

Nebuchadnezzar's history, as regarded in, 
supported by Babylonian legends and 
monuments, 409, 419. 

Nebuchadnezzar's image as described in, 
409. 

no prayers in, 422. 

partly written in Hebrew and partly hi 
Chaldee, 897. _ 

phrase "son of man" adopted by Christ, 
422. 

proofs of Its genuineness, 411. 

purity of its Hebrew and Chaldee, 414. 

resemblances of, to Book of Ezektel, 417. 

shown to Alexander the Great, 418. __ 

similarity of its Chaldee to that of Kara, 

singular position of, in the canon, 400. 

social customs described in, yerifled by in- 
dependent testimony .419. 

unity of authorship of, 898. 
Darius, the Mede, 

his existence proved, 408. 
David, 

appointed singers, 811 . mnn 

high poetic character of, 888. 
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David, (continued.) 

Instituted staffing of psalms as a part of 

divine worship. 801. 
not the author of all the first seventy-two 

psalms, 848. 

Deluge, 

Indications of two accounts of, 82. 

period between it and the building of the 



great pyramid, 289. 
remarkable accoui 



) account of, found on tablets in 
ruins of Nineveh, 226. 
traditions of, universal, 224. 

Dens of lions, 419. 

Deuteronomy, the Book of, 122. 

archaisms of, 124. 

contains additions to other Mosaic history, 
127. 

differences in Its style to be expected, 124. 

directions in, concerning future king of Is- 
rael, 170. 

exact time of incidents related not to be 
expected in, 128. 

genuineness of, its undigested form an 
evidence of, 182. 

Impossibility of its forgery, 128. 

Internal evidence of Mosaic authorship of, 
D23. 

its entire spirit Mosaic, 96. 

legislation in, 129. 

Mosaic origin, its language not Inconsist- 
ent with, 181. 

presupposes previous legislation. 181. 

prohibition in, of the removal of land- 
marks, 172. 

proofs that it was written by Moses, 126. 

similar in ethics to rest of Pentateuch, 180. 

supposed argument against, 122. 

synopsis of its contents, 95. 

the Pentateuch Incomplete without, 98. 

traditions, none floating, out of which it 
could have been compiled, 127. 

u unto this day," objection to the term, 169. 

written from Moses's geographical stand- 
point, 126. 

written in Mosaic age, 126. 
Devil and Satan, 

in Paul's writings, 670. 
Difficulties, 

in Bible study, 24. 
Document hypothesis, 70. 

examination of the, 78. 

if proved, does not disprove Moatac author- 
ship of Pentateuch, 79, 86. 

Indications of two accounts of the deluge, 
82. 

origin of, 78. 

Ebal, Mount, 

law written on, 209. 
Ebionites, 

mutilate Matthew's Gospel, 612, 688. 
Ecclesiastos ; or, The Preacher, 

authorship of, 861. 

Cbaldalsms in, 880. 

contents of, 858. 

date of the composition of, 861. 

design of, 850. 

Eloulstic, 852. 

purnorts to be written by a son of David, 

religious teaching in, 849. 
written in an age of despondency, 862. 
Edessa, 

Syrlao literature flourishes there in second 
century, 468. 
Editions of Greek New Testament, 
481. 



Edom, 

an elective and hereditary monarchy, li& 
enumeration of its kings a proof of genu- 
ineness of Pentateuch, 161. 
extreme fertility of, 2281. 

Egypt, 

art of writing In during the Mosaic age. 
101. 

bricks early made In, 285. 

hieroglyphics, 102. 

Israelites, remarkable increase of, in. 286. 

monuments of, attest biblical accuracy, 2B. 

sciences and arts In ancient Egypt* 101. 
Egyptian customs, 

accurately described in story of Joseph, 
2h2. 
Egyptian idolatry, 

imitated by Jeroboam, 199. 
Egyptian priests, 

privileges of, 284. 
Egyptians, 

bestow gifts on departing Israelites, 242. 
Egyptian translations, C8. 
Elohim, 

Joseph's use of, 79. 

places where used, 79-81. 

used exclusively in first two chapters of 
Exodus, 79. 
Elohim and Jehovah, 79. 

propriety observed in alternating these 
terms In Genesta, 80. 
Enon, 576. 
Enumeration, 

of Israelites, 91, 92, 184. 

of Levites, 98. 
Epaphras, 

founder of the Colossian Church, 646. 
Ephesians, Epistle to the, 

an encyclical letter, probably, 6G2-608. 

certainly written by Paul, 6*8w 

charged with being a mere copy of Ootos- 



contents of, 666. 

difficulties In supposing it written by Paul 
to the Church in Ephesus, G64. 

genuineness of, acknowledged by ancient 
Church. 667. 

Hebraisms In, 670. 

Mardon's copies of, addressed "to the Le- 
odkeans," 664. 

modern doubts of its ge n uineness, 667. 

not simply an elaboration of ~ ' 
670. 

Pauline digressions In, 671. 

Pauline words and phrases In, 689. 

persons addressed in, 662. 

written shortly after Oolosaians, 666. 

written while Paul was a prisoner, 666. 
Ephraim, 

city of, 605. 
Epistles, 

catholic 701. 

pastoral, 688-706. 

Pauline, 644. 
Esther, Book of, 

contents of, 817. 

historical character of, attested by the ob- 
servance of the festival of Purlm, 821. 

Improbable, but not Incredible, 817, 819. 

Mordecal the probable author of, 622. 

name of God nowhere mentioned m, 818. 

not found in all catalogues of Old Testa- 
ment, 817. 
Ethiopic language, 48. 

helps for Its study, 47. * 

its literature, 48. 
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Ethnology, 

accordant with the genealogy of Noah's 
sons, 886. 
Etruscan legends, 

of creatioo, 221. 

evangelists, 

their disagreement a proof of general truth- 
fulness, 88. 

Evidences, 

of biblical Inspiration, 81. 

Exode, 

independent accounts of, 114. 
route of, clearly identified by modern trav- 
ellers, 844. 
traces of, at Klbroth-hattaavah, 846. 

Exodus, hook of, 

account of the building of the tabernacle 
given in. 93. 

connects closely with Genesis, 97. 

contents of, 96. 

genealogy of Moses and Aaron peculiarly 
given In, S7. 

genuineness of chapters lli-v, 97. 

internal evidences of the genuineness of, 
133. 

numbering of the children of Israel in, 91. 

repetitions in, lor emphasis, 88. 
Ezekiel, 

his symbolical actions really performed, 
895. 

Individuality of, stamped upon all his 
writings, 394. 

personal history of, 888. 

wonderful gifts of, 396. 
Ezekiel, Book of the Prophet, 

arranged chronologically, 895. 

contents of, 894. 

genuineness of, beyond dispute, 894. 

Jewish traditions of its revision. 895. 

language of, abounds In Cbaldalsms, 896. 
Ezra, 

probable author of Chronicles, 898. 
Ezra, Book, of, 

affinity of Its language to that of Chron- 
icles, 299. 

historical character of, 816. 

its unity, 807. 

once united with Nehemiab,806. 

probably written by Ezra, 808. 

Fathers, Christian, 

value of their testimony, 499, 609. 
Feasts and sacrifices. 

In tabernacle and temple similar, 197. 
Forgeries, 

unknown to the early Church, 532. 
Furnace, 

fiery, a frequent mode of punishing in 
Babylon, 419. 
Fire worshippers, 419. 

Galatia, 

character of Its Inhabitants, 659. 

origin of the Church there, 660. 
Gnlatiane, Epistle to the, 

contents of, 661. 

genuineness of, 668. 

occasion of writing of, 661. 

S arsons addressed in, 661. 
me and place of composition of, 660. 
Genealogy, 

in Chronicles, 897. 

of Christ, as given by Luke, 570. 

of Christ, as given by Matthew, 686, 548. 



Genealogy, (continued.) 
of Mordecal, 819. 
of Moses and Aaron, 87. 
of Noah's sons, accordant with modern 

ethnology, 8-6. 
omissions of, for generations, usual, 840. 

Genesis, 

an introduction to the Mosaic covenant, 96. 

antiquity of, incidentally proved, 159. 

Colenso r s objections to, 849. 

connects with Exodus, 97. 

document hypothesis of the origin of, 78.79. 

enumeration of Edomite kings a proof oi its 

genuineness, 161. 
indications in, of two accounts of deluge* 

88. 
its history of creation differs from all other 

accounts, 818. 
rationalistic treatment of archaisms of, 113. 
sacred character of history in, 96. 
synopsis of contents of, 95. 
the terms Elouim and Jehovah In, 79. 

Georgian version, 64. 

Gethsemane, 604. 

Gnosis, 

Paul's use of the term, 684. 

Gnosticism, 

no traces of, in Colossians, 677. 
Gnostics, 

accepted our Gospels as a sacred authority, 

sought admission into the Christian com- 
munity, 580. 

Gospels, Apocryphal, 687. 

Gospels, The F ur, 

external evidence of their genuineness, 
500, 501. 

if genulnr, establish Jesus' title as Messiah. 

only Gospels universally received In early 

Church, 503. 
quoted by Basilides, 586. 
quoted by Gnostics, 527. 
quoted by Marclon, 584. 
quoted by Serpent Brethren, 589. 
quoted by Valentinus, 588. 
read on Sundays in Christian assemblies, 

reasons for writing each of the, 508. 

truth of Christianity does not depend oa 
the, 500. 

universal reception of the, 500. 
Gothic version, 64, 479. 
Grammars, 

the best Hebrew, 46. 
Greek influence, 

on Babylon culture, 408. , 

Greek language, 

-ffiolio dialect, 459. 

Attic dialect, 460. . 

diffusion of, in Roman Empire, 467. 

Dorio dialect, 459. 

Hellenistic dialect, 460. 

Ionic dialect, 459. 

means by which It spread, 467. 

partly prevalent in Palestine In Christ's 

used in Jerusalem synagogues, 45ft. 

why New Testament was written in, 459. 
Greek literature, 

read In nearly all nations In the apostolic 
age, 467. 
Greek words, 

in Daniel 40!. 

In Genesis, 404. 
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Habakkuk, Book of the Prophet, 

contents of, 487. 

date of delivery of prophecies of, 488. 
Hadar, 

not to be confounded with Hadad, 160. 
Haggai, Book of the Prophet, 

oontents of, 440. 

Hagiography, 86, 40. 

Hebraisms, 

In Matthew, 547. 

in New Testament Greek, 481. 

in the Pauline Epistles, 670. 
Hebraists, 

German, English, and American, 45. 
Hebrew language, 

ancient character* of the, 45. 

cultivated almost exclusively by Jew* In 
the Middle Ages, 45. 

dead In time of Christ, 456. 

destruction of early MSS. in, 48. 

imperative mood often used for a simple 
future in, 844. 

list of most valuable MSS. In, 48, 49. 

MSS.. none very ancient extant in, 48. 

not liable to change, 44. 

periods of the, 44. 

probability of change In the, 103. 

simpler in its construction than Greek, 461. 

sources of acquaintance with, 45. 

square characters of the. 44. 

the language of the canaanltes, 41. 

the language of the Old Testament, 41. 

varieties of, 42. 
Hebrew philologists, 45, 48. 
Hebrew poetry, 

characteristics of, 8S8. 
Hebrew prophets, 

chronological table of, 884. 
Hebrew Scriptures, 

lack of modern critical labors upon, 50. 
Hebrews, Epistle to the, 

anonymous In the most ancient Greek 
MSB., 588. 

apostolic doctrines in, 706. 

conjectures as to date of its composition, 
7u5. 

contents of, 708. 

Impossibility of fixing on author of, 704. 

local— not general, 888. 

no mention of the author In the, 700. 

not addressed to Palestinian or Alexan- 
drian Christians. 608, 699. 

objections to Pauline origin of, 708. 

opinions of the Fathers on its authorship, 
700. 

probably addressed to Jewish Christians in 
Asia Minor, 609. 
f reasons for believing ft to have originated 
at least indirectly from Paul, 708, :05. 

reasons for crediting it to Apollos, 704. 

reasons for crediting it to Barnabas, 704. 

style, peculiarity of its, 708. 

style, purity of its, 700. 

value of, 708. 

written before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. 705. 
Hebron, city of, 166. 
Heliopolis, 

a depository of ancient learning, 115. 
Hellenistic Greek, 

characteristics of, 460. 
Heresies, 621-580, 585, 686. 748. 
Heretics, 

testimony of, to the four Gospels 681. 
Hexapla, 54. 



Hieroglyphic writing, 

in Egypt* 108. 
Hobab, 

his relationship to Moses, 9X 
Horeb, Mount, 90, 184. 
Hose a, 

personality of, 484. 
Hosea, Book of the Prophet, 

contents of, 484. 

date of composition of, 404. 

poetical style of, 485. 
Human race, 

unity of, 222. 
Hyperbaton, 

Paul's frequent use of, 25. 

Indo-Germanic languages, 

originated in Western Asia, 828. 
Inspiration, 

degrees of, 87-80. 

evidences of, 81. 

human element in, 87. 

verbal, held by Jews, and some of the eartj 
fathers, 88. 
Interpolations, 

minor, do not weaken authority, 157. 
Isaiah, 

personal history of, 865. 
Isaiah, Book of the Prophet, 

analysis of its chapters, 870. 

analysts of third section of, 876. 

ancient testimony to its genuineness. 867. 

Chaldaisms not found in latter part of, 379. 

contents of, 864. 

explanation of difficulties in, 881. 

genuineness of chapters xi to lxvi, 878. 
istorteal portion of, 866. 

internal evidence against authorship of. 
during ihe captivity, 880. 

last division, genuineness of, denied bj 
rationalistic school, 367. 

last division, largely Messianic, 882. 

last division, not written during the Baby- 
lonian captivity, 881. 

most wonderful book of ancient world, 304. 

predictions of restoration of Judah, 877. 

predictions of the rebuilding of the temple, 
377. 

prophecies of, concerning Cyrus. 368. 

prophecies concerning foreign rations, 871. 

prophecies concerning the Messiah, 371. 

prophecies relating to King Josiah. a hun- 
dred and fifty years before bis reign, 3& 

purity of its style, 866. 

quoted by Jeremiah and Zephsnlah, 888. 

quoted in New Testament. S68. 

rationalistic criticism unable to do it Jus- 
tice, 369. 

second division of, historical, 875. 

when written, Sl£. 
Israel, 

to be governed by kings. 180. 

warned against false prophets, 360, 
Israelites, 

enumeration of, 91, 98, 134. 

Increase of, reasons for, 841. 

In Egypt, 887-841. 

in Egypt, length of stay, 288. 
Itala version, 68, 478, 498. 

proof of its African origin, 474. 

Jacob, 

explanation of discrepancies, 288. 

his family— discrepancies in list of, 887. 
Jairs, 

in Judges and Joshua, 169. 
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James, General Epistle of, 
addressed to Jewish believers, 718. 
agreement of, with the writings of Paul, 

early doubts of authenticity of, 711. 
genuineness of, 714. 
Its author, James, son of Alpheus, 707. 
not circulated among Gentile Christians of 

the early Church, 718. 
not received by Erasmus or Luther, 718. 
peculiarities of style of, 714. 
quoted by early fathers, 711. 
written before destruction of Jerusalem, 

716. 

James, son of Alpheus, 

author of Epistle of James, 707. 

bishop of Jerusalem, 709. 

cousin of Jesus, an actual, 703. 

identical with " the Lord's brother." 700. 

surnamed "the Just," and ** the Less," 707, 
700. 

was he an apostle? 700. 
James, son of Zebedee, 

his early death, 707, 706. 

Jashur, (see Book of the Upright) 
Jehoiada, 

carried out musical arrangements of Da- 
vid, 841. 
Jehoshaphat, 

appointed singers unto the Lord, 841. 
Jehovah, 

especially the God of the Hebrews, 80. 
God reveals himself to Moses as, 86. 
no fixed place to worship in the time of 
* David, 215. 

probability of Moses using the term, 81. 
the term, used alternately with Elohlm, 

65,80. 
use of both terms— Jehovah and Elohlm— 
no proof of the document theory., 82-34. 
Jeremiah, 

character of, 884. 

commanded by God to write his proph- 
ecies, 891. 
credited with the composition of the Books 

of Kings, 280. 
death of, not recorded, 884. 
personal history of, 888. 
prophesied in a period of great corruption 
and Idolatry, 384. 
Jeremiah, Book of the Prophet, 

collection and arrangement of prophecies 

in, 381. . 
contents of, 881. 
dates of the deliverance of prophecies in, 

885. 
few Messianic prophecies in, 884. 
four divisions of.384. 

Bmulneness of, 885. 
ebrew text of, and Septuaglnt, differ, 892. 
its imitation of Isaiah, 386-338. 
last chapter of, appended by a later hand, 

891. 
passnc-s In, doubted by modern critics, 

a»-390. 
prophesies of, not in chronological order, 

shortening of proper names, 388. 
Jericho, 

railing of its walls, 268. 
Jeroboam's idolatry, 

proves that the Mosaic law was held sacred 
in his day, 108. 
Jerome, 

erudition of, 62. 

gradual corruption of bis version, 62. 

bis revlfion of Old and New Testament, 62. 



Jerome's revision, 475. 
Jerusalem, 

destruction of, by the Romans, a punish- 
ment for its sins, 257. 

the council at, to guard sacred books, 40. 

Jerusalem Syriac version, 472. 
Jethro, 

relationship of, to Moses, 90. 
Jews, 

modern, violate Mosaic law, 216. 
Job, 

his existence verified by the mention of 
his name in Ezeklel, 329. 

traditionally one of the seven heathen 
prophets of primitive times, 329. 
Job, Book of, 

a sacred drama, 826. 

x author of. probably an Inhabitant of south- 
ern Judea, 8*2. 

contents of, 826. 

date of composition of, 880, 882. 

design of, 829. 

divides into prologue, dialogue, and epi- 
logue, 826. 

Elihu's discourses in, rejected by some 
critics, 827. 

genuineness of prologue and epilogue con- 
ceded by critics, 827. 

no reason assigned In, for Job's great suf- 
ferings, 329. 

not history, 828. 

probably written in the time of Solomon, 
832. 

sublimity or, 333. 

supposed by some to have been written by 

value of teachings of, 834. 

written in a post-Mosaic age, 881. 
Joel, Book of, 

character of prophecy in, 426. 

date of prophecy, 426. 

personal history of the prophet unknown, 
425. 

plague of locusts in, to be literally under- 
stood, 425. 

resemblance to Amos, 426. 
John, First Epistle General of, 

chapter v, 7, spurious, 744. 

contents of, 748. 

design of, 708. 

genuineness of, 598, 742. 

time of composition of, 748. 
John, Gospel according to, 

alleged discrepancy between John and 
other evangelists respecting date of 
Christ's crucifixion, 616. 

ancient testimony in Its favor, 586. 

authenticity of chapter v, 8, 4, 627. 

authenticity of chapters vfl, 53-vlli, 11, 626. 

authenticity of chapter xxi, 62ii. 

author of. acquainted with Hebrew lan- 
guage, 600. 

author of, acquainted with Samaritans, 601. 

author of, familiar with Jewish customs, 
602. 

authorship of, indicated throughout the 
book, 607. 

Canon of Polycrates, which must have 
been that of Ephesian Church, included 
it, 588. 

correctness of the reports of Christ's dis- 
courses in, 611-613. 

delineation of Christ in, apparently dl.Ter- 
ent from that of other Gospel*, 600. 

estimates of, by modern critics of various 
schools, 621. 

genuineness of, received by early Church, 
588. 
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John, Gospel according to, (continued.) 

integrity of. 625. 

Internal evidence that ft proceeded from 
John, 600. 

modern attacks on Its genuineness, 583. 

passages in, suggesli ng an eye-wi.ness, 006. 

quoted by liie Fathers, 5 1 

rejected by Alogians. 586, 630. 

relation of, to Passover controversy, 619. 

sceptical theory concerning, untenable, 585. 

similarity of John and the other evangel- 
ists, 611. ^ 

synopsis of contents of, 691. 

term Logos in John's Gospel and Phllo, 
Uo. 

testimony of Canon of Muratori concern- 
ing, 580. 

time and place of its composition, C28. 

topographical accuracy of, 603. 

written by the author of the First Epistle 
of John, 505. 

John, Saint, 

account of, by Polycrates, 681. 

anecdotes of, related by Clement, 752. 

author of the Apocalypse, 750. 

banishment of, to Patmos, 752. 

Irenseus's account of, 580. 

peculiarities of literary style of, 765, 766. 

personal history of, 579. 

return of, from Patmos after Nero's death, 
751. 

was the beloved disciple, 607. 
John, Second Epistle of, 

authorship of, 746. 

opinions of Church Fathers concerning, 747. 

to whom addressed, 746. 

John, the Presbyter, 762, 708. 

John, Third Epistle of, 

contents of, 748. 

genuineness of, 748. 

personality of Gains, 747. 
Jonah, Book of, 

character and design of, 481, 433. 

conjecture of critics concerning, 481. 

contents of, 480. 

mission of Jonah to Nineveh real, 434. 

peculiarities of language of, 433. 

regarded by Jews and early Christians as 
real history, 432. 

Jonathan ben Uzziel 

personality or, 58. 
Jordan, 

crossing of the, by Israelites, 268. 

use of the phrase, " beyond Jordan/' 164. 
Joseph, 

his story an exact picture of Egyptian cus- 
toms, 232. 

loshua. Book of, 

account in, of the falling of the walls of 
Jericho, 268. 

authorship of, 267. 

contents of, 259. 

credibility of, 267. 

crossing of the Jordan, as related In, 268. 

date and authorship of, 261. 

difference in literary style of the two divis- 
ions of, 261. 

evidently written before Judges, 266. 

no contradiction between Its two divisions, 
296. 

not a collection of fragments, 264. 

not written by the same author as the Pen- 
tateuch, 266. 

Pentateuch, the existence and authority of, 
confirmed in, 208. 

proof of antiquity of, 210. 



Joshua, Book of, (conHtweaV) 
references to, in Deuteronomy, 208. 
standing still of sun and moon, as related 

unity of, 260. 
Judaism, 

necessarily local, 448. 
Jude, 

personal career of, 738. 
Jude, Book of, 

author of, does not claim to be an apostle, 
740. 

contents of, 738. 

date of composition of, 741. 

modern criticism upon, 740. 

quotations in, from apocryphal writings, 
740. 

various opinions of Christian fathers con- 
cerning the genuineness of, 539. 

Judges, Book of, 

apparent contradictions In, harmonised, 

authorship of, 874. 
begins where Joshua leaves off, 266. 
contents of, 270. 
corroborates Pentateuch, 210. 
credibility of its history, 274. 
date of, 274. 

mainly written by one author, 271. 
not written before the time of 8auJ, 278. 
unity of, 270. 

written before the middle of David's reign, 
272, 

Kings, Books of, 

annals of the respective kings, £88. 

author of, unknown, 289. 

credibility of, 290. 

documents referred to throughout, 286. 

history in, confirmed by ancient monu- 
ments, 290. 

history in, confirmed by Phoenician records, 
286. 

history In, confirmed by that of Berosus, 
296. 

history in, distinguished by fidelity and 1m 
partiality, 290. 

history in. may be divided into three pe- 
riods, 286. 

originally one book, 286. 

source of, 286. 

when written, 287, 289. 

Lamentations, Book of, 

contents of, 358. 

Jeremiah, author of, 359. 

versification of, artificial, 858. 
Landmarks, 

removal of, 172. 
Language of Deuteronomy, 

proves a Mosaic origin, 18L , 

Languages, 

Arabic, 48. 

Aramaean, 42. 

Chaldae, 43, 415. 

Ethioplc, 43. 

Greek, 457. 

Hebrew, 42. 

Indo-Germanlc 222. 

Oriental, stability of, 140. 

Punic, 42. 

Syriac, 47. 
Latin versions, 

numerous and conflicting;, 62. 

the Itala has preference over toe other, 68. 

the origin of Vulgate, 62. 
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Latin versions of the New Testa- 
ment, 478. 
Law «f Moses, 

adapted to Israelites, 257. 

concerning lepers, 138. 

divine authority of, 28. 

non-observance of, no proof of its non-ex- 
istence, 218. 

observed in time of Jeroboam. 198. 

observed in time of Judges, 210. 

severity of, 28, 257. 

violated by modern Jews, 210. 

written on Mount EbaL 209. 
Legislation, 

in Deuteronomy, 129. 
Leprosy, 

laws respecting, written in desert, 138. 
Levitical precepts, 

in force in time of Judges, 210. 
Leviticus, 

contents of, 96. 

records made at time of occurrence of the 
events, 188. 
Lexicons, 

best Hebrew, 46. 
Literary proficiency, 

of the early Christians, 464. 
•« Logos," 

used by Phllo, 667. 
Longevity, 

of the antediluvians not mythical, 228. 
Luke, Gospel according to, 

contents of, 673. 

date of composition of, 670. 

depreciate* none of the apostles, 676. 

design of, 675. 

language of, similar to that of the Acts, 589. 

matter in Luke not in Matthew, 573. 

matter In Matthew not in Luke, 574. 

no doubt in ancient Church as to its author, 
570. - 

statement of, respecting Lysanlus, 578. 

statement of, respecting taxing under Cy- 
renius. 577. 

written before the fall of Jerusalem, 572. 
Luke, Saint, 

author of third Gospel and of Acts of the 
Apostles. 564. 

his accurate knowledge of Greek and Ro- 
man history and geography, 578. 

his personal history, 563. 

qualifications as a writer, 664. 

unquestionably Paul's travelling compan- 
ion, 565. 

Maccabees, 

Scripture learning flourished under the, 412. 
Maccabees, Books or, 

contain absurdities, 420. 

In favour with some early lathers, 85. 
Mai, 

publishes Codex Vatlcanua, 465. 
Malaohi, Book of, 

character of prophecy, 447. 

contents of, 446. 

date of, 446. 

questions as to the identity of its author, 
446. 
Minna, 

cessation of the, 163. 
Manuscripts, 

easily destroyed, 462. 

uncial, 468. 

ancient, many still existing, 462. 

cursive, 466. ' 



Mark, Gospel according to, 

brevity of, 554. 

character of, 554. 

date of composition of, 557. 

derived from independent sources, 555. 

Ewald's complex theory of, 556. 

genuineness of. 556. 

Integrity of, 559. 

last twelve verses of, not genuine, 559. 

omissions of, 554. 

place of composition of, 559. 

use of " Lord," " Christ," and other phrases 
in, 562. 

written after the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, 557. 

written for Gentile Christians, 666. 

written originally in Greek, 669. 
Mark, Saint, 

personal history of, 553. 

wrote at Peter's dictation, 602. 

Masorites, 

their labours, 49. 
Matthew, Gospel according to, . 

chronological order more clearly observed 
in, than in Luke or Mark, 649. 

Church Fathers agree that Matthew was 
author of, 534. 

contents of, 551. 

date of composition of, 544. 

designed especially for Jewish Christiana, 

doubts of late critics respecting, consid- 
ered, 548. 

early reception of, by Jewish Christian 
sects, 541. 

genuineness of, 547. 
reek original of, some mo-era critics fa- 
vour a, 542. 

Greek version of, everywhere received in 
the early Christian Church, 542. 

Hebraisms of, show that its author's ver- 
nacular was Hebrew orSyro-Chaldee, 547* 

internal evidence that it was designed for 
Jewish Christiana, 543. 

interpolations in, alleged, 546. 

matter in Luke not in Matthew, 573. 

matter in Matthew not in Luke, 574. 

mutilated by the Eblonites, 534. 

oldest of the four Gospels. 545. 

written originally in Hebrew, 684-637. 

Matthew, Saint, 

his personal history, 638. 
Medes and Persians, 

Ore-worshippers, 419. 

laws of, 418. 

Memphitic version, 478. 

Meribah and Massah, 89. 

Messianic prophecies, 
fulfilment of, 32. 

Micah, Book of, 

character of its style, 435, 

date of prophecy, 435. 
Midianites, 

slaughter of, 248. 
Minor prophets, 428. 
Miracles, 

conceivable as the foundation of a relig- 
ion, 268. 

general objections to, 252. 
Mishna, its date, 132. 
Moab, 

topography of, correctly given In story of 

Moabite stone, 290. 
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Monuments, 

Assyrian, corroborate Kings and Chroni- 
cles,^. 

Babylonian, confirm Bible narrative, 230. 

Egyptlun, explain customs mentioned in 
Genesis, 285. 

Mordecai, 

genealogy of, 819. 

probable author of Esther, 322. 

Mosaic account of creation, 
compared with that of Plato, 219. 
compared with that of the Hindoos, 218. 
in harmony with modern science, 290. 

Mosaic history, 

sacred character of , 90. 
Mosaic law, 

adapted to the Israelites, 257. 

equally severe to idolaters and disobedient 
Hebrews, 267. 

Its non-observance no proof of its non-ex- 
istence, 218. 

severity of, 28, 267. 

written on Mount Ebal, 209. 
Moses, 

author of Pentateuch, 114. 

author of Psalm xc, 889. 

genealogy of, 87. 

had ample time to write laws and annals, 
116. 

his father-in-law known by various names, 
90. 

Independent testimony concerning, 114. 

meekness, reports his own, 120. 

probability of his having written history 
and laws, 114, 110. 

record of his law kept by himself, 117. 

versatility of, 122. 
Mount Ebal, 

the Law of Moses written upon, 209. 
Music, 

in temple worship, 841. 
Mythology, Greek and Roman, 

traces of Mosaic history in, 228. 

Nahum, Book of, 

date of lis composition, 488. 

prophecies concerning Nineveh, 488. 

prophetic style of, 487. 
Nathan, 

probable author of Books of Samuel, 280. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 

early history of, 406, 407. 

golden image of, 409. 

insanity of, 409. 

palace of, 419. 
Nehemiah, Book of, 

author of. obtains permission to visit and 
rebuild Jerusalem, 812. 

contents of, 812. 

doubts concerning authorship of chapters 
viii ix. x, 812. 

historical character of, 816. 

unity of, 812. 

written by Nehemiah, 818. 

written wholly in Hebrew, 812. 
Nero, 

blames Christians for firing Rome, 450. 

expected to reappear, 756. 

his name answers to the number six hun- 
dred and sixty-six, 756. 

persecution of Christians during his reign, 

Nimrod, 

story of, illustrated on ancient monuments, 
228. 



Nineveh, 

really visited by Jonah, 484. 
Noah's sons, 

their genealogy, 228. 
Numbers, 

contents of, 96. 

enumeration of the Israelites in, 184. 

Merlbah and Massah, 80. 

miraculous supply of quails i 
89. 



Obadiah, Book of, 

date of, 429 % 

personal history of Its author unknown, 429. 

resemblance of, to Jeremiah, xlix, 17-22, 
429. 
Omer, size of, 164. 
Omri, 

mentioned in Assyrian lnacrlpttona, and on 
the Moablte stone, 292. 
Onkelos, 68. 
Oriental languages, 

stability of, 140. 
Origin of man, 

recent, 222. 

Papyrus, 

the most common writing material In the 
apostolic age, 462. 
Parchment, 

used in the apostolic age, 462. 

after fourth century, commonly used in 
copying Scriptures, 462. 
Passover controversy, 619. 
Passover, Feast of, 

credibility of history of, 248. 
Pastoral Epistles, 

absurdity of theory of forgery of, 090. 

apostolic origin, proofs of, C84. 

doubts of genuineness of, G84. 

genuineness, inherent proof of, 690. 

historical incidents referred to In, 688. 

likelihood of Paul writing such epistles, 
686. 

objections drawn from style of, 685. 

Pauline origin, proofs of. 688. 

special objections to first Timothy. 886. 

unity of authorship, proofs of, in, 687. 

universally received in early Church, 687. 
Patmos, . 

Saint John banished to, 758, 754. 
Patristic views of inspiration, 94-47. 
Paul, Saint, 

apparent inconsistencies in his statements, 
f». 

attainments of, In knowledge, 645. 

characteristics of, 649. 

conversion of, 646. 

bis traveling companion, 565. 

his use of terms " devil " and " Satan," 6HX 

his use of the term "gnosis," 684. 

imprisonments of, 672. 

later history of, 647. 

missionary journeys of, 646. 

personal history of, as given in Acts and 
epistles, 685, 644. 

reproof of Peter by, explained, 684. 

travels of, after his first Imprisonment hi 
Rome, 688. 

use of hyperboton by, 25. 

visit of, to Philippl, 672. 
Pauline digressions, 671. 
Pauline epistles, 644, 672, 668. 
Pauline phraseology, 669, 870, 
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Pentateuch, 

accuracy of, proved by Egyptian monu- 
ments, 234. 

allusions to, In the Books of Proverbs and 
Psalms, 191. 

antiquity of, proved by account of Edom- 
ites, 162. 

apparent contradictions In, 06. 

arrangement of laws in, unmethodical, 85. 

attacked by Colenso, 949. 

attacked In the WolfenbQttel Fragments, 
08. 

author of, had an intimate knowledge of 
events narrated, 254. 

authority of, indicated in Books of Samuel 
and Kings, 196. 

authorship of, its own statements concern- 
ing, worthy of credit, 118. 

authorship of modern skepticism regard- 
ing, 67. 

authorship of, Mosaic, 88, 85, 258. 

chronological difficulties of, 93. 

contents of. 95. 

credibility of the history in the, 218. 

defended by certain rationalists, 08. 

divine authority of. assumed, 858. 

document hypothesis of. Its origin, 78. 

enumeration of Edomlte kings, a proof of 
genuineness of, 181. 

external evidence of the antiquity, author- 
ity, and integrity of, 180. 

falsity of the theory that the early legisla- 
tion of the Pentateuch consisted only of 
Exodus xxi-xxli, 142. 

Genesis and Exodus closely connected, 97. 

genuineness of, evidenced by genealogies 
and lists of kings, 158, 159. 

genuineness of. evidenced by slight treat- 
ment of unimportant years, 141. 

genuineness of, internal evidences of, 188. 

Hebrew, advantage of, over Samaritan 
Pentateuch, 178. 

historical facts in, correspond with those 
in Joshua, 209. 

history in, closely interwoven with its leg* 
lslatlon, 189. 

history In, credible. 918. 

history In, natural order of, 97. 

history of creation in, differs from all other 
accounts, 218. 

history of views respecting it, 88. 

interpolations In, conceded to be few and 
sllghi 142. 

king of Israel, directions in, concerning, 

laws of, improbability of their modifica- 
tion, 182. 

laws of, interwoven with history in, 189. 

laws of, recognf led by Jezebel. 200. 

Mosaic authorship of, acknowledged by 
Peter and Paul, 259. 

Mosaic authorship of, assumed, 258. 

Mosaic authorship of, want of candour in 
its opponents, 155. 

Moses's meekness, as recorded la, reported 
by himself, 120. 

Moses undoubtedly the author of, 88, 85, 258. 

no contradiction between Deuteronomy and 
other books. 129. 

no portion of it of post-Mosaic origin, 170. 

not written by the author of the Book of 
Joshua, 816. 

objections to, based on its explanation of 
the size of an otner, 184. 

objections to, based on the time of the ces- 
sation of manna, 160. 

older than any other part of the Old Testa- 
ment, 110. 

origin of the word Pentateuch, 66. 

parallels between history in. and the his- 
tory in the Books of the Kings, 200. 



Pentateuch, (continued.) 

passages in, supposed to indicate a post- 
Mosaic age, 105. 

phrase, " unto this day," as used In, 189. 

probably revised by Moses shortly before 
his death, 158. 

post-Mosaic age in the, alleged traces of a, 
157. 

proof of the great antiquity of, 108. 

proof of the existence ana authority of, in 
the Book of Joshua, 208. 

quoted by David, 202. 

quoted by Solomon, 198. 

rationalistic critics, concessions of, con- 
cerning, 187. 

rationalistic treatment of archaisms in, 60. 

references in, to Moses In third person, 
120. 

references in, to the Book of the Law, 119. 

reference to, in Joshua's acts, 208. 

referred to by the •• Greater" and toe 
" Lesser " Prophets, lbO-ittO. 

repetition in, for emphasis, 88. 

repetitions, frequent, in, 83. 

Samaritan, scant agreement between, and 
that of the Septuaglnt, 178. 

Samaritan versions of, 65, 174. 

statement of the Pentateuch concerning Its 
author, 117. 

tabernacle, account of, as given in Mosaic 
age, 188. 

terms Elohim and Jehovah, as used in, 65. 

testimony by the history of the Books of 
Samuel and Kings to the exlsteuce and 
authority or the Pentateuch, 194. 

topography of, accurate, 248. 

traces of, in Book of Ruth, 205. 

unity of its plan, 95, 188. 

use and authority of, throughout post-Mo- 
saic age, 180. 

various difficulties in, answered, 90. 

various styles of, 94. 

wonderful elevation of its theology, 258. 

Persecution of Christians, 
by Nero, 450, 754. 
under Domitlan, 754. 
under Trajan, 451. 

Persians, 

regarded their kings as the incarnation of 

Ormuzd, 418. 
their relations with the Medes, 418. 
their traditions of creation, 221. 
the sexes mingled at their feasts, 417. 

Peehito version, 

contains possibly to a great extent the 
original Syro-Chaldee text of Matthew's 
Gospel, 471. 

first known to Europeans in sixteenth cen- 
tury, 469. 

its antiquity and value, 469. 

late valuable printed editions. 470. 

most ancient manuscripts of, 470. 

of Old and New Testaments, 61. 

Peter, First Epistle General of, 
addressed to Gentiles chiefly, 722. 
contents of, 788. 
doubtless written by Peter, 782. 
Hilgenfeld's theory of, absurd, 729. 
Improbability of Its rejection by Theodore 

of Mopsuestia, 728. 
objections to, of modern critics considered, 

passages in, said to be borrowed from Paul 
and James, 723, 728. 

sent by SUvanus, 788. 

written from Babylon, 782. 

written, probably, during persecutions un- 
der Nero, 729. 
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Peter, Saint, 

characteristics of, 710. 

his crucifixion In Rome, A.D. 67 or 68, 721. 

Dotices of. In the writings of the Fathers, 

720, 721. 
personal history of, 718. 
probably four years in Rome, 721. 
tomb pointed out In A.D. 200, 721. 

Peter, Second Epistle General of, 
contents of, 734. 
doubts of reformers and modern critics as 

to Its genuineness, 787. 
hardly noticed by the Fathers, 798. 
persons addressed in, 734. 
recognized In the fourth century, 736. 
resemblance of, to Jude, 735. 
written in more elegant Greek than the 

First Epistle, 730. 

Plagues, 

narrative in Genesis correspondent with 

Egyptian customs, 285. 
of locusts, 425. 

Plato' 8 cosmogony, 

compared with that of Moses, 8ia 
Philemon, Epistle to, 
cause of writing of, 096. 
date of, 607. 
genuineness of, 697. 
opinions of the Fathers concerning, 697. 
Phiiippi, cltvof, 671. 
Paul's visit to, 672. 
its Church composed of Gentiles, 672. 
Philippians, Epistle to the, 
assailed by modern sceptics. 674. 
genuineness of, GTS. 
synopsis of contents of, 678. 
written during Paul's Orst imprisonment 
In Rome, 672. 
Philistines, 

familiar with history of Israel as recorded 
in the Pentateuch, 204. 
Philoxenian translation, 471. 
Phoenicians, 

Books of Kings confirmed by their records, 

286. 
mention of 8olomon's temple by thefr his- 
torians, 206. 
Poetry ->f the Hebrews, 
parallelisms In, 328. 

poetical inioks, in the Old Testament, 822. 
poKry quoted in the Pentateuch, 166. 
rhythm of. 828. 

stanzas in, of fame number of words, 824. 
Population of Roman Empire, 
in age of Clcudius Cipsar, 454. 
In time of Augustus 454. 
Predictions, 

by specific names. 862. 
Presbyter and bishop, 

Identity of, in apostolic Church, 685. 
Priests, 

among the Israelites previous to time of 
Moses and Aaron, 88. 
Primeval condition of man, 
according to the 
ancient Persian books, 223. 
Chinese classics, 223. 
classical poets, 222. 
Hindoo literature, 223. 
Zendavesta, 228. 
Prophets, Heathen, _ 

t he seven, of primitive 
Prophets, Hebrew, 
characteristics of, 861. 
chronological table of, 864, 



Prophets, Hebrew, (continued! 
earlier, 250. 
false, 360. 

Impossibility of blending writings of, 866. 
language of, sublime, &3. 
manner of Inspiration of, 29. 
predictions without a parallel, 82. 
schools of, 360. 
symbolic actions of, 862. 

Prophecies, Biblical, 

communicated in visions in which future 
events passed before the eyes of prophets 
as present realities, 381. 

exactly fulfilled, S2. 

many preserved, respecting the genuine- 
ness of which there can be no doubt, 39*. 

respecting the universality of Christ's king- 
dom and the conversion of the Jew* not 
yet fulfilled, 863. 

some dependent upon circumstances, others 
unconditional and limitless, 363. 

spoken of as being fulfilled, yet in the fa- 
ture, 381. 

Prophecy, 

furnishes an argument for the existence of 
God, 882. 

Hebrew, characteristics of, 860. 

most brilliant period of, 361. 

various views of its character, 862. 
Proverbs, Book of, 

Agur and Lemuel, mentioned in, unknown, 

consists of four sections, 845. 

copied out by the men of Hezekiah, not col- 
lected, 847. 
Senulnenees of, 845. 
ehovistic 845. 

one third of Solomon's proverbs not in our 
collection, 345. 

peculiarities of language of Solomon's prov- 
erbs, 845. 

scepticism as to Its euthorship, 345. 

written by Solomon, 345. 

Psalms, 

authority of tlielr superscriptions, 884. 

Book of, divided into live parts, 884, 

Book of, its arrangement, 340. 

classes, various, of the, 343. 

collection in existence in time of Hese- 

klah, 341. 
divided by some critics into Jehovtetic and 

Elohistic sections. 340, 342. 
doxology at end of each division, ?34. 
exhibit Israelllisb bfetory and customs, 191. 
fifty anonymous, 335. 
how many were written by David, 336, 887, 

338. 
imprecations In the, 338, 848. 
Integrity of the, 843. 
none written later that Nehemlah. 840. 
origin of the collection of the Book of, 840. 
Psalm II. not necessarily written as late as 

Babylonian captivity, 3tf?. 
some passages in, not models for the Imita- 
tion of Christians, &V>. 
some superscriptions obscure, 885. 
sung in Hebrew warship, 841. 
superscription **tn the chief musician." 

not found in Psalms composed after 

Babylonian captivity, 335. 
ten attributed to the sons of Koran, 889. 
twelve attributed to Asaph, 838. 

Pul, King, 

mentioned by Berosns, 292. 

Punic language, 42. 
Punishment, 

methods of, In Babylon, 41& 
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Purim, Fe**stof, 

attests historical character of the Book of 
>r,841. 



Riquel, 

hid relationship to Moses, 90. 
Recorder, 

flr 4 mentioned in David's time, 288. 
Re*ur eciion or Jesus Christ, 

established independently of testimony of 
the evangelists, 000. 
Revelation, 

not an impossibility, 28. 
R wane, Epistle to the, 

contents of. 651. 

genuineness of, 650. 

Integrity of, 652. 

persons addressed In, 040. 

time of its composition, 650. 

w rltten at Corinth, 6tt. 
Rome, 

probable origin of the Church there, 65a 

subdued by the arts of Greece, 4o8. 
Ruth, Book of, 

consents or, 275. 

date and author of, 276. 

events of, occurred. in time of Judges, 275. 

its beauty, 277. 

it* design, 276. 

rabbinical estimate of, 277. 

Sabbath, 

Christians accmtomed to meet on " the day 
of the sun," 400. 
S.imnria, 

capture of, recorded In Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions, 2J». 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the, 174. 
disagreement between, and the Pentateuch, 
17S. 
Samaritans, 

animosity of Jews to, 17*, 176. 
antiquity of the characters In the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, 177. 
author's interview with the hlghprlest of 

the modern sect. 176. 
dispute of, with Jews concerning the tem- 
ple, 173. 
origin of, 174. 

Pentateuch used by, 65, 174. 
temple built by, under Sanballat. 175. 
their worship of Jehovah based on the Mo- 
saic law, l.i. 
Samuel, Books of, 

alleged contradictions In, examined, 281. 

character of the history of, 280. 

date and authorship of, 27K 

have genuine historical stamp, 281. 

originality of, 27B. 

used In the compilation of the Chronicles. 

301. 
were originally but one book, 277. 
Saul quotes the Pentateuch, 171. 
Sciences and arts, 

In ancient Egypt, 101. 
Scriptures, 

atheists unfit to deal fairly with. 28. 

human and divine factors in, 24. 

read in the services of the primitive Church, 

400. 
studied carefully under the Maccabees, 412. 
Semitic languages, 

are simple in structure, 44. 
flvo branches of, 4'J. 
peculiar features of. 43. 



Sennacherib, 

the miraculous destruction of his army re- 
ferred to In Herodotus, 205. 

Septuagint, 

authoritative at time of Christ, 53. 

character of, 52. 

criticism of, a difficult task, 55. 

editions of Holmes and Parsons, 57. 

most important editions of, 56. 

origin of, 50. 

recensions of, in third century, 55. 

text of, in an unsettled state, 53-55. 

two remarkable Interpolations in the Book 

of Joshua, 157. 
version in the early Church, 58. 

Shiloh, 

a sacred place, 215. 
Siloam, 

pool of, 575. 
Sinai, Mount, 

a single summit of the mountainous group 
called Horeb 124. 

Identification or Jebel Mtisa with. 246. 

identification of Has Susufeb with "the 
Mount of the Law,'* 246. 

Sinaitic peninsula, 

thoroughly explored by Professor Palmer, 

243. 
topography of, correctly given In Exodus. 

Slavonian version, 65. 
Solomon, 

his dedicatory prayer given in his exact 

words, 213. 
his departure from Mosaic regulptlons, Ifln. 
no reason to doubt his authorship of the 

Song of Solomon, 857. 
not the author of Eeclesiastes, C.'l. 
quotes the Pentateuch. 108. 
undoubtedly the author of the Proveros 
attributed to him, 846. 
«' Solomon, Rook of Acts of." 280. 
Solomon, Song of, 
a dialogue. 358. 
an allegorical poem, 851. 
analysis of, 354. 
attributed to Solomon by ancient tradition, 

357. 
con'ents of, 853. 
design of, 354. 

oriental usages present reasons for an al- 
legorical interpretation of, 325. 
questions concerning the ennonicity of, 857. 
similar sacred songs sung by the dervishes 

of Egypt, 825. 
written in Solomon's age, 857. 
" Son of Man,** 

praise taken from Daniel, 423. 
Sun, 

standing still of, recorded In Joshua. 2W. 
standing still of, referred to in Hahakkuk, 
«®. 
Superscriptions, 

of the Gospels, an evidence of their genu- 
ineness, 530. 
of the Psalms, modern criticisms on their 
accuracy, 836. 
Symbolic actions of the prophets, 

896. 
Symmachus, 

his version of the Old Testament, 54. 
Syriac language, 
extent of, 42, 467. 
helps for its study, 47. 
literature, richness of, 42. 
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Syriao language, (continued.) 
little changed for centuries, 140. 
translation of Old and New Testament* 
into, til. 

Syriac literature, 

flourished in second century, 468. 

Syriac version, 

probable antiquity of, 468. 
Syro-Chaldee language, 468. 

Tabernacle, 

difficulty concerning its building, 98. 

directions for Its building, 1*8. 

located in Sbtlob, 180. 

services in, similar to those of Solomon's 
temple, Iflrt. 
Talmudic canon, 40. 

Targums, 

of Jerusalem, GO. 

of Jonathan, characteristics and value of, 

69. 
of Onkelos, its Intelligibility, 69. 
later editions of. 61. 
of Pseudo-Jonathan on Pentateuch, 59. 
on the Hagiograpba— their various styles, 
00. 

Temple, Second, 

construction of, 806. 
Temple, Solomon's, 

its arrangement a proof of the existence of 
Moses's law, 197. 

Its building mentioned in Phoenician rec- 
ords, 290. 

parallel between It and the sanctuary in 
. Exodus. 197. 

services similar to those of tabernacle, 196. 

singing at, 841. 
Testament, New, 

introduction to, 448. 

origin of the term, 88. 

references to, in early writers, 489. 

times and occasions of composition, 488. 

why written in Greek. 469. 
Testament, Old, 

Concordances of, 67. 

Greek translations of, 67. 

impartiality of its history, 811. 

its purpose, 448. 

origin of the term, 88. 

versions, list of, 50-86. 

Syriac translation of, 458. 
Tetrapla, 55. 

Thebaic (or Sahadlc) version, 477. 
Theists, 

cannot deny possibility of written revela- 
tion, 88. 
Theodotion's version, 

of Old Testament, 64. 
Thessa Ionian*, First Epistle to, 

contents of, 079. 

genuineness of, 080. 

misconception of Paul's meaning In, 680. 

quoted by Fathers, 080. 

written from Corinth, 67D. 
Thessalonians, Second Epistle to, 

contents of, 681. 

Hebraisms In, 683. 

Hllgenfeld's doubts concerning, stated and 
considered, 681. 

probably written from Corinth, 680. 

received by ancient Church, 681. 
Thessalonica, 

city of, 078. 

date of Paul's visit to, 679. 



Thomas of Charkel, 

his diligence in improving the Syriac 
Philoxenlan translation of toe ftfe* Tte- 
tament, 472. 
Tiberias, 

John's neglect to notice It, an evidence of 
the antiquity of his Gospel. 604. 
Timothy, 

bishop of Ephesus, 692. 

his personal history, 691. 
Timothy, Fiist Epistle to. 

allusions in, to Timothy's youth, 686. 

contents of, Oitt. 

date of writing of. 686, note. 

doubts of genuineness of, €86. 

rejected by Marclon. 6WI. 

testimony of early Fathers to Its getnrfne- 
ness, 898. 
Timoth * , Second Epistle to, 

contents of, 693. 

found in all ancient versions, 694. 
Tischendorf, 

publishes fac-rtm Ut edition of Codex Slnait- 
icus. 468. 

publishes corrected edition of Codex Vat- 
icanus, 465. 

publishes Monument* Sacra Inedlta, 407. 
Titus, Epistle to, 

contents of, 695. 

universally received, 696. 
Tobit, Book of, 

absurdities of, 420. 
Traditions, 

of the confusion of tongues at Babel, 227. 

of the creation, Babylonian, 221. 

of the creation. Etruscan. 221. 

of the creation. Hindoo, 218. 

of the creation, Persian. 221. 

of the deluge, found on tablets in toe ruins 
of Nineveh. 235. 

of the deluge, universal, 224. 

of the fall, &3. 

of the golden age, Chinese, 2». 

of the golden age, Greek and Latin, 282. 

of the golden age. Hindoo, 228. 

of the longevity of the ancients, 228, 224. 
Tregelles, 

his rank as a critical editor, 487. 
Trent, Council of, 

order the revision of the Vulgate, *L 
Tyre, 

its relation to Zidon, 266. 

prophecies of Its overthrow, 578. 

Uncial letters, 468. 
Uncial manuscripts. 

description of the most important, 463. 

nuniber of, 468. 
Unity of Ood. 

revealed by inspiration, 81. 
Unity of the Pentateuch, 95. 
Upright, Book of the, 965. 

Vatican Manuscript, 

order of books in, 488. 
Versions of New Testament, 

JEthloplc 759. 

Armenian, 761. 

Bashmurlc, 759. 

Coptic, 756. 

Gothic 760. 

Itala, 472. 
• Jerome's revision, 475. 

Jerusalem Syriac, 472. 

Memphluc 737. 
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Versions of New Testament, (cont'd.) 

Peshito Syriac 407. 

PhUoxenian translation, 471. 

Thebaic or Banldlo, 768. 
Versions of Old Testament, 

jBthioplc, 64. 

Arabic 66. 

Armenian, 64. 

Egyptian, 68. 

Georgian, 64. 

Gothic, 64. 

Greek, 64. 

Itala,62. \ 

Samaritan Pentateuch, 6ft. 

Septuaglnt, 60. 

Slavonian, 65. 

Syriac*!. 

Targums,68. 

Vulgate, 69. 
Visions of Prophets, SQL 
Vowel points, 

not originally used In 8emltle languages, 

their introduction into Hebrew, 140. 
Vulgate, 

gradually corrupted, 62. 

made the standard by the Council of Trent, 

68. 
origin of, 63. 
various revisions of, 68. 

Ware of Jehovah, Book of, 166. 
Wisdom of Jesus Siraoh, 

Its date, 89. 

omission of Daniel from the list of distin- 
guished men in, 406. 

Vol. L— 50 



Wolfe n Ductal Fragments, aft. 

Writing, 

alphabetic 09, 101. 

antiquity of the art of alphabetical, 100. 

in Egypt In the Mosaic age, 101. 

on papyri, 468. 

on parchment, 468. 



Xerxes, 

probably identical with 
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Zeohariah, 

his personal history, 440. 

Zeohariah, Book of, 
contents of, 441. 

genuineness of chapters Iz to xiv, 441. 
strong external evidence of gennlnimnsj 

style of language. 445. 

style of thought, 446. 

variation in style of, aooounted lor, 4sa> 

Zephanlah, 

his personality, 488. 
Zephanlah, Book of, 

character of prophecy, 480L 

date of, 489. 

Zidon, 

its relations to Tyre,** 
Zoar, ancient, 

Its site, 881. 

Zoroaster, 
religion of, 41ft, 
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Abarbanel, 

on the Book of Jonah, 432. 
a ben Ezra, 

his doubts concerning the Mosaic author- 
ship of portions of the PeDtateuch, 67. 
on the authorship of the last pan of the 
Book of Isaiah, 860. 

Abydenus, 

bis reference to the Tower of Babel, 827. 
A'grippa Castor, 

refutes Basilides, 454. 
Alexander, (of Princeton,) 

his criticisms on Isaiah xl to lxvi, 878. 
Ambrose, 

canon according to, 496. 

receives the First and Second Epistles of 

Peter, 728, 786. 
quotes the Apocalypse, 760. 
Andreas, 

on the reception of the Apocalypse In the 
fifth century, 750. 
Apelles, 

quotes John's Gospel as an authority, 95. 
Apollonius, 

quotes the Apocalypse of John, 757. 
Aristides, 

writes In defence or Christianity to the 
Emperor Hadrian, 454. 
Aristobulus, (in Eusebiue.) 

his account of the Alexandrian version, 51. 
Arnobius, 

on the early increase of the Christians, 453. 
Arrian, 

says Cyrus was the first king honoured by 
prostration, 418. 
Assemani, 

on Ephraem's knowledge of Greek, 758, 

note, 
on the views of Ephraem the 8yrian as to 
the authorship of the Apocalypse, 761, 
note. 
Aetruc, 

on the "document hypothesis," 70. 
Athahasius, 

his catalogue of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 35. 
canon according to, 494. 
receives both Epistles of Peter, 783, 786. 
quotes the Apocalypse as an authority, 700. 
quotes John's Gospel in proof of the divin- 
ity of Christ, 600. 
Auberlen, 

defends the authenticity of the Book of 

Daniel. 896. 
acknowledges St. John as the author of the 

Apocalypse, 763. 
his theory of the prophecies of the Apoc- 
alypse, 770. 
an authority on the Apocalypse, 770. 
Augustine, 

on literal inspiration, 26. 
on the perspicuity of the Itala version, 62. 
on the canonical books of the New Testa- 
,497. 



Augustine, {continued.) 

acknowledges the genuineness of both the 

Epistles of Peter, 38), 737. 
makes no mention of 1 John v, 7—745. 
receives the Second and Third Epistles of 

John, 747, 748. 
regards the Apocalypse as canonical, 76L 



Bardesanes, 

bis testimony to the spread of Christianity. 
458. 

Barnabas, (Epistle of.) 

quotes from our Gospels, 515. 
Basil ides, 

his exposition of the New Testament, 996. 

valuable testimony to the authenticity of 
the Gospels, 528. 

quotes the Epistle to the Romans, 651. 

Basil of Ancyra, 

uses John's Gospel as an authority. 60L 
Basil, (the Great,) 

Epistle to the EphesJana, 658. 
quotes the Apocalypse, 7GB. 
Baumgarten, 

defends the Book of Jonah, 488. 
Baur, 

on the date of the composition of Lake's 

Gospel, 571. 
thinks Luke's Gospel Pauline In character, 

575. 
his attack on John's Gospel, 564. 
his estimate of the Acts of the Apostles, 

663. 
on the purport and bearing of the Pastoral 

Epistles, C83, 684. 
on the martyrdom of Peter at Rome. TO. 
denies the genuineness of the first Epistle 

of Peter, 734. 
on the date of the First Epistle of Peter, 

728. 
acknowledges the Apostle John as the au- 
thor of the Apocalypse, 763. 
Benary, 

on the meaning of the number Six hundred 

and sixty-six, 755. 
Berosus, 

mentions Pul, 292. 

his account of Nebuchadnezzar, 406. 
records Babylonian conquest of Syria, 407. 
Bertholdt, 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 70. 
on the authorship of the Book of Daniel, 

396,896. 
bis objections to part of the prophecy of 

Zecharlah, 441. 
on the date of Malachi's prophecy, 447. 
his defence of John's Gospel, 584. 
acknowledges the Apostle John as the au- 
thor of the Apocalypse, 763. 
Beza, 

bis Greek Testament contains 1 John v, 7— 

745. 
Bleek, 

on the use of the Septuagbtt version by 

Hellenistic Jews, 58. 
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Bleek, (continued,) 

on tbe antiquity of the Vatican and Alex- 
andrian Codices, 65. 

on tbe compilation of the Pentateuch, 73. 

on supposed inconsistencies in Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 86-92. 

on the directions to the Israelites concern- 
ing their future king, 168. 

on the Samaritan religion, 177. 

on the early existence of tbe Pentateuch, 
211, 212. 

on tbe erection of twelve stones in tbe 
Jordan, 268. 

on supposed interpolations in Joshua, 268. 

admits that tbe last, chapters of Judges were 
composed at an early date, 271. 

refers Book of Judges to tbe time of the 
earlier kings, 274. 

on tbe forms of language in tbe Book of 
Ruth, 276. 

on the value of the Books of Kings, 288. 

on tbe materials of tbe Books of Chron- 
icles, 801. 

on the relation of tbe Books of Chronicles 
to tbe other books of tbe Old Testament, 
802. 

thinks the statements of Chronicles some- 
times inexact, 804. 

bis remarks on tbe composition of the Book 
of Ezra, 807. 

on supposed historical blunders In Ezra, 

on the alleged incredibility of Esther's his- 
tory, 810. 

on tbe misrepresentations regarding Es- 
ther, 820. 

on tbe historical character of tbe Book of 
Esther, 820. 

on the historical basis of fact in the Book 
of Esther, 821. 

on Job's prologue and epilogue, 827. • 

on the habit of Hebrew poets to give names 
to their songs, 886. 

Psalms rejected by, as not belonging to 
David, 886. 

thinks certain Psalms attributed to David 
probably not written by him, 887. 

on Psalm 11, 888. 

holds Asaph not to be the author of any 
Psalms, 388. 

considers Moses tbe author of Psalm xc, 
889. 

thinks no Psalm should be placed at a later 
date than the time of Nebemiah, 840. 

Infers tbat the collection of Psalms was 
formed at different times, 841. 

thinks that some of the Psalms were revised 
by later poets, 848. 

admits that a large portion of tbe Proverbs 
are undoubtedly Solomon's, 846. 

refers Ecclesiastes to tbe Persian or Greek 
period, 852. 

disapproves of Delitzscb's divisions of tbe 
Bong of Solomon, 854. 

denies an allegorical meaning in the Song 
of Solomon. 855. 

does not believe Solomon to be tbe author 
of the Song of Solomon, 856. 

on the authorship of Lamentations, 860. 

on tbe date of tbe composition of Lamenta- 
tions, 3C0. 

on tbe genuineness of various disputed 
sections of Italian. 864-878. 

attacks the Book of Daniel, 896. 

on the inferences deduct ble from Ezekiel's 
mention of Daniel, 809. 

on the omission of Ezra by Jesus Sirach, 
405. 

on tbe " plague of locusts," In the proph- 
ecy of Joel 425. 

od character of tbe prophecy of Joel, 427. 
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Bleek, (continued.) 

on the prophecy of Amos, 428. 

on the date of Obadlab's prop' 

on tbe prophecy of Jonah, 481 

on tbe date of Habakkuk's prophecy, 488. 

on tbe date of Zephaniah'g prophecy, 489. 

bis objections to part of prophecy of Zecb- 
ariab, 441, 442. 

on tbe date of Zechariab's prophecy, 448. 

on allusions in Zech. xl, 8—444. 

on Zech. xii-xlv, 444. 

thinks Malacbi the real name of the proph- 
et so-called, 446. 

on tbe date of Malacbi's prophecy, 447. 

holds the Gospel of Matthew to have been 
originally written in Greek, 542. 

on the date of the Gospel of Matthew, 545. 

thinks Mark unquestionably tbe author of 
tbe Gospel of Mark, 557. 

on the date of the Gospel of Mark, 558. 

holds that the Gospel of Mark originally 
appeared in Rome, 559. 

on the question, Was Timothy Paul's com- 
panion in travel ? sot. 

on the date of the Gospel of Luke, 571. 

on the genuineness of John's Gospel, 584. 

believes John xxl to be a late addition, 626. 

on the value of tbe apocryphal Gospels, 680. 

on the persons addressed in tbe Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 698. 

his objections to the Pauline authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, 708. 

on date of the Epistle to tbe Hebrews, 705. 

thinks James, tbe brother of the Lord, was 
not an apostle, 709. 

defends tbe Epistle of James, 714. 

refers the composition of James' Epistle to 
A.D. 68, 64—716. 

on the crucifixion of Peter at Borne, 722. 

acknowledges the genuineness of the First 
Epistle of Pear, 782. 

rejects tbe Second Epistle of Peter, 789. 

acknowledges the genuineness of the Sec- 
ond and Third Epistles of John, 747, 74a 

on the meaning of tbe mystical number 
Six hundred and sixty-six, 755. 

on tbe date of tbe Apocalypse, 756. 

does not regard John as the author of the 
Apocalypse, 762. 

his theory" of the meaning of the Apoca- 
lypse, 770. 

Bohmer, 

accepts the Apostle John as the author of 
the Apocalypse, 768. 

Bolingbroke, 

attacks the Mosaic writings, 68. 
of the great length of human life in the 
early ages, 224. 

Bonomi, 

reproduces a Ninevtte picture of Klmrod, 

on the musical Instruments of the Nine- 
vltes,404. 

Brand is, 

on the contact of the Greeks with the As- 
syrians, 408. 

Bredenkamp, 

opposes the new theory of Graf, 77. 
Bretschn eider, 

makes a systematic attack on the Gospel of 
John, 568. 
Buffon, 

on tbe prolonged life of tbe patriarchs, 224. 
Bunsen, 

attacks the Book of Daniel, 898. 

on Ezekiel's mention of Daniel, 899. 

on Jonah's thanksgiving hymn, 481. 
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Buneen, (continued.) 

on the date of the prophecy of Joel, 428. 
objects to part of the prophecy of Zecbarl- 
ah,44L 

Caius, 

on the graves of Peter and Paul, 648, 728. 
attributes the Apocalypse to €0110011111,750. 
Callistua of Rome, 

quotes John's Gospel as an authority, 695. 
Calm berg, 

' defends John's Gospel, 584. 
Calvin, 

on the divine authority of the Scripture, 87. 
Carlstadt, 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 67. 
Carpzov, 

defends the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, 68. 
on the composition of the Book of Job, 896. 
Caspar! , 

his criticism on Isaiah xxxlv, xxxv, 875. 
on the originality of Obadlah, 4*9. 
Cassiodorus, 

on the taxing under Cyrenlus mentioned In 
Luke's Gospel, 576. 
Cerinthue, 

his heretical doctrines, 743. 
Chrysostom, 

on disagreements of the evangelists, 88. 
on the inspiration of 8t. John, 26. 
canon according to, 497, 788. 
his strange remark concerning the Book of 

Acts, 644. 
rejects Second Peter, 787. 
omits the Apocalypse from his canon, 761. 
Cicero, 

on the diffusion of the Greek language, 457. 
Clement of Alexandria, 

. on the equal Inspiration of both Testa- 
ments, So. 
his statement regarding the Gospels, 60S, 

503. 
his notice of the Apostle John, 682. 
his testimony to John's Gospel, 500. 
quotes the Epistle to the Romans, 651. 
quotes the First Epistle of Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, 656. 
quotes the First Epistle of Peter as his only 

Epistle, 728, Y87. 
quotes Jude's Epistle, 789. 
alludes to the Second Epistle of John, 746. 
on John's return from Patmos, 751. 
relates anecdotes concerning Saint John, 

752. 
regards the Apostle John as the author of 
the Apocalypse, 757. 
Clement of Rome, 

his quotations from the Gospels, 518. 
his reference to the martyrdom of St. PauL 
649. ^^ 

refers to the First Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, 656. 
his notice of Peter, 720, 781. 
Colen80, 

his estimate of the Pentateuch and the 

Book of Joshua, 71. 
on the Pentateuch and the Moablte Stone, 

71. 
his objections to the accounts of the tent- 
life of the Israelites, 249. 
on the size of the Israelitlsh camp, 251. 
his objections to miracles, 262. 
Collins, Anthony, 

attacks the genuineness of the Book of 
Daniel, 397. 



Corrodi, 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 0B. 
bis attack on the Book of Daniel, aSA 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 

on the canoniclty of the three CathoUe 
Epistles, 787, 788. 

Council of Ancyra, 

quotes John's Gospel, 566, 
Council of Seleucia, 

quotes John xlv, 26—698. 
Council of Trent, 

makes the Vulgate the standard version of 
the Bible, 68. 

Cowper, 

on Oodex AJexandrinus, 464. 
Credner, 

his testimony to John's Gospel, 884. 
on the date of Jude'a Epistle, 741. 
Crome, 

defends John's Gospel, 584. 
Cure ton, 

discovers ancient recension of Gospels in 

Syriac 471. 
on Peshlto version of the New Testament, 

471. 9 

bis translation of Mellto's oration, quoted, 
784. 
Curtius, 

on the respect of the Persians for their 
kings, 410. 
Cyprian of Carthage, 

regards the First Epistle of Peter as au- 
thentic, 728. 
bis views of Second Peter, 737. 
quoted the Apocalypse, 758. 
Cyril of Alexandria, 

* attributes the Apocalypse to John, 710. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, 

on the number of the canonical books, 85. 

the canon according to, 494. 

bis views of the Epistles of Peter and Jude, 

700,789. 
on John's Epistles, 748. 

Dana, 

on the order of the creation, 220. 
David Kimchi, 

on the Book of Isaiah, 869. 
Davidson, 

on the Elohlstic and Jebovlstlc originals 
of the Pentateuch, 72. 

admits that there are no positive contra- 
dictions In the Pentateuch, 129. 

on the phrase, "Moses, the servant of Je- 
hovah," 262. 

alleges difference in style between the first 
and second parts of the Book of Joshua, 
268. 

rejects the account of the falling of the 
walls of Jericho, 268. 

regards part of Joshua as mythical, f 6i. 

00 the date of composition of the Book of 
Judges. 274. 

concedes that the Book of Judges bears the 
impress of historical truth, 275. 

on the historical accuracy of the Books of 
Samuel, 280. 

on the contradictions In First Samuel, 285. 

on contradictions In list of 8aul*s sons, 285. 

on the historical accuracy of the Books of 
Kings, 289. 

on the date of composition of the Books of 
8amuel, 299. 

admits the general credibility of Chron- 
icles, 804. 
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Davidson, (continued,) 

bis suspicion of inaccuracy in porta of 

Chronicles, 804. 
on the prologue and epilogue In the Book 

of Job, 827. 
thinks that the Davldlc authority of most 

oi the Psalms should be assumed, 837. 
thinks Asaph probably the author of Psalms 

1 and Ixxill, 888. 
on the authorship of Solomon's 8ong, 858. 
his criticism on Jer. xxvii, xxviil, xxlx, 1, 

and 11, 887, 888, 800. 
his attack on the Book of Daniel, $96. 
on the prophecy of Jonah, 488. 
on the date of the prophecy of Malachl.447. 

De Groot, 

on the Logos in John's Gospel, 618. 
DelitzBch, 

his view of 8ong of Solomon, 854. 

rejects the allegorical meaning of Solo- 
mon's Song, 855. 

his criticisms on Isa. xxxlv, xxxv, xxxvlli, 
and xl-lxvl, 875-378. 

defends the Book of Daniel, 898. 

on the date of the prophecy of Obadiah, 480. 

considers Jonah a type of Christ, 438. 

his defence of the Book of Jonah, 482. 
Demosthends, 

uses expressions similar to those in the 
Gospels, AGO. 
De Wette, 

rejects the accepted account of the origin 
of the Septuaglnt, 60. 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 70, 121. 

on the Samaritan Pentateuch, 177. 

on miracles, 251. 

on the contradictions in the Books of Josh- 
ua and Judges, 280. 

on the date of the Book of Joshua, 866. 

admits the genuineness of the Book of 
Judges, 274. 

on alleged inconsistencies in the Books of 
Samuel. 281. 

maintains that the writer of the Books of 
Chronicles must bare been familiar with 
earlier writings, 802. 

bis attack on the Books of Chronicles, 808. 

modified his earlier views concerning 
Chronicles, 808. 

on the discourses of Elihu In the Book of 
Job, 827. 

thinks many anonymous Psalms may have 
been written by David. 888. 

rejects the period of the Maccabees as be- 
ing the date of any Psalms, 840. 

thinks the first collection of Proverbs not 
made by Solomon, 840. 

refers Eoclestastes to the Persian or Greek 
period, 852. 

on the authorship of the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, 860. 

on the genuineness of the first twelve chap- 
ters of Isaiah, 870. 

acknowledges the genuineness of Isa. xlv, 
88-82, xvll, 1-11, xvlll, xxiv, xxvil, 872, 
878. 

his criticisms on ba. xiv-xxvli, xxxlv, 
xxxv, and xl-lxvl, 874-878. 

his criticisms on Jer. x, 1-16, xxvlt-xxix, 
xlvli, 886-880. 

on Eseklel's chief peculiarity, 804. 

his attack on the Book of Daniel. 898. 

admits that Greek musical Instruments 
could be known to the Babylonians, 404. 

on the Book of Jonah, 481. 

on the date of the prophecy of Habakkuk, 
488. 

on the date of the prophecy of Zephanlah, 
489. 



De Wette, (ermMmied.) 

defends Zechariah lx-xlv, 441. 

on the character of the prophecy of MaJa- 
chi,447. 

thinks Matthew's Gospel had a Greek orig- 
inal. 542. 

on the date of Matthew's Gospel, 645. 

says that Matthew disregards the order of 
time in his narrative, 549. 

considers Mark to be the author of the 
Gospel bearing bis name, 667. 

thinks Mark's Gospel originally appeared 
In Home, 669. 

on the date of Luke's Gospel, 671. 

his defence of John's Gospel, 684. 

doubts the genuineness of the Epistle U 
the Epheslans, 668. 

considers the genuineness of the Epistle to 
the PhlUpplans to be beyond doubt, 674. 

admits the genuineness of the Epistle to 
the Ootossians, 676. 

his difficulties in regard to the Pastoral 
Epistles, 667. 

considers the genuineness of the Epistle 
to Philemon not to be doubted, 697. 

on the reasons for the rejection of James* 
Epistle by the Reformers, 714. 

doubts the tradition of Peter's martyrdom 
in Rome, 722. 

his doubts concerning the First Epistle of 
Peter, 725. 

on the date and composition or First Peter, 
728,782. 

attributes Jude's Epistle to Jude the broth- 
er of the Lord, 740. 

on the •• elect day/' 710. 

on the genuineness of Third John, 746. 

on the position of the Reformers as to the 
authorship of the Apocalypse, 762. 
Didymus, 

canon according to, 495. 

regards the First Epistle of Peter as au- 
thentic, 728, 

quotes the Second Epistle of Peter and 
Jude, 737, 789. 

quotes the Apocalypse as an authority, 760. 
Diodorus Siculus, 

on the worship of Apis, 199. 
Dion Cassius, 

on the taxing under Cyrenius mentioned 
in Luke's Gospel, 576. 
Dion y si us, 

on the life and death of Peter and Paul, 
720. 

on the Second and Third Epistles of John, 
747. 

opposes the apostolic origin of the Apoca- 
lypse, 769. 
Doderlein, 

on the prophecy of Zechariah, 441. 
Douglass, (Professor,) 

tries to prove that Eocleslastes were written 
by Solomon, 858. 

Ebrard, 

on the date of Luke's Gospel, 871. 
declares John to be the author of the Apos- 

alypse,684. 
on the prophecies of the Apocalypse, 770. 
Eckermann, 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 70. 
Eichhorn, 

defends the genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, 08. 
on Elohlstlc and Jehovlstic documents, 71. 
on the division of the Book of Isaiah Into 

fragments, 807. 
on the authenticity of Jer. 1, 11, 890. 
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Eichhorn, (continued,) 

his theory regarding the Book of Daniel, 

on the originality of Obadjah, 429. 

objects to part of toe prophecy of Zecha- 
riah, 441. 

on the date of the prophecy of Malachi, 447. 

defends the Gospel of John, 584. 

on the time of the composition of First 
Peter,. 728. 

declares John to be the author of the Apoc- 
alypse, 768. 

Ephraem the Syrian, 

quotes the Apocalypse, 758. 
Epiphanius, 

his catalogue of the canonical books, 85. 

New Testament canon according to, 497. 

bis remarks on the Eblonlte Gospel of 
Matthew, 535. 

his views on Peter's Epistles, 73d. 

receives the Second Epistle of John, 747. 

on the date of John's return from Patmos, 
753. 

ascribes the Apocalypse to John the Evan- 
gelist, 780. 

Erasmus, 

denies the genuineness of Second Peter, 
787. 

bis reasons for Inserting in his Greek Tes- 
tament First John v, 7—745. 

doubts the apostolic origin of the Apoca- 
lypse, 788. 

Eueebiu8, 

records Melito's catalogues of the canoni- 
cal books, 33. 

on Hegeslppus'8 acquaintance with a 
Byriac version of Matthew, 468. 

New Testament canon according to, 498. 

makes mention of a copy of Matthew's 
Gospel written in Hebrew, 584. 

on the date of Matthew's Gospel, 545. 

on the composition of the Gospel of Mark, 
555. 

his statements regarding Luke, 568. 

says Paul was beheaded by Nero, 648. 

regards the First Epistle of Peter as au- 
thentic, 728. 

on Clement's views of the Catholic Epistles, 
786. 

on Second Peter, 786. 

places Jude among the disputed books, 789. 

on the standing of John's Epistles, 747. 

on John's banishment to Patmos, 748. 

quotes Theophllus, Melito, and other early 
Christian writers, on the Apocalypse of 
John, 757. 

doubts the apostolic origin of the Apoca- 
lypse, 760. 
Evan son, 

his attack on John's Gospel, 588. 
Ewald, 

traces three periods of biblical Hebrew, 44. 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 71. 

on the remarkable increase of toe Israel- 
ites in Egypt. 842. 

on the date of the composition of the Books 
of 8amuel, 899. 

atuibutes eleven Psalms to David, 887. 

refers Ecclesiastes to the period of Persian 
rule, 852. 

his criticisms on Isaiah xxxiv, xxxv, 841. 

pn the style of Isaiah, 879. 

his criticism on Isaiah lvi, 9-1 vii, 11-479. 

his criticism on Jeremiah 1, li, 890. 

bis attack on the Book of Daniel, 898. 

on Ezekiel's mention of Daniel, 899. 

on the character of the prophecy of Amos, 



Ewald, (etmtinued.) 

his objections to part of the prophecy of 
Zechariah, 441. 

on the date of Malachi's prophecy, 447. 

on the date of Matthew's Gospel, 545. 

his theory concerning Mark's Gospel 657. 

on the similarity of language in Luke's 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 5«TX 

on the date of Luke's Gospel, 671. 

his defence of John's Gospel, 584. 

on the date of First Peter, 7*8. 

credits Silvanus with the composition of 
First Peter, 782. 

rejects Second Peter, 786. 

on the date of Jude's Epistle, 741. 

on the date of the composition of the Apoc- 
alypse, 750. 

believes that John the presbyter wrote the 
Apocalypse, 763. 

regards ue Apocalypse as not inspired, 770. 

Facundus, 

condemns First John v, 7—745. 
Firmilian, 

quotes the Gospel of John, 595. 
Fisher, 

defence of John's Gospel, 584. 
Fritxsohe, 

on the number of the Apocalyptic 
755. 

Fulda, 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 69. 
Furst, 

on the authorship and revision of the ] 

tateuch, 72. 
renders the *• Book of Jashur " the " Book 

of the Israelites," 265. 
bis remarks on Ezra, 298. 
considers the Purinl festival a Persian feast, 

821. 
thinks the Song of Solomon symbolical or 

allegorical, 854. 
on the traditional history of Ezeklel, 895. 
on Greek words in the Book of Daniel, 408. 
on the time of the closing of the Hebrew 

canon, 412. 
on the Book of Jonah, 438. 
on the birthplace of the Prophet Nahmn, 

486. 
on the disputed chapters of the prophecy 

of Zechariah, 445. 



Gelasius, 

on the reception of John's Gospel by the 
Nicene Council, 595. 
George, 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 70. 
Georgius of Laodicea, 

quotes John's Gospel, 596. 
Gesenius, 

his definition of feTCU* 29. 

on the golden and silver ages In bfblieaJ 

on the origin of the Pentateuch, TO. 

bis remarks on the word "generation,'* 
289. 

on the Book of Jashur, or, the Upright, 
265. 

on Cambyses and Smerdis, 810. 

on the location of Us, 888, 

on the phrase, " to the chief musician,** 885. 

thinks that none of the Psalms were writ- 
ten in the Maccabean age, 840. 

on Koppe's criticism of Isaiah, 866; 

on the order of the prophets, 869. 
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Gesenius, (continued.) 

on the genuineness of the first twelve chap- 
ters of Isaiah, 870. 

refers Isaiah li-lv to reign of Alias, 870. 

on the genuineness of Isaiah xiv, 24-82 ; 
xv, xvi, xvll, 1-11— 872, 878. 

his criticisms on Isaiah xiv-xxvil, xxvill- 
xxxiii, xxxlv, xxxv, xxxvlii, xl-lxvl, 



on the unity of tone maintained by Eze- 
klel,884. 

on Greek words in the Book of Daniel, 408. 

his remarks on Darius the Mede, 408. 

on the " plague of locusts " in the prophecy 
of Joel, 42b. 

on Zecharlah xt, 8-448. 

on the "eye," used as a symbol In Zech- 
arlah lv, 10. lx, 8-444. 

on the name l * Malachl," 445. 
Gibbon, 

on the sublimity of Job, 888. 

<^ W ^naru»Bo»»n«»pl«s 

on the subjugation of Borne by the arts of 

Gieseler, 

on Orlgen's views of inspiration, 26. 

on the Serpent Brethren, 680. 

concedes the truth of the tradition of the 
martyrdom of Peter at Rome, 728. 

on the date of the composition of the Apoc- 
alypse, 758. 

favours the apostolic origin of the Apoca- 
lypse, 758. 

Goethe, 

on the Book of Ruth, 877. 
Graf, 

opponents of the theory of, 77. 
Gram berg, 

denies all credibility to the Booksof Chron- 
icles, 808. 

on Jeremiah 1, U, 800. 

regards toe Book of Jonah as a poetical 
myth, 488. 

Green, (Professor,) 
replies to Colenso, 71. 
refutes Robertson Smith, 77. 

'Gregory Nazi arizen, 

his catalogue of canonical books, 85. 

New Testament canon according to, 496. 

receives the First Epistle of Peter as genu- 
ine, 728. 

receives Peter's Second Epistle, but ex- 
presses doubts, 786. 

receives the Epistle of Jude, 788. 

places the Third Epistle of John among the 
canonical books, 748. 

omlm the Apocalypse from his canon, 761. 

Gregory of Nysea, 

ascribes the Apocalypse to Saint John, 780. 
Grotius, 

on the date of Ecclesiastes, 851 . 

rejects Eocleaiastes as a writing of Solo- 
mon, 851. 

rejects Peter's Second Epistle. 787. 

rejects the Epistle of Jude, 740. 
Guericke, 

attributes the Apocalypse to the Apostle 
John, 768. 

Hagenbach, 

on the early Christian view of inspiration, 

85. 
quotes Origin on inspiration, 86. 
quotes Theodore on inspiration, 87. 



Haller, 

on the ages of the antediluvians, 888, 
Hartmann, 

on the composition of the Pentateuch, 70. 
Hase, 

defends the apostolic origin of John's Gos- 
pel and the Apocalypse, 564. 

Hasse, J. G., 

his contradictory views regarding the Mo- 
saic origin of the Pentateuch, 68. 

Haeselquiet, 

on the serpent-charmers of Egypt* 886. 
Hauff, 

his defence of John's Gospel, 564. 
Havernick, 

on Etehborn's criticisms, 68. 

attributes the authorship of the Books of 
Kings to Jeremiah, 289. 

vigorously defends the Books of Ghroniofes, 

cilticises Isaiah xl-lxvi, 878. 
defends the Book of Daniel, 898. 
on the originality of Obadiah, 429. 
on the date of Obadlab's prophecy, 480. 
defends the Book of Jonah, 432. 
defends Zecharlah lx-xlv, 441. 
on the date of Malachl's prophecy, 447. 
Heeren, 

on the reverence felt by the Asiatics for 
their kings, 410. 
Hegeaippue, 

refers to the reading of the Gospels In the 

service of the primitive Church, 509. 
on the examination of the grandchildren 
of Jude, the brother of Christ, by Doml- 
tlan, 788. 
Hemsen, 

defends John Gospel, 084. 
Hen gaten berg, 

on the value of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 

170. 
refers Eocleaiastes to the age of Eara and 

Nebemlah, 851. 
his criticism on Isaiah xl-lxvi, 8TC. 
defends the Book of Daniel. 888. 
on alleged historical errors in the Book of 

Daniel. 406. 
on the ** plague of locusts " mentioned in 

Joel's prophecy, 425. 
on the originality of Obadiah, 480. 
on the date of Obadlab's prophecy, 480. 
defends the Book of Jonah, 488. 
defends the authenticity of Zecharlah lx- 
xlv, 441. 
on the date of Malachl's prophecy, 440. 
defends John's Gospel, 584. 
on the date of the composition of the Apoc- 
alypse, 756. 
on the authorship of the Apocalypse, 761 
Heracleon, 

bis commentary on the Gospel of St. John, 
588,586. 
Herbet, 

on the revision of the Pentateuch, 70. 
defends the Book of Daniel, 808. 
Herder, 

regards the Book of Jonah m a Action, 488, 
Hermas, the Pastor, 

ignores Second Peter, 785. 
Herodotus, 

on Cyrus the Great, 254. 

refers to the great defeat of Sennacherib. 

885. 
mentions several Egyptian kings who were 
Ethiopians, 804. 
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Herodotus, (continued.) 

records the subjugation of Egypt by Xerxes, 
819. 

on Babylonian drees, 419. 

on the capture of Nineveh, 484. 
Hesiod, 

on the Golden Age, 238. 
Hose, 

defends the Book of Jonah, 488. 
Heydenreich, 

defends the genuineness of Second Peter, 
787. 
Hilary, 

his catalogue of sacred Scriptures, 86. 

receives both Epistles of Peter, 788, 786. 
Hilgenfeld, 

on the date of Joel's prophecy, 428. 

his acknowledgment respecting Justin 
Martyr, 506. 

on the Clementine Homilies, 622. 

on the Greek original of Matthew's Gospel, 

on siieged additions to Matthew's Gospel, 

on the date of Mark's Gospel, 568. 

thinks Mark's Gospel originally appeared 
in Rome, 559. 

on the authorship of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles,!^ tr ^ 

denies the genuineness of John's Gospel, 
584. 

on the language of the Epistle to the Ephe- 

on the 'First Epistle to the Tbessalonlans, 

on the Second Epistle to the Tbessalonlans. 

682. 
on references in the Pastoral Epistles to 

existing heresies, 681. 
on the origin of James 11, 12—714. 
on the bearing of James II, 6, 7 ; v, 6—714. 
on the Judicial punishment of the early 

Christians, 715. 
accepts the tradition of Peter's martyrdom 

denies the genuineness of First Peter, 724. 
on the persecution of the early Christians, 

729. 
on the date and authorship of First Peter, 

780. 
rejects Second Peter, 787. 
thinks there are traces of Gnosticism In 

First John, 742. 
on the date of the Apocalypse, 756. 
Hippolytus, 

on the Samaritan Scriptures, 175. 
receives John's Gospel, 595. 
on the doctrines of Certnthtis, 742. 
attributes the Apocalypse to John, 758. 
HUzig, 

attributes to David fourteen psalms, 887. 
refers some psalms to the period of the 

Maccabees, 340. 
his criticism on Isaiah xl-lxvi, 878. 
hiscrtticlsm on Jeremiah xxvii, I, and 11, 

890. 
attacks the Book of Daniel, 896. 
oolects to portions of Zechariah's prophecy, 

on the number of the Apocalyptic beast, 755. 
Hobbes, 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 67. 
Hoffman, 

on the date of Obadlah's prophecy, 482. 
Holland. 

his conjecture as to the mode of supply 
ing the Israelites in the desert with water, 



Holtzmann, 

on the identity of authorship of Luke's 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 570. 
Hug, 

on date of Codex Vaticanus, 465. 

believes that Matthew's Gospel was origi- 
nally written in Greek, 542. 

on the date of Matthew's Gospel, 545. 

defends John's Gospel, 584. 

believes the allusions in First Peter to the 
sufferings of Christians to refer to then- 
persecution under Nero, 728. 

acknowledges the genuineness of First Pe- 
ter, 78*. 

defends the genuineness of Second Peter, 
787. 

attempts to show that the Syrtac version 
originally contained the Apocalypse, 7S8. 

defends the apostolic origin of the Apoca- 
lypse, 765. 

Humboldt, 

on the Book of Ruth, 277. 
Hutrier, 

rejects Second Peter, 787. 

Ignatius, 

testimony of his Epistles to the Gospels. 
516. 

Ilgon, 

declares Genesis to be a compilation, 7L 
Irenes us, 
. on the divine origin of the Holy Scriptures. 

on Paul's frequent use of byperbaton. 25. 
on the early spread of the Gospel, 452. 
canon according to, 493. 
testifies in favour of the authenticity of the 

Gospels, 503. 
says that Matthew's Gospel was originally 

written in Hebrew, 534. 
on the date of Matthew's Gospel, 544. 
on the date of Mark's Gospel, 557. 
on the personal history of Luke. 569. 
on the date of Luke's Gospel, 5TO. 
his testimony respecting the Apostle John, 

his testimony respecting John's Gospel, 

quotes the Epistle to the Romans, 651. 

acknowledges the authenticity of the Sec- 
ond Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 
659. 

declares the Epistle to the Gelattans to 
have been written by Paul, 662. 

on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 694. 

asserts that Peter and Paul preached the 
Gospel in Rome, 720. 

quotes the First Epistle to Peter, 728, 781. 

refutes the Valentlnlans, 742. 

quotes Second John 11 as having been 
written by the Apostle John, 746. 

on the date of the Apocalypse, 751. 

suggests names, the letters of which win 
make the number Six hundred and sixty- 
six, 755. 

attributes the Apocalypse to the Apostle 
John, 757, 759. 

Isaac ben Salomo, 

denies the antiquity of Gen. xxxvi. 81—66. 

Jahn, 

on Isaiah xl-lxvt, 878. 

regards the Book of Jonah as a parable 

482. 
defends the genuineness of Zech. ix-xiv, 

441. 
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Jerome, 

acknowledges the human element In in- 
spiration, 87. 

tola catalogue of the canonical books, 86. 

on the conflicting texts of toe Septuagint, 
65. 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 60. 

treats Kccteslaatea as the work of Solomon, 
861. 

in his canon makes of the twelve minor 
prophets one book, 488. 

on the birthplace of the Prophet Nabum, 
488. 

on the Prophet Malaohi, 446. 

on the canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment, 497, 408. 

on the Hebrew origin of Matthew's Gospel, 
684. 

on the Ebionltes, 587. 

his testimony to John's Gospel. 590. 

on the beheading of Paul at Rome, 648. 

on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 702. 

on the episcopacy and death of Peter at 
Borne, 721. 

on Peters Epistles, 788, 787. 

receives J tide's Epistle, 789. 

condemns First John v, 7, by silence, 745. 

attributes Second and Third John to the 
Presbyter John, 746. 

states that John was banished to Patmos 
by Domltian, 758. 

attributes the Apocalypse to the Apostle 
John, 7U1. —'— ' 

Jesus, Son of Sirach, 

bis catalogue of the Hebrew canon. In the 

prologue of the Greek translation, 89. 
omits Daniel from his list of great men, 

405. 

Jonathan ben Uzziel, 

Messianic allusions in his Targum, 59. 

Josephus, 

his catalogue of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, 87. 

his account of the Alexandrian version, 61. 

on the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, 66. 

on the Samaritans, 175. 

on the great age of the ancients, 294. 

on the date or the building of Solomon's 
Temple, 896. 

credits Esther's history, 818. 

supposes Ahasuerus to be Artaxerxes, 818. 

on the Book of Isaiah, 867. 

on the Book of Daniel, 401. 

counts the twelve minor prophets as one 
book, 423. 

on the Book of Jonah, 488. 

on Greek cities, 45a 

his account of Herod's death, 688. 
Jovius Maximinus Augustus, 

his testimony to the number of Christians. 
458. 

Justin Martyr, 

on the Inspiration of the Old Testament, 85. 
on the early increase of the Christiana, 

461. 
his testimony for the four Gospels, 505. 
quotes John s Gospel, 591. 
attributes the Apocalypse to the Apostle 

John, 757, 759. 

Juvenal, 

averts that the Greek was the prevailing 
language of his time, 467. 

Knm phausen , 

bis theory of the origin of the Pentateuch. 
78. 



Kamphausen, (continued,) 

, considers the Book of Esther to be a Sail 

ful romance, 881. 
believes Eocleslastes to have been writtet 
in the third century B. C, 868. 

Keil, 

on the affinity of the language of Chroni- 
cles and that of Ezra, 899. 

on the historical narratives In Chronicles 
and the Books of Samuel and Kings, 801. 

on the hostility to the Jews in the time of 
Xerxes, 810. 

attributes seven psalms to Asaph, 888. 

believes the Psalms to have been collected 
together at one time by one man. 840. 

on the arrangement of the Psalms, 848. 

assigns to Solomon Proverbs i-xxix, 848. 

refers Eccleflastes to the age of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, 852. 

on the Song of Solomon', 855. 

refers Isaiah li-Iv to the reign of Jotham, 
870. 

his criticisms on Isaiah xxxiv, xxxv, and 
xxxvlil, 875. 

on the character of Ezekiel, 806. 

in defence of the Book of Daniel, 896. 

on the style of Hosea, 485. 

on the originality of Obadiab, 489. 

on the date of Obadiah's prophecy, 480. 

defends the Book of Jonah as a true his- 
tory, 488. 

on the style of Mlcah, 435. 

defends Zechariah lx-xlv, 411. 

on the date of liaiachl's prophecy, 447. 
Keim, 

on the date of Matthew's Gospel, 545, 
Klein ert, 

on Isaiah xl-lxvi, 844. 

on the originality of Obadiab, 489. 
Klosterman, 

on the Identity of authorship of Luke's 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 570. 
Knobel, 

maintains the genuineness of the first 
twelve chapters of Isaiah, 870. 

acknowledges the genuineness of Isaiah 
xiv, 84J&-873. 

refers Isaiah xv, xvi, to an older prophet, 
872. 

his criticisms on Isaiah xlv-xxvU, xxxlr, 
xxxv, and xxxvlil, 874, 875. 

on Jeremiah 1. 11. 890. 

disputes the genuineness of portions of 
Zechariah, 441. 
Koppe. 

attacks the genuineness of Isaiah's proph- 
ecy, 886. 
Koran, The, 

asserts its own verbal Inspiration, 118. 
Koster, 

maintains the genuineness of Zechariah 
lx-xlv, 441. 
Kuenen, 

on the ten commandments. 75. 

divides priestly laws Into three groups, 76. 

refuted by Hosea, 147. 

Lactnntius, 

quotas from the fourth Gospel, as the work 
of the Apostle John, 595. 
Lard nor, 

believes that Matthew's Gospel was origi- 
nally written in Greek, 648. 
Lane, 

on the resemblance of certain Egyptian 
songs to the 8ong of Solomon, 865. 
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Lange, 

defends tbe apostolic origin of tbe Apoca- 
lypse, 768. 

Layard, 

on Assyrian music, 404. 

Le Clerc, 

attributes the Pentateuch to a captive 

priest. 67. 

on Job, 8*9. 

Lekebusch, 

on the similarity of language of Luke's 
Gospel, and that of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, 600. 
on the date of Luke's Gospel, 671. 
Lengerke, 

attacks the Book of Daniel, 896. 
Le norma nt, 

investigations on the deluge, 285. 
Leontius of Byzantium, 

on the rejection by Theodore of Mopsuestla 
of tbe Catholic Epistles, 728. 
Leo the Great, 

rejects First John v, 7—746. 
Lest), 

regards the Book of Job as an historical 
allegory, 432. 
Liddell, 

od Greek words In the Book of Daniel, 408. 
Lilienthal, 

defends the historical character of the Book 
of Jonah, 482. 
Livy, 

on the fabulous character of the early his- 
tory of Borne, 254. 

Lucke, 

defends John's Gospel, 584. 
on tbe date of the Apocalypse, 755. 
denies the apostolic origin of the Apoca- 
lypse, 788. 
Luderwald, 

defends the Book of Jonah, 432. 
Luthardt, 

defends John Gospel, 584. 
defends the apostolic origin of the Apoca- 
lypse, 768. 
Luther, 

concedes historical contradictions in the 

Bible, 27. 
on the date of the prophecy of Obadlah, 

480. 
on the Epistle of James, 711. 
declares tbe Epistle of Jude to be of little 

value, 740. 
doubts the apostolic origin of the Apoca- 
lypse, 762. 

Lutzelberger, 

attacks John's Gospel, 582. 

Macarius, 

receives Second Peter, 787. 

quotes the Apocalypse as an authority, 761. 

M'Caul, 

on tbe Etruscan views of creation, 221. 
M'Gill, 

on Daniel's use of Cbaldee, 415. 
Manetho, 

his account of Moses, 114. 
Mangold, 

on the Identity of authorship of Luke's Gos- 
pel ana the Acts of the Apostles, 570. 

on the number of the Apocalyptic beast, 



Marcellus, 

quotes the fourth Gospei as the 
John, 596. 

Marcion, 

heretical views of, 621. 



Maaius, 

denies that the Pentateuch was 
67. 



written by 



Mayer, 

writes in defence of John's Gospel, 684. 

Melanchthon, 

on inspiration, 27. 
Melito, 

his catalogue of the Books of the Old Tes- 
tament, 88. 

on the position of the Book of Daniel, 401. 

alludes to the twelve minor prophets as 
one book, 423. 

alludes to Second Peter, 786. 

wrote a book on the Apocalypse of John, 
757. 
Merivale, 

on morbid scepticism, 121. 

on the population of the Soman Empire, 
464. 

on St. Paul's converts, 451. 

on persecution of early Christians, 780. 
Methodius, 

quotes John's Gospel, 605. 
Meyer, 

on the identity of authorship of Luke's 
Gospel and the Acts, 670. 
Michael is, 

defends the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch, 68. 

on Num. i, 92. 

on Chaldaisms found in the Book of Dan- 
iel, 416. 

on tbe fictitious character of tbe Book of 
Jonah, 482. 

defends Second Epistle of Peter, 737. 

rejects tbe Epistle of Jude, 740. 
Mohammed, 

prophecies concerning the Greeks, 32. 

asserts the verbal inspiration of the Koran. 

» m 
Muller, (Max,) 

on the Persian origin of the Indo-Germante 
languages, 222. 
Muratori, (Canon of,) 
account of, 490. 

receives the Gospels of Luke and John as 
the third and fourth, the two others be- 
ing presupposed, 491. 
receives the Acts of the Apostles, 401. 
enumerates as canonical thirteen Pauline 
Epistles, a letter of Jude. and two EphiUes 
and the Apocalypse of John, 491, 606, 659, 

662, 667, eKTeftCeso, esi, 022, ew, out, 

697, 789, 747, 768, 761. 
omits the EplsUes of James and Peter and 
tbe Epistle to the Hebrews, 491, 718, 710, 
728,786. 

Nachtigal, 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 60. 
Neander, 

on Irenasus's views of Inspiration, 25. 

states that the Syrian version was used In 
tbe Armenian Churches, 64. 

on the value of the fourth Gospel, 564. 

thinks that John xxl was probably re- 
ceived from John's own lips, 625. 

on tbe date of tbe Epistle to the Epbeslam, 
666. 
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heander, (continued.) 

on the similarity of the Epistles to the 
Epoesuuis and Colosslans, 068. 

on the teachings or the Apostle James con- 
cerning faith and works, 704. 

defends the Epistle of James, 705. 

on the date of the Epistle of Jaine*, 707. 

consider* the tradition of Peter's martyr- 
dom at Rome probable. 718. 

on the time of the composition of First Pe- 
ter, 788. 

on " the Church that Is at Babylon, * 182. 

rejects Second Peter, 737. 

attributes the Epistle of Jude to Jude, the 
brother of tbeLord, 740. 

on the meaning of Kvpia } as used In Second 
John 1—746. 

acknowledges the genuineness of the Sec- 
ond Epistle of John, 747. 

favours the genuineness of the Third Epis- 
tle of John, 748. 

on the persecution by Nero, 754. 

on the persecution under Domltian, 7M. 

on the date of the Apocalypse, 766. 

denies the apostolic origin of the Apoca- 
lypse, 768. 

Nieephorus, 

places the Apocalypse among the disputed 
writings, 708. 

Noetus, 

receives John's Gospel as genuine, 595. 
Noldeke, 

on the origin of the Pentateuch, 71, 77. 

opposes the new theory, 77. 

Novatian, 

quotes John's Gospel extensively, 595. 

Ooeterzee, 

on John's Gospel, 684. 
Origen, 

declares the Inspiration of both Testa- 
ments, 85. 

not an advocate of literal Inspiration, 86. 

his catalogue of the canonical books, 84. 

acknowledges the canonlcity of the Books 
of the Maccabees, 85. 

his Hexapla, 54. 

on the 8amaritan Scriptures, 176. 

on the position of tbe«Book of Daniel, 401. 4 

on the great number of the early Chris- 
tians, 453. 

his commentary on Matthew, 501, 589. 

his reply to Celsus, 518. 

on the Hebrew origin of Matthew's Gospel, 
584. 

on the Eblonltes, 585. 

on the Apostle John, 588. 

on Marclon's rejection of the last two chap- 
ters of Romans, 652. 

on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 700. 

quotes from the Epistle of James, 100. 

records the martyrdom of St. Peter. 780. 

acknowledges the genuineness of the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, 788. 

refers to two Epistles of Peter. 786. 

refers to the Epistle of Jude, 740 

on the genuineness of the Second and 
Third Epistles of John, 747. 748. 

on the banlKhment of the Apostle John to 
Patmos, 758. 

asserts that the Apostle John wrote the 
Apocalypse, 758. 

Osburn, 

on the Egyptian " nou," 886. 
Ovid, 

on the Golden Age, 828. 



Palev, 

notices coincidences between the Acts of 
the Apostles and Paul's epistles, CU3. 

Palmer, (E. H.,) 

on the brackish water at Marah, 845. 

on the wilderness of Shur, 845. 

his experience in the Sinaftlo desert ac- 
cords with that of the Israelites. 845. 

follows the Israelitlsh route from the Bed 
8ea to Mount Sinai, 845. 

identifies Mount Sinai. 246. 

discovers the remains of a large encamp- 
ment at Erweis el Ebelrlg, 840. 

quotes an Arab legend referring to the stny 
of the Israelites at Erweis el Ebelrlg, 8*7. 

Papias, 

his testimony as given in Euscbius, 510. 
on the authorship of Matthew's Gospel, 584. 
quotes from First Peter, ?&:, 781. 
receives the Apocalypse, 750. 

Pareau, 

considers the Book of Jonah a parable, 4» 
Pausanias, 

on the gods of the Athenians, 689. 
Peyrere, 

on the origin of the Pentateuch, 67. 
Philo, 

his catalogue of the sacred books of the 
Hebrews, 88. 

bis account of the Septuaglnt, 51. 

speaks of Moses as the writer of the sacred 
books, 66. 

Philostorgiua, 

, on the suppression of portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, 759, note. 

Photius, 

asserts that Ephraetn was not meanly edu- 
cated in the Greek language, 7-K, note. 

Piper, 

defends the Book of Jonah, 488. 

Plato, 

his theory of the development of animals, 
810. 
Pliny, 

on coriander seed, 161, note. 

on the great number of Christians, 451. 

on the persecution of Christians, 780. 
Plutarch, 

on Persian customs, 410. 

on Alexander's conquests In Asia, 467. 
Poly carp, 

quotes from some of the Gospels, 518. 

quotes from the First Epfetle to the Corin- 
thians. 656. 

quotes from First Peter, 788, 788. 
Polycratee, 

bis account of the Apostle John, 581. 

his testimony to John's Gospel, 588. 
Porphyry, 

declares the Book of Daniel to be spurious, 
897. 
Pott, 

defends the genuineness of the Second 
Epistle of Peter. 737. 
Praxsas, 

receives John's Gospel as genuine, 595. 
Paeudo- Arieteaa, 

bis history of the Septuaglnt, 61. 

Quad rat us, 

writes an " Apology " for the Christian re- 
ligion, 454. 
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Rawlinoon, (George,) 

on the traditions of a golden ajre, 828. 

on the universality of the traditions of a 

deluge, 225. 
on biblical and modern ethnology, 9B6. 
on the early Cuahite kingdom, 827. 
on the migration of tribes, 248. 
on the great Increase of the Israelites In 

Egypt. 842. 
on Pul, 292. 

on the Assyrian reoorda. 882. 
on the annals of Sennacherib, 894. 

Kenan, 

thinks additions were made to Matthew's 

Gospel, 544. 
on the Identity of authorship of Lake's 

Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 570. 
on the date of Lake's Gospel, 571. 
on the date of Joan's Gospel, 588. 
bis high estimate of John s Gospel, 021. 
on the date and authorship of First Peter, 

782. 

Reuse, 

on the number of the Apocalyptic beast, 
785. 

Riggenbach, 

on John's Gospel, 564. 
Robinson, 

on the frequency of the proper name Kuria 
among the Greeks, 746. 

Roeenmuller, 

his criticisms on Isaiah xxiil, 20-25, xxxiv, 

xxxv, xxxvlil, 878-375. 
on Greek musical instruments used by 

Babylonians, 404. • 

on the originality of Obadiah, 489. 
objects to part of the prophecy of Zecha- 

rlab, 441. 
on the date of Malachi's prophecy, 447. 
Rufinusof Aquileia, 

on the books of the New Testament, 405. 
designates Jude as an apostle, 789. 
receives the Second and Third Epistles of 

John, 747, 748. 
receives the Apocalypse as canonical, 700. 

Sack, 

defends (he Book of Jonah, 488. 
Schleiermacher, 

defends John's Gospel, 584. 

doubts the genuineness of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, 087. 

acknowledges the genuineness of First Pe- 
ter, 782. 

rejects the Epistle of Jude, 740. 
Schnecken burger, 

on the unity of authorship of Luke's Gos- 
pel and Acts, 570. 
Schott, 

defends John's Gospel, 584. 
Schrader, 

on the document hypothesis, 78. 

on the Book of Joshua, 2G4. 

refers the composition of the Book of Judges 
to the close of the Jewish kingdom, 274. 

on the authorship of the Books of Chroni- 
cles, 802. 

his remarks on the Books of Chronicles; SOS. 

on the authorship of Nehetnlah, 818. 

on the prologue and epilogue in Job, 827. 

does not ascribe any psalm to Asaph. 888. 

concedes a large share of the Proverbs to 
Solomon. 840. 

on the religious doctrine of Eoclesiastes, 
850. 

his divisions of the Song of Solomon, 854. 



Schrader, (continued.) 

on the character of the Song of Solomon, 
855. 

thinks Solomon was not the author of the 
Song, 856. 

on the authorship of Lamentations, 859. 

bis criticism on Isaiah xxiii, 878. 

finds repetitions and contradictions In the 
Book of Judges, 875. 

on the date of Joel's prophecy, 428. 

bis objections to Zecharlah ix-xir, 441. 

on Zechariab ix-xi, xii-xiv, 442. 

on the date of Zechariah's prophecy, 448. 

on the date of Malachi's prophecy* 440. 
Schwegler, 

assails John's Gospel, 584. 

assails First Peter, 724. 

on the date of the competition of First Pe- 
ter, 7V8. 

Scott, 

on the Greek In the Book of Daniel, 401 
Scrivener, 

enumerates cursive and uncial manuscripts, 
468. 

on Codex Ephraeml Bescrtptus, 465. 

Semler, 

on the character of the Book of Jonah, 
482. 

on the authorship of First Peter, 794. 

rejects Second Peter, 787. 
Simon, (Richard,) 

on the origin of the Pentateuch, 67. 
Smend, 

on the priestly laws of the Pentateuch, 75. 
Smith, (George,) 

on the Chaldean account of Genesis, 881. 

on the Babylonian story of the creation, 
881. 

on the Assyrian account of the deluge, 885. 

on the capture of Nineveh, 486, 487. 

Smith, (Robertson,) 

incorrect translation of passage in Hosea, 
145. 

Smith, (William,) 

on the versatility of Julias Cesar, 188. 
Solon, 

his code of laws. 857. 
Sophocles, 

his remarks on what Papias wrote, 518. 
Sozomen, 

asserts that Ephraem the 8yrlan was igno- 
rant of Greek, 766, note. 
Spinoza, 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 67. 

objections to the Book of Daniel, 897. 

Stahelin,(J. J.,) 

on the arrangement of the Pentateuch, 70. 
defends Zechariab lx-xlv, 441. 

Staudlin, 

on the fictitious character of the Book of 
Jonah, 48*. 
Stein, 

defends John's Gospel, 584. 
Stephens. (Robert,) 

inserts First John v, 7. in his Greek Testa- 
ment, 745. 
Steudel, 

defends the Book of Jonah, 488. 
Strabo, 

on Moses, 114. 

on the zeal for learning exhibited In Tar- 
sus, 640. 
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Strauss, 

on tbe genuineness of the Gospels, 09. 

his acknowledgment respecting Justin, 606. 

on tbe language in wblcb Mattbew's Gos- 
pel was originally written, 640. 

on alleged additions to Mattbew's Gospel, 
545. 

bis news of John's Gospel, 568. 

Stuart, (Moses,) 

on Eccleslastes, 851. 

defends the Book of Daniel, 806. 

defends tbe Book of Jonah, 488. 

on tbe number of the Apocalyptic beast, 
755. 

places tbe composition of the Apocalypse 
in tbe time of Nero, 750. 

defends tbe apostolic origin of tbe Apoca- 
lypse, 768. 

Suetonius, 

on persecution of early Christians, 720. 
Suidas, 

on tbe taxing under Cyrenlns mentioned 
by Luke, 570. 
Swan beck, 

refers tbe u we" sections of the Acts to 
Silas, 507. . 

Tacitus, 

on tbe Mosaic law, 114. 

witnesses to Christianity, 45a 

on tbe taxing under Cyrenius mentioned 
by Luke, 576. 

on the conviction of Christians as incendi- 
aries, 710, 790. 

on tbe popular expectation of toe reap- 
pearance of Nero, 755. 
Talmud*, 

their catalogue of holy writings, 40. 

account of Onkelos, 58. 

account of Jonathan ben Uzzlel, 50. 

credit Moses with authorship of Penta- 
teuch, 66. 
Tertullian, 

on tbe spread of Christianity, 458. 

appeals against heretics to autographs of 
Paul's epistles, 463. 

on tbe authenticity of Lake's Gospel, 508. 

on Valentlnus, 588. 

on the authorship of the Epistle to tbe Ga- 
latlans,668. 

on the title of tbe Epistle to the Epbeslans, 
668. 

on tbe martyrdom of Peter and Panl at 
Rome, 721. 

quotes from First Peter, 728. 

Ignores Second Peter, 784, 785. 

quotes from Jude'a Epistle, 789. 

on Jude's quotation from Enoch, 740. 

alludes to the First Epistle of John, 746. 

on tbe persecutions of tbe Apostle John, 
758. 

attributes tbe Apocalypse to the Apostle 
John, 757. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 

on degrees of Inspiration, 87. 

on Job, 383. 

his rejection of tbe Catholic Epistles, 788. 
Theodoret, 

on the Eblonftes, 586. 

on tbe First Epistle of Peter, 728, 784. 

on the Ignorance of Greek of Ephraem tbe 
8yrian, 756. 

rejects the Apocalypse, 781. 
Theophilue, 

on tbe inspiration of tbe Prophets and the 
Gospels, 85. 

on Gospel of John, 688. 



Theophilus, (continued.) 

quotes from Epistle to Romans, 651. 

quotes from tbe Apocalypse of John, 757. 
Tholuok, 

on the date of Luke's Gospel, 571. 

on tbe genuineness of John's Gospel, 564. 
Tischendorf, 

on the use of parchment and papyrus, 468. 

on tbe large number of ancient sacred 
manuscripts existing, 468. 

on date of Codex atnaitlcua, 464. 

on date of Codex Alexandrinus. 465. 

on date of Codex Vatlcanw, 465. 

on date of Codex Epbraeml Rescrlptus, 465. 

on date of Codex Bezae Graeco-Latinus, 
466. 

on date of Codex Laudianus, 466. 

on date of Syrlac Tendon, 471. 

his critical edition of tbe Greek Testament, 
588. 

on the Greek original of Mattbew's Gos- 
pel, 548. 

on Mark's Gospel, 560. 

on John's Gospel, 584. 

on First John Iv, 8, 8-748. 

on First John v, 7—744, 745. 

on Apocalypse xll, 7—750. 

on Apocalypse i, 0—756. 
Tregelles, 

on date of Codex 81nalttcus, 464. 

on date of Codex Alexandrinus, 465. 

on date of Codex Laudianus, 466. 

on date of Codex Claromontanua, 466. 

on date of Codex Betae Graeco-Latlnus, 
466. 

on date and importance of Codex Colbertl- 
nus,487. 

on date of Syrlac Tendon, 471. 

bisplan In editing the Greek Testament, 

his critical edition of the Greek Testament, 

588. 
on First John iv, 8, 8-748. 
on First John v, 7-744, 745. 
on Apocalypse xil, 7—750. 
on Apocalypse i, 0—756. 
Tristram, 

on Balaam and Balak, 847. 

Ulphilas, 

bis reasons for not translating the Books of 
Samuel and Kings into the Gothic lan- 
guage, 66. 
Urban, 

quotes John's Gospel, 500. 
Usher, 

holds tbe Epistle to tbe Epbeslans to have 
been encyclical, 665. 

Valentlnus, 

quotes Luke's Gospel, 588. 

gives valuable testimony to the Gospels, 
583. 
Van Dale, 

attributes the Pentateuch to Ezra, 68. 
Van der Hardt, (Hermann,) 

regards the Book of Jonah as an historical 
allegory, 488. 
Vater, 

on tbe authorship of the Pentateuch, 60. 
Vatke, 

on tbe authorship of the Pentateuch, 70. 
Victor! n us. 

quotes too Fourth Gospel as John's, 505. 
Vitrincja, 

on tbe arrangement of tbe canon, 869. 

on tbe date of Malacbl's prophecy, 417. 
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Vol k mar, 

denies the genuineness of John's Gospel, 
684. 

Volney, 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 70. 

Von t-ohlen, 

on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 70. 

Von Lengerke, 

on the sources of the Pentateuch, 71. 

Wellhausen, 

on the Pentateuch, 74. 
Whieton, 

doubts the genuineness of Zecbarlah's 
prophecy, 441. 
Wilkinson, 

on the Eight Books of Hermes, lift. 

on the temple of Zoan, 102. 

on the character of Egyptian worship, 109. 

on the use of horses and camels In Egypt, 



Wilkinson, (amUnued.) 

on the making of bricks by] 
Uvea, 285. 
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PREFACE. 



THE first edition of this work was published in the ^utumn of 
1883, and has received such cordial and continued welcome as 
to put beyond doubt that a treatise of its character is needed in 
our English theological literature. .The general plan of the volume has 
been adapted to meet what appear to be the practical wants of most 
theological students. Specialists and experts in exegetical learning 
will push their way through all difficulties, and find delight in test- 
ing principles; but the ordinary student, if led at all into continued 
and successful searching of the Scriptures, must become interested 
in the practical work of exposition. The bare enunciation of prin- 
ciples, with brief references to texts in which they are exemplified, 
is too dry and taxing to the mind to develop a taste for exegetical 
study; it has a tendency rather to repel. Our plan is rather to 
familiarize the student with correct methods by means of continuous 
exercise in the actual work of exegesis. The statement of princi- 
ples is introduced gradually, and abundantly illustrated and verified 
by a faithful application of them to such portions of the Holy Script- 
ures as are known to have peculiar difficulties, or to be of special 
interest and value. It is not expected that all our interpretations 
will command unqualified approval, but it is confidently believed 
that a selection of the more difficult Scriptures for examples of ex- 
position will enhance the real value of the work, and save it from 
the danger, too often common in such treatises, of running into life- 
less platitudes. With ample illustrations of this kind before him, 
the student comes by a natural inductive process to grasp herme- 
neutical principles, and learns by example and practice rather than 
by abstract precept. 

The larger portion of the volume is devoted to Special Herme- 
neutics. This fact will, we believe, meet the approval of all biblical 
scholars. They will acknowledge the propriety of passing more 
rapidly over those general principles, on which there exists little or 
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no difference of opinion, and of allowing greater space for the treat- 
ment of parables, allegories, types, symbols, and apocalyptic proph- 
ecy. The necessity of sound principles is most deeply felt in the 
study of these enigmatical portions of the Bible. Our constant aim 
has been to abstain from all appearance of dogmatism, and to ad- 
here strictly to the method of scientific and conscientious inquiry. 
If Special Hermeneutics serves any useful end, it must cultivate the 
habit of searching for what the Scripture has to say for itself, not 
of imposing upon its language the burden of whatever it is able to 
bear. 

Considerable space has been given to the subject of prophetic 
symbolism. The apocalyptic books have ever been regarded as 
most difficult to explain, but not a few of the difficulties have grown 
out of the extravagant notion that we may expect to find in proph- 
ecy a detailed history of events from the advent of Christ to the 
end of time. We have tried to show that the biblical symbols and 
apocalypses are largely self -interpreting, and, if allowed to speak for 
themselves, are not more difficult of exposition than the parables 
of Jesus. 

Profoundly grateful for the generous commendation of the former 
editions, and profiting by the friendly criticism of numerous reviews, 
the author has spared no pains to make this new edition more 
worthy of general favour. The revision has extended to nearly 
every page, and considerable portions have been rewritten. A num- 
ber of chapters, not strictly belonging to Hermeneutics, have been 
omitted, and others have been condensed, so that the substance of 
the original work of 782 pages now appears in a more convenient, 
and, we trust, not less valuable, volume. | 



Evanstox, May 15, 1890. 
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(1) Notable points of resemblance between 
type and antitype, 247. 

(2) Must be divinely appointed, 247. 
M Must prefigure something future, 248. 
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6. Five classes of Old Testament types :— 
(1) Typical persons. 248. 
$ Typical Institutions, 949. 

(3) Typical offices, 249. 

(4) Typical events, 249. 

(5) Typical actions, 249, 250. 

1. Hermeneutical priuciples to be ob- 
served: — 
(1) All real correspondencies to be noted, 290. 

1. Toe brazen serpent, 251. 

2. Metehlsedek and Christ, 251, 252. 

(8) Notable differences and contrasts to be 
observed, 252. 

1. Moses and Christ, 258. 

2. Adam and Christ, 258. 

(8) Old Testament types apprehended only by 
the Gospel revelation, 251 
8. Limitation of types: — 

(1) Statement of Marsh, 255. 

(2) Too restrictive a rule, 255. 

(8) A broader principle allowable, 256. 
(4) Qualifying observation, 256. 

CHAPTER X. 
Interpretation of Symbols. 

1. Difficulties of the subject, 257. 

2. Principles of procedure, 257. 

3. Classification of symbols, 257, 258. 

4. Examples of visional symbols : — 

(1) The almond rod (Jer. 1, 11), 256. 

(2) The seething pot (Jer. 1. 18), 259. 

(8) The good and bad flgs (Jer. xxiv), 269. 

(4) Tbe summer fruit (Amos vtll, 1), 259. 

(5) Resurrection of bones (Ezek. xxxvli,) 200. 

(6) Golden candlestick, 260. 

(7) Tbe two olive trees (Zech. lv), 260-262. 

(8) Image of Nebuchadnezzar's dream (Dan. 

11), 262. 

(9) The four beasts of Dan. vli, 263. 

(10) Eiders, horns, and smiths (Zech, 1), 268, 

264. 

(11) Flying roll and ephah (Zech. v), 264,265. 

(12) Tbe four chariots (Zech. vi), 265. 

6. These examples, largely explained by 
the sacred writers, authorize three 
fundamental principles: — 

(1) Tbe names of symbols are to be literally 

understood, 266. 

(2) Symbols always represent something dif- 

ferent from themselves, 266. 
(8) A resemblance Is always traceable between 

the symbol and the thing symbolized, 

266. 
6. No minute set of rules practicable, 

26S, 267. 
Jf. Fairbairn's statement of principles, 267. 

8. Same principles apply to material 

symbols, 267. 

9. Symbolism of blood, 268, 269. 

10. Symbolism of the Mosaic tabernacle : — 

8) import of the names employed. 269, 270. 
) A divine-human relationship symbolized, 
270,271. 
(8) The most holy place and Its symbols :— 

1. Tbe ark, «n, 272. 

2. The capporeth, or mercyseat, 272. 
8. Tbe cherubim, 272, 278. 

(4) The holy place and Its symbols :— 

1. The table of showbread, 278. 

2. The golden candlestick, 274. 
8. Tbe altar of incense, 274. 

(5) Great altar and laver In the court, 274. 

(6) The graduated sanctity of the holy places, 

(7) Symboltoo-typlcal action of the htgh priest 

on tbe day of atonement, 275, 276. 



CHAPTER XI. 
8ymbolico-Typical Actions. 

1. Actions performed in vision, 277. 

2. Symbolico-typical acta of Ezek. iv and 

v: — 

(1) The acts outward and real, 278, 279. 

(2) Five objections considered, 279, 280. 

3. Other symbolical acts, 281. 

4. Hosea's marriage: — 

(1) Tbe language implies a real event, 281. 

282. 

(2) Supposed impossibility based on misap- 

prehension, 282. 
(8) Gomer and Diblaim not symbolical names. 



(4) Hei 



berg's unwarrantable assertion, 



(5) The facts as stated perfectly supposable, 
884. 



(6) Scope of the passage Indicated, 285. 

(7) The symbolical names (Jezreel, Lo-ruha- 

mah, and Lo-amml), 285. 

(8) Tbe marriage of Hos. ill to be similarly 

explained, 286. 
5. Our Lord's miracles have symbolical 
import, 287. 

CHAPTER XII. 
Symbolical Numbers, Names, and Colours. 
Process of ascertaining symbolism of 
numbers, names, and colours, 288. 

A. Symbolical Numbers:— 

1. The numbers one and three, 288, 

289. 

2. The number four, 290. 

3. The number seven, 290. 

4. The -number ten, 291. 

5. The number twelve, 291. 

6. Symbolical does not always exclude 

literal significance, 292. 
1. Time, times, and half a time, 292. 

8. Forty-two months, 292. 

9. The number forty, 293. 

10. The number seventy, 293. 

11. Prophetical designations of time, 

293. 

12. The year-day theory : — 

(1) Has no support in Num. xlv and Ezek. 

iv, 224, 295. 

(2) Not sustained by prophetic analogy, 295, 

296. 

(3) Daniel's seventy weeks not parallel, 296. 

(4) Days nowhere means years, 896, 297. 

(5) The theory disproved by repeated fail- 

13. The thousand years of Rev. xx, 298. 

B. Symbolical Names :— 

1. Sodom and Egypt, 299. 

2. Babylon and Jerusalem, 299. 

3. Returning to Egypt, 300. 

4. David and Elijah, 300. * 

5. Ariel, 300. 

6. Leviathan, 300. 

C. Symbolism of Colours:— 

1. Rainbow and tabernacle colours, 

301. 

2. Import and association of blue, 301 . 

3. Purple and scarlet, 301. 
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4. White a symbol of purity, 302. 
6. Black and red, 302. 
Symbolical import of metals and jewels, 
303. 

CHAPTER Xm. 
Dreams and Prophetic Ecstasy. 

1. Methods of divine revelation, 304. 

2. Dreams recorded in the Scriptures, 

304, 305. 
8. Evince latent powers of the soul, 305. 

4. Jacob's dream at Bethel, 305, 306. 

5. Interpretation of dreams, 306. 

6. Repetition of dreams and visions, 307. 

7. Prophetic ecstasy : — 

(1) David's Messianic revelation. 807. 

(2) EsekJel*s visional rapture, 80S. 

(8) Other examples of ecstasy, 806, 800. 
(4) The prophet personating God, 810. 

8. New Testament glossolaly, or speaking 

with tongues: — 

8) The facts as recorded. 810, 811. 
) The miracle of Pentecost symbolical, 811. 
(8.) A mysterious exhibition of soul-powers, 

CHAPTER XIV. 
Prophecy and its Interpretation. 

1. Magnitude and scope of Scripture 

prophecy, 313. 

2. Not prediction merely, but utterance 

of God's truth, 314. 

3. Prophecies of the future require 

special hermeneutics, 315. 

4. History and prediction riot to be con- 

fused, 315. 

A. Organic Relations or Prophecy:— 

1. Progressive character of Messianic 

prophecy, 316. 

2. Repetition of oracles against heathen 

nations, 317. 
8. Daniel's two great prophecies 
(chaps, ii and vii) compared, 
317, 318. 

4. The little horn of Dan. vii, 8, and 

viii, 9 the same king seen from 
different points of view, 318, 319. 

5. Other prophetic repetitions, 319. 

B. Figurative and Symbolical Style of 

Prophecy :— 

1. Imagery the most natural form for 

expressing revelations obtained 
by dreams and visions, 320, 321. 

2. Poetic form and style of several 

prophecies adduced, 321, 322. 

3. Prominence of symbols in the apoc- 

alyptic books, 323. 
• 4. The hermeneutical principles to be 
observed : — 
(1) Clear discrimination of symbols, 

828. 
(?) Their most striking aspects to be 

noted, 828. 
(8) Ample and self-consistent compari- 
son. 223. 



C. Analysis and Comparison or Similar 
Prophecies:— 

1. Verbal analogies, 324. 

2. Twofold presentation of prophetic 

revelations, 324. 

3. Analogies of imagery, 325. 

4. Similar imagery applied to different 

subjects, 325. 
6. General summary, 326. 

CHAPTER JV. 
Messianic Prophecy. 

1. Messianic prophecy denned, 327. 

2. To be studied on its divine and human 

Bides. 327. 

3. Two schools of extremists to be dis- 

carded, 327, 328. 

4. Five Messiainc prophecies adduced for 

illustration. 328. 

A. The Mountain or Jehovah's House (Is*. 

11,8-1):- 

1. Translation, 328, 329. 

2. Absurdity of a literal interpreta- 

tion, 329. 

3. The four essential prophetic 

thoughts, 329, 330. 

B. The Branch or Jehovah (Isa. lv, 2-6) :— 

1. Translation, 830. 

2. Two possible interpretations, 330, 

331. 

3. The four essential prophetic 

thoughts, 331. 

C. IMMANUEL (ISa. Til, 14-16):- 

1. The prophecy difficult and enig- 

matical, 331. 

2. Translation, 331, 332. 

3. The various expositions, 332. 

4. The most simple explanation iden- 

tifies the virgin with the prophet's 
wife, and the child Immanuel with 
the Maher-shalal-bash- baz of chap- 
ter viti, 1-3, 333, 334. 

D. The Galilean Kino (Isa. ix, 1-7) :— 

1. Translation, 334. 

2. The essential prophetic thoughts, 

335. 

E. The shoot or Jesse and the Final Ex- 

odus (Ixa. xl, xli) :— 
Ten notable Messianic ideals, 335. 

5. Messianic prophecy an organic series, 

336. 

6. Prompted by the times in which the 

prophot lived, 836. 

7. Cast in metaphorical forms, 336, 337. 

8. Not to be literally interpreted, 337. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
Old Testament Apocalyptic*. 

1. Apocalyptics defined, 338. 

2. Distinguished from prophecy, 338, 339. 

3. Scope of biblical apocalyptics, 339. 

4. Formal elements of apocalyptics, 339, 

340. 

5. Hermeneutical principles to be ob- 

served, 340. 
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A. Revelation or Joel :— 

1. Analysis of Joel's prophecy, 340, 

341. 

2. First Part: Jehovah's judgments, 

341, 342. 

3. Second Part: Jehovah's triumph and 

glory 342. 

4. Joel's prophecy a generic apocalypse, 

343. 

B. Kzkkiel's Visions:— 

1. Peculiarities of Ezekiel, 343. 

2. Analysis of Ezekiol's prophecies, 

3. The vision of new temple, land, and 

city, 344. 

4. The three different interpretations, 

344, 345. 

C. REVELATION OF DANIEL:— 

1. Principles illustrated by Daniel's 

double revelation of empires, 345. 

2. Three current errors touching the 

exposition of Daniel, 346. 

3. All dogmatism and a priori as- 

sumptions fatal to sound interpre- 
tation, 346, 347. 

4. Tliree prevalent interpretations, 

347 
6. Arguments in favor of Roman 
theory : — 

(1) Importance of Rome, 848. 
(?) Iron strength and violence of Rome, 

848,849. 
(8) Set up In "days of those kings," 

849. 
(4) Unsatisfactory character of the ar- 
guments, 849. 

6. Daniel's historical standpoint, 350. 

7. Prominence of the Medea in Scrip- 

ture, 350. 

8. The varied but parallel descriptions, 

350, 351. 

9. The prophet should be allowed to 

explain himself, 351, 352. 

10. The prophet's point of view in 

chap, viii, 352. 

11. Inner harmony of all the visions to 

be sought, 352, 353. 

12. Alexander and his successors not 

viewed as two different world- 
powers, 353, 354. 

13. Conclusion: Daniel recognized a 

Median dominion as succeeding 
the Chaldean, 354. 

14. Prophecy of the seventy weeks, 

354, 355. 

15. Revelation of Dan. xi, 2-xii, 3, 355. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
The Apocalypse of John. 

1. Systems of interpretation, 356. 

2. Historical standpoint of the writer, 

356. 

3. Plan of the Apocalypse, 357. 



4. Artificial form of the Apocalypse, 358. 

5. The great theme announced, 358. 

A. REVELATION OF THE LAMB:— 

1. In the epistles to the seven Churches, 

359. 

2. By the opening of the seven seals, 

359, 360. 

3. By the sounding of the seven trump- 

ets, 361. 

(1) The plague from the abyss, 861, 868. 

(2) The armies of the Euphrates, 362. 

(8) The mighty angel arrayed with cloud 

and rainbow, 868. 
(4) The last trumpet, 864, 865. 

B. Revelation or the Bride, the Lamb's 

Wife :— 

1. Vision of the woman and the dragon, 

365. 

2. Vision of the two beasts, 366. 

3. Vision of Mount Zion, 367. 

4. Vision of the seven last plagues, 368. 

5. Vision of the mystic Babylon, 368. 

(1) Mystery of the woman and beast, 860. 

(2) The beast from the abyss, 876-872. 
(8) Fall of the mystic Babylon, 872, 878. 

G. Vision of parousia, millennium, and 
judgment : — 

(1) It Is a sevenfold vision, 878. 

(2) The millennium Is the gospel period, 874. ' 
(8) The ehlllastic Interpretation without 

sufficient warrant, 874, 875. 

(4) The last judgment, 876. 

(5) Visions transcending time-limit of the 
book, 877. 

(6) Millennium of chap, xx now in progress, 
877,878. 

7. Vision of the New Jerusalem :— 

(1) Meaning of the vision; three views, 
878,870. 

(2) Comparison of Hag. 11, 6, 7 and Heb. xlL, 
26-88, 870, 880. 

(8) AUnslon of Heb. xll, 22, 23, 880, 881. 
(4) New Jerusalem a heavenly picture of 
what the tabernacle symbolised, 881, 

OOK. 

Conclusions touching biblical apocalyptics, 
382. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
No Double Sense in Prophecy. 

1. Theory of double sense unsettles all 

sound interpretation, 383. 

2. Typology and double sense not to be 

confounded, 384. 

3. Suggestive fulness of prophetic Scrip- 

ture no proof of double sense, 385. 

4. No misleading designations of time in 

prophecy, 385. 

5. Misuse of the phrase " a thousand 

years us one day," 386. 

6. Benpel's fallacious treatment of Matt. 

xxiv, 39, 387, 388. 

7. Practical applications of prophecy may 

be many, 388. 

8. False prophetic interpretation some- 

times due to mistaken notions of 
the Bible itself, 389. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Scripture Quotations in the Scripture. 

1. Four classes of quotations : 

(1) Old Testament quotations in Old Testa- 
ment, 800. 

(2) New Testament quotations from Old Testa- 

ment, 890. 

(8) New Testament quotations from New Test- 
ament sources, 801. 

(4) Quotations from apocryphal sources, 881. 

2. Only Old Testament quotations in the 

New Testament call for special her- 
meneutical study, 392. 

A. Sources or Niw Testament Quotation :— 

1. Septuagint version the principal 

source, 392. 

2. No uniform manner of quotation, 

392, 393. 

3. Currency of inaccurate quotation, 

393. 

B. Formulas and Methods of Quotation :— 

1. The verbal formulas employed, 394. 

2. Appropriation of sentiment without 

formal quotation, 394. 

3. Furnish no law of general herme- 

neutics, 395. 

4. Not necessarily decisive of questions 

of literary criticism, 395. 

5. The formula Iva nfajpo&y : — 

(1) Peculiar to Matthew and John, 805. 

(2) Views of Bengel and Meyer, 890. 

(8) The telle force of Iva generally to be 

maintained, 80S, 807. 
(4) The echatic sense need not in all 

cases badenied, 807. 
CO The telle sense in formulas of prophetic 

citation, 898. 
(0) Hoseazl, 1, as cited in Matt, it, 15, 808, 

890. 

0. Purposes of Scripture Quotation :— 
L For showing its fulfilment, 399. 
2. For establishing doctrine, 400. 

8. For confuting opponents, 400. 
4. For authority, rhetorical purposes, 
and illustration, 400. 

CHAPTER XX 
The False and the True Accommodation. 

1. The rationalistic theory, 401. 

2. Such a theory to be repudiated, 401. 

3. The true idea of accommodation, 402. 

4. Illustrated by Matthew's citation of 

Jer. xxxi, 15, 402, 403. 

CHAPTER XXI. 
Alleged Discrepancies of the Scriptures. 

1. General character of the discrepancies, 

404 

2. Causes of discrepancies : — 

(1) Errors of copyists, 404, 405. 

(2) Various names of one person, 404. 

($) Different methods of reckoning time, 404. 
(4) Different point of Ylew and aim, 404. 

3. Discrepancies in genealogical tables :— 
(1) Jacob's family record. 405. 

1. The different lists compared. 400-407. 

2. The historical standpoint of each list, 

407,408. 



8. Hebrew style and usage, 408. 

4. Substitution of names, 409. 

5. Desire to have a definite and suggest- 

ive number, 410. 
(2) The two genealogies of Jesus t— 

1. Different hypotheses, 411. 

8, Views of Jerome and Afrteanus, 412. 

8. No hypothesis can claim absolute cer- 
tainty, 418. 

4. Hervey's theory, 418. 

4. Genealogies not useless Scripture, 414. 

5. Numerical discrepancies, 415. 

6. Doctrinal and ethical discrepancies : — 

(1) Supposed conflict between Law and Gos- 

pel, 416. 

(2) Civil rights maintained by Jesus and Paul, 

417. 
(8) avenging of blood, 418. 
(4) Difference between Paul and James on 

justification :— 

1. Different personal experience, 41 a 

2. Different modes of apprehending and 

expressing great truths, 490. 
8. Different aim of each writer, 421. • 
4. Individual freedom of each writer, 421. 

7. Value of biblical discrepancies: — 

(1) To stimulate mental effort, 422. 

(2) To illustrate harmony of Bible and nature, 

(8) To prove absence of collusion, 422. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Harmony and Diversity of the Gospels. 
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history of the world, 423. 
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thew's Gospel, 421. 
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have had a purpose, 432. 
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by their diversity, 433, 434. 

5. Unreasonableness of magnifying the 

alleged discrepancies of the Gospels, 
435. 
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CHAPTER L 

PRELIMINARY. 

Hermenetjtics is the science of interpretation. The word is usu- 
ally applied to the explanation of written documents, and may 
therefore be more specifically defined as the science of Hermeneutics 
interpreting an author's language. 1 This science as- detoed » 
sumes that there are divers modes of thought and ambiguities of 
expression among men, and, accordingly, it aims to remove the 
supposable differences between a writer and his readers, so that the 
meaning of the one may be truly and accurately apprehended by 
the others. 

It is common to distinguish between General and Special Her- 
meneutics. General Hermeneutics is devoted to the QeDeral and 
general principles which are applicable to the interpre- special Her- 
tation of all languages and writing. It may appropri- meneu 
ately take cognizance of the logical operations of the human mind, 
and the philosophy of human speech. Special Hermeneutics is de- 
voted rather to the explanation of particular books and classes of 
writings. Thus, historical, poetical, philosophical, and prophetical 
writings differ from each other in numerous particulars, and each 
class requires for its proper exposition the application .of principles 
and "methods adapted to its own peculiar character and style. 
Special Hermeneutics, according to Cell&ier, is a science practical 
and almost empirical, and searches after rules and solutions ; while 
General Hermeneutics is methodical and philosophical, and searches 
for principles and methods.* 

1 The word hermeneutics is of Greek origin, from tpfiiptewo, to interpret, to «c- 
ptain ; thence the adjective ij ipfirjvevri kj\ (sc. tcjv^), that is, the hermeneuHcal art, 
and thence our word kermeneutica, the science or art of interpretation. Closely kin- 
dred is also the name 'EVydfc , Hermes, or Mercury, who, bearing a golden rod of magic 
power, figures in Grecian mythology as the messenger of the gods, the tutelary deky 
of speech, of writing, of arts and sciences, and of all skill and accomplishments. 

* Manuel d'Hermeaeutique Biblique, d. 5. Geneva, 1852. 
2 



18 INTRODUCTION. 

Biblical or Sacred Hermeneutics is the science of interpreting the 
Biblical or sa- ^°V Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Ac- 
cred Herme- cording to'the order of books in the Christian Canon, 
neutics. we j iave ^ £ rgt ^ t ^ e fi ve j^QQ^g f Moses, commonly called 

the Pentateuch; next follow twelve Historical Books, recording the 
history of the Israelites from the death of Moses to the restoration 
from Babylonian exile, and covering a period of a thousand years. 
Then follow five Poetical Books — a drama, a psalter, two books of 
proverbial philosophy, and a song of love; and after these are seven- 
teen Prophetical Books, among which are some of the most magnfi- 
cent monuments of all literature. In the New Testament we have, " 
first, the four Gospels, a record of the life and words of Jesus Christ; 
then the Acts of the Apostles, a history of the beginning of the 
Christian Church; then the thirteen Pauline Epistles, followed by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the seven General Epistles; and, 
finally, the Apocalypse of John. 

Inasmuch as these two Testaments differ in form, language, and 
Old and New hi 8tor i ca l conditions, many writers have deemed it pref- 
Test. Herme- erable to treat the hermeneutics of each Testament 
not^be ^pl^ separately. And as the New Testament is the later and 
"tfed- fuller revelation, its interpretation has received the fuller 

and more frequent attention. But it may be questioned whether 
such a separate treatment of the Old and New Testaments is the 
better course. It is of the first importance to observe that, from a 
Christian point of view, the Old Testament cannot be fully appre- 
hended without the help of the New. The mystery of Christ, which 
in other generations was not made known unto men, was revealed 
unto the apostles and prophets of the New Testament (Eph. iii, 5), 
and that revelation sheds a flood of light upon numerous portions 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. On the other hand, it is equally true 
that a scientific interpretation of the New Testament is impossible 
without a thorough knowledge of the older Scriptures. The 
very language of the New Testament, though belonging to 
another family of human tongues, is notably Hebraic. The 
style, diction, and spirit of many parts of the Greek Testament 
cannot be properly appreciated without acquaintance with the style 
and spirit of the Hebrew prophets. The Old Testament also abounds 
in testimony of the Christ (Luke xxiv, 27, 44; John v, 39; Acts 
x, 43), the illustration and fulfillment of which can be seen only in 
the light of the Christian revelation. In short, the whole Bible is 
a divinely constructed unity, and there is danger that, in studying 
one part to the comparative neglect of the other, we may fall into 
one-sided and erroneous methods of exposition. The Holy Scrip- 
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tares should be studied as a whole, for their several parts were giv- 
en in manifold portions and modes (TroA.vfj£p£>g kcu nokvrg6n<M>g 9 Heb. 
i, 1), and, taken all together, they constitute a remarkably self -in- 
terpreting volume. 

Biblical Hermeneutics, having a specific field of its own, should 
be carefully distinguished from other branches of theo- Distinguished 
logical science with which it is often and quite naturally SSiT^SSm" 
associated. It is to be distinguished from Biblical In- and Exegesis, 
troduction, Textual Criticism, and Exegesis. Biblical Introduction, 
or Isagogics, is devoted to the historico-critical examination of the 
different books of the Bible. It inquires after their age, author- 
ship, genuineness, and canonical authority, tracing at the same time 
their origin, preservation, and integrity, and exhibiting their con- 
tents, relative rank, and general character and value. The scien- 
tific treatment of these several subjects is often called the " Higher 
Criticism." Textual Criticism has for its special object Textual crm- 
the ascertaining of the exact words of the original texts eism ' 
of the sacred books. Its method of procedure is to collate and 
compare ancient manuscripts, ancient versions, and ancient scripture 
quotations, and, by careful and discriminating judgment, sift con- 
flicting testimony, weigh the evidences of all kinds, and thus en- 
deavour to determine the true reading of every doubtful text. 
This science is often called the "Lower Criticism." Where such 
criticism ends, Hermeneutics properly begins, and aims to establish 
the principles, methods, and rules which are needful to unfold the 
sense of what is written. Its object is to elucidate whatever may 
be obscure or ill-defined, so that every reader may be able, by an 
intelligent process, to obtain the exact ideas intended by the author. 
Exegesis is the application of these principles and laws, Exegesis and 
the actual bringing out into formal statement, and by Exposition, 
other terms, the meaning of the author's words. Exegesis is re- 
lated to hermeneutics as preaching is to homiletics, or, in general, 
as practice is to theory. Exposition is another word often used 
synonymously with exegesis, and has essentially the same significa- 
tion ; and yet, perhaps, in common usage, exposition denotes a more 
extended development and illustration of the sense, dealing more 
largely with other scriptures by comparison and contrast. We 
observe, accordingly, that the writer on Biblical Introduction ex- 
amines the historical foundations and canonical authority of the 
books of Scripture. The textual critic detects interpolations, emends 
false readings, and aims to give us the very words which the sacred 
writers used. The exegete takes up these words, and by means of 
the principles of hermeneutics, defines their meaning, elucidates the 
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scope and plan of e&ch writer, and brings forth the grammatico* 
historical sense of what each book contains. The expositor builds 
upon the labours both of critics and exegetes, and sets forth in fuller 
form, and by ample illustration, the ideas, doctrines, and moral 
lessons of the Scripture. 1 

But while we are careful to distinguish hermeneutics from these 
kindred branches of exegetical theology, we should not fail to note 
that a science of interpretation must essentially depend on exegesis 
for the maintenance and illustration of its principles and rules. As 
the full grammar of a language establishes its principles by sufficient 
examples and by formal praxis, so a science of hermeneutics must 
needs verify and illustrate its principles by examples of their prac- 
tical application. Its province is not merely to define principles 
and methods, but also to exemplify and illustrate them. Herme- 
A +4~ neutics, therefore, is both a science and an art. As a 

Hermeneutics 7 / 

both a science science, it enunciates principles, investigates the laws 
and an Art. Q £ thought and language, and classifies its facts and 
results. As an art, it teaches what application these principles 
should have, and establishes their soundness by showing their prac- 
tical value in the elucidation of the more difficult scriptures. The 
hermeneutical art thus cultivates and establishes a valid exegetica? 
procedure. 

The necessity of a science of interpretation is apparent from the 
Necessity of diversities of mind and culture among men. Personal 
Hermeneutics. intercourse between individuals of the same nation and 
language is often difficult and embarrassing by reason of their dif- 
ferent styles of thought and expression. Even the Apostle Peter 
found in Paul's epistles things which were difficult to understand 
(dvovoTjra, 2 Pet. iii, 16). The man of broad and liberal culture 
lives and moves in a different world from the unlettered peasant, 
so much so that sometimes the ordinary conversation of the one is 
scarcely intelligible to the other. Different schools of metaphysics 
and opposing systems of theology have often led their several ad- 
vocates into strange misunderstandings. The speculative philoso- 
pher, who ponders long on abstract themes, and by deep study 

1 Doedes thus discriminates between explaining and interpreting : " To explain, 
properly signifies the unfolding of what is contained in the words, and to interpret, 
the making clear of what is not clear by casting light on that which is obscure. Very 
often one interprets by means of explaining, namely, when, by unfolding the sense of 
the words, light is reflected on what is said or written ; but it cannot be said that one 
explains by interpreting. While explaining generally is interpreting, interpreting, 
properly speaking, is not explaining. But we do not usually observe this distinction 
in making use of these terms, and may without harm use them promiscuously." 
Manual of Hermeneutics, p. 4. 
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constructs a doctrine or system clear to his <ftfn mind, may find it 
difficult to set forth his views to others so as to prevent all miscon- 
ception. His whole subject matter lies beyond the range of com- 
mon thought. The hearers or readers, in such a case, must, like 
the philosopher himself, dwell long upon the subject. They must 
have terms defined, and ideas illustrated, until, step by step, they 
come to imbibe the genius and spirit of the new philosophy. But 
especially great and manifold are the difficulties of understanding 
the writings of those who differ from us in language and national- 
ity. The learned themselves become divided in their essays to 
decipher and interpret the records of the past. Volumes and li- 
braries have been written to elucidate the obscurities of the Greek 
and Roman classics. The foremost scholars and linguists of the pres- 
ent generation are busied in the study and exposition of the sacred 
books of the Chinese, the Hindus, the Parsees, and the Egyptians, 
and, after all their learned labours, they disagree in the translation 
and solution of many a passage. How much more might we ex- 
pect great differences of opinion in the interpretation of a book 
like the Bible, composed at sundry times and in many parts and 
modes, and ranging through many departments of literature! 
What obstacles might reasonably be expected in the interpretation 
of a record of divine revelation, in which heavenly thoughts, un- 
known to men before, were made to express themselves in the im- 
perfect formulas of human speech! The most contradictory rules 
of interpretation have been propounded, and expositions have been 
made to suit the peculiar tastes and prejudiced of writers or to main- 
tain preconceived opinions, until all scientific method has been set 
at nought, and each interpreter became a law unto himself. Hence 
the necessity of well-defined and self -consistent principles of Script- 
ure interpretation. Only as exegetes come to adopt common prin- 
ciples and methods of procedure, will the interpretation of the 
Bible attain the dignity and certainty of an established science. 

The rank and importance of Biblical Hermeneutics among the 
various studies embraced in Theological Encyclopedia j^^ and ta _ 
and Methodology is apparent from the fundamental re- portanoe of 

* . i . * . . , i ii -n xi. o • ^ Hermeneutics 

lation which it sustains to them all. J? or the bcnpture ln Theological 

revelation is itself essentially the centre and substance science, 
of all theological science. It contains the clearest and fullest exhi- 
bition of the person and character of God, and of the spiritual needs 
and possibilities of man. A sound and trustworthy interpretation of 
the scripture records, therefore, is the root and basis of all revealed 
theology. Without it Systematic Theology, or Dogmatics, could 
not be legitimately constructed, and would, in fact, be essentially 
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impossible. For the doctrines- of revelation can only be learned 
from a correct understanding of the oracles of God* Historical 
Theology, also, tracing as it does the thought and life of the Church, 
must needs take cognizance of the principles and methods of script- 
ure interpretation which have so largely controlled in the develop- 
ment of that thought and life. The creeds of Christendom assume 
to rest upon the teachings of the inspired Scriptures. Apologetics, 
polemics, ethics, and all that is embraced in Practical Theology, are 
ever making appeal to the authoritative records of the Christian 
faith. The great work of the Christian ministry is to preach the 
word ; and that most important labour cannot be effectually done 
without a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures and skill in the 
interpretation and application of the same. Personal piety and 
practical godliness are nourished by the study of this written word. 
The psalmist sings (Psa. cxix, 105, 111) : 

A lamp to my foot is thy word, 

And a light to my pathway. 

I have taken possession of thy testimonies forever, 

For the joy of my heart are they. 1 

The Apostle Paul admonished Timothy that the Holy Scriptures 
were able to make him wise unto salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ (2 Tim. iii, 15). And Jesus himself, interceding for his own 
chosen followers, prayed, " Sanctify them in the truth ; thy word is 
truth" (John xvii, 17). Accordingly, the Lord's ambassador must 
not adulterate (2 Cor. ii, 17), but rightly divide, the word of the 
truth (2 Tim. ii, 15). For if ever the divinely appointed ministry 
of reconciliation accomplish the perfecting of the saints, and the 
building up of the body of Christ, so as to bring all to the attain- 
ment of the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God (Eph. iv, 12, 13), it must be done by a correct interpreta- 
tion and efficient use of the word of God. The interpretation 
.and application of that word must rest upon a sound and self -evi- 
dencing science of hermeneutics. 

1 All scripture quotations in the present work have been made by translating direct- 
ly from the Hebrew, Ghaldee, and Greek originals. To have followed the Authorized 
Version would have necessitated a large amount of circumlocution. In many instances 
the citation of a text is designed to illustrate a process as well as a principle of her- 
meneutics. It is often desirable to bring out, either incidentally or prominently, 
gome noticeable emphasis, and this can be done best by giving the exact order of the 
words of the original. The observance of such order in translation may sometimes 
violate the usage and idiom of the best English, but, in many cases, it yields the 
best possible translation. 
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CHAPTER H. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF AN INTERPRETER. 

In order to be a capable 1 and correct interpreter of the Holy 
Scriptures, one needs a variety of qualifications, both natural and 
acquired. For though a large proportion of the sacred volume is 
sufficiently simple for the child to understand, and the common 
people and the unlearned may find on every page much that is 
profitable for instruction in righteousness, there is also much that 
requires, for its proper apprehension and exposition, the noblest 
powers of intellect and the most ample learning. The several 
qualifications of a competent interpreter may be classified as Intel- 
lectual, Educational, and Spiritual. The first are largely native to 
the soul ; the second are acquired by study and research ; the third 
may be regarded both as native and acquired. 

Intellectual Qualifications. 

First of all, the interpreter of Scripture, and, indeed, of any other 
book, should have a sound, well-balanced mind. For 1toliiiiMB-iMii 

1 ' Defective men- 

dulness of apprehension, defective judgment, and an tai powers <u»- 
extravagant fancy will pervert one's reason, and qualltJ ' 
lead to many vain and foolish notions. The faculties of the mind 
are capable of discipline, and may be trained to a very high degree 
of perfection ; but some men inherit peculiar tendencies of intellect. 
Some are gifted with rare powers of imagination, but are utterly 
wanting in the critical faculty. A lifetime of discipline will scarce- 
ly restrain their exuberant fancy. Others are naturally given to 
form hasty judgments, and will rush to the wildest extremes. In 
others, peculiar tastes and passions warp the judgment, and some 
seem to be constitutionally destitute of common sense. Any and 
all such mental defects disqualify one for the interpretation of the 
word of God. 

A ready perception is specially requisite in the interpreter. He 
must have the power to grasp the thought of his au- Quick andciear 
thor, and take in at a glance its full force and bearing, perception. 
With such ready perception there must be united a breadth of view 
and clearness of understanding which will be quick to catch, not 
only the import of words and phrases, but also the drift of the 
1 Comp. the import of Uavoi, Uavdrw, and Uuvuocv in 2 Cor. iii, 5, 6. 
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argument. Thus, for example, in attempting to explain the Epistle 
to the Galatians, a quick perception will note the apologetic tone 
of the first two chapters, the bold earnestness of Paul in asserting 
the divine authority of his apostleship, and the far-reaching conse- 
quences of his claim. It will also note how forcibly the personal 
incidents referred to in Paul's life and ministry enter into his argu- 
ment. It will keenly appreciate the impassioned appeal to the 
" foolish Galatians " at the beginning of chapter third, and the nat- 
ural transition from thence to the doctrine of Justification. The 
variety of argument and illustration in the third and fourth chap- 
ters, and the hortatory application and practical counsels of the two 
concluding chapters will also be clearly discerned; and then the 
unity, scope, and directness of the whole Epistle will lie pictured 
before the mind's eye as a perfect whole, to be appreciated more 
and more fully as additional attention and study are given to min- 
uter details. 

The great exegetes have been noted for acuteness of intellect, a 
Acuteneas of critical sharpness to discern at once the connexion of 
intellect. thought, and the association of ideas. This qualifica- 

tion is of great importance to every interpreter. He must be quick 
to see what a passage does not teach, as well as to comprehend its 
real import. His critical acumen should be associated with a mas- 
terly power of analysis, in order that he may clearly discern all the 
pails and relations of a given whole. Bengel and De Wette, in 
their works on the New Testament, excel in this particular. They 
evince an intellectual sagacity, which is to be regarded as a speciaL 
gift, an inborn endowment, rather than a result of scientific culture. 

The strong intellect wilPnot be destitute of imaginative power* 
imagination Many things in narrative description must be left to be 
muTto con- supplied, and many of the fineRt passages of Holy Writ 
trolled. cannot be appreciated by an unimaginative mind. The 

true interpreter must often transport himself into the past, and 
picture in his soul the scenes of ancient time. He must have an in- 
tuition of nature and of human life by which to put himself in the 
place of the biblical writers and see and feel as they did. But it 
has usually happened that men of powerful imagination have been 
unsafe expositors. An exuberant fancy is apt to run away with 
the judgment, and introduce conjecture and speculation in place of 
valid exegesis. The chastened and disciplined imagination will as- 
sociate with itself the power of conception and of abstract thought, 
and be able to construct, if called for, working hypotheses to be 
used in illustration or in argument. Sometimes it may be expe- 
dient to form a concept, or adopt a theory, merely for the purpose 
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of pursuing some special line of discussion ; and every expositor 
should be competent for this when needed. 

But, above all things, an interpreter of Scripture needs a sound 
and sober judgment. His mind must be competent to go^,. ju dg . 
analyze, examine, and compare. He must not allow ment - 
himself to be influenced by hidden meanings, and spiritualizing 
processes, and plausible conjectures. He must weigh reasons for 
and against a given interpretation; he must judge whether his 
principles are tenable and self-consistent; he must often balance 
probabilities, and reach conclusions with the greatest caution. Such 
a discriminating judgment may be trained and strengthened, and 
no pains should be spared to render it a safe and reliable habit of 
the mind. 

Correctness and delicacy of taste will be the result of a discrimi- 
nating judgment. The interpreter of the inspired vol- correct and dei- 
ume will find the need of this qualification in discerning lc * te tatfe. 
the manifold beauties and excellences scattered in rich profusion 
through its pages. But his taste, as well as his judgment, must be 
trained to discern between the true and the false ideals. Many a 
modern whim of shallow refinement is offended with the straight- 
forward honesty and simplicity of the ancient world. Prurient 
sensitiveness often blushes before expressions in the Scriptures 
which are as far as possible removed from impurity. Correct taste 
in such cases will pronounce according to the real spirit of the 
writer and his age. 

The use of reason in the interpretation of Scripture is every- 
where to b<* assumed. The Bible comes to us in the 
forms of human language, and appeals to our reason 
and judgment ; it invites investigation, and condemns a blind cre- 
dulity. It is to be interpreted as we interpret any other volume, 
by a rigid application of the same laws of language, and the same 
grammatical analysis. Even in passages which may be said to lie 
beyond the province of reason, in the realm of supernatural revela- 
tion, it is still competent for the rational judgment to say whether, 
indeed, the revelation be supernatural. In matters beyond its range 
of vision, reason may, by valid argument, explain its own incom- 
petency, and by analogy and manifold suggestion show that there 
are many things beyond its province which are nevertheless true 
and righteous altogether, and to be accepted without dispute. 
Reason itself may thus become efficient in strengthening faith in 
the unseen and eternal. * 

But it behooves the expounder of God's word to see that all his 
principles and processes of reasoning are sound and self -consistent. 
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He must not commit himself to false premises; lie most abstain 
from confusing dilemmas ; he must especially refrain from rushing 
to unwarranted conclusions. Nor must he ever take for granted 
things which are doubtful, or open to serious question. All such 
logical fallacies will necessarily vitiate his expositions, and make 
him a dangerous guide. * The right use of reason in biblical exposi- 
tion is seen in the cautious procedure, the sound principles adopted, 
the valid and conclusive argumentation, the sober sense displayed, 
and the honest integrity and self-consistency everywhere main- 
tained. Such exercise of reason will always commend itself to the 
godly conscience and the pure heart. 

In addition to the above-mentioned qualifications, the interpreter 

should be "apt to teach" (dideucriKog, 2 Tim. ii, 24). 

He must not only be able to understand the Scriptures, 
but also to set forth in clear and lively form to others what he 
himself comprehends. Without such aptness in teaching, all his 
other gifts and qualities will avail little or nothing. Accordingly, 
the interpreter should cultivate a clear and simple style, and study 
to bring out the truth and force of the inspired oracles so that 
others will readily understand. 

Educational Qualifications. 

The professional interpreter of Scripture needs more than a well- 
balanced mind, discreet sense, and acuteness of intellect. He needs 
stores of information in the broad and varied fields of history, 
science, and philosophy. By many liberal studies will his faculties 
become disciplined and strong for practical use ; and extensive and 
accurate knowledge will furnish and fit him to be the teacher of 
others. The biblical interpreter should be minutely acquainted with 
the geography of Palestine and the adjacent regions. 
In order to be properly versed in this, he will need to 
understand the physical character of the world outside of Bible 
lands. For, though the sacred writers may have known nothing of 
countries foreign to Asia, Africa, and Europe, the modern student 
will find an advantage in having information, as full as possible, of 
the entire surface of the globe. With such geographical knowledge 
he should also unite a familiar acquaintance with uni- 
versal history. The records of many peoples, both an- 
cient and modern, will often be of value in testing the accuracy of 
the sacred writers, and illustrating their excellence and worth. 
What a vast amount of light have ancfent authors, and the deci- 
phered inscriptions of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, and Persia, shed 
upon the narratives of the Bible 1 
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The science of chronology is also indispensable to the proper in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. The succession of events, 
the division of the ages into great eras, the scope of gen- no ogy * 
ealogical tables, and the fixing of dates, are important, and call 
for patient study and laborious care. Nor can the interpreter dis- 
pense with the study of antiquities, the habits, customs, 
and arts of the ancients. He should inquire into the an- n 4 *** 
tiquities of all the ancient nations and races of whom any records 
remain, for the customs of other nations may often throw light 
upon those of the Hebrews. The study of politics, in- 
cluding international law and the various theories and 
systems of civil government, will add greatly to the other accom- 
plishments of the exegete, and enable him the better to appreciate 
the Mosaic legislation, and the great principles of civil government 
set forth in the New Testament. Many a passage, also, can be illus- 
trated and made more impressive by a thorough knowledge of natu- 
ral science. Geology, mineralogy, and astronomy, are natural sci- 
incidentally touched by statements or allusions of the sa- enoe - 
cred writers, and whatever the knowledge of the ancients on these 
subjects, the modern interpreter ought to be familiar with what 
modern science has demonstrated. The same may be said of the 
history and systems of speculative thought, the various 
schools of philosophy and psychology. Many of these 
philosophical discussions have become involved in theological dog- 
ma, and have led to peculiar principles and methods of interpreta- 
tion, and, to cope fairly with them, the professional exegete should 
be familiar with all their subtleties. It is also of the first impor- 
tance that the interpreter possess a profound and accu- Ti, e g^r^ 
rate knowledge of the sacred tongues. No one can be a *■«■"■• 
master in biblical exposition without such knowledge. To a thor- 
ough acquaintance with Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek, he should 
add some proficiency in the science of comparative phi- comparative 
lology. Especially will a knowledge of Syriac, Arabic, pwioiogy. 
and other Semitic languages help one to understand the Hebrew 
and the Chaldee, and acquaintance with Sanskrit and Latin and 
other Indo-European tongues will deepen and enlarge one's knowl- 
edge of the Greek. To all these acquirements the interpreter of 
God's word should add a familiar acquaintance with gen- General lit- 
eral literature. The great productions of human genius, erature. 
the world-renowned epics, the classics of alt the great nations, and 
the bibles of all religions, will be of value in estimating the oracles 
of God. 

It is not denied that there have been able and excellent exposi- 
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tors who were wanting in many of these literary qualifications. 
But he who excels as a master can regard no literary attainments 
as superfluous; and, in maintaining and defending against scepti- 
cism and infidelity the faith once delivered to the saints, the 
Christian apologist and exegete will find all these qualifications in- 
dispensable. 

Spibitual Qualifications. 

Intellectual qualities, though capable of development and disci- 
Partiy a gift, pline, are to be regarded as natural endowments; edu- 
partiy acquired. ca tional or literary acquirements are to be had only by 
diligent and faithful study; but those qualifications of an inter- 
preter which we call spiritual are to be regarded as partly a gift, 
and partly acquired by personal effort and proper discipline. Under 
this head we place all moral and religious qualities, dispositions, 
and attainments. The spirit is that higher moral nature which 
especially distinguishes man from the brute, and renders him capa- 
ble of knowing and loving God. To meet the wants of this spirit- 
ual nature the Bible is admirably adapted; but the perverse heart 
and carnal mind may refuse to' entertain the thoughts of God. 
" The natural man," says Paul, " does not receive the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are a folly to him, and he is not able to 
know, because they are spiritually discerned " (1 Cor. ii, 14). 

First of all, the true interpreter needs a disposition to seek and 
Desire to know know the truth. No man can properly enter upon the 
the trujfj. study and exposition of what purports to be the reve- 

lation of God while his heart is influenced by any prejudice against 
it, or hesitates for a moment to accept what commends itself to his 
conscience and his judgment. There must be a sincere desire and 
purpose to attain the truth, and cordially accept it when attained. 
Such a disposition of heart, which may be more or less strong in 
early childhood, is then easily encouraged and developed, or as 
easily perverted. Early prejudices and the natural tendency of 
the human soul to run after that which is evil, rapidly beget habits 
and dispositions unfriendly to godliness. " For the carnal mind is 
enmity against God " (Rom. viii, 7), and readily cleaves to that 
which seems to remove moral obligation. " Every one that does 
evil hates the light, and comes not to the light lest his deeds should 
be reproved " (John iii, 20). A soul thus perverted is incompetent 
to love and search the Scriptures. 

Tender afleo- -*» P ure ^ e ^ ve to know the truth is enhanced by a ten- 
don. a er affection for whatever is morally ennobling. The 
writings of John abound in passages of tender feeling, and suggest 
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how deep natures like his possess an intuition of godliness. Their 
souls yearn for the pure and the good, and they exult to find it all 
in God. Such tender affection is the seat of all pure love, whether 
of God or of man. The characteristic utterance of such a soul is: 
" Beloved, let us love one another ;• because love is of God, and 
every one that loves has been begotten of God, and knows God. 
. . . God is love; and he that abides in love abides in God, and God 
in him" (1 John iv, 7, 16). 

The love of the truth should be fervent and glowing, so as to be- 
get in the soul an enthusiasm for the word of God. Enthusiasm for 
The mind that truly appreciates the Homeric poems ^« wop,L 
must imbibe the spirit of Homer. The same is true of him who 
delights in the magnificent periods of Demosthenes, the easy num- 
bers and burning thoughts of Shakspeare, or the lofty verse of Mil- 
ton. What fellowship with such lofty natures can he have whose 
soul never kindles with enthusiasm in the study of their works? 
So the profound and able exegete is he whose spirit God has 
touched, and whose soul is enlivened by the revelations of heaven. 

Such hallowed fervour should be chastened and controlled by a 
true reverence. "The fear of Jehovah is the begin- Reverence for 
ning of knowledge" (Prov. i, 7). There must be the God- 
devout frame of mind, as well as the pure desire to know the 
truth. " God is a Spirit; and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth " (John iv, 24). Therefore, they who 
would attain the true knowledge of God must possess the rever- 
ent, truth-loving spirit; and, having attained this, God will seek 
them (John iv, 23) and reveal himself to them as he does not unto 
the world. Comp. Matt, xi, 25; xvi, 17. Nor should we allow 
ourselves to be deluded by the idea that the human mind must be a 
tabula rasa in order to arrive at sound conclusions. To conform to 
such an assumption is well pronounced by Neander to be impracti- 
cable. "The very attempt," he observes, "contradicts the sacred 
laws of our being. We cannot entirely free ourselves from presup- 
positions, which are born with our nature, and which attach to the 
fixed course of progress in which we ourselves are involved. They 
control our consciousness, whether we will or no; and the supposed 
f reedom from them is, in fact, nothing else but the exchange of one set 
for another. Some of these prepossessions, springing from a higher 
necessity, founded in the moral, order of the universe, and derived 
from the eternal laws of the Creator, constitute the very ground 
and support of our nature. From them we must not free our- 
selves." * 
1 Life of Jesus Christ. Translated by McClintock and Blumenthal; p. 1. N. Y., 184&. 
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Finally, the expounder of the Holy Scriptures needs to have liv- 
communion * n £ fellowship an <* communion with the Holy Spirit, 
with the Holy Inasmuch as " all Scripture is God-breathed " (2 Tim. 
spirit. iii 9 16), and the sacred writers spoke from God as they 

were moved by the Holy Spirit (2 Pet. i, 21), the interpreter of 
Scripture must be a partaker of the same Holy Spirit. He must, 
by a profound experience of the soul, attain the saving knowledge 
of Christ, and in proportion to the depth and fulness of that expe- 
rience he will know the life and peace of the " mind of the Spirit " 
(Rom. vi, 6). "We speak God's wisdom in a mystery," says 
Paul (1 Cor. ii, 7-11), the hidden spiritual wisdom of a divinely 
illuminated heart, which none of the princes of this world have 
known, but (as it is in substance written. in Isa. lxiv, 4), a wisdom 
relating to (i what things (a) eye did not see, and ear did not hear, 
and into man's heart did not enter — whatever things (Saa) God 
prepared for them that love him; for 1 to us God revealed them 
through the Spirit; for the Spirit searches all things, even the 
depths of God. For who of men knows the things of the man 
except the spirit of the man which is in him ? So also the things 
of God no one knows except the Spirit of God." He, then, who 
would know and explain to others "the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven " (Matt, xiii, 11) must enter into blessed communion and 
fellowship with the Holy One. He should never cease to pray 
(Eph. i, 17, 18) "that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of glory, would give him the spirit of wisdom and of revelation in 
the full knowledge (briyvGHJtg) of him, the eyes of his heart being 
enlightened for the purpose of knowing what is the hope of his call- 
ing, what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, and 
what the exceeding greatness of his power toward us who believe." 

1 We follow hero the reading of Wedtcott and Hort, who receive yap into the text. 
This reading has the strong support of Codex B, and would have been quite liable to- 
be changed to the more numerously supported reading 6k by reason of a failure to 
apprehend the somewhat involved connection of thought. The ydp gives the reason 
why we speak God's mysterious wisdom, for to us God revealed it through the Spirit. 
"Is it in truth the word of God," says T. Lewis, "is it really God speaking to us? 
Then the feeling and the conclusion which it necessitates are no hyperboles. Wp 
cannot ge too far in our reverence, or in our expectation of knowledge surpassing in 
kind, if not in extent. The wisdom of the earth, of the seas, of the treasures hid- 
den in the rocks, and all deep places, or of the stars afar off, brings us not so nijfh the 
central truth of the heavens, the very mind and the V ought of God, as one parable- 
of Christ." The Divine Human in the Scriptures, pp. 25, 26. New York, ] 859. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

A knowledge of the history of biblical interpretation is of ines- 
timable value to the student of the Holy Scriptures, value and im- 
It serves to guard against errors and exhibits the P 01 "* 11 ^^ Ms- 
activity and efforts of the human mind in its search pretation. 
after truth and in relation to noblest themes. It shows what influ- 
ences have led to the misunderstanding of God's word, and how 
acute minds, carried away by a misconception of the nature of the 
Bible, have sought mystic and manifold meanings in its contents. 
From the first, the Scriptures, like other writings, were liable to be 
understood in different ways. The Old Testament prophets com- 
plained of the slowness of the people to apprehend spiritual things- 
(Isa. vi, 10; Jer. v, 21; Ezek. xii, 2). The apostolical epistles were 
not always clear to those who first received them (comp. 2 Thess. 
ii, 2; 2 Pet. Hi, 16). When the Old and New Testaments assumed 
canonical form and authority, and became the subject of devout 
study and a means of spiritual discipline, they furnished a most in- 
viting field for literary research and theological controversy. On 
the one hand, there were those who made light of what ^^ 

9 . ° Origin and va- 

the prophets had written, attacked the sacred books, riety or inter- 
and perverted their meaning; on the other, there arose P retatton8 - 
apologists and defenders of the holy volume, and among them not 
a few who searched for hidden treasures, and manifold meanings in 
every word. Besides assailants and apologists there were also 
many who, withdrawing from the field of controversy, searched 
the Scriptures on account of their religious value, and found in 
them wholesome food for the soul. The public teachers of religion, 
in oral and written discourses, expounded and applied the oracles 
of God to the people. Hence, in the course of ages, a great variety 
of expositions and a vast amount of biblical literature have appeared. 
The student who acquaints himself with the various methods of ex- 
position, and with the works of the great exegetes of ancient" and 
modern times, is often saved thereby from following new develop- 
ments of error, and is guarded against the novelties of a restless 
fancy. He observes how learned men, yielding to subtle specula- 
tion and fanciful analogies, have become the founders of schools 
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and systems of interpretation. At the same time he becomes more 
fully qualified to maintain and defend the faith once delivered to the 
saints. 

It was the distinguishing advantage of the Jewish people that 
they were entrusted with the oracles of God (Rom. iii, 1, 2). But 
during the long period between Moses and the Babylonian captivity 
they showed little appreciation of their heavenly treasure. The 
law was ignored, the prophets were persecuted, the people turned 
to idolatry, and the penalty of exile and dispersion, foreannounced 
by Jehovah himself (Deut. xxviii, 63, 64), followed at last with 
terrible severity. In the land of exile, a descendant of Aaron the 
high priest, hopeless of Israel's rise by worldly prow- 
ess, set his heart upon the devout study of the ancient 
Scriptures. u Ezra prepared his heart to seek the law of Jehovah 
and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments " (Ezra 
vii, 10). Possibly the one hundred and nineteenth 'psalm was the 
result of that study, and shows the impression the law made upon 
that studious priest while yet a young man. A profound apprecia- 
tion of God's law, such as this psalm evinces, would prompt a man 
like Ezra to seek the reformation of Israel by calling them to a rigid 
obedience of the commandments. We may, accordingly, date the 
beginning of formal exposition of the Scriptures in the time of 
Ezra. A need was then felt, as not before, of appealing to the 
oracles of God. The Book of the Law was recognized as funda- 
mental in the records of divine revelation. The noblest Israelite 
was he who delighted in Jehovah's law, and meditated therein by 
night and by day (Psa. i, 2; comp. Psa. cxix, 34, 35, 97). The 
loss of temple, throne, palace, and regal splendour turned the heart 
of the devout Jew to a more diligent inquiry after the words of 
Jehovah. 

Ezra, accordingly, led a company of exiles back. to Jerusalem and 
instituted numerous reforms. The commandments forbidding in- 
Pubiic instruc- termarriage with the heathen were rigidly enforced, and 
tionintbeiaw. ^} ie leg-al feasts and fasts were observed. The public 
instruction of the people, as recorded in Neh. viii, 1-8, was a meas- 
ure designed to make known the will of Jehovah, and to develop a 
purer religious sentiment among the people. Thenceforth the office 
and work of the scribe became important. He was no longer the 
The office and mere recorder of passing events, the secretary, clerk, or 
work of the registrar of the king (2 Sam. viii, 17; 1 Kings iv, 3), 
•crtbes. ^^ t j le CO p V j st aTlf | authorized expounder of the sacred 

books. Their devotion to the study and interpretation of the law 
brought to the scribes after a time the title of lawyers (yofUKoi), 
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At an early period they became known as a distinct class, and were 
spoken of as families or guilds (1 Chron. ii, 55). Ezra is to be re- 
garded as a distinguished representative of his class. He was not 
the only scribe who returned from Babylon (Ezra viii, 16). On the 
occasion of the public reading of the law he had the assistance of 
learned Levites, who were able to explain the ancient Scriptures to 
the people. Constant searching of these holy writings led to the 
various reforms narrated in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The progress of Jewish exegesis from the time of Ezra to the 
beginning of the Christian era may be dimly traced in 
scattered notices of the learned Jews of that period, Jewish exegesis 
in the pre-Christian apocryphal and pseudepigraphal afterEzrft - 
literature, in the works of Philo Judaeus and Josephus, and in the 
Talmud. The rigid measures adopted by Ezra, Nehemiah, and their 
associates would seem to have prepared the way for Pharisaism. 
The scribes of the period succeeding that of Nehemiah not only 
copied the sacred books, and explained their general import, but 
took measures to make a hedge about the law. They set a value 
on the very letters of the law, and counted their number. 1 They 
scrupulously guarded against interpolations and changes, but, at 
the same time, they gathered up traditions and constructed an oral 
law which in time came to have with them an authority Haiachah and 
equal to that of the sacred books. Thus originated Hagadan. 
the Jewish Haiachah and Hagadah, the legal and homiletic exege- 
sis. These expositions constitute the Midrashim, or most ancient 
Jewish commentary. The Halachic, or legal exegesis, was confined 
to the Pentateuch, and aimed, by analogy and combina- 
nation of specific written laws, to deduce precepts and 
rules on subjects which had not been formally treated in the Mosaic 
Code. This was, in the main, a reading into the laws of Moses a 
great variety of things which they could not, by any fair interpre- 
tation, be made to teach. The Hagadic exegesis, on the other hand, 
was extended over the entire Old Testament Scriptures, and was of 
a more practical and homiletical character. It aimed, by means of 
memorable sayings of illustrious men, parables, allegories, marvel- 
lous legends, witty proverbs, and mystic interpretations of Scripture 
events, to stimulate the Jewish people to pious activity and obe- 
dience. The Midrashim thus became a vast treasury of Hebrew 
national lore. It was developed gradually, by public lectures and 
homilies, and became more and more comprehensive and compli- 
cated as new legends, secret meanings, hidden wisdom, and allegor- 
ical expositions were added by one great teacher after another. We 
1 See Ginsburg, article Scribes, in Kitto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. 
3 
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have the substance of the Midrashim preserved in the Talmud and 
the Hagadic literature of the first three centuries of the Christian era. 1 

The later Jewish exegesis was influenced by controversies with 
Christians, and by the sect of the synagogue known as the Karaites 
(D^Knj?, readers, or literalistq), who rejected the authority of the oral 
law, and all the traditions and precepts of Hagadic literature. The 
strict methods of these literalists tended to restrain the extrava- 
gance of the rabbinical schools, and to promote a more rational study 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

We naturally look to the New Testament for the earliest indica- 
Methods of tions of the spirit and methods of Christian exegesis. 
Christian exe- The divine Founder of Christianity constantly appealed 
in the New to the Scriptures of the Old Testament as to a sacred 
Testament. authority, and declared that they bore testimony of him- 
self (John v, 39; comp. Luke xxiv, 27). With equal emphasis did 
he condemn the current Halachic and Hagadic tradition of the 
elders, which in some instances nullified the commandments of God 
(Matt, xv, 1-9; Mark vii, 1-13). He reproved the Sadducees also 
for not understanding the Scriptures and. the power of God (Matt, 
xxii, 29). The error of the disciples in construing the prophecy of 
the coming of Elijah (Mai. iv, 5) to mean a literal return of the 
ancient Tishbite — an error which they had received from the scribes 
— was exposed by showing that the " spirit and power of Elijah " 
(Luke i, 17) had reappeared in John the Baptist (Matt, xi, 14; xvii, 
10-13). Paul makes mention of his proficiency in Judaism {kv ro> 
'lovdaionti), and his excessive zeal for the traditions of his fathers, 
for which he was noted before his conversion (Gal. i, 13, 14); but 
after it pleased God to give him the revelation of his grace in Jesus 
Christ, he denounced "Jewish fables and commandments of men 
who turn away from the truth" (Titus i, 14), and also "foolish 
questionings and genealogies and strife and fightings (or controver- 
sies) about the law " (Titus iii, 9). He counselled Timothy to " turn 
away from the profane babblings and oppositions of the falsely 
named knowledge" (rrjg x^evdovvfiov yvwtrewc, 1 Tim. vi, 20), and 
warned the Colossians against the spoiling tendencies of " philoso- 

1 Iehmael Ben-Elisa's Commentary on Exodus xii-xxiii, called Mechilta (WP3D). is 
an allegorical treatment of various Mosaic ceremonies, and is one of the oldest speci- 
mens of formal Jewish exposition. Ishmael Ben-Elisa flourished about the close of 
the first and the beginning of the pecond century of our era, and was the author of 
several mystic treatises which are still extant. His Mecliilta with nLatinirausiuiion 
is given by Ugolino in the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Saerarum, vol. xiv, Venice, 1732. 
A German translation of numerous ancient Midrashim is given by Wiinsche, Biblio- 
theca Rabbinica ; eine Sammlung alter Midrashim zum erstcn Male ins Deutsche 
uberlroiren, Lpz., 1880-1881, 12 thiu vols., 8vo. 
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phy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments 
of the world, and not after Christ" (Col. ii, 8; eomp. 1 Tim. i, 4; 
iv, 1; 2 Tim. ii, 14-16, 23). In these admonitions and warnings 
there is a manifest reference to the Jewish Midrashim and the spec- 
ulative tendencies of that age. It was a time of intense mental 
activity throughout the Roman world, especially in the more east- 
ern cities, where Greek philosophy and oriental mysticism met and 
blended, as in the case of Philo of Alexandria. The Hagadic meth- 
endless genealogies and the falsely named knowledge odsoondemned. 
indicate the beginnings of heretical Gnosticism, already disturbing 
the faith and practice of the Christian Church. From all which it 
appears that neither the Hagadic exegesis and ancestral traditions 
of the Jews, nor the allegorizing and speculative habit of Hellenists 
like Philo, received encouragement from Christ or his apostles. 
Paul's single instance of allegorizing the history of Hagar and Sarah 
was essentially an argumentum ad hominem, professedly put as a 
special plea to those "who desire to be under law" (Gal. iv, 21). 
Its exceptional character only serves to set in stronger light Paul's 
constant habit elsewhere of construing the Scriptures according to 
the simple and natural import of the words. Our Lord's answer to 
the Sadducees, in Matt, xxii, 31-33, is also to be regarded as an ex- 
ceptional and peculiar argument, designed to confound and silence 
captious assailants, not to encourage or sanction subtle uses of the 
Scriptures. 

But though the New Testament exhibits in itself the principles 
and methods of a sound and trustworthy exegesis, the Allegorizing 
widely prevalent Hellenistic habit of allegorizing what tend ^ y g^jjjj 
seemed offensive to philosophic taste carried along with age. 
its strong tide many of the Christian writers of the post-apostolic 
age. The Church of this early period was too much engaged in 
struggles for life *to develop an accurate or scientific interpretation 
of Scripture. There was great intellectual activity, and the early 
forms of heresy which disturbed the Church developed by contro- 
versy great strength and subtlety of reasoning. But the tone and 
style of the earlier writers were apologetical and polemical rather 
than exegetical. Harassed by persecution, distracted by occasional 
factions, and exposed to manifold dangers, the early Christian prop- 
agandists had no opportunities to cultivate those habits of careful 
study which lead to broad generalization and impartial decisions. In 
the hurry and pressure of exciting times men take readily what first 
comes to hand, or serves an immediate purpose, and it was very natural 
that many of the early Christian writers should make use of methods 
of Scripture interpretation which were widely prevalent at the time. 
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After the beginning of the third century biblical interpretation 
school of Alex- was notably influenced by the famous schools of Alex- 
andria, andria and Antioch. Long before the time of Christ 
Alexandria had become a great literary centre. The Asiatic mystic, 
the Jewist rabbi, and the Greek and Roman philosopher there came 
together and interchanged their thoughts. In the writings of Philo 
Judaeus we trace the development of the Halachic and Hagadic 
principles as they became coloured by Hellenic culture. This philo- 
sophical Jew united a deep reverence for the Mosaic revelation with 
an absorbing fondness for Grecian metaphysics. In his writings he 
appears at times to allow the literal sense of a passage, but his great 
aim is to exhibit the mystic depths of significance which lie con- 
cealed beneath the sacred words. He shows no conception of the 
historical standpoint of his author, no appreciation of the truthful- 
ness or accuracy of the statements of Moses, but often writes as if 
he really thought the Hellenic philosophy was a natural and neces- 
sary part of the laws of the Pentateuch. But Philo was not the 
author of this system of exegesis, nor did it end with him. The 
mingling of diverse religionists and philosophies in that great 
metropolis encouraged all manner of speculation, and we need not 
wonder that the great lights of the Alexandrian Church fell into 
habits of mystical and allegorical exposition. One of the earliest 
representatives of this school whose works have come down to us 
was Titus Flavius Clement. He was preceded by Pantaenus and 
others, who, like Apollos, had profited by Alexandrian culture and 
were "mighty in the Scriptures" (Acts xviii, 24). But Clement 
was a fanciful interpreter. He was charmed with the Greek phi- 
losophy, read Philo's work with avidity, and adopted his allegorical 
methods of exposition. He was succeeded at Alexandria by a pupil 
greater than himself, a man of purest character, who, while yet a 
little child disclosed a remarkable insight into the 'depth and fulness 
of the Scriptures, and later, by his untiring devotion to multifarious 
studies, and his indomitable firmness through bitter trials, acquired 
the name of Man of Adamant. This man was Origen, the most 
distinguished biblical critic of the ancient Church. His veneration 
for the Scriptures led him to ascribe a sort of magical value to the 
original text, and he accordingly sought to establish it by the widest 
possible collation and comparison of existing versions. In his Hex- 
apla he arranged, in six parallel columns, the Hebrew text, a Greek 
transliteration of the same, the Septuagint, and the Greek versions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Some pages, which contained 
books of which other versions were extant, were arranged in seven, 
eight, or nine columns, according to the number of the versions. On 
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this immense work, which extended to nearly fifty volumes, he was 
engaged for twenty -eight years. 1 But with all his devotion to the 
interests of truth, and the enormous magnitude of his labors, he was 
a mystico-allegorical interpreter. He followed in the path of Philo 
the Jew, and Clement the Christian, and, assuming that many por- 
tions of the Bible are unreasonable and absurd when taken literally! 
he maintained a threefold sense — the corporeal, the physical, and 
the spiritual. But he protests against being supposed to teach that 
no history is real, and no laws are to be literally observed, because 
some narratives and laws, literally understood, are absurd or impos- 
sible. " For," he says, " the passages that are true in their histori- 
cal sense are much more numerous than those which have a purely 
spiritual signification." a 

Driven by persecution from Alexandria, he resorted to Caesarea, 
in Palestine, and there established a school which for a time sur- 
passed that of the Egyptian metropolis. The magnetism of his per- 
son, and his wide-spread fame as an expounder of the Scriptures, 
attracted great multitudes to him. His pernicious habit of explain- 
ing the sacred records as the Platonists explained the heathen myths, 
and his peculiar views touching the pre-existence of souls, a new 
probation after death, and some other doctrines, were so far offset 
by his pure zeal for God, and his many and great virtues, that he 
has been quite generally acknowledged as pre-eminently the father 
of biblical science, and one of the greatest prodigies of learning and 
industry among men." 

To Antioch, where the disciples were first called Christians (Acts 
xi, 26), belongs the honor of introducing a more scien- The g^^ of 
tific and profitable system of biblical study. Its founder Antioon. 
was Lucian, who in early life studied at Edessa, and laid the founda- 
tion of his thorough scholarship under the training of Macarius, an 
eminent teacher of that city. He afterward removed to Antioch, 
where he was ordained presbyter, and acquired great fame as a 
critical student and expounder of the Holy Scriptures. His stricter 
methods put a check to the allegorical and mystical interpretation 

1 The remains of this great work were collected and published in two folio volumes 
by Montfaucon, Paris, 1713. Revised edition by Bahrdt, Lpz. t 1769-70, 2 vols. 8vo. 
It is also published in vols, xvand xvi of Migne's Greek Patrologiie Cursus Complete, 
and in two line quartos by Field, Oxford, 1875. 

'De Principiis, book iv, chap, i, 11. 

'Origeirs works have been printed in many editions. The best is that of the 
Benedictines Do la Rue, Paris, 1733-59, 4 vols. fol. It is reprinted in Migne's Greek 
Patrologiaj Cursus Completus, Paris, 9 vols. English translations of the De Prin- 
cipiis, the Contra Celsum, and several of his epistles are given in vols, x and xxiii of 
the Edinburgh Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 
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so popular at the time, and which had received great strength and 
currency by the influence of Origen. This sounder method of exe- 
gesis was further promoted by Diodorus, who was also for some 
time a distinguished presbyter of Antioch, but afterward became 
bishop of Tarsus. The church historian, Socrates, speaks of him as 
president of a monastery and author of " many treatises, in which 
he limited his expositions to the literal sense of Scripture, without 
attempting to explain what was mystical." 1 He is said to have 
written commentaries on all the books of the Old Testament, and 
also- on considerable portions of the New.* Some do not hesitate 
to make him the real founder of the school of Antioch. 

The two most distinguished disciples of Diodorus were Theodore 
Theodore of of Mopsuestia, and John Chrysostom of Constantinople. 
Mopsuestia. ]3 0t h f them studied philosophy and rhetoric in the 
school of the celebrated sophist Libanius, the friend of the Emperor 
Julian. Theodore was made a presbyter at Antioch, but rapidly 
acquired reputation, and was made bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia, 
about A. D. 390. His long life and incessant labour as a Christian 
teacher, the extent of his learning, the vigour and acuteness of his 
intellect, and the force of his personal character, won for him the 
title of Master of the Orient. He was a prolific author, and com- 
posed commentaries on various books of Scripture, of which only 
his exposition of the Minor Prophets has been preserved intact until 
the present time. His commentaries on Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians are preserved in a Latin version. 1 He was an 
independent critic, and a straightforward, sober, historical inter- 
preter. He had no sympathy with the mystical methods of the 
Alexandrian school, and repudiated their extravagant notions of 
inspiration; but he went to an opposite extreme of denying the in- 
spiration of many portions of the Scriptures, and furnished speci- 
mens of rationalistic exposition quite barren and unsatisfactory. 
Nevertheless the Syrian Nestorians regarded him as the greatest of 
exegetes. His method of teaching the subjects of Christology and 
anthropology were severely condemned after his decease, especially 

1 Eccl. Hist., book vi, chap. iii. 

8 So stated by Theodore the Reader, as cited in Suidas* Lexicon (Kiister's ed. vol., i, 
p. 593. Cambr., 1705), under the name Diodorus. Fragments of the commentaries of 
Diodorus are given in vol xxxiii of Migue's Greek Putrologia* Oursus Completus. 

3 Theodore's Commentary on the Minor Prophets was published by Mai, in vol. vii 
of his Patrum Nova Bibliotheca (Rome, 1 854), and by Wegncr (Berol., 1 834). Frag- 
ments of his other works are given by Fritzsche, Theod. Mops., in N". Test. Comm. 
(Turici, 1847), aud Pitra, Spicil. Solesm. (Par.. 1854). See also Sieffert, Theod. Mops. 
V. T. sobre intorpretandi vindex, (Regi<m., 1827), and Kihn, Theod. Mops, und J. 
Africanus als Exegeten (Fr ib.. 1880). 
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because the Nestorians appealed to them as identical with their 
own. « 

While Theodore represented the more independent and rational- 
istic spirit of the Antiochian school, Chrysostom exhib- 
. , . . -. . i a mi Chrysostom. 

ited its more conservative and practical tendency. 1 he 

tender devotion of a pious Christian mother, the rhetorical polish 
acquired in the school of Libanius, and the assiduous study of the 
Scriptures at the monastery of the learned Diodorus, were all to- 
. gether admirably adapted to develop the profound exegete and the 
eloquent preacher of the word of God. " Through a rich inward 
experience," says Neander, " he lived into the understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures; and a prudent method of interpretation, on logical 
and grammatical principles, kept him in the right track in deriving 
the spirit from fhe letter of the sacred volume. His profound and 
simple, yet fruitful, homiletic method of treating the Scriptures, 
show to what extent he was indebted to both, and how, in his case, 
both co-operated together." ' 

Chrysostom wrote more than six hundred homilies on the Scrip- 
tures. They consist of expository discourses on Genesis, the Psalms, 
and most of the New Testament. Those on the Gospel of Matthew 
and the Pauline epistles are specially valuable, and such modern 
exegetes as Tholuck and Alford have enriched their pages by 
numerous quotations from this father. The least valuable of his 
expository discourses are those upon the prophets, only a few of 
which remain. His ignorance of Hebrew, and his failure to appre- 
hend the spirit of the Old Testament prophets, are apparent. The 
homilies on the Psalms, however, though without critical merit, 
furnish a rich banquet, for Chrysostom's deep religious experience 
brought him into complete sympathy with the psalmist. Although 
his credulous nature yielded to many superstitions of his age, and 
his pious feeling inclined him to asceticism and the self- mortifica- 
tions of monastic life, John Chrysostom is unquestionably the great- 
est commentator among the early fathers of the Church. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia may have been more sharply critical, Origen was 
more encyclopaedic in his learning, and others were more original 
and profound in apprehending some of the doctrines of the Christian 
faith, but he surpassed them all in the general good judgment which 
appears in his expositions, in the richness of his suggestions, and the 
practical value of what he said or wrote. He is the greatest orna- 
ment and noblest representative of the exegetical school of Antioch.* 

1 History of tl.e Christian Religion and Church, vol. ii, p. 693. 
* The best edition of Chrysostom's works is that of Montfaucon, Greek and Latin, 
13 vols., Paris, 1718-38. Reprinted 1834-39, and also in Migne's Gree,k Patrology, 
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In this connexion we should also notice the works of Theodoret, 
, who was trained at the monastery near Antioch, where 

Tbeodoret 

he abode for twenty years, devoting himself to theolog- 
ical studies. The teachings of Diodorus, Theodore, and Chrysos- 
tom, who were identified with this same monastery, exerted great 
influence over the mind of Theodoret, and he followed substantially 
their system of biblical interpretation. In his Preface to the Psalms 
he says : " When I happened upon various commentaries, and found 
some expositors pursuing allegories with great superabundance, 
others adapting prophecy to certain histories so as to produce an 
inteqiretation accommodated to the Jews rather than to the nurse- 
lings of faith, I considered it the part of a wise man to avoid the 
excess of both, and to connect now with ancient histories whatever 
things belonged to them." Most of his remaining works are exposi- 
tory, but often mixed with that which is apologetic and controver- 
sial. 1 They cover most of the books of the Old Testament, and the 
epistles of Paul.* 

The churches of Syria early developed into two main divisions, 
scbooisof Edea- those of the eastern and the western provinces. As 
sa and Niaibis. Antioch was the chief center of the western cities, so 
were Edessa and Nisibis of the more eastern, and when, after the 
days of Chrysostom and Theodoret, the school of Antioch declined, 
those chief centres of Christian activity in Mesopotamia became 
more famous as seats of literary culture and exegetical learning. 
The appearance of the Syriac version of the New Testament as 
early as the middle of the second century, and the Diatessaron of 
Tatian, indicates the interest of the Syrian mind in the study of the 
Scriptures. Lucian, the founder of the Antiochian school, received 
his early training in the Scriptures from Macarius of Edessa. The 
Ignatian epistles appear also to have exerted great influence in 
Eastern Syria, and they were early translated into the Syriac 
tongue. " The school of Eastern Syria/' says Dorner, " was distin- 
guished by its vivid fancy, by its religious spirit, at once fiery and 
practical, by fervour, and, in part, depth of thought. It exhibited, 
also, a tendency to the impassioned style and too gorgeous imagery 
of the East, to mysticism and asceticism. . . . The Church of 
Western Syria displayed, at an early period, that sober, judicious, 

vols, xlvii-lxiv. An English translation of many of the Homilies is given in the Ox- 
ford Library of the Fathers, 1842-53. 

^omp. Rosenmiiller, Historia Interpretation is Librorum Sacrorum vol. iv, pp. 
35-142. 

9 The best edition of Theodorets works is that of Schulzc and Nosselt, 5 vols., Halle, 
1769-74. See also Migno's Greek Patrologia* Cursus Completus, Vols, lxxx-lxxxiv. 
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and critical spirit for which it became renowned, and by which it 
was especially distinguished from the third to the fifth century. 
The eastern school inclined to theosophy, and thus had a certain 
affinity with the religious systems which prevailed in the East ; the 
western, on the other hand, took its stand on the firm basis of ex- 
perience and history. In a word, the contrast between the two 
divisions of the Syrian Church bore a not inconsiderable resemblance 
to that which exists between the Lutheran and Reformed Confes- 
sions in Germany." * 

One of the greatest fathers of the Syrian Church was Ephraem, 
commonly called Ephraem Syrus, who flourished at 
Edessa about A. D. 370. He spent most of his life in p raem " yrus * 
writing and preaching, and was ar vigorous opponent of Arianism. 
His learning and piety were the admiration of his contemporaries, 
and he was often designated as the prophet of the Syrians. He was 
a voluminous writer, and has left numerous commentaries, homilies, 
and poems. Many of his exegetical discourses and polemical and 
practical homilies are written in poetical form. His commentaries on 
the historical books of the Old Testament and the Book of Job are 
extant in Syriac, and those of the Pauline epistles in an Armenian 
translation. It is doubtful whether he understood or used the 
Greek language. His method of exposition is mainly that of the 
allegorists, his style is brilliant .and glowing, often running into 
bombast, and his interpretations are often fanciful, farfetched, and 
extravagant.* 

The school of Nisibis maintained itself longer than that of Edes- 
sa, and continued until the ninth century. The Canon Barsumas and 
of Nisibis prescribed a three years 5 course of exegetical lbM - 
study in the Old and New Testaments. Barsumas, who was ejected 
from the school of Edessa, became bishop of Nisibis in A. D. 435, 
and founded there the theological seminary which served to main- 
tain and propagate Nestorianism in various countries of the East. 
The works of Diodorus of Tarsus, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
translated into Syric by Ibas, contributed much toward the cultiva- 
tion of biblical and theological study throughout Eastern Syria. 

The fathers of the Western Church were, as a class, much infe- 
rior to those of the Eastern in their expositions of the Scriptures. 

1 History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, div. ii.vol. i, p. 29. 

9 The best edition of the works of Ephraem Syrus is that of Assemanni in six vols. T 
Rome, 1732-46. Nine of the metrical homilies and thirty-five of the Syriac hymus 
have been translated into English by Burgess: Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies 
of Ephraem Syrus, London, 1853. See also Lengerke, De Ephraemi Syri arte herme- 
neutica, Konigsb., 1831. 
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One chief reason for this fact was their comparative ignorance of 
the original languages of the Bible. A notable excep- 

Hippoljtus. . . ® A - tt« i j. i-i- * t> ^ i 

tion is that of Hippolytus, bishop of Portus, rtt the 
mouth of the Tiber, near Rome. It is doubtful whether he should 
be claimed more by the West than the East, for he was a disciple 
of Irenseus, and a friend and admirer of Origen, and, according to 
Baronius, a disciple of Clement of Alexandria. Nevertheless, it is 
quite certain that he spent the greater portion of his life in Rome 
and its vicinity. His great work, recently discovered, on the Refu- 
tation of all Heresies, contains numerous expositions of different 
passages of Scripture, and shows that he was an extreme allegorist. 
He appears to have written commentaries on most of the Bible, and 
numerous fragments remain. His exegetical method is substantially 
that of Philo, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, and in some 
things, if possible, even more extravagant. Nevertheless, his writ- 
ings are of great value as exhibiting the heresies and disputes of 
his time, and some of his Scripture expositions are thoughtful and 
suggestive. 1 

In the later part of the fourth and the earlier part of the fifth 
century there flourished, contemporaneously, the great- 
est biblical scholar, the greatest theologian, and the 
most distinguished heretic, of the ancient Western Church. These 
were Jerome, Augustine, and Pelagius. Jerome was born at Stri- 
don, on the borders of Pannonia, but early in life removed to Rome, 
where he diligently prosecuted his studies under the best masters. 
He afterward travelled through Gaul, and transcribed Hilary's com- 
mentary on the Psalms. About A. D. 37'J he visited the East, pass- 
ing through the most interesting provinces of Asia Minor, and 
pausing for a time at Antioch in Syria. Here he was prostrated by 
a severe fever, and in a dream received strong condemnation for 
his devotion to the heathen classics, which he thereupon vowed to 
renounce forever. He betook himself to monastic life, and thought 
to crucify his taste for Roman literature by the study of Hebrew. 
He afterward visited Constantinople, and pursued his studies, espec- 
ially in Greek, under Gregory of Nazianzum. Here he translated 
Eusebius' Chronicle, and the commentaries of Origen on Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. About A. D. 386 he settled in Bethlehem of Judaea, 
and there, in monkish seclusion and assiduous study, spent the rest 
of his life. He wrote commentaries upon most of the books of the 
Bible, revised the old Latin version, and made a new translation of 

1 The extant works of Hippolytus have been published in many editions, the best 
of which is, perhaps, that of Lagarde, Lps., 1858. An English translation is given in 
vols, vi and ix of the Edinburgh Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 
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the Old Testament from the original Hebrew text. His generation 
was not competent to appreciate these literary labours, and not a 
few regarded it as an impious presumption to assume that the Sep- 
tuagint version could be improved by an appeal to the Hebrew. 
That seemed like preferring Barabbas to Jesus. Nevertheless, the 
Vulgate speedily took rank with the great versions of the Bible, 
and became the authorized translation used in the Western Church. 
It is more faithful to the Hebrew than the Septuagint, and was 
probably made with the help of Origen's Hexapla, which was then 
accessible in the library of Csesarea. 

"As a commentator," writes Osgood, " Jerome deserves less hon- 
our than as a translator, so hasty his comments gen- ~^ 
erally are, and so frequently consisting of fragments, rome as a corn- 
gathered from previous writers. His merit however is — mentator. 
and this was by no means a common one in his day — that he gener- 
ally aims to give the literal sense of the passages in question. He 
read apparently all that had been written by the leading interpreters 
before him, and then wrote his own commentaries in great haste 
without stopping to distinguish his own views from those of the 
authorities consulted. He dashed through a thousand lines of the 
text in a single day^ and went through the Gospel of Matthew in a 
fortnight. He sometimes yielded to the allegorical methods of in- 
terpretation, and showed frequent traces of the influence of his study 
of Origen. Yet he seems not to have inclined to this method so 
much from his own taste as from the habit of his time. And if, of 
the four doctors of the Church particularized by some writers, to 
Gregory belongs excellence in tropology, to Ambrose in allegory, 
to Augustine in anagoge, to Jerome is given the palm in the literal 
and grammatical sense. . . . Rich and elegant as his style frequently 
is, he does not appear to have had very good taste as a critic. He 
had not that delicate appreciation of an author's meaning that en- 
ables one to seize hold of the main idea or sentiment, and through 
this interpret the language and illustrations. He could not repro- 
duce the thoughts of the prophets and poets of the Old Testament 
in his own mind, and throw himself into their position. Their 
poetic figures he sometimes treats as logical propositions, and finds 
grave dogmas in casual illustrations." ' 

1 Jerome and his Times; article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for Feb., 1848, pp. 138, 
139. The works of Jerome have been published in many forms ; best edition, by Val- 
larsi and Maflei in 11 vols., Verona, 1734-42: reprinted, with some revision, Venice. 
1766-7 1. Sec also Migne's Latin Pntrologiae Cursus Complenis, vols, xxii-xxx, Paris, 
1845, 1 8*16. The best treatise on Jerome is that of Zoekler, Hieronymus, seiuLeben 
und Werken aus seinen Schriften dargestcllt, Goiha. 1865. 
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In learning and general culture Jerome was much superior to 
Augustine, but in depth and penetration, in originality 
ugus ne. ^ genius and power of thought, Augustine, bishop of 
Hippo, in Africa, was by far the greatest man of his age. If it be 
any evidence of greatness for one mind to shape and direct the 
theological studies and speculations of more than a thousand years, 
and after all the enlightenment of modern times to maintain his 
hold upon men of the deepest piety and the highest intellectual 
power, then must it be conceded that few if any Christian writers 
of all the ages have equalled Augustine. But of his doctrines and 
his rank as a theologian it is not in our way to speak. Only as an 
interpreter of Scripture do we here consider him, and as such we 
cannot in justice award him a place correspondent with his theo- 
logical fame. His conceptions of divine truth were comprehensive 
and profound, but having no knowledge of Hebrew and a very im- 
perfect acquaintance with Greek, he was incapacitated for thorough 
and independent study of the sacred books. He was dependent on 
the current faulty Latin version, and not a few of his theological 
arguments are built upon an erroneous interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture text. In his work on Christian Doctrine he lays down a num- 
ber of very excellent rules for the exposition of the Bible, but in 
practice he forsakes his own hermeneutical principles, and often 
runs into excessive allegorizing. He allows four different kinds of 
interpretation, the historical, the serological, the analogical, and 
the allegorical, but he treats these methods as traditional, and gives 
them no extended or uniform application. His commentaries on 
Genesis and Job are of little value. His exposition of the Psalms 
contains many rich thoughts, together with much that is vague and 
mystical. The treatise in four books on the Consensus of the 
Evangelists is one of the best of the ancient attempts to construct 
a Gospel harmony, but his Evangelical Inquiries (Quaestiones Evan- 
gelicae) are full of fanciful interpretation. His best expositions are 
of those passages on which his own rich experience and profound 
acquaintance with the operations of the human heart enabled him 
to comment with surpassing beauty. His exegetical treatises are 
the least valuable of his multifarious writings, but through all his 
works are scattered many brilliant and precious gems of thought. 1 

1 Augustine's works have been printed in very mauy editions, the latest of which is 
that of Migne, in 15 vols. Paris, 1842. More sumptuous is the Benedictine edition, 
in 11 folio vols. Venice, 1729-35. An English translation of his exposition of the 
Psalms aud Gospels is given in the Oxford Library of the Fathers, and his com- 
mentary on John, the work on Christian Doctrine, the Enchiridion, nnd numerous 
other treatises are published in Clark's Foreign Theological Library, Edinburgh. 
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During the long period known as the Middle Ages, the true exe- 
getical spirit could scarcely be expected. To this period 

. The Catenists. 

belong the so-called Catenists, or compilers of exposi- 
tions from the more ancient fathers. It was not an age of original 
research, but of imitation and appropriation from the treasures of 
the past. Among the most noted of these compilers are Procopius 
of Gaza, Andreas, and Arethas. The venerable Bede, one of the most 
eminent fathers of the English Church, made himself familiar with 
all the learning of his age, and wrote commentaries on the entire 
New Testament, and a large portion of the Old. But they are 
compilations from the works of Augustine, Basil, and Ambrose. 
Other names of note are Alcuin, Hay mo, and Theophylact. The 
notes of the last named on the New Testament have always been 
held in high estimation. Although the works of Chrysostom are 
the chief source of his extracts, he occasionally expresses his dissent 
from him, and shows more independence than most of the Catenists. 
Nicholas de Lyra flourished at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. In addition to the usual studies of his age he Nicholas de 
acquired a thorough knowledge of Hebrew, a rare ac- !***• 
complishment for a Christian, and his great learning and useful 
writings secured him the friendship of the most illustrious men of 
his times, and the title of the " plain and useful doctor." His great- 
est work is entitled Continuous Comments, or Brief Annotations on 
the whole Bible (Postill® perpetuae, seu brevia commentaria in uni- 
versa Biblia), and exhibits a^great advance upon most of the exege- 
sis of the Middle Ages. For although he recognises a fourfold 
sense, as shown in the well-known lines, 

Litera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 

Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia, 

he gives decided preference to the literal sense, and in his exposi- 
tions shows comparatively little regard for any other. He frankly 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the learned Hebrew exegetes, es- 
pecially Rabbi Solomon Isaac (Rashi), whose sober methods of in- 
terpretation he generally followed. The influence his writings had 
on Luther and other reformers is celebrated in the familiar couplet: 

. Si Lyra non lyrasset, 

Lutherus non saltasset. 

His comments on the New Testament are less valuable than those 
on the Old, and follow closely Augustine and Aquinas. He was ig- 
norant of the Greek language, and based his expositions on the text 
of the Vulgate. 1 But his great Postillse perpetuae accomplished 
1 Comp. Meyer, Geschicbte der Schrifterklarung seit dcr Wiederherstellung der 
W issenscbaf ten, vol. i, pp. 109-120. 
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much in preparing the way of a more thorough grammatical inter- 
pretation of the Bible. 1 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, but hardly to be 
classed with the great reformers, flourished two cele- 
brated scholars to whom biblical literature is greatly 
indebted, Reuchlin and Erasmus. John Reuchlin was recognised " 
as a leader of the German Humanists, and was particularly famous 
for his devotion to the study of Hebrew. He justly deserves the 
title of father of Hebrew learning in the Christian Church. He 
far surpassed the Jews of his time in the knowledge of their own 
language, and published, besides many other works, a treatise on 
the Rudiments of Hebrew, another on the Accents and Orthography 
of the Hebrew Language, and a Grammatical Interpretation of the 
Seven Penitential Psalms. He was also acknowledged everywhere 
as an authority in Latin and Greek, as well as in Hebrew, and the 
most learned men of his age sought his instruction and counsel. His 
great services in the cause of biblical learning led men to say of 
him, " Jerome is born again." 

Desiderius Erasmus was by his wit, wisdom, culture, and varied 
erudition, the foremost representative, and, one might 
say, the embodiment, of Humanism. He and Reuchlin 
were called the " Eyes of Germany." Erasmus became early fas- 
cinated with the ancient classics, translated several Greek authors 
into Latin, and edited numerous editions of their works. He also 
edited a number of the Greek and Latin fathers. Without any 
such deep religious experience and profound convictions as Luther, 
and possessed of nd such massive intellect as Melanchthon, he was 
noted rather for versatility of genius and prodigious literary indus- 
try. Nevertheless, he was one of the most distinguished precursors 
of the Reformation, and it was truly said: " Erasmus laid the ^gg' y 
Lnther hatched it." He appears to have turned his attention to 
biblical studies about the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
published in 1505 a new edition of Lorenzo Valla's Remarks on the 
New Testament. He edited and published in 1516 the first edition 
of the Greek Testament. It was printed in folio, accompanied with 
an elegant Latin version, and various readings from several manu- 
scripts, the works of the fathers, and the Vulgate. The first edi- 
tion was hastily prepared, precipitated rather than edited, as Eras- 
mus himself wrote, in order to bring it out in advance of Cardinal 
Ximenes' Conplutensian Polyglot, which did not appear until 1520. 
Erasmus afterward wrote and published Annotations on the New 
Testament, and also Paraphrases on the whole Now Testament ex- 

1 The best edition of Lyra's Postilhe is that published at Antwerp, 163-4, 6 vols. fol. 
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cept the Book of Revelation, which were so highly esteemed in 
England that it was required of every parish church to possess a 
copy of the English translation. These publications introduced a 
new era in biblical learning, and went far toward supplanting the 
scholasticism of the previous ages by better methods of theological 
study. 1 

With the Reformation of the sixteenth century the mind of Ger- 
many and of other European states broke away from The Reforma- 
the ignorance and superstition of the Middle Ages, the J^S 1 ^ » better 
Holy Scriptures were appealed to as the written reve- day. 
lation of God, containing all things necessary to salvation, and the 
doctrine of justification by faith was magnified against priestly 
absolution and the saving meritoriousness of works. The great 
commanding mind and leader of this remarkable movement was 
Martin Luther, who, in October, 1517, published the famous theses 
which were like the voice of a trumpet sounding forth the begin- 
ning of a better day. Five years later he put forth his German 
translation of the New Testament. This was one of the most valu- 
able services of his life, for it gave to his people the holy oracles in 
the simple, idiomatic, and racy language of common life, and enabled 
them to read for themselves the teachings of Christ and Luther's Ger- 
the apostles. It was followed by successive portions of man B,ble - 
the Old Testament until, in 1534, the whole Bible was completed 
and became of incalculable influence in effecting the triumph of 
Protestantism. The arduous effort of Luther to make his transla- 
tion of the Bible as accurate as possible went far toward the estab- 
lishing of sound methods of criticism and exegesis. His helps in 
this great enterprise consisted of Erasmus' edition of the New 
Testament, the Sepuagint, the Vulgate, a few of the Latin fathers, 
and an imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew. He also received val- 
uable assistance from Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Jonas, Cruciger, 
and several learned rabbis. He spent twelve of the best years of 
his life upon this monumental work. Portions of the original auto- 
graph are still preserved in the royal library of Berlin, and show 
with what anxious care he sought to make the version as faithful 
as possible. Sometimes three or four different forms Hi8 exe g e ticai 
of expression were written down before he determined works, 
which one to adopt. Luther's commentary on the Galatians, which 
has been translated into English, and published in many editions, 
was characterized by himself as being very " plentiful in words." 
It is an elaborate treatise adapted for use as public lectures and devo- 

1 Erasmus' works have been printed in many forms. Tiie best edition is that of 
Le Clerc, in 11 vols, folio. Lerden, 1703. 
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tional reading, and is particularly notable for its ample exposition 
of the doctrine of justification by faith. Luther also prepared notes 
on Genesis, the Psalms, the Sermon on the Mount, the Gospel of 
John, and other portions of the New Testament. 1 His knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek was limited, and he sometimes mistook the 
meaning of the sacred writer, but his religious intuitions and deep 
devotional spirit enabled him generally to apprehend the true sense 
of Scripture. 

Although Luther occupies the foremost place among the reform- 
ers, he was far surpassed in scholarship and learning by 
Philip Melanchthon, in whom he found an indispensable 
friend and helper, in temperament and manners the counterpart of 
himself. Luther may be compared with Paul, whose bold and fear- 
less spirit ho admirably represented ; Melanchthon exhibited rather 
the tender and loving spirit of John. Melanchthon appears to have 
been favoured with every opportunity and means of education 
which that age afforded. He was regarded as a prodigy of ancient 
learning, especially skilled in the knowledge of Greek, a pupil of 
Reuchlin, and a friend of Erasmus, both of whom extolled his 
remarkable talents and ripe scholarship. His thorough acquaint- 
ance with the original languages of the Scriptures, his calm judg- 
ment and cautious methods of procedure, qualified him for pre- 
eminence in biblical exegesis. He clearly perceived the Hebraic 
character of the New Testament Greek, and showed the importance 
of the study of Hebrew even for the exposition of the Christian 
Scriptures. As an aid in this line of study he published an edition 
of the Septuagint. Luther listened with delight to his expository 
lectures on Romans and Corinthians, obtained his manuscript, and 
sent it without his knowledge to the printer. On its appearance he 
wrote to his modest friend thus characteristically: "It is I who pub- 
lish this commentary of yours, and I send yourself to you. If you 
are not satisfied with yourself you do right ; it is enough that you 
please us. Yours is the fault, if there be any. Why did you not 
publish them yourself? Why did you let me ask, command, and 
urge you to publish to no purpose ? This is my defence against 
you. For I am willing to rob you and to bear the name of a thief. 
I fear not your complaints or accusations." * 

Melanchthon's exegetical lectures embrace Genesis, the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Daniel, Hag- 

1 Luther's exegetical works in Latin, edited by Elsperger, Sehmid, and Irmischer, 
were published at Krlangon, in 23 vols. 12mo, 1729-44 ; in German, in vols, xxiiii-lii 
of his collected works as edited by Irmischer, 1S43-53. 

* Luther's Briefe, Sendschreiben u. Bedenken, ed. De Wette, ii, 238. Comp. ii, 303. 
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gai, Zechariah, and Malachi, of the Old Testament; and Matthew, 
John, Romans, Corinthians, Colossians, Timothy, and Titus of the 
New Testament. Luther's German Bible was greatly Bto e xegeticai 
indebted to the careful revision of Melanchthon, who lectures, 
himself translated the Books of Maccabees. Although his quiet, 
meditative tendencies led him at times into allegorical methods of 
exegesis, which he found so generally adopted by the fathers, he 
followed in the main the grammatical historical method, was care- 
ful to trace the connexion and course of thought, and aimed to as- 
certain the mind of the Spirit in the written word. 1 

Of all the exegetes of the period of the Reformation the first 
place must unquestionably be given to John Calvin, 
whose learning was ample, whose Latin style surpassed 
in purity and elegance that of any writer of his time, and whose 
intellect was at once acute and penetrating, profound and compre- 
hensive. His stern views on predestination are too often offensively 
prominent, and he at times indulges in harsh words against those 
who differ from him in opinion. In textual and philological criti- 
cism he was not equal to Erasmus, Melanchthon, CEcolampadius, or 
his intimate friend Beza, and he occasionally falls into notably in- 
correct interpretation of words and phrases; but as a whole, his 
commentaries are justly celebrated for clearness, good sense, and 
masterly apprehension of the meaning and spirit of the sacred 
writers. With the exception of Judges, Ruth, Kings, Esther, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Solomon's Song, and the Apoca- 
lypse, his comments, expository lectures, and homilies extend over 
the whole Bible. In his Preface to the Epistle to the Romans he 
maintains that the chief excellence of an interpreter is a perspicu- 
ous brevity which does not divert the reader's thoughts by long and 
prolix discussions, but directly lays open the mind of the sacred 
writer. His commentaries, accordingly, while not altogether free 
from blemishes, exhibit a happy exegeticai tact, a ready grasp of 
the more obvious meaning of words, and an admirable regard to 
the context, scope, and plan of the author. He seldom quotes from 
other commentators, and is conspicuously free from mystical, alle- 
gorical, and forced methods of exposition. His exegesis breathes 
everywhere— especially in the Psalms — a most lively religious feel- 
ing, indicating that his own personal experience enabled him to 
penetrate as by intuition into the depths of meaning treasured in 
the oracles of God.* 

1 Melanchthon'8 works, edited by Bretschneider and Bindseil, form 28 vols, of the 
Corpus Reformatorum. Halle and Brunswick. 1834-60. 

"Calvin' 8 works were published in 9 folio vols., Amsterdam, 1671 (best edition). 
4 
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Next to Calvin we may appropriately notice his intimate friend 
and fellow reformer, Theodore Beza, who early enjoyed 
ore **' the instruction of suck masters as Faber (Stapulensis), 
Budaeus, and John Lascaris, and became so distinguished as an apt 
and brilliant scholar that of one hundred, who with him received 
the master's degree, he stood first. He lived to the great age of 
eighty-six, and was the author of many useful works. The princi- 
pal monument of his exegetical skill is his Latin translation of the 
New Testament, with full annotations. 1 He was a consummate 
critic, a man of remarkable quickness and versatility of intellect, 
and widely distinguished for his profound and varied learning. His 
comments are unlike those of Calvin in not making prominent the 
religious element of the sacred writings, but his philological learn- 
ing and constant reference to the Greek and Hebrew texts are more 
conspicuous. 

A careful study of the exegetical writings of the sixteenth cen- 
Kxe«eucaiten- tul T reveals two tendencies which early appeared among 
dencies of tbe the Protestant reformers, and developed gradually dur- 
Reformed par- * n g tne next tw0 centuries, until in modern times the 
Ue *- one has run into extreme rationalism, and the other into 

a narrow and dogmatic orthodoxy. These tendencies early sepa- 
rated the so-called Lutheran and Reformed parties. Tlie more rigid 
orthodox Lutherans exhibited a proclivity to authoritative forms, 
and assumed a dogmatic tone and method in their use of the Scrip- 
tures. The Reformed theologians showed greater readiness to break 
away from churchly customs and traditional ideas, and treat the 
Scriptures with a respectful, but free, critical spirit. In general ex- 
position no great differences appeared among the early reformers. 
Luther and Melanchthon represent the dogmatic, Zwingle, GEcolam- 
padius, and Beza the more grammatico-historical method of scrip- 
tural interpretation. Calvin combined some elements of both, but 
belonged essentially to the Reformed party. It was not until two 
centuries later that a cold, illiberal, and dogmatic orthodoxy pro- 
voked an opposite extreme of lawless rationalism. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the progress of 

A new edition, edited by Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss, is given in the Corpus Reforma- 
tormn, Brunswick, 1863-87 (yet incomplete). Tholuck's edition of his New Testa- 
ment Commentaries, in 7 vols. 8vo, is a very convenient one. English translation of 
Calvin's works in 52 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 

1 The editio optima of Beza's New Testament was published at Cambridge (1 vol 
foL, 1542), and contains his own new translation placed in a column between the 
Greek text on the one side and the Vulgate on the other. It is accompanied by a 
copious critical and exegetical commentary by the translator himself, and the com- 
mentary of Carnerariug is appended to the end of the volume. 
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biblical criticism and exegesis was most marked. The way for a 
more thorough grammatical study had been prepared by poiy^is and 
such philologists as John Buxtorf , Schindler, Vatablus, C 1 " 1 " 01 ^ CTt 
and Joseph Scaiiger. About 16 1 5 Le Jay projected his immense work, 
the Paris Polyglot. Its publication was begun in 1628 and completed 
in 1645 in ten imperial folio volumes, containing the entire Bible in 
seven languages (Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Samaritan, Greek, 
and Latin). This costly work, which ruined the fortune of Le Jay, 
was soon superseded by the London Polyglot of Brian Walton, the 
first volume of which was issued in 1654 and the sixth and last in 
1657. It was followed in 1669 by the Heptagiot Lexicon of Cas- 
tell in two folio volumes. These massive tomes, together with that 
great collection of critical and exegetical writings known as the 
Critici Sacri (London, 1660, nine vols, fol.) and Poole's Synopsis 
Criticorum (1669-74, five vols, fol.), forming in all twenty-two 
large folios, begun and finished in the space of twenty-one years 
(1653-74), at the expense of a few English divines and noblemen, 
constitute a magnificent exegetical library, and will long endure as 
a monument of English biblical scholarship in the seventeenth 
century. 

No sketch of the history of biblical interpretation should fail to 
mention Hugo Grotius, one of the most remarkable men 
of the seventeenth century, and eminent alike in theol- 
ogy, politics, and general literature. Though suffering the confis- 
cation of his property, imprisonment, and exile, his learning and 
talents commanded for him the attention of kings and princes, and 
of the educated men of Europe. Besides learned works in civil 
jurisprudence, apologetics, and dogmatic theology, he wrote annota- 
tions on the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha. His 
exegesis is distinguished for its philological and historical ^character, 
and the uniform good sense displayed throughout. He has been 
called the forerunner of Ernesti, but he often noticeably fails to grasp 
the plan and scope of the sacred writers, and to trace the connexion 
of thought. He lacked the profound religious intuition of Luther 
and Calvin, and leaned to a rationalistic treatment of Scripture. 1 

One of the most eminent scholars of the Dutch Reformed Church 
of the seventeenth century was Voetius, who received his 
early training at Ley den under Gomar, Arminius, and 
their colleagues. He was an influential member of the Synod of 
Dort, and a violent opponent of the Remonstrants. He also made it a 

1 All the theological works of Grotius were published in three folio volumes at 
London, in 1679. His annotations, with a life of the author, are contained in the 
first two volumes. They also appear in the Critici Sacri. 
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great work of his life' to oppose the Cartesian philosophy. But his 
methods of procedure tended to cultivate a narrdw and dogmatic 
spirit, and his exegesis, accordingly, aimed rather to support and 
defend a theological system than to ascertain by valid reason the 
exact meaning of the sacred writers. He was vehemently polemi- 
cal, and became the acknowledged head and leader of a school of 
exegesis which assumed to adhere strictly, to the literal sense, but, 
at the same time, regarded all biblical criticism as highly dangerous 
to the orthodox faith. The Voetians would fain have made the 
dogmas of the Synod of Dort the authoritative guide to the sense 
of Scripture, and were restless before an appeal to the original texts 
of the Bible and independent methods of interpretation. 

The great opponent both of scholasticism and of a narrow dog- 
matical exegesis was John Cocceius, a man of broad and 
thorough scholarship, an adept in Greek, Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Arabic, and rabbinical literature, and a worthy compeer of such 
scholars as Buxtorf, Walton, and Grotius. He devoted himself 
chiefly to biblical exposition, publishing commentary after commen- 
tary until he had gone through nearly all canonical books. 1 Although 
his labours revived and encouraged allegorical and mystical methods 
of interpretation, it must be conceded that he exhibited many of the 
very best qualities of a biblical exegete, and did as much as any man 
of his time to hold up the Holy Scriptures as the living fountain of 
all revealed theology, and the only authoritative rule and standard 
of faith. He insisted that the Old and New Testaments must be 
treated as one organic whole, and that each passage should be inter- 
preted according to the meaning of its w.ords, the connexion of 
thought as traceable through an entire discourse, book, or epistle, 
and the analogy of faith, or scope and plan of the one complete rev- 
elation of God. He maintained that Christ is the great subject of 
divine revelation in the Old Testament as well as in the New, and 
hence arose the saying that Cocceius found Christ everywhere in the 
Old Testament, but Grotius nowhere. It is due, however, to the mem- 
ory of Cocceius to say that while he too often pressed the typical 
import of Old Testament texts to an undue extreme, he acted on the 
valid principle that the Hebrew Scriptures contain the germs of the 
Gospel revelation, and that, according to the express teaching of our 
Lord (John v, 39; Luke xxiv, 27), the Old Testament contained 
many things concerning himself. The errors into which he fell are 
less grave than those of not a few modern critics who exhibit a 
notable onesidedness in failing to see that the written revelation of 

^ho works of Cocceius were published at Amsterdam, 1676-78, m 8 vols, folio, 
and iu 1701 in 10 vols, folio. 
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God is truly an organic whole, and that the New Testament cannot 
be interpreted without the Old, nor the Old without the New. 

A fresh impulse was given to biblical studies in Germany by the 
founding of the University of Halle in 1694. This was 
due mainly to the influence of Spener, the father of 
Pietism. The Protestant Churches had fallen into a cold, formal 
orthodoxy, and the symbols and sacraments took precedence of 
scriptural knowledge and personal piety. As early as 1675 Spener 
had urged, in his Pia Desideria, that all Christian doctrine should 
be sought in a faithful study of the Holy Scriptures rather than in 
the symbols of the Church, and that the living truths of God's 
word should be brought home to the hearts of the people. Asso- 
ciated with him at Halle was A. H. Francke, who had previously 
become noted at Leipsic by his exegetical lectures. Both these 
men were eminent as preachers and abundant in pulpit 
ministrations. Francke's exegetical lectures extended 
over the books of the Old and New Testaments, and he published 
treatises on the interpretation of Scripture, and on methods of the- 
ological study. These noble leaders of Pietism maintained that it 
is the first duty of the theologian to ascertain the true meaning of 
the Scriptures, not from traditional beliefs, but from a critical and 
grammatical study of the original texts. 

During the eighteenth century biblical criticism and interpreta- 
tion took on a more scientific character. It was a period of research, 
of philosophical investigation, of sceptical and rationalistic assaults 
upon Christianity, of extensive revival and of political revolution. 
These exciting movements gave encouragement to biblical studies, 
developed an array of distinguished scholars too numerous to be even 
named in these pages, and prepared the way for the exact gram- 
raatico-historical interpretation which is yielding rich and varied 
products in our own time. The science of Textual Criticism was 
promoted by the labours of Van der Hooght, J. H. Michaelis, Hou- 
bigant, Kennicott, and De Rossi on the Old Testament, and by 
those of Mill, Bentley, Bengel, Wetstein, and Griesbach on the 
New. BengePs best work, however, was his Gnomon of the New 
Testament, a condensed but remarkably rich and suggestive com- 
mentary, the general principles and methods of which have not been 
greatly excelled by any later exegete. 

Probably the most distinguished name in the history of exegesis 
in the eighteenth century is that of John Augustus 
Ernesti, whose Institutio interpretis Novi Tcstamenti 
(Lipz., 1761), or Principles of New Testament Interpretation, has 
been accepted as a standard textbook on hermcneutics by four gen- 
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erations of biblical scholars. "He is regarded," says Hagenbach, 
" as the founder of a new exegetical school, whose principle simply 
was that the Bible must be rigidly explained according to its own 
language, and, in this explanation, it must neither be bribed by any 
external authority of the Church, nor by our own feeling, nor by a 
sportive and allegorizing fancy — which had frequently been the case 
with the mystics — nor, finally, by" any philosophical system what- 
ever. He here united in the main with Hugo Grotius, who had 
laid down similar principles in the seventeenth century. Ernesti 
was a philologian. He had occupied himself just as enthusiastically 
with the ancient classics of Rome and Greece as with the Bible, 
and claimed that the same exegetical laws should be observed in 
the one case as in the other. He was perfectly right in this re- 
spect; even the Reformers wished the same thing. His error here 
was, perhaps, in overlooking too much the fact that, in order to 
perceive the religious truths of the Scriptures, we must not only 
understand the meaning of a declaration in its relations to language 
and history, but that we must also spiritually appropriate it by 
feelingly transposing ourselves to it, and by seeking to understand 
it from itself. Who will deny that, in order to understand the 
epistles of the Apostle Paul, we must adopt from the very outset a 
mode of view different from that which we would employ in order 
to understand the epistles of Cicero, since the circle of ideas of these 
two men i-* very different? Religious writings can be perfectly 
understood only by an anticipating spirit, which peers through the 
logical and grammatical web of the thoughts to the depths below. 
. . . The principle that we must expound the Scriptures like every other 
book could at least be so misapprehended that it might be placed 
in the same rank with the other writings of antiquity, and the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, which is the only guide to the depths 
of the Scriptures, be regarded as superfluous. As for Ernesti person- 
ally, he was orthodox, like Michaelis and Mosheim. He even de- 
fended the Lutheran view of the Lord's Supper. And yet these men, 
and others of like character, are distinguished from their orthodox 
predecessors by their insisting upon independence, by struggling for 
sobriety, and, if you will allow, for dryness also. But, with all this, 
they were further distinguished from their predecessors by a certain 
freedom and mildness of judgment which men had not been accus- 
tomed to find in theologians. Without any desire or wish on their 
own part they effected a transition to a new theological method of 
thought, which soon passed beyond the limits of their own labours." l 

1 History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, vol. i, pp. 
259-261. English translation by Hurst. New York, 1869. 
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In the latter part of the eighteenth century there was in Germany 
a notable reaction against the old rigid orthodoxy which German b»- 
had been dominant, and also against the degenerating t,onall8m - 
Pietism, which was given to magnify a blind emotional faith, and 
rapidly deteriorated into a superstitious mysticism and extravagance. 
Semler contributed greatly to this movement by his theory of Ac- 
commodation, applied to the interpretation of Scripture. His beau- 
tiful piety, however, preserved him from the evil effects of his own 
theories, and he was surprised at the use others made of his critical 
principles. There were men in Germany who were thoroughly in- 
fected with the leaven of English deism and French infidelity, and 
they were not slow to appropriate Sender's destructive methods for 
the propagation of unbelief among the people. Of this class were 
Edelmann and Bahrdt, whose writings breathed the most offensive 
spirit of hostility to all accepted Christian doctrine. The publica- 
tion of the Wolf enbuttel Fragments (1765-92), by Lessing, contrib- 
uted still more to the spread of scepticism. They extolled the 
deists, glorified human beings, and treated the miracles of the Bible 
as incredible myths and legends, which an intelligent age ought to 
reject. And so, at the beginning of our present century, rational- 
ism had wellnigh taken possession of the best minds of Germany. 
It has continued its work of destructive criticism even to our day, 
and such names as J. G. Eichhorn, Paul us, Tuch, Von Bohlen, 
Strauss, C. H. Weisse, and F. C. Baur have given peculiar brilliancy 
to its methods. Beuss, Graf, Kuenen, and Wellhausen have in the 
most recent times exhibited great ingenuity and scholarship in their 
essays to reconstruct the very foundation of Old Testament history, 
and place the writings of Moses after those of the prophets. 

This destructive school of Rationalism has been to a great extent 
opposed by what is often called the mediation school of Mediation 
interpreters. The man who more than any other initi- school, 
ated a reaction against the rationalism current at the beginning of 
this century was Schleiermacher. And yet he was far from ortho- 
dox in his teaching. He was neither strictly evangelical nor ration- 
alistic, but combined elements of both. He showed that vital piety 
is a matter of the heart, and consists in the consciousness of God in 
the soul, and, accordingly, is not attainable by reason, or dependent 
on human culture. But in his methods of interpretation, he fol- 
lowed mainly the ways of the. rationalists. He treated the Old 
Testament as having no divine authority, but as historically import- 
ant because of its relations to Christianity. His disciples branched 
off into different schools, and in their attitude toward evangelical 
doctrine were negative or positive, or followed a middle course be- 
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tween the two, and each school could appeal in defence of its posi- 
tions to the teachings of the master whom they all honoured. As 
exegetes, De Wette, Ltlcke, the Rosenmullers, Gesenius, and 
Ewald carried out the rationalistic tendencies of Schleiermacher. 
De Wette, however, deserves special notice as being unsurpassed in 
critical tact and exegetical ability by any biblical scholar of modern 
times. His views were formed under the influence of such theolog- 
ical teachers as Paul us, and are essentially rationalistic, but he re- 
jected the naturalistic method of explaining miracles, and antici- 
pated Strauss in many of the prominent positions of the mythical 
interpretation. But he. showed greater regard for the religious 
element of Scripture, and never indulged in disrespectful insinua- 
tions hostile to its divine authority. 

The German evangelical school of interpreters includes men of 
Evangelical different shades of opinion, from the rigidly orthodox to 
Schools. divines of a free critical spirit, intent, like Neander, to 

know and maintain only essential truth. G. C. Storr, at the begin- 
ning of the century, was the leading representative of what is known 
as the old Tubingen school. He aimed to check the growth of 
rationalism by a purely scriptural teaching, but his method was un- 
scientific in that he failed to give due prominence to the organic 
unity of the Bible, and rested too largely on isolated texts. Heng- 
stenberg, professor of theology at Berlin, was recognized for almost 
half a century as one of the staunchest defenders of orthodoxy, but 
his tone and methods were highly dogmatic. Havernick, Bleek, 
XJmbreit, Tholuek, Stier, H. Olshausen, Keil, Delitzsch, Meyer, and 
Lange represent the better class of the evangelical interpreters, and 
their varied contributions to exegetical theology are worthy of the 
very highest commendation. 

American scholarship has as yet produced comparatively little 
Biblical exejre- tnat Dears favourable comparison with the great exeget- 
sis m America. i C al works of British and German authors. But the 
translators of Lange's Commentary, nearly all Americans, have ex- 
hibited therein an exegetical ability quite equal to those of the orig- 
inal writers, and, in some of the volumes, the additions made by the 
translators are the most valuable parts of the work. In the earlier 
part of this century Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson did more 
than any other two men in the United States to promote an interest 
in exegetical studies. The former published commentaries on Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, Romans, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, 
all of which show the skill of a master, and have maintained, up to 
the present time, a place among the very ablest expositions of these 
books. But Robinson's contributions to biblical literature were even 
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more profound and valuable than those of Stuart. His translation 
of WahPs Clavis Philologies was superseded by his own Greek and 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, a work that has had incalcu- 
lable influence in directing the studies of theological students and 
ministers, and only now gives place to the admirable Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament, prepared by J. H. Thayer, another 
American scholar. 

It is noticeable that the best modern American exegesis, while 
not less thorough and painstaking than that of Europe, is more con- 
servative and evangelical. There is less tendency to speculate and 
build up theories and hypotheses. The intense utilitarianism of 
American life has doubtless begotten some measure of superficial- 
ness in scholarship as well as in other things, but it has also exerted 
a most valuable influence in preserving the theologians of the coun- 
try from the wild and useless extremes of speculation, to which not 
a few in other lands have been carried away. 

It would require a large volume to describe even briefly the con- 
tributions to biblical interpretation which have been Modern Exe^e- 
made within the last half-century. The breadth and 8ls - 
thoroughness of biblical scholarship at the present time may be in- 
ferred from the fact that there are hundreds of modern expositors, 
little known and read, who are far superior in learning and methods 
of interpretation to any of the fathers or mediaeval writers. We 
mention with highest regard such names as Alford and Ellicott and 
Lightfoot of England, and Stuart and Edward Robinson and J. A. 
Alexander, of America; and yet we should remember that there are 
scores of exegetes now living who easily rank with these. The 
historical importance of Philo and Origen and Chrysostom and 
Jerome makes them much more conspicuous than these later writers, 
but the intrinsic value of the expositions of Scripture produced by 
the moderns is immeasurably superior to those of the ancients. The 
rationalistic critics have done great service to the science of inter- 
pretation. The suggestions of Semler, the productions of Gesenius, 
the critical acuteness of De Wette and Ewald, and even the works 
of Strauss, and Baur, and Graf, and Kuenen, have given an impulse 
to the scientific study of the Holy Scriptures which has already 
produced inestimable gain, and which promises even better for the 
future. For scholarly and critical assaults upon their faith have only 
driven the friends of evangelical religion to a deeper and better 
study of their sacred books. The most accomplished scholars of 
the world are finding in the study and elucidation of the Bible a 
worthy and ennobling field of labour, and are devoting their lives 
to it with enthusiastic delight. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
METHODS OF INTERPRETATION. 

The history of biblical exposition, as traceable in the works of the 
great exegetes and critics, shows ns what diverse methods of inter- 
pretation have at various periods prevailed. Doubtless through all 
these centuries the common sense of readers has accepted the obvious 
import of the principal portions of the Bible. For, as Stuart ob- 
serves, "from the first moment that one human being addressed 
another by the use of language down to the present hour, the essen- 
tial laws of interpretation became, and have continued to be, a prac- 
tical matter. The person addressed has always been an interpreter 
in every instance where he has heard and understood what was ad- 
dressed to him. All the human race, therefore, are, and ever have 
been, interpreters. It is a law of their rational, intelligent, com- 
municative nature." l Erroneous and absurd methods of explanation 
are mostly traceable to false notions of the Bible itself. On the one 
hand we find a superstitious reverence for the letter of Scripture, 
prompting to search for hidden treasures of thought in every word; 
on the other, prejudices and assumptions hostile to the spirit of the 
holy writings have begotten methods of interpretation which per- 
vert, and often flatly contradict, the plainest statements of Scripture. 
The ancient Jewish expositions of the Old Testament exhibit 

„ , _ . numerous absurd methods of interpretation. For exam- 

Halachlc and , , , . 

Hagadic Metn- pie, the letters of a word were reduced to their numeri- 

ods ' cal value, and then some other word or statement was 

sought having the same letters in another order, or other letters ag- 
gregating the same numerical value, and the two words were there- 
upon regarded as equivalent in meaning. The numerical value of 
the letters in the name Eliezer ("w6k) is three hundred and eighteen, 
the number of Abraham's trained men (Gen. xiv, 14), from which it 
was inferred that Abraham's servant Eliezer was alone as powerful 
as the three hundred others. And so, by ingenious manipulation, 
every peculiar grammatical form, every instance of pleonasm, or 
ellipsis, or apparently superflous use of a particle, was made to yield 
some remarkable significance. It is easy to see that such capricious 

1 Article by Professor M. Stuart, in the American Biblical Repository for Jan., 1832, 
p. 125. 
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methods must necessarily involve the exposition of the Scriptures in 
utter confusion; and yet the learned rabbies who employed them 
sought by these means to show the manifold excellence and wisdom 
of their sacred books. The study of the ancient Jewish exegesis is, 
accordingly, of little value in ascertaining the true meaning of the 
Scriptures. The methods of procedure are fanciful and arbitrary 
and encourage the pernicious habit of searching the oracles of God 
for something that will minister to a morbid curiosity. But for the 
illustration of ancient Jewish opinions, especially for the elucidation 
of certain doctrines and customs, and sometimes for the criticism of 
the Hebrew text, the comments of the rabbinical writers may be of 
much service. 

The allegorical method of interpretation obtained an early prom- 
inence among the Jews of Alexandria. Its origin is Allegorical m- 
usually attributed to the mingling of Greek philosophy terpretation. 
and the biblical conceptions of God. Many of the theophanies and 
anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament were repugnant to the 
philosophic mind, and hence the effort to discover behind the outer 
form an inner substance of truth. The biblical narratives were 
often treated like the Greek myths, and explained as either a his- 
torical or an enigmatical embodiment of moral and religious les- 
sons. The most distinguished representative of Jewish allegorical 
interpretation was Philo of Alexandria, and an example of his alle- 
gorizing many be seen in the following remarks on the rivers of 
Eden (Gen. ii, 10-14): 

In these words Moses intends to sketch out the particular virtues. 
And they, also, are fonr in number, prudence, temperance, courage, and 
justice. Now the greatest river, from which the four branches flow off, is 
generic virtue, which we have already called goodness; and the four 
branches are the same number of virtues. Generic virtue, therefore, de- 
rives its beginning from Eden, which is the wisdom of God ; which re- 
joices, and exults, and triumphs, being delighted at and honoured on 
account of nothing else, except its Father, God. And the four particular 
virtues are branches from the generic virtue, which, like a river, waters all 
the good actions of each with an abundant stream of benefits. 1 

Similar allegorizing abounds in the early Christian fathers. Thus, 
Clement of Alexandria, commenting on the Mosaic prohibition of 
eating the swine, the hawk, the eagle, and the raven, observes: 
" The sow is the emblem of voluptuons and unclean lust of food. 
. . . The eagle indicates robbery, the hawk injustice, and the raven 
greed." On Exod. xv, 1, "Jehovah has triumphed gloriously; the 
horse and his rider has he thrown into the sea," Clement remarks: 
*The Allegories of the Sacred Laws, book i, 19 (Bonn's edition). 
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The many-limbed and brutal affection, lust, with the rider mounted, who 
gives the reins to pleasures, he casts into the sea — throwing them away 
into the disorders of the world. Thus, also, Plato, in his book on the soul 
[Timffius], says that the charioteer and the horse that ran off— (the irra- 
tional part, which is divided into two, into anger and concupiscence) — fall 
down ; and so the myth intimates that it was through the licentiousness of 
the steeds that Phaeihon was thrown out. 1 

The allegorical method of interpretation is baaed upon a pro- 
found reverence for the Scriptures, and a desire to exhibit their 
manifold depths of wisdom. But it will be noticed at once that 
its habit is to disregard the common signification of words, and 
give wing to all manner of fanciful speculation. It does not draw 
out the legitimate meaning of an author's language, but foists into 
it whatever the whim or fancy of an interpreter may desire. As 
a system, therefore, it puts itself beyond all well-defined principles 
and laws. 

Closely allied to the allegorical interpretation is- the Mystical, 1 
Mystical inter- according to which manifold depths and shades of mean- 
pretation. j n g are SO ught in every word of Scripture. The alle- 
gorical interpreters have, accordingly, very naturally run into much 
that is to be classed with mystical theorizing. Clement of Alex- 
andria maintained that the laws of Moses contain a fourfold signif- 
icance, the natural, the mystical, the moral, and the prophetical. 
Origen held that, as man's nature consists of body, soul, and spirit, 
so the Scriptures have a corresponding threefold sense, the bodily 
(owfiariicos), or literal, the psychical (y>v#tKdc), or moral, and the 
spiritual (nvevfiaTiic6$); which latter he further distinguishes as alle- 
gorical, tropological, and anagogical. In the early part of the 
ninth century the learned Rhabanus Maurus recommended four 
methods of exposition, the historical, the allegorical, the anagogical, 
and the tropological. He observes : 

By these the mother Wisdom feeds the sons of her adoption. Upon 
youth and those of tender age she bestows drink, in the milk of history ; 
on such as have made proficiency in faith, food, in the bread of allegory ; 
to the good, such as strenuously labour in good works, she gives a satisfy- 
ing portion in the savoury nourishment of tropology. To those, in fine, 
who have raised themselves above the common level of humanity by a con- 
tempt of earthly things, and have advanced to the highest by heavenly 
desires, she gives the sober intoxication of theoretic contemplation in the 
wine of anagogy. . . . History, which narrates examples of perfect men, 

1 Miscellanies, book v, chap. viii. 

8 According to Ernesti, the mystical interpretation differs from the allegorical, as 
among the Greeks tieupla differs from u/.'kjiyopla. Institutes, chap. ix. 3. 
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excites the reader to imitate their sanctity: allegory excites him to know 
the truth in the revelation of faith ; tropology encourages him to the love 
of virtue by improving the morals ; and anagogy promotes the longing after 
eternal happiness by revealing everlasting joys. . . . Since then, it appears 
that these four modes of understanding the Holy Scriptures unveil all the 
secret things in them, we should consider when they are to be understood 
according to one of them only, when according to two, when according to 
three, and when according to all the four together. 1 

Among the mystical interpreters we may also place the cele- 
brated Emanuel Swedenborg, who maintains a three- 8 wedenbor*ian 
fold sense of Scripture, according to what he calls " the interpretation. 
Science of Correspondencies." As there are three heavens, a low- 
est, a middle, and a highest, so there are three senses of the Word, 
the natural or literal, the spiritual, and the celestial. He says : 

The Word in the letter is like a casket, where lie in order precious stones, 
pearls, and diadems; and when a man esteems the Word holy, and reads 
it for the sake of the uses of life, the thoughts of his mind are, compara- 
tively, like one who holds such a cabinet in his hand, and sends it heaven- 
ward ; and it is opened in its ascent, and the precious things therein come 
to the angels, who are deeply delighted with seeing and examining them. 
This delight of the angels is communicated to the man, and makes conso- 
ciation, and also a communication of perceptions. 1 

He explains the commandment "Thou shalt not kill" (Exod. 
xx, 13), first, in its natural sense, as forbidding murder and also 
the cherishing of hatred and revenge; secondly, in the spiritual 
sense, as forbidding "to act the devil and destroy a man's soul;" 
and thirdly, in the celestial or heavenly sense, the angels understand 
killing to signify hating the Lord and the Word. 

Somewhat allied to the mystical is that Pietistic mode of exposi- 
tion, according to which the interpreter claims to be ptettotic inter- 
guided by an "inward light," received as "an unction pretation. 
from the Holy One" (1 John ii, 20). The rules of grammar and 
the common meaning and usage of words are discarded, and the 
internal Light of the Spirit is held to be the abiding and infallible 
Revealer. Some of the later Pietists of Germany, and the Quakers 
of England and America have been especially given to this mode 
of handling the Scriptures. 3 It is certainly to be supposed that 

1 From Maurus, Allegoriae in Universam Sacram Scripturam, as given in Davidson, 
Hermeneutics, pp. 165, 166. 

8 The True Christian Religion, chap, iv, 6. 

8 From pietistic extravagance we of course except such men as Spener and A. H. 
Francke, the great leaders of what is known as Pietism in Germany. The noble prac- 
tical character of their work and teaching saved them from the excesses into which 
most of those run who are commonly called Pietists. "The principal efforts of the 
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this holy inward light would never contradict itself, or guide its 
followers into different expositions of the same scripture. But the 
divergent and irreconcilable interpretations prevalent among the 
adherents of this system show that the " inward light " is untrust- 
worthy. Like the allegorical and mystical systems of interpreta- 
tion, Pietism concedes the sanctity of the Scriptures, and seeks in 
them the lessons of eternal life ; but as to principles and rules of 
exegesis it is more lawless and irrational. The Allegorist pro- 
fesses to follow certain analogies and correspondencies, but the 
Quaker-Pietist is a law unto himself, and his own subjective feel- 
ing or fancy is the end of controversy. He sets himself up as a 
new oracle, and while assuming to follow the written word of God, 
puts forth his own dictum as a further revelation. Such a pro- 
cedure, of course, can never commend itself to the common seiise 
and the rational judgment. 

A method of exposition, which owes its distinction to the cele- 
brated J. S. Semler, the father of the destructive school of German 
Aceoramoda- Rationalism, is known as the Accommodation Theory, 
tion Theory. According to this theory the Scripture teachings respect- 
ing miracles, vicarious and expiatory sacrifice, the resurrection, 
eternal judgment, and the existence of angels and demons, are to 
be regarded as an accommodation to the superstitious notions, 
prejudices, and ignorance of the times. The supernatural was 
thus set aside. Semler became possessed with the idea that we 
must distinguish between religion and theology, and between 
personal piety and the public teaching of the Church. He re- 
jected the doctrine of the Divine inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and argued that, as the Old Testament was written for the Jews, 
whose religious notions were narrow and faulty, we cannot accept 
its teachings as a general rule of faith. Matthew's Gospel, he held, 
was intended for Jews outside of Palestine, and John's Gospel for 
Christians who had more or less of Grecian culture. Paul at first 
adapted himself to Jewish modes of thought with the hope of win- 
ning over many of his countrymen to Christianity, but failing in 
this, he turned to the Gentiles, and became pre-eminent in holding 
up Christianity as the religion for all men. The different books of 
Scripture were, accordingly, designed to serve only a temporary 

Pietists," says Immer, " were directed toward the edificatory application of Scripture, 
as may be seen from Francke's Manuductio ad Lectionem Scripturae Sacrae. This 
predominance of effort at edification soon degenerated into indifference to science, and 
at last into proud contempt of it. Mystical and typological trifling arose ; chiliastic 
phantasies found great acceptance; the Scriptures were not so much explained aft 
overwhelmed with pious reflections." Hermeneutics, p. 46. 
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purpose, and many of their statements may be summarily set aside 
as untrue. 

The fatal objection to this method of interpretation is that it 
necessarily impugns the veracity and honour of the sacred writers, 
and of the Son of God himself. It represents them as conniving at 
the errors and ignorance of men, and confirming them and the 
readers of the Scriptures in such ignorance and error. If such a 
principle be admitted into our expositions of the Bible, we at once 
lose our moorings, and drift out upon an open sea of conjecture 
and uncertainty. 

A passing notice should also be taken of what is commonly called 
the Moral Interpretation, and which owes its origin to Moral interpre- 
the celebrated philosopher of Konigsberg, Immanuei taaon ot Kam - 
Kant. The prominence given to the pure reason, and the idealism 
maintained in his metaphysical system, naturally led to the practice 
of making the Scriptures bend to the preconceived demands of 
reason. For, although the whole Scripture be given by inspiration 
of God, it has for its practical value and purpose the moral improve- 
ment of man. Hence, if the literal and historical sense of a given 
passage yield no profitable moral lesson, such as commends itself to 
the practical reason, we are at liberty to set it aside, and attach to 
the words such a meaning as is compatible with the religion of 
reason. It is maintained that such expositions are not to be charged 
with insincerity, inasmuch as they age not to be set forth as the 
meaning strictly intended by the sacred writers, but only as a 
meaning which the writers may possibly have intended. 1 The only 
real value of the Scriptures is to illustrate and confirm the religion 
of reason. 

It is easy to see that such a system of interpretation, which pro- 
fessedly ignores the grammatical and historical sense of the Bible, 
can have no reliable or self-consistent rules. Like the mystical and 
allegorical methods, it leaves every thing subject to the peculiar 
faith or fancy of the interpreter. 

So open to criticism and objection are all the above-mentioned 
methods of interpretation, that we need not be surprised to find 
them offset by other extremes. Of all rationalistic theories the 

1 See Kant, Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, p. 161. This 
"was the work of his old age, and at all periods of his life he seems to have been at 
least as deficient in religious sentiment as in emotional imagination, which is allied to 
it. ... It treats the revelations of Scripture in regard to the fall of man, to his re- 
demption, and to his restoration, as a moral allegory, the data of which are supplied 
by the consciousness of depravity, and of dereliction from the strict principles of duty. , 
It is Strauss in the germ." M'Clintock and Strong's Cyclopaedia, article Kant. 
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Naturalistic is the most violent and radical. A rigid application 
Naturaitetiein- of this theory is exhibited in Paulus' Commentary on 
terpretation. the New Testament, 1 in which it is maintained that the 
biblical critic should always distinguish between what is fact and 
what is mere opinion. He accepts the historical truth of the Gospel 
narratives, but holds that the mode of accounting for them is a mat- 
ter of opinion. He rejects all supernatural agency in human affairs, 
and explains the miracles of Jesus either as acts of kindness, or ex- 
hibitions of medical skill, or illustrations of personal sagacity and 
tact, recorded in a manner peculiar to the age and opinions of the 
different writers. Jesus' walking on the sea was really a walking on 
the shore ; but the boat was all the time so near the shore, that when 
Peter jumped into the sea Jesus could reach and rescue him from the 
shore. The excitement was so great, and the impression on the dis- 
ciples so deep, that it seemed to them as if Jesus had miraculously 
walked on the sea, and come to their help. The apparent miracle of 
making five loaves feed five thousand people was done simply by the 
example, which Jesus bade his disciples set, of distributing of their 
own little store to those immediately about them. This example was 
promptly followed by other companies, and it was found that there 
was more than sufficient food for all. Lazarus did not really die, but 
fell into a swoon, and was supposed to be dead. But Jesus suspected 
the real state of the case, and coming to the tomb at the opportune 
moment, happily found that hjs suspicions were correct; and his wis- 
dom and power in the case made a profound and lasting impression. 

This style of exposition, however, was soon seen to set at naught 
the rational laws of human speech, and to undermine the credibility 
of all ancient history. It exposed the sacred books to all manner 
of ridicule and satire, and only for a little time awakened any con- 
siderable interest. 

The Naturalistic method of interpretation was followed by the 
The Mythical Mythical. Its most distinguished representative was 
Theory. David Friedrich Strauss, whose Life of Jesus (Das Leben 

Jesu), first published in 1835, created a profound sensation in the 
Christian world. * The Mythical theory, as developed and rigidly 
carried out by Strauss, was a logical and self -consistent application 
to biblical exposition of the Hegelian (pantheistic) doctrine that the 
idea of God and of the absolute is neither shot forth miraculously, 
nor revealed in the individual, but developed in the consciousness 
of humanity. According to Strauss, the Messianic idea was gradu- 
ally developed, in the expectations and yearnings of the Jewish 

1 Philolo£isch-kritischer und historischer Comnientar uber das neue Testament 
4 volt*. 1 800-1 804. 
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nation, and at the time Jesus appeared it was ripening into fail 
maturity. The Christ was to spring from the line of David, be 
born at Bethlehem, be a prophet like Moses, and speak words of 
infallible wisdom. His age should be full of signs and wonders. 
The eyes of the blind should be opened, the ears of the deaf should 
be unstopped, and the tongue of the dumb should sing. Amid 
these hopes and expectations Jesus arose, an Israelite of remarkable 
beauty and force of character, who, by his personal excellence and 
wise discourse, made an overwhelming impression upon his imme- 
diate friends and followers. After his decease, his disciples not 
only yielded to the conviction that he must have risen from the 
dead, but began at once to associate with him all their Messianic 
ideals. Their argument was: " Such and such things must have 
pertained to the Christ; Jesus was the Christ; therefore such and 
such things happened to him." ' The visit of the wise men from 
the East was suggested by Balaam's prophecy of the " star out of 
Jacob" (Num. xxiv, 17). The flight of the holy family into Egypt 
was worked up out of Moses 9 flight into Midian; and the slaughter 
of the infants of Bethlehem out of Pharaoh's order to destroy 
every male among the infant Israelites of Egypt. The miraculous 
feeding of the five thousand with a few loaves of bread was appro- 
priated from the Old Testament story of the manna. The trans- 
figuration in the high mountain apart was drawn from the accounts 
of Moses and Elijah in the mount of God. In short, Christ did not 
institute the Christian Church, and send forth his gospel, as nar- 
rated in the New Testament ; rather, the Christ of the Gospels was 
the mythical creation of the early Church. Adoring enthusiasts 
clothed the memory of the man Jesus with all that could enhance 
his name and character as the Messiah of the world. But what is 
fact and what is fiction must be determined by critical analysis. 
Sometimes it may be impossible to draw the dividing line. 

Among the criteria by which we are to distinguish the mythical, 
Strauss instances the following: A narrative is not his- straws* crite- 
torical (i) when its statements are irreconcilable with ri» of myths, 
the known and universal laws which govern the course of events; 
(2) when it is inconsistent with itself or with other accounts of the 
same thing; (3) when the actors converse in poetry or elevated dis- 
course unsuitable to their training and situation; (4) when the es- 
sential substance and groundwork of a reported occurrence is either 
^conceivable in itself, or is in striking harmony with some Messi- 
mic idea of the Jews of that age.* 

1 See Life of Jesua, Introduction, § 14. 
* Ibid., Introduction, § 16. 
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We need not here enter upon a detailed exposure of the fallacies 
of this mythical theory. It is sufficient to observe, on the four 
critical rules enumerated above, that the first dogmatically denies 
the possibility of miracles; the second (especially as used by 
Strauss) virtually assumes, that' when two accounts disagree, both 
must be false! the third is worthless until it is clearly shown 
what is suitable or unsuitable in each given case; and the fourth, 
when reduced to the last analysis, will be found to be simply an 
appeal to one's subjective notions. To these considerations we add 
that the Gospel portraiture of Jesus is notably unlike the prevalent 
Jewish conception of the Messiah at that time. It is too perfect 
and marvellous to have been the product of any human fancy. 
Myths arise only in unhistoric ages, and a long time after the per- 
sons or events they represent, whereas Jesus lived and wrought his 
wonderful works in a most critical period of Greek and Roman 
civilization. Furthermore, the New Testament writings were pub- 
lished too soon after the actual appearance of Jesus to embody 
such a mythical development as Strauss assumes. While attempt- 
ing to show how the Church spontaneously originated the Christ of 
the gospels, this whole theory fails to show any sufficient cause or 
explanation of the origin of the Church and of Christianity itself. 
The mythical interpretation, after half a century of learned labours, 
has notably failed to commend itself to the judgment of Christian 
scholars, and has few advocates at the present time. 

The four last-named methods of interpretation may all be desig- 
other rational- nated as Rationalistic; but under this name we may 
Jitic method*. a lso place some other methods which agree with the 
naturalistic, the mythical, the moral, and the accommodation the- 
ories, in denying the supernatural element in the Bible. The 
peculiar methods by which F. C. Baur, Renan, Schenkel, and other 
rationalistic critics have attempted to portray the life of Jesus, 
and to account for the origin of the Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Epistles, often involve correspondingly peculiar principles of inter- 
pretation. All these writers, however, proceed with assumptions 
which virtually beg the questions at issue between the naturalist 
and the supernaturalist. But they all conspicuously differ among 
themselves. Baur rejects the mythical theory of Strauss, and finds 
the origin of many of the New Testament writings in the Petrine 
and Pauline factions of the early Church. These factions arose over 
the question of abolishing the Old Testament ceremonial and the 
rite of circumcision. The Acts of the Apostles is regarded as the 
monument of a pacification between these rival parties, effected in 
the parly part of the second century. The book is treated as large- 
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ly a fiction, in which the author, a disciple of Paul, represents 
Peter as the first to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, and exhibits 
Paul as conforming to divers Jewish customs, thus securing a rec- 
onciliation between the Pauline and Petrine Christians. 1 . Renan, 
on the other hand, maintains a legendary theory of the origin of 
the gospels, and attributes the miracles of Jesus, like the marvels 
of mediaeval saints, partly to the blind adoration and enthusiasm of 
his followers, and partly to pious fraud. Schenkel essays to make 
the life and character of Christ intelligible by stripping it of the 
divine and the miraculous, and presenting him as a mere man. 

Against all these rationalistic theories it is obvious to remark that 
they exclude and destroy each other. Strauss exploded the natur- 
alistic method of Paulus, and Baur shows that the mythical theory 
of Strauss is untenable. Renan pronounces against the theories of 
Baur, and exposes the glaring fallacy of making the Petrine and 
Pauline factions account for the origin of the New Testament 
books, and the books account for the factions. Kenan's own meth- 
ods of criticism appear to be utterly lawless, and his light and cap- 
tious remarks have led many of his readers to feel that he is desti- 
tute of any serious or sacred convictions, and that he would readily 
make use of furtive means to gain his end. He is continually 
foisting into the Scriptures meanings of his own, and making the 
writers say what was probably never in their thoughts. He as- 
sumes, for instance, as a teaching of Jesus, that the rich man was 
sent to Hades because he was rich, and Lazarus was glorified be- 
cause he was a pauper. Many of his interpretations are based upon 
the most unwarrantable assumptions, and are unworthy of any seri- 
ous attempt at refutation. The logical issue lies far back of his 
exegesis, in the fundamental questions of a personal God and an 
overruling providence. 

The development of speculative philosophy through Kant, Jacobi, 
Herbart, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel has exerted a pro- Exegesis con- 
found influence upon the critical minds of Germany, and ^^pwtos- 
has affected the exegetical style and methods of many opby. 
of the great biblical scholars of the nineteenth century. This phi- 
losophy has tended to make the German mind intensely subjective, 
and has led not a few theologians to view both history and doctrines 
in relation to some preconceived theory rather than in their practi- 
cal bearings on human life. Thus, the critical methods of Reuss, 
Kuenen, and Wellhausen, in their treatment of Old Testament litera- 

1 Several notions of the Tubingen critical school, represented by Baur, may be found 
in substance among the teachings of Semler, the author of this destructive species of 
criticism. 
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ture, seem based, not so much on a candid examination of all the 
contents of the sacred books of Israel, as upon the application of a 
philosophy of human history to the books. A dispassionate study 
of the works of these critics begets a conviction that the detailed 
arguments, by which they aim to support their positions, are not 
the real steps of the process by which their conclusions were first 
reached. The various assaults upon the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch have been noticeably a succession of adjustments. One 
critical theory has given place to another, as in the assaults on the . 
credibility of the gospels, and the methods employed are largely of 
the nature of special pleading to maintain a preconceived theory. 
Reuss tells us in the Preface of his great work on the History of the 
Jewish Scriptures that his point of view is not that of biblical history, 
but one inferred from a comparison of the legal codes, and, beginning 
with an " intuition," he aimed " to find the Ariadne thread which 
would lead out of the labyrinth of current hypotheses of the origin 
of the Mosaic and other Old Testament books into the light of a 
psychologically intelligible course of development for the Israelitish 
people. 1 His procedure is, accordingly, an ingenious attempt to make 
his philosophy of history in general account for the records of Israel's 
history, and, so far from interpreting the written records according 
to legitimate principles, he rearranges them according to his own 
fancy, and virtually constructs a new history conspicuously incon- 
sistent with the obvious import of the ancient records. 

Sceptical and rationalistic assualts upon the Scriptures have called 
out a method of interpretation which may be called 
and Dogmatic Apologetic. It assumes to defend at all hazards the au- 
methods. thenticity, genuineness, and credibility of every docu- 

ment incorporated in the . sacred canon, and its standpoint and 
methods are so akin to that of the Dogmatic exposition of the Bible 
that we present the two together. The objectionable feature of 
these methods is that they virtually set out with the ostensible pur- 
pose of maintaining a preconceived hypothesis. The hypothesis 
may be right, but the procedure is always liable to mislead. It 
presents the constant temptation to find desired meanings in words, 
and ignore the scope and general purpose of the writer. There are 
cases where it is well to assume an hypothesis, and to use it as a means 
of investigation; but in all such cases the hypothesis is only as- 
sumed tentatively, not affirmed dogmatically. In the exposition of 
the Bible, apology and dogma have a legitimate place. The true 
apology defends the sacred books against an unreasonable and cap- 

1 Die Geschichte der hoiligen Schriften des Alten Testament, p. viii. Braunschweig, 
1881. 
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tious criticism, and presents their claims to be regarded as the reve- 
lation of God. But this can be done only by pursuing rational 
methods, and by the use of a convincing logic. So also the Scrip- 
tures are profitable for dogma, but the dogma must be shown to be 
a legitimate teaching of the Scripture, not a traditional idea at- 
tached to the Scripture. The extermination of the Canaanites, the 
immolation of Jephthah's daughter, the polygamy of the Old Test- 
ament saints, and their complicity with slavery, are capable of 
rational explanation, and, in that sense, of a valid apology. The 
true apologist will not attempt to justify the cruelties of the an- 
cient wars, or hold that Israel had a legal right to Canaan; he will 
not seek to evade the obvious import of language, and maintain 
that Jephthah's daughter was not offered at all, but became a Jew- 
ish nun ; nor will he find it necessary to defend the Old Testament 
practice of polygamy, or of slavery. He will let facts and state- 
ments stand in their own light, but guard against false inferences, 
and rash conclusions. So also the doctrines of the Trinity, the 
divinity of Christ, the personality of the Holy Spirit, the vicarious 
atonement, justification, regeneration, sanctification, and the resur- 
rection, have a firm foundation in the Scriptures; but how unscien- 
tific and objectionable many of the methods by which these and 
other doctrines have been maintained ! When a theologian assumes 
the standpoint of an ecclesiastical creed, and thence proceeds, with 
a polemic air, to search for single texts of Scripture favourable to 
himself or unfavourable to his opponent, he is more than likely to 
overdo the matter. His creed may be as true as the Bible itself, 
but his method is reprehensible. Witness the disputes of Luther 
and Zwingle over the matter of consubstantiation. Read the 
polemic literature of the Antinomian, the Calvinistic, and the Sacra- 
men tarian controversies. The whole Bible is ransacked and treated 
as if it were an atomical collection of dogmatic proof -texts. How 
hard is it, even at this day, for the polemic divine to concede the 
spuriousness of 1 John v, 7. It should be remembered that no 
apology is sound, and no doctrine sure, which rests upon uncritical 
methods, or proceeds upon dogmatical assumptions. Such proced- 
ures are not exposition, but imposition. Moreover, the habit of 
treating the views of others with contempt, or of declaring what 
this passage must mean, and what that cannot possibly signify, is 
not adapted to command the confidence of students who think for 
themselves. Hengstehberg and Ewald represented two opposite ex- 
tremes of opinion, but the imperious and offensive dogmatism of 
their writings has detracted largely from the influence of their other- 
wise invaluable contributions to biblical literature. 
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In distinction from all the above-mentioned methods of interpre- 
Gnunmatico- " tat ' on > we mav n * m s the Grammatico-Historical as the 
Historical in- method which most fully commends itself to the judg- 
terpretauon. men (; an ^ conscience of Christian scholars. Its funda- 
mental principle, is to gather from the Scriptures themselves the 
precise meaning which the writers intended to convey. It applies 
to the sacred books the same principles, the same grammatical 
process and exercise of common sense and reason, which we apply to 
other books. The grammatico-historical exegete, furnished with 
suitable qualifications, intellectual, educational, and moral, 1 will ac- 
cept the claims of the Bible without prejudice or adverse prepos- 
session, and, with no ambition to prove them true or false, will 
investigate the language and import of each book with fearless in- 
dependence. - He will master the language of the writer, the par- 
ticular dialect which he used, and his peculiar style and manner of 
expression. He will inquire into the circumstances under which he 
wrote, the manners and customs of his age, and the purpose or ob- 
ject which he had in view. He has a right to assume that no sensi- 
ble author will be knowingly inconsistent with himself, or seek to 
bewilder and mislead his readers. 

1 Compare pp. 23-30 on the Qualifications of an Interpreter. 
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CHAPTER L 

PEELIMINAET. 

There are certain general principles of thought and language which 
underlie all intelligible writings. When one rational General prind. 
mind desires to communicate thought to another it em- pie* denned, 
ploys such conventional means of intercourse as are supposed to be 
understood by both. Words of defined meaning and usage serve 
this purpose in all the languages of men, and accordingly, if one 
understand the written thoughts of another, he must know the 
% meaning and usage of his words. It is the province of interpreta- 
tion to observe the methods and laws of human thought as exhib- 
ited in the ordinary processes of speech. " The perfect understand- 
ing of a discourse," says Schleiermacher, " is a work of art, and in- 
volves the need of an art-doctrine, which we designate by the term 
Hermeneutics. Such an art-doctrine has existence only in so far as 
the precepts admitted form a system resting upon principles which 
are immediately evident from the nature of thought and language." l 
In general, therefore, we hold that the Bible, as a body of litera- 
ture, is to be interpreted like all other books. The BIMe to ^ ln _ 
writers of the several parts and those who assume to terpreted like 
explain what is written are alike supposed to be in ac- other book8 ' 
cord with the logical operations of the human mind. The first work 
of the interpreter is accordingly philological. He should know the 
primary signification of each word, the manner of its usage, and the 
peculiar shades of meaning it may have acquired. With the study 
of words he must also unite a knowledge of the genius and gram- 
matical structure of the language employed, for thus only can one 
come into possession of the precise thoughts of an author, and judge 
of their adaptation to impress the first readers. The main object of 
an author in writing is also to be diligently sought, for in the light 
of his chief purpose the details of his composition are often more 
1 Outline of the Study of Theology, p. 142. Edinb., 1850. 
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clearly apprehended. Along with the scope of a book the form of 
its structure is also to be studied, and the logical relation of its sev- 
eral parts discerned. A wide comparison of all related books, or of 
similar passages of writing, is invaluable, and hence the comparison 
of one Scripture with another may often serve to set the whole in 
clearest light. Especially important is it for the exegete to transfer 
himself in spirit to the times of an ancient writer, learn the circum- 
stances under which he wrote, and look out upon the world from 
his point of view. 

These general principles are applicable alike to the interpretation 
nan f °^ t ^ ie Bible and of all other books, and are appropri. 
general princi- ately designated General Hermeneutics. Such principles 
ple8, are of the nature of comprehensive and fundamental 

doctrines. They become to the practical interpreter so many max- 
ims, postulates, and settled rules. He holds them in mind as axioms, 
and applies them in all his expositions with uniform consistency. 
For it is evident that a false principle admitted into the method of 
an interpreter will vitiate his entire exegetical process. And when, 
for example, we find that in the explanation of certain parts of the 
Scriptures no two interpreters out of a whole class agree, we have 
good reason to presume at once that some fatal error lurks in their 
principles of interpretation. It was surely no purpose or desire of 
the sacred writers to be misunderstood. Nor is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Holy Scripture, given by inspiration of God, is of the 
nature of a puzzle designed to exercise the ingenuity of the reader. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that sound hermeneutical principles 
will serve as elements of safety and satisfaction in the study of 
God's written word. 

The process of observing the laws of thought and language, as 
Ennobling tan- exhibited in the Holy Scriptures, is an ennobling study. 
meneuticTai * fc a ^ or< ^ s an edifying intercourse with eminent and 
study. choice spirits of the past, and compels us for the time 

to lose sight of temporary interests, and to become absorbed with 
the thoughts and feelings of other ages. He who forms the habit 
of studying, not only the divine thoughts of revelation, but also the 
principles and methods according to which those thoughts have been 
expressed, will acquire a moral and intellectual culture worthy of 
the noblest ambition. 
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CHAPTER EL 

THE PBIMABT MEANING OF WOKDS. 

It is interesting and profitable to observe how new languages orig- 
inate; how they become modified and changed; how new dialects 
arise, and how, at length, a national form of speech may go out of 
use and become known as a dead language. Attention to these 
facts makes it apparent that any given language is an Word8 
accumulation and aggregate of words which a nation ly the elements 
or community of people use for the interchange and °* Uu, « ua * 6 - 
expression of their thoughts. " Language," says Whitney, " has, in 
fact, no existence save in the minds and mouths of those who use it; 
it is made up of separate articulated signs of thought, each of which 
is attached by a mental association to the idea it represents, is ut- 
tered by voluntary effort, and has its value and currency only by 
the agreement of speakers and hearers. It is in their power, subject 
to their will." ' 

To understand, therefore, the language of a speaker or writer, it 
is necessary, first of all, to know the meaning of his words. The 
interpreter, especially, needs to keep in mind the difference, so fre- 
quently apparent, between the primitive signification of a word 
and that which it subsequently obtains. We first naturally inquire 
after the original meaning of a word, or what is com- _. 

11 T ., , ^r -i Etymology, urns 

monly called its etymology. Next we examine the Utquendi, and 
icms loqiiendiy or actual meaning which it bears in s^ 11011 * 11 "*- . 
common usage ; and then we are prepared to understand the occa- 
sion and import of synonymes, and how a language becomes enriched 
by them. 

Whatever may be the common meaning of a word, as used by a 
particular people or age, it often represents a history. Manifold value 
Language has been significantly characterized as fossil of etymology. 
poetry, fossil history, fossil ethics, fossil philosophy. " This means," 
say 8 Trench, "that just as in some fossil, curious and beautiful 
shapes of vegetable or animal life, the graceful fern, or the finely 
vertebrated lizard, extinct, it may be, for thousands of years, are 
permanently bound up with the stone, and rescued from that per- 
ishing which would have otherwise been theirs, so in words are 
1 Language and the Study of Language, p. 35. 
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beautiful thoughts and images, the imagination and feeling of past 
ages, of men whose very names have perished, preserved and made 
safe forever." 1 Benjamin W. Dwight declares etymology to be 
" fossil poetry, philosophy, and history combined. In the treasured 
words of the past, the very spirits of elder days look out upon us, 
as from so many crystalline spheres, with friendly recognition. We 
see in them the -light of their eyes ; we feel in them the warmth of 
their hearts. They are relics, they are tokens, and almost break 
into life again at our touch. The etymologist unites in himself the 
characteristics of the traveller, roaming through strange and far- 
off climes; the philosopher, prying into the causes and sequences 
of things ; the antiquary, filling his cabinet with ancient curiosities 
and wonders; the historiographer, gathering up the records of by- 
gone men and ages ; and the artist, studying the beautiful designs 
in word architecture furnished him by various nations. "" 

Take, for example, that frequently occurring New Testament 
,_ , , word ktucXnoia, commonly rendered church. Compounded 
of €K 9 out o/y and tcaAeiv, to cau, or summon, it was first 
used of an assembly of the citizens of a Greek community, sum- 
moned together by a crier, for the transaction of business pertain- 
ing to the public welfare. The preposition kit indicates that it was 
no motley crowd,* no mass-meeting of nondescripts, but a select 
company gathered out from the common mass ; it was an assembly 
of free citizens, possessed of well-understood legal rights and 
powers. The verb naXeiv denotes that the assembly was legally 
called (compare the kv rjj kwdfUf) kKKXrfoip of Acts xix, 39), sum- 
moned for the purpose of deliberating in lawful conclave. Whether 
the etymological connexion between the Hebrew tag and the Greek 
koX&v be vital or merely accidental, the Septuagint translators gen- 
erally render Slg by iKtck-rjaia, and thus by an obvious process, £*- 
Kkrfoia came to represent among the Hellenists the Old Testament 
conception of "the congregation of the people of Israel," as usually 
denoted by the Hebrew word ^5. Hence it was natural for Ste- 
phen to speak of the congregation of Israel, which Moses led out of 
Egypt, as "the kKKXtfaia in the wilderness" (Acts vii, 38), and equal- 
ly natural for the word to become the common designation of the 
Christian community of converts from Judaism and the world. 
Into this New Testament sense of the word, it was also important 
that the full force of £* and icakely (tcMjaif, KkTjrdf) should continue. 

1 The Study of Words. Introductory Lecture, p. 12. New York, 1861. 
* Article on The Science of Etymology, in Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1858, p. 438. 
1 Compare the confused assembly, $ UicXtioLa owicexv/*'VV, composed of the multitude* 
6 ^/loc, in Acts xix, 32, 33, 40. ^ 
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As the old Greek assembly was called by a public herald (icfflvf), bo 
" the Church of God (or of the Lord), which he purchased with his 
own blood' 9 (Acts xx, 28), is the congregation of those who are 
"called to be saints" (kXtitoi ayioi, Rom. i, 7), "called out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light" (1 Pet. ii, 9), called "unto his king; 
dom and glory" (1 These, ii, 12), and called by the voice of an au- 
thorized herald or preacher (Rom. x, 14, 15; 1 Tim. ii, 7). 1 With 
this fundamental idea the church may denote either the small as- 
sembly in a private house (Rom. xvi, 5 ; Philemon 2), the Christian 
congregations of particular towns and cities (1 Cor. i, 2; 1 Thess. 
i, 1), or the Church* universal (Eph. i, 22; iii, 21). But a new idea is 
added when our Lord says, " I will build my Church " (Matt, xvi, 18). 
Here the company of the saints (Kkjp-ol dyioi) is conceived of as a 
house, a stately edifice; and it was peculiarly fitting that Peter, the 
disciple to whom these words were addressed, should afterward 
write to the general Church, and designate it not only as " a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation," but also as " a spir- 
itual house," builded of living stones (1 Pet. ii, 5, 9). Paul also 
uses the same grand image, and speaks of the household of God as 
" having been built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone, in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, grows unto a living temple in the 
Lord" (Eph. ii, 20, 21). And then again, to this image of a build- 
ing (comp. 1 Cor. iii, 9) he also adds that of a living human body 
of which Christ is the head, defining the whole as " his body, the 
fulness (TrA^pwpi) of him who fills all things in all" (Eph. i, 23). 
Comp. also Rom. xii, 5; 1 Cor. xii, 12-28; and Col. i, 18. 

Observe also the forms and derivatives of the Hebrew "1D3, to 
cover. The primary meaning is to cover over, so as to -^ the cotJ _ 
hide from view. The ark was thus covered or over- eH^of stone- 
laid with a covering of some material like pitch (Gen. ment - 
vi, 14). Then it came to be used of a flower or shrub, with the 
resin or powder of which oriental females are said to have covered 
and stained their finger nails (Cant, i, 14). Again we find it ap- 
plied to villages or hamlets (1 Sam. vi, 18; 1 Chron. xxvii, 25), ap- 
parently, as Gesenius suggests, because such places were regarded 
as a covering or shelter to the inhabitants. The verb is also used 
of the abolishing or setting aside of a covenant (Isa. xxviii, 18). 
But the deeper meaning of the word is that of covering, or hiding 
sin, and thus making an atonement. Thus Jacob thought to cover 
his brother Esau with a present (Gen. xxxii, 20). His words are, 
literally, "I will cover his face with the present which goes before 
1 A similar interesting history attaches to the words icfovf and Kripvotru. 
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me, and afterward I will see his face ; perhaps he will lift tip my 
face." Feeling that he had sorely wronged his brother, he would 
now fain cover his face with such a princely gift that Esau would 
no more behold those wrongs of the past. His old offences being 
thus hidden, he hopes to be permitted to see his brother's face in 
peace ; and perhaps even Esau will condescend to lift up his face — 
raise from the dust the face of the prostrate and penitent Jacob. 
The transition was easy from this use of the verb to that of making 
an atonement, a meaning which it constantly conveys in the books 
of the law (Lev. xvii, 11). And hence the use of the noun IDS in 
the sense of ransom, satisfaction (Exod. xxx, 12), and the plural 
D^JBS, atonements (Exod. xxx, 10; Lev. xxiii, 27, 28). Hence, 
also, that word of profound significance, JT1B9, eapporeth, the 
mercy-seat, the lid or cover of the ark which contained the tables 
of the law (Exod. xxv, 17-22) — the symbol of mercy covering 
wrath. 

Additional interest is given to the study of words by the science 
Help of com- °^ com P arat i ve philology. In tracing a word through 
parattyephiioi- a whole family of languages, we note not only the va- 
° 87, riety of forms it may have taken, but the different 

usage and shades of meaning it acquired among different peoples. 
The Hebrew words M, father, and J3, son, are traceable through 
all the Semitic tongues, and maintain their common signification in 
all. The Greek word for heart, icapdia, appears also in the Sanskrit 
hrid, Latin cor, Italian cuore, Spanish corazon, Portuguese, corapam, 
French cceur, and English core. Some words, especially verbs, ac- 
quire new meanings as they pass from one language to another. 
Hence the meaning which a word bears in Arabic or Syriac may not 
be the meaning it was designed to convey in Hebrew. Thus the 
Hebrew word "toy is frequently used in the Old Testament in the sense 
to stand, to be firm, to stand xtp; and this general idea can be traced 
in the corresponding word and its derivatives in the Arabic, Ethi- 
opic (to erect a column, to establish), Chaldee (to rise up), Samari- 
tan and Talmudic; but in the Syriac it is the word commonly used 
for baptism. Some say this was because the candidate stood while 
he was baptized; others, that the idea associated with baptism was 
that of confirming or establishing in the faith; while others believe 
that the Syriac word is to be traced to a different root Whatever 
be the true explanation, it is easy to see that the same word may 
have different meanings in cognate languages, and, therefore, a sig- 
nification which appears in Arabic or Syriac may be very remote 
from that which the word holds in the Hebrew. Hence great cau- 
tion is necessary in tracing etymologies. 
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It is well known that, in all languages, the origin of many 
words has become utterly lost. The wonder, indeed, Rare words, 
is that we are able to. trace the etymology of such a *nd diro£ A«y- 
large proportion. The extensive literature of the Greek 6 f ievcu 
language enables the New Testament interpreter to ascertain 
without much difficulty the roots and usage of most of the words 
with which he has to deal. But the Old Testament Scriptures em- 
body substantially all the remains of the Hebrew language, and when 
we meet with a word which occurs but once in the entire literature 
extant, we may often be puzzled to know the exact meaning which 
it was intended to convey. In such cases help from cognate 
tongues is particularly important. The word D^D, in Gen. xxviii, 
12, occurs nowhere else in Hebrew. The root appears to be 5&D, to 
cast up, to raise; and from the same root comes the word n^pp, used 
of public highways (Judg. xx, 32; Isa. xl, 3; lxii, 10), the paths of 
locusts (Joel ii, 8), the courses of the stars (Judg. v, 20), and ter- 
races or stairways to the temple (2 Chron. ix, 11). The Arabic 
word sullum confirms the sense of stairway or ladder, and leaves no 
reasonable doubt as to the meaning of suUam in Gen. xxviii, 12. 
Jacob saw, in his dream, an elevated ladder or stairway reaching 
from the earth to the heavens. In determining the sense of such 
anal; keydpsva, or words occurring but once, we have to be guided 
by the context, by analogy of kindred roots, if any appear in the 
language, by ancient versions of the word in other languages, and 
by whatever traces of the word may be found in cognate tongues. 

One of the most noted of New Testament dna^ keydueva is the 
word bnoixnov in the Lord's prayer, Matt, vi, 11; Luke ,_ 
xi, 3. It occurs nowhere else in Greek literature. Two 
derivations have been urged, one from kni and levai, or the partici- 
ple of hreipc, to go totoard or approach ; according to which the 
meaning would be, " give us our coming bread," that is, bread for 
the coming day; to-morrow's bread. This is etymological ly possi- 
ble, and, on the ground of analogy, has much in its favour. But 
this meaning does not accord with arjuepov, this day, occurring in 
the same verse, nor with our Lord's teaching in verse 34 of the 
same chapter. The other derivation is from Ini and ovaia, exist- 
ence, subsistence (from dpi, to be), and means that which is necessary 
for existence, " our essential bread." This latter seems by far the 
more appropriate meaning. 

Another difficult word is moriicd$, used only in Mark xiv, 3, and 
John xii, 3, to describe the nard (vdgdos) with which 
Mary anointed the feet of Jesus. It is found in manu- 
scripts of several Greek authors (Plato, Gorgias, 455 a.; Aristotle, 
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Rhet. i, 2) apparently as a false reading for ttuotikoc, persuasive; 
but this signification would have no relevancy to nard. Scaliger 
proposed the meaning pounded nard, deriving morutoc from rrriaau), 
to pound, a possible derivation, but unsupported by any thing anal- 
ogous. Some think the word may be a proper adjective denoting 
the place from which the nard came; i. e., Pistic nard. The Vul- 
gate of John xii, 3, has nardi pistici. This use of the word, how- 
ever, is altogether uncertain. The Vulgate of Mark xiv, 3, has 
spicati, as denoting the spikes or ears of the nard plant; hence the 
word spikenard. But there is no good ground for accepting this 
interpretation. Many derive the word from nivu) (or mmoKw), to 
drink, and understand drinkable or liquid nard, and urge that sev- 
eral ancient writers affirm that certain anointing oils were used for 
drinking. If such were the meaning here, however, the word 
should refer to the ointment (pvyov), not the nard. The explana- 
tion best suited to the context, and not without warrant in Greek 
usage, makes the word equivalent to moroc, faithful, trustworthy; 
applied to a material object it would naturally signify genuine, 
. pure, that on which one can rely. 

In determining the meaning of compound words we may usually 
resort to the lexical and grammatical analogy of Ian- compound 
guages. The signification of a compound expression is word8 - 
generally apparent from the import of the different terms of which 
it is compounded. Thus, the word elynvvrroioi, used in Matt, v, 9 r 
is at once seen to be composed of dprjvn, peace, and noi£<*>, to make* 
and signifies those who make (work or establish) peace. The mean- 
ing, says Meyer, is "not the peaceful (elpnvutoi, James Hi, 17; 
2 Mace, v, 25; or el^nvevovrec, Sirach vi, 7), a meaning which does 
not appear even in Pollux, i, 41, 152 (Augustine thinks of the moral 
inner harmony; De Wette, of the inclination of the contemporaries 
of Jesus to war and tumult; Bleek reminds us of Jewish party 
hatred); but the founders of peace (Xen. Hist. Gr., vi, 3, 4; Pint. 
Mor., p. 279 B.; comp. Col. i, 20; Prov. x, 10), who as such min- 
ister to God's good pleasure, who is the God of peace (Rom. xvi, 
20; 2 Cor. xiii, 11), as Christ himself was the highest founder of 
peace (Luke ii, 14; John xvi, 33; Eph. ii, 14)." * Similarly we 
judge of the meaning of kdekodgnotceia in Col. ii, 23, compounded 
of t&efao and tipnoieeia, and signifying will worship, selfchosen wor- 
ship; nokvonXayxyog, very compassionate (James v, 11); awavgdv- 
ouai, to grow together with (Matt, xiii, 30); rpono<bope<o, to bear as 
a nourisher (Acts xiii, 18), and many other compounds, which, like 
the above, occur but once in the New Testament. 

1 Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Gospel of Matthew, in loco. 
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CHAPTER IE. 
THE U8U8 LOQUBNDL 

Some words have a variety of significations, and hence, whatever 
their primitive meaning, we are obliged to gather from the context, 
and from familiarity with the usage of the language, the particular 
sense which they bear in a given passage of Scripture. Many a 
word in common use has lost its original meaning. 
How few of those who daily use the word sincere are words becomes 
aware that it was originally applied to pure honey, from chanKe<L 
which all wax was purged. Composed of the Latin words sine, 
without, and cera, wax, it appears to have been first used of honey 
strained or separated from the wax-like comb. The word cunning 
no longer means knowledge, or honourable skill, but is generally 
used in a bad sense, as implying artful trickery. The verb let has 
come to mean the very opposite of what it once did, namely to 
hinder; and prevent, which was formerly used in the sense of going 
before, so as to prepare the way or assist one, now means to inter- 
cept or obstruct. Hence the importance of attending to what is 
commonly called the usus loquendi, or current usage of words as 
employed by a particular writer, or prevalent in a particular age. 
It often happens, also, that a writer uses a common word in some 
special and peculiar sense, and then his own definitions must be 
taken, or the context and scope must be consulted, in order to de- 
termine the precise meaning intended. 

There are many ways by which the ueus loquendi of a writer 
may be ascertained. The first and simplest is when he Writo , ^^ 
himself defines the terms he uses. Thus the word defines his own 
Aonoq, perfect, complete, occurring only in 2 Tim. iii, 17, tonns ' 
is defined by what immediately follows: "That the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work." 
That is, he is made perfect or complete in this, that he is thorough- 
ly furnished and fitted, by the varied uses of the inspired Scripture, 
to go forward unto the accomplishment of every good work. We 
also find the word rikeioi, commonly rendered perfect, defined in 
Heb. v, 14, as those " who by practice have the senses trained unto a 
discrimination of good and of evil." They are, accordingly, the ma- 
ture and experienced Christians as distinguished from babes, vrjmot. 
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Compare verse 13, and 1 Cor. ii, 6. So also, in Rom. ii, 28, 29, the 
apostle defines the genuine Jew and genuine circumcision as fol- 
lows : " For he is not a Jew, who is one outwardly (&v tw tpavepu) ; 
nor is that circumcision, which is outward in the flesh : but he is a 
Jew, who is one inwardly (kv tg> *(wtttg>) ; and circumcision is that 
of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter ; whose praise is not of 
men, but of God." 

But the immediate context, no less than the writer's own defini- 
immediate tions, generally serves to exhibit any peculiar usage of 
context. words. Thus, TTvevfia, windy spirit, is- used in the New 
Testament to denote the wind (John iii, 8), the vital breath (Rev. 
xi, 11), the natural disposition or temper of mind (Luke ix, 55; GaL 
vi, 1), the life principle or immortal nature of man (John vi, 63), 
the perfected spirit of a saint in the heavenly life (Heb. xii, 23), 
the unclean spirits of demons (Matt, x, 1 ; Luke iv, 36), and the 
Holy Spirit of God (John iv, 24; Matt, xxviii, 19; Rom. viii, 9-11). 
It needs but a simple attention to the context, in any of these pas- 
sages, to determine the particular sense in which the word is used. 
In John iii, 8, we note the two different meanings of Trvevpa in one 
and the same verse. " The wind (rd nvevfia) blows where it will, 
and the sound of it thou hearest ; but thou knowest not whence it 
comes and whither it goes; so is every one who is born of the 
Spirit" (ktc tov Trvevparog). Bengel holds, indeed, that we should 
here render nvevfia in both instances by spirit, and he urges that 
the divine Spirit, and not the wind, has a will and a voice, 1 But 
the great body 6f interpreters maintain the common version. Nic- 
odemus was curious and perplexed to know the hovo (ttw^, verses 4 
and 9) of the Holy Spirit's workings/ and as the Almighty of old 
spoke to Job out of the whirlwind, and appealed to the manifold 
mysteries of nature in vindication of his ways, so here the Son of 
God appeals to the mystery in the motion of the wind. " Wouldst 
thou know the whence and whither of the Spirit, and yet thou 
knowest not the origin and the end of the common wind ? Where- 
fore dost thou not marvel concerning the air which breathes around 
thee, and of which thou livest?" " " Our Lord," says Alford, " might 
have chosen any of the mysteries of nature to illustrate the point. 
He takes that one which is above others symbolic of the action 
of the Spirit, and which in both languages, that in which he 
spoke, as well as that in which his speech is reported, is expressed 
by the same word. So that the words as they stand apply them- 
selves at once to the Spirit and his working, without any figure."* 

1 Gnomon of the New Testament, In loco. 

9 Comp. Stier, Words of the Lord Jeeus, in loco. 8 Greek Testament, in loco. 
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The word oroixeiov, used in classical Greek for the upright post 
of a sundial, then for an elementary sound in language (from let- 
ters standing in rows), came to be used almost solely in the plural, 
to OToixeia, in the sense of elements or rudiments. In 2 Pet. Hi, 10 
it evidently denotes the elements of nature, the component parts 
of the physical universe; but in Gal. iv, 3, 9, as the immediate con- 
text shows, it denotes the ceremonials of Judaism, considered as 
elementary object lessons, adapted to the capacity of children. 
In this sense the word may also denote the ceremonial elements in 
the religious cultus of the heathen world (compare verse 8). 1 
The enlightened Christian should grow out of these, and pass be- 
yond them, for otherwise they trammel, and become a system of 
bondage. Compare also the use of the word in Col. ii, 8, 20 and 
Heb. v, 12. 

In connexion with the immediate context, the nature of the sub- 
ject may also determine the usage of a word. Thus, in Nature ot ^ 
2 Cor. v, 1, 2, the reference of the words oltcta, house, subject. 
<HCTjvog 9 tabernacle, oltcodoprj, building, and oUi]T7Jpt<n>, habitation, to 
the body as a covering of the soul hardly admits of question. The 
whole passage (verses 1-4) reads literally thus : "For we know that 
if our house of the tabernacle upon earth were dissolved, 
a building from God we have, a house not made with °° T ' Yt ' 
bands, eternal, in the heavens. For also in this we groan, yearning 
to be clothed upon with our habitation which is from heaven, since 
indeed also (elye teal) being clothed we shall not be found naked. 
For, indeed, we who are in the tabernacle groan, being burdened, 
nn that we would not be unclothed, but clothed upon, to the end 
that that which is mortal may be swallowed up by the life." Hodge 
holds that the "building from God" is heaven itself, and argues 
that in John xiv, 2, heaven is compared to a house of many man- 
sions ; in Luke xvi, 9, to a habitation ; and in Heb. xi, 1 0, and Rev. 
xxi, 10, to a city of dwellings.* But the scripture in question is too 
explicit, and the nature of the subject too limited, to allow other 
scriptures, like those cited, to determine its meaning. No one 
doubts that the phrase, "our house of the tabernacle upon earth," 
refers to the human body, which is liable to dissolution. It is com- 
pared to a tent, or tabernacle (aKTivog), and also to a vesture, thus 
presenting us with a double metaphor. "The word tent," says 
Stanley, "lent itself to this imagery, from being used in later Greek 
writers for the human body, especially in medical writers, who 
seem to have been led to adopt the word from the «Arcn-materials 

1 Comp. Lightfoot's Commentary on (jalatians iv, 11. 
* Commentary on Second Corinthians, in loco. 
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of whioh tents were composed. The explanation of this abrupt 
transition from the figure of a house or tent to that of a garment, 
may be found in the image, familiar to the apostle, both from his 
occupations and his birthplace, of the tent of Cilician haircloth, 
which might almost equally suggest the idea of a habitation and of 
a vesture. Compare the same union of metaphors in Psa. civ, 2, 
' Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment ; who stretch- 
est out the heavens like a curtain 9 (of a tent)." 1 

The main subject, then, is the present body considered as an 
earthly house, a tabernacle upon earth. In it we groan; in it we 
are under burden; in it we endure "the momentary lightness of our 
affliction " (rd napavrlica kXcuppdv rrjc tfAtyewc), which is mentioned 
in chapter iv, 17, and which is there set in contrast with an "eter- 
nal weight of glory " {al&viw (3dpoc dofyc). To this earthly house, 
heaven itself, whether considered as the house of many mansions. 
(John xiv, 2) or the city of God (Rev. xxi, 10), affords no true 
antithesis. The true antithesis is the heavenly body, the vesture 
of immortality, which is from God. For the opposite of our house 
is the building from God ; the one may be dissolved, the other is 
eternal; the one is upon earth (brlyeioc), the other is (not heaven 
itself, but) in t/ie heavens. The true parallel to the entire passage 
before us is 1 Cor. xv, 47-54, where the earthly and the heavenly 
bodies are contrasted, and it is said (ven, 53) "this corruptible 
must be clothed with incorruption, and this mortal must be clothed 
with immortality. " 

The above example also illustrates how antithesis, contrast, or 
Contrast or op- opposition, may serve to determine the meaning of 
position. words. A further instance may be cited from Rom. 

viii, 5-8. In verse 4 the apostle has introduced the antithetic ex- 
pressions Kara odotca, and Kara nvevfm, according to the flesh and 
according to the spirit. He then proceeds to define, as by contrast, 
the two characters. " For they who are according to the flesh the 
things of the flesh do mind ((poovovoiv, think of, care for), but they, 
according to the spirit, the things of the spirit. For the mind of 
the flesh is death, but the mind of the spirit life and peace. Be- 
cause the mind of the flesh is enmity toward God, for to the law of 
God it does not submit itself, for it is not able; and they who are 
in the flesh are not able to please God." The spirit, throughout 
this passage, is to be understood of the Holy Spirit: "the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus," mentioned in verse 2, which delivers the 
sinner "from the law of sin and of death." The being according 
to the flesh, and the being in the flesh, are to be understood of 
1 Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, in loco. 
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unregenerate and unsanctified human life, conditioned and controlled 
by carnal principles and motives. This Scripture, and more that 
might be cited, indicates, by detailed opposition and contrast, the 
essential and eternal antagonism between sinful carnality and re- 
deemed spirituality in human life and character. 

The usus loquendi of many words may be seen in the parallelisms 
of Hebrew poetry. Whether the parallelism be synon- Hebrew perai 
ymous or antithetic, 1 it may serve to exhibit in an leiiraw. 
unmistakable way the general import of the terms employed. 
Take, for example, the following passage from the eighteenth 
Psalm, verses 6-15 (Heb. 7-16): 

6 In my distress I call Jehovah, 
And to my God I cry ; 

He hears from his sanctuary my voice, 
And my cry before him comes into his ears. 

7 Then shakes and quakes the land, 

And the foundations of the mountains tremble, 
And they shake themselves, for he was angry. 

8 There went up a smoke in his nostril, 
And fire from his mouth devours ; 
Hot coals glowed from him. 

9 And he bows the heavens and comes down. 
And a dense .gloom under his feet ; 

10 And he rides upon a cherub, and flies, 
And soars upon the wings of the wind. 

11 He sets darkness his covering, 
His pavilion round about him, 

A darkness of waters, thick clouds of the skies. 

12 From the brightness before him his thick clouds passed away, 
Hail, and hot coals of fire. 

18 Then Jehovah thunders in the heavens, 
And the Most High gives forth his voice, 
Hail, and hot coals of fire. 

14 And he sends forth his arrows and scatters them, 
And lightnings he shot, and put9 them in commotion. ' 

15 And the beds of the waters are seen, 

And the foundations of the world are uncovered, 

From thy rebuke, O Jehovah ! 

From the breath of the wind of thy nostril. 

It requires but little attention here to observe how such words as 
colly cry, he hears my voice, and my cry comes into his ears (verse 6), 
mutually explain and illustrate one another. The same may be 
said of the words shakes, quakes, tremble, and shake themselves, in 

1 On Hebrew Parallelisms, see pp. 149, 152. 
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verse 7; smoke, fire, and coals in verse 8; rides, flies, and soars in 
verse 10; arrows and lightnings, scatters and puts in commotion, in 
verse 14; and so to some extent of the varied expressions of nearly 
every verse. 

Here, too, may be seen how subject and predicate serve to ex- 
x.,^ -~« plain one another. Thus, in verse 8, above, smoke goes 

Subject, predl- r - , , ,, «.-»*• 

cate, and ad- up, fire devours, hot coals glow. So in Matt, v, 13: 
juncta. «j£ t k e ga j t |j ecome tasteless," the sense of the verb 

fuopavdq, become tasteless, is determined by the subject dXac;, salt. 
But in Rom. i, 22, the import of this same verb is to become fool- 
ish, as the wjiole sentence shows: "Professing to be wise, they 
become foolish," i. e., made fools of themselves. The word is 
used in a similar signification in 1 Cor. i, 20: "Did not God make 
foolish the wisdom of the world? " The extent to which qualify- 
ing words, as adjectives and adverbs, serve to limit or define the* 
meaning is too apparent to call for special illustration. 

A further and most important method of ascertaining the testis 
comnariaon of ^°2 uen ^ 1B an extensive and careful comparison of sim- 
paraiiei pas- ilar or parallel passages of Scripture. When a writer 
8ageB * has treated a given subject in different parts of his 

writings, or when different writers have treated the same subject, it 
is both justice to the writers, and important in interpretation, to 
collate and compare all that is written. The obscure or doubtful 
passages are to be explained by what is plain and simple. A sub- 
ject may be only incidentally noticed in one place, but be treated 
with extensive fulness in another. Thus, in Rom. xiii, 12, we have 
the exhortation, "Let us put on the armour of light," set forth 
merely in contrast with "cast off the works of darkness;" but if 
we inquire into the meaning of this " armour of light," how much 
more fully and forcibly does it impress us when we compare the 
detailed description given in Ephesians vi, 13-17: "Take up the 
whole armour of God. . . . Stand, therefore, having girded your 
loins with truth, and having put on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, and having shod your feet with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace; withal taking up the shield of faith wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench ail the fiery darts of the evil one. And take the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God." Compare also 1 Thess. v, 8. 

The meaning of the word B>OK (compare the Greek voooc) in Jer. 
xvii, 9, must be determined by ascertaining its use in other pas- 
sages. The common version translates it "desperately wicked," 
but usage does not sustain this meaning. The primary sense of 
the word appears to be incurably sick, or diseased. It is used in 
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2 Sam. xii, 15, to describe the condition of David's child when 
smitten of the Lord so that it became very sick (Bb£). It is used 
in reference to the lamentable idolatry of the kingdom of Israel 
(Micah i, 9), where the common version renders, " Her wound is in- 
curable" and gives in the margin, " She is grievously sick of her 
wounds." The same signification appears also in Job xxxiv, 6: 
"My wound (*&}, wound caused by an arrow) is incurable." In 
Isa. xvii, 11, we have the thought of " incurable pain," and in Jer. 
xv, 18, we read, " Wherefore has my pain been enduring, and my 
stroke incurable?" Compare also Jer. xxx, 12, 15. In Jer. xvii, 
16, the prophet uses this word to characterize the day of grievous 
calamity as a day of mortal sickness (0UK Di*). In the ninth verse, 
therefore, of the same chapter, where the deceitful heart is charac- 
terized by this word, which everywhere else maintains its original 
sense of a diseased and incurable condition, we should also adhere 
to the main idea made manifest by all these parallels: "Deceitful 
is the heart above every thing; and incurably diseased is it; who 
knows it ? ' 

The usus loquendi of common words is, of course, to be as- 
certained by the manner and the connection in which General and 
they are generally used. We feel at once the incon- 'amiiiar usage. 
gruity of saying, "Adriansz or Lippersheim discovered the tele- 
scope, and Harvey invented the circulation of the blood. * We 
know from familiar usage that discover applies to the finding out 
or uncovering of that which was in existence before, but was hid- 
den from our view or knowledge, while the worcl invent is applica- 
ble to the contriving and constructing o£ something which had no 
actual existence before. Thus, the astronomer invents a telescope, 
and by its aid discovers the motions of the stars. The passage in 
1 Cor. xiv, 34, 35, has been wrested to mean something else than 
the prohibition of women's speaking in the public assemblies of 
churches. Some have assumed that the words churches and church 
in these verses are to be understood of the business meetings of the 
Christians, in which it was not proper for the women to take part. 
But the entire context shows that the apostle has especially in 
mind the worshipping assembly. Others have sought in the word 
kakelv a peculiar sense, and, finding that it bears in classic Greek 
writers the meaning of babble, prattle, they have strangely taught 
that Paul means to say: "Let your women keep silence in the 
churches; for it is not permitted them to babble. . . . For it is a 
shame for a woman to babble in church! " A slight examination 
shows that in this same chapter the word XaXtiv, to speak, occurs 

1 On the importance of comparing parallel passages, see further in Chapter vii. 
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more than twenty times, and in no instance is there any necessity 
or reason to understand it in other than its ordinary sense of dis- 
coursing, speaking. Who, for instance, would accuse Paul of say- 
ing, " I thank God, I babble with tongues more than ye all " (verse 
18); or "let two or three of the prophets babble, and the others 
judge" (verse 29)? Hence appears the necessity, in interpreta- 
tion, of observing the general usage rather than the etymology of 
words. 

In ascertaining the meaning of rare words, final; Xeydfieva, or 
Ancient ver- words which occur but once, and words of doubtful 
flionfl. import, the ancient versions of Scripture furnish an im- 

portant aid. For, as Davidson well observes, "An interpreter 
cannot arrive at the right meaning of every part of the Bible by 
the Bible itself. Many portions are dark and ambiguous. Even 
in discovering the correct sense, no less than in defending the 
truth, other means are needed. Numerous passages will be abso- 
lutely unintelligible without such helps as lie out of the Scriptures. 
The usages of the Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek languages cannot be 
fully known by their existing remains. 1 

In the elucidation of difficult words and phrases the Septuagint 
translation of the Old Testament holds the first rank among the 
ancient versions. It antedates all existing Hebrew manuscripts; 
and parts of it, especially the Pentateuch, belong, without much 
doubt, to the third century before the Christian era. Philo and 
Josephus appear to have made more use of it than they did of the 
Hebrew original; the Hellenistic Jews used it in their synagogues, 
and the New Testament -writers frequently quote from it. Being 
made by Jewish scholars, it serves to show how before the time 
of Christ the Jews interpreted their Scriptures. Next in import- 
ance to the Septuagint is the Vulgate, or Latin Version, largely 
prepared in its present form by St. Jerome, who derived much 
knowledge and assistance from the Jews of his time. After these 
we place the Peshito-Syriac Version, the Targums, or Chaldee Par- 
aphrases of the Old Testament, especially that of Onkelos on the 
Pentateuch, and Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Prophets, and the 
Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 9 The other 
ancient versions, such as the Arabic, Coptic, ^Ethiopic, Armenian 
and Gothic-, are of less value, and, in determining the meaning of 
rare words, cannot be relied on as having any considerable weight 
or authority. 

1 Hermeneutics, page 616. 

* On the history and character of all these ancient versions, see Harman's. Keil's. 
or Bleek's " Introduction ; " also the various biblical dictionaries and cyclopedias. 
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A study and comparison of these ancient versions will show that 
they often differ very widely. In many instances it is 
easy to see, in the light of modern researches, that the sions often dif- 
old translators fell into grave errors, and were often at ,er ' 
a loss to determine the meaning of rare and doubtful words. When 
the context, parallel passages, and several of the versions agree in 
giving the same signification to a word, that signification may gen- 
erally be relied upon as the true one. But when the word is an 
uTTaJ- keyopevov, and the passage has no parallel, and the versions 
vary, great caution is necessary lest we allow too much authority 
to one or more versions, which, after all, may have been only con- 
jectural. 

The following examples will illustrate the use, and the interest 
attaching to the study, of the ancient versions. In the Authorized 
English Version of Gen. i, 2, the words iriaj }fin are translated, 
without form and void. The Targum of Onkelos has NJJBT! KJTV, 
waste and empty; the Vulgate: inanis et vacua, empty and void; 
Aquila: icevcqia icai ovdev, emptiness and nothing. Thus, all these 
versions substantially agree, and the meaning of the Hebrew words 
is now allowed to be desolation and emptiness. The Syriac merely 
repeats the Hebrew words, but the Septuagint reads doparog koX 
dKaTaoKevaOTog, invisible and unformed, and cannot be allowed to 
set aside the meaning presented in all the other versions. 

In Gen. xlix, 6, the Septuagint gives the more correct translation 
of "tftt> ni?y, they houghed an ox, kvevooK&trqoav ravoov; but the Chal- 
<iee, Syriac, Vulgate, Aquila, and Symmachus read, like the Au- 
thorized Version, they digged down a wall. Here, however, the au- 
thority of versions is outweighed by the fact that, in all other 
passages where the Piel of this word occurs, it means to Jiamstring 
or hough an animal. Compare Josh, xi, 6, 9; 2 Sam. viii, 4; 1 Chron. 
xviii, 4. Where the usus loquendi can thus be determined from the 
language itself, it has more weight than the testimony of many 
versions. 

The versions also differ in the rendering of T\2*V in Psa. xvi, 4. 
This word elsewhere (Job ix, 28; Psa. cxlvii, 3; Prov. x, 10; xv, 13) 
always means sorroto ; but the form ayy means idols, and the Chal- 
dee, Symmachus, and Theodotion so render HDjry in Psa. xvi, 4 : they 
multiply their idols, or many are their idols. But the Septuagint, 
Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Aquila, render the word sor- 
rows, and this meaning is best sustained by the usage of the lan- 
guage. 

In Cant, ii, 12, TOjn njJ is rendered by the Septuagint Katodg -nfr 
roprig, time of the cutting; Symmachus, time of the pruning («Aa- 
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devoeaq) ; so also the Vulgate, tempos puzatlonis. Most modern in- 
terpreters, however, discard these ancient versions here, and under- 
stand the words to mean, the time of song is come; not merely or par- 
ticularly the singing of birds, as the English version, but all the 
glad songs of springtime, in which shepherds and husbandmen alike 
rejoice. In this interpretation they are governed by the considera- 
tion that TOT and niTDT signify song and songs in 2 Sam. xxiii, 1 ; 
Job xxxv, 10; Psa. xcv, 2; cxix, 54; Isa. xxiv, 16; xxv, 5, and that 
when " the blossoms have been seen in the land " the pruning time 
is altogether past. 

In Isa. lii, 13 all the ancient versions except the Chaldee render the 
word ^36^ in the sense of acting wisely. This fact gives great weight 
to that interpretation of the word, and it ought not to be set aside 
by the testimony of one version, and by the opinion, which is open 
to question, that W|£ is in some passages equivalent to IT^vn, to 
prosper. 

From the above examples it may be seen what judgment and 
caution are necessary in the use of the ancient versions of the Bible. 
In fact, no specific rules can safely be laid down to govern us in 
the use of them. Sometimes the etymology of a word, or the con- 
text, or a parallel passage may have more weight than all the ver- 
sions combined ; while in other instances the reverse may be true. 
Where the versions are conflicting, the context and the analogy of 
the language must generally be allowed to take the precedence. 

In ascertaining the meaning of many Greek words the ancient 
Glossaries and glossaries of Hesychius, Suidas, Photius, and others are 
scholia. useful ; but as they treat very few of the obscure words 

of the New Testament, they are of comparatively little value to 
the biblical interpreter. Scholia, or brief critical notes on portions 
of the New Testament, extracted chiefly from the writings of the 
Greek Fathers, such as Origen and Chrysostom, occasionally serve 
a good purpose, 1 but they have been superseded by the more thor- 
ough and scholarly researches of modern times, and the results of 
this research are embodied in the leading critical commentaries and 
biblical lexicons of the present day. The Rabbinical commentaries 
of Aben-Ezra, Jarchi, Kimchi, and Tanchum are often found ser- 
viceable in the exposition of the Old Testament. 

1 The commentaries of Theodoret and Theophylact are largely composed of extracts 
from Chrysostom. To the same class belong the commentaries of Euthymius, Ziga- 
benus, (Ecumenius, Andreas, and Arethas. The Catenae of the Greek Fathers by 
Procopius, Olympiodorus, and Nicephorus treat several books of the Old Testament. 
The celebrated Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquinas covers the Four Gospels, and was 
translated and published at Oxford in 1845 bv, J. H. Newman. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SYNONTMBa 

Words, being the conventional signs and representatives of ideas, 
are changeable in both form and meaning by reason of the changes 
constantly taking place in human society. In process of time the 
same word will be applied to a variety of uses, and come to have a 
variety of meanings. Thus, the name board, another 
form of the word broad, was originally applied to a piece have many 
of timber, hewed or sawed so as to form a wide, thin meanln « 8 - 
plank. It was also applied to a table on which food was placed, 
and it became common to speak of gathering around the festive 
board. Thence it came by a natural process to be applied to the 
food which was placed upon the table, and men were said to work 
or pay for their board. By a similar association the word was also 
applied to a body of men who were wont to gather around a table 
to transact business, and hence we have board of trustees, board 
of commissioners. The word is also used for the deck of a vessel ; 
hence the terms on board, overboard, and some other less common 
nautical expressions. Thus it often happens, that the original 
meaning of a word falls into disuse, and is forgotten, while 
later meanings become current, and find a multitude and variety of 
applications. But while a single word may thus come to have many 
meanings, it also happens that a number of different words are used 
to designate the same, or nearly the same, thing. By such a multi- 
plication of terms a language becomes greatly enriched, and capable 
of expressing more minutely the different shades and aspects of any 
particular idea. Thus in English we have the words eerenl WOTda 
wonder, surprise, admiration, astonishment, and amaze- of like mean- 
ment, all conveying the same general thought, but distin- iBgm 
guishable by different shades of meaning. The same is true of the 
words axiom, maxim, aphorism, apothegm, adage, proverb, byword, 
saying, and saw. Such words are called synonymes, and they 
abound in all cultivated languages. The biblical interpreter needs 
discernment and skill to determine the nice distinctions and shades 
of meaning attaching to Hebrew and Greek synonymes. Often the 
exact point and pith of a passage will be missed by failing to make 
the proper discrimination between synonymous expressions. There 
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are, for instance, eleven different Hebrew words used in the Old 
Testament for kindling afire, or setting on fire? and seven Greek 
words used in the New Testament for prayer;* and yet a careful 
study of these several terms will show that they ail vary somewhat 
in signification, and serve to set forth so many different shades of 
thought or meaning. 

We take, for illustration, the different HebreV words which are 
Hebrew worts use( * to convev tlie general idea of killing, or putting 
for putting to to death. The verb ho% occurs but three times in the 
death. Hebrew Scriptures, and means in every case to kill by 

putting an end to one's existence. The three instances are the fol- 
lowing: Job xiii, 15, "If he kid me," or "Lo, let him kill me; " and 
Job xxiv, 14, "At light will the murderer rise up; he will kill the 
poor and needy;" and Psa. cxxxix, 19, "Thou wilt kUl the wicked, 
t O God." The primary idea of the word, according to 

-^ ^ Gesenius, is that of cutting; hence cutting off; making 
an end of by destruction. So the noun ^BjJ is used in Obadiah 9 in 
connexion with rns, cut off— "shall be cut off by slaughter;" L e., 
by a general destruction. In the Chaldee chapters of Daniel the 
verb *>op is used in a variety of forms seven times, but it seems to 
retain in every instance essentially the same meaning as the Hebrew 
verb. The simple fact of the killing or cutting off is stated without 
any necessary implication as to the method or occasion of the act. 
The word more commonly used to denote putting to death is (the 
n^DH Hiphil, Hophai, and some of the rarer forms of) mo, to 
ncan *'* The g ramm »tical structure of the language en- 
ables us at once to perceive that the primary idea in 
the use of this word is that of causing to die. Thus, in Josh, x, 26 
and xi, 17, it is used to denote the result of violent smiting (ro:): 
"Joshua smote them and caused them to die;" "All their kings he 
took, and he smote them and caused them to die." Compare 1 Sam. 
xvii, 50; xxii, 18; 2 Sam. xviii, 15 ; 2 Kings xv, 10, 14. In short, 
the distinguishing idea of this word, as used for killing, is that of 
putting to death, or causing to die, by some violent and deadly 
measure. In this sense the word is used in the Old Testament 
Scriptures over two hundred times. The prominent thought in !>Bij 
is merely that of cutting off; getting one out of the way ; while in 
JTpn and TXG\7\ the idea of death, as the result of some fatal means 
and procedure, is more noticeable. The murderer or the assassin 
kills (!>Ojj) his victim or enemy; the warrior, the ruler, and the Lord 
himself, causes to die, or puts to death (JTOn) whom he will, and he 

1 Namely: i)K, ^3, p^ lT in, nV \ ip f &,«£, pfcj, rnp, "l&p, *pfc>. 
• Evxv, irpooevrfli Mi/me, *vrevfo, evxapiaria, alrnpa, and Uerrjpla. 
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performs the act by some certain means (specified or unspecified), 
which will accomplish the desired result. The latter word is ac- 
cordingly used of public executions, the slaughter involved in war, 
and the putting to death for the / maintenance of some principle, 
or the attainment of some ulterior end. It is never used to ex- 
press the idea of murder; but God himself says: "I put to death" 
(Deut. xxxii, 39). Compare 1 Sam. ii, 6; 2 Kings v, 7; Hosea 
ix, 16. 

Another word for killing is 2V}. Unlike nw, it may be used for 
private homicide, or murder (Gen. iv, 8; xxvii, 41), or 
assassination (2 Chron. xxiv, 25 ; 2 Kings x, 9), or gen- "* 

eral slaughter and massacre (Judges viii, 17; Esther ix, 15). The 
claying it denotes may be done by the sword (1 Kings ii, 32), or by 
a stone (Judges ix, 54), or a spear (2 Sam. xxiii, 21), or by the word 
of Jehovah (Hos. vi, 5), or even by grief, or a viper's tongue (Job 
v, 2; xx,. 16). But the characterizing idea of the word, as distin- 
guished from nw and teg, seems to be that of wholesale or vengeful 
slaughter. Thus Jehovah slew all the firstborn of Egypt (Exod. 
xiii, 15), but the slaughter was a vengeful judgment-stroke, a 
plague. Thus Simeon and Levi slew the men of Shechem, and that 
slaughter was a* cruel and vindictive massacre (Gen. xxxiv, 26; 
xlix, 6). This word is used of the slaughter of Jehovah's prophets 
by Jezebel, and of the prophets of Baal by Elijah (1 Kings xix, 
1, 10), and in this sense generally, whether the numbers slain be 
few or many. Compare Judges viii, 17, 21 ; Esther ix, 6, 10, 12 ; 
Ezek. ix, 6. In Isa. xxii, 13 the word is used of the slaughter 
of oxen, but the context shows that the slaughter contemplated 
was on a large scale, at a time of feasting and revelry. So, 
again, in Psa. lxxviii, 47, we read: "He slays with hail their 
vines," but the passage is poetical, and the thought is that of a 
sweeping destruction, by which vines and trees, as well as other 
things that suffered in the plagues of Egypt, were, so to speak, 
slaughtered. 

n?n has the primary signification of crushing, a violent breaking 
in pieces, and is generally used to denote the act of ^ 
murder or manslaughter in any degree. This is the " T 

word used in the commandment, " Thou shalt not commit murder " 
(Exo,d. xx, 13; Deut. v, 17); less properly translated, "Thou shalt 
not kill? for often to kiU is not necessarily to murder. In Num. 
xxxv the participial form of the word is used over a dozen times 
to denote the manslayer y who flees to a city of refuge, and twice 
(verses 27, 30) the verb is used to denote the execution of such 
xnanslayer by the avenger of blood. 
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The word rott is used for the slaying of animals, especially in 
ma preparation for a feast. It corresponds more nearly with 
" T the word butcher. Thus, when Joseph's brethren came, 
bringing Benjamin with them, Joseph commanded the ruler of his 
house to bring the men to the house, and kill a killing (roe rfttp, 
Gen. xliii, 16). Compare 1 Sam. xxv, 11; Prov. ix, 2. When the 
word is applied to the slaughter of men it is always with the idea 
that they are slaughtered or butchered like so many animals (Psa. 
xxxvii, 14; Jer. li, 40; Lam. ii, 21; Ezek. xxi, 10, (15). 

A kindred word is rDT, used of the sacrificing of animals for offer- 
ings. It is thus ever associated with the idea of t»<- 
" T molation, and the derivative noun rot means a sacrificial 
offering to God. " This verb," says Gesenius, " is not used of the 
priests as slaughtering victims in sacrifice, but of private persons 
offering sacrifices at their own cost." Compare Gen. xxxi, 54 ; Exod. 
viii, 29, (25); 1 Sam. xi, 15; 2 Chron. vii, 4; xxxiii, 17; Ezek. xx, 
28; Hos. xiii, 2; Jon. i, 16. 

Another word, constantly used in connection with the killing of 
on g> animals for sacrifice, is Bn#; but it differs from rnr 
especially in this, that the latter emphasizes rather the 
idea of sacrifice, while Bn# points more directly to the slaughter of 
the victim. Hence rat is often used intransitively, in the sense 
of offering sacrifice, without specifying the object sacrificed; but 
on# is always transitive, and connected with the object slain. 
This latter word is often applied to the slaying of persons (Gen. 
xxii, 10; 1 Kings xviii, 40; 2 Kings x, 7, 14; Isa. lvii, 5; Ezek 
xvi, 21), but in a sacrificial sense, as the immediate context shows. 
Judg. xii, 6, would seem to be an exception, but the probable 
thought there is that the Ephraimites who could not pronounce the 
" Shibboleth " were slain as so many human sacrifices. 

Thus each of these seven Hebrew words, all of which involve the 
idea of killing or slaughter, has its own distinct shade of meaning 
and manner of usage. 

The Hebrew language has twelve different words to express the 
Hebrew words idea of sin. First, there is the verb Mpn, which, like 
for sin. tne Greek auaprdvu, means, primarily, to miss & mark, 

and is so used (in Hiphil) in Judg. xx, 16, where mention is made 
of seven hundred left handed Benjamites who could sling stones 

KDH " t0 t * le na * r ' an( * not m ^ 88 - n * n Prov. viii, 36, it is con- 
trasted with KVD, to find (verse 35): "They that find 
me, find life; . . . and he that misses me wrongs his soul." Com- 
pare also Prov. xix, 2 : "He that hastens with his feet misses ; " 
that is, makes a misstep; gets off the track. The exact meaning 
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in Job v, 24, is more doubtful: "Thou shalt visit thy pasture (or 
habitation), and shalt not miss" The sense, according to most in- 
terpreters, is: Thou shalt miss nothing; in visiting thy pasture and 
thy flocks thou shalt find nothing gone; no sheep or cattle missing. 
It is easy to see how the idea of making a misstep, or missing a 
mark, passed over into the moral idea of missing some divinely ap- 
pointed mark; hence failure, error, shortcoming, an action that has 
miscarried. Accordingly, the noun *tt?n means fault, error, sin. It 
is interesting to note how the Piel, or intensive form of the verb 
Ntpn, conveys the idea of making an offering for sin (compare Lev. 
vi, 26, (19); Lx, 15), or cleansing by some ceremonial of atonement 
(Exod. xxix, 36; Lev. xiv, 52); as if the thought of bearing the 
penalty of sin, and making it appear loathsome and damnable, were 
to be made conspicuous by an intense effort to purge away its guilt 
and shame. Hence arose the common usage of the noun MMtan in 
the sense of sin offering. 

We should next compare the words \Sy, b)y, and ])H. The first is 
from the root HJJJ, to twist, to make crooked, to distort, z v l^ and 
and signifies moral perversity. In the English version *' v *' 
it is commonly translated iniquity. It indicates the in- VT 
herent badness of a perverted soul, and in Psa. xxxii, 5, we have 
the expression: Thou hast taken away the iniquity (Jig) of my sin " 
(TiKtsn). Closely cognate with Jly is ^IJJ, from the root b\y, to turn » 
away, to distort, and would seem to differ from it in usage by 
being applied rather to outward action than to inner character; fly 
indicates specially what a sinner is, 7$, what he does. The primary 
sense of JJK, on the other hand, is emptiness, or nothingness. It is 
used of idolatry (1 Sam. xv, 23; Isa. xli, 29; lxvi, 3; Hos. x, 5, 8; 
Zech. x, 2), and in the English version is occasionally translated 
vanity (Job xv, 35; Psa. x, 7; Prov. xxii, 8). It denotes wicked- 
ness, or sin, as something that has no enduring reality or value. It 
is a false, vain appearance; a deceitful shadow, destitute of stabil- 
ity. So, then, in these three words we have suggested to us bad 
character, bad action, and the emptiness of sinful pursuits. 

The word which especially denotes evil, or that which is essen- 
tially bad, is in, with its cognate Jh and n{H, all from . 
the root yjn, to break, shatter, crush, crumble. It indicates 
a character or quality which, for all useful or valuable purposes, is 
utterly broken and ruined. Thus the noun $T% in Gen. xli, 19, de- 
notes the utter badness of the seven famine-smitten heifers of 
Pharaoh's dream, and is frequently used of the wickedness of wrong 
action (Deut. xxviii, 20; Psa. xxviii, 4; Isa. i, 16; Jer. xxiii, 2; 
xliv, 22; Hos. ix, 15). The words in and n^j, besides being frequently 
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employed in the same sense (oompare Gen. vi, 5; viii, 21; 1 Kings 
ii, 44; Jer. vii, 12, 24; Zech. i, 4; Mai. ii, 17), are also used to de- 
note the evil or /uzrm which one may do to another (Psa. xv, 3; 
xxi, 11; xxxv, 4; lxxi, 13). In all the uses of this word the idea of 
a ruin or a breach is in some way traceable. The wickedness of 
one's heart is in the moral wreck or ruin it discloses. The evil of a 
sinner's wicked action is a breach of moral order. 

Another aspect of sinfulness is brought out in the word ^Jflp and 
L m its noun ^flD. It is usually translated trespass, but the 
fundamental thought is treachery, some covert and 
faithless action. Thus it is used of the unfaithfulness of an adul- 
terous woman toward her husband (Num. v, 12), of the taking 
strange wives (Ezra x, 2, 10), of the offense of Achan (Josh, vii, 1 ; 
xxii, 20; 1 Chron. ii, 7), and generally of unfaithfulness toward 
God (Deut. xxxii, 51; Josh, xxii, 16; 2 Chron. xxix, 6; Ezek. xx, 
27; xxxix, 23). By this word any transgression is depicted as a 
plotting of treachery, or an exhibition of unfaithfulness to some 
holy covenant or bond. 

By a transposition of the first two letters of 5>XfD we have the 
L^ word 7QV, which is used of the exhaustive toils of mor- 
T tal life and their attendant sorrow and misery. In Num. 

xxiii, 21, and Isa. x, 1, it is coupled in parallelism with J1K, empti- 
ness, vanity, and may be regarded as the accompaniment of the 
vain pursuits of men. It is that labour, which, in the book of Eccle- 
siastes, where the word occurs thirty-four times, is shown both to 
begin and end in "vanity and vexation of spirit; " a striving after 
the wind (Eccles. i, 14; ii, 11, 17, 19). 

The word "Oy, to cross over, like the Greek napaffaivo), is often 
used metaphorically of passing over the line of moral 
obligation, or going aside from it. Hence it corre- 
sponds closely with the word transgress. In Josh, vii, 11, 15; Judg. 
ii, 20; 2 Kings xviii, 12; Hos. vi, 7; viii, 1, it is used of transgressing 
a covenant; in Deut. xxvi, 13, of a commandment; in 1 Sam. xv, 24, 
of the word (lit., mouth) of Jehovah; and in Isa. xxiv, 5, of the law. 
Thus words of counsel and warning, covenants, commandments, 
laws, may be crossed over, passed by, walked away from ; and this 
is the peculiar aspect of human perversity which is designated by 
the word l?y, to transgress. 

The two words ygte and JJCH may be best considered together. 
VKte and ttwh '^ ne * ormer conveys the idea of revolt, rebellion ; the 
" T " * latter disturbance, tumultuous rage. The former word 

is used, in 1 Kings xii, 19, of Israel's revolt from the house of Da- 
vid; and in 2 Kings i, 1; iii, 7; viii, 20, 22; 2 Chron. xxi, 10, of the 
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rebellions of Moab, Edom, and Libnah; and the noun U#B, which is 
usually rendered transgression, should always be understood as a 
fault or trespass considered as a revolt or an apostasy from some 
bond of allegiance. Hence it is an aggravated form of sin, and in 
Job xxxiv, 37, we find the significant expression: " He adds upon 
his sin rebellion." The primary thought in JJBh may be seen from 
Isa. lvii, 20, where it is said: "The wicked (D^yehn) are like the 
troubled (#"$?, tossed, agitated) sea; for rest it cannot, and its waters 
will cast up (*Kh£, toss about) mud and mire." So also in Job 
xxxiv, 29, the Hiphil of the verb ygh is put in contrast with the 
Hiphii of Dp^, to rest, to be quiet : " Let him give rest, and who will 
give trouble /* The wicked man is one who is ever troubled and 
troubling. His counsels (Psa. i, 1), his plots (Psa. xxxvii, 12), his 
dishonesty and robberies (Psa. xxxvii, 21 ; cxix, 61), and manifold 
iniquities (Prov. v, 22), are a source of confusion and disturbance 
in the moral world, and that continually. 

It remains to notice briefly the word D0K, the primary idea of 
which seems to be that of guilt or blame involved in nekiand-iw* 
committing a trespass through ignorance or negligence, " T 
and HJ^ (*0^, i$p), with which it is frequently associated. The two 
words appear together in Lev. iv, 13: "If the whole congregation 
of Israel err through ignorance (W;)» and the matter be hidden 
from the eyes of the assembly, and they have done with one from 
all the commandments of Jehovah what should not have been done, 
and have become guilty" (*D^N). Compare verses 22, 27, and chap- 
ter v, 2, 3, 4, 17, 19. Hence it was natural that the noun DfW 
should become the common word for the trespass offering which was 
required of those who contracted guilt by negligence or error. 
For the passages just cited, and their contexts, show that any vio- 
lation or infringement of a divine commandment, whether com- 
mitted knowingly or not, involved one in fault, and the guilt, con- 
tracted unconsciously, required for its expiation a trespass offering 
as soon as the sin became known. Accordingly, it will be seen that 
n$#, and its derivatives, point to errors committed through igno- 
rance (Job vi, 24; Num. xv, 27), while Dgtot denotes rather the 
guiltiness contracted by such errors, and felt and acknowledged 
when the sin becomes known. 

A study of the divine names used in the Hebrew Scriptures is 
exceedingly interesting and suggestive. They are Ad- 
onai, El, Iflah, Mim, Moah, Mion, Mohim, Shaddai, DWne nftme8 ' 
Jah, and Jehovah, All these may be treated as synonymes, and 
yet each divine name has its peculiar concept and its correspond- 
ing usage. 
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The synonymes of the New Testament furnish an equally inter- 
esting and profitable field of study. Many words appear to be 
used interchangeably, and yet a careful examination will usually 
show that each conveys its own distinct idea. Take, for instance, 
Kaivdc and the two Greek words for new, kcuv6<; and v£o$. Both 
vi °f- are applied to the new man (comp. Eph. ii, 15; Col. 

iii, 10), the new covenant (Heb. ix, 15 ; xii, 24), and new wine (Matt 
ix, 17; xx vi, 29); but a wider comparison shows that Kaiv6q denotes 
what is new in quality or kind, in opposition to something that has 
already existed and been known, used, and worn out; while vio$ 
denotes what is new in time, what has not long existed, but is 
young and fresh. Both words occur in Matt, ix, 17: "They put 
new (veov) wine into new (kcuvovs) skins." The new wine is here 
conceived as fresh, or recently made ; the skins as never used be- 
fore. The skin bottles may have been old or new as to age, but 
in order to preserve wine just made, they must not have been put 
to that use before. But the wine referred to in Matt, xxvi, 29, is 
to be thought of rather as a new kind of wine: "I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it 
with you new (/ccuvdv, new in a higher sense and quality), in the 
kingdom of my Father." So also Joseph's tomb, in which our 
Lord's body was laid, was called a new one (iccuvdg, Matt, xxvii, 60 ; 
John xix, 41), not in the sense that it had recently been hewn from 
the rock, but because no. one had ever been laid in it before. The 
new (tcaivrj) commandment of John xiii, 34 is the law of love, 
which, proceeding from Christ, has a new aspect and scope; a depth 
and beauty and fulness which it had not before. But when John 
wrote his epistles of brotherly love it had become "an old command- 
ment" (1 John ii, 7), long familiar, even "the word which ye heard 
from the beginning." But then he (verse 8) adds: "Again, a new 
commandment (kvrokijv kcuvtjv) I write to you, which thing is true 
in him and in you; because the darkness is passing away and the 
true light is already shining." The passing away of the old darkness 
and the growing intensity of the true light, according to proper 
Christian experience, oontinually develop and bring out new glories 
in the old commandment. This thing (#), namely, the fact that 
the old commandment is also new, is seen to be true both in Christ 
and in the believer ; because in the latter the darkness keeps pass- 
ing away, and in the former the true light shines more and more. 

In like manner the tongues mentioned in Mark xvi, 17 are called 
Kalvaiy because they would be new to the world, "other tongues" 
(Acts ii, 4), unlike any thing in the way of speaking which had been 
known before. So, too, the new name, new Jerusalem, new song, 
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new heaven and new earth (Rev. ii, 17; iii, 12; v, 9; xiv, 3; xxi, 1), 
to designate which taivdc is used, are the renewed, ennobled, and 
glorious apocalyptic aspects of the things of the kingdom of God. 
The word vioc is used nine times in the Synoptic Gospels of wine 
recently made. In 1 Cor. v, 7, it is applied to the new lump of 
leaven, as that which has been recently prepared. It is used of the 
new man in Col. iii, 10, where the putting on the new man is spoken 
of as a work recently accomplished; whereas tuuvdc is used in Eph. 
ii, 15, denoting rather the character of the work accomplished. So 
tbe new covenant may be conceived of as new, or recent (Heb. 
xii, 24), in opposition to that long ago given at Sinai, while it may 
also be designated as new in the sense of being different from the 
old (Matt, xxvi, 28 ; 2 Cor. iii, 6), which is worn out with age, and 
ready to vanish away (Heb. viii, 13). Let it be noted, also, that 
"newness of life" and "newness of spirit " (Rom. vi f 4; vii, 6), are 
expressed by itcuv&rnc ; but youth is denoted by vedrtfc (Matt, xix 20 ; 
•Mark x, 20 ; Luke xviii, 21 ; Acts xxvi, 4; 1 Tim. iv, 12). 

The two words for life, fiioc and Gurj f are easily distinguishable 
as used in the New Testament. Bloc denotes the pres- m . . . 
ent human life considered especially with reference to 
modes and conditions of existence. It nowhere means* lifetime, or 
period of life ; for the true text of 1 Pet. iv, 3, which was supposed 
to convey this meaning, omits the word. It commonly denotes the 
means of living; that on which one depends as a means of support, 
ing life. Thus the poor widow cast into the treasury her whole 
living (piov, Mark xii, 44). Another woman spent all her living on 
physicians (Luke viii, 14). The same meaning appears in Luke 
xv, 12, 30; xxi, 4. In Luke viii, 14 and 1 John iii, 17 it denotes, 
rather, life as conditioned by riches, pleasures, and abundance. In 
1 Tim. ii, 2 ; 2 Tim. ii, 4 ; 1 John ii, 16 it conveys the idea of the 
manner and style in which one spends his life ; and so, in all its 
uses, fiioc has reference solely to the life of man as lived in this 
world. Zcrij, on the other hand, is the antithesis of death (davaroc), 
and while used occasionally in the New Testament in the sense of 
physical existence (Acts xvii, 25; 1 Cor. iii, 22; xv, 19; Phil, i, 20; 
James iv, 14), is defined by Cremer as "the kind of existence pos- 
sessed by individualized being, to be explained as self-governing 
existence, which God is, and man has or is said to have, and which, 
on its part, is supreme over all the rest of creation. m Tholuck 

1 Biblico-Theological Lexicon of the New Testament, p. 272. Cremer goes on to 
show how from the sense of physical existence the word is also used to denote a perfect 
and abiding antithesis to death (Heb. vii, 16), a positive freedom from death (Acts 
ii, 28 ; 2 Cor. v, 4), and the sum of the divine promises under the Gospel, " belonging 

1 
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observes: "The words fowy and ddvarog (death), along with the 
cognate verbs, although appearing in very various applications, are 
most clearly explained when we suppose the following views to 
have lain at the basis of them. God is the life eternal (£wf) aujvio^, 
1 John v, 20), or the light, (^wc, 1 John i, 5 ; James i, 1). Beings 
made in the image of God have true life only in fellowship with 
him. Wherever this life is absent there is death. Accordingly the 
idea of ty*ri\ comprehends holiness and bliss, that of davaroq sin and 
misery. Now as both the f 6 ^ and the Qdvarog manifest 'themselves 
in different degrees, sometimes under different aspects, the words 
acquire a variety of significations. The highest grade of the Zj#r\ is 
the life which the redeemed live with the Saviour in the glorious 
kingdom of heaven. Viewed on this side, fyyq denotes continued 
existence after death, communion with God, and blessedness, of 
which each is implied in the other." 1 

In Jesus' conversation with Simon Peter at the sea of Tiberias 
Ayanuu and (John xxi, 15-17), we have four sets of synonymesJ 
+iteu. First, the words dyandu and <f>ike<M>, for which we have 

no two corresponding English words. The former, as opposed to 
the latter, denotes a devout reverential love, grounded, in reason 
and admiration. $tA&>, on the other hand, denotes the love of a 
warm personal affection, a tender emotional love of the heart. "The 
first expresses," says Trench, "a more reasoning attachment, of 
choice and selection (diligere'—deligere), from seeing in the object 
upon whom it is bestowed that which is worthy of regard; or else 
from a sense that such was fit and due toward the person so regard- 
ed, as being a benefactor, or the like; while the second, without 
being necessarily an unreasoning attachment, does yet oftentimes 
give less account of itself to itself ; is more instinctive, is more of 
the feelings, implies more passion."* The range of 0tAia>, accord- 
ing to Cremer, is wider than that of dyandcj, but dyand<*> stands 
high above 0tAea> on account of its moral import. It involves the 
moral affection of conscious, deliberate will, and may therefore be 
depended on in moments of trial. But </>iXe<*>, involving the love of 
natural inclination and impulse, may be variable. 1 Observe, then, 

to those to whom the future is sure, already in possession of all who are partakers of 
the New Testament salvation, * that leadeth unto life,' and who already in this life 
begin life eternal." (Matt, vii, 14; Tit. i, 2; 2 Tim. i, 1; Acts xi, 18; xiii, 48). He 
further observes, that in the writings of Paul " $u# is the substance of Gospel preach- 
ing, the final aim of faith (1 Tim. i, 16); " in the writings of John it " is the subject 
matter and aim of divine revelation." Comp. John v, 39 ; 1 John v, 20; etc. 

1 Commentary on Romans v, 12. 

8 Synonymes of the New Testament, sub verbo. 

'Comp. Biblico-Theological Lexicon, pp. 11, 12. 
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the use of these words in the passage before us. " Jesus says to Simon 
Peter, Simon, son of Jonah, dost thou devoutly love (ayatrfe) me more 
than these? He says to him, Yea, Lord, thou knowest (oldas, seest) 
that I tenderly love (0tA£>) thee." In his second question our Lord, 
in tender regard for Simon, omits the words more than these, and sim- 
ply asks: "Dost thou devoutly love (dyanpc) me?" To this Simon 
answers precisely as before, not venturing to assume so lofty a love 
as dyandu implies. In his third question (verse 17) our Lord uses 
Simon's word, thus approaching nearer to the heart and emotion of 
the disciple: "Simon, son of, Jonah, dost thou tenderly love (<f>iXels) 
me?" The change of word, as well as his asking for the third 
time, filled Peter with grief (kXvTrrjdi]), and he replied with great 
emotion : " O Lord, all things thou knowest (oltiac, seest, dost per- 
ceive), thou dost surely know (yivuoiteic, art fully cog- o/<Ja and yt- 
nizant of the fact, hast full assurance by personal v6oko. 
knowledge) that I tenderly love (4*A£>) thee.". The distinction be- 
tween olda (from eldu, to see, to perceive) and ytv&oKG) (to obtain 
and have knowledge of) is very subtle, and the words appear to be 
often used interchangeably. According to Cremer, " there is mere- 
ly the difference that yiv&oKuv implies an active relation, to wit, a 
self -reference of the knower to the object of his knowledge ; where- 
as, in the case of eldevai, the object has simply come within the 
sphere of perception, within the knower's circle of vision." 1 As 
used by Peter the two words differ, in that yiv&oiuo expresses a 
deeper and more positive knowledge than olda. 

According to many ancient authorities we have in this passage 
three different words to denote lambs and sheep. In verse 15 the 
word is dgvla, lambs, in verse 16 TrpdPara, sheep, and in »ApWa,irp6/?a- 
verse 17 npopdna, sheeplings, or choice sheep. The dif- ra, and npo- 
ference and distinct import qf these several words it is P dTla - 
not difficult to understand. The lambs are those of tender age; 
the young of the flock. The sheep are the full-grown and strong. 
The sheeplings, noopdria, are the choice full-grown sheep, those 
which deserve peculiar tenderness and care, with special reference, 
perhaps, to the milch-ewes of the flock. Compare Isa. xl, 11. Then, 
in connexion with these different words for sheep we have also the 
synonymes (36ok<m> and notualvo), to denote the various B6(tki» and 
cares and work of the shepherd. B6ok<m> means to feed, iroipalvu. 
and is used especially of a shepherd providing his flock with pas- 
ture, leading them to the field, and furnishing them with food. 
Hoqiaivcj is a word of wider significance, and involves the whole 
office and work of a shepherd. It comes more nearly to our word 
1 Biblico-Theological Lexicon, p. 230. 
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tend, and includes the ideas of feeding, folding, governing, guiding, 
guarding, and whatever a good shepherd is expected to do for his 
flock. BdotcG) denotes the more special and tender care, the giving 
of nourishment, and is appropriately used when speaking of lambs. 
Uotfiaiv<M> is more general and comprehensive, and means to rule as 
well as to feed. Hence appear the depth and fulness of the three- 
fold commandment : " Feed my lambs," " Tend my sheep," " Feed . 
my choice sheep." The lambs and the choice sheep need special 
nourishment; all the sheep need the shepherd's faithful care. It 
is well to note, that, on the occasion of the first miraculous draught 
of fishes, at this same sea of Galilee (Luke v, 1-10), Jesus sounded 
the depths of Simon Peter's soul (verse 8), awakened him to an aw- 
ful sense of sin, and then told him that he should thereafter catch 
men (verse 10). Now, after this second like miracle, at the same 
sea, and with another probing of his heart, he indicates to him that 
there is something more for him to do than to catch men. He must 
know how to care for them after they have been caught. He must 
be a shepherd of the Lord's sheep as well as a fisher of men, and 
he must learn to imitate the manifold care of the Great Shepherd 
of Israel, of wh6m Isaiah wrote (Isa. xl, 1 1 ) : "As a shepherd he 
will feed his flock ("ng); in his arms he will gather the lambs (D'K^D), 
and in his bosom bear ; the milch-ewes (nify) he will gently lead." 

The synonymes of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures have been as 
yet but slightly and imperfectly treated. 1 They afford the biblical 
scholar a broad and most interesting field of study. It is a spiritual 
as well as an intellectual discipline to discriminate sharply between 
synonymous terms of Holy Writ, and trace the diverging lines of 
thought, and the far-reaching suggestions which often arise there- 
from. The foregoing pages will have made it apparent that the 
exact import and the discriminative usage of words are all-import- 
ant to the biblical interpreter. Without an accurate knowledge 
of the meaning of his words, no one can properly either under- 
stand or explain the language of any author. 

1 The only works of note on the subject are, Girdlestone, Synonymes of the Old 
Testament, London, 1871; and Trench, Synonymes of the New Testament, originally 
published in two small volumes, and subsequently in one ; Ninth Edition, London, 1880. 
The work of Tittmann, De Svnonymis in Novo Testamento, translated and published 
in two volumes of the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet, is now of no great value. Cra- 
mer's Biblico-Theological Lexicon of the New Testament contains a very excellent 
treatment of a number of the New Testament synonymes ; and Wilson's Syntax and 
Svnonymesof the Greek Testament (London, 1864) is well worthy of consultation. A 
brief but very valuable discussion of the New Testament synonymes is also furnished 
in Grimm's Wilke's Clavis Novi Testamcnti. translated and enlarged by Thayer. New 
lork, 1887. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THU OKA MM ATIOO-HISTOHIOAIi SENSE. 

Having become familiar with the meaning of words, and thoroughly 
versed in the principles and methods by which their signification 
and usage are ascertained, we are prepared to investigate the 
grammatico-historical sense. This phrase is believed to have 
originated with Karl A. G. Keil, whose treatise on Historical In- 
terpretation and Text-Book of New Testament Hermeneutics * fur- 
nished an important contribution to the science of in- Grammatlco _ 
terpretation. We have already defined the grammati- historical 
co-historical method of interpretation as distinguished BeMe deflned * 
from the allegorical, mystical, naturalistic, mythical, and other 
methods, 1 which have more or less prevailed. The grammatico- 
historical sense of a writer is such an interpretation of his lan- 
guage as is required by the laws of grammar and the facts of his- 
tory. Sometimes we speak of the literal sense, by which we mean 
the most simple, direct, and ordinary meaning of phrases and sen- 
tences. By this term we usually denote a meaning opposed to the 
figurative or metaphorical. The grammatical sense is essentially 
the same as the literal, the one expression being derived from the 
Greek, the other from the Latin. But in English usage the word 
grammatical is applied rather to the ' arrangement and construction 
of words and sentences. By the historical sense we designate, 
rather, that meaning of an author's words which is required by 
historical considerations. It demands that we consider carefully 
the time of the author, and the circumstances under which he wrote. 
" Grammatical and historical interpretation, when rightly under- 
stood," says Davidson, "are synonymous. The special Davidson's 
laws of grammar, agreeably to which the sacred writers »*tement. 
employed language, were the result of their peculiar circumstances; 
and history alone throws us back into these circumstances. A new 
language was not made for the authors of Scripture; they con- 
formed to the current language of the country and time. Their 
compositions would not have been otherwise intelligible. They 

1 De histories librorum sacrorum interpretatione ejuaque necessitate. Lps., 1788. 
Lehrbuch der Htrmeneutik des N. T. nach Grundsatzen der grammatisch-historischen 
Interpretation. Lpz., 1810. A Latin translation, by Emmerling, appeared in 1811. , 

• Compare above, p. 70. 
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took up the usus loquendi as they found it, modifying it, as is quite 
natural, by the relations internal and external amid which they 
thought and wrote." The same writer also observes: " The gram- 
matico-historical sense is made out by the' application of grammat- 
ical and historical considerations. The great object to be ascer- 
tained is the usus loqumdi, embracing the laws or principles of 
universal grammar which form the basis of every language. These 
are nothing but the logic of the mind, comprising the modes in 
which ideas are formed, combined, and associated, agreeably to the 
original susceptibilities of the intellectual constitution. They are 
the physiology of the human mind as exemplified practically by 
every individual. General grammar is wont to be occupied, how- 
ever, with the usage of the best writers; whereas the laws of lan- 
guage as observed by the writers of Scripture should be mainly 
attended to by the sacred interpreter, even though the philosoph- 
ical grammarian may not admit them all to be correct. It is the 
usus loquendi of the inspired authors which forms the subject of 
the grammatical principles recognized and followed by the expos- 
itor. The grammar he adopts is deduced from the use of the lan- 
guage employed in the Bible. This may not be conformed to the 
practice of the best writers; it may not be philosophically just; but 
he must not, therefore, pronounce it erroneous. The modes of ex- 
pression used by each writer — the utterances of his mental associa- 
tions, constitute his usus loquendi. These form his grammatical 
principles; and the interpreter takes them as his own in the busi- 
ness of exegesis. Hence, too, there arises a special as well as a 
universal grammar. Now we attain to a knowledge of the peculiar 
usus loquendi in the way of historical investigation. The religious, 
moral, and psychological ideas, under whose influence a language 
has been formed and moulded; all the objects with which the 
writers were conversant, and the relations in which they were 
placed, are traced out /historically. The costume of the ideas in 
the minds of the biblical authors originated from the character of 
the times, country, place, and education, under which they acted. 
Hence, in order to ascertain their peculiar usus loquendi^ we should 
know all those institutions and influences whereby it was formed or 
affected." ! 

The general principles and methods by which we ascertain the 

* .. ^ usus loquendi of single terms, or words, have been Dre- 
General princl- , , , • °_. 7 Jr 

pies and meth- sented in the preceding chapter. Substantially the 
ods - same principles are to serve us as we proceed to investi- 

gate the grammatico-historical sense. We must attend to the 
'Davidson, Sacred- Hermeneutie?, pp. 225, 226. 
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definitions and construction which an author puts upon his own terms, 
and never suppose that he intends to contradict himself or puzzle 
his readers. The context and connection of thought are also to be 
studied in order to apprehend the general subject, scope, and pur- 
pose of the writer. But especially is it necessary to ascertain the 
correct grammatical construction of sentences. Subject and predi- 
cate and subordinate clauses must be closely analyzed, and the 
whole document, book, or epistle, should be viewed, as far as pos- 
sible, from the author's historical standpoint. 

A fundamental principle in grammatico-historical exposition is 
that words and sentences can have but one significa- words and sen- 
tion in one and the same connection. The moment we JSSSnSe 
neglect this principle we drift out upon a sea of un- place, 
certainty and conjecture. It is commonly assumed by the univer- 
sal sense of mankind that unless one designedly put forth a riddle, 
he will so speak as to convey his meaning as clearly as possible to 
others. Hence that meaning of a sentence which most readily sug- 
gests itself to a reader or hearer, is, in general, to be received as 
the true meaning, and that alone. Take, for example, the account 
of Daniel and his three companions, as given in the first chapter of 
the* Book of Daniel. The simplest child readily grasps the mean- 
ing. There can be no doubt as to the general import of the words 
throughout the chapter, and that the writer intended to inform his 
readers in a particular way how God honoured those young men 
because of their abstemiousness, and because of their refusal to 
defile themselves with the meats and drinks which the king had 
appointed for them. The same may be said of the lives of the 
patriarchs asr recorded in the Book of Genesis, and, indeed, of any 
of the historical narratives of the Bible. They are to be accepted 
as a trustworthy record of facts. 

This principle holds with equal force in the narratives of miracu- 
lous events. For the miracles of the Bible are re- mncle8 to ^ 
corded as facts, actual occurrences, witnessed by few or literally under- 
by many as the case might be, and the writers give no 
intimation that their statements involve any thing but plain literal 
truth. Thus, in Josh, v, 13-vi, 5, a man appears to Joshua, hold- 
ing a sword in his hand, announcing himself as " a prince of the 
host of Jehovah" (verse 14), and giving directions for the capture 
of Jericho. This may, possibly, have occurred in a dream or a 
waking vision; but such a supposition is not in strictest accord with 
the statements. For it would involve the supposition that Joshua 
dreamed that he fell on his face, and took off his shoes from 
his feet, as well as looked and listened. Revelations from Jehovah 
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were wont to come through visions and dreams (Num. xii, 6), but 
the simplest exposition of this passage is that the angel of Jehovah 
openly appeared to Joshua, and the occurrences were all outward 
and actual, rather than by vision or dream. 

The simple but mournful narrative of the offering up of Jeph- 
Je hthah's tnan ' s daughter (Judg. xi, 30-40) has been perverted to 
daughter a mean that Jephthah devoted his daughter to perpetual 
burnt-offering. v i r gi n fty — an exposition that arose from the a priori 
assumption that a judge of Israel must have known that human 
sacrifices were an abomination to Jehovah. But no one presumes 
to question that he vowed to offer as a burnt-offering that which 
came forth from the doors of his house to meet him (verse 31). 
Jephthah could scarcely have thought of a cow, or a sheep, or goat, 
as coming out of his house to meet him. Still less could he. have 
contemplated a dog, or any unclean animal. The awful solemnity 
and tremendous force of his vow appear, rather, in the thought 
that he contemplated no common offering, but a victim to be taken 
from among the inmates of his house. But he then little thought 
that of all his household — servants, young men, and maidens — his 
daughter and only child would be the first to meet him. Hence 
his anguish, as indicated in verse 35. But she accepted her fate 
with a sublime heroism. She asked two months of life in which 
to bewail her virginity, for that was to her the one only thing that 
darkened her thoughts of death. To die unwedded and childless 
was the sting of death to a Hebrew woman, and especially one 
who was as a princess in Israel. Take away that bitter thought, and 
with Jephthah's daughter it were a sublime and enviable thing to 
" die for God, her country, and her sire." 

The notion that, previously to her being devoted to a life of vir- 
ginity and seclusion, she desired two months to mourn over such a 
fate, appears exceedingly improbable, if not absurd. For, as Cap- 
pellus well observes, " If she desired or felt obliged to bewail her 
virginity, it were especially suitable to bewail that when shut up in 
the monastery; previously to her being shut up it would have been 
more suitable, with youthful friends and associates, to have spent 
those two months joyfully and pleasantly, since afterward there 
would remain to her a time for weeping more than sufficiently 
long." * The sacred writer declares (verse 39) that, after the two 
months, Jephthah did to his daughter the vow which he had vowed 
— not something else which he had not vowed. He records, not as 
the manner in which he did his vow, but as the most thrilling knell 
ttat in the ears of her father and companions sounded over that 
1 Critici Sacri, torn, ii, p. 2076. 
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daughter's funeral pile, and sent its lingering echo into the later 
times, that " she knew no man." ' 

The narratives of the resurrection of Jesus admit of no rational 
explanation aside from that simple grammatico-histori- 
cal sense in which the Christian Church has ever under- ration a utera! 
stood them. The naturalistic and mythical theories, ntetorl <*i '**- 
when applied to this miracle of miracles, utterly break down. The 
alleged discrepancies between the several evangelists, instead of 
disproving the truthfulness of their accounts, become, on closer in- 
spection, confirmatory evidences of the accuracy and trustworthi- 
ness of all their statements. If the New Testament narratives are 
deserving of any credit at all, the following facts are evident: 

(1) Jesus foretold his death and resurrection, but his disciples were 
slow to comprehend him, and did not fully accept his statements. 

(2) Immediately after the crucifixion the disciples were smitten with 
deep dejection and fear; but after the third day they all claimed 
to have seen the Lord, and they gave minute details of several of 
his appearances. (3) They affirm that they saw him ascend into the 
heavens, and Boon afterward are found preaching "Jesus and the 
resurrection" in the streets of Jerusalem and in all Palestine and 
the regions beyond. (4) Many years afterward Paul declared these 
facts, and affirmed that Jesus appeared at one time to above five 
hundred brethren, of whom the greater part were still alive (1 Cor. 
xv, 6). He affirmed, that, if Christ had not been raised from the 
dead, the preaching of the Gospel and the faith of the Church were 

1 We gain nothing by attempting to evade the obvious import of any of the biblical 
narratives. On the treatment of this account of Jephthah's daughter Stanley ob- 
serves : " As far back as we can trace the sentiment of those who read the passage, 
In Jonathan the Targumist, and Josephus, and through the whole of the first eleven 
centuries of Christendom, the story was taken in its literal sense as describing the 
death of the maiden, although the attention of the Church was, as usual, diverted to 
distant allegorical meanings. Then, it is said, from a polemical bias of Eimchi, arose 
the interpretation that she was not killed, but immured in celibacy. From the Jew- 
ish theology this spread to the Christian. By this time the notion had sprung up that 
every act recorded in the Old Testament was to be defended according to the stand- 
ard of Christian morality ; and, accordingly, the process began of violently wresting 
the words of Scripture to meet the preconceived fancies of later ages. In this way 
entered the hypothesis of Jephthah's daughter having been devoted as a nun ; con- 
trary to the plain meaning of the text, contrary to the highest authorities of the 
Church, contrary to all the usages of the old dispensation. In modern times a more 
careful study of the Bible has brought us back to the original sense. And with it 
returns the deep pathos of the original story, and the lesson which it reads of the 
heroism of the father and daughter, to be admired and loved, in the midst of tho 
fierce superstitions across which it plays like a sunbeam on a stormy sea." — Lectures 
on the History of the Jewish Church. First Series, p. 397. 
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bat an empty thing, based upon a gigantic falsehood. This con- 
clusion follows irresistibly from the above-named facts. We must 
either accept the statements of the evangelists, in their plain and 
obvious import, or else meet the inevitable alternative that they 
knowingly put forth a falsehood (a concerted testimony which was 
essentially a lie before God), and went preaching it in all the world, 
ready to seal their testimony by tortures and death. This latter 
alternative involves too great a strain upon our reason to be accept- 
ed for a moment, especially when the unique and straightforward 
Gospel narratives furnish such a clear and adequate historical basis 
for the marvellous rise and power of Christianity in the world. 

Winer's Grammar of the New Testament, and the modern critical 
commentaries on the whole or on parts of the New Testament — 
such as those of Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Ellicott, and Godet — 
have served largely to place the interpretation of the Christian 
Grammatical Scriptures on a sound grammatico-historical basis, and 
?TOked° for* in a constant us e of these great works is all-important to 
tbe scriptures, the biblical scholar. He must, by repeated grammatical 
praxis, make himself familiar with the peculiarities of the New 
Testament dialect. The significance of the presence or the absence 
of the article has often much to do with the meaning of a passage. 
"In the language of living intercourse," says Winer, "it is utterly 
impossible that the article should be omitted where it is decidedly 
necessary, or employed where it is not demanded. "Opoc can never 
denote the mountain, nor rd 6ooc a mountain" l The position of 
words and clauses, and peculiarities of grammatical structure, may 
often serve to emphasize important thoughts and statements. The 
special usage of the genitive, the dative, or the accusative case, 
or of the active, middle, or passive voice, often conveys a notable 
significance. The same is also true of conjunctions, adverbs, and 
prepositions. These serve to indicate peculiar shades of meaning, 
and delicate and suggestive relations of words and sentences, with- 
out a nice apprehension of which the real sense of a passage may 
be lost to the reader. The authorized version often obscures an 
important passage of the New Testament by a mistranslation of the 
aorist tense. Take, as a single example, 2 Cor. v, 14 : " For the 
love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that if one 
died for all, then were all dead." The ifi* now allowed to be an 
error in the text and should be omitted. The verse 



wm ' should then be translated: "For the love of Christ 
constrains us, having judged this, that one died for all; therefore 
the all died." The first verb, constrains (owexei), is in the present 
1 New Testament Grammar, p. 115. Andover, 1874. 
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tense, and denotes the then present experience of the apostle at 
the time of his writing : The love of Christ (Christ's love for men) 
now constrains us (" holds us in bounds " — Meyer) ; and this is the 
ever-present and abiding experience of all like the apostle. Having 
judged (npivavras) is the aorist participle, and points to a definite 
judgment which he had formed at some past time — probably at, or 
soon after, his conversion. The statement that one died (dntdavev, 
aorist singular) for all, points to that great historic event which, 
above every other, exhibited the love of Christ for men. *Aoa ol 
irdvreg an&&avov y therefore the all died — "the all," who meet the 
condition specified in the next verse, and " live unto him who for 
their sakes died and rose again," are conceived as having died with 
Christ. They were crucified with Christ, united with him by the 
likeness of his death (Rom. vi, 5, 6). 1 Compare also Col. iii, 8 : 
" For ye died (not ye are dead), and your life is hidden (tciiopimrcu, 
has become hidden) with Christ in God." That is, ye died at the 
time ye became united with Christ by faith, and as a consequence 
of that death ye now have a spiritual life in Christ. 

"With regard to the tenses of the verb," says Winer, "New 
Testament grammarians and expositors have been guilty of the 
greatest mistakes. In general, the tenses are employed in the New 
Testament exactly in the same manner as in Greek authors. The 
aorist marks simply the past (merely occurrence at some former 
time — viewed, too, as momentary), and is the tense employed in 
narration; the imperfect and pluperfect always have reference to 
secondary events connected in respect to time with the principal 
event (as relative tenses); the perfect brings the past into con- 
nexion with the present, representing an action in reference to the 
present as concluded. No one of these tenses, strictly and properly 
taken, can stand for another, as commentators often would have us 
believe. But where such an interchange appears to take place, 
either it is merely apparent, and a sufficient reason (especially a 
rhetorical one) can be discovered why this and no other tense has 
been used, or it is to be set down to the account of a certain inac- 
curacy peculiar to the language of the people, which did not con- 
ceive and express relations of time with entire precision." * 

1 When Christ died the redeeming death for all, all died, in respect of their fleshly 
life, with him ; this abjective matter of fact which Paul here affirms has its tubjective 
realization in the faith of the individuals, through which they have entered into that 
death-fellowship with Christ given through his death for all, so that they have now, 
by means of baptism, become buried with him (Col. ii, 12). — Meyer, in loco. 

* New Testament Grammar, p. 264. Comp. Buttmann's Grammar of the New Test- 
ament Greek; Thayer's Translation, pp. 194^206. Andover, 1878. 
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The grammatical sense is to be always sought by a careful study 
and application of the well-established principles and rules of the 
language. A close attention to the meaning and relations of words, 
a care to note the course of thought, and to allow each case, mood, 
tense, and the position of each word, to contribute its part to the 
general whole, and a caution lest we assign to words and phrases a 
scope and conception foreign to the usus loquendi of the language 
— these are rules, which, if faithfully observed, will always serve 
to bring out the real import of any written document. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CONTEXT, SCOPE, AND PLAN. 

The grammatico-historical sense is further developed by a study of 
context, soo the context and scope of an author's work. The word 
uui Plan de- context, as the etymology intimates (Latin, con, together, 
and textus, woven), denotes something that is woven to- 
gether, and, applied to a written document, it means the connexion 
of thought supposed to run through every passage which consti- 
tutes by itself a whole. By some writers it is called the connexion. 
The immediate context is that which immediately precedes or fol- 
lows a given word or sentence. The remote context is that which 
is less closely connected, and may embrace a whole paragraph or 
section. The scope, on the other hand, is the end or purpose which 
the writer has in view. Every author is supposed to have some 
object in writing, and that object will be either formally stated in 
some part of his work, or else apparent from the general course of 
thought. The plan of a work is the arrangement of its several 
parts; the order of thought which the writer pursues. 

The context, scope, and plan of a writing should, therefore, be 
studied together; and, logically, perhaps, the scope should be first 
ascertained. For the meaning of particular parts of a book may be 
fully apprehended only when we have mastered the general purpose 
and design of the whole. The plan of a book, moreover, is most 
intimately related to its scope. The one cannot be fully appre- 
hended without some knowledge of the other. Even where the 
scope is formally announced, an analysis of the plan will serve to 
make it more clear. A writer who has a well-defined plan in 
his mind will be likely to keep to that plan, and make all his nar- 
ratives and particular arguments bear upon the main subject. 
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The scope of several of the books of Scripture is formally stated 
by the writers. Most of the prophets of the Old Test- _^ of man 
ament state the occasion and purpose of their oracles books formally 
at the beginning of their books, and at the beginning of announced - 
particular sections. The purpose of the Book of Proverbs is an- 
nounced in verses 1-6 of the first chapter. The subject of Eccle- 
siastes is indicated at the beginning, in the words "Vanity of 
vanities." The design of John's Gospel is formally stated at the 
close of the twentieth chapter: " These things are written that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in his name." The special purpose and 
occasion of the Epistle of Jude are given in verses 3 and 4: "Be- 
loved, while giving all diligence to write to you of our common 
salvation, I found (or had) necessity to write to you exhorting to 
contend earnestly for the faith once for all delivered to the saints. 
For there crept in stealthily certain men, who of old were fore- 
written unto this judgment, ungodly, turning the grace of our God 
into lasciviousness, and denying the only Master, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ." The purport of this is, that while Jude was dili- 
gently planning and preparing to write a treatise or epistle on the 
common salvation, the circumstances stated in verse 4 led him to 
break off from that purpose for the time, and write to exhort them 
to contend earnestly for the faith once for all (<&ra£, only once; 
" no other faith will be given." — Bengel) delivered to the saints. 

The scope of some books must be ascertained by a diligent 

examination of their contents. Thus, for example, the _. 

•n * * n ..-, mm . Plan ana scope 

Book of Genesis is found to consist of ten sections, of Genesis seen 

each beginning with the heading, " These are the gen- ^ lte eaataktB ' 
erations," etc. This tenfold history of generations is preceded and 
introduced by the record of creation in chapter i, 1-ii, 8. The 
plan of the author appears, therefore, to be, first of all to record 
the miraculous creation of the heavens and the land, and then the 
developments (evolutions) in human history that followed that cre- 
ation. Accordingly, the first developments of human life and his- 
tory are called "the generations of the heavens and the land" 
(chap, ii, 4). The historical standpoint of the writer is " the day " 
from which the generations (nnjrfn, growths) start, the day when 
man was formed of the dust of the ground and the breath of life 
from the heavens. So the first man is conceived as the product of 
the land and the heavens by the word of God, and the word *03, 
create, does not occur in this whole section. " The day " of chapter 
ii, 4, which most interpreters understand of the whole creative 
week, we take rather to be the terminus a quo of generations, the 
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day from which, according to verse 5, all the Edenic growths be- 
gan; the day when the whole face of the ground was watered, 
when the garden of Eden was planted, and the first human pair 
were brought together. It was the sixth day of the creative week, 
" the day that Jehovah God made (nifc?JJ, in the sense of effected, did f 
accomplished, brought to completion) land and heavens." Adam 
was the " son of God " (Luke iii, 38), and the day of his creation 
was the point of time when Jehovah Eiohim first revealed himself 
in history as one with the Creator. In chapter i, which records 
the beginning of the heavens and the land, only Eiohim is named, 
the God in whom, as the plural form of the name denotes, centre 
all fulness and manifoldness of divine powers. But at chapter 
ii, 4, where the record of generations begins, we first meet with the 
name Jehovah, the personal Revealer, who enters into covenant 
with his creatures, and places man under moral law. Creation, so 
to speak, began with the pluripotent God— Eiohim; its completion 
in the formation of man, and in subsequent developments, was 
wrought by Jehovah, the God of revelation, of law, and of iove. 
Having traced the generations of the heavens and the land through 
Adam down to Seth (iv, 25, 26), the writer next records the out- 
growths of that line in what he calls " the book of the generations 
of Adam " (v, 1). This book is no history of Adam's origin, tor 
that was incorporated in the generations of the heavens and tne 
land, but of Adam's posterity through Seth down to the time oi 
the flood. Next follow "the generations of Noah (vi, 9), then 
those of his sons Shem, Ham, and Japheth (x, 1), then those of Shem 
through Arphaxad to Terah (xi, 10-26), and then, in regular order, 
the generations of Terah (xi, 27, under which the whole history 
of Abraham is placed), Ishmael (xxv, 12), Isaac (xxv, 19), Esau 
(xxxvi, 1), and Jacob (xxxvii, 2). Hence the great design of the 
book was evidently to place on record the beginning and the 
earliest developments of human life and history. Keeping in mind 
this scope and structure of the book, we see its unity, and also 
find each section and subdivision sustaining a logical fitness and 
relation to the whole. Thus, too, the import of not a few passages 
becomes more clear and forcible. 

A very cursory examination of the Book of Exodus shows us 
Plan and scope that its great purpose is to record the history of the 
of Exodus. Exodus from Egypt and the legislation at Mt. Sinai, 
and it is readily divisible into two parts (1) chaps, i-xviii ; 
(2) xix-xl; corresponding to these two great events. But a closer 
examination and analysis reveal many beautiful and suggestive re- 
lations of the different sections. First, we have a vivid narrative 
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of the bondage of Israel (chaps, i-xi). It is sharply outlined in 
chapter i, enhanced by the account of Moses' early life and exile 
(chaps, ii-iv), and shown in its intense persistence by the account 
of Pharaoh's hardness of heart, and the consequent plagues which 
smote the land of Egypt (chaps, v-xi). Second, we have the 
redemption of Israel (chaps, xii-xv, 21). This is first typified by 
the Passover (chaps, xii-xiii, 16), realized in the marvels and tri- 
umphs of the march out of Egypt, and the passage of the Red Sea 
(xiii, 17-xiv, 31), and celebrated in the triumphal song of Moses 
(xv, 1-21). Then, third, we have the consecration of Israel 
(xv, 22-xl) set forth in seven sections. (1) The march from the 
Red Sea to Rephidim (xv, 22-xvii, 7), depicting the first free activ- 
ities of the people after their redemption, and their need of special 
Divine compassion and help. (2) Attitude of the heathen toward 
Israel in the cases of hostile Amalek and friendly Jethro (xvii, 8- 
xviii). (3) The giving of the Law at Sinai (xix-xxiv). (4) The 
tabernacle planned (xxv-xxvii). (5) The Aaronic priesthood and 
sundry sacred services ordained (xxviii-xxxi). (6) The backslid- 
ings of the people punished, and renewal of the covenant and laws 
(xxxii-xxxiv). (1) The tabernacle constructed, reared, and filled 
with the glory of Jehovah (xxxv-xl). 

These different sections of Exodus are not designated by special 
headings, like those of Genesis, but are easily distinguished as so 
many subsidary portions of one whole, to which each contributes 
its share, and in the light of which each is seen to have peculiar 
significance. 

Many have taken in hand to set forth in order the course of 
thought in the Epistle to the Romans. There can be subjectand 
no doubt, to those who have closely studied this epistle, £pto5e°to *«» 
that, after his opening salutation and personal address, Roman*, 
the apostle announces his great theme in verse 16 of the first chap- 
ter. It is the Gospel considered as the power of God unto salvatio?t 
to every believer, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. This is not 
formally announced as the thesis, but it manifestly expresses, in a 
happy personal way, the scope of the entire epistle. " It had for 
its end," says Alford, " the settlement, on the broad principles of 
God's truth and love, of the mutual relations and union in Christ 
of God's ancient people and the recently engrafted world. What 
wonder, then, if it be found to contain an exposition of man's un- 
worthiness and God's redeeming love, such as not even Holy Scrip- 
ture itself elsewhere furnishes?" l 

In the development of his plan the apostle first spreads out before 
1 Greek Testament ; Prolegomena to Romans. 
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us an appalling portraiture of the heathen world, and adds, that 
even the Jew, with. all his advantage of God's revelation, is under 
the same condemnation; for by the law the whole world is involved 
in sin, and exposed to the righteous judgment of God. This is the 
first division (i, 18-iii, 20). The second, which extends to the close 
of the eighth chapter, and ends with a magnificent expression of 
Christian confidence and hope, discusses and illustrates the propo- 
sition stated at its beginning: "Now, apart from law, a righteous- 
ness of God has been manifested, being witnessed by the law and 
the prophets, even a righteousness of God through faith of Jesus 
Christ unto all them that believe" (Hi, 21). Under this head we 
find unfolded the doctrine of justification by faith, and the pro- 
gressive glorification of the new man through sanctification of the 
Spirit. Then follows the apostle's vindication of the righteousness 
of God in casting off the Jews and calling the Gentiles (chaps, 
ix-xi), an argument that exhibits throughout a yearning for Is- 
rael's salvation, and closes with an outburst of wondering emo- 
tion over the " depth of riches and wisdom and knowledge of God," 
and a doxology (xi, 33-36). The concluding chapters (xii-xvi) con- 
sist of a practical application of the great lessons of the epistle in 
exhortations, counsels, and precepts for the Church, and numerous 
salutations and references to personal Christian friends. 

It will be found that a proper attention to this general plan and 
scope of the Epistle will greatly help to the understanding of ita 
smaller sections. 

Having ascertained the general scope and plan of a book of 
Scripture, we are more fully prepared to trace the context and bear- 
Context of par- ing 8 of its particular parts. The context, as we hare 
ticuiar passages, observed, may be near or remote, according as we seek 
its immediate or more distant connexion with the particular word 
or passage in hand. It may run through a few verses or a whole 
section. The last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah exhibit a marked 
unity of thought and style, but they are capable of several subdivis- 
ions. The celebrated Messianic prophecy in chapters lii, 13-liii, 12, 
is a complete whole in itself, but most unhappily torn asunder by 
the division of chapters. But, though forming a clearly defined 
section by themselves, these fifteen verses must not be severed from 
their context, or treated as if they had no vital connexion with 
what precedes and what follows after. Alexander justly condemns 
" the radical error of supposing that the book is susceptible of dis- 
tribution into detached and independent parts." ' It has its divis- 
ions more or less clearly defined, but they cling to each other, 
1 Later Prophecies of Isaiah, p. 247. New York, 1847. 
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and are interwoven with each other, and form a living whole. It 
is beautifully observed by Nagelsbach, that " chapters xlix-lvii are 
like a wreath of glorious flowers intertwined with black ribbon ; or 
like a song of triumph, through whose muffled tone there courses 
the melody of a dirge, yet so that gradually the mournful chords 
merge into the melody of the song of triumph. And at the same 
time the discourse of the prophet is arranged with so much art that 
the mourning ribbon ties into a great bow exactly in the middle. 
For chapter liii forms the middle of the entire prophetic cycle of 
chapters xl-lxvi." l 

The immediate connexion with what precedes may be thus seen : 
In Hi, 1-12, the future salvation of Israel is glowingly depicted as 
a restoration more glorious than that from the bondage of Egypt 
or from Assyrian exile. Jerusalem awakes and rises from the dust 
of ruin; the captive is released from fetters; the feet of fleet mes- 
sengers speed with good tidings, and the watchmen take up the 
glad report, and sound the cry of redemption. And then (verse 11) 
an. exhortation is sounded to depart from all pollution and bondage, 
and the sublime exodus is contrasted (verse 12) with the hasty 
flight from Egypt, but with the assurance that, as of old, Jehovah 
would still be as the pillar of cloud and fire before them and behind 
them. At this our passage begins, and the thought naturally turns 
to the great Leader of this spiritual exodus — a greater than Moses, 
even though that ancient servant qf Jehovah was faithful in all his 
house (Num. xii, 7). Our prophet proceeds to delineate Him whose 
sufferings and sorrows for the transgressions of his people far tran- 
scended those of Moses, and whose final triumph through the fruit 
of the travail of his soul shall be also infinitely greater. 

The much-disputed passage in Matt, xi, 12 can be properly ex- 
plained only by special regard to the context. Literally Matt, xi, 12 ex- 
translated, the verse reads: "From the days of John JBSiJoS 
the Baptist until now, the kingdom of the heavens text. 
suffers violence (/3td<CT<M), and violent ones are seizing upon it." 
There are seven different ways in which this passage has been 
explained. 

1. The violence here mentioned is explained by one class of in- 
terpreters as a hostile violence — the kingdom is violently persecuted 
by its enemies, and violent persecutors seize on it as by storm. 
The words themselves would not unnaturally bear such a mean- 
ing, but we find nothing in the context to harmonize with a refer- 
ence to hostile forces, or violent persecution. 

2. Fritzsche translates Pid£erat by magna vi praedicatur (is 

1 Commentary on Isaiah, Hi, 13, in Lange's Biblework. 
8 
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proclaimed with great power) ; but this is contrary to the meaning 
of the word, and utterly without warrant. 

3. The most common interpretation is that which takes (kd£er<u 
in a good sense, and explains it of the eager and anxious struggles 
of many to enter into the new kingdom of God. This view, how- 
ever, is open to the twofold objection, that it does not allow the 
word Pid£ercu its proper significance, and it has no relevancy to the 
context. It could scarcely be said of the blind, the lame, the lepers, 
the deaf, the dead, and the poor, mentioned in verse 5, that they 
took the kingdom by violence, for whatever violence was exerted 
in their case proceeded not from them but from Christ. 

4. According to Lange " the expression is metaphorical, denoting 
the violent bursting forth of the kingdom of heaven, as the kernel 
of the ancient theocracy, through the husk of the Old Testament. 
John and Christ are themselves the violent who take it by force — 
the former, as commencing the assault; the latter, as completing 
the conquest. Accordingly, this is a figurative description of the 
great era which had then commenced." ! So far as this exposition 
might describe an era which began with John, it would cer- 
tainly have relevancy to the immediate context ; but no such era 
of a violent bursting forth of the kingdom of heaven had as yet 
opened. The kingdom of God was not yet come; it was only at 
hand. Besides, the making of both John and Christ the violent 
ones, in the sense of breaking ojen the husk of the Old Testament 
to let the kingdom of the heavens out, is a far-fetched and most 
improbable idea. 

5. Others take Pid^ercu in a middle sense: the kingdom of heaven 
violently breaks in — forcibly introduces itself, or thrusts itself for- 
ward in spite of all opposition. This usage of the word may be 
allowed ; but the interpretation it offers is open to the same objec- 
tion as that of Lange just given. It cannot be shown that there 
was any such violent breaking in of the kingdom of God from the 
days of John the Baptist to the time when Jesus spoke these words. 
Besides, it is difficult, on this view, to explain satisfactorily the 
pcaorcUy violent ones, mentioned immediately afterward. 

0. Stier combines a good and a bad sense in the use of (kd^ercu : 
"The word has here no more and no less than its active sense, 
which passes into the middle. The kingdom of heaven proclaims 
itself loudly and openly, breaking in with violence; the poor are 
compelled (Luke xiv, 23) to enter it ; those who oppose it. are con- 
strained to take offence. In short, all things proceed urgently with 
it ; it goes with mighty movement and impulse ; it works effectually 
1 Commentary, in loco. 
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upon all spirits on both sides and on all sides. ... Its constrain- 
ing power does violence to all ; but it excites, at the same time, in 
the case of many, obstinate opposition. He who will not submit to 
it, must be offended and resist ; and he, too, who yields to it, must 
press and struggle through this offence. Thus the kingdom of 
heaven does and suffers violence, both in its twofold influence." 1 
Hence, according to Stier, the violent ones are either good or bad, 
since both classes are compelled to take some part in the general 
struggle, either for or against. This exposition, however, is with- 
out sufficient warrant in the history of the time, " from the days 
of John the Baptist until now/' and it puts too many shades of 
meaning on the word (kaarai. Besides, this view also has no clear 
relevancy to the context. 

7. We believe the true view will be attained only by giving each 
word its natural meaning, and keeping attention strictly to the con- 
text. The common meaning of 0td£o> is to take something by force, 
to carry by storm, as a besieged city or fortress ; and it here refers 
most naturally to the violent and hasty efforts to seize upon the 
kingdom of God which had been conspicuous- since the beginning of 
the ministry of John. For this view seems to be demanded by the 
context. John had heard, in his prison, about the works of Christ, 
and, anxious and impatient for the glorious manifestation of the 
Messiah, sent two of his disciples to put the dubious question, " Art 
thou he that is coming, or look we for another?" (Matt, xi, 2, 3). 
Jesus' answer (verses 4-6) was merely a statement of his mighty 
works, and of the preaching of the Gospel to the poor — Old 
Testament prophetic evidence that the days of the Messiah were 
at hand— and the tacit rebuke: "Blessed is he whosoever shall not* 
be offended (oKavdaJuo&q find occasion of stumbling) in me," was . 
evidently meant for John's impatience. When John's disciples 
went away Jesus at once proceeded to speak of John's char- 
acter and standing before the multitudes: When ye all flocked 
to the wilderness to hear John preach, did ye expect to find a 
wavering reed, or a finely dressed courtier? Or did ye expect, 
rather, to see a prophet? Yes, he exclaims, much more than a 
prophet. For he was the Messiah's messenger, himself prophe- 
sied of in the Scriptures (Mai. iii, 1). He was greater than all the 
prophets who were before him; for he stood upon the very verge 
of the Messianic era and introduced the Christ. But, with all his 
greatness, he misunderstands the kingdom of heaven ; and from his 
days until now the kingdom of heaven suffers violence from many 
who, like him, think it may be forced into manifestation. That king- 
1 Words of the Lord Jesus, in loco. 
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dom comes according to an ordered progress. First, the prophets 
and the law until John — the Elijah foretold in Mai. iv, 5. John 
was but the forerunner of Christ, preparing his way, and Christ's 
manifestation in the flesh was not his coming in his kingdom. 
Herein, we think, expositors have generally misapprehended our 
Lord's doctrine. Thus Nast : " The Lord speaks of the absolutely 
certain and momentous fact that the kingdom of heaven has come, 
proclaims its presence, and sends forth its invitations in tones not 
to be misunderstood (verse 15)." ! We believe, on the contrary, that 
this is a grave misunderstanding of our Lord's words. He neither 
says, nor necessarily implies, that his kingdom has come. John's 
preaching and Christ's preaching alike declared the kingdom to be 
at hand, and not fully come. Compare Matt, iii, 2 and iv, 17. But 
from the beginning of this gospel men had been over anxious to 
have the kingdom itself appear, and in this sense it was suffering 
violence, both by an inward impatience and zeal, such as John him- 
self had just now exhibited, and by an open and outward clamour, 
such as was exhibited by those who would fain have taken Jesus 
by force and made him king (John vi, 15). This same kind of vio- 
lence is to be understood in the parallel passage in Luke xvi, 16. 
The preaching of " the Gospel of the kingdom " was the occasion of 
a violence of attitude regarding it. Every man would fain enter 
violently into it. 

The word (kd£erai 9 accordingly, denotes not altogether a hostile 
violence, nor yet, on the other hand, a commendable zeal; but it 
may combine in a measure both of these conceptions. Stier finely 
says: "In a case where exegesis perseveringly disputes which of 
the two views of a passage capable of two senses is correct, it is 
generally found that both are one in a third deeper meaning, and 
that the disputants in both cases have both right and wrong in their 
argument." a The word in question may combine both the good and 
the bad senses of violence : not, however, in the manner in which 
Stier explains, as above, but as depicting the violent zeal of those 
who would hurry the kingdom of God into a premature manifesta- 
tion. Such a zeal might be laudable in its general aim, but very 
mistaken in its spirit and plan, and therefore deserving of rebuke. 

The context of Gal. v, 4, must be studied in order to apprehend 
Gai. v, 4, to be the force and scope of the words: " Ye are fallen away 
fmmSecon- from g rac e." The apostle is contrasting justification 
text. by faith in Christ with justification by an observance 

of the law, and he argues that these two are opposites, so that one 

1 English Commentary on Matthew, in loco. 
8 Words of the Lord Jesus, on Matt, xi, 12. 
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necessarily excludes the other. He who receives circumcision as a 
means of justification (verse 2) virtually excludes Christ, whose 
gospel calls for no such work. If one seeks justification in a law 
of works, he binds himself to keep the whole law (verse 3); for 
then not circumcision only, but the whole law, must be minutely 
observed. Then, with a marked emphasis and force of words, he 
adds: "Ye were severed from Christ, whoever of you are being 
(assuming to be) justified in law, ye fell away from grace." Ye cut 
yourselves off from the system of grace (ttjc x&Q 1 toc). The word 
grace, then, is here to be understood not as a gracious attainment 
of personal experience, but as the gospel system of salvation. From 
this system they apostatized who sought justification in law. 

It will be obvious from the above that the connexion of thought 
in any given passage may depend on a variety of con- Tbe ^^^ 
siderations. It may be a historical connexion, in that may be histoi-u 
facts or events recorded are connected in a chronolog- doJnnaMcTio^ 
ical sequence. It may be historico-dogmatic, in that a <*i. or psycbo- 
doctrinal discourse is connected with some historic fact 
or circumstance. It maybe a logical connexion, in that the thoughts 
or arguments are presented in logical order; or it may be psycho- 
logical, because dependent on some association of ideas. This latter 
often occasions a sudden breaking off from a line of thought, and 
may serve to explain some of the parenthetical passages and in- 
stances of anacoluthon so frequent in the writings of Paul. 

Too much stress cannot well be laid upon the importance of 
closely studying the context, scope, and plan. Many a importance ot 
passage of Scripture will not be understood at all with- ^text? *»££ 
out the help afforded by the context; for many a sen- and plan, 
tence derives all its point and force from the connexion in which 
it stands. So, again, a whole section may depend, for its proper 
exposition, upon our understanding the scope and plan of the 
writer's argument. How futile would be a proof text drawn 
from the Book of Job unless, along with the citation, it were ob- 
served whether it were an utterance of Job himself, or of one of his 
three friends, or of Elihu, or of the Almighty! Even Job's celebrated 
utterance in chapter xix, 25-27, should be viewed in reference to 
the scope of the whole book, as well as to his intense anguish and 
emotion at that particular stage of the controversy. 1 

1 Some religious teachers are fond of employing scriptural texts simply as mottoes, 
with little or no regard to their true connexion. Thus they too often adapt them to 
their u*e by imparting to them a factitious sense foreign to their proper scope and 
meaning. The seeming gain in all such cases is more than counterbalanced by the 
loss and danger that attend the practice. It encourages the habit of interpreting 
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" In considering the connexion of parts in a section,'* says David- 
en ticai tact 80n ' " an< * th e amount of meaning they express, acute- 
and ability ness and critical tact are much needed. We may be 
needed. ft ^j e ^ te u ^ e significations of single terms, and yet be 

utterly inadequate to unfold a continuous argument. A capacity 
for verbal analysis does not impart the talent of expounding an 
entire paragraph. Ability to discover the proper causes, the nat- 
ural sequence, the pertinency of expressions to the subject dis- 
cussed, and the delicate distinctions of thought which characterize 
particular kinds of composition, is distinct from the habit of care- 
fully tracing out the various senses of separate terms. It is a 
higher faculty; not the child of diligence, but rather of original, 
intellectual ability. Attention may sharpen and improve, but can- 
not create it. All men are not endowed with equal acuteness, nor 
fitted to detect the latent links of associated ideas by their outward 
symbols. They cannot alike discern the idiosyncrasies of various 
writers as exhibited in their composition. But the verbal philolo- 
gist is not necessarily incapacitated by converse with separate signs 
of ideas from unfolding the mutual bearings of an entire paragraph. 
Imbued with a philosophic spirit, he may successfully trace the 
connexion subsisting between the various parts of a book, while he 
notes the commencement of new topics, the propriety of their posi- 
tion, the interweaving of argumentation, interruptions and digres- 
sions, and all the characteristic peculiarities exhibited m a particular 
composition. In this he may be mightily assisted by a just per- 
ception of those particles which have been designated hrea Trrepo- 
evra [winged words], not less than by sympathy with the spirit of 
the author whom he seeks to understand. By placing himself as 
much as possible in the circumstances of the writer, and contem- 
plating from the same elevation the important phenomena to 
which his rapt mind was directed, he will be in a favourable po- 
sition for understanding the parts and proportions of a connected 
discourse." 1 

Scripture in an arbitrary and fanciful way, and thus furnishes the teachers of error 
with their most effective weapon. The practice cannot be defended on any plea of 
necessity. The plain words of Scripture, legitimately interpreted according to their 
proper scope and context, contain a fulness and comprehensiveness of meaning suffi- 
cient for the wants of all men in all circumstances. That piety alone is robust and 
healthful which is fed, not by the fancies and speculations of the preacher who prac- 
tically puts his own genius above the word of God, but by the pure doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Bible, unfolded in their true connexion and meaning. Barrows, Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible, p. 456. 
1 Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 240. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COMPARISON OF PARALLEL, PASSAGES. 

There are portions of Scripture in the exposition of which Tie are 
not to look for help in the context or scope. The Book some parts of 
of Proverbs, for example, is composed of numerous 5S?£3SJ22l 
separate aphorisms, many of which' have no necessary text, 
connection with each other. The book itself is divisible into sev- 
eral collections of proverbs; and separate sections, like that con- 
cerning the evil woman in chapter vii, and the words of wisdom in 
chapters viii and ix, have a unity and completeness in themselves, 
through which a connected train of thought is discernible. But 
many of the proverbs are manifestly without connexion with what 
precedes or follows. Thus the twentieth and twenty-first chapters 
of Proverbs may be studied ever so closely, and no essential con- 
nexion of thought appeai-s to hold any two of the verses together. 
The same will be found true of other portions of this book, which 
from its very nature is a collection of apothegms, each one of which 
may stand by itself as a concise expression of aphoristic wisdom. 
Several parts of the Book of Ecclesiastes consist of proverbs, solilo- 
quies, and exhortations, which appear to have no vital relation to 
each other. Such, especially, are to be found in chapters v-x. 
Accordingly, while the scope and general subject-matter of the 
entire book are easily discerned, many eminent critics have de- 
spaired of finding in it any definite plan or logical arrangement. 
The Gospels, also, contain some passages which it is impossible to 
explain as having any essential connexion with either that which 
precedes or follows. 

On such isolated texts, as also on those not so isolated, a compar- 
ison of parallel passages of Scripture often throws much value of parai- 
light. For words, phrases, and historical or doctrinal m !»*«*». 
statements, which in one place are difficult to understand, are often 
set forth in clear light by the additional statements with which they 
stand connected elsewhere. Thus, as shown above (pp. 113-116), 
the comparatively isolated passage in Luke xvi, 16, is much more 
clear and comprehensive when studied in the light of its context in 
Matt, xi, 12. Without the help of parallel passages, some words and 
statements of the Scripture would scarcely be intelligible. As we as- 
certain the usu8 loqvendi of words from a wide collation of passages 
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in which they occur, so the sense of an entire passage may be elu- 
cidated by a comparison with its parallel in another place. 4t The 
employment of parallel passages," says Immer, " must go hand in 
hand with attention to the connexion. The mere explanation ac- 
cording to the connexion often fails to secure the certainty that is 
desired, at least in cases where the linguistic usage under consider- 
ation and the analogous thought cannot at the same time be other- 
wise established." ' 

" In comparing parallels," says Davidson, " it is proper to observe 
a certain order. In the first place we should seek for parallels in 
the writings of the same author, as the same peculiarities of con- 
ception and modes of expression are liable to return in different 
works proceeding from one person. There is a certain configura- 
tion of mind which manifests itself in the productions of one man. 
Each writer is distinguished by a style more or less his own; by 
characteristics which would serve to identify him with the emana- 
tions of his intellect, even were his name withheld. Hence the 
reasonableness of expecting parallel passages in the writings of one 
author to throw most light upon each other." ■ 

But we should also remember that the Scriptures of the Old and 
The Biwe a self- New Testaments are a world by themselves. Although 
interpreting written at sundry times, and devoted to many differ- 
ent themes, taken altogether they constitute a self- 
interpreting book. The old rule, therefore, that "Scripture must 
be interpreted by Scripture," is a most important principle of sa- 
cred hermeneutics. But we must avoid the danger of overstepping 
in this matter. Some have gone too far in trying to make Daniel 
explain the Revelation of John, and it is equally possible to distort 
a passage in Kings or in Chronicles by attempting to make it par- 
allel with some statement of Paul. In general we may expect to 
find the most valuable parallels in books of the same class. Histor- 
ical passages will be likely to be paralleled with historical, prophetic 
with prophetic, poetic with poetic, and argumentative and horta- 
tory with those of like character. Hosea and Amos will be likely 
to have more in common than Genesis and Proverbs; Matthew and 
Luke will be expected to be more alike than Matthew and one of 
the Epistles of Paul, and Paul's Epistles naturally exhibit many 
parallels both of thought and language. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that almost all we know of the 
history of the Jewish people is embodied in the Bible. The apoc- 
ryphal and pseudepigraphal books and the works of Josephus are 
the principal outside sources. These different books may, then, be 
hermeneutics of the New Testament, p. 159. • Hermeneutics, p. 251. 
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fairly expected to interpret themselves. Their spirit and purpose, 
their modes of thought and expression, their doctrinal teachings, 
and, to some extent, their general subject-matter, would be natu- 
rally expected to have a self -conformity. When, upon examina- 
tion, we find that this is the case, we shall the more fully appre- 
ciate the importance of comparing all parallel portions and reading 
them in each other's light. 

Parallel passages have been commonly divided into two classes, 
verbal and real, according as that which constitutes the Parana* verbal 
parallel consists in words or in like subject-matter, and real. 
Where the same word occurs in similar connexion, or in reference 
to the same general subject, the parallel is called verbal. The use 
of such parallel passages has been shown above in determining the 
meaning of words. 1 Real parallels are those similar passages in 
which the likeness or identity consists, not in words or phrases, but 
in facts, subjects, sentiments, or doctrines. Parallels of this kind 
are sometimes subdivided into historic and didactic, according as 
the subject-matter consists of historical events or matters of doc- 
trine. But all these divisions are, perhaps, needless refinements. 
The careful expositor will consult all parallel passages, whether 
they be verbal, historical, or doctrinal; but in actual interpretation 
he will find little occasion to discriminate formally between these 
different classes. 

The great thing to determine, in every case, is whether the pas- 
sages adduced are really parallel. A verbal parallel p^,^ mugt 
may be as real as one that embodies many correspond* have a real cor- 
ing sentiments, for a single word is often decisive of a nw****- 
doctrine or a fact. On the other hand, there may be a likeness of 
sentiment without any real parallelism. Proverbs xxii, 2, and 
xxix, 18, are usually taken as parallels, but a close inspection will 
show that though there is a marked similarity of sentiment, there 
is no essential identity or real parallelism. The first passage is: 
"Rich and poor meet together; maker of all of them is Jehovah." 
We need not assume that this meeting together is in the grave (Co- 
nant) or in the conflicts (Mfi?) of life in a hostile sense. The sec- 
ond passage, properly rendered, is: "The poor and the man of 
oppressions meet together; an enlightener of the eyes of both of 
them is Jehovah." Here the man of oppressions is not necessarily 
a rich man; nor is enlightener of the eyes an equivalent of maker in 
xxii, 2. Hence, all that can be properly said of these two passages 
is, that they are similar in sentiment, but not strictly parallel or 
identical in sense. 

'See above, pages 84, 85. 
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A careful comparison of the parables of the talents (Matt, xxv, 
14-30) and of the pounds (Luke xix, 11-27) will show that they 
have much in common, together with not a few things that are dif- 
ferent They were spoken at different times, in different places, 
and to different hearers. The parable of the talents deals only 
with the servants of the lord who went into a far country; that of 
the pounds deals also with his citizens and enemies who would not 
have him reign over them. Yet the great lesson of the necessity 
of diligent activity for the Lord in his absence is the same in both 
parables. 

A comparison of parallel passages is necessary in order to deter- 
The word hate mine the sense of the word hate in Luke xiv, 26 : " If 
pmS^wS anv one come8 unto me > an< * na ^es not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, • and brothers, and sis- 



ters, and even his own life besides, he cannot be my disciple." This 
statement appears at first to contravene the fifth commandment of 
the decalogue, and also to involve other unreasonable demands. It 
seems to stand opposed to the Gospel doctrine of love. But, turn- 
ing to Matt, x, 37, we find the statement in a milder form, and 
woven in a context which serves to disclose its full force and bear- 
ing. There the statement is: "He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me ; and he that loveth son or daugh- 
ter more than me is not worthy of me." The immediate context 
of this verse (verses 34-39), a characteristic passage of our Lord's 
more ardent utterances, sets its meaning in a clear light. " Do not 
-. -« think," he says, verse 34, " that I came to send peace 

Matt. x, 84-39. . J ' ' r 

on the earth ; 1 came not to send peace but a sword." 
He sees a world lying in wickedness, and exhibiting all forms of 
opposition to his messages of truth. With such a world he can 
make no compromise, and have no peace without, first, a bitter 
conflict. Such conflict he, therefore, purposely invites. He will 
conquer a peace, or else have none at all. " The telic style of ex- 
pression is not only rhetorical, indicating that the result is unavoid- 
able, but what Jesus expresses is a purpose — not the final design of 
his coming, but an intermediate purpose — in seeing clearly pre- 
sented to his view the reciprocally hostile excitement as a necessary 
transition, which he therefore, in keeping with his destiny as 
Messiah, must be sent first of all to bring forth." 1 Before his 
final purpose is accomplished he sees what bitter strifes must come; 
but the grand result will be well worth all the intermediate woes. 
Therefore he will call father, mother, child, although it cause many 
household divisions ; and so he adds, as explaining how he will send 
1 Meyer, Critical and Exegetical Commentary, in loco, 
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a sword rather than peace : " For I came to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ; and a man's foes shall 
be they of his own household." When this state of things shall 
come to pass, how many will be called upon to decide whether they 
will cleave to Christ, or to an unchristian father? Micah's words 
(vii, 6) will then be true. Son will oppose father, daughter will 
rise up against mother, and if one remains true to the Lord Christ, 
he will have to forsake his own household and kin. He cannot be 
a true disciple and love his parents or children more than Christ. 
Hence he must needs .set them aside, forsake them, love them less, 
and even oppose them, assuming toward them the hostile attitude 
of an enemy for Christ's sake. The import of hate, in Luke xiv, 26, 
is accordingly made clear. 

This peculiar meaning of the word is further confirmed by its use 
in Matt, vi, 24 : " No man can serve two masters : for 
either he will hate the one, and love the other ; or else * ' 
he will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon." Two masters, so opposite in nature as God and 
Mammon, cannot be loved and served at one and the same time. The 
love of the one necessarily excludes the love of the other, and nei- 
ther will be served with a divided heart. In the case of such essen- 
tial opposites, a lack of love for one amounts to a disloyal enmity — 
the root of all hatred. Another parallel, illustrative of this impres- 
sive teaching, is to be found in Deut. xiii, 6-11, where it is enjoined 
that, if brother, son, daughter, wife, or friend entice one to idolatry, 
he shall not only not consent, but he shall not have pity on the 
seducer, and shall take measures to have him publicly punished as 
an enemy of God and his people. Hence we derive the lesson that 
one who opposes our love and loyalty to God or Christ is the worst 
possible enemy. Compare also John xii, 25; Rom. ix, 13; Mai. 
i, 2, 3; Deut. xxi, 15. 

The true interpretation of Jesus' words to Peter, in Matt, xvi, 18, 
will be fully apprehended only by a comparison and careful study 
of all the parallel texts. Jesus says to Peter, " Thou ^^ a Uv j^ 
art Peter (nerpog), and upon this petra (or rock, knl stone. Matt, ivi, 
rairrq tq nerp^) y will I build my Church, and the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against her." How is it possible 
from this passage alone to decide whether the rock (nirpa) refers 
to Christ (as Augustine and Wordsworth), or to Peter's confession 
(Luther and many Protestant divines), or to Peter himself? It is 
noticeable that in the parallel passages of Mark (viii, 27-30) and 
Luke (ix, 18-21) these words of Christ to Peter do not occur. The 
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immediate context presents us with Simon Peter, as the spokesman 
and representative of the disciples, answering Jesus' question with 
the bold and confident confession, " Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God." Jesus was evidently moved by the fervid words 
of Peter, and said to him, " Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, for 
flesh and blood revealed it not to thee, but my Father who is in the 
heavens." Whatever knowledge and convictions of Jesus' messiah- 
ship and divinity the disciples had attained before, this noble con- 
f ession of Peter possessed the newness and glory of a special revela- 
tion. It was not the offspring of " flesh and blood," that is, not of 
natural human birth or origin, but the spontaneous outburst of a 
divine inspiration from heaven. Peter was for the moment caught 
up by the Spirit of God, and, in the glowing fervour of such in- 
spiration, spoke the very word of the Father. He was accordingly 
pronounced the blessed QuucdQiog) or happy one. 

Turning now to the narrative of Simon's introduction to the 
John i, 4i-« Saviour (John i, 41-43), we compare the first mention 
compared. f the name Peter. He was led into the presence of 
Jesus by his own brother Andrew, and Jesus, gazing on him, said, 
" Thou art Simon, the son of Jonah ; thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is interpreted Peter" (neTpog). Thus, at the beginning, he 
tells him what he is and what he shall be. A doubtful character at 
that time was Simon, the son of Jonah; irritable, impetuous, un- 
stable, irresolute ; but Jesus saw a coming hour when he would be- 
come the bold, strong, abiding, memorable stone (Peter), the typ- 
ical and representative confessor of the Christ. Reverting again 
to the passage in Matthew, it is easy to see that, through his in- 
spired confession of the Christ, the Son of the living God, Simon 
has attained the ideal foreseen and foretold by his Lord. He has 
now become Peter indeed; now "thou art Peter," not "shalt be 
called Peter." Accordingly, we cannot avoid the conviction that 
the manifest play on the words petros and petra (in Matt, xvi, 18,) 
has a designed and important significance, and also an allusion to 
the first bestowal of the name on Simon (John i, 43) ; as if the Lord 
had said : Remember, Simon, the significant name I gave thee at 
our first meeting. Then I said, Thou shalt be called Peter; now 
I say unto thee, Thou art Peter. 

But there is doubtless a designed significance in the change from 
petros and petros to petra y in Matt, xvi, 18. It is altogether prob- 
petra. able that there was a corresponding change in the 

Aramaic words used by our Lord on this occasion. He may, per- 
haps, have employed merely the simple and emphatic forms of the 
Aramaic word Cephas (*pa and KB*?). What, then, is meant by 
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the n&roa, petra, on which Christ builds his Church? In answer- 
ing this question we inquire what other scriptures say about the 
building of the Church, and in Eph. ii, 20-22 we find it written 
that Christian believers constitute "the household of Epfiesians ii, 
God, having been built upon the foundation of the a °- 28 compared, 
apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner- 
stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, grows unto 
a holy temple in the Lord ; in whom ye also are builded together 
for a habitation of God in the Spirit." Having made the natural 
and easy transition from the figure of a household to that of the 
structure in which the household dwells, the apostle speaks of the 
latter as " built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets." 
The prophets here intended are doubtless the New Testament 
prophets referred to in chapters iii, 5 and iv, 11. 

The foundation of the apostles and prophets has been explained 

(1) as a genitive of apposition — the foundation which ^ „ „ 

. . , - , ■• * . * RMndatlon of 

is constituted of apostles and prophets; that is, the the apostles 

apostles and prophets are themselves the foundation and pr °P het8 - 

(so Chry808tom, Olshausen, De Wette, and many others) ; (2) as a 

genitive of the originating cause — the foundation laid by the 

apostles (Calvin, Koppe, Harless, Meyer, Eadie, EHicott) ; (3) as a 

genitive of possession — the apostles and prophets' foundation, that 

is, the foundation upon which they as well as all other believers are 

builded (Beza, Bucer, Alford). We believe that in the breadth 

and fulness of the apostle's conception, there is room for all these 

thoughts, and a wider comparison of Scripture corroborates this 

view. In Gal. ii, 9, James, Cephas, and John are spoken of as 

pillars (orvkoi), foundation-pillars, or columnar supports, of the 

Church. In the apocalyptic vision of the New Jerusalem, which is 

"the bride, the wife of the Lamb" (Rev. xxi, 9), it is said that 

" the wall of the city has twelve foundations, and upon 

Rev xxi 14 

them twelve names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb" 

(Rev. xxi, 14). Here it is evident that the apostles are conceived 

as foundation-stones, forming the substructure of the Church ; and 

with this conception " the foundation of the apostles and prophets " 

(Eph. ii, 20) may be taken as genitive of apposition. But in 1 Cor. 

iii, 10, the apostle speaks of himself as a wise architect, 

i . * i ■ / « » * »« i* >. i* Cor. HI, 10. 

laying a foundation {depeteov Z&rjtca, a foundation I 

laid). Immediately after (verse 11) he says: "Other foundation 
can no one lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ." This 
foundation Paul himself laid when he founded the Church of Cor- 
inth, and first made known there the Lord Jesus Christ. Having 
once laid this foundation, no man could lay another, although he 
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might build thereupon. Paul himself could not have laid another 
had some one else been first to lay this foundation in Corinth 
(compare Bom. xv> 20). How he laid this foundation he tells in 
chap, ii, 1-5, especially when he says (verse 2) "I determined not 
to know any thing among you except Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied." So then, in this sense, Ephesians ii, 20 may be taken as gen- 
itive of the originating cause — the foundation which the apostles 
laid. At the same time we need not overlook or ignore the fact 
presented in 1 Cor. iii, 11, that Jesus is himself the foundation, that 
is, Jesus Christ — including his person, work, and doctrine — is the 
great fact on which the Church is builded, and without which there 
could be no redemption. Hence the Church itself, according to- 
1 Tim. iii, 15, is the "pillar and basis (kdpaliopa) of the truth" 
Accordingly we hold that the expression " foundation of the apostles, 
and prophets" (Eph. ii, 20) has a fulness of meaning which may in- 
clude all these thoughts. The apostles were themselves incorpor- 
ated in this foundation, and made pillars or foundation stones: 
they, too, were instrumental in laying this foundation and building 
upon it; and having laid it in Christ, and working solely through 
Christ, without whom they could do nothing, Jesus Christ hiinseli, 
as preached by them, was also conceived as the underlying basis 
and foundation of all (1 Cor. iii, 11). 

Another Scripture, in 1 Peter ii, 4, 5, should also be collated 
i Peter u, 4, 5, here, for it was written by the apostle to whom the 
compared. words of Matt, xvi, 18, were addressed, and seems to 
have been with him a thought that lingered like a precious mem- 
ory in the soul: "To whom (i. e., the gracious Lord just mentioned) 
approaching, a living stone, by men indeed disallowed, but before 
God chosen, precious, do ye also yourselves, as living stones, be 
built up a spiritual house." Here the Lord is himself presented as 
the elect and precious corner-stone (comp. verse 6), and at the same 
time Christian believers are also represented as living stones, built 
into the same spiritual temple. 

Coming back now to the text in Matt, xvi, 18, which Schaff pro- 
nounces " one of the prof oundest and most far-reaching prophetical, 
but, at the same time, one of the most controverted, sayings of the 
Saviour," l we are furnished, by the above collation of cognate Scrip- 
tures, with the means of apprehending its true import and signifi- 
cance. Filled with a divine inspiration, Peter confessed his Lord 
Christ, to the glory of God the Father (compare 1 John iv, 15, and 
Rom. x, 0), and in that blessed attainment and confession he be- 

'Lange's Commentary on Matthew, translated and annotated by Philip Schaff, 
p. 293. New York, 1864. Compare also Meyer, Alford, and Nast, in loco. 
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came the representative or ideal Christian confessor. In view of 
this, Jesus says to him: Now thou art Peter; thou art become a 
living stone, the type and representative of the multitude of living 
stones upon which I will build my Church. The change from the 
masculine nirpog to the feminine nerpa fittingly indicates that it is 
not so much on Peter, the man, the single and separate individual, 
as on Peter considered as the confessor, the type and representa- 
tive of all other Christian confessors, who are to be " builded to- 
gether for a habitation of God in the Spirit " (Eph. ii, 22). 

In the light of all these Scriptures we may see the impropriety 
and irrelevancy of what has been the prevailing Prot- Error of the 
estant interpretation, namely, making the Tr^rpo, rock, ^^ n £££ 
to be Peter's confession. "Every building," says Nast, pretation of 
"must have foundation stones. What is the founda- lriT P a - 
tion of the Christian Church on the part of man? Is it not — what 
Peter exhibited — a faith wrought in the heart by the Holy Ghost, 
and a confession with the mouth that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of the living God ? But this believing with the heart and confess- 
ing with the mouth is something personal; it cannot be separated 
from the living personality that believes and confesses. The 
Church consists of living men, and its foundation cannot be a mere 
abstract truth or doctrine apart from the living personality in 
which it is embodied. This is in accordance with the whole New 
Testament language, in which not doctrines or confessions, but 
men, are uniformly called pillars or foundations of the spiritual 
building." ' 

It is well known how large a portion of the three synoptic Gos- 
pels consists of parallel narratives of the words and works of 

1 Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, in loco. To the Roman Cath- 
olic interpretation, which explains these words as investing Peter and his successors 
v with a permanent primacy at Rome, Schaff opposes the following insuperable objec- 
tions : (1) It obliterates the distinction between petros and petra ; (2) it is inconsistent 
with the true nature of the architectural figure : the foundation of a building is one 
and abiding, and not constantly renewed and changed ; (3) it confounds priority of 
time with permanent superiority of rank ; (4) it confounds the apostolate, which, strict- 
ly speaking, is not transferable, but confined to the original personal disciples of 
Christ and inspired organs of the Holy Spirit, with the post-apostolic episcopate ; (5) it 
involves an injustice to the other apostles, who, as a body, are expressly called the 
foundation or foundation-stones of the Church ; (6) it contradicts the whole spirit of 
Peter's epistles, which is strongly antihierarchical, and disclaims any superiority over 
his bellow-presbyters; 1 (1) finally, it rests on gratuitous assumptions which can 
never be proven either exegetically or historically, viz., the transferability of Peter's 
primacy, and its actual transfer upon the bishop, not of Jerusalem, nor of Antioch 
(where Peter certainly was), but of Rome exclusively." See Lange's Matthew, in 
loco, page 297. 
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Jesus. St. Paul's account of the appearances of Jesus after the 
resurrection (xv, 4-7), and of the institution of the 
of scripture Lord's Supper (xi, 23-26), are well worthy of comparison 
parallel. ^^ ^ several Gospel narratives. 1 The Epistles of Paul 

to the Romans and to the Galatians, being each so largely devoted 
to the doctrine of righteousness through faith, should be studied 
together, for they have many parallels which help to illustrate each 
other. Not a few parallel passages of the Ephesian and Colossian 
Epistles throw light upon each other. The second and third chap- 
ters of 2 Peter should be studied and expounded in connexion 
with the Epistle of Jude. The genealogies of Genesis, Chronicles, 
and Matthew and Luke, should be compared, as also large sections 
of the books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
We have in the Acts of the Apostles three separate accounts of 
Paul's conversion (chaps, ix, xxii, and xxvi), and all these illustrate 
and supplement each other. The many passages of the Old Testa- 
ment which are quoted or referred to in the New, are also parallels; 
but they are so specific in their nature as to call for special treat- 
ment in a future chapter. 

1 More than common discretion must be exercised by the interpreter of the New 
Testament with regard to the parallel passages in the Gospels, particularly in the 
synoptical Gospels. With respect to the latter chiefly, they often relate the same 
thing, sometimes they communicate the same conversation or saying of Jesus, but not 
in the same words. We have here, then, different accounts of the same occurrence 
or thing. But now the interpreter has no right to conclude from one evangelist to 
another without any limitation, and e. g. to explain and supplement the words of the 
Saviour, as recorded by one narrator, out of the account of another. For, in any 
difference in the accounts, the question is, what Jesus actually said. We must com- 
mence there, by making a distinction between what was actually said and what is 
communicated concerning it ; and with this last the interpreter has to deaL For in- 
stance, according to Matt, vi, 11, Jesus taught them to pray in the "Lord's Prayer:" 
Give us " this day " our daily bread ; according to Luke xi, S : Give us " day by day," 
etc. Now we have no right to say : therefore, this day — day by day. In the same 
prayer Matthew has it : " as we forgive," etc. (thus, standard) ; Luke : " for we also 
forgive," etc. (thus, reason for hearing the prayer). Now we may not say that the 
one is equal to the other. In like manner, also, we may not explain 1 Cor. xiv and 
Acts ii, 4-13 out of each other, and so confound them with each other. In the latter 
passage there is indeed mention of other (strange) languages (krtpai yX&ooat), in the 
former, on the contrary, not a word it* s-aid of " other " languages, but of tongues 
(yAuaaat); and in Acts ii the context of the narrative compels us quite as much 

to think of strange languages, as the context in 1 Cor. xiv decidedly forbids it. 

Doedes, Manual of Hermeneutics, pp. 100, 101. 
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. chapter Tin; 

THE HISTORICAL STANDPOINT. 

It is of the first importance, in interpreting a written document, to 

ascertain who the author was, and to determine the . _ - 

, _ 11. /. i . Importance of 

time, the place, and the circumstances of his writing, the historical 

The interpreter should, therefore, endeavour to take 8tand ' )0lnt - 
himself from the present, and to transport himself into the his- 
torical position of his alithor, look through his eyes, note his sur- 
roundings, feel with his heart, and catch his emotion. Herein we 
note the import of the term grammatico-A&toWca/ interpretation. 
* We are not only to grasp the grammatical import of words and 
sentences, but also to feel the force and bearing of the historical 
circumstances which may in any way have affected the writer. 
Hence, too, it will be seen how intimately connected may be the 
object or design of a writing and the occasion which prompted its 
composition. The individuality of the writer, his local surround- 
ings, his wants and desires, his relation to those for whom he 
wrote, his nationality and theirs, the character of the times when 
he wrote — all these matters are of the first importance to a thor- 
ough interpretation of the several books of Scripture. 

A knowledge of geography, history, chronology, and antiquities, 
has already been mentioned as an essential qualification Extenslve hiBm 
of the biblical interpreter. 1 Especially should he have toricai knowi- 
a clear conception of the order of events connected ate* 11 ** 88 "^ 
with the whole course of sacred history, such as the contempora- 
neous history, so far as it may be known, of the great nations and 
tribes of patriarchal times; the great world-powers of Egypt, As- 
syria, Babylon, and Persia, with which the Israelites at various 
times came in contact ; the Macedonian Empire, with its later 
Ptolemaic and Seleucidaic branches, from which the Jewish people 
suffered many woes, and the subsequent conquest and dominion of 
the Romans. The exegete should be able to take his standpoint 
anywhere along this line of history wherever he may find the age 
of his author, and thence vividly grasp the outlying circumstances. 
He should seek a familiarity with the customs, life, spirit, ideas, 
and pursuits of these different times and different tribes and 
1 See above, pp. 26, 27. 
9 
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» 
nations, so as to distinguish readily what belonged to one and what 

to another. By such knowledge he will be able not only to transport 
himself into any given age, but also to avoid confounding the ideas 
of one age or race with those of another. 

It is not an easy task for one to disengage himself from the liv- 
To transfer one- ing present, and thus transport himself into a past age. 
to^the^rem^e As we advance in general knowledge, and attain a 
past not easy, higher civilization, we unconsciously grow out of old 
habits and ideas. We lose the spirit of the olden times, and be- 
come filled with the broader generalization and more scientific pro- 
cedures of modern thought. The immensity of the universe, the 
vast accumulations of human study and research, the influence of 
great civil and ecclesiastical institutions, and the power of tradi- 
tional sentiment and opinions, govern and shape our modes of 
thought to an extent we hardly know. To tear oneself away from 
these, and go back in spirit to the age of Moses, or David, or 
Isaiah, or Ezra, or of Matthew and Paul, and assume the historic 
standpoint of any of those writers, so as to see and feel as they 
did — this surely is no easy task. Yet, if we truly catch the spirit 
and feel the living force of the ancient oracles of God, we need to 
apprehend them somewhat as they first thrilled the hearts of those 
for whom they were immediately given. 

Not a few devout readers of the Bible are so impressed with ex- 
Undue exaita- alted ideas of the glory and sanctity of the ancient 
Stntf to b " to wor thies, that they are liable to take the record of their 
avoided. lives in an unnatural light. To some it is difficult to 

believe that Moses and Paul were not acquainted with the events 
of modern times. The wisdom of Solomon, they imagine, must 
have comprehended all that man can know. Isaiah and Daniel 
must have discerned all future events as clearly as if they had 
already occurred. The writers of the New Testament must have 
known what a history and an influence their lifework would possess 
in after ages. To such minds the names of Abraham, Jacob, 
Joshua, Jephthah, and Samson, are so associated with holy 
thoughts and supernatural revelations that they half forget that 
they were men of like passions with ourselves. Such an undue 
exaltation of the sanctity of the biblical saints will be likely to 
interfere with a true historical exposition. The divine call and 
inspiration of prophets and apostles did not nullify or set aside 
their natural human powers, and the biblical interpreter should not 
allow his vision to be so dazzled by the glory of their divine mis- 
sion as to make him blind to facts of their history. Abraham's 
cunning and deceit, conspicuous also in Isaac and Jacob, Moses' 
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hasty passions, and the barbarous brutality of most of the judges 
and kings of Israel, are not to be explained away. They are facts 
which the interpreter must fully recognize; and the more fully and 
vividly all such facts are realized and set in their true light and 
bearing, the more accurately shall we apprehend the real import of 
the Scriptures. 

In the exposition of the Psalms, one of the first things to inquire 
after is the personal standpoint of the author. " The Hlrtort ^ 
historical occasions of the Psalms," says Hibbard, " Jiave casions of toe 
ever been regarded, by judicious commentators, as im- Psalms - 
portant aids to their interpretation, and the full exhibition of their 
beauty and power. In the explanation of a work on exact science, 
or of a metaphysical essay, no importance is attached to the exter- 
nal circumstances and place of the author at the time of writing. 
In such a case the work has no relation to passing events, but to 
the abstract and essential relations of things. Very different is the 
language of poetry, and indeed of almost all such books as the sa- 
cred Scriptures are, which were at first addressed to a particular 
people, or to particular individuals, for their moral benefit, and 
much of them occupied with the personal experiences of their 
authors. Here occasion, contact with outward things, the influence 
of external circumstances and of passing events, *play a conspicu- 
ous part in giving mould and fashion to the thoughts and feelings 
of the writer, scope and design to his subject, and meaning and 
pertinency to his words. It may be said of the Hebrew poets, as 
of those of all other nations, that the interpretation of their poetry 
is less dependent on verbal criticism than on sympathy with the 
feelings of the author, knowledge of his circumstances, and atten- 
tion to the scope and drift of his utterances. You must place 
yourself in his condition, adopt his sentiments, and be floated on- 
ward with the current of his feelings, soothed by his consolations, 
or agitated by the storm of his emotions." l 

Of many of the Psalms it is impossible now to determine the 
historical standpoint ; but not a few of them are so clear in their 
allusions as to leave no reasonable doubt as to the occasion on* 
which they were composed. There is, for example, no good rea- 
son for doubting the genuineness of the inscription to the third 
psalm, which refers the composition to David when he fled from- 
the face of his son Absalom. " From verse 5 we gather," says 
Perowne, "that the psalm is a morning hymn. With returning 
day there comes back on the monarch's heart the recollection of 

1 The Psalms, Chronologically Arranged, with Historical Introductions, General In, 
traduction, page 12. New York, 1856. 
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the enemies who threaten him — a nation up in arms against him, 
his own son heading the rebellion, his wisest and most trusted 
counsellor in the ranks of his foes (2 Sam. xv-xvii). Never, not 
even when hounded by Saul, had he found his position one of 
greater danger. The odds were overwhelmingly against him. 
This is a fact which he does not attempt to hide from himself: 
* How many are mine enemies; ' ' many rise up against me; 1 ' many 
say to my soul;' 'ten thousands of the people have set themselves 
against me ' (verses 1, 2, 6). Meanwhile, where are his friends, his 
army, his counsellors ? Not a word of allusion to any of them in 
the psalm. Yet he is not crushed; he is not desponding. Ene- 
mies may be thick as the leaves of the forest, and earthly friends 
may be few, or uncertain, or far off. But there is one Friend who 
cannot fail him, and to him David turns with a confidence and 
affection which lift him above all his fears. Never had he been 
more sensible of the reality and preciousness of the divine protec- 
tion. If he was surrounded by his enemies, Jehovah was his shield. 
If Shimei and his crew turned his glory into shame, Jehovah was 
his glory. If they sought to revile and degrade him, Jehovah was 
the lifter-up of his head. Nor did the mere fact of distance from 
Jerusalem separate between him and his God. He had sent back 
the ark and the priests, for he would not endanger their safety, and 
he did not trust in them as a charm, and he knew that Jehovah 
could still hear him from 'his holy mountain' (verse 4), could still 
lift up the light of his countenance upon him, and put gladness in. 
his heart (Psa. iv, 6, 7). Sustained by Jehovah, he had laid him 
down and slept in safety; trusting in the same mighty protection 
he would lie down again to rest. Enemies might taunt him, 
(verse 2), and friends might fail him, but the victory was Jeho- 
vah's, and he could break the teeth of the ungodly" (iii, 7, 8). 1 

The historical standpoint of a writer is so often intimately con- 
consider . the nected with his situation at the date of writing, thac 

Se^ime^t" botn the time and the P lace of th <* composition should 
composition, be considered together. The locality of the incidents 
recorded should also be closely studied and pictured before the 
mind. It adds much to one's knowledge and appreciation of bib- 
lical history to visit the lands trodden by patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles. Seeing Palestine is, indeed, a fifth gospel. A personal 
visit to Beer-sheba, Hebron, Jerusalem, Joppa, Nazareth, and the 
Sea of Galilee, affords a realistic sense of sacred narratives con- 
nected, with these places such as cannot otherwise be had. The 

'The Book of Psalms, New Translation, with Introductions and Notes. Introduction 
to Psalm iii Andover, 1876. 
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decalogue and the laws of Moses become more awful and impres- 
sive when read upon Mount Sinai, and the Lord's ngony in the 
garden thrills the soul with deeper emotion when meditated in the 
Kedron valley, beneath the old trees at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives. f • 

What a vividness and reality appear in the Epistles of Paul when 

we study them in connexion with the account of his , 

i. . 'ii ii i.i , J 00 ™ 1 ^ an* 

apostolic journeys and labours, and the physical and Epistles of 

political features of the countries through which he p * uL 
passed! Setting out from Antioch on his second missionary tour, 
accompanied by Silas, he passed through Syria and Cilicia, visiting, 
doubtless, his early home at Tarsus (Acts xv, 40, 41). Thence he 
passed over the vast mountain-barrier on the north of Cilicia, and, 
after visiting Derbe and Lystra, where he attached Timothy to him 
as a companion in travel, he went through the region of Phrygia 
and Galatia, where, notwithstanding his physical infirmity, he was 
received as an angel of God (Gal. iv, 13) Passing westward, and 
having been forbidden to preach in the western parts of Asia Minor 
(Acts xvi, 6), he came with his companions to Troas. " The district 
of Troas," observes Howson, " extending from Mt. Ida to the plain, 
watered by the Simois and the Scamander, was the scene of the 
Trojan War; and it was due to the poetry of Homer that the an- 
cient name of Priam's kingdom should be retained. This shore had 
been visited on many memorable occasions by the great men of this 
world. Xerxes passed this way when he undertook to conquer 
Greece. Julius Caesar was here after the battle of Pharsalia. But, 
above all, we associate this spot with a European conqueror of 
Asia, and an Asiatic conqueror of Europe, with Alexander of 
Macedon and Paul of Tarsus. For here it was that the enthusiasm 
of Alexander was kindled at the tomb of Achilles by the memory 
of his heroic ancestors; here he girded on his armour, and from 
this goal he started to overthrow the august dynasties of the East. 
And now the great apostle rests in his triumphal progress upon the 
same poetic shore; here he is armed by heavenly visitants with the 
weapons of a warfare that is not carnal, and hence he is sent forth 
to subdue all the powers of the West, and bring the civilization of 
the world into captivity to the obedience of Christ." l 

After the vision and the Macedonian call received at this place, 
he sailed from Troas and, came to Neapolis, and thence to Philippi, 
the scene of many memorable events (Acts xvi, 12-40), and thence 
on through Amphipolis, Apollonia, Thessalonica, and Berea, to 

1 Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St Paul, vol. i, page 280. Fourth 
American Edition. New York, 1855. 
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Athens. There Paul waited, alone (comp. 1 These, iii, 1), for his 
companions, but failed not meanwhile to preach the Gospel to the 
inquisitive Athenians, " standing in the midst of the Areopagus " 
(Acts xvii, 22). After this he passed on to Corinth, and founded 
there the Church* to which he subsequently addressed two of his 
imost important epistles. From Corinth, soon after his arrival, he 
sent his first epistle to the Thessalonians. From this standpoint 
.how lifelike and real are all the personal allusions and reminiscences 
of this his first epistle ! But that letter, in its vivid allusions to the 
.near coming of the Lord, awakened great excitement among the 
Thessalonians, and only a few months afterward we find him writ- 
ing his second epistle to them to allay this trouble of their minds, 
and to assure them that that day is not so near but that several 
important events must first come to pass (2 These, ii, 1-8). A 
grouping of all these facts and suggestions adds vastly to one's 
.interest in the study of Paul's epistles. 

Without pursuing further the course of the apostles life and 
.labours, enough has been said to show what light and interest a 
.knowledge of the time and place of writing gives to the Epistles of 
Paul. The situation and condition of the churches and persons ad- 
dressed in his epistles should also be carefully sought out. His 
subsequent epistles, especially those to the Corinthians, and those of 
Jhis imprisonment, would be shorn of half their interest and value 
but for the knowledge we elsewhere obtain of the persons, inci- 
dents, and places to which references are made. What a tender 
charm hangs about the Epistle to the Philippians from our knowl- 
edge of the apostle's first experiences in that Roman colo/iy, his . 
subsequent visits there, and the thought that he is writing from his 
imprisonment in Rome, and making frequent mention of his bonds 
(Phil, i, 7, 13, 14), and of their former kindnesses toward him (iv, 
J5-18). 1 

Thorough inquiries into the narratives of Scripture have evinced 
such inquiries tne mlnute accuracy of the sacred writers, and silenced . 
silence lnfldei many cavils of infidelity. The treatise of James Smith 
cavlls * on the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul * furnishes an 

unanswerable argument for the authenticity of the Acts of the 
Apostles, The author's practical experience as a sailor, his resi- 
dence at Malta, his familiar intercourse with the seamen of the 
Levant, and his study of the ships of the ancients, qualified him 

'Stanley's History of the Jewish Church, Farrar's and Geikie's works on the Life of 
Christ, and Farrar\ Conybeare and Howson's, and Lewin's Life and Epistles of St 
Paul, are especially rich in illustrations of the subject of this chapter. 

1 Third Edition. London, 1866. 
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pre-eminently to expound the last two chapters of the Acts. His 
volume is a monument of painstaking research, and throws more 
light uf>on the narrative of Paul's voyage from Caesarea to Rome 
than all that had been written previously on that subject. 1 

The great importance of ascertaining the historical standpoint 
of an author is notably illustrated by the controversy ^ 

v , * i a i * t , x* , J The historical 

over the date of the Apocalypse of John. If that pro- standpoint of 
phetical book was written before the destruction of tbe A P° cal n* e - 
Jerusalem, a number of its particular allusions must most naturally 
be understood as referring to that city and its fall. If, however, it 
was written at the end of the reign of Domitian (about A. D. 96), 
as many have believed, another system of interpretation is neces- 
sary to explain the historical allusions. 

Taking, first, the external evidence touching the date of the 
Apocalypse, it seems to us that no impartial mind can fail to see 
that it preponderates in favor of the later date. But when we 
scrutinize the character and extent of this evidence, it seems equally 
clear that no very great stress can safely be laid upon it. For it 
all turns upon the single testimony of Irenaaus, who ^^ 
wrote, according to the best authorities, about one hun- mony hangs on 
dred years after the death of John, and who says that Iren0BUB - 
in boyhood he had seen and conversed with Polycarp, and heard 
him speak of his familiar intercourse with John. 9 This fact would, 
of course, make his testimony of peculiar value, but, at the same 
time, it should be borne in mind that at an early age he removed to 

1 The following passage from lie win is a noteworthy illustration of the value of 
personal research in refuting captious objections to the historical accuracy of the Bi- 
ble. " It is objected to the account of the viper fastening upon Paul's- hand/' says 
Lewin, " that there is no wood in Malta, except at Bosquetta, and that there are 
no vipers in Malta. How, then, it is said, could the apostle have collected the sticks, 
and how could a viper have fastened upon his hand ? But when I visited the Bay of 
St. Paul, in 1851, by sea, I observed trees growing in the vicinity, and there were also 
fig-trees growing among the rocks at the water's edge where the vessel was wrecked. 
But there is a better explanation still. When I was at Malta in 1803, I went with 
two companions to the Bay of St. Paul by land, and this was at the same season of 
the year as when the wreck occurred. We now noticed on the shore, just opposite 
the scene of the wreck, eight or nine stacks of small faggots, and in the nearest stack 
I counted twenty-five bundles. They consisted of a kind of thorny heather, and had 
evidently been cut for firewood. As we strolled about, my companions, whom I had 
quitted to make an observation, put up a viper, or a reptile having the appearance of 
one, which escaped into the bundle of sticks. It may not have been poisonous, but 
was like an adder, and was quite different from the common snake ; one of my fel- 
low-travellers was quite familiar with the difference between snakes and adders, and 
could not well be mistaken." — The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. ii, page 208. 

* Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, book v, chap. xx. 
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the remote West, and became bishop of Lyons, in France, far from 
the associations of his early life. It would, therefore, have been no 
strange thing if he had somewhat confounded names and dates. 
His testimony is as follows : " We therefore do not run the risk of 
pronouncing positively concerning the name of the Antichrist [hid- 
den in the number 666, Rev. xiii, 18], for if it were necessary to 
have his name distinctly announced at the present time, it would 
doubtless have been announced by him who saw the Apocalypse; 
for it is not a great while ago that it [or he] was seen (ovde ydp rrpd 
ttoXXov x9& vov ^dSrj), but almost in our own generation, toward 
the end of Domitian's reign." l Here it should be noted that the 
subject of the verb kuyd&rj, was seen, is ambiguous, and may be 
either it, referring to the Apocalypse, or he> referring to John him- 
self. But allowing it to refer to the Apocalypse, we have then this 
testimony to the later date. 

But what external testimony have we besides? Only Eusebius, 
who lived and wrote a hundred years after Irenseus, and who ex- 
pressly quotes Irenaeus as his authority.* He also quotes Clement 
of Alexandria as saying that "after the tyrant was dead" John 
returned from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus." But it nowhere 
appears that Clement indicated who the tyrant was, or that he be- 
.lieved him to have been Domitian. It is Eusebius who puts that 
meaning in his words, and it is matter of notoriety that Eusebius 
himself, after quoting various opinions, leaves the question of the 
authorship of the Apocalypse in doubt. 4 Origen's testimony is also 
adduced, but he merely says that John was condemned by "the 
king of the Romans," not intimating at all who that king was, but 
calling attention to the fact that John himself did not name his 
persecutor. All other testimonies on the subject are later than 
these, and consequently of little or no value. If Eusebius was de- 
pendent on Irenaeus for his information, it is not likely that later 
writers drew from any other source. But that the voice of antiq- 
uity was not altogether uniform on this subject may be inferred ' 
from the fact that an ancient fragment of a Latin document, prob- 
ably as old as Iremeus' writings, mentions Paul as\ folio wing the 
order of his predecessor John in writing to seven dhurches. The 
value of this ancient fragment is its evidence of a' current notion 
that John's Apocalypse was written before the decease of Paul. 
Epiphanius dates John's banishment in the reign of Claudius Caesar, 
and* the superscription to the Syriac version of the Apocalypse 

^dversus Haereses, v, 30. 

8 See Eccles. History, book iii, 18 and v, 8. 'Ibid., book iii, 23. 

4 See especially Alf ord's Prolegomena to the Revelation. 
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places it in the reign of Nero. 1 No one would lay great stress upon 
any of these later statements, but putting them all together, and 
letting the naked facts stand apart, shorn of all the artful colour- 
ings of partisan writers, we find the external evidence of John's 
writing the Apocalypse at the close of Domitian's reign resting on 
the sole testimony of Irenseus, who wrote a hundred years after 
that date, and whose words admit of two different meanings. 

One clear and explicit testimony, when not opposed by other 
evidence, would be allowed by all fair critics to control the argu- 
ment; but not so when many other considerations tend to weaken 
it. It would seem much easier to account for the confusion of tra- 
dition on the date of John's banishment than to explain away the 
definite references of the Apocalypse itself to the temple, the court, 
and the city as still standing when the book was written. All tra- 
dition substantially agrees, that John's last years of labour were 
spent among the churches of Western Asia, and it is very possible 
that he was banished to the isle of Patmos during the reign of 
Domitian. That banishment may have occurred long after John 
had gone to the same island for another reason, and later writers, 
misapprehending the apostle's words, might have easily confounded 
the two events. 

John's own testimony is that he "was in the island which is 
called Patmos on account of the word of God (Sid rdv John's own 
\6yov rob $eov) and the testimony of Jesus" (Rev. i, 9). U!sA ^ on ^ 
Aif ord says, though he does not adopt this meaning, that " in St. 
Paul's usage, Sid would here signify for the sake of; that is, for the 
purpose of receiving ; so that the apostle would have gone to Pat- 
mos [not as an exile, but] by special revelation in order to receive 
this Apocalypse. Again, keeping to this meaning of did, these 
words may mean that he visited Patmos in pursuance of, for the 
purposes of, his ordinary apostolic employment, which might well 
be designated by these substantives."* This proper and all-suffi- 

1 See Stuart, Commentary on the Apocalypse, vol. i, pp. 265-269. 

"Greek Testament, in loco. See also De Wette, in loco. Alford's "three objec- 
tions 1 * appear to us without force; for (1) the mention of tribulation and patience in 
this verse by no means requires us to understand that he was then suffering from ban- 
ishment (2) The parallels (chap, vi, 9; xx, 4) which he cites to determine the use 
of 6t& are offset by its use in ii, h ; iv, 1 1 ; xii, 1 1 ; xiii, 14 ; xviii, 10, 15, in all which 
places, as also in vi, 9 and xx, 4, it is to be understood as setting forth the ground or 
reaion of what is stated. This meaning holds alike, whether we believe that John 
went to Patmos freely or as an exile, on account of the word of God. Comp. Winer, 
N. T. Grammar, § 49, on <5t<5. (3) The traditional banishment of John to Patmos may 
have occurred, as we have shown above, long after he had first gone there on account 
of the testimony of Jesus. 
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cient explanation of his words allows us to suppose that John re* 
'ceived the Revelation in Patmos, whither he had gone, either by 
some special divine call, or in pursuance of his apostolic labours. 
The tradition, therefore, of his exile under Domitian may be true, 
and at tLe same time not affect the question of the date of the 
Apocalypse. 1 

Turning now to inquire what internal evidence may be found 

, ^ touching the historical standpoint of the writer, observe : 
Internal evl- , . __, ° ..- , i • i i 

dence of date. (1) That no critic of any note has ever claimed that the 
«ix point*. j ater ( j ftte j g required by any internal evidence. (2) On 
the contrary, if John the apostle is the author, the comparatively 
rough Hebraic style of the language unquestionably argues for it 
an earlier date than his Gospel or Epistles. For, special pleading 
aside, it must on all rational grounds be conceded, that a Hebrew, 
in the supposed condition of John, would, after years of intercourse 
and labour in the churches of Asia, acquire by degrees a purer 
Greek style. (3) The address " to the seven churches which are in 
Asia' 9 (i, 4, 11), implies that, at this time, there were only seven 
churches in that Asia where Paul was once forbidden by the Spirit 
to speak the word (Acts xvi, 6, 7). Macdonald says, " An earth- 
quake, in the ninth year of Nero's reign, overwhelmed both Lao- 
dicea and Colossae (Pliny, Hist. Nat., v, 41), and the church at the 
latter place does not appear to have been restored. As the two 
places were in close proximity, what remained of the church at 
CoIossjb probably became identified with the one at Laodicea. 
The churches at Tralles and Magnesia could not have been estab- 
lished until a considerable time after the Apocalypse was written. 
Those who contend for the later date, when there must have been 
a greater number of churches than seven in the region designated 
by the apostle, fail to give any sufficient reason for his mentioning 
no more. That they mystically or symbolically represent others is 
surely not such a reason."* (4) The prominence in which persecu- 
tion from the Jews is set forth in the Epistles to the seven churches 
also argues an early date. After the fall of Jerusalem, Christian 
persecution and troubles came almost altogether from pagan sources, 
and Jewish opposition and Judaizing heretics became of little note. 

1 Any one who will compare the rapidity of Paul's movements on his missionary 
journeys, and note how he addressed epistles to some of his churches (e. g., Thessa- 
lonians) a few months after his first visitation, will have no difficulty in understand- 
ing; how John could have visited all the seven churches of Asia, and also have gone 
thence to Patmos and received the Revelation, within a year after departing from 
Jerusalem. But John, like Paul, probably wrote to churches he had not visited. 

* Tue Life and Writiugs of John, p. 155. 
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(5) A most weighty argument for the early date appears in the 
mention of the temple, court, and city in chapter xi, 1-3. These 
references and the further designation, in verse 8, of that city 
"which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also their 
Lord was crucified," obviously imply that the Jewish temple, qourt, 
and city were yet standing. To plead that these familiar appella- 
tives are not real, but only mystical allusions, is to assume the very 
point in question. The most simple reference should stand unless 
convincing reasons to the contrary be shown. When the writer 
proceeds to characterize the city by a proper symbolical name, he 
calls it Sodom and Egypt, and is careful to tell us that it is so called 
spiritually (TTvevftariKU^) 9 but, as if to prevent any possibility of 
misunderstanding his reference, he adds that it is the place where 
the Lord was crucified. * 

(6) Finally, what should especially impress every reader is the 
emphatic statement, placed in the very title of the book, and re- 
peated in one form and another again and again, that this is a 
revelation of " things which must shortly (kv rdxei) come to pass," 
and the time of which is near at hand (kyyvg, Rev. i, 1, 3 ; xxii, 6, 7, 
10, 12, 20). If the seer, writing a few years before the terrible 
catastrophe, had the destruction of Jerusalem and its attendant 
woes before him, all these expressions have a force and definiteness 
which every interpreter must recognize. 1 But if the things contem- 

1 The trend of modern criticism is unmistakably toward the adoption of the early 
date of the Apocalypse, and yet the best scholars differ. Elliott, Hengstenberg, 
Lange, Alford, and Whedon contend strongly that the testimony of Irenaeus and the 
ancient tradition ought to control the question ; while, on the other hand, Liicke, 
Neander, De Wette, Ewald, Bleek, Auberlen, Uilgenfeld, Diisterdieck, Stuart, Macdon- 
ald, Davidson, J. B. Liglitfoot, Glasgow, Farrar, Westcott, Cowles, and Schaff main- 
tain that the book, according to its own internal evidence, must have been written be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. The last-named scholar, in the new edition of his 
Church History (vol. i, pp. 834-837), revokes his acceptance of the Domitian date 
which he affirmed thirty years ago, and now maintains that internal evidence for an 
earlier date outweighs the external tradition. Writers on/ both sides of this question 
have probably been too much influenced by some theory of the seven kings in chap, 
xvii, 10 (see below, p. 481), and have placed the composition much later than valid 
evidence warrants. Glasgow (The Apoc. Trans, and Expounded, pp. 9-38) adduces 
proof not easy to be set aside that the Revelation was written before any of the 
Epistles, probably somewhere between A. D. 50 and 54. Is it not supposable that one 
reason why Paul was forbidden to preach the word in Western Asia (Acts xvi, 6) was 
that John was either already there, or about to enter? The prevalent opinion that 
the First Epistle of John was written after the fall of Jerusalem rests on no certain 
evidence. To assume, from the writer's use of the term " little children," that he was 
very far advanced iu years, is futile. John was probably no older than Paul, but 
some time before the fall of Jerusalem the latter was wont to speak of himself as 
-Paul the aged." Philem. 9. 
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plated were in the distant future, these simple words of time must 
be subjected to the most violent and unnatural treatment in order to 
make the statements of the writer compatible with the exposition. 

A consideration of these evidences, external and internal, of the 
o at d 11 ^ ate °* ^ e Apocalypse, shows what delicacy and dis- 
anddiscrimina- crimination are requisite in an interpreter in order to 
uon essential, determine the historical standpoint of such a prophet- 
ical book. As far as possible, all systems of prophetical interpreta- 
tion should be held in abeyance until that question is determined; 
but it may become necessary, in view of the conflicting evidences 
of the date and the difficulties of the book itself, tcf withhold all 
judgment as to the historical standpoint of the writer until we have 
tried the different methods of interpretation, and have thus had 
opportunity to judge which exposition affords the best solution of 
the difficulties. 

This, then, is to be held as a canon of interpretation, that all due 
regard must be had to the person and circumstances of the author, 
the time and place of his writing, and the occasion and reasons 
which led him to write. Nor must we omit similar inquiry into the 
character, conditions, and history of those for whom the book was 
written, and of those also of whom the book makes mention. 



PART SECOND. 

SPECIAL HERMENEUTICS. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

While it is true that the Bible is to be interpreted like other books, 
and therefore requires attention to the laws of General . ^ , 

. * . . Special quail- 

Hermeneutics, it is also a notable fact that in many re- ties of the bi- 
spects it differs from all other books. It contains many bIe * 
revelations in the form of types* symbols, parables, allegories, vis- 
ions, and dreams. The poetry of the Hebrews is a special study in 
itself, and no one is competent to appreciate or expound it who has 
not become familiar both with its spirit and its formal elements. 
And what a wealth of figurative language in the Bible ! " I am 
persuaded," wrote Sir William Jones, " that this volume, indepen- 
dently of its divine origin, contains more true sublimity, more ex- 
quisite beauty, more pure morality, more important history, and 
finer strains of poetry and eloquence than can be collected from all 
other books, in whatever age or language they may have been 
written." 1 

The Bible, moreover, is a textbook of religion, and its chief 
value is seen in the fact that it is divinely adapted to be Textbook of 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and religion. 
for instruction in righteousness (2 Tim. iii, 16). It is therefore of 
the highest importance to know to what extent these sacred instruc- 
tions may be gathered from the written word, and to guard against 
false methods in the elaboration of scriptural doctrine. Some exe- 
getes manifest a morbid desire to find "mountains of sense in every 
line of Holy Writ," and are constantly finding double meanings, 
recondite allusions, and marvellous revelations in the plainest pas- 
sages. Others go to an opposite extreme, and not only eliminate 
the doctrines of the supernatural, but even refuse to recognize some 
of the most obvious lessons touching the unseen and eternal which 
are set forth on many a page. No faithful and permanently satis- 
1 Written on a blank leaf in his Bible. 
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factory exposition of the book of religious instruction is possible 

without a sound conception of the spiritual nature of man, and of 

faith in God as the means of religious life and growth. 

It is also to be observed that the Holy Scriptures are the accretion 

ir -i ♦. * ..k of a literature that covers some sixteen centuries, and 
Variety of bud- ' 

ject matter and represents various authors and times of composition, 
stye. These books embody biography, history, law, ritual, 

psalmody, drama, proverbs, prophecy, apocalypses, and epistles. 
Some were written by kings, others by shepherds, and prophets, and 
fishermen. One writer was a taxgatherer, another a tentmaker, an- 
other a physician. They lived and wrote at various periods, some of 
them centuries apart from others, and their places of residence were 
also far separate, as Arabia, Palestine, Bab} Ion, Persia, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Rome. The antiquities and varying civilizations of dif- 
ferent nations are imaged in these books, and when the name of an 
author is not known, it is usually not difficult to ascertain approx- 
imately, from his statements or allusions, the time and circumstances 
of his writing. The obvious result is that the Bible comprises a great 
diversity of literature, and the larger portion of it calls for special 
hermeneutics in its interpretation. 

It is an important part of the province of Special Ilermeneutics to 
Distinction set forth the distinction between the essential thought 
^TJ^l ^ of a writer and the form in which it is clothed. No lit- 

BbaQCO HUU 

form. tie confusion has been introduced into biblical exposi- 

tion by reason of a failure to make this discrimination. The faith- 
ful and true interpreter must imbibe the spirit of the author whom 
he would expound. If he would understand and explain Isaiah, he 
must not only transport himself into the age in which that prophet 
lived, but must also become possessed of some measure of his emo- 
tion when he bewailed the abominations of his time. And when, for 
example, the son of Amoz portrays the sinful nation as diseased in 
head and heart, and declares that from the sole of the foot even unto 
the head there is no soundness, but rather wounds, and bruises, and 
raw sores (Isa. i, 6), we are not to insist on the full significance of 
each particular word. Such doleful utterances, even of inspired 
prophets, are likely to contain elements of oriental hyperbole, and 
may, at times, be coloured by the speaker's own despondency. A 
notable instance of this kind is the language of Elijah in 1 Kings 
xix, 10 (comp. verse 18), and it is probable that other prophets, al- 
though not fleeing for their lives, have sometimes expressed their 
heart-sorrow in a similar strain. When Isaiah in the name of Jeho- 
vah denounces the burnt oiferings of Israel as an abomination (Isa. 
i, 11-14), we are not to rush to the conclusion that his language is 
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equivalent to a condemnation of animal sacrifices in general, nor 
does it warrant the opinion that the ritual of the sanctuary was not 
of divine appointment. The passage in Jer. vii, 21-26 has troubled 
some critics because of its apparent conflict with the recorded his- 
tory of the exodus; but is not its real import best apprehended when 
we recognize it, not as a prosaic statement of historical fact, to be 
literally understood, but as an impassioned outburst of prophetic 
inspiration, designed to emphasize the utter worthlessness of sacri- 
fice when made a substitute for obedience ? Special Hermeneutics 
aims to find the proper analysis and import of such language of 
emotion. It must take cognizance both of the spirit and the forms 
of human speech, and distinguish correctly between them. In like 
manner must it treat of ail which is special or peculiar in the Holy 
Scriptures, and which, accordingly, differentiates these writings 
from other compositions of men. 1 

Biblical Hermeneutics is a department of General Hermeneutics, 
and, as we have seen, calls in the main for the application of the 
general principles required in the interpretation of all literature. 
But as so large a portion of the Bible is composed of poetry and 
prophecy, and contains so many examples of parable, allegory, type, 
and symbol, it is proper in treating the science of biblical interpre- 
tation to devote more space to Special than to General Hermeneutics. 
Parables, allegories, types, and symbols, have their peculiar laws, 
and grammatico-historical interpretation must give attention to 
rhetorical form and prophetic symbolism, as well as to the laws of 
grammar and the facts of history. 

The principles of Special Hermeneutics must be gathered from a 

faithful study of the Bible itself. We must observe _ _-_ J4 
J m The Bible itgr 

the methods which the sacred writers followed. Naked own best lnter- 
propositions or formulated rules will be of little value preter - 
unless supported and illustrated by self- verifying examples. It is 
worthy of note that the Scriptures furnish numerous instances of the 
interpretation of dreams, visions, types, symbols, and parables. In 
6uch examples we are to find our principles and laws of exposition. 
The Holy Scripture is no Delphic oracle, to bewilder the heart by 
utterances of double meaning. Taken as a whole, and allowed to 
speak for itself, the Bible will be found to be its own best interpreter. 

l The very peculiarities of the Bible have undoubtedly contributed largely to their 
enduring power over the human heart "This volume," says "Phelps, has never 
numbered among its believers a fourth part of the human race, yet it has swayed a 
greater amount of mind than any other volume the world has known. It has the 
singular faculty of attracting to itself the thinkers of the world, either as friends or 
foes, always and every- where,*' — Men and Books, p. 239, New York, 1882. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HEBREW POETRY. 

Much of the Old Testament is composed in a st) le and form of lan- 

oid Testament £ ua £ e ^ ar a ^ ove that °f simple prose. The historical 
largely poeti- books abound in spirited addresses, odes, lyrics, psalms, 
caL and fragments of song. The books of Job, Psalms, 

Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon, are highly poetical, 
and the prophetical books (DWnN DW3J, later prophets of Hebrew 
Canon) are mainly of the same order. Nearly one half of the Old 
Testament is written in this poetic style. But the poetry of the 
Hebrews has peculiarities as marked and distinct from that of other 
nations as the language itself is different from other families of 
languages. Its metre is not that of syllables, but of sentences and 
sentiments. Properly speaking, Hebrew poetry knows nothing 
Not metrical in of metrical feet and versification analogous to the poet- 
structure. i C al form of the Indo-European tongues. The learned 
and ingenious attempts of some scholars to construct a system of 
Hebrew metres are now generally regarded as failures. There are 
discernible an elevated style, a harmony and parallelism of sen- 
tences, a sonorous flow of graphic words, an artificial arrangement 
of clauses, repetitions, transpositions, and rhetorical antitheses, 
which constitute the life of poetry. But the form is nowhere that 
of syllabic metre. 1 Some scholars have supposed that, since the 
Hebrew became a dead language, the ancient pronunciation is so 
utterly lost that it is therefore impossible now to discover or restore 
its ancient metres. But this, at best, is a doubtful hypothesis, and 
has all probabilities against it. 

1 On the subject of Hebrew poetry, see Lowth, Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, in 
Latin, with notes of Michaelis, Rosen muller, and others (Oxford, 1828), an.d English 
Translation, edited by Stowe (Andover, 1829), and the Preliminary Dissertation to 
his Isaiah; Bellerman, Versuch iiber die Metrik der Hebraer (Berlin, 1813); Saal- 
schutz, Form der hebraiachen Poe»ie nebst einer Abhandlnng iiber die Musik der 
Hebraer (Konipsb., 1823), and the same author's Form tind Gcist der hebraischen 
Poesie (1853); Ewald, die poetischen B'dcherdes alten Bundes, vol. i, Translated by 
Nicholson in Kitto's Journal of Sacred Literature for Jan. and April, 1848; Herder, 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, English Translation, in two vols., by James Marsh (Burl- 
ington, Tt. f 1833); Isaac Taylor, The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry (Phila., 1873); De 
Wette, Introduction to his Commentar iiber die Psahuen, pp. 32-63. 
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The distinguishing feature of Hebrew poetry is now generally 
acknowledged to be the parallelism of members. This H^the 

would be a very natural form for such short and vivid distinguishing 
sentences as characterize Hebrew syntax. Let the soul featupe - 
be filled with deep emotion; let burning passions move the heart, 
and sparkle in the eye, and speak loudly in the voice, and the simple 
sentences of Hebrew prose would spontaneously take poetic form. 
In illustration of this we may instance the exciting controversy of 
Jacob and Laban in Gen. xxxi. The whole chapter is like a pas- 
sage from an ancient epic; but when we read the speeches of Laban 
and Jacob we seem to feel the wild throbbings of their human pas- 
sions. The speeches are not cast in the artificial harmony of par- 
allelism which appears in the poetical books; but we shall best ob- 
serve their force by presenting them in the following form. After 
seven days' hot pursuit, Laban overtakes Jacob in Mount Gilead, 
and assails him thus: 

What hast thou done ? 

And thou hast stolen my heart, 

And hast carried off my daughters 

As captives of the sword. 

Why didst thou hide thyself to flee? 

And thou hast stolen me, 

And thou didst not inform me, 

And I would have sent thee away with joy, 

And with songs, with timbrel and with harp. 

And thou didst not permit mo to kiss my sons and my daughters! 

Now hast thou played the fool — to do I 

It is to the God of my hand 

To do with you an evil. 

Bnt the God of your father 

Yesternight said to me, saying: 

Gnnrd thyself from speaking with Jacob from good to evil. 

And now, going thou hast gone ; 

For longing thou hast longed for the house of thy father. 

Why hast thou stolen my gods? Verses 26-30. 

After the goods have been searched, and no gods found, "Jacob 
was wroth, and chode with Laban,' 9 and uttered his pent-up emo- 
tion in the following style: 

What my trespass, 
What my sin. 

That tliou hast been burning after me? 
For thou host been feeling all my vessels; 
What hast thou found of all the vessels of thy house? 
10 
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Place here — 

Before my brethren and thy brethren, 
And let then decide between us two. 
This twenty year I with thee; 
Thy ewes and thy goats have not been bereft, 
• And the rams of thy flock have I not eaten. 
The torn I brought not to thee ; 
I atoned for it. 

Of my hand didst thou demand it, 
Stolen by day, 
Or stolen by night. 
I have been — 

In the day heat devoured me, 
And cold in the night, 
And my sleep fled from my eyes. 
This to me twenty year in thy house. 
I served thee fourteen year for two of thy daughters, 
And six years for thy flock ; 
And thou hast changed my wages ten parts. 
Unless the God of my father, 

The God of Abraham and the fear of Isaac, were for me,- 
That now empty thou hadst sent me away. 
The affliction and the labour of my hands 
God has seen, 
And he was judging yesternight. Verses 36-42. . 



This may not be poetry, in the strict sense ; but it is certainly 
not the language of common prose. The rapidity of movement, 
the emotion, the broken lines, and the abrupt transitions, serve to 
show how a language of such peculiar structure as the Hebrew 
might early and naturally develop a poetic form, whose distinguish- 
ing feature would be a harmony of successive sentences, or some 
artificial concord or contrast of different sentiments, rather than 
syllabic versification. Untrammeled by metric limitations, the He- 
brew poet enjoyed a peculiar freedom, and could utter the moving 
sentiments of passion in a great variety of forms. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize the fact that some structural 
Form essential * orm * 8 essential to all poetry. The elements of poetry 
to poetry. are invention, inspiration, and expressive form. But 
all possible genius for invention, and all the inspiration of most 
fervent passion, would go for nothing without some suitable mould 
in which to set them forth. When the creations of genius and in- 
spiration have taken a "monumental form in language, that form 
becomes an essential part of the whole. Hence the impossibility 
of translating the poetry of Homer, or Virgil, or David, into Eng- 
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Hsh prose, or the prose of any other language, and at the same time 
preserving the power and spirit of the original. 

Bayard Taylor's translation of Goethe's Faust is a masterpiece 
in this, that it is a remarkably successful attempt to 
transfer from one language to another not merely the on form in 
thoughts, the sentiment, and the exact meaning of the poetr7> 
author, but also the form and rhythm. Mr. Taylor argues very 
forcibly, and we think truly, that " the value of form in a poetical 
work is the first question to be considered. Poetry," he observes, 
" is not simply a fashion of expression ; it is the form of expression 
absolutely required by a certain class of ideas. Poetry, indeed, 
may be distinguished from prose by the single circumstance that it 
is the utterance of whatever in man cannot be perfectly uttered in 
any other than a rhythmical form. It is useless to say that the naked 
meaning is independent of the form. On the contrary, the form 
contributes essentially to the fulness of the meaning. In poetry 
which endures through its own inherent vitality, there is no forced 
union of these two elements. They are as intimately blended, an£ 
with the same mysterious beauty, as the sexes in the ancient Her- 
maphroditus. To attempt to represent poetry in prose is very 
much like attempting to translate music into speech." 1 

How impossible to translate perfectly into any other form the 
following passage from Milton : 

Now storming fury rose. 
And clamour such as heard in Heaven till now 
Was never ; arms on armour clashing brayed 
Horrible discord, and the maddening wheels 
Of brazen chariots raged; dire was the noise 
Of conflict ; overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 
And flying vaulted either host with fire. 
80 under fiery cope together rushed 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage. All Heaven 
Resounded, and had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook. What wonder? when 
Millions of fierce encountering angels fought 
On either side, the least of whom could wield 
These elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions.* 

The very form of this passage, as it stands before the reader's 
eye, contributes not a little to the emotions produced by it in the 

1 Preface to Translation of Goethe's Faust' 
■Paradise Lost, Book vi, lines 207-223. 
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soul of a man of taste. Change the order of the words, or attempt 
to state their naked meaning in prose, and the very ideas will seem 
to vanish. The grandeur and beauty of the passage are due as 
much to the rhythm, the emphatic collocation of words, the express- 
iveness of the form in which the whole is placed before us, as to 
the sublime conceptions they embody. But if so much is due to 
the form of poetic writing, much must be lost from any noble poem 
when transferred to another language shorn of these elements of 
power. The least we can do is to make prominent in our transla- 
tions the measured forms of the original. So far as it may be done 
without too great violence to the idioms of our own tongue, we 
should preserve the same order of words, emphatic forms of state- 
ment, and abrupt transitions. In these .respects Hebrew poetry is 
Hebrew spirit probably more capable of exact translation than that of 
and form may any other language. For there is no rhyme, no metric 
gervedinfrins^ scale, to be translated. Two things it is essential to 
]*tfon. preserve — the spirit and the form, and both of these 

are of such a nature as to make it possible to reproduce them to a 
great extent in almost any other language. 1 

1 No man, perhaps, has shown a greater power to present in English the real spirit 
of Hebrew poetry than Tayler Lewis. The following version of Job iv, 12-21, while 
not exactly following the Hebrew collocation of the words, and giving to some words 
a meaning scarcely sustained by Hebrew usage, does, nevertheless, bring out the spirit 
and force of the original in a most impressive way : 

To me, at times, there steals a warning word ; 

Mine ear Its whisper seems to catch. 

In troubled thoughts from spectres of the night, 

When falls on men the vision-seeing trance,— 

And fear has come, and trembling dread; 

And made my every bone to thrill with awe,— 

"Tis then before me stirs a breathing form ; 

O'er all my flesh it makes the hair rise up. 

It stands ; no face distinct can I discern ; 

An outline is before mine eyes ; 

Beep silence I then a voice I hear: 

Is mortal man more Just than God? 

Is boasting man more pure than he who made him ? 

In bis own servants, lo, he trustetb not, 

Xven on his angels doth he charge defect. 

Much more to them who dwell In homes of clay, 

With their foundation laid In dust, 

And crumbled like the moth 

From morn till night they're stricken down ; 

Without regard they perish utterly. 

Their cord of life, Is it not torn away t 

They die— still lacking wisdom. 

See the notes on this rhythmical version, in which Lewis defends the accuracy of 
Ms translation, in Lange's Commentary on Job, pp. 69, 60. See also Lewis' articles 
on The Emotional Element in Hebrew Translation, in the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
for Jan., 1862, Jan. and July, 1863, and Jan., 1864. 
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While the spirit and emotionality of Hebrew poetry are aue to 
a combination of various elements, the parallelism of gtructural form 
sentences is a most marked feature of its outward form, of Hebrew ptv- 
This it becomes us now to exhibit more fully, for a ftUeltem ' 
scientific interpretation of the poetical portions of the Old Testa- 
ment requires that the parallelism be not ignored. J oseph Addison 
Alexander, indeed, animadverts upon Bishop Lowth's "supposed 
discovery of rhythm or measure in the Hebrew prophets,'' and con- 
demns his theory as unsound and in bad taste. 1 But his strictures 
seem to proceed on the assumption that the theory of parallelism 
involves the idea of metrical versification analogous to the prosody 
of other languages. Aside from such an assumption they have no 
relevancy or force. For it is indisputable that the large portions 
of the Hebrew scriptures, commonly regarded as poetical, are as 
capable of arrangement in well-defined parallelisms as the variety 
of Greek metres are capable of being reduced to system and rules. 

The short and vivid sentences which are a peculiar characteristic 
of Hebrew speech would leai, by a very natural proc- The process of 
ess, to the formation of parallelisms in poetry. The SSSJLSmiii 
desire to present a subject most impressibly would in Hebrew, 
lead to repetition, and the tautology would show itself in slightly 
varying forms of one and the same thought Thus the following, 
from Prov. i, 24-27: 

Because I have called, and ye refuse; 

I have stretched out my hand, and no one attending; 

And ye refuse all my counsel, 

And my correction ye have not desired ; 

Also I in your calamity will laugh ; 

I will mock at the coming of your terror; 

At the coming — as a roaring tempest— of your terror; 

And your calamity as a sweeping whirlwind shall come on; 

At the coming upon you of distress and anguish. 

Other thoughts would be more forcibly expressed by setting tnem 
in contrast with something of an opposite nature. Hence such 
parallelisms as the following: 

They have kneeled down and fallen ; 

But we have arisen and straightened ourselves up. Psa. xx } 9. 

The memory of the righteous (is) for a blessing, 

But the name of the wicked shall be rotten. 

The wise of heart will take commands, 

But a prating fool shall be thrown down. Prov. x, 7, 8. 

1 See the Introduction to his Commentary on The Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah, pp. 
48, 49. New York, 1846. 
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Such simple distichs would readily develop into more complex ex- 
amples of parallelism, and we find among the Hebrew poems a great 
variety of forms in which the sacred writers sought to set forth 
their burning thoughts. The more common and regular forms of 
Hebrew parallelism are classified by Lowth under three general 
heads, which he denominates Synonymous, Antithetic, and Syn 
thetic. These, again, may be subdivided, according as the lines 
form simple couplets or triplets, or have measured correspondence 
in sentiment and length, or are unequal, and broken by sudden bursts 
of passion, or by some impressive refrain. 

1. Synonymous Parallelism. 
Here we place passages in which the different lines or members 
present the same thought in a slightly altered manner of expres- 
sion. To this class belong the couplets of Prov. i, 24-27 cited 
above, where it will be seen there is a constant repetition of thought 
under a variety of words. Three kinds of synonymous parallels 
may be specified: 

a) Identical, when the different members are composed of the 
same, or nearly the same, words: 

Thou wert snared in the sayings of thy mouth ; 

Thou wert taken in the sayings of thy month. Prov. vi, ft. 

They lifted up, the floods, O Jehovah; 

They lifted up, the floods, their voice; 

They lift up, the floods, their dashing. Psa. xciii, 8. 

It shall devour the parts of his skin, 

It shall devour his parts, the first-born of death. Job xviii, 18. 

For in a night is spoiled Ar, Moab, cut off 

For in a night is spoiled Kir, Moab, cat off. Isa. xv, 1 

b) Similar, when the sentiment is substantially the same, but 
language and figures are different: 

For he on seas has founded it, 
And on floods will he establish it. Psa. xxiv, 2. 
Brays the wild ass over the tender grass ? 
Or lows the ox over his provender? Job vi, 5. 

c) Inverted, when there is an inversion or transposition of words 
or sentences so as to change the order of thought: 

The heavens are telling the glory of God, 

And the work of his hands declares the expanse. Psa. xix, 2. 

They did not keep the covenant of God, 

And in his law they refused to walk. Psa. lxxviii, 10. 
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For onto me is he lovingly joined, and I will deliver him; 
I will exalt him, for he has known my name. Psa, xci, 14. 

Strengthen ye the weak hands, 

And the feeble knees confirm. Isa. xxxv, 8. 

2. Antithetic Parallelism. 
Under this head come all passages in which there is a contrast or 
opposition of thought presented in the different sentences. This 
kind of parallelism abounds in the Book of Proverbs especially, 
for it is peculiarly adapted to express maxims of proverbial wis- 
dom. There are two forms of antithetic parallelism: 

a) Simple, when the contrast is presented in a single distich of 
simple sentences: 

Righteousness will exalt a nation, 

But the disgrace of peoples is sin. Prov. xtv, 84. 

The tongue of wise men makes knowledge good, 
But the mouth of fools pours out folly. Prov. xv, & 

For a moment in his anger: 

Lifetimes in his favour. 

In the evening abideth weeping ; 

And at morning, a shout of joy. Psa. xxx, 5. (6.) 

b) Compound, when there are two or more sentences in each 
member of the antithesis: 

The ox has known his owner, 

And the ass the crib of his lord ; 

Israel has not known, — 

My people have not shown themselves discerning. Isa. i, & 

If ye be willing, and have heard, 

The good of the land shall ye eat ; 

But if ye refuse, and have rebelled, 

A sword shall eat — 

For the mouth of Jehovah has spoken. Isa. i, 10, 20. 

In a little moment I forsook thee, 

But in great mercies I will gather thee. 

In the raging of wrath I hid my face a moment from thee ; 

But with everlasting kindness have I had mercy on thee. 

Isa. liv, 7, 8. 
8. Synthetic Parallelism. 

Synthetic or Constructive Parallelism consists, according to 
Lowth's definition, "only in the similar form of construction, in 
which word does not answer to word, and sentence to sentence, as 
equivalent or opposite; but there is a correspondence and equality 
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between different propositions in respect to the shape and turn of 
the whole sentence and of the constructive parts; such as noun 
answering to noun, verb to verb, member to member, negative to 
negative, interrogative to interrogative." 1 Two kinds of synthetic 
parallels may be noticed : 

«) Correspondent, when there is a designed and formal corre- 
spondency between related sentences, as in the following example 
from Psa. xxvii, 1, where the first line corresponds with the third, 
and the second with the fourth : 

Jehovah, my light and my salvation, 

Of whom shall I be afraid? 
Jehovah, fortress of my life, 

Of whom shall I stand in terror? 

This same style of correspondence is noticeable in the following 
compound antithetic parallelism : 

They shall be ashamed and blush together, 

Who are rejoicing in my harm ; 
They shall be clothed with shame and disgrace, 

Who magnify themselves over me. 
They shall shout and rejoice, 

Who delight in my righteousness, 
And they shall say continually— be magnified, Jehovah, 

Who delight in the peace of his servant. Psa. xxxv, 26, 27. 

b) Cumulative, when there is a climax of sentiment running 
through the successive parallels, or when there is a constant varia- 
tion of words and thought by means of the simple accumulation 
of images or ideas : 

Happy the man who has not walked in the counsel of wicked ones, 
And in the way of sinners has not stood, 
And in the seat of scorners has not sat down ; 
But in the law of Jehovah is his delight;' 
And in his law will he meditate day and night. Psa. i, 1, 2. 
Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found, 
Call upon him while he is near by; 
Let the wicked forsake his way, 
And the man of iniquity his thoughts; 
And let him return to Jehovah, and he will have mercy on him 
And to our God, for he will be abundant to pardon. Isa. lv, 6, 7. 
For the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
And no produce in the vines ; 
Deceived has the work of the olive, 
And fields have not wrought food; 

1 Lowth's Isaiah, Preliminary Dissertation, p. 21. London, 1778. 
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Cut off from the fold was the flock, 
And no cattle in the stalls ; 

But I — in Jehovah will I exult ; 
I will rejoice in the God of my salvation. Hab. Hi, 17. 

But aside from these more regular forms of parallelism, there are 
numerous peculiarities in Hebrew poetry which are not irregular struc- 
to be classified under any rules or theories of prosody. S^Sed' pSSSa 
The rapt flights of the ancient bards ignored such utterances. 
trammels, and, by abrupt turns of thought, broken and unequal 
lines, and sudden ejaculations of prayer or emotion, they produced 
a great variety of expressive forms of sentiment. Take, for illus- 
tration, the two following extracts from Jacob's dying psalm — the 
blessings of Judah and Joseph — and note the variety of expression, 
the sharp transitions, the profound emotion, and the boldness and 
abundance of metaphor : 

Judnh, tliou! Thy brothers shall praise thee; 

Thy hand in the neck of thy foes I 

They shall bow down to thee, the sons of thy father. 

Whelp of a lion is Judah. 
From the prey, O my son, thou hast gone upl 
He bent low ; 
He lay down as a lion, 
And as a lioness ; 
Who will rouse him up? 
There shall not depart a sceptre from Judah, 
And a ruler from between his feet, 
Until he shall come — Shiloh — 
And to him shall be gathered peoples. 
Fastening to the vine his foal, 
And to the choice vine the son of his ass, 
He has washed in the wine his garment, 
And in the blood of grapes his clothes. 
Dark the eyes from wine, 
And white the teeth from milk. Gen. xlix, &-lfl- 

8on of a fruit tree is Joseph, 
Son of a fruit tree over a fountain; 
Daughters climbing over a wall. 

And they imbittered him, 

And they shot, 

And they hated him,— 

The lords of arrows. 
Tet remained in strength his bow, 
And firm were the arms of his hands, 
From the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob ; 
From the name of the Shepherd, the Stone oi Israel; 
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Prom the God of thy father, and he will help thee; 
And the Almighty, and he will bless thee; 

Blessings of the heavens above, 

Blessings of the deep lying down below, 

Blessings of breasts and womb. 
The blessings of thy father have been mighty, 
Above the blessings of the enduring mountains, 
The desire of the everlasting hills. 
Let them be to the head of Joseph ^ 

And to the crown of the devoted of his brothers. Gen. xlix, 82-26. 

In the later period of the language we find a number of artificial 
Alphabetical poems, in which the several lines or verses begin with 
poems. the letters* of the Hebrew alphabet in their regular 

order. Thus, in Psalms cxi and cxii, the lines or half verses are 
arranged alphabetically. In Psalms xxv, xxxiv, cxlv, Prov. xxxi, 
10-31, and Lam. i and ii, each saparate verse begins with a new 
letter in regular order. In Psa. xxxvii, with some slight exceptions, 
every alternate verse begins with a new letter. In Psa. cxix and 
Lam. iii, a series of verses, each beginning with the same letter, is 
grouped into strophes or stanzas, and the strophes follow one an- 
other in alphabetical order. Such artificiality evinces a later period 
in the life of the language, when the poetical spirit, becoming less 
creative and more mechanical, contrives a new feature of external 
form to arrest attention and assist the memory. 

We find also in the Old Testament several noticeable instances 
of rhyme. The following, in Samson's answer to 
Hebrew mymeB. ^ e men f Timnath (Judges xiv, 18), was probably 
designed 

wn Dn«v» to 

If ye had not plowed with my heifer, 
Ye had not found out my riddle. 

The following are perhaps only accidental : 

\y& nruo d»w e^ehn ^o 
\jnp i3Bta *od* toe* vho 

Kings of Tars Irish and of isles a gift shall return, 

Kings of Sheba and Seba a present shall bring. Psa. lxxii, 10. 

WH D*1D3 

•t : • 

wot niqj& 

As Sodom had we been. 

To Gomorrah had we been like. Isa. i, 9. 
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u«k m?y Djr^jn 

In a nation profane will I send him, 

And upon a people of my wrath will I command bim. Iga. x, 6. 1 

But aside from all artificial forms, the Hebrew language, in its 
words, idiomatic phrases, vivid concepts, and pictorial vlvWneai of 
power, has a remarkable simplicity and beauty. To Hebrew -wonk 
the emotional Hebrew every thing was full of life, and "^i*™ 868 - 
the manner of the most ordinary action attracted his attention. 
Sentences full of pathos, sublime exclamations, and profound sug- 
gestions often found expression in his common talk. How often 
the word behold (nin) occurs in simple •narrative ! How the very 
process and order of action are pictured in the following passages : 
" Jacob lifted up his feet, and went to the land of the sons of the 
east" (Gen. xxix, 1). "He lifted up his voice, and wept. . . . 
Laban heard the hearing about Jacob, the son of his brother, 
and he ran to meet him, and embraced him, and kissed him, and 
brought him to his house" (verses 11, 13). "Jacob lifted up his 
eyes, and looked, and, behold! Esau was coming" (Gen. xxxiii, 1). 

There are, again, many passages where a notable ellipsis enhances 
the impression: "And now, lest he send forth his hand, 
and take also from the tree of life, and eat, and live 
forever — and sent him forth Jehovah God from the garden of 
Eden" (Gen. iii, 22). "And now, if thou wilt forgive their sin — 
and if not, wipe me, I pray, from thy book which thou hast written." 
"Return, O Jehovah — how long !" (Psa. xc, 13). The attempt of 
our translators to supply the ellipsis in Psa. xix, 3, 4, perverts the 
real meaning: " There is no speech nor language where their voice 
is not heard." The simple Hebrew is much more impressive: 

No saying, and no words; — 

Not heard — their voice ; 

In all the earth went forth their line, 

And in the end of the world their utterances. 

That is, the heavens have no audible language or voice such as mor- 
tal man is wont to speak; nevertheless, they have been stretched as 
a measuring line over all the surface of the earth, and, though voice- 
less, they have sermons for thoughtful souls in every part of the 
habitable world. 

1 Comp. also Isa. i, 25, where three rhymes appear in one verse; and Iaa. i, 29; 
xflv, 3; xlix, 10; liii, 6; Job vi, 9: Psa. xlr, 8; Prov. vi, 1. 
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It is the province of Special Hermencutics to recognize rhetorical 
special Herme- form, and to distinguish the essential thought from the 
r^jntoe rhe£ Peculiar mode of expression in which it may be set forth, 
oricai form. And it must be obvious to every thoughtful mind that 
the impassioned poetry of the Hebrews is not of a nature to be sub- 
jected to a literal interpretation- Many of the finest passages of 
the Psalms and the Prophets have been wrought out in splendid 
style for the sake of rhetorical effect, and their magnificent parallel- 
isms and strophes should be explained as we explain similar imagin- 
ative flights of other poets. Such highly wrought language may 
serve better than any other to deepen the impression of the divine 
thought which it conveys. It is not literal exposition but connate 
spiritual rapture that enables one to understand the force of such a 
passage as Deut. xxxii, 22: 

For now a fire is kindled in my rage, 
And it has burned to Sheol far below, 
And it has eaten earth and her increase, 
And made the bases of the mountains burn. 

The emotional language of Zech. xi, 1, 2 loses nothing in power or 
impressiveness by addressing mountains and trees as if they were 
beings of conscious life and feeling: 

Open, O Lebanon, thy doors, and fire shall eat into tliy cedars I 

Howl, O Cypress, for the cedar has fallen which mighty ones did spoil! 

Howl, oaks of Bashan, for down bus gone the inaccessible forest! 

In the coming calamity which this oracle announced, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that a single cedar on Mount Lebanon or an oak of 
Bashan was destroyed. The language is that of poetic imagery, 
adapted to produce a profound impression, and to convey the idea 
of a widespread ruin, but never designed to be literally understood. 
And so those sublime descriptions of Jehovah found in the Psalms 
and Prophets — his bowing down the heavens and descending, with a 
dark cloud under his feet; his riding upon the cherubim and making 
himself visible on the wings of the wind (2 Sam. xxii, 10, 11; comp. 
Psa. xviii, 9, 10; Ezek. i, 13, 14), his standing and measuring the 
earth, riding on horses and chariots of salvation, with horns issuing 
out of his hand, and the lightning-glitter of his spear astonishing the 
sun and moon in the heavens (Hab. iii, 4, 6, 8, 11) — these and all 
like passages are but poetical pictures of the power and majesty of 
God in his providential administration of the world. The particular 
figures of speech employed in such descriptions w m be discussed in 
the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER in. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

Thobb portions of the Holy Scriptures which are written in figure 
tive language call for special care in their interpretation. Tropes many 
When a word is employed in another than its primary and various, 
meaning, or applied to some object different from that to which it 
is appropriated in common usage, it is called a trope. 1 The neces- 
sities and purposes of human speech require the frequent use of 
words in such a tropical sense. We have already seen, under the 
head of the usus loquendi of words, how many terms come to have 
a variety of meanings. Some words lose their primary signification 
altogether, and are employed only in a secondary or acquired sense. 
Most words in every language have been used or are capable of be- 
ing used in this way. And very many words have so long and so 
constantly maintained a figurative sense that their primary meaning 
has become obsolete and forgotten. How few remember that the 
word law denotes that which is laid; or that the common expres- 
sions right and torong, which have almost exclusively a moral im- 
port, originally signified straight and crooked. Other words are so 
commonly used in a twofold sense that we immediately note when 
they are employed literally and when figuratively. When James, 
Cephas, and John are called pillars of the Church (Gal. ii, 9), we see 
at once that the word pillars is a metaphor. And when the Church 
itself i« said to be " builf upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets " (Eph. ii, 20), ire know that a figure, the image of a house 
or temple, is meant to be depicted before the mind. 

The origin of figures of speech has been generally attributed 
to the poverty of languages in their earliest stages, onm^^ 
The scarcity of words required the use of one and the ceasityof flgur- 
same word in a variety of meanings. "No language," • tfTelM, * lia «* 
say 8 Blair, " is so copious as to have a separate word for every sep- 
arate idea. Men naturally sought to abridge this labour of multi- 
plying words ad infinitum ; and, in order to lay less burden on their 
memories, made one word, which they had already appropriated to 
a certain idea or object, stand also for some other idea or object 

1 From the Greek rponbt , * turn or change of language ; that is, a word turned 
from ita primary usage to another meaning. 
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between which and the primary one they found or fancied some 
relation." ' 

But it is not solely in the scarcity of words that we are to find 
the origin of figurative language. The natural operations of the 
human mind prompt men to trace analogies and make comparisons. 
Pleasing emotions are excited and the imagination is gratified by 
the use of metaphors and similes. Were we to suppose a language 
sufficiently copious in words to express all possible conceptions, the 
human mind would still require us to compare and contrast our 
concepts, and such a procedure would soon necessitate a variety of 
figures of speech. So much of our knowledge is acquired through 
the senses, that all our abstract ideas and our spiritual language 
have a material basis. It is remarkable to what an extent the lan- 
guage of common life is made up of metaphors, the origin of which 
has become largely if not altogether forgotten. 

The principal sources of the figurative language of the Bible are 
source of scrip- tne physical features of the Holy Land, the habits and 
turai imagery, customs of its ancient tribes, and the forms of Israel- 
itish worship. All these sources should, accordingly, be closely 
studied in order to the interpretation of the figurative portions of 
the Scriptures. As we discern a divine providence in the use of 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek as the languages of God's inspired 
revelation, and as we believe that the progeny of Abraham through 
Jacob were the divinely chosen people to receive and guard the 
oracles of God, so may we also believe that the Land of Promise 
was an essential element in the process of developing and perfect- 
ing the rhetorical form of the sacred records. " It is neither fiction 
nor extravagance," says Thomson, " to call this land a microcosm — 
a little world in itself, embracing everything which in the thought 
of the Creator would be needed in developing the language of the 
kingdom of heaven. Nor is it easy to see how the end sought 
could have been reached at all without just such a land, furnished 
and fitted up, as this was, by the overruling providence of God. 
All were needed — mountain and valley, hill and plain, lake and 
river, sea and sky, summer and winter, seedtime and harvest, trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, beasts and birds, men and women, tribes and 
nations, governments and religions false and true, and other things 
innumerable ; none of which could be spared. Think, if you can, 
of a Bible with all these left out, or others essentially different sub- 
stituted in their place — a Bible without patriarch or pilgrimage, 
with no bondage in Egypt, or deliverance therefrom, no Red Sea, 
no Sinai with its miracles, no wilderness of wandering with all the 
1 Rhetoric, Lecture xiv, On tbe Origin and Nature of Figurative Language. 
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included scenes and associated incidents ; without a Jordan with a 
Canaan over against it, or a Dead Sea with Sodom beneath it ; no 
Moriah with its temple, no Zion with palaces, nor Hinnom below, 
with the fire and the worm that never die. Whence could have 
come our divine songs and psalms, if the sacred poets had lived in 
a land without mountain or valley, where were no plains covered 
o\ er with corn, no fields clothed with green, no hills planted with 
the olive, the fig, and the vine? All are needed, and all do good 
service, from the oaks of Bashan and the cedars of Lebanon to the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall. The tiny mustard-seed has 
its moral, and lilies their lessons. Thorns and thistles utter ad- 
monitions, and revive sad memories. The sheep and the fold, the 
shepherd and his dog, the ass and his owner, the ox and his goad, 
the camel and his burden, the horse with neck clothed with thun- 
der; lions that roar, wolves that raven, foxes that destroy, harts 
panting for water brooks, and roes feeding among lilies, doves in 
their windows, sparrows on the housetop, storks in the heavens, 
eagles hasting to their prey; things great and small; the busy bee 
improving each shining hour, and the careful ant laying up store in 
harvest — nothing too large to serve, too small to aid. These are 
merely random specimens out of a world of rich materials ; but we 
must not forget that they are all found in this land where the dia- 
lect of God's spiritual kingdom was to be taught and spoken." * 

It is scarcely necessary, And, indeed, quite impracticable, to lay 
down specific rules for determining when language is gpedflo ^^ 
used figuratively and when literally. It is an old and unnecessary and 
oft-repeated hermeneutical principle that words should p °* 
be understood in their literal sense unless such literal interpreta- 
tion involves a manifest contradiction or absurdity. It should be 
observed, however, that this principle, when reduced to practice, 
becomes simply an appeal to every man's rational judgment. And 
what to one seems very absurd and improbable may be to another 
altogether simple and self -consistent. Some expositors have claimed 
to see necessity for departing from the literal sense where others 
saw none, and it seems impossible to establish any fixed rule that 
will govern in all cases. Reference must be had to the general 
character and style of the particular book, to the plan and purpose 
of the author, and to the context and scope of the particular passage 
in question. Especially should strict regard be had to the usage 

'The Physical Basis of our Spiritual Language; by W. M. Thomson, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 1872. Compare the same author's articles on The 
Natural Basis of our Spiritual Language in the same periodical for Jan., 1873 ; Jan., 
1874; Jan., 1875; July, 1876; and Jan., 1877. 
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of the sacred writers, as determined by a thorough collation and 
comparison of all parallel passages. ?he same genera] principles, 
by which we ascertain the grammatico-historical sense, apply also 
to the interpretation of figurative language; and it should never be 
forgotten that the figurative portions of the Bible are as certain 
and truthful as the most prosaic chapters. Metaphors, allegories, 
parables, and symbols are divinely chosen forms of setting forth 
the oracles of God, and we must not suppose their meaning to be 
so vague and uncertain as to be past finding out. In the main, we 
believe the figurative parts of the Scriptures are not so difficult to 
understand as many have imagined. By a careful and judicious 
discrimination the interpreter should aim to determine the char- 
acter and purport of each particular trope, and explain it in harmony 
with the common laws of language, and the author's context, scope, 
and plan. 

Figures of speech have been distributed into two great classes, 
Ftenres of words fi& ure8 °^ words and figures of thought. The distino- 
and flgun* ot tion is an easy one in that a figure of words is one in 
thougllt " which the image or resemblance is confined to a single 

word, whereas a figure of thought may require for its expression a 
great many words and sentences. Metaphor and metonomy are fig- 
ures of words, in which the comparison is reduced to a single expres- 
sion, as when, characterizing Herod, Jesus said, " Go and say to that 
fox" (Luke xiii, 32). In Psalm xviii, 2, we find seven figures of 
words crowded into a single verse: "Jehovah, my rock (^O), and 
my fortress, and my deliverer; my God, my rock 0")**)— I will seek 
refuge in him; — my shield and horn of my salvation, my height." 
Figures of thought, on the other hand, are seen in similes, alle- 
gories, and parables, where no single word will suffice to convey 
the idea intended, but an entire passage or section must be taken 
together. But this classification of figures will be of little value in 
the study of the figurative language of the Scriptures. 

All figures of speech are founded upon some resemblance or rela- 
tion which different objects bear to one another, and it often hap- 
pens, in rapid and brilliant style, that a cause is put for its effect, or 
an effect for its cause ; or the name of a subject is used when only 
some adjunct or associated circumstance is intended. This figure 
Metonymy of °f speech is called Metonymy, from the Greek perd, 
• came and effect, denoting change, and 6vofia, a name. Such change and 
substitution of one name for another give language a force and 
impressiveness not otherwise attainable. Thus, Job is represented 
as saying, "My arrow is incurable" (Job xxxiv, 6) ; where by arroto 
is evidently meant a wound caused by an arrow, and allusion is 
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made to chapter vi, 4, where the bitter afflictions of Job are repre- 
sented as caused by the arrows of the Almighty. So again in Luke 
xvi, 29 and xxiv, 27, Moses ifnd the prophets are used for the writ- 
ings of which they were the authors. The name of a patriarch is 
sometimes used when his posterity is intended (Gen. ix, 27, Amos 
vii, 9). In Gen. xlv, 21 ; Num. Hi, 16; Deut. xvii, 6, the word mouth 
is used for saying or commandment which issues from one's mouth. 
" According to the mouth (order or command) of Pharaoh." " Ac- 
cording to the mouth (word) of Jehovah." "At the mouth (word, 
testimony) of two witnesses or three witnesses shall the dying one 
(ntpn, the one appointed to die, or worthy of death,) be put to 
death." The words lip and tongue are used in a similar way in 
Prov. xii, 19, and frequently. "The Up of truth shall be estab- 
lished forever; but only for a moment [Heb. until I shall wink] 
the tongue of falsehood." Comp. Prov. xvii, 7 ; xxv, 15. In Eze- 
kiel xxiii, 29, "They shall take away all thy labour, and leave thee 
naked," the word labour is used instead of earnings or results of 
labour. All such cases of metonymy — and examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely — are commonly classified under the head of 
Metonymy of cause and effect. To this same class belong also such 
passages as Exod. vii, 19, where, instead of vessels, the names of 
the materials of which they were made are used : " Stretch out thy 
hand over the waters of Egypt . . . and there shall be blood in ail 
the land of Egypt, both in wood and in stone;" that is, in wooden 
vessels and stone reservoirs. 

Another use of this figure occurs where some adjunct, associated 
idea, or circumstance is put for the main subject, and vice Metonymy of 
versa. Thus, in Lev. xix, 32, nyt?, gray hair ', hoariness 9 subject and ad- 
is used for a person of advanced age : " Thou shalt rise 3unct 
up before the hoary head." Comp. Gen. xlii, 38: "Ye will bring 
down ray gray hairs in sorrow to the grave." When Moses com- 
mands the elders of Israel to take a lamb according to their families 
and "kill the passover" (Exod. xii, 21), he evidently uses the word 
passover for the paschal lamb. In Hosea i, 2, it is written : " The 
land has grievously committed whoredom." Here the word land is 
used by metonymy for the Israelitish people dwelling in the land. 
So also, in Matt, iii, 5, Jerusalem and Judea are put for the people 
that inhabited those places : " Then went out unto him Jerusalem 
and all Judea and all the region round about the Jordan." The 
metonymy of the subject for its adjunct is also seen in passages 
where the container is put for the thing contained, as, " Thou pre- 
parest a table before me in the presence of my enemies" (Psa. 
xxiii, 5). " Blessed shall be thy basket, and thy kneading trough " 
11 
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(Deut. xrviii, 5). " Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the 
cup of demons, ye cannot partake of the table of the Lord and of the 
table of demons " (1 Cor. x, 21). Here table, basket, kneading-trough, 
and cup are used for that which they contained, or for which they 
were used. The following examples illustrate how the abstract is 
used for the concrete : " He shall justify the circumcision by faith, 
and the uncircumcision through faith" (Rom. iii, 30). Here the 
word circumcision designates the Jews, and uncircumcision the 
Gentiles. • In Rom. xi, 7, the word election is used for the aggre- 
gate of those who composed the " remnant according to the elec- 
tion of grace " (verse 5), the elect portion of Israel. And Paul tells 
the Ephesians (v, 8) with great force of language : " Ye were once 
darkness, but now light in the Lord." 

There is another use of this figure which may be called metonymy 
Metonymy of °* tne **&*■ an( * tne thing signified. Thus Isa. xxii, 22: 
■tgn and thing " I will put the key of the house of David upon his 
"^^ * shoulder, and he shall open, and no one shutting, and 

he shall shut, and no one opening." Here key is used as the sign 
of control over the house, of power to open or close the doors when- 
ever one pleases; and the putting the key upon the shoulder denotes 
that the power, symbolized by the key, will be a heavy burden on 
him who exercises it. Compare Matt, xvi, 19. So again diadem 
and croum are used in Ezek. xxi, 26, for regal dignity and power, 
and sceptre in Gen. xlix, 10, and Zech, x, 11, for kingly dominion. 
In Isaiah's glowing picture of the Messianic era (ii, 4) he describes 
the utter cessation of national strife and warfare by the significant 
words, " They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruninghooks." In Ezek. vii, 27, we have an example 
of the use of the thing signified for the sign: "The prince shall be 
clothed with desolation; " that is, arrayed in the garments or signs 
of desolation. 

Another kind of trope, quite similar in character to metonymy, is 

Synecdoche. that hj whicb the who,e is P ut for a P art > <> r » part for 
the whole; a genus for a species, or a species for a- genus; 
the singular for the plural, and the plural for the singular. This 
is called Synecdoche, from the Greek tsw, with, and &6e#o/«tt, to re- 
ceive from, which conveys the general idea of receiving and associating 
one thing along with another. Thus " all the world " is used in Luke 
ii, 1, for the Roman Empire; and in Matt, xii, 40, three days and 
three nights are used for only part of that time. The soul is often 
named when the whole man or person is intended; as, "We were 
in all in the ship two hundred threescore and sixteen souls (Acts 
xxvii, 37). The singular of day is used by synecdoche for days or 
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period in such passages as Eccles. xii, 3: "In the day when the 
keepers of the house tremble." The singular of stork, turtle, crane, 
and swallow is used in Jer. viii, 7, as the representative of the whole 
class to which each belongs. Jephthah is said to have been " buried 
in the cities of Gilead " ( Judg. xii, 7), where, of coarse, only one of 
those cities is intended. In Psa. xlvi, 9, the Lord is represented as 
" causing wars to cease unto the extremity of the land; bow he will- 
shiver, and cut in pieces spear; war chariots he will burn in the 
fire." Here, by specifying bow, spear, and chariots, the Psalmist 
doubtless designed to represent Jehovah's triumph as an utter de- 
struction of all implements of war. In Dent, xxxii, 41, the flashing 
gleam of the sword is put for its edge: " If I sharpen the lightning 
of my sword, and my hand lay hold on judgment." 

It was characteristic of the Hebrew mind to form and express 
vivid conceptions of the external world. All objects of 
nature, inanimate things, and even abstract ideas were 
viewed as if instinct with life, and spoken of as masculine or femi- 
nine. And this tendency is noticeable in all languages, and occasions 
the figure of speech called Personification. 1 It is so common a feature 
of language that it often occurs in the most ordinary conversation; 
but it is more especially suited to the language of imagination and' 
passion, and appears most frequently in the poetical parts of Scrip- 
ture. The statement in Num. xvi, 32, that "the earth opened her 
mouth and swallowed " Korah and his associates, is an instance of 
personification, the like of which often occurs in prose narration. 
More strikipg is the language of Matt vi, 34: "Be not therefore 
anxious for the morrow, for the morrow will be anxious for itself." 
Here the morrow itself is pictured before us as a living person, 
pressed by care and anxiety. But the more forcible instances of per- 
sonification are found in such passages as Psa. cxiv, 3, 4: " The sea 
saw and fled; the Jordan was turned backward. The mountains 
leaped like rams; hills like the sons of the flock." Or, again, in* 
Hab. iii, 10: "Mountains saw thee, they writhe; a flood of waters 
passed over; the deep gave his voice; on high his hands he lifted." 
Here mountains, hills, rivers, and sea, are introduced as things of 
life. They are assumed to be self-conscious, having powers of thought, 
feeling, and locomotion, and yet it is all the emotional language of 
imagination and poetic fervour, and has its origin in an intense, 
lively intuition of nature. 

1 The more technical name is Prosopopoeia, from the Greek nptocmov, face, or per- 
son, and iroiio, to make ; and. accordingly, means to give personal form or character 
fo an object. Prosopopoeia is hold by some to be a term of more extensive applica- 
tion than personification. 
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Apostrophe is a figure closely allied to personification. The 
name is derived from the Greek &7r6 y from, and (rrpe^Gi, 
to turn, and denotes especially the turning of a speaker 
away from his immediate hearers, and addressing an absent and 
imaginary person or thing. When the address is to an inanimate 
object, the figures of personification and apostrophe combine in one 
and the same passage. So, in connexion with the passage above 
cited from Psa. cxiv. After personifying the sea, the Jordan, and 
the mountains, the psalmist suddenly turns in direct address to 
them, and says: "What is the matter with thee, O thou sea, that 
thou fleest ? Thou Jordan, that thou art turning backward ? Ye 
mountains, * that ye leap like rams; ye hills, like the sons of the 
flock ? " The following apostrophe is peculiarly impressive by the 
force of its imagery. " O, Sword of Jehovah ! How long wilt 
thou not be quiet? Gather thyself to thy sheath; be at rest and 
be dumb" (Jer. xlvii, 6). But apostrophe proper is an address to 
some absent person either living or dead; as when David laments 
for the dead Absalom (2 Sam. xviii, 33), and, as if the departed 
soul were present to hear, exclaims: "My son Absalom! my son, 
my son Absalom ! Would that I had died in thy stead, O Absa- 
lom, my son, my son!" The apostrophe to the fallen king of 
Babylon, in Isa. xiv, 9-20, is oue of the boldest and sublimest ex- 
amples of the kind in any language. Similar instances of bold and 
impassioned address abound in the Hebrew prophets, and, as we 
havp seen, the oriental mind was notably given to express thoughts 
and feelings in this emotional style. 

Interrogatory forms of expression are often the strongest possible 
i terrodati wa ^ °* enunc * at ^ n ^ important truths. As when it is 
written in Heb. i, 14, concerning the angels: "Are they 
not all ministering spirits sent forth into service for the sake of 
those who are to inherit salvation?" Here the doctrine of the 
ministry of angels in such a noble service is by implication as- 
sumed as an undisputed belief. The interrogatories in Rom. viii, 
33-35, afford a most impressive style of setting forth the triumph 
of believers in the blessed provisions of redemption: "Who shall 
bring charge against God's elect ones ? Shall God who justifies ? 
Who is he that is condemning ? Is it Christ Jesus that died, but, 
rather, that was raised from the dead, who is at the right hand of 
God, who also intercedes for us ? Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Even as it is written, 
For thy sake we are killed all the day; we were accounted as sheep 
of slaughter. But in all these things we more than conquer through 
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him that loved us." l Very frequent and conspicuous also are the 
interrogatory forms of speech in the Book of Job. " Knowest thou 
this of old, from the placing of Adam on the earth, that the tri- 
umph of the wicked is short, and the joy of the profane for a 
moment?" (xx, 4). "The secret of Eloah canst thou find? Or 
canst thou find out Shaddai to perfection?" (xi, V). Jehovah's an- 
swer out of the whirlwind (chaps, xxxviii-xli) is very largely in 
this form. 

Hyperbole is a rhetorical figure which consists in exaggeration, 
or magnifying an object beyond reality. It has its nat- 
ural origin in the tendency of youthful and imaginative 
minds to portray facts in the liveliest colours. An ardent imagina- 
tion would very naturally describe the appearance of the many 
camps of the Midianites and Amalekites as in Judg. vii, 12: " Lying 
in the valley like grasshoppers for multitude; and as to their 
camels, no number, like the sand which is upon the shore of the 
sea for multitude." So the emotion of David prompts him to speak 
of Saul and Jonathan as swifter than eagles and stronger than 
lions (2 Sam. i, 23). Other scriptural examples of this figure are 
the following: "All night I make my bed to swim; with my tears 
I dissolve my couch " (Psa. vi, 6). " Would that my head were 
waters and my eyes a fountain of tears; and I would weep day and 
night the slain of the daughter of my people " (Jer. ix, 1). " There 
are also many other things which Jesus did, which things, if writ- 
ten every one, I suppose that the world itself would not contain 
the books that should be written " (John xxi, 25). Such exagger- 
ated expressions, when not overdone, or occurring too frequently, 
strike the attention and make an agreeable impression on the mind. 

Another peculiar form of speech, deserving a passing notice 
here, is irony, by which a speaker or writer says the 
very opposite of what he intends. Elijah's language to 
the Baal worshippers (1 Kings xviii, 27) is an example of most 
effective irony. Another example is Job xii, 1 : " True it is that 
ye are the people, and with you wisdom will die ! " In 1 Cor. 
iv, 8, Paul indulges in the following ironical vein: "Already ye 
are filled; already ye are become rich; without us ye have reigned; 
and I would indeed that ye did reign, that we also might reign with 
you." On this passage Meyer remarks: "The discourse, already in 

1 The interrogative construction of this passage given above is maintained by many 
of the best interpreters and critics, ancient and modern (as Augustine, Ambrosiaster, 
Koppe, Reiche, Kollner, Olshausen, De Wette, Griesbach, Lachmann, Alford, Web- 
ster, and Jowett), and seems to us, on the whole, the most simple and satisfactory. 
But see other constructions advocated in Meyer and Lange. 
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verse 7, roused to a lively pitch, becomes now bitterly ironical, heap- 
ing stroke on stroke, even as the proud Corinthians, with their par- 
tisan conduct, needed an admonition (voUteo/o, ver. 14) to teach them 
humility." The designation of the thirty pieces of silver, in Zech. 
si, 13, as " a glorious price," is an example of sarcasm. Words of 
derision and scorn, like those of the soldiers in Matt, xxvii, SO: 
" Hail, King of the Jews ! " and those of the chief priests and scribes 
in Mark xv, 32: "Let the Christ, the King of Israel, now come 
down from the cross, that we may see and believe," are not proper 
examples of irony, but of malignant mockery. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BIMILB AND MBTAPHO& 

Simile. 

When a formal comparison is made between two different objects, 
simile defined so as to impress the mind with some resemblance or 
and illustrated. iik eness> the figure is called a simile. A beautiful 
example is found in Isa. lv, 10, 11: "For as the rain and the snow 
come down from the heavens, and thither do not return, but water 
the land, and cause it to bear and to sprout, and it gives seed to 
the sower and bread to the eater: so shall my word be which goes 
forth out of my mouth; it shall not return to me empty, but do that 
which I desired, and be successful in what I sent it." The apt and 
varied allusions of this passage set forth the beneficial efficacy of 
God's word in a most impressive style. " The images chosen," ob- 
serves Delitzsch, "are rich with allusions. As snow and rain are 
the mediate cause of growth, and thus also of the enjoyment of 
what is harvested, so also by the word of God the ground and soil 
of the human heart is softened, refreshed, and made fertile and 
vegetative, and this word gives the prophet, who is like the sower, 
the seed which he scatters, and it brings with it bread that nour- 
ishes the soul; for every word that proceeds from the mouth of God 
is bread " (Deut. viii, 3). 1 Another illustration of the word of God 
appears in Jer. xxiii, 29: "Is not my word even as the fire, saith 
Jehovah, and as a hammer that breaks a rock in pieces ? " Here 
are portrayed the fury and force of the divine word against false 

1 Biblical Commentary on Isaiah, in loco. 
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prophets. It is a word of judgment that burns and smites the sin- 
ful offender unto utter ruin, and the intensity of its power is en- 
hanced by the double simile. 

The tendency of the Hebrew writers to crowd several similes to- 
gether is noticeable, and this may be in part accounted _ 
for by the nature of Hebrew parallelism. Thus in Isa. similes togetn- 
i, 8: " The daughter of Zion is left as a booth in a vine- er * 
yard; as a night-lodge in a field of cucumbers; as a city besieged." 
And again in verse 30: " Ye shall be as an oak withering in foliage, 
and as a garden to which there is no water." And in xxix, 8: "It 
.shpll be as when the hungry dreams, and lo, he is eating, and he 
awakes, and his soul is empty; and as when the thirsty dreams, and 
lo, he is drinking, and he awakes, and lo, he is faint, and his soul is 
eagerly longing: so shall be the multitude of all the nations that 
are warring against Mount Zion." But though the figures are thus 
multiplied, they have a natural affinity, and are not open to the 
charge of being mixed or confused. 

Similes are of frequent occurrence in the Scriptures, and being 
designed to illustrate an author's meaning, they involve gimues seiMa- 
no difficulties of interpretation. When the Psalmist *n>retin*. 
says: "I am like a pelican of the wilderness; I have become as an 
owl of desert places; I watch and am become as a solitary sparrow 
on a roof " (Psa. cii, 6), he conveys a vivid picture of his utter 
loneliness. An image of gracefulness and beauty is presented by 
the language of Cant, ii, 9: "My beloved is like a roe, or a young 
fawn." Compare verse 16, and chapter iv, 1-5. Ezekiel (xxxii, 2) 
compares Pharaoh to a young lion of the nations, and a dragon 
(crocodile) in the seas. It is said in Matt, xvii, 2, that when Jesus 
became transfigured " his face did shine as the sun, and his gar- 
ments became white as the light." In Matt, xxviii, 8, it is said 
of the angel who rolled the stone from the sepulchre, that "his 
appearance was as lightning, and his raiment white as snow." In 
Rom. xii, 4, the apostle illustrates the unity of the Church and the 
diversity of its individual ministers by the following comparison: 
" Even as in one body we have many members, and all the mem- 
bers have not the same work: so we, who are many, are one body 
in Christ, and severally members one of another." Compare also 
1 Cor. xii, 12. In all these and other instances the comparison is 
self-interpreting, and the main thought is intensified by the imagery. 

A fine example of simile is that at the close of the sermon on the 
mount (Matt, vii, 24-27): "Every one therefore who hears these 
words of mine, and does them, shall be likened unto a wise man, 
who built his house upon the rock." Whether we here take the 
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bfiotw&TJoercu, ehaU be likened, as a prediction of what will take place 
in the final judgment — I will then make him like; show as a matter 
of fact that he is like (Tholuck, Meyer), or as simply the predi- 
cate of formal comparison (the future tense merely contemplating 
future cases as they shall arise), the similitude is in either case the 
same. We have on the one hand the figure of a house based upon 
the immovable rock, which neither storm nor flood can shake; on 
the other of a house based upon the shifting sand, and unable to 
resist the violence of winds and floods. The similitude, thus formal 
ly developed, becomes, in fact, a parable, and the mention of rains, 
floods, and winds implies that the house is to be tested at roof, 
foundation, and sides — top, bottom, and middle. But we should 
not, like the mystics, seek to find some special and distinct form of 
temptation in these three words. The grand similitude sets forth 
impressively the certain future of those who hear and obey the 
words of Jesus, and also of those who hear and refuse to obey. 
Compare with this similitude the allegory in Ezek. xiii, 11-15. 

Blair traces the pleasure we take in comparisons of this kind to 
Pleasures af- tnree different sources. "First, from the pleasure 
forded by sim- which nature has annexed to that act of the mind by 
,,e# which we compare two objects together, trace resem- 

blances among those that are different, and differences among those 
that resemble each other; a pleasure, the final cause of which is to 
prompt us to remark and observe, and thereby to make us advance 
in useful knowledge. This operation of the mind is naturally and 
universally agreeable, as appears from the delight which even chil- 
dren have in comparing things together, as soon as they are capa- 
ble of attending to the objects that surround them. Secondly, the 
pleasure of comparison arises from the illustration which the simile 
employed gives to the principal object; from the clearer view of it 
which it presents, or the stronger impression of it which it stamps 
upon the mind. And, thirdly, it arises from the introduction of a 
new, and commonly a splendid object, associated to the principal 
one of which we treat; and from the agreeable picture which that 
object presents to the fancy; new scenes being thereby brought 
into view, which, without the assistance of this figure, we could not 
have enjoyed." * 

There is, common to all languages, a class of illustrations, which 
Assumed com- mi g nt De appropriately called assumed comparisons, 
parisons or ii- They are not, strictly speaking, either similes, or meta- 
lustrations. phors, or parables, or allegories, and yet they include 
some elements of them all. A fact or figure is introduced for 
1 Lectures on Rhetoric, lecture xvii. 
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the sake of illustration, and yet no formal words of comparison are 
used. But the reader or hearer perceives at once that a compari- 
son is assumed. Sometimes such assumed comparisons follow a 
regular simile. In 2 Tim. ii, 3, we read: "Partake thou in hard- 
ship as a good soldier of Christ Jesus." But immediately after 
these words, and keeping the figure thus introduced in his mind, 
the apostle adds: " No one on service as a soldier entangles himself 
with the affairs of life; in order that he may please him who en- 
listed him as a soldier.' 9 Here is no figure of speech, but the plain 
statement of a fact fully recognized in military service. But fol- 
lowing the simile of verse 3, it is evidently intended as a further 
illustration, and Timothy is left to make his own application of it. 
And then follow two other illustrations, which it is also assumed 
the reader will apply for himself. "And if also any one contend 
as an athlete, he is not crowned if he did not lawfully contend. The 
labouring husbandman must first partake of the fruits." These 
are plain, literal statements, but a comparison is tacitly assumed, 
and Timothy could not fail to make the proper application. The 
true minister's close devotion to his proper work, his cordial sub. 
mission, and conformity to lawful authority and order, and his 
laborious activity, are the points especially emphasized by these 
respective illustrations. So, again, in verses 20 and 21 of the same 
chapter: "In a great house there are not only vessels golden and 
silver, but also wooden and earthen ones, and some literal atate- 
unto honour and some unto dishonour." Here is a JJ^' wmparil 
simple statement of facts intended for an illustration, *m. 
but not presented as a simile. It is suggested by the metaphor in 
the preceding verse, in which the Lord's own chosen, the pure who 
confess his name, are represented as the firm foundation laid by 
God, a beautifully inscribed substructure, which, however, is to be 
gradually builded upon until the edifice becomes complete. 1 Its 
real character and purport are as if the apostle had said: "And 
now, for illustration, consider how, in a great house," etc. What 
he says of this house is, in itself, no figure, but a literal statement 
of what was commonly found in any extensive building; but in 
verse 21 he makes his own application thus: "If, therefore, any 
one purify himself from these (persons like the troublesome error- 
ists, as the babblers, Hymenams, etc., verses 16, 17, considered as 
vessels unto dishonour), he shall be as a vessel unto honour, sancti- 
fied, useful to the Master, unto every good work prepared." 

A similar example of extended illustration appears in Matt, vii, 
15-20: "Beware of the false prophets who come to you in sheep's 
1 Compare what ia said on Peter, the living stone, pp. 124-127. 
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clothing, but inwardly they are ravenous wolves.** Here is a bold, 
strong metaphor, obliging us to think of the false teacher as a wolf 
covered over and concealed from outward view by the skin of a 
sheep. But the next verse introduces another figure entirely: 
"From their fruits ye will know them;** and then to make the 
figure plainer, our Lord asks: "Do they gather grapes from thorns, 
or figs from thistles ? " The question demands a negative answer, 
and is itself an emphatic way of making such answer. Thereupon 
he proceeds, using the formula of comparison : " So every good tree 
produces good fruit, and the bad tree produces bad fruit; ** and 
then, dropping formal comparison, he adds: "A good tree cannot 
bring forth bad fruit, nor can a bad tree produce good fruit. 
Every tree that does not produce good fruit is cut down and cast 
into fire. Therefore (in view of these well-known facts, adduced 
as illustrations, I repeat the statement made a moment ago, verse 
16), from their fruits ye will know them." It will be shown in a 
subsequent chapter how all true parables are essentially similes, but 
all similes are not parables. The examples of assumed comparison, 
given above, though distinguished from both simile and parable 
proper, contain essential elements of both. 

Metaphor. 
Metaphor is an implied comparison, and is of much more frequent 
Metaphor de- occurrence m *H languages than simile. It differs from 
fined and uius- the latter in being a briefer and more pungent form of 
tinted. expression, and in turning words from their literal 

meaning to a new and striking use. The passage in Hos. xiii, 8: 
"I will devour them like a lion," is a simile or formal comparison; 
but Gen. xlix, 9: "A lion's whelp is Judah," is a metaphor. We 
may compare something to the savage strength and rapacity of a 
lion, or the swift flight of an eagle, or the brightness of the sun, or 
the beauty of a rose, and in each, case we use the words in their 
literal sense. But when we say, Judah is a lion, Jonathan was an 
eagle, Jehovah is a sun, my beloved one is a rose, we perceive at 
once that the words lion, eagle, etc., are not used literally, but only 
some notable quality or characteristic of these creatures is intended. 
Hence metaphor, as the name denotes (Greek, fxeraffxpo), to carry 
over, to transfer), is that figure of speech in which the sense of one 
word is transferred to another. This process of using words in new 
constructions is constantly going on," and, as we have seen in former 
chapters, the tropical sense of many words becomes at length the 
only one in use. Every language is, therefore, to a great extent, 
a dictionary of faded metaphors. 
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The sources from which scriptural metaphors are drawn are to 
be looked for chiefly in the natural scenery of the lands of the 
Bible, the customs and antiquities of the Orient, and the ritual 
worship of the Hebrews. 1 In Jer. ii, 13, we have two very expres- 
sive metaphors : " My people have committed two evils: Examples of 
they have forsaken me, a fountain of living waters, to JJ^ phor ,^S 
hew for themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can scenery. 
hold no water." A fountain of living waters, especially in such a 
land as Palestine, is of inestimable worth ; far more valuable than 
any artificial well or cistern, that can at best only catch and hold 
rain water, and is liable to become broken and lose its contents. 
What insane folly for a man to forsake a living fountain to hew for 
himself an uncertain cistern! The ingratitude and apostasy of 
Israel are strikingly characterized by the first figure, and their 6elf- 
sufticiency by the second. 

In Job ix, 6, a violent earthquake is represented as Jehovah 
" causing the land to move from her place, and making her columns 
tremble." The whole land affected by the earthquake shock is 
conceived as a building, heaved out of place, and all her pillars or 
columnar supports trembling and tottering to their fall. In chapter 
xxvi, 8, the holding of the rain in the heavens is pictured as God 
" binding up the waters in his dark cloud (ay), and the cloud (py, 
cloud-covering) is not rent under them." The clouds are conceived 
as a great sheet or bag, strong enough to hold the immense weight 
of waters. In Deut. xxxii, 40, Jehovah is represented as saying: 
" For I will lift up to heaven my hand, and say, living am I for- 
ever." Here the allusion is to the ancient custom of Ancient cus- 
lifting up the hand to heaven in the act of making a toms - 
solemn oath. In verse 42 we have these further images : " I will 
make my arrows drunk with blood, and my sword shall devour 
flesh." By these metaphors arrows are personified as living things, 
intoxicated with drinking the blood of Jehovah's slaughtered foes, 
and the sword, as a ravenous beast of prey, devouring their flesh. 
Many similar examples exhibit at one and the same time the Old 
Testament anthropomorphisms, together with personification and 
metaphor. 

The following strong metaphors have their basis in well-known 
habits of animals: "Issachar is an ass of bone, lying Metapnorlcal al . 
down between the double fold" (Gen. xlix, 14). He lusionstotneha- 

x . n vi A v bits of animals. 

loves rest, like a beast of burden, especially like the 
strong, bony ass, that seeks repose between the sheepf olds. " Naph- 
tali is a hind set forth, the giver of sayings of beauty" (Gen. 
1 Compare above p. 158. 
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xlix, 21). The allusion here is specially to the elegance and beauty 
of the hind, bounding away gracefully in his freedom, and denotes 
in the tribe of Naphtali a taste for sayings of beauty, such as ele- 
gant songs and proverbs. As the neighbouring tribe of Zebnlon 
produced ready writers (Judges v, 14), so, probably, Naphtali be- 
came noted for elegant speakers. " Benjamin is a wolf ; he shall 
rend" (Gen. xlix, 27). This metaphor fitingly portrays the furious, 
warlike character of the Benjamites, from whom sprang an Ehud 
and a Saul. In Zech. vii, 11, mention is made of those who " re- 
fused to hearken, and gave a refractory shoulder," that is, acted 
like a refractory heifer or ox that shakes the shoulder and refuses 
to accept the yoke. Comp. Neh. ix, 29 and Hos. iv, 16. In Num. 
xxiv, 21, it is said of the Kenites, " Enduring is thy dwelling-place, 
and set in the rock thy nest." The secure dwellings of this tribe in 
the high fastnesses of the rocky hills are conceived as the nest of 
the eagle in the towering rock. Comp. Job xxxix, 27; Jer. xlix, 16; 
Obad. 4 ; Hab. ii, 9. 

The following metaphors are based upon practices appertaining 
__ . to the worship and ritual of the Hebrews. "I wiU 

Metaphors r 

based on He- wash my palms in innocency, I will go round about thy 
brew ritual. altar> Q Jehovah » ( p ga xxvi> 6 ) Here the allusion ig 

to the practice of the priests who were required to wash their hands 
before coming near the altar to minister (Exod. xxx, 20). The 
psalmist expresses his purpose to conform thoroughly to Jehovah's 
will; he would, so to speak, offer his burnt-offerings, even as the 
priest who goes about the altar on which his sacrifice is to be 
offered ; and in doing so, he would be careful to conform to every 
requirement. In Psa. Ii, 7, "Purify me with hyssop, and I shall 
become clean," the allusion is to the ceremonial forms of purifying 
the leper (Lev. xiv, 6, 7) and his house (verse 51), and the person 
who had been defiled by contact with a dead body (Num. xix, 18, 19). 
So also the w^ll-known usages of the passover, the sacrifice of the 
lamb, the careful removal of all leaven, and the use of unleavened 
bread, lie at the basis of the following metaphorical language: 
" Purge out the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, even as ye 
are unleavened; for our passover also has been sacrificed, even 
Christ ; wherefore, let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, nor 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
loaves of sincerity and truth" (1 Cor. v, 7, 8). Here the metaphors 
are continued until they make an allegory. 

Sometimes a writer or speaker, after having used a striking 
metaphor goes on to elaborate its imagery, and, by so doing, con- 
structs an allegory ; sometimes he introduces a number and variety 
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of images together, or, at other times, laying all figure aside, he 
proceeds with plain and simple language. Thus, in the Haborated and 
Sermon on the Mount, Jesus says : " Ye are the salt of mixed meta- 
the earth" (Matt, v, 13). It is not difficult to grasp at pborB - 
once the comparison here implied. " The earth, the living world 
of men, is like a piece of meat, which would putrefy but that the 
grace of the Gospel of God, like salt, arrests the decay and purities 
and preserves it." l But the Lord proceeds, adhering closely to the 
imagery of salt and its power, and develops his figure into a brief 
allegory : " But if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted?" Here is a most significant query. "The apostles, and in 
their degree all Christians," says Whedon, " are the substance and 
body of that salt. They are the substance to which the saltness 
inheres. But if the living *body to which this gracious saltness in- 
heres doth lose this quality, wherewith shall the quality be restored? 
The it refers to the solid salt which has lost its saltness or savour. 
What, alas! shall ever resalt that savourless salt? The Christian 
is the solid salt, and the grace of God is his saltness ; that grace is 
the very salt of the salt. This solid salt is intended to salt the 
world with; but, alas! who shall salt the salt?"* But immediately 
after this elaborated figure, another and different metaphor is in- 
troduced, and carried forward with still greater detail. "Ye are 
the light of the world. A city set on a mountain cannot be hid ; 
nor do they light a lamp and put it under the modius, but on the 
stand, and it shines for all that are in the house. Even so let your 
light shine" (Matt, v, 14-16). Here a variety of images is pre- 
sented to the mind ; a light, a city on a mountain, a lamp, a lamp- 
stand, and a Roman modius or peck measure. But through all 
these varying images runs the main figure of a light designed to 
send its rays afar, and illumine all within its range. A metaphor 
thus extended always becomes, strictly speaking, an allegory. In 
Matt, vii, 7, we have three metaphors introduced in a»single verse. 
"Ask and it shall be given you; seek and ye shall find; knock and 
it shall be opened unto you." First, we have the image of a gup- 
pliant, making a request before a superior; next, of one who is in 
search for some goodly pearl or treasure (comp. Matt, xiii, 45, 46) ; 
and, finally, of one who is knocking at a door for admission. The 
three figures are so well related that they produce no confusion, but 
rather serve to strengthen one another. So Paul uses with good 
effect a twofold metaphor in Eph. iii, 17, where he prays "that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith, being rooted and 
grounded in love." Here is the figure of a tree striking its roots 
1 Whedon, Commentary, in loco. ' Ibid. 
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into the soil, and of a building based upon a deep and strong 
foundation. 1 But these figures are accompanied both before and 
after with a style of* language of the most simple and practical 
character, and not designed to elaborate or even adhere to the 
imagery suggested by the metaphors. 
Sometimes the salient point of allusion in a metaphor may be a 
rtainmet- matter °* doubt or uncertainty. The opening words of 
aphoricai aiiu- Deborah's song (Judg. v, 2) have long puzzled transla- 
tions. torg an( j exe g e t e8# The English version, following sub- 
stantially the Syriac and Arabic, renders the Hebrew ^^? nijnp lhB2, 
" for the avenging of Israel." The Septuagint (Alex. Codex) has, 
" for the leading of the leaders," but seems to have been governed by 
the resemblance of the word nijHB to the official name of Egyptian 
monarchs rtXT|i, Pharaoh. Neither of these translations has any 
certain support in Hebrew usage. The noun JHB occurs in the sing- 
ular but twice (Num. vi, 5; Ezek. xliv, 20), and in both places 
means a lock of hair. The plural form of the word, mjHD, occurs 
only here and in Deut. xxxii, 42, and in both places would seem to 
mean, most legitimately, locks of hair, or flowing locks. And why 
should it be thought to mean any thing else ? So far from being 
incongruous, it best suits the imagery of the immediate context in 
Deut. xxxii, 42. Jehovah there says: "I will make my arrows 
drunk with blood (Heb, DTO, from Uood)> and my sword shall de- 
vour flesh — with the blood (or, from the blood) of slain and of cap- 
tives, from the head of hairy locks of the enemy " — that is, from 
the blood of the hairy heads of the enemies. And so at the be- 
ginning of Deborah's song we may understand a bold metaphor, 

1 Meyer observes : " Paul, in the vivacity of his imagination, conceives to himself 
the congregation of his readers as a plant (comp. Matt, xiii, 3), perhaps a trte (Matt 
vii, 17), and at the same time as a building." Critical Com. on Ephesians, in loco. 
44 The perfect participles," says Braune, " denote a state in which Paul's readers are 
and continue te» be, which is the presupposition in order that they may be able to 
know. . . . They mark that a profoundly penetrating life (tpfitfafUvoi) and a well 
grounded, permanent character (redefieliupivoi) are necessary. The double figure 
strengthens the notion of the relation to love; this latter (Iv ayuny) is made promi- 
nent by being placed first In marks love as the soil in which they are rooted, and 
as the foundation on which they are grounded. This implies moreover that it is not 
their own love which is referred to, but one which corresponds with the soil afforded 
to the tree, the foundation given to the house ; and this would undoubtedly be, in ac- 
cordance with the context, the love of Christ, were not all closer definition wanting, 
even the article. Accordingly, this substantive rendered general by the absence of 
the article corresponds with the verbal idea : in loving, i. e., in that love, which is 
first God's in Christ, and then that of men who became Christians, who are rooted in 
him and grounded on him through faith." Commentary on Ephesians (Lange's Bible- 
work), in loco. 
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*In the loosing of locks in Israel; " for the primary meaning of the 
verb JHB is everywhere that of letting something loose, and when 
used of locks of hair would naturally denote the loosing of the 
hair from all artificial coverings and restraint, and leaving it to 
wave wildly, as was done in the case of a Nazarite. The metaphor 
of the passage would thus be an allusion to the unrestrained growth 
of the locks of those who took upon themselves the vows of a 
Nazarite. And this view of the passage is corroborated by the 
next line of the parallelism, " In the free self-offering of the peo- 
ple." The people had, so to speak, by this act of consecration, 
made themselves free-will offerings. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more striking and impressive than these metaphorical allusions at 
the opening of this hymn: 

In l the loosing of locks in Israel, 
In the free self -offering of the people, 
Praise Jehovah ! 

In Psa. xlv, 1, " My heart boils up with a goodly word," it is 
difficult to determine whether the allusion is to an overflowing 
fountain, or to a boiling pot. The primary idea, according to 
Gesenius, lies in the noise of water boiling or bubbling, and as the 
word #rn occurs nowhere else, but its derivative, HJ^rnD, denotes in 
Lev. ii, ?; vii, 9, a pot or vessel used both for boiling and frying, 
it is perhaps safer to say that the allusion in the metaphor of Psa. 
xlv, i, is to a boiling pot. The heart of the Psalmist was hot with a 
holy fervour, and, like the boiling oil of the vessel in which the 
meat-offering was prepared, it seethed and bubbled in the rapture 
of exulting song. 

The exact point of the allusion in the words, "buried with him 
through baptism into death" (Rom. vi, 4), and "buried Buried with 
with him in baptism" (CoK ii, 12), has been disputed. 2SS m thr °X 
The advocates of immersion insist that there is an allu- death, 
sion to the mode in which the rite of water baptism was performed, 
and most interpreters have acknowledged that such an allusion is 
in the. word. The immersion of the candidate was thought of as a 
burial in the water. But the context in both passages goes to show 
that the great thought of the apostle was that of the believer's 
death unto sin. Thus, in Romans, " Are ye ignorant that as many 

1 The preposition 3, t*n, points out the condition of the people in which they con- 
quered and sang. The song is the people's consecration hymn, and praises God for 
the prosperous and successful issue with which he has crowned their tows. Cassel's 
Commentary on Judges (Lange's Biblework), in loco. Corap. Whedon's Old Testament 
Commentary, in loco. 
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of us as were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his 
death? We were buried therefore with him through baptism into 
death. . . . We have become united with the likeness of his death 
(ver. 5). . . . Our old man was crucified with him (ver. 6). . . . We 
died with Christ (ver. 8). . . . Even so consider ye yourselves to 
be dead unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus" (ver. 11). 
Now, while the word buried with {pwdawru) would naturally ac- 
cord with the idea of an immersion into water, the main thought 
is the deadness unto sin, attained through a union with Christ in 
the likeness of his death. The imagery does not depend on the mode 
of Christ's execution or of his burial, much less on the manner 
in which baptism was, administered, but on the similitude of his 
death (tg5 buouofiaTi rov ftavarov avrov, ver. 6) considered as an ac- 
complished fact. The baptism is into death, not into water; and 
whether the outward rite were performed by sprinkling, or pour- 
ing, or immersion, it would have been equally true in either case, 
that they were "buried with him through the baptism into the 
death." Or he might have said, "We were crucified with him 
through baptism into death;" and then as now it would have been 
the end accomplished, the death, not the mode of the baptism, which 
is made prominent. In the briefer form of expression in Col. ii, 12, 
it is written, simply, " having been buried with him in baptism." 
Here, however, the context shows that the leading thought is the 
same as in Rom. vi, 3-11. The burial in baptism (tv r<j5 PaTTTiopariy 
in the matter of baptism) figured " the putting off of the body of 
the flesh;" that is, the utter stripping off and casting aside the old 
carnal nature. The burial is not to be thought of as a mode of 
putting a corpse in a grave or sepulchre, but as indicating that the 
body of sin is truly dead. Having thus clearly defined the real 
point of the allusion it need not be denied or disputed that the 
figure also m&y include, incidentally, a reference to the practice of 
immersion. But, as Eadie observes, " Whatever may be otherwise 
said in favour of immersion, it is plain that here the burial is 
wholly ideal. Believers are buried in baptism, but even in immer- 
sion they do not go through a process having any resemblance to 
the burial and resurrection of Christ." 1 To maintain from such a 
metaphorical allusion, where the process and mode of burial are not 
in point at all, that a burial into, and a resurrection from, water, 
are essential to valid baptism, would seem like an extravagance of 
dogmatism. 

1 Commentary on the Greek Text of Ooloesians, in looo. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FABLES, RIDDLES, AND ENIGMA& 

Passing now from the more common figures of speech, we come to 
those peculiar tropical methods of conveying, ideas and 
impressing truths, which hold a special prominence in nent scriptural 
the Holy Scriptures. These are known as fables, rid- tropes * 
dies, enigmas, allegories, parables, proverbs, types, and symbols. 
In order to appreciate and properly interpret these special forms 
of thought, a clear understanding of the more common rhetorical 
figures treated in the previous chapters is altogether necessary. 
For the parable will be found to correspond with the simile, the 
allegory with the metaphor, and other analogies will be traceable 
in other figures. A scientific analysis and treatment of these more 
prominent tropes of Scripture will require us to distinguish and dis- 
criminate between some things which in popular speech are fre- 
quently confounded. Even in the Scripture itself the proverb, the 
parable, and the allegory are not formally distinguished. In the 
Old Testament the word hfo is applied alike to the proverbs of 
Solomon (Prov. i, 1; x, 1; xxv, 1), the oracles of Balaam (Num. 
xxiii, 7; xxiv, 8), the addresses of Job (Job xxvii, 1; xxix, 1), the 
taunting speech against the King of Babylon (in Isa. xiv, 4, ff.) f 
and other prophecies (Micah ii, 4; Hab. ii, 6). In the New Testa- 
ment the word napaPoXJj, parable, is applied not only to what are 
admitted on all hands to be parables proper, but also to proverb 
(Luke iv, 23), and symbol (Heb. ix, 9), and type (Heb. xi, 19). 
John does not use the word napa-Poki} at all, but calls the allegory 
of the good shepherd in chap, x, 6, a Trafoipia, which word Peter 
uses in the sense of a proverb or byword (2 Peter ii, 22). The 
word allegory occurs but once (Gal. iv, 24), and then in verbal 
form (dXXrjyoQoviJLeva) to denote the allegorizing process by which 
certain Old Testament facts might be made to typify Gospel truths. 
Lowest of these special figures, in dignity and aim, is the fable. 
It consists essentially in this, that individuals of the characteristics 
brute creation, and of animate and inanimate nature, are of the Xable# 
introduced into the imagery as if possessed with reason and speech, 
and are represented as acting and talking contrary to the laws of 
their being. There is a conspicuous element of unreality about the 
12 
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whole machinery of fables, and yet the moral intended to be set 
forth is usually so manifest that no difficulty is felt in understand- 
ing it. 
The oldest fable of which we have any trace is that of Jotham^ 
recorded in Judg. ix, 7-20. The trees are represented 

Jottutmi fable. .'./,' , . . ,. S™ 

as going forth to choose and anoint a king. They in- 
vite the olive, the fig-tree, and the vine to come and reign over 
them, but these all decline, and urge that their own natural purpose 
and products require all their care. Then the trees invite the 
bramble, which does not refuse, but, in biting irony, insists that all 
the trees shall come and take refuge under its shadow! Let the 
olive-tree, and the fig-tree, and the vine come under the protecting 
shade of the briar ! But if not, it is significantly added, " Let fire go 
forth from the bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon." The 
miserable, worthless bramble, utterly unfit to shade even the small- 
est shrub, might, nevertheless, well serve to kindle a fire that would 
quickly devour the noblest of trees. So Jotham, in giving an im- 
mediate application of his fable, predicts that the weak and worth- 
less Abimelech, whom the men of Shechem had been so fast to 
make king over them, would prove an accursed torch to burn their 
noblest leaders. All this imagery of trees walking and talking is 
at once seen to be purely fanciful. It has no foundation in fact, 
and yet it presents a vivid and impressive picture of the political 
follies of mankind in accepting the leadership of such worthless 
characters as Abimelech. 

Another fable, quite similar to that of Jotham, is found in 
2 Kings xiv, 9, where Jehoash, the King of Israel, an- 
swers the warlike challenge of Amaziah, King of Ju- 
dah, by the following short and pungent apologue: "The thorn- 
bush which is in Lebanon sent to the cedar which is in Lebanon, 
saying, Give thy daughter to my son for a wife; and there passed 
over a beast of the field which was in Lebanon, and trampled down 
the thornbush." This fable embodies a most contemptuous re- 
sponse to Amaziah, intimating that his pride of heart and self-con- 
ceit were moving him to attempt things far beyond his proper 
sphere. The beast trampling down the thornbush intimates that a 
passing incident, which could have no effect on a cedar of Lebanon, 
might easily destroy the briar. Jehoash does not proudly boast 
that he himself will come forth, and by his military forces crush 
Amaziah; but suggests that a passing judgment, an incidental 
circumstance, would be sufficient for that purpose, and it were 
therefore better for the presumptuous King of Judah to remain at 
home in his proper place. 
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The apologues of Jotham and Jehoash are the only proper fables 
that appear in the Bible. In the interpretation of these j^^m lma _ 
we should guard agaiust pressing the imagery too far. genr not to be 
We are not to suppose that every word and allusion i Q the interpret 
has some special meaning. In the apologue of Jehoash *■**«»• 
we are not to say that the thornbush was Amaziah, and the cedar 
Jehoash, and the wild beast the warriors of the latter ; and yet, by 
the contrast between the cedar and the thornbush, the king of 
Israel would, doubtless, impress his contempt for Amaziah upon 
the latter's mind, and thus seek to humiliate bis pride. Neither 
are we to suppose that Amaziah had asked Jehoash to give his 
daughter in marriage to his son ; nor that " Israel might properly 
be regarded as Jehoash's daughter, and Judah as Amaziah' s son" 
(Thenius), as if Amaziah bad formally demanded, as Josephus 
states, {Ant. ix, 9, 2), a union of the two kingdoms. Nor in the 
fable of Jotham are we, like some of the ancient interpreters, to 
understand by the olive, the fig-tree, and the vine, the three great 
judges that had preceded Abimelecb, viz., Othniel, Deborah, and 
Gideon, nor seek for bidden meanings and thrusts in such words as 
anoint, reign over us, and shadow. We should always keep in 
mind that it is one distinguishing feature of fables that they are 
not exact parallels of those things to which they are designed to be 
applied. They are based on imaginary actions of irrational crea- 
tures, or inanimate things, and can therefore never be true to 
actual life. 

We should also note how completely the spirit- and aim of the 
fable accords with irony, sarcasm, and ridicule. Hence its special 
adaptation to expose the follies and vices of men. " It is essential- 
ly of the earth," says Trench, "and never lifts itself above the 
earth. It never has a higher aim than to inculcate maxims of pru- 
dential morality, industry, caution, foresight ; and these it will some- 
times recommend even at the expense of the higher self-forgetting 
virtues. The fable just reaches that pitch of morality which the 
world will understand and approve." * But this able and excellent 
wiiter goes, as we think, too far when he says that the fable has no 
proper place in the Scripture, " and, in the nature of things, could 
have none, for the purpose of Scripture excludes it." The fables 
noticed above are a part of the Scripture which is received as God- 
inspired (2 Tim. iii, 16); and though it is not God that speaks 
through them, but men occupying an earthly standpoint, that fact 
does not make good the assertion that such fables have no true 
place in Scripture. For the teachings of Scripture move in the 
1 Notes on the Parables, p. 10. 
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realm of earthly life and human thought as well as in a higher and 
holier element, and sarcasm and caustic rebukes find a place on the 
sacred page. The record of. Adam's naming the beasts and fowls 
that were brought to him in Eden (Gen. ii, 19) suggests that their 
qualities and habits impressed his mind with significant analogies. 
Many of the most useful proverbs are abbreviated fables (Prov. 
vi, 6 ; xxx, 15, 25-28). Though the fable moves in the earthly ele- 
ment of prudential morality, even that element may be pervaded 
and taken possession of by the divine wisdom. 1 

The riddle differs from the fable in being designed to puzzle and 
Characteristics perplex the hearer. It is purposely obscure in order to 
or the riddle. t e8 t the sharpness and penetration of those who attempt 
to solve it. The Hebrew word for riddle (Pirn) is from a root which 
means to twist, or tie a knot, and is used of any dark and intricate 
saying, which requires peculiar skill and insight to unravel. The 
queen of Sheba made a journey to Solomon's court to test him with 
riddles (1 Kings x, 1). It is declared, at the beginning of the Book, 
of the Proverbs, that it is the part of true wisdom " to understand 
a proverb and an enigma (nypD); words of the wise and their 
riddles" (Prov. i, 6). The psalmist says, "I will incline my ear to 
a proverb; I will open on a harp my riddle" (Psa. xlix, 4). "I 
will open my mouth in a proverb ; I will pour forth riddles of old " 
(lxxviii, 2). Biddies, therefore, dark sayings, enigmas, which con- 
ceal thought, and, at the same time, incite the inquiring mind to 
search for their hidden meanings, have a place in the Scripture. 

Samson's celebrated riddle is in the form of a Hebrew couplet 
(Judges xiv, 14): 

Out of the enter came forth food, 

And out of strength came forth sweetness. 

The clue to this riddle is furnished in the incidents related in 
Samson's rid- verses 8 and 9. Out of the carcass of a devouring 
***• beast came the food of which both Samson and his 

parents had eaten; and out of that which had been the embodi- 
ment of strength, came forth the sweet honey, which the bees had 
deposited therein. But Samson's companions, and even his parents, 
were not acquainted with these facts. Their ignorance, however, 

■The profound significance of Jothara's fable is declared by Cassel to be inexhaust- 
ible. " Its truth is of perpetual recurrence. More than once was Israel in the posi- 
tion of the Shechemites ; then, especially, when he whose kingdom is not of this world, 
refused to be a king. Then, too, Herod and Pilate became friends. The tbornbush 
seemed to be king when it encircled the head of the Crucified. But Israel experienced 
what is here denounced : a fire went forth and consumed city and people, temple and 
fortress." Cassers Commentary on Judges (Lange's Biblework), in loco. 
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is no ground for saying that therefore Samson's riddle was no 
proper riddle at all. " The ingenuity of the riddle," says Cassel, 
" consists precisely in this, that the ambiguity both of its language 
and contents can be turned in every direction, and thus conceals the 
answer. It is like a knot whose right end cannot be found. . . . 
Samson's problem distinguishes itself only by its peculiar ingenuity. 
It is short and simple, and its words are used in their natural signi- 
fication. It is so clear as to be obscure. It is not properly liable 
to the objection that it refers to an historical act which no one could 
know. The act was one which was common in that country. Its 
turning point, with reference to the riddle was, not that it was an 
incident of Samson's personal history, but that its occurrence in 
general was not impossible." * 

A notable example of riddle in the New Testament is that of the 
mystic number of the beast propounded in Rev. xiii, 18. The number of 
"Here is wisdom. Let him that has understanding the beast. 
reckon the number of the beast, for it is a man's number ; and his 
number is six hundred sixty-six." Another very fencient reading, 
but probably the error of a copyist, makes the number six hundred 
and fourteen. This riddle has perplexed critics and interpreters 
through ail the ages since the Apocalypse was written.* The num- 
ber of a man would most naturally mean the numerical value of the 
letters which compose some man's name, and the two names which 
have found most favour in the solution of this problem are the 
Greek Aareivog, and the Hebrew *»Dp p*tf . Either of these names 
makes up the required number, and one or the other will be adopt- 
ed according to one's interpretation of the symbolical beast in 
question. 

Some of the sayings of the wise in the Book of Proverbs seem to 

have been made purposely obscure. Who shall decide 
^ i ./.V> • ,,*n mi. to v i. Dark proverbs. 

the real meaning of Prov. xxvi, 10? The English ver- 
sion renders : " The great God that formed all things both reward- 
eth the fool, and rewardeth transgressors." But the margin gives 
us an alternative reading : " A great man grieveth all, and he hireth 
the fool, he hireth also transgressors." Others translate : " As the 
archer that woundeth every one, so is he that hireth the fool, and 
he that hireth the passer-by." Others : " An arrow that woundeth 
every one is he who hireth a fool and he who hireth vagrants." 
Others: "A master forms all things himself, but he that hires a 
fool is as he that hires vagrants." And the Hebrew words of the 

1 Commentary on Judges, in loco. 

* For the various conjectures see the leading Commentaries on the passage, espe- 
cially Stuart, Elliott, and Dusterdieck. 
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original are susceptible of still other renderings. A proverb couched 
in words susceptible of so many different meanings may well be 
called a riddle or "dark saying." It was probably designed to 
puzzle, and the variety of meanings attaching to its words was a 
reason with the author for choosing just those words. 

One of the "dark sayings of old" is the poetic fragment ascribed 
to Lamech (Gen. iv, 23, 24), which may be closely rendered thus: 

Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 
Wives of Lamech, listen to my saying; 
For a man have I slain for my wound, 
And a child for my braise. 
For sevenfold avenged should Cain be, 
And Lamech seventy and seven. 

The obscurity attaching to this song arises probably from our 

ignorance of the circumstances which called it forth. Some have 

supposed that Lamech was smitten with remorse over 

mec s son jr. ^ e murder of a young man, and these words are his 
lamentation. Others suppose he had killed a man in self-defense, 
or in retaliation for wounds received. Others make the song a tri- 
umphant exultation over Tubal-cain's invention of brass and iron 
weapons, and, translating the verb as a future " I will slay," regard 
the utterance as a pompous threat. Verse 24 is then understood 
as a blasphemous boast that he could now avenge his own wrongs 
ten times more thoroughly than God would avenge the slaying of 
Cain. 1 Possibly the whole song was originally intended as a riddle, 
and was as perplexing to Lantech's wives as to modern expositors. 

It would be well to make a formal distinction between the riddle 

Riddle and en- an( * tne en ^g ma > an ^ a PPty tne former term to SUCh in- 
terna should be tricate sayings as deal essentially with earthly things, 
distinguished. ftQ( j are e8 p ec j a i]y designed to exercise human ingenuity 

and shrewdness. Such were Samson's riddle, and the puzzling 
questions put to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, the number of 
the beast, and proverbs like that noticed above (Prov. xxvi, 10). 
Enigmas, on the other hand, would be the more fitting name for 
those mystic utterances which serve both to conceal and enhance 
some deep and sacred thought. But the words have been so long 
used interchangeably of both classes of dark sayings that we can 
scarcely expect to change from such indiscriminate usage. 

The word enigma (alvtypa) occurs but once (1 Cor. xiii, 12) in the 
New Testament, but in the Septuagint it is employed as the Greek 
equivalent of the Hebrew nrn. In 1 Cor. xiii, 12, it is used to 

1 For a full synopsis of the various interpretations of this song, see M'QiDloGk and 
Strong's Cyclopaedia, article Lamech. 
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indicate the dim and imperfect manner in which in this life we ap- 
prehend heavenly and eternal things: "For we see now through a 
mirror in enigma." Most expositors take the words in enigma ad- 
verbially, in the sense of darkly, dimly, in an enigmatical way. 
" But alviy\ia? says Meyer, " is a dark saying, and the idea of the 
saying should as little be lost here as in Num. xii, 8. Luther ren- 
ders rightly: in a dark word; which, however, should be explained 
more precisely as by means of an enigmatic word, whereby is meant 
the word of the Gospel revelation, which capacitates for the seeing 
(PXinuv) in question, however imperfect it be, and is its medium to 
us. It is alviyfio, inasmuch as it affords to us no full clearness of 
light upon God's decrees, ways of salvation, etc., but keeps its con- 
tents sometimes in greater, sometimes in a less, degree (Rom. xi, 33; 
1 Cor. ii, 9) concealed, bound up in images, similitudes, types, and 
the like forms of human limitation and human speech, and conse- 
quently is for us of a mysterious and enigmatic nature, standing in 
need of a future Xvauq (solution), and vouchsafing irhmg (faith), in- 
deed, but not eldog (appearance, 2 Cor. v, 7)." 1 

There is an enigmatical element in our Lord's discourse with 
Nicodemus, John iii, 1-13. The profound lesson con. Enigmatical 
tained in the words of verse 3: " Except a man be born worts^to J ^ 
from above he cannot see the kingdom of God," per- demus. 
plexed and confounded the Jewish ruler. Deep in his heart the 
Lord, who " knew what was in man " (ii, 25), discerned his spir- 
itual need. His thoughts were too much upon the outward, the 
visible, £he fleshly. The miracles of Jesus had made a deep im- 
pression, and he would inquire of the great wonder-worker as of a 
divinely commissioned teacher. Jesus stops all his compliments, 
and surprises him with a mysterious word, which seems equivalent 
to saying: Do not now talk about my works, or of whence I came; 
turn your thoughts upon your inner self. What you need is not 
new knowledge, but new life; and that life can be had only by an- 
other birth. And when Nicodemus uttered his surprise and won- 
der, he was rebuked by the reflection, " Art thou the teacher of 
Israel, and knowest not these things?" (ver. 10). Had not the 
psalmist prayed, " Create in me a clean heart, O God? " (Psa. Ii, 10). 
Had not the law and the prophets spoken of a divine circumcision 
of the heart? (Deut. xxx, 6; Jer. iv, 4; Ezek. xi, 19). Why then 
should such a man as Nicodemus express surprise at these deep 
sayings of the Lord? Simply because his heart-life and spiritual 
discernment were unable then to apprehend "the things of the 
Spirit of God" (1 Cor. ii, 14). They were as a riddle to him. 
1 Meyer on Corinthian*, in loco. 
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The same style of enigmatical discourse appears in Jesns' say- 
ings in the synagogue at Capernaum (John vi, 53-59); also in his 
first words to the woman of Samaria (John iv, 10-15), and in his 
response to the disciples when they returned and " wondered that 
he was talking with a woman," and asked him to eat of the food 
they had procured (John iv, 32-88). His reply, in this last case, 
was, "I have food to eat which ye do not know." They mis- 
understood him, as did Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman. 
" What wonder," says Augustine, " if that woman did not under- 
stand water ? Behold, the disciples do not yet understand food." v 
They wondered whether any one had brought him something to 
eat during their absence, and then Jesus spoke more plainly: "My 
food is that (Iva, indicating conscious aim and purpose) I shall do 
the will of him that sent me, and shall complete his work." His 
success with the Samaritan woman was to him better food than any 
bodily sustenance, for it elevated his soul into the holy conviction 
and assurance that he should successfully accomplish the whole of 
that work for which he came into the world. And then he pro- 
ceeds, adhering still to the tone and style of intermingled enigma 
and allegory: "Do not ye say that there is yet a four-month, and 
the harvest comes? Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes and 
look on the fields, that they are white unto harvest. Already * he 
that reaps is receiving reward and gathering fruit into (elg, as into 
a garner) life eternal, that he who sows and he who reaps may re- 
joice together." The winning of that one Samaritan convert opens 
to Jesus' prophetic soul the great Gospel harvest of the near future, 
and he speaks of it as already at hand. Whether we regard the 
saying, " There is yet a four-month, and the harvest comes," as a 
proverb (Lightfoot, Tholuck, Lttcke, De Wette, Stier), equivalent 
to, There is a space of four months between seedtime and harvest, 
or understand that the neighbouring grain fields were just sown, or 
just now green with the young tender grain (Meyer and many), 
and over them many Samaritans appeared coming to him (ver. 30), 
the great thought is still the same, and emphasizes the actual joy 
of Jesus in that hour of ingathering. Sower and reaper were to- 
gether there and then, but the disciples could scarcely take in the 
full import of Jesus' glowing words. " The disciples sarw no har- 
vest field; they said and they thought assuredly, There must be at 
least four months yet ! But the Lord sets before them a mystery 

1 In Jonnnis Evangelium Tractatus xv, 81. 

• Most of the oldest and best manuscript authorities omit kcu after ^dy, and many 
of the best critics join f)6r) with what follows. So Schulz, Tischendorf, Godet, and 
Weatcott and Hort. 
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and an enigma, and thereby would teach them' to lift up aright the 
eyes of their faith. Behold, I say unto you, I have now been sow- 
ing the word, and already behold a sudden harvest upspringing and 
ready. Should not this be my meat and my joy? O ye, my reap- 
ers, rejoice together with me, the sower, and forget ye also to 
eat ! " l 

The words of Jesus in Luke xxii, 36, are an enigma. As he was 

about to go out to Gethsemane he discerned that the 

• . Enigma of the 

hour of peril was at hand. He reminded his disciples sword in Luke 
of the time when he sent them forth without purse, xxU ' 88 - 
wallet, or shoes (Luke ix, 1-6), and drew from them the acknowl- 
edgement that they had then lacked nothing. " But now," said he, 
"he that has a purse, let him take it, and likewise a wallet; and he 
that has not, let him sell his mantle, and buy a sword." He would 
impress them with the feeling that the time of fearful conflict and 
exposure was now imminent. They must expect to be assailed, 
and should be prepared for all righteous self-defense. They would 
see times when a sword would be worth more to them than a man* 
tie. But our Lord, evidently, did not mean that they should, liter- 
ally, arm themselves with the weapons of a carnal warfare, and use 
the sword to propagate his cause (Matt, xxvi, 52; John xviii, 36). 
He would significantly warn them of the coming bitter conflict and 
opposition they must meet. The world would be against them, and 
assail them in many a hostile form, and they should therefore pre- 
pare for self-defense and manly encounter. It is not the sword of 
the Spirit (Eph. vi, 17) of which the Lord here speaks, but the 
sword as the symbol of that warlike heroism, that bold and fearless 
confession, and that inflexible purpose to maintain the truth, which 
would soon be a duty and a necessity on the part of the disciples 
in order to defend their faith. But the disciples misunderstood 
these enigmatical words, and spoke of two swords which they had 
with them ! Jesus paused not to explain, and broke off that con- 
versation " in the tone of one who is conscious that others would 
not yet understand him, and who, therefore, holds further speech 
unprofitable." * His laconic answer, it is enough, was " a gentle 
turning aside of further discussion, with a touch of sorrowful 
irony. More than your two swords ye need not! " * 

A similar enigma appears in John xxi, 18, where Jesus says to 
Simon Peter: "When thou wast young thou girdedst Enlirniatlcal 
thyself , and walkedst whither thou wouldest; but when words to Peter, 
thou shalt be old another shall gird thee and carry thee John xx1, ia 

1 Stier, Words of Je8us t in loco. • Van Oosterzee's Commentary on Luke 

(Lange's Biblework), in loco. ■ Meyer, in loco. 
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whither thou would est not." The writer immediately adds that 
Jesus thereby signified (orftiaivwv) " by what death he should glorify 
God." But it is scarcely probable that Peter then fully compre- 
hended the saying. Comp. also John ii, 19. 

The prophetio picture of the two eagles in Ezek. xvii, 2-10, is a 
mixture of enigma (nrn) and fable (?&0). It is fabu 
of Ezek. xvii. Ions so far as it represents the eagles as acting with 
1_1 °* human intelligence and will, but, aside from this, its 

imagery belongs rather to the sphere of prophetic symbols. Alto- 
gether, it is an enigma of high prophetic character, a " dark say- 
ing," in which the real meaning is concealed behind typical images. 
In its interpretation we need to take the whole chapter together, 
and we observe that it has three distinct parts: (1) The enigma 
(verses 1-10); (2) its interpretation (11-21); (3) a Messianic proph- 
ecy based upon the foregoing imagery (22-24). The great eagle 
represents the king of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar. The "great 
wings, with long pinions, full of feathers of many colours " (ver. 3), 
altogether furnish a striking figure of majesty, rapidity of move- 
ment, and splendour of regal power. Most expositors explain the 
great wings as denoting the wide dominion of this eagle; the long 
pinions as the extent and energy of his military power; the fulness 
of feathers to the multitude of subjects; and the many colours to the 
diversity of their nations, languages, and customs. But the tracing 
of such special allusions in the natural appendages of the eagle is 
of doubtful worth, and should not be made prominent. It is better 
to understand in a more general way the strength, rapidity, and 
glory of Nebuchadnezzar. Lebanon is mentioned because of its 
being the natural home of the cedar, but it here represents Jerusa- 
lem (ver. 12), which was the home and seat of the royal seed of 
Judah. The leafy crown and topmost shoots of the cedar are the 
king and princes of Judah whom Nebuchadnezzar carried away to 
Babylon (2 Kings xxiv, 14, 15). Babylon is here called, enigmat- 
ically, "a land of Canaan," because its commerce and its diplomacy 
had made it " a city of merchants." Its self-seeking spirit of policy 
and trade made it a land of Canaan (Eng. Ver., " traffic "). 

And now the figure changes. The eagle "took of the seed of 
the land," of the same land where the cedar grew, " and put it in 
a field of seed " (ver. 5) where it had every chance to grow. Nay, 
he took it upon many waters as one would plant a willow; that is, 
with the care and foresight that one would exercise in setting a 
willow in a well-watered soil in which alone it can flourish. But 
this " seed of the land " was not the seed of a willow, but of a 
vine, and it " sprouted and became a spreading vine of low stature; " 
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and it was the plan of the eagle that this lowly vine should " turn 
its branches toward him, and its roots under him " (ver. 6). The 
" seed of the land " (ver. 5) was the royal seed of the kingdom of 
Judah (ver. 13), Zedekiah, whom Nebuchadnezzar made king in 
Jerusalem after the capture of Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxiv, 17). 

The other great eagle was the king of Egypt, less mighty and 
glorious than the other. Toward this second eagle the vine turned 
her roots and sent forth her branches (ver. 7). The impotent but 
rebellious Zedekiah " sent his messengers to Egypt " for horses and 
people to help him against Nebuchadnezzar (ver. 15). But it was 
all in vain. He who broke his covenant and despised his oath 
(ver. 18) rould not prosper; it required no great arm or many peo- 
ple to uproot and destroy such a feeble vine. The eagle of Egypt 
was powerless to help, and the Chaldaean forces, like a destructive 
east wind (ver. 10), utterly withered it away. All this is brought 
out forcibly in the solemn words of the " oracle of the Lord Jeho- 
vah," verses 16-21. 

Thus far the imagery has been a mixture of fable and symbol, 1 
but with verse 22 the prophet enters a higher plane of prophecy. 
The eagles drop out of view entirely, and Jehovah himself takes 
from the leafy crown of the high cedar a tender shoot (comp. Isa. 
xi, 1; liii, 2) and plants it upon the lofty mountain of Israel, where 
it becomes a glorious cedar to shelter and shade "every bird of 
every wing." This is a noble prophecy of the Messiah, springing 
from the stock of Judah, and developing from the holy " mountain 
of the house of Jehovah " (Micah iv, 1, 2) a kingdom of marvellous 
growth and of gracious protection to all who may seek its shelter. 
We should note especially how the Messianic prophecy here leaves 
the realm of fable and takes on the style of allegory and parable. 
Comp. Matt, xiii, 31, 32. 

1 Schroder observe* thai the mixed figure here used by Ezekiel goes far beyond 
mere popular illustration, and must not u be explained away from the aesthetic stand- 
point, as merely another rhetorical garb for the thought. As in the parable the em- 
blematic form preponderates over the thought, so also here. What the prophet is to 
say U Israel is said by the whole of that mighty array of figurative expression, for 
which the animal and vegetable worlds furnish the figures. But the eagle does what 
eagles otherwise never do ; and what is planted as a willow grows as a vine ; and the 
vine is represented as falling in love with the other eagle. The contradictory char- 
acter of such a representation, and the fact that in the difficulties to be solved 
(ver. 9, sq.) the comparison comes to a stand, and the closing Messianic portion in 
which the whole culminates, convert the parable into a riddle. A trace of irony and 
the moral tendency, such as belong to the fable, are not wanting." Commentary on 
Ezekiel (in Lange's Bible work), in loco. 
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CHAPTER VL 

INTERPRETATION OP PARABLB& 

Among the figurative forms of scriptural speech the parable has a 
^^ notable pre-eminence. We find a number of examples 

of parabolic in the Old Testament, and the esteem in which this 
teaching ' mode of teaching was held by the ancient Jews is ap- 
parent from the following words of the son of Sirach: 

He wlio gives his soul and exercises his mind in the law of the 

Most High 
Will seek out the wisdom of the ancients, 
And will be occupied with prophecies. 
He will observe the utterances of men of fame, 
And will enter with them into the twists (orpo+alc) of parables. 
He will seek out the hidden things of proverbs, 
And busy himself with the enigmas of parables. 1 

Parables are especially worthy of our study, inasmuch as they were 
the chosen methods by which our Lord set forth many revelations 
of his heavenly kingdom. They were also employed by the great 
rabbis who were contemporary with Jesus, and they frequently ap- 
pear in the Talmud and other Jewish books. Among all the orien- 
tal peoples they appear to have been a favourite form of conveying 
moral instruction, and find a place in the literature of most nations. 
The word parable is derived from the Greek verb napafiaXXa), to 
The parable de- throw or place by the side of, and carries the idea of 
flned ; placing one thing by the side of another for the pur- 

pose of comparison. The word has been somewhat vaguely used, 
as we have seen above," to represent the Hebrew ^#D, and to desig- 
nate proverbs, types, and symbols (as in Luke iv, 23; Heb. ix, 9; 
xi, 19). But, strictly speaking, the parable belongs to a style of 
figurative speech which constitutes a class of its own. It is'essen- 
tially a comparison, or simile, and yet all similes are not parables. 
The simile may appropriate a comparison from any kind or class of 
objects, whether real or imaginary. The parable is limited in its 
range, and confined to that which is real. Its imagery always em- 
bodies a narrative which is true to the facts and experiences of hu- 
man life. It makes no use, like the fable, of talking birds and 
1 Ecclesiasticus xxxix, 1-3. "See above on p. 177. 
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beasts, or of trees in council. Like the riddle and enigma, it may 
serve to conceal a truth from those who have not spiritual pene- 
tration to perceive it under its figurative form; but its narrative 
style, and the formal comparison always announced or assumed, 
differentiate it clearly from all classes of knotty sayings which are 
designed mainly to puzzle and confuse. The parable, when once 
understood, unfolds and illustrates the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. The enigma may embody profound truths, and make 
much use of metaphor, but it never, like the parable, forms a nar- 
rative, or assumes to make a formal comparison. The parable and 
the allegory come nearer together, so that, indeed, parables have 
been defined as "historical allegories;" ' but they differ from each 
other in substantially the same way as simile differs from meta- 
phor. The parable is essentially a formal comparison, and requires 
its interpreter to go beyond its own narrative to bring in its mean- 
ing; the allegory is an extended metaphor, and contains its inter- 
pretation within itself. The parable, therefore, stands apart by it- 
self as a mode and style of figurative speech. It moves in an 
element of sober earnestness, never transgressing in its imagery 
the limits of probability, or of what might be actual fact. It may 
tacitly take up within itself essential elements of enigma, type, 
symbol, and allegory, but it differs from them all, and in its own 
chosen sphere of real, every-day life, is peculiarly adapted to body 
forth special teachings of Him who is " the Verax, no less than the 
Verwt, and the Veritas." * 

The general design of parables, as of all other kinds of figurative 
language, is to embellish and set forth ideas and moral General use of 
truths in attractive and impressive forms. Many a p*™ 1 * 1 * 8 - 
moral lesson, if spoken in naked, literal style, is soon forgotten ; but, 
clothed in parabolic dress, it arouses attention, and fastens itself in 
the memory. Many rebukes and pungent warnings may be couched 

1 Davidson's Hermeneutics, p. 311. 

•Trench on the Miracles, p. 127. This eminent divine, whose work on the para- 
bles is one of the best of its kind, traces to considerable extent the differences 
between the parable, the fable, the myth, the proverb, and the allegory, and sums 
up as follows : " The parable differs from the fable, moving as it does in a spiritual 
world, and never transgressing the actual order of things natural ; from the myth us, 
there being in the latter an unconscious blending of the deeper meaning with the out- 
ward symbol, the two remaining separate and separable in the parable ; from the 
proverb, inasmuch as it is longer carried out, and not merely accidentally and occa- 
sionally, but necessarily figurative ; from the allegory, comparing as it does one thing 
with another, at the same time preserving them apart as an inner and an outer, not 
transferring, as does the allegory, the proprieties, and qualities, and relations of one 
to the other." — Notes on the ParableB, pp. 15, 16. New York, 1S57. 
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in a parable, and thereby give less offence, and yet work better 
effects than open plainness of speech could do. Nathan's par- 
able (in 2 Sam. xii, 1-4) prepared the heart of David to receive 
with profit the keen reproof he was about to administer. Some of 
our Lord's most pointed parables against the Jews— parables which 
they perceived were directed against themselves — embodied re- 
proof, rebuke, and warning, and yet by their form and drapery, 
they served to shield him from open violence (Matt, zxi, 45; Mark 
xii, 12; Luke xx, 19). It is easy, also, to see that a parable may 
enshrine a profound truth or mystery which the hearers may not 
at first apprehend, but which, because of its striking or memorable 
form, abides more firmly in the mind, and so abiding, yields at 
length its deep and precious meaning. 1 

The special reason and purpose of the parables of Jesus are stated 
Special reason in Matt, xiii, 10-17. Up to that point in his ministry 
th^paS^of J e8U8 appears not to have spoken in parables. "The 
Jesus. words of grace (\6yia T7/c XQ? lT0 S) which proceeded 

from his mouth" (Luke iv, 22) in the synagogue, by the seashore, 
and on the mount, were direct, simple, and plain* He used simile 
and metaphor in the sermon on the mount, and elsewhere. In the 
synagogue at Nazareth he quoted a familiar proverb and called it a 
parable (Luke iv, 23). His words had power and authority, unlike 
those of the scribes, and the people were astonished at his teaching. 
But there came a time when he notably changed his style. His 
simple precepts were often met with derision and scorn, and among 
the multitudes there were always some who were anxious to pervert 
his sayings. When multitudes gathered by the sea of Galilee to 
hear him, " and he spoke to them many things in parables " (Matt, 
xiii, 3), his disciples quickly observed the change and asked him, 
"Why in parables dost thou speak to them?" Our Lord's answer 
is remarkable for its blended use of metaphor, proverb, and enigma, 
so combined and connected with a prophecy of Isaiah (vi, 9, 10), 
that it becomes in itself one of the profoundest of his discourses. 

Because to you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of the 
heavens, but to them it is not given. For whosoever has, to him shall be 
given and he shall superabound ; but whosoever has not, even what he has 

1 Trench writes of our Lord's parables : "" His words laid up in the memory were to 
many that heard them like the money of another country, unavailable, it might be, for 
present use, of which they knew not the value, but which yet was ready in their hand 
when they reached that land and were naturalized in it. When the Spirit came and 
brought all things to their remembrance, then he filled all the outlines of truth which 
they before possessed with its substance, quickened all its forms with the power and 
spirit of life." — Notes on the Parables,, p. 28. 
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shall be taken away from him. Therefore I apeak to them in parable*; be- 
cause seeing they do not see, and hearing they do not hear, nor understand. 
And with tbem is fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, which says, By hearing 
ye shall hear and in no wise understand ; and seeing ye shall see and in no 
. wise perceive; for thick became the heart of this people, and they heard 
besivily with their ears, and their eyes they closed, lest haply they should 
perceive with their eyes, and with their ears hear, and with the heart un- 
derstand, and should turn again, and I should heal them. Matt, xiii, 11-15. 
The great thought in this answer seems to be that the Lord had 
s twofold purpose in the use of parables, namely, both Parebteg ^ 
to reveal and to conceal great truths. 1 There was, first, ££3? Mi ' 
that inner circle of followers who received his word with . 
joy, and who, like those who shared in the secret counsels of other 
kingdoms, were gifted to know the mysteries of the Messianic reign,* 
long hidden, but now about to be made known (comp. Rom. xi, 25 ; 
xvi 25 • Col. i, 26). These should realize the truth of the proverb, 
"Whosoever has to him shall be given," etc. This proverb ex- 
presses in an enigmatical way a most weighty and wonderful law 
of experience in the things of God. He who is gifted with a desire 
to know God, and to appropriate rightly the provisions of his grace, 
shall increase in wisdom and knowledge more and more by the 
manifold revelations of divine truth. But the man of opposite 
character, who has heart, soul, and mind wherewith to love God, 
but is unwilling to use his powers in earnest search for the 
truth, shall lose even what he seems to have.' His powen , wri 
become weak and worthless by inactivity, and like the slothful 
se^am in the parable of the talents/ he will lose that which should 
have been his glory. 

i The !«. in the parallel passages of Mark iv, 12 and Luke viii, 10 shows that our 
JEE?Z*m worL thf final en4 and purpo. of his paries, not n^ly 

their results. The quotation f ron^ah °^\"™^ r the natural earth.y 

» "The kinfzdom of heaven," says Stier, is iweu a ™j»w j . 

underhand, like earth.y ^^J^^Xp^ 

SL I t'wTse 'tndleasonable'to draw a veil, which, l"^-^^ 
whenever any faithful one wishes to join himself more nearly to the king. -Words 

marks "Fo w bJ (one having) who does not keep (««**«) » only a ,W 
E^« seenTg tonave in a manifold sense. It is an imaginary having, the noth- 
5£i^SK Tto he made manifest by a so-called ^^**££. 
takes nothing from him. It is a having which has become lost through h.s unfaUh 

^Im'the^me proverb is used again, and more fully illustrated, Mat, xxv, 
28, 29. Comp. also John xv, 2. 
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And so the use of ^ parables, in our Lord's teaching, became a test 
Parables a test °f character. With those disposed to know and accept 
of character, the truth the words of a parable served to arouse atten- 
tion and to excite inquiry, if they did not at first apprehend the 
meaning, they would come, like the disciples to the Master (Matt, 
xiii, 36; Mark iv, 10), and inquire of him, assured that all who 
asked, searched, or knocked (Matt, vii, 7) at the door of Divine 
Wisdom should certainly obtain their desire. Even those who at 
first are dull of apprehension may be attracted and captivated by 
the outer form of the parable, and by honest inquiry come to master 
the laws of interpretation until they "know all parables" (Mark 
iv, 13). But the perverse and fleshly mind shows its real character 
by making no inquiry and evincing no desire to understand the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God. Such a mind treats those mys- 
teries as a species of folly (1 Cor. i, 18). 

The parables of the Bible are remarkable for their beauty, vari- 
superior beauty ety, conciseness, and fulness of meaning. There is a 
neMtf^pture noticeable appropriateness in the parables of Jesus, 
parables. and their adaptation to the time and place of their 

first utterance. The parable of the sower was spoken by the sea- 
side (Matt, xiii, 1, 2), whence might have been seen, at no great 
distance off, a sower actually engaged in sowing his seed. The 
parable of the dragnet in the same chapter (verses 47-50) may 
have been occasioned by the sight of such a net close by. The 
parable of the nobleman going into a far country to receive for 
himself a kingdom (Luke xix, 12) was probably suggested by the 
case of Archelaus, who made a journey from Judea to Rome to 
plead his right to the kingdom of Herod his father. 1 As Jesus had 
just passed through Jericho and was approaching Jerusalem, per- 
haps the sight of the royal palace which Archelaus had recently 
rebuilt at Jericho ' suggested the allusion. Even the literal narra- 
tive of some of the parables is in the highest degree beautiful and 
impressive. The parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke x, 30-37) 
was* probably based on fact. The road from Jerusalem to Jericho 
was notably infested by robbers, and yet, leading as it did from 
Perea to the holy city, it would bo frequented by priests and Le- 
vites passing to and fro. The coldness and neglect of the ministers 
of the law, and the tender compassion of the Samaritan, are full of 
interest and rich in suggestions. The narrative of the Prodigal 
Son has been called "the pearl and crown of all the parables of 
Scripture," and " a gospel in a gospel." 8 We" never tire of its literal 

1 Josephus, Ant., xvii, 9, 1 ff. 11, 4. » Ibid., xvii, 11, 18. 

•Comp. Trench on the Parables, p. 816. 
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statements, for they are as full of naturalness and beauty as they 
are of lessons of sin and redemption. 

The parable is commonly assumed to have three parts, (1) the 
occasion and scope, (2) the similitude, in the form of a ^^ 
real narrative, and (3) the moral and religious lessons, elements of a 
These three parts are called by Salmeron, Glassius, and p * raWe ' 
others, the root or basis (radix), the bark or covering (cortex), and 
the marrow (medulla) or inner substance and core. 1 The last two 
are often called, respectively, the protasis and the apodosis. The 
main thing in the construction of a parable is its similitude, or lit- 
eral narrative, for this always appears, and constitutes the parable 
as a figure of speech. The occasion and scope, as well as the in- 
ternal sense, are not always expressed. In most cases, in fact, the 
apodosis, or inner sense, is left for the hearer to find out for himself, 
and sometimes the occasion and scope are difficult to determine. 
But our Lord himself has given us two examples of interpreting 
parables ; * and frequently the scope and application of the parable 
are formally stated in the context, so that, with but few exceptions, 
the parables of Scripture are not difficult to explain.' 

As every parable essentially involves the three elements named 
above, the hermeneutical principles which should guide Three princi- 
us in understanding all' parables are mainly three. SJJ^Sr ^ 
First, we should determine the historical occasion and abies. 
aim of the parable ; secondly, we should make an accurate analysis 

1 Salmeron, De Parabolis Domini nostri, tr. ill, p. 15. Glassius, Philologia Sacra 
(Lips. 1725) lib. ii, pars i, tr. ii, sect 5. Home (Introduction, ed. Ayre and Treg., 
vol. ii, p. 846) adopts the same division, and calls the three parts, respectively, the 
root or $cope y the stnsibk similitude, and the explanation or myttical sense. DavidBon 
(Hermeneutics, p. 811) says: "In the parable as in the allegory three things de- 
mand attention: (1) The thing to be illustrated ; (2) the example illustrating; (8) the 
tertium comparationi*, or the similitude existing between them." 

2 Namely, in the interpretation of the parables of the sower (Matt xiii, 18-28) and 
of the tares of the field (Matt xiii, 86-43). Trench observes, "that when our Lord 
himself interpreted the two first which he delivered, it is more than probable that he 
intended to furnish us with a key for the interpretation of all. These explanations, 
therefore, are most important, not merely for their own Bakes, but as laying down the 
principles and canons of interpretation to be applied throughout" — Notes on the 
Parables, p. 86. 

•Trench (Parables, p. 82) beautifully observes: "The parables, fair in their out- 
ward form, are yet fairer within— apples of gold in network of silver : each one of 
them like a casket, itself of exquisite workmanship, but in which jewels yet richer 
than itself are laid up ; or as fruit, which, however lovely to look upon, is yet more 
delectable still in its inner sweetness. To find the golden key for this casket, at the 
touch of which it shall reveal its treasures ; to open this fruit, so that nothing of its 
hidden kernel shall be missed or lost, has naturally been regarded ever as a matter of 
high concern." 
13 
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of the subject matter, and observe the nature and properties of 
the things employed as imagery in the similitude ; and thirdly, we 
should interpret the several parts with strict reference to the gen- 
eral scope and design of the whole, so as to preserve a harmony of 
proportions, maintain the unity of all the parts, and make promi- 
nent the great central truth. 1 These principles can become of 
practical value only by actual use and illustration in the interpre- 
tation of a variety of parables. 

As our Lord has left us a formal explanation of what were prob- 
ably the first two parables he uttered, we do well, first of all, to 
Principles li- note the principles of interpretation as they appear illus- 
JJjJSS^JfJJS trated in his examples. In the parable of the sower we 
sower. find it easy to conceive the position and surroundings 

of Jesus when he opened his parabolic discourse. He had gone out 
to the seaside and sat down there, but when the multitudes crowded 
around him, " he entered into a boat and sat ; and all the multitude 
stood on the beach" (Matt, xiii, 2). How natural and appropriate 
for him then and there to think of the various dispositions and 
characters of those before him. How like so many kinds of soil 
were their hearts. How was his preaching " the word of the king- 
dom" (verse 19) like a sowing of seed, suggested perhaps by the 
sight of a sower, or of a sown field, on the neighbouring coast. 1 
Nay, how was his coming into the world like a going forth to sow. 

Passing now to notice the similitude itself, we observe that our 
Lord attached significance to the seed sown, the wayside and the 
birds, the rocky places, the thorns, and the good ground. Each of 
these parts has a relevancy to the whole. In that one field where 
the sower scattered his grain there were all these kinds of soil, 
and the nature and properties of seed and soil are in perfect keep- 
ing with the results of that sowing as stated in the parable. The 
soil is in every case a human heart. The birds represent the evil 
one, 8 who is ever opposed to the work of the sower, and watches to 
snatch away that which is sown in the heart, " that they may not 

1 One may compare the entire parable with a circle, of which the middle point is the 
spiritual truth or doctrine, and of which the radii are the several circumstances of the 
narration ; so long as one has not placed himself in the centre, neither the circle itself 
appears in its perfect shape, nor will the beautiful unity with which the radii converge 
to a single point be perceived, but this is all observed so soon as the eye looks forth 
from the centre. Even so in the parable, if we have recognized its middle point, its 
main doctrine, in full light, then will the proportion and right signification of all par- 
ticular circumstances be clear unto us, and we shall lay stress upon them only so far 
as the main truth is thereby more vividly set forth. — Lisco, Die Parabeln Jesu, p. 22. 
Fairbairn's Translation (Edinburgh Bib. Cabinet), p. 29. 

* See Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 418. 'Mark says Satan; Luke, the deviL 
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believe and be saved " (Luke viii, 12). He who hears the Word and 
understands not — on whom the heavenly truth makes no impression 
— may well be likened to a trodden pathway. " He has brought 
himself to it; he has exposed his heart as a common road to every 
evil influence of the world till it has become hard as a pavement — 
till he has laid waste the very soil in which the word of God should 
have taken root; and he has not submitted it to the ploughshare of 
the law, which would have broken it; which, if he had suffered it 
to do the work which God appointed it to do, would have gone be- 
fore, preparing that soil to receive the seed of the Gospel." ! With 
equal force and propriety the .rocky places, the thorns, and the 
good ground represent so many varieties of hearers of the Word. 
The application of the parable, closing with the significant words, 
"he that has ears let him hear" (verse 8), might be safely left 
to the minds and consciences of the multitudes who heard it. 
Among those multitudes were doubtless many representatives of 
all the classes designated. . 

The parable of the tares of the field had the same historical occa- 
sion as that of the sower, and is an important supple- 
ment to it. In the interpretation of the foregoing par- Tares and its 
able the sower was not made prominent. The seed lnter Pretation. 
was declared to be " the word of the kingdom," ' and its character 
and worth are variously indicated, but no explanation was given of 
the sower. In this second parable the sower is prominently set 
forth as the Son of man, th« sower of good seed; and the work of 
his great enemy, the devil, is presented with equal prominence. 
But we are not to suppose that this parable takes up and carries 
with it all the imagery and implications of the one preceding. 
Other considerations are introduced under other imagery. But in 
seeking the occasion and connexion of all the parables recorded in 
Matt, xiii, we should note how one grows out of the other as by a 
logical sequence. Three of them were spoken privately to the dis- 
ciples, but the whole seven were appropriate for the seaside; for 
those of the mustard-seed, the treasure hid in a field, and the drag- 
net, no less than the sower and the tares of the field, may have been 
suggested to Jesus by the scenes around him, and those of the 
leaven and the merchantman seeking pearls were but counterparts, 
respectively, of the mustard-seed and the hid treasure. Stier's 
suggestion, also, is worthy of note, that the parable of the tares 
corresponds with the first kind of soil mentioned in the parable of 
the sower, and helps to answer the question, Whence and how that 

1 Trench, Notes on the Parables, p. 61. 

'In Luke viii, 11, it is written: "The seed is the word of God." 
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soil had come to serve so well the purpose of the devil. The para- 
ble of the mustard-plant, whose growth was so great, stands in 
notable contrast with the second kind of soil in which there was no 
real growth at all. The parable of the leaven suggests the oppo- 
site of the heart overgrown with worldliness, namely, a heart per- 
meated and purified by the inner workings of grace, while the fifth 
and sixth parables — those of the treasure and the pearl of great 
price— represent the various experiences of the good heart (repre- 
sented by the good ground) in apprehending and appropriating the 
precious things of the Word of the kingdom. The seventh para- 
ble, that of the dragnet, appropriately concludes all with the doc- 
trine of the separating judgment which shall take place " in the 
end of the age " (verse 49). Such an inner relation and connexion 
we do well to trace, and the suggestions thereby afforded may be t 
especially valuable for homiletical purposes. They serve for in- 
struction, but they should not be insisted on as essential to a cor- 
rect interpretation of the several parables. 

In the interpretation of the second parable Jesus gives special 
Things inter- significance to the sower, the field, the good seed, the 
preted and tares, the enemy, the harvest, and the reapers; also the 

things unno- « , , . J , , , , r . - , 

ticed in Jesus' nnal burning of the tares and the garnering of the 
exposition. wheat. But we should observe that he does no^ attach 
a meaning to the men who slept, nor to the sleeping, nor to the 
springing up of the blades of wheat, and their yielding fruit, nor 
to the servants of the householder and the questions they asked. 
These are but incidental parts of the parable, and necessary to a 
happy filling up of its narrative. An attempt to show a special 
meaning in them all would tend to obscure and confuse the main 
lessons. So, if we would know how to interpret all parables, we 
should notice what our Lord omitted as well as what he empha- 
sized in those expositions which are given us as models; and we 
should not be anxious to find a hidden meaning in every word and 
allusion. 

At the same time we need not deny that these two parables con- 
we may notice tained some other lessons which Jesus did not bring out 
some things i n n i 8 interpretation. There was no need for him to 

which Jesus r . . 

had no need to state the occasion of his parables, or what suggested 

note ' the imagery to his mind, or the inner logical connexion 

which they sustained to one another. These things might be safe- 
ly left to every scribe who should become a disciple to the kingdom 
of heaven (Matt, xiii, 52). In his explanation of the first parable, 
Jesus sufficiently indicated that particular words and allusions, like 
the having no root (to fir} Ix^lv pifcv, Matt, xiii, 6), and choked 
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(dirHrvigav, ver. 7; comp. ownvlyei in ver. 22) may suggest important 
thoughts; and so the incidental words of the second parable, "lest 
haply while gathering up the tares ye root up the wheat with them " 
(verse 29), though not afterward referred to in the explanation, 
may also furnish lessons worthy of our consideration. So, too, 
it may serve a useful purpose, in interpretation, to show the fitness 
and beauty of any particular image or allusion. - We would not ex- 
pect our Lord to call the attention of his hearers to such things, 
but his well-disciplined disciples should not fail to note the pro- 
priety and suggestiveness of comparing the word of God to good 
seed, and the children of the evil one to tares. 1 The trodden path, 
the rocky places, and the thorny ground, have peculiar fitness to 
represent the several states of heart denoted thereby. Even the 
incidental remark " while men slept " (Matt, xiii, 25) is a suggestive 
hint that the enemy wrought his malicious work in darkness and 
secrecy, when no one would be likely to be present and interrupt 
him ; but it would break the unity of the parable to interpret these 
words, as some have done, of the sleep of sin (Calovius), or the 
dull slowness of man's spiritual development and human weakness 
generally (Lange), or the careless negligence of religious teachers 
(Chrysostom). 

It is also to be admitted that some incidental words, not designed 
to be made prominent in the interpretation, mav, nev- suggestive 

ertheless, deserve attention and comment. Not a little wordsandaiiu- 

. , * . slons deserve 

pleasure and much instruction may be derived from the Attention and 

incidental parts of some parables. The hundredfold, Comment - 
sixtyfold, and thirtyfold increase, mentioned in the parable of the 
sower, and in its interpretation, may be profitably compared with 
making the five talents increase to ten talents, and the two to four 
(in Matt, xxv, 16-22), and also with the increase in the parable of 
the pounds (Luke xix, 16-19). The peculiar expressions, "he that 
was sown by the wayside," "he that was sown upon the rocky 
places," are not, as Alf ord truly observes, " a confusion of simili- 
tudes — no primary and secondary interpretation of andpog [seed], — 
but the deep truth both of nature and of grace. The seed sown, 
springing up in the earth, becomes the plant, and bears the fruit, or 
fails of bearing it; it is, therefore, the representative, when sown, 
of the individuals of whom the discourse is." ' Especially do we 
notice that the seed which, in the first parable, is said to be " the 
word of God" (Luke viii, 11), is defined in the second as "the 

1 Greek W&via, darnel, which is said to resemble wheat in its earlier stages of 
growth, but shows its real character more clearly at the harvest time. 
* Greek Testament, in loco. 
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children of the kingdom " (Matt, xiii, 38). A different stage of prog- 
ress is tacitly assumed, and we think of the word of God as having 
developed in the good heart in which it was cast until it has taken 
up that heart within itself and made it a new creation. 1 

From the above examples we may derive the general principles 
Notipecinc which are to be observed in the interpretation of 

rules, butsound p ara bles. No specific rules can be formed that will 

sense ana ais- r • r 

criminating apply to every case, and show what parts of a parable 

(r"1d?t1ieinte^ are designed to be significant, and what parts are mere 
preter. drapery and form. Sound sense and delicate discrimina- 

tion are to be cultivated and matured by a protracted study of all 
the parables, and by careful collation and comparison. Our Lord's 
examples of interpretation show that most of the details of his par- 
ables have a meaning; and yet there are incidental words and allu- 
sions which are not to be pressed into significance. We should, 
therfore, study to avoid, on the one side, the extreme of ingenuity 
which searches for hidden meanings in every word, and, on the 
other, the disposition to pass over many details as mere rhetorical 
figures. In general it may be said that most of the details in a 
parable have a meaning, and those which have no special signifi- 
cance in the interpretation, serve, nevertheless, to enhance the force 
and beauty of the rest. Such parts, as Boyle observes, " are like 
the feathers which wing our arrows, which, though they pierce not 
like the head, but seem slight things, and of a different matter from 
the rest, are yet requisite to make the shaft to pierce, and do both 
convey it to and penetrate the mark." * We may also add, with 
Trench, that " it is tolerable evidence that we have found the right 
interpretation of a parable if it leave none of the main circum- 
stances unexplained. A false interpretation will inevitably betray 
itself, since it will invariably paralyze and render nugatory some 
important member of an entire account. If we have the right key 
in our hand, not merely some of the words, but all, will have their 
corresponding parts, and, moreover, the key will turn without 
grating or overmuch forcing; and if we have the right interpreta- 
tion it will scarcely need to be defended and made plausible with 
great appliance of learning, to be propped up by remote allusions 
to rabbinical or profane literature, or by illustrations drawn from 
the recesses of antiquity." * 

The prophet Isaiah, in chap, v, 1-6, sings of his Beloved Friend, 

1 " Our life," says Lange, " becomes identified with the spiritual seed, and principles 
assume, so to speak, a bodily shape in individuals." Commentary on Matthew, in loco 

* Quoted by Trench, Notes on the Parable*, p. 34. 

* Note- on the Parables, p. 3'.». 
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and his Friend's own song touching his vineyard, and in verse 7 
declares that 

The vineyard of Jehovah of hosts is the house of Israel, 
And the man of Judah is the plant of his delight; 
And be waited for justice, and behold bloodshed, 
For righteousness, and behold a cry. 

This short explanation gives the main purpose of the parable. 
No special meaning is put on the digging, the gathering out of 
the stones, the tower, and the winevat. Our Lord appropriates 
the imagery of this passage in his parable of the wicked 
husbandmen (Matt, xxi, 33-44). But to understand, bieof tuevine- 
in either parable, that the tower represents Jerusalem yard * 
{Grotius),. or the temple (Bengel), that the winevat is the altar 
(Chrysostom), or the prophetic institution (Irenaeus), that the gath- 
ering out of the stones denotes the expulsion of the Canaanites 
from the Holy Land, together with the stone idols (Grotius), is to 
go upon doubtful ground, and introduce that which will confuse 
rather than elucidate. These several particulars are rather to be 
taken together as denoting the complete provision which Jehovah 
made for the security, culture, and prosperity of his people. "What 
is there to do more for my vineyard," he asks, "that I have not 
done in it ? " He had spared no pains or outlay, and yet; when the 
time of grape harvest came, his vineyard brought forth wild grapes. 
What would seem to have been so full of hope and promise yielded 
only disappointment and chagrin. The grapes he expected were 
truth and righteousness; those which he found were bloodshed and 
oppression. He announces, accordingly, his purpose to destroy that 
vineyard, and make it an utter desolation, a threat fearfully ful- 
filled in the subsequent history of Israel and the Holy Land. 

Such is the substance of the interpretation of Isaiah's parable, 
but the language in which it is clothed has many beautiful strokes 
and delicate allusions which are worthy of attention. 1 Our Lord's 
parable of the wicked husbandmen, which is based upon its im- 
agery, may be profitably noticed in connexion with it. It is 

1 Such, for instance, is the "very fertile hill " in which this vineyard was planted ; 
literally, in a horn, a son of oil, or fatness > metaphor for a horn-shaped hill of rich 
soil, and used in allusion to the land of promise (comp. Deut. viii, 1-9). There is 
also an ironical play on the Hebrew words for justice and bloodshed, righteousness and 
cry in the last two lines of verse 1 : "He looked for OBBto, mishpat, and behold 
riBto, mispach, for fljTjV, tzdhakah, and behold ng^V, Ugnakah." Contrast also the 
jubilant opening in which the prophet essays to sing his well-beloved's song with the 
change of person in verse 8 and the sad tone of disappointment which follows. 
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recorded by Matthew (xxi, 33-44), Mark (xii, 1-12), and Luke 

(xx, 9-18), and, though spoken in the ears of "the people" (Luke 

XX) 9), the chief priests, the scribes, and the Pharisees understood 

that it was directed against them (Matt, xxi, 45; Luke xx, 19). 

«. w. . *w The context also informs us (in Matt, xxi, 43) that the 

Parable of the v ' 

wicked Has- vineyard represents " the kingdom of God." In Isaiah's 

landmen. parable the whole house of Israel is at fault, and is 

threatened with utter destruction. Here the fault is with the hus- 
bandmen to whom the vineyard was leased, and whose wickedness 
appears most flagrant; and here, accordingly, the threat is not to 
destroy the vineyard, but the husbandmen. The great questions, 
then, in the interpretation of our Lord's parable, are: (1) What is 
meant by the vineyard? (2) Who are the husbandmen, servants, 
and son ? (3) What events are contemplated in the destruction of 
the husbandmen and the giving of the vineyard to others ? These 
questions are not hard to answer: (1) The vineyard in Isaiah is the 
Israelitish people, considered not merely as the Old Testament 
Church, but also as the chosen nation established in the. land of 
Canaan. Here it is the more spiritual idea of the kingdom of God 
considered as an inheritance of divine grace and truth to be so ap- 
prehended and utilized unto the honour and glory of God as that 
husbandmen, servants, and Son may be joint heirs and partakers of 
its benefits. (2) The husbandmen are the divinely commissioned 
leaders and teachers of the people, whose business and duty it was 
to guide and instruct those committed to their care in the true 
knowledge and love of God. They were the chief priests and 
scribes who heard this parable, and knew that it was spoken against 
them. The servants, as distinguished from the husbandmen, are to 
be understood of the prophets, who were sent as special messengers 
of God, and whose mission was usually to the leaders of the people. 1 
But they had been mocked, despised, and maltreated in many ways 
(2 Chron. xxxvi, 16); Jeremiah was shut up in prison (Jer. xxxii, 3), 
and Zechariah was stoned (2 Chron. xxiv, 21; comp. Matt, xxiii, 
34-37, and Acts vii, 52). The one son, the beloved, is, of course, 
the Son of man, who " came unto his own, and they that were his 
own received him not" (John i, 11). (3) The destruction of the 
wicked husbandmen was accomplished in the utter overthrow and 
miserable ruin of the Jewish leaders in the fall of Jerusalem. Then 
the avenging of " all the righteous blood " of the prophets came 
upon that generation (Matt, xxiii, 35, 36), and then, too, the 

1 Servants are the extraordinary ministers of God, husbandmen the ordinary. The 
former are almost always badly received by the latter, who take ill the interruptioa 
of their own quiet possession. — Bengel, Gnomon, in loco. 
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vineyard of the kingdom of God, repaired and restored as the New 
Testament Church, was transferred to the Gentiles. 

There are many minor lessons and suggestive hints in. the lan- 
guage of this parable, but they should not, in an expo- w 
°. . ° , , *\ , . ^ , J ' / Minor points 

sition, be elevated into such prominence as to confuse not to be made 

these leading thoughts. Here, as in Isaiah, we should P romlIient - 
not seek special meanings in the hedge, winepress, and tower, nor 
should we make a great matter of what particular fruits the owner 
had reason to expect, nor attempt to identify each one of the ser- 
vants sent with some particular prophet or messenger mentioned in 
Jewish history. Still less should we think of finding special mean- 
ings in forms of expression used by one of the evangelists and not 
by another. Some of these minor points may be rich in sugges- 
tions and abundantly worthy of comment, but in view of the .over- 
straining which they have too frequently received at the hands of 
expositors we need the constant caution that at most they are in- 
cidental rather than important. 

Two other parables of our Lord illustrate the casting off of the 
Jews and the calling of the Gentiles. They are the Comwu1aoll , 
marriage of the King's Son (Matt, x^ii, 2-14), and the analogous par- 
great supper (Luke xiv, 16-24). The former is recorded aWee " 
only by Matthew, and follows immediately after that of the wicked 
husbandmen. The latter is recorded only by Luke. Some of the 
rationalistic critics have argued that these are but different versions 
of the same discourse, but a careful analysis will show that, while 
they have marked analogies, they have also numerous points of 
difference. And it is an aid to the interpretation of such analogous 
parables to study them together and mark their diverging lines of 
thought. The parable .of the marriage of the King's Son, as com- 
pared with that of the wicked husbandmen, exhibits an advance in 
thought as notable as that observed in the parable of the tares as 
compared with that of the sower. Trench here observes " how the 
Lord is revealing himself in ever clearer light as the central person 
of the kingdom, giving here a far plainer hint than there of the 
nobility of his descent. There he was indeed the son, the only and 
beloved one, of the householder; but here his race is royal, and he 
appears himself at once as the King and the King's Son (Psa. lxxii, 1). 
This appearance of the householder as the King announces that 
the sphere in which this parable moves is the New parable of Mar- 
Testament dispensation — is the kingdom which was an- rfage of King's 
nounced before, but was only actually present with the Husbandmen 
coming of the King. The last was a parable of the «"np«ied. 
Old Testament history; even Christ himself appears there rather as 
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the last and greatest of the line of its prophets and teachers than as 
the founder of a new kingdom. In that, a parable of the law, God 
appears demanding something from men ; in this, a parable of 
grace, God appears more as giving something to them. There he 
is displeased that his demands are not complied with, here that his 
goodness is not accepted; there he requires, here he imparts. And 
thus, as we so often find, the two mutually complete one another; 
this taking up the matter where the other left it." ! The great 
purpose in both parables was to make conspicuous the shameful 
character and conduct of those who were under great obligation to 
show all possible respect and loyalty. The conduct of the hus- 
bandmen was atrocious in the extreme; but it may be said that a 
claim of rent was demanded of them, and there was some supposa- 
ble motive to treat the messengers of the owner of the vineyard 
with disrespect. Not so, however, with those bidden to the royal 
marriage feast. That guests, honoured by an invitation from the 
king to attend the marriage of his son, should have treated such in- 
vitation with wilful refusal and contempt, and even have gone to 
the extreme of abusing the royal servants who came to bid them to 
the marriage, and of putting some to death, seems hardly conceiv- 
able. But this very feature which seems so improbable in itself is 
a prominent part of the parable, and designed to set in the most 
odious light the conduct of those chief priests and Pharisees who 
were treating the Son of God with open contempt, and would fain 
have put him to death. Such ingratitude and disloyalty deserved 
no less a punishment than the sending forth of armies to destroy 
the murderers and to burn their city (verse 7). 

When now we compare the parable of the marriage of the king's 
PambiesofMar- son Wlt ^ tnat °* tne great supper (Luke xiv, 16) we 
rtage of King's find they both agree (1) in having: a festival as the 

Son and Great _ . - ,_. . \ \ . , . . 

Supper com- basis of their imagery, (2) in that invitations were sent 
pared. to p er80ng already bidden, (3) in the disrespect shown 

by those bidden, and (4) the calling in of the poor and neglected 
from the streets and highways. But they differ in the following 
particulars: The parable of the great supper was spoken at an 
earlier period of our Lord's ministry, when the opposition of chief 
priests, scribes, and Pharisees was as yet not violent. It was 
uttered in the house of a Pharisee whither he had been invited to 
eat bread (verses 1, 12), and where there appeared in his presence 
a dropsical man, whose malady he healed. Thereupon he addressed 
a parable to those who were bidden, counselling them not to recline 
on the chief seat at table unless invited there (verses 7-11). He 
1 Notes on the Parables, p. 180. 
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also uttered a proverbial injunction to the Pharisee who had in- 
vited him to make a feast for the poor and the maimed rather than 
kinsmen and rich friends (verses 12-14); and then he added the 
parable of the great supper. But the parable of the marriage of 
the king's son was uttered at a later period, and in the temple, 
when no Pharisee would have invited him to his table, and when 
the hatred of chief priests and scribes had become so bitter that it 
gave occasion for ominous and fearful words, such as that parable 
contained. We note further that, in the earlier parable, the occa- 
sion was a great supper (deliTvov), in the latter a wedding (ydfio$). 
In the one, the person making the feast is simply " a certain man " 
(Luke xiv, 16), in the other he is a king. In the one the guests all 
make excuse, in the other they treat the royal invitation with con- 
tempt and violence. In the one those who were bidden are simply 
denounced with the statement that none of them shall taste of the 
supper; in the other the king's armies are sent forth to destroy the 
murderers of his servants and to burn their city. In the earlier 
parable there are two sendings forth to call in guests, first from the 
streets and lanes of the city, and next from the highways and 
hedges — intimating first the going unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel (Matt, x, 6; xv, 24), and afterward to the Gentiles (Acts 
xiii, 46) ; in the latter only one outgoing call is indicated, and that 
one subsequent to the destruction of the murderers and their city. 
In that later prophetic moment Jesus contemplated the ingather- 
ing of the Gentiles. Then to the later parable is added the inci- 
dent of the guest who appeared without the wedding garment 
(Matt, xxii, 11-14), which Strauss characteristically conjectures to 
be the fragment of another parable which Matthew by mistake at- 
tached to this, because of its referring to a feast. 1 But with a 
purer and prof ounder insight Trench sees in these few added words 
"a wonderful example of the love and wisdom which marked 
the teaching of our Lord. For how fitting was it in a discourse 
which set forth how sinners of every degree were invited to a fel- 
lowship in the blessings of the Gospel, that they should be reminded 
likewise, that for the lasting enjoyment of these, they must put off 
their former conversation — a most needful caution, lest any should 
abuse the grace of God, and forget that while as regarded the past 
they were freely called, they were yet now called unto holiness." * 

The parable of the barren fig-tree (Luke xiii, 6-9) had its special 
application in the cutting off of Israel, but it is not The barren 
necessarily limited to that one event. It has lessons of Fig-tree. 
universal application, illustrating the forbearance and longsuffering 
1 Life of Jesus, § 78. • Notes on the Parables, pp. 179, 180. 
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of God, as also the certainty of destructive judgment upon every one 
who not only produces no good fruit, but " also cumbers the ground n 
(teal *ri)v yrfv tcarapyeT). Its historical occasion appears from the 
preceding context, (verses 1-6), but the logical connexion is not so 
apparent. It is to be traced, however, to the character of those in- 
formants who told him of Pilate's outrage on the Galileans. For 
the twice-repeated warning, " Except ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish" (verses 3 and 5), implies that the persons addressed were 
sinners deserving fearful penalty. They were probably from Je- 
rusalem, and representatives of the Pharisaic party who had little 
respect for the Galileans, and perhaps intended their tidings to be 
a sort of gibe against Jesus and his Galilean followers. 

The means for understanding the occasion and import of Nathan's 
ow Testament parable (2 Sam. xii, 1-4) are abundantly furnished in 
parables. the context. The same is true of the parable of the 

wise woman of Tekoah (2 Sam. xiv, 4-7), and that of the wounded 
prophet in 1 Kings xx, 38-40. The narrative, in Eccles. ix, 14, 15, 
of the little city besieged by a great king, but delivered by the wis- 
dom of a poor wise man, has been regarded by some as an actual 
history. Those who date the Book of Ecclesiastes under the 
Persian domination think that allusion is made to the delivery of 
Athens by Themistocles, when that city was besieged by Xerxes, 
the great king of Persia. Others have suggested the deliverance 
of Potidaea (Herod., viii, 128), or Tripolis (Diodor., xvi, 41). Hitzig 
even refers it to the little seaport Dora besieged by Antiochus the 
Great (Polybius, v, 66). But in none of these last three cases is it 
known that the deliverance was effected by a poor wise man ; and 
as for Athens, it could hardly have been called a little city, with 
few men in it, nor could the brilliant leader of the Greeks be prop- 
erly called " a poor wise man." It is far better to take the narra- 
tive as a parable, which may or may not have had its basis in some 
real incident of the kind, but which was designed to illustrate the 
great value of wisdom. The author makes his own application in 
verse 16: "Then said I, Better is wisdom than strength; yet the 
wisdom of the poor is despised, and his words — none of them are 
heard." That is, such is the general rule. A case of exceptional 
extremity, like the siege referred to, may for a moment exhibit the 
value of wisdom, and its superiority over strength and weapons of 
war ; but the lesson is soon forgotten, and the masses of men give 
no heed to the words of the poor, whatever their wisdom and worth. 
The two verses that follow (17 and 18) are an additional comment 
upon the lesson taught in the parable, and put its real meaning be- 
yond all reasonable doubt. But it is a misuse of the parable, and a 
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pressing of its import beyond legitimate bounds, to say, with Heng- 
stenberg: "The poor man with his delivering wisdom is an image 
of Israel. . . . Israel would have proved a salt to the heathen world 
if ear had only been given to the voice of wisdom dwelling in his 
midst 9 ' ' Still more unsound is the spiritualizing process by which 
the besieged city is made to represent " the life of the individual : 
the. great king who lays siege to it is death and the judgment of 
the Lord." 1 

All the parables of our Lord are contained in the first three 
Gospels. Those of the door, the good shepherd, and 
the vine, recorded by John, are not parables proper, bies in the sy- 
but allegories. In most instances we find in the imme- noptlc G0Bpel8 - 
diate context a clue to the correct interpretation. Thus the para- 
ble of the unmerciful servant (Matt, xviii, 23-84) has its occasion 
stated in verses 21 and 22, and its application in verse 35. The par- 
able of the rich man who planned to pull down his barns and build 
greater in order to treasure up all the increase of his fields (Luke 
xii, 16-20), is readily seen from the context to have been uttered 
as a warning against covetousness. The parable of the importunate 
friend at midnight (Luke xi, 5-8) is but a part of a discourse on 
prayer. The parables of the unjust judge and the importunate 
widow, and of the Pharisee and the publican at prayer (Luke xviii, 
1-14), have their purpose stated by the evangelist who records them. 
The parable of the good Samaritan (Luke x, 30-37) was called forth 
by the question of the lawyer, who desired to justify himself, and 
asked, " Who is my neighbour ?" 

The parable of the labourers in the vineyard (Matt, xx, 1-16), 
although its occasion and application are given in the Piiabl ^ 
context, has been regarded as difficult of interpretation. Labourers in 
It was occasioned by the mercenary spirit of Peter's tneVme y ard - 
question (in chap, xix, 27), "What then shall we have?" and its 
principal aim is evidently to rebuke and condemn that spirit. But 
the difficulties of interpreters have arisen chiefly from giving undue 
prominence to the minor points of the parable, as the penny a day, 
and the different hours at which the labourers were hired. Stier 
insists that the penny (&qvdpiov), or day's wages (fuad6g) y is the 
principal question and main feature of the parable. Others make 
the several hours mentioned represent different periods of life at 
which men are called into the kingdom of God, as childhood, youth, 
manhood, and old age. Others have supposed that the Jews were 
denoted by those first hired, and the Gentiles by those who were 

1 Commentary on Ecclesiastes, in loco. 

* Wangemann, as quoted by Delitzsch, in loco. 
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called last. Origen held that the different hours represented the 
different epochs of human history, as the time before the flood, 
from Abraham to Moses, from Moses to Christ, etc. But all this 
tends to divert the mind from the great thought in the purpose of 
the parable, namely, to condemn the mercenary spirit, and indicate 
that the rewards of heaven are matters of grace and not of debt. 
And we should make very emphatic the observation of Bengel, 
that the parable is not so much a prediction as a warning. 1 The 
fundamental fallacy of those exegetes who make the penny the 
most prominent point, is their tacit assumption that the narrative 
Mistakes of in- °* tne parable is designed to portray a murmuring and 
terpreters. fault finding which will actually take place at the last 
day. Unless we assume this, according to Stier, " no reality would 
correspond with the principal point of the figurative narration."* 
Accordingly, the vnaye, go thy way (verse 14), is understood, like 
the iropeveo&e, depart (of Matt, xxv, 41), as an angry rejection and 
banishment from God; and the iaov rd oov y take thine own, "can 
mean nothing else than what, at another stage, Abraham says to 
the rich man (Luke xvi, 25) : What thou hast contracted for, with 
that thou art discharged ; but now, away from my service and from 
all further intercourse with me ! w * So also Luther says that " the 
murmuring labourers go away with their penny and are damned. n 
But the word imayu has been already twice used in this parable 
(verses 4 and 7) in the sense of going away into the vineyard to 
work, and it seems altogether too violent a change to put on it here 
the sense of going into damnation. Still less supposable is such a 
sense of the word when addressed to those who had filled an hon- 
ourable contract, laboured faithfully in the vineyard, and "borne 
the burden of the day and the burning heat" (verse 12). 

Let us now carefully apply the three principles of interpretation 
enunciated above * to the exposition of this intricate parable. First, 
occasion and tne historical occasion and scope. Jesus had said to the 
■cope. young man who had great possessions : " If thou wouldst 

be perfect, go (imaye), sell thy possessions and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me" (Matt, 
xix, 21). The young man went away sorrowful, for he had many 
goods (KTrjfiaTa ttoXXo), and Jesus thereupon spoke of the difficulty 
of a rich man entering into the kingdom of heaven (verses 23-26). 
" Then answered Peter and said to him, Lo, we forsook all things 
and followed thee: what then shall we have?" Tt doa %<rrcu t\\uv ; 
what then shall be to vs f — that is, in the way of compensation and 

1 Xon est praedictio sed admonitia. Gnomon, in loco. 

'Words of the Lord Jesus, in loco. 3 Ibid. 4 See above, pp. 193, 194. 
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reward. What shall be our &qoavQd$ kv ovpavolg, treasure in heaven f 
This question, not reprehensible in itself, breathed ,a bad spirit of 
overweening confidence and self-esteem, by its evident comparison 
with the young man : We have done all that you demand of him ; 
we forsook our all ; what treasure shall be ours in heaven? Jesus 
did not at once rebuke what was bad in the question, but, first, 
graciously responded to what was good in it. These disciples, who 
did truly leave all and follow him, shall not go without blissful re- 
ward. " Verily, I say unto you that ye, who followed me, in the 
regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit upon the throne of his 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel." This was, virtually, making to them a promise 
and pledge of what they should have in the future, but he adds : 
u And every one who forsook houses, or brothers, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or children, or lands for my name's sake, shall 
receive manifold more, 1 and shall inherit life eternal." Here is a 
common inheritance and blessing promised to all who meet the 
conditions named. But in addition to this great reward, which is 
common alike to all, there will be distinctions and differences ; and 
so it is immediately added: "But many first will be last and last 
first." And from this last statement the parable immediately pro- 
ceeds : " For (ydp) the kingdom of heaven is like," etc. This con- 
nexion Stier recognizes : " Because Peter has inquired after reward 
and compensation, Christ says, first of all, what is contained in 
verses 28, 29 ; but because he has asked with a culpable eagerness 
for reward, the parable concerning the first and the last follows 
with its earnest warning and rebuke." f But to say, in the face of 
such a connexion and context, that the reward contemplated in the 
penny has no reference to eternal life, but is to be understood sole- 
ly of temporal good which may lead to damnation, is virtually to 
ignore and defy the context, and bring in a strange and foreign 
thought. The scope of the parable is no doubt to admonish Peter 
and the rest against the mercenary spirit and self-conceit apparent 
in his question, but it concludes, as Meyer observes, " and that very 
appropriately, with language which no doubt allows the apostles to 
contemplate the prospect of receiving rewards of a peculiarly dis- 
tinguished character (xix, 28), but does not warrant the absolute 
certainty of it, nor does it recognize the existence of any thing like 
so-called valid claims." s 

1 UoXXarrJiaalova is the reading of two most ancient codices, B and L, a number 
of versions, as Syriac and Sahidic, and is adopted by Lachmann, Alford, Teschendorf, 
Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort. Comp. Luke xviii, 30. 

* Words of the Lord Jesus, in loco. * Commentary on Matt, xx, 16. 
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Having ascertained the historical occasion and scope, the next 
step is to analyze the subject matter, and note what appears to 
ent nave 8 P €C * a ^ prominence. It will hardly be disputed 
points in the that the particular agreement of the householder with 
parables. tne i aDOurer8 hired early in the morning is one point 

too prominent to be ignored in the exposition. Noticeable also is* 
the fact that the second class (hired at the third hour) go to work 
without any special bargain, and rely on the word " whatsoever is 
right I will give you." So also with those called at the sixth and 
ninth hours. But those called at the eleventh hour received (ac- 
cording to the true text of verse 1) no special promise at all, and 
nothing is said to them about reward. They had been waiting and 
seem to have been anxious for a call to work, and were idle because 
no one had hired them, but as soon as an order came they went off 
to their labour, not stopping so much as to speak or hear about 
wages. In all this it does not appear that the different hours have 
any special significance ; but we are rather to note the spirit and 
disposition of the different labourers, particularly the first and the 
last hired. In the account of the. settlement at the close of the day, 
only these last and the first are mentioned with any degree* of 
prominence. The last are the first rewarded, and with such marks 
of favour that the self-conceit and mercenary spirit of those who, 
in the early morning, had made a special bargain for a penny a 
day, are shown in words of fault finding, and elicit the rebuke of 
the householder and the declaration of his absolute right to do what 
he will with his own. 

If now we interpret these several parts with strict reference to 
The parable the occasion and scope of the parable, we must think 
admonition for °^ tne a P ost l es as those for whom its admonition 
the disciples, was first of all intended. What was wrong in the 
spirit of Peter's question called for timely rebuke and admoni- 
tion. - Jesus gives him and the others assurance that no man who 
becomes his disciple shall fail of glorious reward; and, somewhat 
after the styb of the agreement with the labourers first hired, he 
bargains with the twelve, and agrees that every one of them shall 
have a throne. But, he adds (for such is the simplest application 
of the proverb, " Many first shall be last," etc.) : Do not imagine, 
in vain self-conceit, that, because you were the first to leave all and 
follow me, you therefore must needs be honoured more than others 
who may hereafter enter my service. That is not the noblest spir- 
it which asks, What shall I have f It is better to ask, What shall 
I do? He who follows Christ, and makes all manner of sacrifices 
for his sake, confident that it will be well, is nobler than he who 
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lingers to make a bargain. Nay, he who goes into the Lord's 
vineyard asking no questions, and not even waiting to talk about 
the wages, is nobler and better still. His spirit and labour, though 
it continue but as an hour, may have qualities so beautiful and 
rare as to lead Him, whose heavenly rewards are gifts of grace, and 
not payments of debts, to place him on a more conspicuous throne 
than that which any one of the apostles may attain. The mur- 
muring, and the response which it draws from the householder, are 
not to be taken as a prophecy of what may be expected to take 
place at the final judgment, but rather as a suggestive hint and 
warning for Peter and the rest to examine the spirit in which they 
followed Jesus. 

If this be the real import of the parable, how misleading are 
those expositions which would make the penny a day the most 
prominent point. How unnecessary and irrelevant to regard the 
words of the householder (in verses 18-16) as equivalent to the final 
sentence of damnation, or to attach special significance to the stand- 
ing idle. Hqw unimportant the different hours at which the la- 
bourers were hired, or the question whether the householder be God 
or Christ. The interpretation which aims to maintain the unity of 
the whole narrative, and make prominent the great central truth, 
^will see in this parable a tender admonition and a suggestive warn- 
ing against the wrong spirit evinced in Peter's words. 1 

The parable of the unjust steward (Luke xvi, 1-13) has been re- 
garded, as above all others, a crux interpretum. It pm^e of the 
■appears to have no such historical or logical connexion unjuat steward. 
with what precedes as will serve in any material way to help in its 
interpretation. It follows immediately after the three parables of 
the lost sheep, the lost drachma, and the prodigal son, which were 
addressed to the Pharisees and the scribes who murmured because 
Jesus received sinners and ate with them (chap, xv, 2). Having 
uttered those parables for their special benefit, he spoke one " also 
to the disciples" (naX npd$ rovg pa{hfr6q, xvi, 1). These disciples 
are probably to be understood of that wider circle which included 
others besides the twelve (compare Luke x, 1), and among them 
were doubtless many publicans like Matthew and ZacchsBus, who 
needed the special lesson here enjoined. That lesson is now 
quite generally acknowledged to be a wise and prudent use of 
this world's goods. For the sagacity, shrewd foresight, and care to 

1 The words, u For many are called, but few chosen," which appear in some ancient 
codices (C, D, N), at the close of Terse 16, are wanting in the oldest and best manu- 
scripts (K, B, L, Z), and are rejected by the best textual critics (Tischendorf , Tregelles, 
Westcott and Hort). We have, therefore, taken no notice of them above. 
14 
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shift for himself, which the steward evinced in his hasty action 
with his lord's debtors {fawvifuts knoiriaev, ver. 8), are emphatically 
the tertium comparationis y and are said to have been applauded 
(hrfveaev) even by his master. 

The parable first of all demands that we apprehend correctly the 
unauthorized ^ tera ^ ^port of its narrative, and avoid the reading or 
additions to the imagining in it any thing that is not really there, 
parable. Thus, for example, it is said the steward was accused 

of wasting the rich man's goods, and it is nowhere intimated that 
this accusation was a slander. We have, therefore, no right (as 
Roster) to assume that it was. Neither is there any warrant for 
saying (as Van Oosterzee and others) that the steward had been 
guilty of exacting excessive and exorbitant claims of his lord's 
debtors, remitting only what was equitable to his lord, and wasting 
the rest on himself; and that his haste to have them write down 
their bills to a lower amount was simply, on his part, an act of jus- 
tice toward them and an effort to repair his former wrongs. If 
such had been the fact he would not have wasted his lord's goods 
(t& vndQxovra avrov), but those of the debtors. Nor is there any 
ground to assume that the steward made* restitution from his own 
funds (Brauns), or, that his lord, after commending his prudence, re* 
tained him in his service (Baumgarten-Crusius). All this is putting 
into the narrative of our Lord what he did not see fit to put there. 

We are to notice, further, that Jesus himself applies the parable to 
Jesus' own ap- the disciples by his words of counsel and exhortation in 
plication. verse 9, and makes additional comments on it in verses 

10-13. These comments of the author of the parable are to be 
carefully studied as containing the best clue to his meaning. The 
main lesson is given in verse 9, where the .disciples are urged to 
imitate the prudence and wisdom of the unjust steward in making 
to themselves friends out of unrighteous mammon (kic rov, *. t. X., 
from, the resources and opportunities afforded by the wealth, or the 
worldly goods, in their control). The steward exhibited in his 
shrewd plan the quick sagacity of a child of the world, and knew 
well how to ingratiate himself with the men of his own kind and 
generation. In this respect it is said the children of this age are 
wiser than the children of the light; l therefore, our Lord would say, 

1 The latter part of verse 8 is, literally, u Because the sons of thiB age are wiser than 
the sons of the light in reference to their own generation." Not in their generation, 
as Authorized Version, but etc rip> yeveav r%v kavr&v, for their generation, a* regards, 
or tft relation to, their own generation. " The whole body of the children of the world 
— a category of like-minded men — is described as a generation, a clan of connexions, 
and how appropriately, since they appear precisely as viol, sons." — Meyer. "The 
ready accomplices in the steward's fraud showed themselves to be men of the same 
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emulate and imitate them in this particular. Similarly, on another 
occasion, he had enjoined upon his disciples, when they were sent 
forth into the hostile world, to be wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves (Matt, x, 16). 

So far all is tolerably clear and certain, but when we inquire 
Who is the rich man (in verse 1), and who are the friends who re- 
ceive into the eternal tabernacles (verse 9), we find great diversity 
of opinion among the best interpreters. Usually the rich man has 
been understood of God, as the possessor of all things, who uses us 
as his stewards of whatever goods are entrusted to our care. 
Olshausen, on the other hand, takes the rioh man to be the devil, 
considered as the prince of this world. Meyer explains the rich 
man as Mammon, and urges that verses 9 and 13 especially require 
this view. It will be seen that the adoption of either one of these 
views will materially effect our exegesis of the whole parable. 
Here, then, especially, we need to make a most careful use of the 
second and third hermeneutical rules afore mentioned', and observe 
the nature and properties of the things employed as imagery, and 
interpret them with strict reference to the great central thought 
and to the general scope and design of the whole. Our choice 
would seem to lie between the common view and that of Meyer; 
for Olshausen's explanation, so far as it differs essentially from 
Meyer's, has nothing in the text to make it even plausible; and the 
other views (as of Schleiermacher, who makes the rich man repre- 
sent the Romans, and Grossmann, who understands the Roman 
emperor) nave still less in their favour. The common exposition, 
which takes the rich man to be God; may be accepted and main- 
tained without serious difficulty. The details of the parable are 
then to be explained as incidental, designed merely to exhibit the 
shrewdness of the unjust steward, and no other analogies are to be 
pressed. The disciples are urged to be discreet and faithful to God 
in their use of the unrighteous mammon, and thereby secure the 
friendship of God, Christ, angels, and their fellow men, 1 who may 

generation as he was — they were all of one race, children of the ungodly world." — 
Trench. There is no sufficient reason to supply the thought, or refer the phrase, 
their own generation^ to the tons of light (as De Wette, Olshausen, Trench, and many). 
If that were the thought another construction could easily have been adopted to ex- 
press it clearly. As it stands, it means that the children of light do not, in general, 
In relation to themselves or others, evince the prudence and sagacity which the chil- 
dren of the world know so well how to use in their relations to their own race of 
worldlings. 

1 Some, however, who adopt this exposition in general, will not allow that God or 
the angels are to be understood by the friend*, inasmuch as such reference would not 
accord strictly with the analogy of the parable. 
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all be thereby disposed to receive them, when the goods of this 
world fail, into the eternal habitations. 

But the interpretation which makes the rich man to be Mammon, 
The rich man gives a special point and force to several noticeable 



sux)^M 1 )fam- remarks of Jesus, maintains a self-consistency within 
mon. itself, and also enforces the same great central thought 

as truly as the other exposition. It contemplates the disciples as 
about to be put out of the stewardship of Mammon, and admonishes 
them to consider how the world loves its own, and knows how to 
calculate and plan wisely ((ppovificjg) for personal and selfish ends. 
Such shrewdness as that displayed by the unjust steward calls forth 
the applause of even Mammon himself, who is defrauded by the 
act. But, Jesus says, " Ye cannot serve God and Mammon." Ye 
must, in the nature of things, be unfaithful to the one or the other. 
If ye are true and faithful to the unrighteous lord Mammon, ye 
cannot be sons of the light and friends of God. If, on the other 
hand, ye are unfaithful to Mammon, he and all his adherents will 
accuse you, and ye will be put out of his service. What will ye 
do? If ye would secure a place in the kingdom of God, if ye 
would make friends now, while the goods of unrighteous Mammon 
are at your control — friends to receive and welcome you to the 
eternal dwellings of light — ye must imitate the prudent foresight 
of the unjust steward, and be unfaithful to Mammon in order to 
be faithful servants of God. 1 

The scope and purport of the parable, as evidenced by the com- 
Geikie's com- ments of Jesus (in verses ©-13), is thus set forth by 
ment. Geikie: "By becoming my disciples you have identi- 

fied yourselves with the interest of another master than Mammon, 
the god of this world — whom you have hitherto served — and have 
before you another course and aim in life. You will be represented 
to your former master as no longer faithful to him, for my service 
is so utterly opposed to that of Mammon, that, if faithful to me, 
you cannot be faithful to him, and he will, in consequence, assured- 
ly take your stewardship of this world's goods away from you — 
that is, sink you in poverty, as I have often said. I counsel you, 
therefore, so to use the goods of Mammon — the wordly means still 
at your command — that by a truly worthy distribution of them to 

1 Meyer remarks : " This circumstance, that Jesus sets before his disciples the pru- 
dence of a dishonest proceeding as an example, would not have been the occasion of 
such unspeakable misrepresentations and such unrighteous judgments if the princi- 
ple, Ye cannot serve God and Mammon, (verse 1&), had been kept in view, and it had 
been considered accordingly that even the disciples, in fact, by beneficent application 
of their property, must have acted unfaithfully toward Mammon in order to be faith- 
ful toward their contrasted master, toward God." — Commentary, in loco. 
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your needy brethren — and my disciples are mostly poor — you may 
make friends for yourselves, who, if they die before you, will wel- 
come you to everlasting habitations in heaven, when you pass thith- 
er, at death. Fit yourselves, by labours of love and deeds of true 
charity, as my followers, to become fellow citizens of the heavenly 
mansions with those whose wants you have relieved while they 
were still in life. If you be faithful thus, in the use of your pos- 
sessions on earth, you will be deemed worthy by God to be en- 
trusted with infinitely greater riches hereafter. ... Be assured 
that if you do not use your earthly riches faithfully for God, by 
dispensing them as I have told you, you will never enter my heav- 
enly kingdom at all. You will have shown that you are servants 
of Mammon, and not the servants of God; for it is impossible for 
any man to serve two masters." l 

There is a deep inner connexion between the parable of the un- 
just steward and that of the rich man and Lazarus, narrated in the 
same chapter (Luke xvi, 19-31). A wise faithfulness toward God 
in the use of the mammon of unrighteousness will make friends to 
receive us into eternal mansions. But he who allows himself, like 
the rich man, to become the pampered, luxury-loving man of the 
world — so true and faithful to the interests of Mammon that he 
himself becomes an impersonation and representative of the god of 
riches — will in the world to come lift up his eyes in torments, and 
learn there, too late, how he might have made the angels and Abra- 
ham and Lazarus friends to receive him to the banquets of the 
paradise of God. 

It is interesting and profitable to study the relation of the par- 
ables to each other, where there is a manifest logical connexion. 
This we noticed in the seven parables recorded in Matt, xiii It is 
more conspicuous in Luke xv, where the joy over the recovery of 
that which was lost is enhanced by the climax : (1) a lost sheep, and 
one of a hundred ; (2) a lost drachma, and one out of ten ; (3) a lost 
child, and one out of two. The parables of the ten virgins and the 
talents in Matt, xxv, enjoin, (1) the duty of watching for the com- 
ing of the Lord, and (2) the duty of working for him in his absence. 
But we have not space to trace the details. The principles and 
methods of interpreting parables, as illustrated in the foregoing 
pages, will be found sufficient guides to the interpretation of all 
the scriptural parables. 

1 Geikie, life of Christ, chap. liiL 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INTERPRETATION OF ALLEGORIEa 

An allegory is usually defined as an extended metaphor. It bears 
AUwroiTtobe tne same relation to the parable which the metaphor does 
distinguished to the simile. In a parable there is either some formal 
from Parable. com p ar jg 0n introduced, as "The kingdom of heaven is 
like a grain of mustard seed," or else the imagery is so presented 
as to be kept distinct from the thing signified, and to require an 
explanation outside of itself, as in the case of the parable of the 
sower (Matt, xiii, 3, ff.). The allegory contains its interpretation 
within itself, and the thing signified is identified with the image; 
as "I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman " (John 
xv, 1) ; "Ye are the salt of the earth" (Matt, v, 18). The allegory 
is a figurative use and application of some supposable fact or his- 
tory, whereas the parable is itself such a supposable fact or history. 
The parable uses words in their literal sense, and its narrative never 
transgresses the limits of what might have been actual fact. The 
allegory is continually using words in a metaphorical sense, and 
its narrative, however supposable in itself, is manifestly fictitious. 
Hence the meaning of the name, from the Greek akkog, other, and 
ayopevt,), to speak, to proclaim; that is, to say another thing from 
that which is meant, or, so to speak, that another sense is expressed 
than that which the words convey. It is a discourse in which the 
main subject is represented by some other subject to which it has a 
resemblance. 1 

Some have objected to calling an allegory a continued metaphor. 1 
Allegory to a Who shall say, they ask, where the one ends and the 
continued Met- other begins?. But the very definition should answer 
apnor. tn | g q Ues tion. When the metaphor is confined to a 

single word or sentence it is improper to call it an allegory ; just 
as it is improper to call a proverb a parable, although many a pro- 
verb is a condensed parable, and is sometimes loosely called so in 
the Scriptures (Matt, xv, 14, 15). But when it is extended into a 

1 "The allegory," says (Jremer, "is a mode of exposition which does not, like the 
parable, hide and clothe the sense in order to give a clear idea of it; on the contrary, 
it clothes the sense in order to hide it." — Biblico-Theol. Lex. N. Test, p. 96. 

* See Davidson's Hermeneuties, p. 806, and Home's Introduction, vol. ii, p. 888. 
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narrative, and its imagery is drawn out in many details and analo- 
gies, yet so as to accord with the one leading figure, it would be 
improper to call it a metaphor. It is also affirmed by Davidson 
that in a metaphor there is only one meaning, while the allegory 
has two meanings, a literal and a figurative. 1 It will be seen, how- 
ever, on careful examination, that this statement is misleading. 
Except in the case of the mystic allegory of Gal. iv, 21-31, it will 
be found that the allegory, like the metaphor, has but one meaning. 
Take for example the following from Psalm lxxx, 8-15 : 

8 A vine from Egypt thou hast torn away ; 
Thou hust cast out the heathen, and planted it; 

9 Thou didst clear away before it, 
And it rooted its roots, 

And it filled the land. 

10 Covered were the mountains with Its shade, 
And its branches are cedars of God. 

11 It sent out its boughs unto the sea, 
And unto the river its tender shoots. 

12 Wherefore hast thou broken down its walls, 
And have plucked it all that pass over the road f 

18 Swine from the forest are laying it waste, 
And creatures of the field are feeding on it. 

14 O God of hosts, return now, 
Look from heaven, and behold, 
And visit this vine ; 

15 And protect what thy -right hand has planted, 
And upon the son thou madest strong for thyself. 

Surely no one would understand this allegory in a literal sense. 

No one supposes for a moment that God literally took a vine out of 

Egypt, or that it had an actual growth elsewhere as here described. 

The language throughout is metaphorical, but being thus continued 

under one leading figure of a vine, the whole passage becomes an 

allegory. The casting out of the heathen (verse 8) is a momentary 

.departure from the figure, but it serves as. a clue to the meaning of 

all the rest, and after verse 15 the writer leaves the figure entirely, 

but makes it clear that he identifies himself and Israel with the 

i 

1 Hermeneutics, p. 806. This writer also says : " The metaphor always asserts or 
imagines that one object is another. Thus, ' Judah is a lion's whelp 1 (Gen. xlix, 9); 
4 1 am the Tine 1 (John xv, 1). On the contrary, allegory never affirms that one thing 
is another, which is in truth an absurdity." But the very passage he quotes from 
John XT, 1, as a metaphor, is also part of an allegory, which is continued through six 
verses, showing that allegory as well as metaphor may affirm that one thing is another. 
The literal meaning of the word allegory, as shown above, is the affirming one thing 
ior another. 
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vine. The same imagery is given in the form of a parable in Isa. 
v, 1-6, and the distinction between the two is seen in this, that the 
meaning of the parable is given separately at the close (verse 7), 
but the meaning of the allegory is implied in the metaphorical use 
of its words. 

Having carefully distinguished between the parable and the alle- 
gory, and shown that the allegory is essentially an extended meta- 
phor, we need no separate and special rules for the interpretation 
same herme- °* tne allegorical portions of the Scriptures. The same 
neuticai prtn- general principles that apply to the interpretation of 
AHeg©ry P a8 to metaphors and parables will apply to allegories. The 
Parable. great error to be guarded against is the effort to find 

minute analogies and hidden meanings in all the details of the im- 
agery. Hence, as in the case of parables, we should first determine 
the main thought intended by the figure, and then interpret the 
minor points with constant reference to it. The context, the occa- 
sion, the circumstances, the application, and often the accompany- 
ing explanation, are, in each case, such as to leave little doubt of 
the import of any of the allegories of the Bible. 

The allegory of old age, in Eccles. xii, 3-7, under the figure of a 
. ,,, house about to fall in ruins, has been variously inter- 

Allegory of old ' J 

age in Eocies. preted. Some of the fathers (Gregory Thauraaturgus, 

jn% '" Cyril of Jerusalem) understood the whole passage as 

referring to the day of judgment as connected with the end of the 
world. Accordingly, " the day " of verse 3 would be " the great 
and terrible day of the Lord " (Joel ii, 31 ; comp. Matt, xxiv, 29). 
Other expositors (Umbreit, Elster, Ginsburg) regard the passage as 
describing the approach of death under the figure of a fearful tem- 
pest which strikes the inmates of a noble mansion with consterna- 
tion and terror. Wright explains the imagery of verses 1-5 as de- 
rived from the closing days of a Palestinean winter, which occur at 
the end of February, and are always dangerous and quite often 
fatal to the old and infirm. They betake them to their sick cham- 
bers, feel all sorts of terrors, and when the almond tree blossoms • 
without, and the locusts crawl out of their holes, they see no spring- 
time for themselves, but an almost certain departure to their long 
home. According to all these explanations the passage must be 
understood metaphorically and not as an allegory. Wright's exe- 
gesis makes most of the allusions mere references to facts supposed 
to be common and well known during the seven days of evil. 1 But 
the great majority of expositors, ancient and modern, have under- 
stood the passage as an allegorical description of old age. And this 
1 The Book of Koheleth, pp. 270-275, London, 1883. 
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view, we may safely say, is favoured and even required by the im- 
mediate context and by the imagery itself. But we lose much of 
its point and force by understanding it of old age generally. It is 
not a truthful portraiture of the peaceful, serene, honoured, and 
" good old age " so much extolled in the Old Testament. It is not 
the picture presented to the mind in Prov. xvi, 31 : "A crown of 
glory is the hoary head ; in the way of righteousness will it be 
found ;" nor that of Psa. xcii, 12-14, where it is declared that the 
righteous shall flourish like the palm, and grow great like the Leb- 
anon cedars ; " they shall still bear fruit in hoary age ; fresh and 
green shall they be." Comp. also Isa. xl, 30, 31. It remains for us, 
then, with Tayler Lewis, to understand that "the picture here given 
is the'old age of the sensualist. This appears, too, from the con- 
nexion. It is the ' evil time,' the 4 day of darkness ' that has come 
upon the youth who was warned in the language above, made so 
much more impressive by its tone of forcasting irony. 
It is the dreary old age of the young man who would age of the aen- 
1 go on in every way of his heart and after every sight 8ualIst - 
of his eyes,' who did not ' keep remorse from his soul nor evils from 
his flesh,' and now all these things are come upon him, with no 
such alleviations as often accompany the decline of life. 1 " 

Passing now to the particular figures used, we should exercise 
the greatest caution and care, for some of the allusions Doubtful aim- 
seem to be quite enigmatical. Barely to name the siODS - 
different interpretations of the several parts of this allegory would 
require many pages.' But the most judicious and careful interpret- 
ers are agreed that the " keepers of the house " (verse 3) are the 
arms and hands, which serve for protection and defence, but in de- 
crepit age become feeble and tremulous. The " strong men " are 
the legs, which, when they lose their muscular vigour, become 
bowed and crooked in supporting their wearisome load. "The 
grinders," or rather grinding maids (nfarto fem. plural in allusion to 
the fact that grinding with hand mills was usually performed by 
women), are the teeth, which in age become few and cease to per- 
form their work. "Those that behold in the windows" are the 
eyes, which become dim with years. Beyond this point the inter- 
pretations become much more various and subtle. " The doors into 
the street " (verse 4) are generally explained of the mouth, the two 
lips of which are conceived of as double doors (Heb. DTI^J), or a 
door consisting of two sides or leaves. But it would seem better to 
understand these double doors of the two ears, which become 

1 American edition of Lange's Commentary on Ecclesiastes, pp. 152, 153. 
* See Poole's Synopais, in loco. 
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shut up or closed to outer sounds. So Hengatenberg explains it, 
and k followed by Tuyfter Lewis, wbo ob se r v es: " The old sensual- 
ist, who had lived so much abroad and so little at home, is shut in 
at last. With no propriety could the mouth be called the street 
doory through which the master of the house goes abroad. ... It 
is rather the door to the interior, the cellar door, that leads down 
to the stored or consumed provision, the stomach.' 9 ' The " sound 
of the grinding " is by many referred to the noise of the teeth in 
masticating food; but this would be a return to what has been suf- 
ficiently noticed in verse 8. Better to understand this sound of the 
mill as equivalent to "the most familiar household sounds," as the 
sound of the mill really was. The thought then connects naturally 
with what precedes and follows; the ears are so shut up, the hear- 
ing has become so dull, that the most familiar sounds are but faint- 
ly heard,* "and," he adds, "it rises to the sound of the sparrow;" 
that is, as most recent critics explain, the " sound of the grinding " 
rises to that of a sparrow's shrill cry, and yet this old man's organs 
of hearing are so dull that he scarcely hears it. Others explain 
this last clause of the wakefulness of the old man: "he rises up at 
the voice of the sparrow." Thus rendered, we need not, as many, 
understand it of rising or waking up early in the morning (in which 
case the Hebrew word TO rather than D*p should have been used), 
but of restlessness. Though dull of hearing, he will, nevertheless, 
at times start and rise up at the sound of a sparrow's shrill note. 
u The daughters of song" may be understood of the women singers 
(chap, ii, 8) who once ministered to his hilarity, but whose songs 
can now no longer charm him, and they are therefore humbled. 
But it is, perhaps, better to understand the voice itself, the various 
tones of which become low and feeble (comp. the use of nnj? in lea. 
xxix, 4). 

As we pass to verse 5 we note the peculiar nature of allegory to 
The allegory interweave its interpretation with its imagery. The 



Ej^S? i£?m- fi ^ ure of a hou8e is for the time abandoned^ and we 
a*«ry. read: "Also from a height they are afraid, and terrors 

are in the way, and the almond disgusts, and the locust becomes 
heavy, and the caperberry fails to produce effect; for going is the 

'Lange's Commentary on Ecclesiastes (Am. ed.), p. 155. 

* There was hardly any part of the day or night when this work was not going on 
with its ceaseless noise. It was, indeed, a sign that the senses were failing in their 
office when this familiar, yet very peculiar, sound of the grinding had ceased to arrest 
the attention, or had become low and obscure — 

When tbe hum of the mill is faintly heard. 

And the daughters of song are still.— Ibid., p. 166. 
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man to his everlasting house, and round about in the street pass the 
mourners." That is, looking down from that which is high, the tot- 
tering old man quickly becomes dizzy and *is afraid; terrors seem 
to be continually in his path (comp. Prov. xxii, 13; xxvi, 13); the 
almond is no longer pleasant to his taste, but, on the contrary, dis- 
gusts; ' and the locust, once with him perhaps a dainty article of 
food (Lev. xi, 22; Matt, iii, 4; Mark i, 6), becomes heavy and 
nauseating in his stomach, and the caperberry no longer serves its 
purpose of stimulating appetite. 

In verse 6 we meet again with other figures which have a nat- 
ural association with the lordly mansion. The end of life is repre- 
sented as a removing (pm) or sundering of the silver cord and a 
breaking of the golden lampbowl. The idea is that of a golden lamp 
suspended by a silver cord in the palatial hall, and suddenly the bowl 
of the lamp is dashed to pieces by the breaking of the cord. The 
pitcher at the fountain and the wheel at the cistern are similar 
metaphors referring to the abundant machinery for drawing water 
which would be connected with the mansion of a sumptuous Dives. 
These at last give out, and the whole furniture and machinery of 
life fall into sudden ruin. The explaining of the silver cord as the 
spinal marrow, and the golden bowl as the brain, and the fountain 
and cistern as the right and left ventricles of the heart, seems too 
far fetched to be safe or satisfactory. Such minute and ramified 
explanations of particular figures are always likely to be overdone, 
and generally confuse rather than illustrate the main idea which 
the author had in mind. The words of verse 7 show that the met- 
aphors of verse 6 refer to the utter breaking down of the functions 
and processes of life. The pampered old body falls a pitiable ruin, 
in view of which Koheleth repeats his cry of "vanity of vanities." 

In the interpretation of an allegory so rich in suggestions as 
the above, the great hermeneutical principles to be Hermeneutlcal 
carefully adhered to are, first, to grasp the one great principle* to be 
idea of the whole passage, and, second, to avoid the 

1 pnp\ Hiphil of J>bO, and meaning to cause disgust, or is despised. The old ver- 
sions and most interpreters render shall flourish, deriving the form from p}, and 
understand the silvery hair of the old man as resembling the almond-tree, which 
blossoms in winter, and its flowers, which at first are roseate in colour, become white 
like snowflakes before they fall off. But, aside from this doubtful derivation of the 
form y#y (Stuart affirms that " y&y for yy has no parallel in Hebrew orthogra- 
phy "), the immediate connexion is against the introduction of such an image as the 
silvery hair of age in this place. The hoary head can only be thought of as a crown 
of glory — a beautiful sight ; but to introduce it between the mention of the old man's 
fears and terrors on the one side, and the disturbing locust on the other, would make 
a most unhappy confusion of images. 
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temptation of seeking manifold meanings in the particular figures. 
By the minute search for some special significance in every allusion 
the mind becomes wearied and overcrowded with the particular 
illustrations, so as to be likely to miss entirely the great thought 
which should be kept mainly in view. 

The work of the false prophets in Israel, and the ruin of both it 
Ruin of false an< * them, are set forth allegorically in Ezek. xiii, 10-15. 
prophets aiie- The people are represented as building a wall, and the 
Ezek. xiii, io- prophets as plastering it over with ^DR, a sort of coat- 
15# ing or whitewash (comp. Matt, xxiii, 27; Acts xxiii, 3), 

designed to cover the worthless material of which the wall is 
built, and also to hide its unsafe construction. Ewald observes 
that this word (?$&) denotes elsewhere what is absurd intellect- 
ually, what is inconsistent with itself ; here the mortar which does 
not hold together, clay without straw, or dry clay. 1 The mean- 
ing of .these figures is very clear. The people built up vain hopes, 
and the false prophets covered them over with deceitful words and 
promises; they "saw vanity and divined a lie" (verses 7 and 9). 
The ruin of wall and plastering and plasterers is announced by Je- 
hovah's oracle as fearfully effected by an overwhelming rain of 
judgment; the rain is accompanied by falling hailstones and a vio- 
lent rushing tempest; all these together hurl wall and plastering to 
the ground, expose the false foundations, and utterly destroy the 
lying prophets in the general ruin. Here we have, in the form of 
an allegory, or extended metaphor, the same image, substantially, 
which our Lord puts in the form of a simile at the close of the ser- 
mon on the mount (Matt, vii, 26, 27).' 

The much-disputed passage in 1 Cor. iii, 10-15, is an allegory. 
Allegory of In the preceding context Paul represents himself and 
w£e lister- Apollos as the ministers through whom the Corinth- 
buiiding. ians had believed. "I planted, Apollos watered; 

but God gave the increase" (ver. 6). He shows his appreci- 
ation of the honour and responsibility of such ministry by saying 
(ver. 9): "For we (apostles and ministers like Paul and Apollos) 

1 Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, vol ii, p. 399. Gottingen, 1868. 

* The prophecies of Ezekiel abound in allegory. Chapter xvi contains an allegor- 
ical history of Israel, representing, by way of narrative, prophecy, and promise, the 
past, present, and future relations of God and the chosen people, and maintaining 
throughout the general figure of the marriage relation. Under like imagery, in chap- 
ter xxiii, the prophet depicts the idolatries of Samaria and Jerusalem. Compare also 
the similitudes of the vine wood and the vine in chapters xv and xix, 10-14, and the 
allegory of the lioness and her whelps in xix, 1-9. The allegorical history of As- 
syria, in chapter xxxi, may also be profitably compared and contrasted with the enig- 
matical fable of chapter xvii. 
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are God's fellow workers," and then he adds: " God's tilled field 
(ye&pyiov, in allusion to, and in harmony with, the planting and 
watering mentioned above), God's building, are ye." Then drop- 
pinglbhe former figure, and taking up that of a building (oUodoprj), 
he proceeds: 

According to the grace of God winch was riven unto me, as a wise arch- 
itect, I laid a foundation, and another is building thereon. But let each 
man take heed how he builcU thereon. For other foundation can no man 
lay than the one laid, which iB Jesus Christ. But if any one builds on the 
foundation- gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble ; each man's 
work shall be made manifest, for the day will make it known, because in 
fire it is revealed, aud each man's work, of what sort it is, the fire itself 
will prove. If any one's work shall endure which he built thereon, he 
shall receive reward. If any one's work shall be burned, he shall suffer 
loss, but he himself shall be saved, yet so as through fire. 

The greatest trouble in explaining this passage has been to deter- 
mine what is meant by the " gold, silver, precious stones, 
wood, hay, stubble," in verse 12. According to the rials persons or 
majority of commentators these materials denote doc- doctrilies# 
trines supposed to be taught in the Church. 1 Many others, how- 
ever, understand the character of the persons brought into the 
Church.* But the most discerning among those who understand 
doctrines, do not deny that the doctrines are such as interpen- 
etrate and mould character and life; and those who understand 
persons are as ready to admit that the personal character of those 
Tef erred to would be influenced and developed by the doctrines of 
their ministers. Probably in this, as in some other Scripture, 
where so many devout and critical minds have differed, Both views ai- 
the real exposition is to be found in a blending of both towawe. 
views. The Church, considered as God's building, is a frequent 
figure with Paul (comp. Eph. ii, 20-22; Col. ii, 7; also 1 Peter ii, 5), 
and in every case it is the Christian believer who is conceived as 
builded into the structure. So here Paul says to the Corinthians, 
" Ye are God's building,'' and it comports fully with this figure to 
understand that the material of which this building is to be con- 
structed consists of persons who accept Christ in faith. The 
Church is builded of persons, not of doctrines, but the persons are 
not brought to such use without doctrine. As in the case of Peter, 

1 So Clemens Alexandrinus, Ambrosiaster, Lyra, Cajetan, Erasmus, Luther, Beza, Cal- 
vin, Piscator, Grotius, Estius, Calovius, Lightfoot, Stolz, Roaenmuller, Flatt, Heiden- 
reich, Neander, De Wette, Ewald, Meyer, Hodge, Alford, and Kling. 

* So, substantially, Origen, Chrysostom, Photius, Theodoret, Theophylact, Augustine, 
Jerome, Billroth, Beugel, Pott, and Stanley. 
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the stone (Matt, xvi, 18), the true material of which 'the abiding 
Church is built, is not the doctrine* of Christ, or the confession of 
Christ put forth by Peter, nor yet Peter considered as an individual 
man (IHtooc), but both of these combined in Peter confessing — a 
believer inspired of God and confessing Christ as the Son of the 
living God — thus making one new man, the ideal and representa- 
tive confessor (neroa), 1 so the material here contemplated consists of 
persons made and fashioned into various character through the in- 
. strumentality of different ministers. These ministers are admon- 
ished that they may work into God's building " wood, hay, stubble," 
worthless and perishable stuff, as well as "gold, silver, precious 
stones." The material may be largely made what it is by the doc- 
trines taught, and other influences brought to bear on converts by 
the minister who is to build them into the house of God, but is it 
not clear that in such case the doctrines taught are the tools of the 
workman rather than the material of which he builds ? Neverthe- 
less, this process of building (krroiHodofiel) on the foundation already 
laid, like the work of Apollos in watering that which was planted 
by Paul (ver. 6), is to be thought of chiefly in reference to the re- 
sponsibility of the ministers of the Gospel. The great caution is: 
" Let each man (whether Apollos or Cephas, or any other minister) 
take heed how he builds thereon" (ver. 10). Let him take heed to 
the doctrine he preaches, the morality he inculcates, the discipline 
he maintains, and, indeed, to every influence he exerts, which goes 
in any way to mould and fashion the life and character of those 
who are builded into the Church. The gold, silver, and precious 
stones, according to Alford, " refer to the matter of the minister's 
teaching, primarily, and by inference to those whom that teaching 
penetrates and builds up in Christ, who should be the living stones 
of the temple."* So also Meyer: "The various specimens of 
building materials, set side by side in vivid asyndeton, denote the 
various matters of doctrine propounded by teachers and brought 
into connexion with faith in Christ, in order to develop and com- 
plete the Christian training of the Church." ■ These statements 
contain essential truth, but they are, as we conceive, misleading, in 
so far as they exalt matters of doctrine alone. We are rather to 
think of the whole administration and work of the minister in mak- 
ing converts and influencing their character and life. The mate- 
rials are rather the Church members, but considered primarily as 
made, or allowed to remain what they are by the agency of the 
minister who builds the Church. 

1 See on thfc subject above, pp. 126, 127. * Greek Testament, in loco. 

■ Critical Commentary on Corinthians, in loco. 
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The great thoughts in the passage, then, would be as follows : 
On the foundation of Jesus Christ, ministers, as fellow -me parage 
workers with God, are engaged in building up God's paraphrased. 
house. But let each man take heed how he builds. On that 
foundation may be erected an edifice of sound and enduring sub- 
stance, as if it were built of gold, silver, and precious stones (as, for 
instance, costly marbles); the kind of Christians thus "builded to- 
gether for a habitation of God in the Spirit " (Eph. ii, 20) will con- 
stitute a noble and enduring structure, and his work will stand the 
fiery test of the last day. But on that same foundation a careless 
and unfaithful workman may build with unsafe material; he may 
tolerate and even foster jealousy, and strife (ver. 3), and pride 
(iv, 18); he may keep fornicators in the Church without sorrow or 
compunction (v, 1, 2); he may allow brother to go to law against 
brother (vi, 1), and permit drunken persons to come to the Lord's 
Supper (xi, 21) — all these, as well as heretics in doctrine (xv, 12), 
may be taken up and used as materials for building God's house. 1 
In writing to the Corinthians the apostle had all these classes of 
persons in mind, and saw how they were becoming incorporated 
into that Church of his own planting. But he adds: The day of 
the Lord's judgment will bring every thing to light, and put to the 
test every man's work. The fiery revelation will disclose what 
sort of work each one has been doing, and he that has builded wise- 
ly and soundly will obtain a glorious reward; but he that has 
brought, or sought to keep, the wood, hay, stubble,, in the Church 
—he who has not rebuked jealousy, nor put down strife, nor ex- 
communicated fornicators, nor faithfully administered the discipline 
of the Church— shall see his life-work all consumed, and he himself 
shall barely escape with his life, as one that is saved by being has- 
tened through the fire of the burning building. His labour will all 
have been in vain, though he assumed to build on Christ, and did 
in fact minister in the holy place of his temple.* 

It is to be especially kept in mind that this allegory is intended 
to serve rather as a warning than to be understood as The allegory a 
a prophecy. As the parable of the labourers in the SSl^proS^ 
vineyard (Matt, xix, 27-xx, 16) is spoken against Pe- ecy. 
ter's mercenary spirit, and thus serves as a warning and rebuke 
rather than as a prophecy of what will actually take place in the 
judgment, so here Paul warns those who are fellow labourers with 
God to take heed how they build, lest they involve both themselves 
and others in irreparable loss. We are not to understand the wood, 

»In his parable of the tares and the wheat (Matt, xiii, 24-80, 87-48) Jesus himself 
taught that the good and the evil would be mixed together in the Church. 
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hay, stubble, as the profane and ungodly, who have no faith in 
Christ. Nor do these words denote false, anti-Christian doc- 
trines. They denote rather the oharacter and life-work of those 
who are rooted and grounded in Christ, but whose personal char- 
acter and work are of little or no worth in the Church. All such 
persons, as well as the ministers who helped to make them such, 
will suffer irreparable loss in the day of the Lord Jesus, although 
they themselves may be saved. And this consideration obviates 
the objection made by some that if the work which shall be burned 
{ver. 15) are the persons brought into the Church, it is not to be 
supposed that the ministers who brought them in shall be saved. 
The final destiny of the persons affected by this work is, no doubt, 
necessarily involved in the fearful issue, but for their ruin the care- 
less minister may not have been solely responsible. He may be 
saved, yet so as through fire, and they be lost. In chapter v, 5, 
Paul enjoins the severest discipline of the vile fornicator " in order 
that the spirit might be saved in the day of the Lord." But a 
failure to administer such discipline would not necessarily have in- 
volved the final ruin of those commissioned to administer it; they 
would " suffer loss," and their final salvation would be " as through 
fire." So, on the other hand, the work which the wise architect 
builds on the true foundation (ver. 14), and which endures, is not so 
much the final salvation and eternal life of those whom he brought 
into the Church and trained there as the general character and re- 
sults of his labour in thus bringing them in and training them. 

We thus seek the true solution of this allegory in carefully dis- 
tinguishing between the materials put into the building and the 
work of the builders, and, at the same time, note the essential 
blending of the two. The wise builder will so teach, train, and dis- 
cipline the church in which he labours as to secure excellent and 
permanent results. The unwise will work in bad material, and 
have no regard for the judgment which will test the work of alL 
In thus building, whether wisely or unwisely, the persons brought 
into the church and the ministerial labour by which they are taught 
and disciplined have a most intimate* relation; and hence the essen- 
tial truth in both the expositions of the allegory which have been 
so widely maintained. 

Another of Paul's allegories occurs in 1 Cor. v, 6-8. Its imagery 
Allegory of lB based upon the well-known custom of the Jews of re- 
i cor. v, fr-8. moving all leaven from their houses at the beginning of 
the passover week, 1 and allowing no leaven to be found there during 

1 The allusion may have been suggested by the time of the year when the epistle 
was written, apparently (chap, xvi, 8) a short time before Pentecost, aDd, therefore, 
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the seven days of the feast (Exod. xii, 15-20 ; xiii, 1). It also as- 
sumes the knowledge of the working of leaven, and its nature to 
communicate its properties of sourness to the whole kneaded mass. 
Jesus had used leaven as a symbol of pharisaic hypocrisy (Matt, 
xvi, 6, 12; Mark viii, 15; Luke xii, 1), and the power of a little 
leaven to leaven the whole lump had become a proverb (Gal. v, 9 ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xv, 33). All this Paul constructs into the following 
allegory : 

Enow ye not that a little leaven leavens the whole lump? Purge out 
the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, even as ye are unleavened. 
For our passover, also, has been sacrificed, even Christ; wherefore let us 
keep the feast, not with old leaven, nor with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened loaves of sincerity and truth. 

The particular import and application of this allegory are to be 
found in the context. The apostle has in mind the case 
of the incestuous person who was tolerated in the church 
at Corinth, and whose foul example would be likely to contaminate 
the whole Church. He enjoins his immediate expulsion, and ex- 
presses amazement that they showed no humiliation and grief in 
having such a stain upon their character as a church, but seemed 
rather to be puffed up with self-conceit and pride. " Not goodly," 
not seemly or beautiful (ov icaXov), he says, "is your paraphrase of 
glorying" (jcat^pa, ground of glorying). Sadly out of *** pm»«*. 
place your exultation and boast of being a Christian church with 
such a reproach and abuse in your midst. Know ye not the com- 
mon proverb of the working of leaven? The toleration of such 
impurity and scandal in the Christian society will soon corrupt the 
whole body. Purge out, then, the old leaven. Cast off and put 
utterly away the old corrupt life and habits of heathenism. You 
know the customs of the passover. " You know how, when the 
lamb is killed, every particle of leaven is removed from every 
household; every morsel of food eaten, every drop drunk in that 
feast, is taken in its natural state. This is the true figure of your 
condition. You are the chosen people, delivered from bondage; 
you are called to begin a new life, you have had the lamb slain for 
you in the person of Christ. Whatever, therefore, in you corre- 
sponds to the literal leaven, must be utterly cast out ; the perpetual 
passover to which we are called must be celebrated, like theirs, un- 
contaminated by any corrupting influence." ! 

with the scenes of the passover, either present or recent, in his thoughts. — Stanley oe 
the Epistles to the Corinthians, in loco. 
1 Stanley on Corinthians, in loco. 
15 
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In such an allegory care should be taken to give the right mean* 
The more im- m & to ^ e more important allusions. The old leaven in 
portant aiiu- verse 7 is not to be explained as referring directly to 
8lon8 ' the incestuous person mentioned in the context. It has 

a wider import, and denotes, undoubtedly, all corrupt habits and im- 
moral practices of the old heathen life, of which this case of incest 
was but one notorious specimen. The leaven in- the Corinthian 
church was not so much the person of this particular offender, as 
the corrupting influence of his example, a residuum of the old unre- 
generate state. So " the leaven of the Pharisees " was not the per- 
sons, but the doctrine and example of the Pharisees. Furthermore, 
the words " even as ye are unleavened " are not to be taken literally 
(as Rosenmuller, Wieseler, and Conybeare), as if meaning "even 
as ye are now celebrating the feast of unleavened bread/' Such a 
mixing of literal and allegorical significations together is not to be 
assumed unless necessary. If such had been the apostle's design 
he would scarcely have used the word unleavened (d&fioi) of per- 
sons abstaining from leavened bread. Nor is it supposable that 
the whole Corinthian church, or any considerable portion of them, 
observed the Jewish passover. And even if Paul had been observ- 
ing this feast at Ephesus at the time he wrote this epistle (chap, 
xvi, 8), it would have been some time past when the epistle reached 
Corinth, so that the allusion would have lost all its pertinency and 
effect. But Paul here uses unleavened figuratively of the Corinth- 
ians considered as a "new lump;" for so the words used imme- 
diately before and after imply. 

The vivid allegory of the Christian armour and conflict, in Eph. 

,.%. vi, 11-17, furnishes its own interpretation, and is espe- 
Allenoryof the * ' . . r . ' „ , j.„ 

christian ar- cially notable in the particular explanations of the dif- 

mour. ferent parts of the armour. It appropriates the figure 

used in Isa. lix, 17 (comp. also Rom. xiii, 12; 1 Thess. v, 8), and 
elaborates it in great detail. Its several parts make up rrjv navo- 
nkiav tov 0eov, "the whole armour (panoply) of God," the entire 
outfit of weapons, offensive and defensive, which is supplied by 
God. The enumeration of the several parts shows that the apostle 
has in mind the panoply of a heavy-armed soldier, with which the 
dwellers in all provinces of the Roman Empire must have been suf- 
ficiently familiar. The conflict (tj TrdXrj, a life and death struggle) 
is not against blood and flesh (weak, fallible men, comp. Gal. i, 16), 
but against the organized spiritual forces of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and hence the necessity of taking on the entire armour of 
God, which alone can meet the exigencies of such a wrestling. The 
six pieces of armour here named, which include girdle and sandals, 
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are sufficiently explained by the writer himself, and ought not, in 
interpretation, to be pressed into all possible details of comparison 
which corresponding portions of ancient armour might be made to 
suggest. Here, as in Isa. lix, 17, righteousness is represented as a 
breastplate, but in 1 Thess. v, 8, faith and love are thus depicted. 
Here the helmet is salvation — a present consciousness of salvation 
in Christ as an actual possession — but in 1 Thess. v, 8 it is the hope 
of salvation. Each allusion must be carefully studied in the light 
of its own context, and not be too widely referred. For the same 
figure may be used at different times for different purposes. 1 

The complex allegory of the door of the sheep and of the good 
shepherd, in John x, 1-16, is in the main simple and self- Allegory of 
interpreting. But as it involves the twofold comparison Joni * *» w*- 
of Christ as the door and the good shepherd, and has other allu- 
sions of diverse character, its interpretation requires particular care, 
lest the main figures become confused, and non-essential points 
be made too prominent. The passage should be divided into two 
parts, and it should be noted that the first five verses are a pure 
allegory, containing no explanation within itself. It is observed, in 
verse 6, that the allegory (napoifila) was not understood by those to 
whom it was addressed. Thereupon Jesus proceeded (verses 7-16) 
not only to explain it, but also to expand it by the addition of other 
images. He makes it emphatic that he himself is " the door of the 
sheep," but adds further on that he is the good shepherd, ready to 
give his life for the sheep, and thus distinguished from the hireling 
who forsakes the flock and flees in the hour of danger. 

The allegory stands in vital relation to the history of. the blind 
man who was cast out of the synagogue by the Phari- q^^^^jj 
sees, but graciously received by Jesus. The occasion and scope of tue 
scope of the whole passage cannot be clearly apprehended aUegory - 
without keeping this connexion constantly in mind. Jesus first 

1 Meyer appropriately observes : " The figurative mode of regarding a subject can 
by no means, with a mind so many-sided, rich, and versatile as that of St. Paul, be so 
stereotyped that the very same thing which he has here viewed under the figure of 
the protecting breastplate, must have presented itself another time under this very 
same figure. Thus, for example, there appears to him, as an offering well pleasing to 
God, at one time Christ (Eph. v, 2), at another the gifts of love received (Phil iv, 1 8), 
at another time the bodies of Christians (Rom. xii, 1); under the figure of the seed- 
corn, at one time the body becoming buried (1 Cor. xv, 36), at another time the moral 
conduct (Gal. vi, 1) ; under the figure of the leaven, once moral corruption (1 Cor. v, 6), 
another time doctrinal corruption (Gal. v, 9) ; under the figure of clothing which is 
put on, once the new man (Eph. iv, 24), another time Christ (Gal. iii, 27), at another 
time the body (2 Cor. v, 8), and other similar instances." — Critical Commentary on 
Ephesians, in loco. 
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contrasts himself, as the door of the sheep, with those who acted 
rather the part of thieves and robbers of the flock. Then, when 
the Pharisees fail to'understand him, he partly explains his mean- 
ing, and goes on to contrast himself, as the good shepherd, with 
those who had no genuine care for the sheep committed to their 
charge, but, at the coming of the wolf, would leave them and 
ilee. At verse 17 he drops the figure, and speaks of his willing- 
ness to lay down his life, and of his power to take it again. Thus 
the whole passage should be studied in the light of that pharisaical 
opposition to Christ which showed itself to be selfish and self-seek- 
ing, and ready to do violence when met with opposition. These 
pharisaical Jews, who assumed to hold the doors of the synagogue, 
and had agreed to thrust out any that confessed Jesus as the Christ 
(chap, ix, 22), were no better than thieves and robbers of God's 
flock. Against these the allegory was aimed. 

Keeping in view this occasion and scope of the allegory, we next 
import of par- inquire into the meaning of its principal allusions, 
ttcuiar porta. « The fold of the sheep " is the Church of God's people, 
who are here represented as his sheep. Christ himself is the door, 
as he emphatically affirms (verses 7, 9), and every true shepherd, 
teacher, and guide of God's people should recognize him as the 
only way and means of entering into the fold. Shepherd and sheep 
alike should enter through this door. " He that enters in through 
the door is a shepherd l of the sheep " (ver. 2) ; not a thief, nor a 
robber, nor a stranger (ver. 5). He is well known to all who have 
any charge of the fold, and his voice is familiar to the sheep. A 
stranger's voice, on the contrary, is a cause of alarm and flight. 1 
Such, indeed, were the action and words of those Jewish officials 
toward the man who had received his sight. He perceived in their 
words and manner that which was strange and alien to the truth of 
God (see chap, ix, 30-33). 

So far all seems clear, but we should be less positive in finding 
other special meanings. The porter, or doorkeeper (tfvpcjpoc, ver. 
3), has been explained variously, as denoting God (Calvin, Bengel, 
Tholuck), or the Holy Spirit (Theodoret, Stier, Alford, Lange), or 
even Christ (Cyril, Augustine), or Moses (Chrysostom), or John 
Baptist, (Godet). But it is better not to give the word any such 

l Not the shepherd, as the English version rentiers noifirjv here. This has led to a. 
mixture of figures by supposing Christ to be referred to. In this first simple allegory 
Christ is only the door ; further on, where the figure is explained, and then enlarged, 
he appears also as the good shepherd (verses 11, 14). 

8 For a description of the habits and customs of oriental shepherds, see especially, 
Thomson, The Land ami the Book, vol. i, p. 301. New York, 1858. 
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remarkable prominence in the interpretation. The porter is rather 
an inferior servant of the shepherd. He opens the door to him 
when he comes, and is supposed to obey his orders. We should, 
therefore, treat this word as an incidental feature of the allegory, 
legitimate and essential to the figure, but not to be pressed into any 
special significance. The distinction made by some between " the 
sheep " and " his own sheep " in verse 3, by supposing that several 
flocks were accustomed to occupy one fold, and the sheep of each 
particular flock, which had a separate shepherd, are to be under- 
stood by " his own sheep," may be allowed, but ought not to be 
urged. It is as well to understand the calling his own sheep by 
name as simply a special allusion to the eastern custom of giving 
particular names to favourite sheep. But we may with propriety 
^ understand the hading them out (Igdyet avrd, ver. 3), and putting 
forth all his own (ra Mia ndvra ttcftdXy, ver. 4), as an intimation of 
the exodus of God's elect and faithful ones from the fold of the old 
Testament theocracy. This view is maintained by Lange and Godet, 
and is suggested and warranted by the words of Jesus in verses 
14-16. 

The language of Jesus in defining his allegory and expanding its 
imagery (verses 7-16) is in some points enigmatical. , 

For he would not make things too plain to those who, tton somewhar 
like the Pharisees, assumed to see and know so much enl * inatlca1 ' 
(comp. chap, ix, 39-41), and he uses the strong words, which seem 
to be purposely obscure: "All as many as came before me are 
thieves and robbers " (ver. 8). He would prompt special inquiry 
and concern as to what might be meant by coming be/ore him % a 
procedure so wrong that he likens it to the stealth of a thief and 
the rapacity of a robber. Most natural is it to understand the com- 
ing before me, in verse 8, as corresponding with the climbing up 
some other way, in verse 1, and meaning an entrance into the fold 
other than through the door. But it is manifestly aimed at those 
who, like these Pharisees, by their action and attitude, assumed to 
be lords Of the theocracy, and used both deceit and violence to ac- 
complish their own will. Hence it would seem but proper to 
give the words before me (nod kuov, ver. 8) a somewhat broad and 
general significance, and not press them, as many do, into the one 
sole idea of a precedence in time. The preposition np6 is often used 
of place, as before the doors, before the gate, before the city (comp. 
Acts v, 23; xii, 6, 14; xiv, 13) and may here combine with the 
temporal reference of f)Ai9ov, came, the further idea of position in 
front of the door. These Pharisees came as teachers and guides of 
the people, and in such conduct as that of casting out the man born 
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blind, they placed themselves in front of the true door, shutting np 
the kingdom of heaven against men, and neither entering them- 
selves nor allowing others to enter through that door (comp. Matt, 
xxiii, 13). All this Jesus m$y have intended by the enigmatical 
came be/ore me. Accordingly^ the various explanations, as " instead 
of me," " without regard to me," " passing by me," and " pressing 
before me," have all a measure of correctness. The expression is 
to be interpreted, as Lange urges, with special reference to the 
figure of the door. "The meaning is, All who came be/ore the door 
(npd TTjc dvpac qk&ov). With the idea of passing by the door this 
other is connected: the setting of themselves up for the door; that is, 
all who came claiming rule over the conscience as spiritual lords. 
The time of their coming is indicated to be already past by the 
*}Ai9oi>, not however by the Trpo, forasmuch as the positive npo does 
not coincide with the temporal one. ... At the same time empha- 
sis is given to the tjX&ov. They came as though the Messiah had 
come; there was no room left for him. It is not necessary that we 
should confine our thought to those who were false Messiahs in the 
stricter sense of the term, since the majority of these did not ap- 
pear until after Christ. Every hierarch prior to Christ was pseudo- 
Messianic in proportion as he was anti-Christian; and to covet rule 
over the conscience of men is pseudo-Christian. Be it further ob- 
served that the thieves and robbers, who climb over the wall, ap- 
pear in this verse with the assumption of a higher power. They 
stand no longer in their naked selfishness, they lay claim to posi- 
tive importance, and that not merely as shepherds, but as the door 
itself. Thus the hierarchs had just been attempting to exercise 
rule over the man who was born blind." ! 

The import of the other allusions and statements of this passage 
is sufficiently clear, but in a thorough and elaborate treatment of 
the whole subject the student should compare the similar allegories 
which are found in Jer. xxiii, 1-4; Exek. xxxiv; Zech. xi, 4-17; 
and also the twenty-third Psalm. So also the allegory of the vine 
and its branches, John xv, 1-10' — an allegory like that of the door 
and the shepherd peculiar to John — may be profitably compared 

1 Lange's Commentary on John, in loco. 

8 According to Lange (on John xv, 1) "Jesus' discourse concerning the vine is 
neither an allegory nor a parable, but a parabolic discourse, and that a symbolical 
one." But this is an over-refinement, and withal, misleading. The figures of some 
allegories may be construed as symbols, and allegory and parable may have much in 
common. But this figure of the vine, illustrating the vital and organic union between 
Christ and believers, has every essential quality of the allegory, and contains its own 
interpretation within itself. 
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and contrasted with the psalmist's allegory of the vine (Pea. lxxx, 
8-15) which we have already noticed. 

The allegorizing process by which Paul, in Gal. iv, 21-31, makes 
Hagar and Sarah illustrate two covenants, is an excep- Paul's allegory 
tional New Testament instance of developing a mysti- ££££;£ 
cal meaning from facts of Old Testament history. Paul exceptional, 
elsewhere (Rom. vii, 1-6) illustrates the believer's release from the 
law, and union with Christ, by means of the law of marriage, ac- 
cording to which a woman, upon the death of her husband, is dis- 
charged from (icaTTJpyrp-ai) the law which bound her to him alone, 
and is at liberty to become united to another man. In 2 Cor. iii, 
13-16, he contrasts the open boldness (nafffyrfola) of the Gospel 
preaching with the veil which Moses put on his face purposely to 
conceal for the time the transitory character of the Old Testament 
ministration which then appeared so glorious, but was, nevertheless, 
destined to pass away like the glory of his own God-lit face. He 
also, in the same passage, makes the veil a symbol of the incapacity 
of Israel's heart to apprehend the Lord Christ. The passage of the 
Red Sea, and the rock in the desert from which the water flowed, 
are recognized as types of spiritual things (1 Cor. x, 1-4; comp. 
1 Peter iii, 21). But all these illustrations from the Old Testament 
differ essentially from the allegory of the two covenants. Paul 
himself, by the manner and style in which he introduces it, evi- 
dently feels that his argument is exceptional and peculiar, and being 
addressed especially to those who boasted of their attachment to 
the law, it has the nature of an argwnentum ad homitiem. " At the 
conclusion of the theoretical portion of his epistle," says Meyer, 
"Paul adds a quite peculiar antinomistic disquisition — a learned 
rabbinico-allegorical argument derived from the law itself — calcu- 
lated to annihilate the influence of the pseudo-apostles with their 
own weapons, and to root them out of their own ground." ' 

We observe that the apostle, first of all, states the historical facts, 
as written in the Book of Genesis, namely, that Abra- HWori(jaI factg 
ham was the father of two sons, one by the bond worn- accepted as uu 
an, the other by the free woman; the son of the bond- eraUytrue - 
maid was born Kara capita, according to flesh, i. e., according to the 
ordinary course of nature, but the son of the free woman was born 
through promise, and, as the Scripture shows (Gen. xvii, 19; xviii, 
10-14), by miraculous interposition. He further on brings in the 
rabbinical tradition founded on Gen. xxi, 9, that Ishmael persecuted 
(kdiume, ver. 29) Isaac, perhaps having in mind also some subsequent 
aggressions of the Ishmaelites upon Israel, and then adds the words 
1 Critical Commentary on Galatians, in loco. 
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of Sarah, as written in Gen. xxi, 10, adapting them somewhat freely 
to his purpose. It is evident from all this that Paul recognizes the 
grammatico-historical truthfulness of the Old Testament narrative. 
But, he says, all these historical facts are capable of being allegor- 
ized : drivd karlv aXkijyopoviieva, ichich things are allegorical ; or as 
Ellicott well expresses it: "All which things, viewed in their most 
general light, are allegorical." ' He proceeds to allegorize the facts 
referred to, making the two women represent the two covenants, 
the Sinaitic (Jewish) and the Christian, and showing in detail how 
one thing answers to, or ranks with {avarotxd) another, and also 
wherein the two covenants stand opposed. We may represent the 
correspondences of his allegory as follows: 



•r. 



Hagar, bondmaid, =01d Covenant, avoruixei, The present Jerusalem. 
Sarah, free woman, = New Covenant, " Jerusalem above, our mother. 



, j * Ishmael, child of flesh, " Those in bondage to the law. 

( 4 Isaac, child of promise, " We, Christian brethren (ver. 28). 

( ' Ishmael persecuted Isaac, " So now legalists pers. Christians. 

c 1 - « . « ...., i, (I say, (ver. 31 ; v, 1): Be not en- 

/• Scripture says: Cast out bondmaid and son, " < A , .. , -. _, 
\ r j y i tangled in yoke of bondage. 

The above tabulation exhibits at a glance six points of similitude 
(on a line with the figures 1, 2, 3, etc.), and three sets of things con- 
trasted (as linked by the braces a, b, c). The general import of the 
apostle's language is clear and simple, and this allegorizing process 
served most aptly both to illustrate the relations and contrasts of 
the Law and the Gospel, and also to confound and silence the Juda- 
izing legalists, against whom Paul was writing. 

Here arises the important hermeneutical question, What inference 
what autnori- are ^ to ^ raw f rom this example of an inspired apostle 
ty attaches to allegorizing the facts of sacred history? Was it a fruit 
pie of alienor- of his rabbinical education, and a sanction of that alle- 
ging? gorical method of interpretation which was prevalent, 
especially among Jewish-Alexandrian writers, at that time? 

That Paul in this passage treats historical facts of the Old Testa- 
ment as capable of being used allegorically is a simple matter of 
fact. That he was familiar with the allegorical methods of ex- 
pounding the Scriptures current in his day is scarcely to be doubted. 
That his own rabbinical training had some influence on him, and 
coloured his methods of argument and illustration, there seems no 
valid reason to deny. It is further evident that in his allegorical 
use of Hagar and Sarah he employs an exceptional and peculiar 
method of dealing with his Judaizing opponents, and, so far as the 
passage is an argument, it is essentially an argumentum adhominem* 
1 Commentarv on Galatians, in loco. 
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But it is not merely an argument of that kind, as if it could have 
no worth or force with any other parties. It is assumed to have an 
interest and value as illustrating certain relations of the Law and 
the Gospel. 1 But its position, connexion, and use in this epistle to 
the Galatians gives no sufficient warrant for such allegorical methods 
in general. Schmoller remarks : " Paul to be sure allegorizes here, 
for he says so himself. But with the very fact of his saying this 
himself, the gravity of the hermeneutical difficulty disappears. He 
means therefore to give "an allegory, not an exposition; he does not 
proceed as an exegete, and does not mean to say (after the manner 
of the allegorizing exegetes) that only what he now says is the true 
sense of the narrative."* Herein especially consists the great dif- 
ference between Paul's example and that of nearly all the alle- 
gorists. He concedes and assumes the historical truthfulness of 
the Old Testament narrative, but makes an allegorical use of it for 
a special and exceptional purpose. 1 

1 According to Jowett, u it is neither an argument nor an illustration, but an inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament Scripture after the manner of the age in which he 
lived; that is, after the manner of the Jewish and Christian Alexandrian writers. 
Whatever difference there is between him and them, or between Philo and the Chris- 
tian fathers, as interpreters of Scripture, is not one of kind, but of degree. The 
Christian writers lay aside many of the extravagances of Philo; St. Paul is free also 
from their extravagances, employing only casually, and exceptionally, and when rea- 
soning with those 'who desire to be under the law,' what they use habitually and un- 
sparingly, so as to overlay, and in some cases to destroy the original sense. Instead 
of seeking to draw subtle distinctions between the method of St. Paul and that of his 
age, probably of the school in which he was brought up, it is better to observe that 
the noble spirit of the apostle shines through the ( elements of the law ' in which he 
clothes his meaning." — The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, etc., 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations, vol. i, p. 285. London, 1855. 

* Commentary on Galatians (Lange's Biblework), in loco. 

■ J. B. Lightfoot compares and contrasts Philo's allegory of Hagar and Sarah, and 
shows how the two move in different realms of thought, and yet have points of re- 
semblance as well as, points of difference. He shows how, "with Philo, the allegory 
is the whole substance of his teaching; with St. Paul it is but an accessory." He fur- 
nishes also, on the general subject, the following judicious and sensible remarks: 
" We need not fear to allow that St. Paul's mode of teaching here is coloured by his 
early education in the rabbinical schools. It were as unreasonable to stake the apos- 
tle's inspiration on the turn of a metaphor or the character of an illustration or the 
form of an argument, as on purity of diction. No one now thinks of maintaining that 
the language of the inspired writers reaches the classical standard of correctness and 
elegance, though at one time it was held almost a heresy to deny this. ( A treasure con- 
tained in earthen vessels,' * strength made perfect in weakness,' ' rudeness in speech, 
yet not in knowledge,' — such is the far nobler conception of inspired teaching which 
we may gather from the apostle's own language. And this language we should do 
well to bear in mind." — St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, Greek Text, Notes, etc., 
p. 870. Andover, 1881. 
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Hence we may say, in general, that as certain other Old Testament 
characters and events are acknowledged by Paul to have a typical 
significance (see Rom. ix, 14; 1 Cor. x, 5), so he allows 
of allegorizing a like significance to the points specified in the history 
allowable. f n a g ar an( j Sarah. But he never for a moment loses 
sight of the historical basis, or permits his allegorizing to displace it. 
And in the same general way it may be allowable for us to alle- 
gorize portions of the Scripture, providing the facts are capable of 
typical significance, and are never ignored and displaced by the 
allegorizing process. Biblical characters and events may thus be 
used for homiletical purposes, and serve for " instruction in right- 
eousness ;" but the special and exceptional character of such hand- 
ling of Scripture must, as in Paul's example, be explicitly acknowl- 
edged. The apostle's solitary instance is a sufficient admonition 
that such expositions are to be indulged in most sparingly. 

The allegorical interpretation of the Book of Canticles, adopted 
interpretation hy all the older Jewish expositors and the great major- 
of canticles, fay f Christian divines, is not to be lightly cast aside. 
Where such a unanimity has so long prevailed, there is at least 
the presumption that it is rooted in some element of truth. The 
methods of procedure adopted by individual exegetes may all be 
open to objection, while, at the same time, they may embody prin- 
ciples in themselves essentially correct. 

The allegorists agree in making the pure love and tender rela- 
Aiiegoricai tions of Solomon and Shulamith represent the relations 
methods. f q 0( j an( j n j g p e0 pi e . B u t when they come to details 

they differ most widely, each writer finding in particular passages 
mystic or historical allusions, which, in turn, are disregarded or denied 
by others. In fact, it can scarcely be said that any two allegorizing 
minds have ever agreed throughout in the details of their exposi- 
tion. The Jewish Targum, which takes the bridegroom to be the 
Lord of the world, and the bride the congregation of Israel, explains 
the whole song as a picture of Israel's history, from the exodus un- 
til the final redemption and restoration of the nation to the mountain 
of Jerusalem. 1 Aben-Ezra makes the song an allegorico-prophetic 
history of Israel from Abraham onward. Origen and the Christian 
allegorists generally make Christ the bridegroom and his Church 
the bride. Some, however, explain all the allusions of the loving 
intercourse between Christ and the individual believer, while others 
treat the whole song as a sort of apocalypse, or prophetic picture of 
the history of the Church in all ages. Ambrose, in a sermon on. the 

1 An English translation of the Targum of Canticles is given in Adam Clarke's 
Commentary, at the end of his notes on Solomon's Song. * 
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perpetual virginity of the virgin Mary, represents Shulamith as 
identical with Mary, the mother of God. But these Are only some 
of the more general types or outlines of exposition pursued by 
the allegorists. Besides such leading differences there is an end- 
less and most confusing mass of special expositions. It is assumed 
that every word must be explained in a mystic sense. The Targum, 
for example, in chap, ii, 4, understands the bringing into the house 
of wine as the Lord bringing Israel to the school of Mount Sinai 
to learn the law from Moses. Aben-Ezra explains the coming of 
the beloved, leaping over the mountains (chap, ii, 8), as Jehovah 
descending upon Sinai and shaking the whole mountain by his 
thunder. The Christian allegorists also find in every word and 
allusion of the song some illustration of the "great mystery" of 
which Paul speaks in Eph. v, 31-33, and some have carried the 
matter into wild extravagance. Thus Epiphanius makes the eighty 
concubines (vi, 8) prefigure eighty heresies of Christendom; the 
winter (ii, 11) denotes the sufferings of Christ, and the voice of the 
turtle-dove (ii, 12) is the preaching of Paul. Hengstenberg makes 
the hair of the bride, which is compared to a flock of goats that 
leap playfully from Mount Gilead (iv, 1), signify the mass of the 
nations converted to the Church, and Cocceius discovered in other 
allusions the strifes of Guelphs and Ghibellines, the struggles of 
the Reformation, and even particular events like the capture of 
the elector of Saxony at Muhlberg ! And so the interpretation of 
this book has been carried to the same extreme as that of John's 
Apocalypse. 

Against the allegorical interpretation of Canticles we may urge 
three considerations. First, the notable disagreement otojectloIM to 
of its advocates, as indicated above, and the constant the allegorical 
tendency of their expositions to run into irrational meth ' 
extremes. These facts warrant the inference that some fatal er- 
ror lies in that method of procedure. Secondly, the allegorists, 
as a rule, deny that the song has any literal basis. The persons 
and objects described are mere figures of the Lord and his people, 
and of the manifold relations between them. This position throws 
the whole exposition into the realm of fancy, and explains how, as 
a matter of fact, each interpreter becomes a law unto himself. 
Having no basis in reality, the purely allegorical interpretation 
has not been able to fix upon any historical standpoint, or adopt 
any common principles. Thirdly, the song contains no intimation 
that it is an allegory. It certainly does not, like the other alle- 
gories of Scripture, contain its exposition within itself. Herein, as 
we have shown above, the allegory differs from the parable, and to 
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be self-consistent in allegorizing the song of songs we should either 
adopt Paul's method with the history of Sarah and Hagar, and, al- 
lowing a literal historical basis, say : All these things may be alle- 
gorized ; or else we should call the song a parable, and, as in the 
parable of the prodigal son, affirm that its imagery is true to fact 
and nature and capable of literal explanation, but that it serves 
more especially to set forth the mystic relation that exists between 
God and his people. 

Following, therefore, the analogy of Scripture we may more ap- 
propriately designate the Canticles as a dramatic par- 
dramatic Par- able. It may or may not have had a literal historical 
able * occasion, as the marriage of Solomon with Pharaoh's 

daughter (1 Kings iii, 1), or, as many think, with some beautiful 
shepherd-maiden of Northern Palestine (comp. chap, iv, 8). In 
either case the imagery and form of the composition are poetic and 
dramatic, and, as in the book of Job, we are not to suppose a literal 
narrative of persons actually addressing one another in such perfect 
and ornamental style. Solomon is a well-known historical person, 
and also, in Scripture, a typical character. Shulamith may have been 
one of his wives. But the song of songs is a parable, and its leading 
actors are, as in all parables, typical of others besides themselves. 
The parable depicts in a most charming style the highest ideal of 
pure connubial love, and "we cannot but believe that the writer 
of this divine song recognized the symbolical character of that love, 
which he has here embellished. . . . The typical character of Solo- 
mon's own reign was well understood by himself, as appears from 
Psalm lxxii. That the Lord's relation to his people was conceived 
of as a marriage from the time of the covenant at Sinai, is shown by 
repeated expressions which imply it in the law of Moses. That, under 
these circumstances, the marriage of the king of Israel should carry 
the thought up by a ready and spontaneous association to the cov- 
enant-relation of the King par excellence to the people whom he had 
espoused to himself, is surely no extravagant supposition, even if the 
analogous instance of Psalm xlv did not remove it from the region 
of conjecture to that of established fact. The mystical use made of 
marriage so frequently in the subsequent scriptures, with evident 
and even verbal allusion to this song, and the constant interpreta- 
tion of both the Synagogue and the Church, show the naturalness of 
the symbol, and enhance the probability that the writer himself saw 
what the great body of his readers have found in his production." 1 

1 Prof. W. H. Green, in American edition of Lange's 0. T. Commentary, Introduc- 
tion, pp. 24, 25. This learned exegete adopts, along with Zockler, Delitzsch, and 
some others, what he calls the typical method of interpreting the Canticles. " I am 
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• 

Accepting, then, the view that the song is of parabolic import, 
we should avoid the extravagances of those allegorists who find a 
spiritual significance in every word and metaphor. We should, 
first of all, study to ascertain the literal sense of every passage. 
First the natural, afterward that which is spiritual. The assump- 
tion of many that the literal sense inv olves absurdities and revolt- 
ing images is a grave error. Such writers seem to forget that " the 
work is an oriental poem, and the diction should therefore not be 
taken as prose. It is the offspring of a luxuriant imagination 
tinged with the voluptuousness characteristic of the eastern mind. 
There love is warm and passionate even while pure. It deals in 
colours and images which seem extravagant to the colder ideas of 
the West." l 

Having apprehended the literal sense, we should proceed, as in a 
parable, to define the general scope and plan of the entire song. 
But remembering that the whole is poetry of the most highly orna- 
mented character, the particular descriptions of persons, scenes, and 
events must not be supposed to have in every detail a spiritual or 
mystic significance. The mention of spikenard, myrrh, and cypress 
flowers (chap, i, 12-14), yields an intensified thought of fragrance, 
and indicates the mutual attractiveness of the lovers, and their de- 
sire and care to please one another; and from this general idea it is 
not difficult to infer similar relations between the Lord and his 
chosen ones. But an attempt to find special meanings in the spike, 
nard, and myrrh, and cypress flower, as if each allusion pointed to 
some distinct feature of the. economy of grace, would lead to certain 
failure in the exegesis. The carping critics who have found fault 
with the descriptions of the bodies of Solomon and Shulamith, and 
condemned them as revolting to a chaste imagination, too readily 
ignore the fact that from the historical standpoint of the ancient 
writer these were the noblest ideals of the perfect human form, which, 
according to the psalmist (Psa. cxxxix, 14), is " fearfully and wonder- 
fully made." The highly wrought eulogy of the person of the be- 
loved (chap, v, 10-16) gives a vivid idea of his surpassing beauty 
and perfection, and, like John's glowing vision of the Son of man 
in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks (Rev. i, 13-16), may 
well depict the glorious person of the Lord. But the description 
must be taken as a whole, and not torn into pieces by an effort to 

not sure/ 1 he says, " but the absence of the name of God, and of any distinctive relig- 
ious expressions throughout the song, is thus to be accounted for — that the writer, 
conscious of the parabolic character of what he is describing, felt that there would be 
an incongruity in mingling the symbol with the thing symbolized." 
1 Davidson, Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. ii, p. 404. 
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find some separate attribute or doctrine of the Divine Person in 
head, hair, eyes, etc. The same principle must be maintained in 
explaining the description of the charmingly beautiful and perfect 
form of Shulamith in chap, vii, 2-6. The allegorical interpreters 
have been guilty of the most extravagant folly in spiritualizing 
every part of that portraiture of womanly beauty. But, taken as a 
whole, it may appropriately set forth, in type, the perfection and 
beauty of " a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing" (Eph. v, 27). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PROVERBS AND GNOMIC POETRY. 

The Old Testament Book of Proverbs has been appropriately called 
prov hs de- an Anthology of Hebrew gnomes. 1 Its general form is 
fined and de- poetic, and follows the usual methods of Hebrew paral- 
acribed. lelism. The simpler proverbs are in the form of dis- 

tichs,and consist of synonymous, antithetic and synthetic parallelisms, 
as has been explained in a previous part of this work.* But there 
are many involved passages and obscure allusions, and the book 
contains riddles, enigmas, or dark sayings (nrn, W^D), as well as 
proverbs (?Bto). Many a proverb is also a condensed parable; some 
consist of metaphors, some of similes, and some are extended into- 
allegories. In the interpretation of all scriptural proverbs it is im- 
portant, therefore, to distinguish between their substance and their 
form. 

The Hebrew word for proverb (>&0) is derived from the verb- 
7C?D, which signifies to liken or compare. The same verb means also 
to rule, or have domi7iio?i y and. some have sought to trace a logical 
connexion between the two significations; but, more probably, as 
Gesenius suggests, two distinct and independent radicals have coa- 
lesced under this one form. The proverb proper will generally be 
found, in its ultimate analysis, to be a comparison or similitude. 
Thus, the saying, which became a proverb (^to) in Israel, " Is Saul 
also among the prophets? " arose from his prophesying after the 
manner of the prophets with whom he came in contact (1 Sam. x, 
10-12). The proverb used by Jesus in the synagogue of Nazareth* 

1 Bruch's Weiaheitslehre der Hebraer, p, 104. Strasburg, 1851. 

* See above, pp. 140-153. 
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" Physician, heal thyself," is a condensed parable, as, indeed, it is 
there called (Luke iv, 23), and it would be no difficult task to en- 
large it into a parabolic narrative. Herein also we may see how 
proverbs and parables came to be designated by the same word. 
The word napoifjua, adage, byioord, expresses more nearly the later 
idea commonly associated with the Hebrew S>Bto, and stands as its 
representative in the Septuagint. In the New Testament it is used 
in the sense of adage, or common byword, in 2 Peter ii, 22, but in 
John's Gospel it denotes more especially an enigmatical discourse 
(John x, 6; xvi, 15, 29). 1 

Proverbs proper are therefore to be understood as short, pithy 
sayings, in which a wise counsel, a moral lesson, or a called Gnomic 
suggestive experience, is expressed in memorable form. JSJJJS'J^f 
Such sayings are often called gnomic because of their ment. 
pointed and sententious form. and force. "The earliest ethical and 
practical wisdom of most ancient nations," observes Conant, " found 
expression in short, pithy, and pointed sayings. These embodied, 
in few words, the suggestions of common experience, or of individ- 
ual reflection and observation. Acute observers and thinkers, ac- 
customed to generalize the facts of experience, and to reason from 
first principles, were fond of clothing their results in striking apoph- 
thegms, conveying some instruction or witty reflection, some moral or 
religious truth, a maxim of worldly prudence or policy, or a practi- 
cal rule of life. These were expressed in terms aptly chosen to 
awaken attention, or inquiry, and reflection, and in a form that 
fixed them indelibly in the memory. They thus became elements 
of the national and popular thought, as inseparable from the men- 
tal habits of the people as the power of perception itself." * " Prov- 
erbs," says another, "are characteristic of a comparatively early 
stage in the mental growth of most nations. Men find in the outer 
world analogies to their own experience, and are helped by them to 
generalize and formulate what they have observed. A single start- 
ling or humorous fact- fixes itself in their minds as the type to 
which all like facts may be referred, as when men used the proverb, 
* Is Saul also among the prophets? ' The mere result of an induc- 
tion to which other instances may be referred fixes itself in their 
minds with the charm of a discovery, as in ' the proverb of the an- 
cients, Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked ' (1 Sam. xxiv, 13). 
. . . Such proverbs are found in the history of all nations, gener- 
ally in their earlier stages. For the most part there is no record of 

1 Comp. above, p. 177. 

1 The Book of Proverbe, with Hebrew text, King James 1 Version, and Revised Ver- 
sion, etc. For the American Bible Union. Introduction, p. 8. New York, 1872. 
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their birth. No one knows' their author. They find acceptance 
among men, not as resting upon the authority of a reverend name, 
but from their inherent truth, or semblance of truth." ! 

The biblical proverbs are not confined to the book which bears 

„ . # „. that title. The Book of Ecclesiastes contains many a 

Rules for the J 

interpretation gnomic sentence. Proverbs appear also in almost every 
of proverbs. ^ &r ^ f tne Scriptures, and, from the definition and ori- 
gin of proverbs, as given above, it will be readily seen that much 
care and discrimination may be often required for their proper ex- 
position. In such exposition the following observations will be 
found of practical value and importance. 

1. As proverbs may consist of simile, metaphor, parable, or alle- 
gory, the interpreter should, first of all, determine to 
of form and which of these classes of figures, if to any, the proverb 
fl^re. properly belongs. We have seen above that Prov. v, 

15-18, is an allegory. In Prov. i, 20; viii, .1; ix, 1, wisdom is per- 
sonified. Eccles. ix, 13-18, is a combination of parable and prov- 
erb, the parable serving to illustrate the proverb. Some proverbial 
similes are of the nature of a conundrum, requiring us to pause and 
study awhile before we catch the point of comparison. The same 
is true of some proverbial expressions in which the comparison is 
not formally stated, but implied. Thus, in Prov. xxvi, 8, " As bind- 
ing a stone in a sling, so is he that gives honour to a fool." Here 
is a formal comparison, the point of which is not at first apparent, 
but it soon dawns on the mind as we reflect that the binding fast of 
a stone in a sling would of itself be a piece of folly. The next 
verse is enigmatical: " A thornbush (nin) goes up in a drunkard's 
hand, and a proverb in the mouth of fools." The distich implies a 
comparison between the thornbush in the drunkard's hand and a 
proverb in the mouth of fools. But what is the point of compari- 
son ? The passage is obscure by reason of the uncertainty attach- 
ing to the word nin, which may mean thorn, thornbush, or thistle. 
The authorized English version reads : "Asa thorn goeth up into 
the hand of a drunkard, so is a parable in the mouth of fools." 
Stuart renders: " As a thornbush which is elevated [riseth up, Zock- 
ler] in the hand of a drunkard, so is a proverb in the mouth of a 
fool," and he explains as follows: "As a drunken man, who holds a 
high thornbush in his hand, will be very apt to injure others of 
himself, so a fool's words will injure himself or others."* But Co- 
nant translates and explains the passage thus: "A thorn comes up 

1 Prof. Plumptre in the Speaker's Commentary on Proverbs (Am. ed.). Introduc- 
tion, p.' 514. 

* Commentary on Proverbs, in loco. 
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into the drunkard's hand, so is a proverb in the mouth of fools. . . . • 
The drunkard's hand, as he gropes around, blindly grasping at 
whatever comes in his way, is pierced by a thorn. So fares the 
fool when he awkwardly attempts to apply some sharp saying of 
the wise." The enigmatical character of the next verse we have 
already noticed (p. 181). It is evident, therefore, from this variety 
in the nature and style of proverbs, that the interpreter should be 
able to determine the exact character of each proverbial passage 
which he essays to explain. 

t. Great critical and practical sagacity is also necessary both to 
determine the character of a proverb and to apprehend „ IAJ , M 

... j r ri \ Critical and 

its scope and bearing. Many proverbs are literal state- practical aajrac 
ments of fact, the results of observation and experience; tty * 
as, " A child is known by his doings, whether pure and whether 
right his deed" (Prov. xx, 11). Many are simple precepts and 
maxims of a virtuous life, or warnings against sin, which any one 
can understand, as, u Trust in Jehovah with all thy heart, and upon 
thine own understanding do not rely " (Prov. iii, 5). " In the path of 
the wicked come thou not, and proceed not in the way of the evil"" 
(Prov. iv, 14). But there are other proverbs that seem Vo defy all 
critical sharpness and ingenuity, as, "To eat much honey is not 
good, and to search out their glory is glory" (Prov. xxv, 27). The 
last clause has been a puzzle to all exegetes. Some, as the Author- 
ized Version, carry over the negative particle from the preceding 
sentence, and so make the author say the precise opposite of what 
he does say. Others reject the usus loquendi of the verb ">t?n, to 
search out, and, appealing to the corresponding Arabic root, make 
the word mean to despise: "To despise their glory is glory." 
Others take the word TiOJ, glory, in its radical sense of weight: " To 
search into weighty matters is itself a weight; i. e., men soon be- 
come satiated with it as with honey " (Plumptre). Zdckler renders: 
" To search out the difficult bringeth difficulty ; * Stuart: " Search- 
ing after one's own glory is burdensome.*' Othera suggest an emen- 
dation of the text. Amid such a diversity of possible constructions 
the sagacious critic will be slow to venture a positive judgment. 
He will consider how many such obscure sayings have arisen from 
events now utterly forgotten. Their whole point and force may 
have depended originally upon some incident like that of Saul 
prophesying, or upon some provincial idiom. So, again, the myste- 
rious word njj^g, in Prov. xxx, 15, translated horseleech in all the 
ancient versions, and vampire by many modern exegetes, gives an 
uncertainty to every exposition. Possibly here the text is corrupt, 
and we may take the word Alukah as a proper name, like Agur in 
16 
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verse 1, and Lemuel in chap, xxxi, 1. Then we would supply some- 
thing, as, " Words of Alukah," or, " Words which one spoke to 
Alukah." It will, at least, be granted that among so many prov- 
erbs as have been preserved to us in the Scriptures, several of which 
were manifestly designed to puzzle, there are probably some which 
can now be only conjecturally explained. 

3. Wherever the context lends any help to the exposition of a 
Context and proverb great deference is to be paid to it, and it is to 
parallelism. De no ted that in the Book of Proverbs, as in the other 
Scriptures, the immediate context is, for the most part, a very safe 
guide to the meaning of each particular passage. So, also, the 
poetic parallelisms, in which this book is written, help greatly in 
the exposition. The synonymous and the antithetic parallelisms, 
especially, are adapted, by way of the analogies and contrasts they 
furnish, to suggest their own meaning fr6m within themselves. 
Thus Prov. xi, 25: "The soul of blessing (liberal soul that is a 
blessing to others) shall become fat (enriched), and he that waters 
shall also himself be watered." Here the second member of the 
parallelism is a metaphorical illustration of the somewhat enigmat- 
ical sentiment of the first. So, again, in the antithetic parallelism 
of Prov. xii, 24, each member is metaphorical, and the sense of each 
is made clearer by the contrast: "The hand of the diligent shall 
bear rule, but the slothful shall be under tribute." 

4. But there are passages in the Book of Proverbs where the con- 
common nse text an ^ or< ^ 8 no c«rt& m or satisfactory help. There are 
and sound judg- passages that seem at first self -contradictory, and we 
ment ' are obliged to pause awhile to judge whether the 
language be literal or figurative. " There is," says Stuart, " scarce* 
ly any book which calls upon us so often to apply the golden mean 
between literality on the one hand and flimsy and diffuse general- 
ity on the other." ' Especially must common sense and sound judg- 
ment be appealed to where other helps are not at hand. These are, 
in all doubtful cases, to be our last resort to guard us against con- 
struing all proverbs as universal propositions. Prov. xvi, 7, ex- 
presses a great trufli: "When Jehovah delights in the ways of a 
man he makes even his enemies to be at peace with him." But 
there have been many exceptions to this statement, and many cases 
to which it could apply only with considerable modification. Such, 
to some extent, have been all cases of persecution for righteous- 
ness' sake. So, too, with verse 13 of the same chapter: "Delight 
of kings are lips of righteousness, and him that speaks right things 
he will love." The annals of human history show that this has not 

1 Commentary on Proverbs. Introduction, p. 128. 
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always been true; and yet the most impious kings understand the 
value o'f upright counsellors. Prov. xxvi, 4 and 5, are contradictory 
in form and statement, but, for reasons there given, both are at once 
seen to be true: "Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou 
also be like unto him. Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he 
become wise in his own eyes." A man's good sense and judgment 
must decide how to answer in any particular case. Prov. vi, 30, 31, 
has been supposed to involve an absurdity: "They do not despise 
a thief when he steals to satisfy his soul when he is hungry; but if 
found he shall restore sevenfold, the whole substance of his house 
shall he give." Theft is theft in- any case, but if a man is so im- 
poverished as to steal to satisfy hunger, wherewithal, it is asked, 
can he be made to restore sevenfold? Whence all that substance 
of his house ? The absurdities here alleged arise from a lack of 
knowledge of Hebrew sentiment and law. To begin with, the pas- 
sage is proverbial, and must be taken subject to proverbial limita- 
tions. Then the context must be kept in view, in which the writer 
is aiming to show the exceeding wickedness of adultery. No one 
shall be innocent, he argues, (ver. 29), who touches his neighbor's 
wife. A man who steals to satisfy the cravings of hunger is not 
despised, for the palliating circumstances are duly considered; nev- 
ertheless, if discovered, even he is subject to the full penalty of the 
law (comp. Exod. xxii, 1-4). The severtfbld is, doubtless, to be 
taken idiomatically. His entire property shall be given up, if nec- 
essary, to make due restitution. All this of a thief under the cir- 
cumstances named. But an adulterer shall find even a worse judg- 
ment — blows, and shame, and reproach that may not be wiped away 
(verses 32-35). As for the supposed absurdity of compelling a man 
who has nothing to restore sevenfold, it arises from an absurdly 
literal interpretation of the proverb. The sense evidently is, that 
whatever the circumstances of the theft, if the thief be found, he 
shall certainly be punished as the case may demand. A man might 
own estates and yet steal to satisfy his hunger; or, if he owned no 
property, he could be sold (Exod. xxii, 3) for perhaps more than 
seven times the value of what he had stolen. So, also, in Eccles. 
x, 2, it is at once evident that the language is not to be taken liter- 
ally, but metaphorically: "The heart of a wise man is on his right, 
but the heart of a fool on his left." The exact meaning of the 
proverb, however, is obscure. Heart is probably to be taken for 
the judgment or understanding, and the sentiment is that a wise 
man has his understanding always at ready and vigorous command, 
while the opposite is the case with the fool. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
INTERPRETATION OF TYPB& 

Types and symbols constitute a class of figures distinct from all 
_ JO those which we have treated in the foregoing chapters; 

Types and Sym- , . - , 

boi» denned and but they are not, properly speaking, figures of speech, 
distinguished. They resemble each other in being sensible representa- 
tions of moral and religious truth, and may be defined, in general, 
as figures of thought in which material objects are made to convey 
vivid spiritual conceptions to the mind. Crabb defines types and 
symbols as different species of the emblem, and observes: "The 
type is that species of emblem by which one object is made to 
represent another mystically; it is, therefore, only employed in 
religious matters, particularly in relation to the coming, the office, 
and the death of our Saviour; in this manner the offering of Isaac 
is considered as a type of our Saviour's offering himself as an 
atoning sacrifice. The symbol is that species of emblem which is 
converted into a constituted sign among men; thus the olive and 
laurel are the symbols of peace, and have been recognized as such 
among barbarous as well as enlightened nations." ' The symbols 
of Scripture, however, rise far above the conventional signs in 
common use among men, and are employed, especially in the apoc- 
alyptic portions of the Bible, to set forth those revelations, given 
in visions or dreams, which could find no suitable expression in 
mere words. 

Types and symbols may, therefore, be said to agree in their gen- 
Exampies of era * c ^ aracter ** emblems, but they differ noticeably in 
types and sym- special method and design. Adam, in his representa- 
tive character and relation to the human race, was a 
type of Christ (Rom. v, 14). The rainbow is a symbol of the cove- 
nanted mercy and faithfulness of God (Gen. ix, 13-16; Ezek. i, 28; 
Rev. iv, 3; comp. Isa. liv, 8-10), and the bread and wine in the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper are symbols of the body and blood 
of Christ. There are also typical events like the passage of the 
Red Sea (1 Cor. x, 1-11), and symbolico-typical actions like Ahi- 
jah's rending his new garment as a sign of the rupture of the king- 
dom of Solomon (1 Kings xi, 29-31). In instances like the latter 
'English Synonymes, p. 531. New York, 1859. 
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certain essential elements of both type and symbol become blended 
in one and the same example. The Scriptures also furnish us with 
examples of symbolical metals, names, numbers, and colours. 

Certain analogies may be traced between types and symbols, 
and several figures of speech. Symbols, being always Analogybe . 
based upon some points of resemblance between them- tween types 
selves and the things to be symbolized, correspond ^doeru^!^ 
somewhat closely with metonymy of the adjunct, or uree of upeech. 
metonymy of the sign and the thing signified (comp. above, pp. 
161, 162). Then there are analogies between the simile, the par- 
able, and the type, on the one hand, and between the metaphor, 
the allegory, and the symbol, on the other. Similes, parables, and 
types have this in common, that a formal comparison is made or 
assumed between different persons and events, and the language is 
employed in its literal sense; but in metaphor, allegory, and sym- 
bol, the characteristic feature is that one thing is said or seen, 
and another is intended. If we say "Israel is like a barren fig- 
tree," the sentence is a simile. In Luke xiii, 6-9, the same image 
is expanded into a narrative, in the parable of the fruitless fig-tree. 
But our Lord's miracle of cursing the leafy but fruitless fig-tree 
(Mark xi, 13, 14) was a symbolico-typical action, foreshadowing 
the approaching doom of the Jewish nation. If, however, we 
say " Judah is an olive-tree," we have a metaphor ; one thing 
is said to be another. But in Jer. xi, 16, 17, this metaphor is 
extended into an allegory, and in Zech. iv, 3, two olive-trees are 
symbols of Zerubbabel and Joshua," the two anointed ones (He- 
brew, sons of oil) who stand by the Lord of all the earth " (ver. 14). 
At the same time it is to be observed that as the metaphor differs 
from the simile in being an implied rather than a formal compari- 
son, and as the allegory differs from the parable in a similar way — 
saying one thing and meaning another — so the symbol differs from 
the type in being a suggestive sign rather than an image of that 
which it is intended to represent. The interpretation of a type re- 
quires us to show some formal analogy between two persons, ob- 
jects, or events; that of a symbol requires us rather to point out 
the particular qualities, marks, features, or signs by means of which 
one object, real or ideal, indicates and illustrates another. Mel- 
ohizedek is a type, not a symbol, of Christ, and Heb. vii fur- 
nishes a formal statement of the typical analogies. But the seven 
golden candlesticks (Rev. i, 12) are a symbol, not a type, of the 
seven churches of Asia. The comparison, however, is implied, not 
expressed, and it is left to the interpreter to unfold it, and show the 
points of resemblance. 
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Besides these formal distinctions between types and symbols 
there is the more radical and fundamental difference that while a 
symbol may represent a thing either past, present, or future, a type 
Natural dia- is essentially a prefiguring of something future from 
u not ion be- i tee if # ^ t ^ e technical and theological sense a type is 
tween types m v- i_ • t 

and symbols, a figure or adumbration of that which is to come. It 

is a person, institution, office, action, or event, by means of which 
some truth of the Gospel was divinely foreshadowed under the Old 
Testament dispensations. Whatever was thus prefigured is called 
the antitype. 1 A symbol, on the other hand, has in itself no essen- 
tial reference to time. It is designed rather to represent some 
character ', office, or quality, as when a horn denotes either strength 
or a king in whom strength is impersonated (Dan. vii, 24; viii, 21). 
The origin of symbols has been supposed to be connected with the 
history of hieroglyphics.* 

" The word type? observes Muenscher, " is employed not only 
Essential char- * n theology, but in philosophy, medicine, and other sci- 
acteristic* of ences and arts. In all these departments of knowledge 
e ype> the radical idea is the same, while its specific meaning 

varies with the subject to which it is applied. Resemblance of 
some kind, real or supposed, lies at the foundation in every case. 
In the science of theology it properly signifies the preordained rep- 
resentative relation which certain persons, events, and institutions of 
the Old Testament bear to corresponding persons, events, and institu- 
tions in the New" B Accordingly the type is always something real, 
not a fictitious or ideal symbol. And, further, it is no ordinary fact 
or incident of history, but one of exalted dignity and worth — one di- 
vinely ordained by the omniscient Ruler to be a foreshadowing of 
the good things which he purposed in the fulness of time to bring 
to pass through the mediation of Jesus Christ. 4 Three things are, 

1 It should be observed, however, that this word (avrlrunov), as used in the New 
Testament (Heb. ix, 24 ; 1 Peter iii, 21), is not equivalent to the technical sense of 
an/t/ypc, or counterpart, as now used in theological literature. It has the more gen- 
eral meaning of image or likeness. 

* Comp. Warburton, Divine Legation of Moses, book iv, sect. iv. 

• Types and the Typical Interpretation of Scripture. Article in the American Bib- 
lical Repository for January, 1841, p. 97. 

4 In the New Testament the word n/*rof, type, is applied variously, but always with 
the fundamental idea of a figure or real form. In John xx, 25, it is used of the 
print of the nails in the Saviour's hands — visible marks which identified him as the 
crucified. In Acts vii, 43, it denotes idolatrous images, and in verse 44, and Heb. 
viii, 5, the pattern or model after which the tabernacle was made. In Acts xxiii, 25, 
it denotes the form or style of a letter, and in Rom. vi, 17, a form of doctrine. 
Comp. weoTvmjoic in 2 Tim. i, 18. In Tnil iii, 17; 1 Thess. i, 7; 2 Thess. iii, 9; 
1 Tim. iv, 12 ; Titus ii, 7 ; 1 Peter v, 3, the word is used in the sense of an example 
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accordingly, essential to make one person or event the type of 
another. 

1. There must be some notable point of resemblance or analogy 
between the two. They may, in many respects, be to- Li kene8B and 
tally dissimilar. In fact it is as essential that there be unitteness. 
points of dissimilarity as that there be some notable analogy, other- 
wise we should have identity where only a resemblance is designed. 
Adam, for instance, is made a type of Christ, but only in his head- 
ship of the race, as the first representative of humanity; and in 
Bom. v, 14-20, and 1 Cor. xv, 45-49, the apostle notes more points 
of unlikeness than of agreement between the two. Moreover, we 
always expect to find in the antitype something higher and nobler 
than in the type, for " much greater honour than the house has he 
who built it " (Heb. iii, 3). 

2. There must be evidence that the type was designed and ap- 
pointed by God to represent the thing typified. This Divinely ap- 
proposition is maintained with great unanimity by the P° lnte<L 
best writers on scriptural typology. " To constitute one thing the 
type of another," says Bishop Marsh, " something more is wanted 
than mere resemblance. The former must not only resemble the 
latter, but must have been designed to resemble the latter. It 
must have been so designed in its original institution. It must 
have been designed as something preparatory to the latter. The 
type as well as the antitype must have been pre-ordained, and they 
must have been pre-ordained as constituent parts of the same gen- 
eral scheme of divine providence." * " It is essential to a type," 
says Van Mildert, " in the scriptural adaptation of the term, that 
there should be competent evidence of the divine intention in the 
correspondence between it and the antitype — a matter not to be 
left to the imagination of the expositor to discover, but resting on 

or pattern of Christian character and conduct. But the more technical theological 
sense of the word appears in Rom. v, 14, where Adam is called a "type of him who 
was to come." On this passage Meyer remarks : " The type is always something his- 
torical (a person, thing, saying) which is destined, in accordance with the divine plan 
to prefigure something corresponding to it in the future — in the connected scheme of 
sacred historical teleology, which is to be discerned from the standpoint of the anti- 
type. 1 ' The word is used in the same sense in 1 Cor. x, 6 : " These things (the ex- 
periences of the fathers, verses 1-5) became types of us." That is, says Meyer, they 
were " historical transaction of the Old Testament, guided and shaped by God, and 
designed by him, figuratively, to represent the corresponding relation and experience 
on the part of Christians." In verse 1 1 of the same chapter we have the word nwri- 
cuf, typically, or, after the manner of type ; and it here bears essentially the same 
sense as verse 6. " These things came to pass typically with them; ana it was 
written for our admonition upon whom the ends of the ages are come." 
1 Lectures on Sacred Criticism and Interpretation, p. 371. Loud., 1888. 
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some solid proof from Scripture itself." 1 But we should guard 
against the extreme position of some writers who declare that noth- 
ing in the Old Testament is to be regarded as typical but what the 
New Testament affirms to be so. We admit a divine purpose in 
every real type, but it does not therefore follow that every such 
purpose must be formally affirmed in the Scriptures. 

3. The type must prefigure something in the future. It must 
Foreshadowing serve in the divine economy as a shadow of things to 
of the future. com e (Col. ii, 17; Heb. x, 1). Hence it is that sacred 
typology constitutes a specific form of prophetic revelation. The 
Old Testament dispensations were preparatory to the New, and 
contained many things in germ which could fully blossom only 
in the light of the Gospel of Jesus. So the law was a school- 
master to bring men to Christ (Gal. iii, 24). Old Testament char- 
acters, offices, institutions, and events were prophetic adumbrations 
of corresponding realities in the Church and kingdom of Christ. 

The principal types of the Old Testament may be distributed into 
five different classes, as follows : 

1. Typical Persons. It is to be noted, however, that persons are 
typical, not as persons, but because of some character or relation 
which they sustain in the history of redemption. Adam was a type 
Typical Per- of Christ because of his representative character as the 
«>i»- first man, and federal head of the race (Rom. v, 14). 

" As through the disobedience of the one man the many were made 
sinners, so also through the obedience of the one the many shall be 
made righteous" (Rom. v, 19). "The first man Adam became a 
living soul; the last Adam a life-giving spirit" (1 Cor. xv, 45). 
Enoch may be regarded as a type of Christ, in that, by his saintly 
life and translation he brought life and immortality to light to the 
antediluvian world. Elijah the Tishbite was made, in the same 
way, a type of the ascending Lord, and these two were also types 
of God's power and purpose to change his living saints, " in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump " (1 Cor. xv, 52). 
In the spirit and power of his prophetic ministry Elijah was also a 
type of John the Baptist. Abraham's faith in God's word, and 
consequent justification (Gen. xv, 6), while yet in uncircumcision 
(Rom. iv, 10), made him a type of all believers who are justified by 
faith "apart from works of law" (Rom. iii, 28). His offering of 
Isaac, at a later date (Gen. xxii), made him a type of working faith, 
showing how "a man is justified by works and not by faith only" 
(JamdB ii, 24). Typical relations may also be traced in Melchizedek, 
Joseph, Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, and Zerubbabel. 
\ l Bampton Lectures for 1814, p. 289. 
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2. Typical Institutions. The sacrificing of lambs and other ani- 
mals, the blood of which was appointed to make atone- Typical imm- 
inent for the souls of men (Lev. xvii, 11), was typical tatton*. 

of the offering of Christ, who, "as a lamb without blemish and 
withont spot" (1 Pet. i, 19), was "once offered to bear the sins of 
many " (Heb. ix, 28). The sabbath is a type of the believer's ever- 
lasting rest (Heb. iv, 9). The provision of cities of refuge, into 
which the manslayer might escape (Num. xxxv, 9-34), was typical 
of the provisions of the Gospel by which the sinner may be saved 
from death. The Old Testament passover was typical of the New 
Testament eucharist, and the feast of tabernacles a foreshadowing of 
the universal thanksgiving of the Church of the latter day (comp. 
Zech. xiv, 16). The Old Testament theocracy itself was a type and 
shadow of the more glorious New Testament kingdom of God. 

3. Typical Offices. Every holy prophet of the Old Testament, 
by being the medium of divine revelation, and a mes- 
senger sent forth from God, was a type of Christ. It Typtealofflce9 ' 
was in the office of prophet that Moses was a type of Jesus (Deut 
xviii, 15). The priests, and especially the high priest, in the per- 
formance of their priestly duties, were types of Him who through 
his own blood entered into the holy place once for all, and thereby 
obtained eternal redemption (Heb. iv, 14; ix, 12). Christ is also, 
as king, the antitype of Melchizedek, who was king of righteous- 
ness and king of peace (Heb. vii, 2), and of David and Solomon, 
and of every other of whom Jehovah might say, "I have set my 
king upon my holy hill of Zion" (Psa. ii, 0). So the Lord Christ 
unites in himself the offices of prophet, priest, and king, and fulfills 
the types of former dispensations. 

4. Typical Events. Under this head we may name the flood, the 
exodus from Egypt, the sojourn in the wilderness, the 

giving of manna, the supply of water from the rock, 
the lifting up of the brazen serpent, the conquest of Canaan, and 
the restoration from the Babylonish captivity. It is such events 
and experiences as these, according to Paul (1 Cor. x, 11), which 
"came to pass typically with them: and it was written for our ad- 
monition upon whom the ends of the ages are come." 

5. Typical Actions. These partake so largely of the nature of 

symbols that we may appropriately designate them as 

i. i- . -i j* **!_ • u * u 4.1. Typical Actions, 

symbohco-typical, and treat them in a chapter by them- 
selves. So far as they were prophetic of things to come they were 
types, and belong essentially to what we have defined as typical 
events ; so far as they were signs (rrfnk, tnjfieia), suggestive of lessons 
of present or permanent value, they were symbols. The symbol 
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may be a mere outward visible sign; the type always requires 
the presence and action of an intelligent agent. So it should be 
noted that typical characters, institutions, offices, or events are 
such by bringing in the activity or service of some intelligent 
agent. The brazen serpent, considered merely as a sign — an ob- 
ject to look to— was rather a symbol than a type; but the per- 
sonal agency of Moses in lifting up the serpent on a pole, and the 
looking upon it on the part of the bitten Israelites, places the whole 
transaction properly in the class of typical events; for as such it 
was mainly a foreshadowing of things to come. The miracle of the 
fleece, in Judges vi, 36-40, was not so much a type as a symbolical 
sign, an extraordinary miraculous token, and our Lord cites the 
case of Jonah, who was three days and three nights in the whale, 
not only as a prophetic type of his burial and resurrection, but also 
as a symbolical "sign" for that "evil and adulterous generation" 
{Matt, xii, 39). The symbolico-typical actions of the prophets are: 
Isaiah's walking naked and barefoot for three years (Isa. xx, 2-4) ; 
Jeremiah taking and hiding his girdle by the Euphrates (Jer. xiii, 
1-11); his going to the potter's house and observing the work 
wrought there (xviii, 1-6) ; his breaking the potter's bottle in the 
valley of Hinnom (xix) ; his putting a yoke upon his neck for a 
sign to the nations (xxvii, 1-14; comp. xxviii, 10-17); and his hid- 
ing the stones in the brick-kiln (xliii, 8-13) ; Ezekiel's portraiture 
upon a brick of the siege of Jerusalem, and his lying upon his side 
for many days (Ezek. iv) ; his cutting off his hair and beard, and 
destroying it in different parcels (v) ; his removing the baggage, 
and eating and drinking with trembling (xii, 3-20) ; his sighing 
(xxi, 6, 7); and his peculiar action on the death of his wife (xxiv, 
15-27); Hosea's marrying "a wife of whoredoms and children of 
whoredoms" (Hos. i), and his buying an adulteress (iii); and Zech- 
ariah's making crowns of silver and gold for the head of Joshua 
(Zech. vi, 9-15). 

The hermeneutical principles to be used in the interpretation of 
Hermeneuticai t yP es are essentially the same as those used in the in- 
principiestobe terpretation of parables and allegories. Nevertheless, 

** in view of the peculiar nature and purpose of the scrip- 

tural types, we should be careful in the application of the following 
principles : 

1. The real point of resemblance between type and antitype 

aii real wire- R hould, fir8t °* all > be clearly apprehended, and all far- 

spondences to fetched and recondite analogies should be as carefully 

avoided. It often requires the exercise of a very sober 

discrimination to determine the proper application of this rule. 
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Every real correspondence should be noted. Thus, the lifting up 
of the brazen serpent, narrated in Num. xxi, 4-9, is one The brazen 
of the most notable types of the Old Testament, and was wrpent. 
explained by Jesus himself as a prefiguration of his being lifted up 
upon the cross (John iii, 14, 15). Three points of analogy are clear- 
ly traceable: (1) As the brazen serpent was lifted up upon a pole, 
so Christ upon the cross. (2) As the serpent of brass was made, 
by divine order, in the likeness of the fiery serpents, so Christ was 
made in the likeness of sinful flesh (Rom. viii, 3) a curse for us 
(GaL iii, 13). (3) As the offending Israelites, bitten and ready to 
die, looked unto the serpent of brass and lived, so sinful men, poi- 
soned by the old serpent, the devil, and ready to perish, look by 
faith to the crucified Christ, and are made alive for evermore. 
Other incidental analogies involved in one or another of these three 
may be allowed, but should be used with caution. Thus, Bengel 
says : " As that serpent was one without venom placed over against 
venomous serpents, so the man Christ, a man without sin, against 
the old serpent." ' This thought may be incidentally included in anal- 
ogy (2) above. Lange's observation, however, seems too far-fetched 
and mystical: "The fiery serpents in the wilderness were primarily 
the form of a divine punishment, presented in a form elsewhere de- 
noting sin. The elevated serpent-standard was thus the type of 
punishment lifted in the phantom of sin, and transformed into a 
means of salvation. This is the nature of the cross. The look at 
the cross is a look at the curse-laden One, who is not a sinner, but 
a divine token of evil and penalty, and of the suffering of [a sub- 
stitute for] penalty which is holy, and therefore transformed into 
deliverance." 9 Such incidental analogies, as long as they adhere 
consistently to the main points, may be allowed, especially in homi- 
letical discourse. But to find in the brass — a metal inferior to gold 
or silver — a type of the outward meanness of the Saviour's appear- 
ance; or to suppose that it was cast in a mould, not wrought by 
hand, and thus typified the divine conception of Christ's human 
nature ; or to imagine that it was fashioned in the shape of a cross 
to depict more exactly the form in which Christ was to suffer — 
these, and all like suppositions, are far-fetched, misleading, and to 
be rejected. 

In Hebrews vii the priesthood of Christ is illustrated and en- 
hanced by typical analogies in the character and position Meicnizedek 
of Melchizedek. Four points of resemblance are there and CbTigt - 
set forth. (1) Melchizedek was both king and priest; so Christ. 
(2) His timelessness — being without recorded parentage, genealogy, 
1 Gnomon, on John iii, 14. ' Commentary on John, in loco. 
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or death — is a figure of the perpetuity of Chiist's priesthood. 
(3) Melchizedek's superiority over Abraham and over the Levitical 
priests is made to suggest the exalted dignity of Christ. (4) Mel- 
chizedek's priesthood was not, like the Levitical, constituted by 
formal legal enactment, but was without succession and without 
. tribe or race limitations ; so Christ, an independent and universal 
priest, abides forever, having an unchangeable priesthood. Much 
more is said in the chapter by way of contrasting Christ with the 
Levitical priests, and the manifest design of the writer is to set 
forth in a most impressive way the great dignity and unchangeable 
perpetuity of the priesthood of the Son of God. But interpreters 
have gone wild over the mysterious character of Melchizedek, yield- 
ing to all manner of speculation, first, in attempting to answer the 
question " Who was Melchizedek?" and second, in tracing all im- 
aginable analogies. Whedon observes sensibly and aptly: "Our 
opinion is, that Melchizedek was nobody but himself; himself as 
simply narrated in Gen. xiv, 18-20; in which narrative both David, 
in Psa. ex, and our author after him, find every point they specify 
in making him a king- priest, typical of the king-priesthood of 
Christ. Yet it is not in the person of Melchizedek alone, but in the 
grouping, also, of circumstances around and in his person, that the 
inspired imagination of the psalmist finds the shadowing points. 
Melchizedek, in Genesis, suddenly appears upon the historic stage, 
without antecedents or consequents. He is a king-priest not of 
Judaism, but of Gentilism universally. He appears an unlineal 
priest, without father, mother, or pedigree. He is preceded and 
succeeded by an everlasting silence, so as to present neither begin- 
ning nor end of life. And he is, as an historic picture, forever 
there, divinely suspended, the very image of a perpetual king-priest. 
It Is thus not in his actual unknown reality, but in the Scripture 
presentation, that the group of shadowings appears. It is by opti- 
cal truth only, not by corporeal facts, that he becomes a picture, 
and with his surroundings a tableau, into which the psalmist first 
reads the conception of an adumbration of the eternal priesthood 
of the Messiah ; and all our author does is to develop the particulars 
which are in mass presupposed by the psalmist." * 

2. The points of difference and of contrast between type and 
Notable differ- antitype should also be noted by the interpreter. The 
tn^8tobe°obI tv P e ^ rom * ts vei 7 nature must be inferior to the anti- 
aenred. type, for we cannot expect the shadow to equal the 

substance. "For," says Fairbairn, "as the typical is divine truth 
on a lower stage, exhibited by means of outward relations and 
1 Commentary on New Testament, in loco. 
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terrestrial interests, so, when making the transition from this to the 
antitypical, we must expect the truth to appear on a loftier stage, 
and, if we may so speak, with a more heavenly aspect. What in 
the one bore immediate respect to the bodily life, must in the other 
be found to bear immediate respect to the spiritual life. While in 
the one it is seen and temporal objects that ostensibly present 
themselves, their proper counterpart in the other is the unseen and 
eternal, — there, the outward, the present, the worldly; here, the 
inward, the future, the heavenly." ! 

The New Testament writers dilate upon these differences between 
type and antitype. In Heb. iii, 1-6, Moses, considered Moses an* 
as the faithful apostle and servant of God, is repre- ChrteL 
sented as a type of Christ, and this typical aspect of his character 
is based upon, the remark in Num. xii, 7, that Moses was faithful in 
all the house of God. This is the great point of . analogy, but the 
writer immediately goes on to say that Jesus is " worthy of more 
glory than Moses," and instances two points of superiority: (1) Mo- 
ses was but a part of the house itself in which he served, but Jesus 
is entitled to far greater glory, inasmuch as he may be regarded as 
the builder of the house, and much greater honour than the house 
has he who built or established it. Further (2), Moses was faithful 
in the house as a minister (ver. 5), but Christ as a son over the 
house. Still more extensively does this writer enlarge upon the 
superiority of Christ, the great High Priest, as compared with the 
Levitical priests after the order of Aaron. 

In Rom. v, 14, Adam is declared to be "a type of Him who was 
to come," and the whole of the celebrated passage, Adam and 
verses 12-21, is an elaboration of a typical analogy Chrteu 
which has force only as it involves ideas and consequences of the 
most opposite character. The great thought of the passage is this: 
As through the trespass of the one man Adam a condemning judg- 
ment, involving death, passed upon all men, so through the right- 
eousness of the one man, Jesus Christ, the free gift of saving 
grace, involving justification unto life, came unto all men. But in 
verses 15-17 the apostle makes prominent several points of distinc- 
tion in which the free gift is " not as the trespass." First, it differs 
quantitively. The trespass involved the one irreversible sentence 
of death to the many, the free gift abounded with manifold pro- 
visions of grace to the same many (tovc ttoXXow*;). It differs also 
numerically in the matter of trespasses; for the condemnation fol- 
lowed one act of transgression, but the free gift provides for justi- 
fication from many trespasses. Moreover, the free gift differs 
'The Typology of Scripture, vol. i, p. 131. Philadelphia, 1867. 
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qualitatively in its glorious results. By the trespass of Adam " death 
reigned " — acquired domination over all men, even over those who 
sinned not after the likeness of the transgression of Adam; but 
through the one man, Jesus Christ, they who receive the abundance 
of his saving grace will themselves reign in eternal Ufa 

3. The Old Testament types are susceptible of complete interpre- 
oid Testament tation only by the light of the Gospel. It has too often 
he^edo^by ^ een h^ily assumed that the ancient prophets and 
the Gospel. holy men were possessed of a full knowledge of the 
mysteries of Christ, and vividly apprehended the profound signifi- 
cance of all sacred types and symbols. That they at times had 
some idea that certain acts and institutions foreshadowed better 
things to come may be admitted, but according to Heb. ix, 7-12, 
the meaning of the holiest mysteries of the ancient, worship was 
not manifest while the outward tabernacle was yet standing. And 
not only did the ancient worshippers fail to understand those mys- 
teries, but the mysteries themselves — the forms of worship, " the 
meats, and drinks, and divers washings, ordinances of flesh, imposed 
until a time of rectification " ((hopduffeuf, straightening up), 1 were 
unable to make the worshippers perfect. In short, the entire Mo- 
saic cultus was, in its nature and purpose, preparatory and peda- 
gogic (Gal. iii, 25), and any interpreter who assumes that the 
ancients apprehended clearly what the Gospel reveals in the Old 
Testament types, will be likely to run into extravagance, and in- 
volve himself in untenable conclusions. 

We may appropriately add the following words of Cave: "Hav- 
ing apprehended that the divine revelation to the human race had 
been made at successive times and by successive stages, the doc- 
trine of types gave utterance to the further apprehension that these 
revelations were not incongruous and disconnected, but by numer- 
ous links, subtle in their location, and by concords prearranged, 
were inseparably interwoven. To the belief that holy men had 
spoken things beyond the limits of human thought, the doctrine of 
types superadded or testified to the addition of the belief that 
these holy men were moved by one Spirit, their utterances having 
mysterious interconnexions with each other, this explaining that, 
and that completing this. ... It is this community of system, this 
fundamental resemblance under different forms, which the doctrine 
of types aids us to apprehend. Nor, when once the conception of 
the historical development of the Scriptures has been seized, is it 

1 That is, says Alford, " when all thebe things would be better arranged, the sub- 
stance put where the shadow was before, the sufficient grace where the insufficient 
type." Greek Testament on Heb. ix, 10. 
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any longer difficult to fix the precise significance of tbe type. Type 
and antitype convey exactly the same truth, but under forms ap- 
propriate to different stages of development." ' 

It remains for us to inquire into the validity of the principle, 
maintained by many writers, that only those persons Limitation <* 
and things are to be regarded as typical which are ex- **&* 
pressly declared to be such in the' New Testament. A leading au- 
thority for this view is Bishop Marsh, who says: "There is no 
other rule by which we can distinguish a real from a pretended 
type, than that of Scripture itself. There is no other possible 
means by which we can know that a previous design and a pre- 
ordained connexion existed. Whatever persons or Bishop Marsh's 
things, therefore, recorded in the Old Testament, were dtotum - 
especially declared by Christ, or by his apostles, to have been de- 
signed as prefigurations of persons and things relating to the New 
Testament, such persons and things so recorded in the former are 
types of the persons or things with which they are compared in 
the latter. But if we assert that a person or thing was designed to 
prefigure another person or thing, where no such prefigu ration has 
been declared by divine authority, we make an assertion for which 
we neither have nor can have the slightest foundation. And 
even when comparisons are instituted in the New Testament be- 
tween antecedent and subsequent persons and things, we must be 
careful to distinguish the examples, where a comparison is insti- 
tuted merely for the sake of illustration , from the examples where 
such a connexion is declared as exists in the relation of a type to 
its antitype." ■ 

This principle, however, is altogether too restrictive for an ade- 
quate exposition of the Old Testament types. We Marsh's rule too 
should, indeed, look to the Scriptures themselves for narrow. 
general principles and guidance, but not with the expectation that 
every type, designed to prefigure Gospel truths, must be formally 
announced as such. We might with equal reason demand that 
every parable and every prophecy of Scripture must have inspired 
and authoritative exposition. Such a rigid rule of interpretation 
could scarcely have been adopted by so many excellent divines ex- 
cept under the pressure of the opposite extreme, which found hid- 
den meanings and typical lessons in almost every fact of Scripture." 
The persons and events which are expressly declared by the sacred 

1 The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice, p. 157. Edinb., 1871 

• Lectures on Sacred Criticism and Interpretation, p. 878. This extreme view is, 
in substance, affirmed by Macknight, Ernesti, Conybeare, Van Mildert, Home, Nares, 
Chevalier, Stuart, Stowe, and Muenscher. 
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writers to be typical are rather to be taken as specimens and ex- 
amples for the interpretation of all types. For it will hardly be 
deemed reasonable or satisfactory to affirm that Moses and Jonah 
a better pdn- were typical characters and deny such character to 
cipie. Samuel and Elisha. The miraculous passage of the 

Jordan may have as profound a typical significance as that of the 
lied Sea, and the sweetened waters of the desert as that of the 
smitten rock in Horeb. Our Lord rebuked the two disciples for 
having a heart so dull and slow to believe in all things which the 
prophets spoke (Luke xxiv, 25), clearly 'implying the duty of seek- 
ing to apprehend the, sense of all the prophetic Scriptures. A sim- 
ilar reproof is administered to the Hebrews (Heb. v, 10-14) for 
their incapacity to understand the typical character of Melchizedek, 
"thus placing it beyond a doubt," says Fairbairn, "that it is both 
the duty and the privilege of the Church, with that measure of the 
Spirit's grace which it is the part even of private Christians to pos- 
sess, to search into the types of ancient Scripture and come to a 
correct understanding of them. To deny this is plainly to withhold 
an important privilege from the Church of Christ, to dissuade from 
it is to encourage the neglect of an incumbent duty." * 

Such Old Testament persons and events as are cited for typical 
lessons should always, however, possess some notably exceptional 
importance. Some have taken Abel, as a keeper of sheep, to be a 
type of Christ the great Shepherd. But a score of others might as 
well be instanced, and the analogy is, therefore, too common to be 
exalted into the dignity of a prefiguring type. So, also, as we have 
saidj every prophet, priest, and king of the Old Testament, consid- 
ering merely their offices, were types of Christ; but it would be 
improper to cite every one, of whom we have any recorded history, 
as a type. Only exceptional characters, such as Moses, Aaron, and 
David, are to be so used. Each case must be determined on its 
own merits by the good sense and sound judgment of the inter- 
preter; and his exegetical discernment must be disciplined by a 
thorough study of such characters as are acknowledged on all hands 
to be scriptural types. 

1 Typology, vol. i, page 29. See this subject more amply discussed by this writer 
in connexion with the passage above quoted (pp. 26-32) where he ably shows that 
the writers belonging to the school of Marsh " drop a golden principle for the sake of 
avoiding a few lawless aberrations." He observes that their system of procedure 
'* sets such narrow limits to our inquiries that we cannot, indeed, wander far into the 
regions of extravagance. But in the very prescription of these limits it wrongfully 
withholds from us the key of knowledge, and shuts us up to evils scarcely less to be 
deprecated than those it seeks to correct." 
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CHAPTER X. 

INTERPRETATION OF SYMBOLa 

Biblical symbolism is, in many respects, one of the most difficult 
subjects with which the interpreter of divine revelation Difficulties of 
has to deal. Spiritual truths, prophetic oracles, and tue subject, 
things unseen and eternal, have been represented enigmatically in 
sacred symbols, and it appears to have been the pleasure of the 
Great Author of divine revelation that many of the deepest mys- 
teries of providence and grace should be thus enshrined. And, be- 
cause of its mystic and enigmatic character, this whole subject of 
symbolism demands of the interpreter a sober and discriminating 
judgment, a most delicate taste, a thorough collation and compari- 
son of Scripture symbols, and a rational and self consistent pro- 
cedure in their explanation. 

The proper and logical method of investigating the principles of 
symbolization is first to collate a sufficient number and principles of 
variety of the biblical symbols, especially such as are procedure, 
accompanied by an authoritative solution. And it is all-important 
that we do not admit into such a collation any objects which are 
not veritable symbols, for such a fundamental fallacy would neces- 
sarily vitiate our whole subsequent procedure. Having brought 
together in one field of view a goodly number of unquestionable 
examples, our next step is to mark carefully the principles and 
methods exhibited in the exposition of those symbols which are ac- 
companied by a solution. As, in the interpretation of parables, we 
make the expositions of our Lord a main guide to the understand- 
ing of all parables, so from the solution of symbols furnished by 
the sacred writers we should, as far as possible, learn the principles 
by which all symbols are to be interpreted. 

It is scarcely to be disputed that the cherubim and flaming sword 
placed at the east of Eden (Gen. iii, 24), the burn- ciawincationoi 
;ng bush at Horeb (Exod. iii, 2), and the pillars of *»**■ 
cloud and fire which went before the Israelites (Exod. xiii, 21) 
were of symbolical import. In a scientific classification of symbols 
these are, perhaps, sufficiently exceptional to be placed by them- 
selves, and designated as miraculously signal. Other symbols 
are appropriately named material, because they consist of material 
17 
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objects, as the blood offered in expiatory sacrifices, the bread and 
wine of the Eucharist, and the tabernacle and temple with their 
apartments and furniture. But by far the more numerous symbols 
are the visional, including all such as were seen in the dreams and 
visions of the prophets. Under one or the other of these three 
heads we may bring all the biblical symbols, and any attempt at 
a more minute classification would, at this stage of our investigar 
tion, be unnecessary and inexpedient. 1 

As the visional symbols are the most numerous and common, 
•me Almond » nd manv of tnem nave 8 P ecial explanations, we be- 
Bo*- gin with these, and take the simplest and less impor- 

tant first. In Jer. i, 11, the prophet is represented as seeing "a 
rod of an almond tree," which is at onoe explained as a symbol of 
the active vigilance with which Jehovah would attend to the per- 
formance of his word. The key to the explanation is found in the 
Hebrew name of the almond tree, *l{#, which Gesenius defines as 
" the waker, so called as being the earliest of all trees to awake 
from the sleep of winter." ■ In verse 12 the Lord appropriates 
this word in its verbal form, and says: "For I am watching (1&0) 
over my word to perform it." 

1 Winthrop, in his Essay on tjie Characteristics and Laws of Prophetic Symbols 
(2d ed. v New York, 1854, pp. 16-19), adopting substantially the theory of Mr. 
D. N. Lord (Theological and Literary Journal for April, 1851, p. 668), divides what 
he regards as the biblical symbols into five classes, as follows : (1) Living conscious 
agents, as God, the Son of man, the Lamb, angels, men, souls (Rev, vi, 9), beasts, 
monster animals, and insects ; (2) dead bodies, as the slain witnesses in Rev. zi 
(8) natural unconscious agents or objects, as the earth, sun, moon, stars, and waters 

(4) artificial objects, as candlesticks, sword, cities, books, diadems, and white robes 

(5) acts, effects, characteristics, conditions, and relations of agents and objects, as 
speaking, fighting, and colour. But a large proportion of the agents and objects he 
enumerates are not symbols. He makes God and Christ, disembodied souls, risen 
saints, and living men, symbols of themselves ! Other objects named, as acts, ef- 
fects, colours, and relations, are symbolical only as they form part of a composite 
image, and should be rather designated as symbolical attribute*, and not erected into 
independent symbols. £. R. Craven, the American editor of Lange on the Revela- 
tion (pp. 146, 146), adopts the first four classes of Lord and Winthrop, and then pro- 
pounds a further classification based upon the relations of Bymbols to the ultimate 
objects symbolized. He finds five orders, which he designates (1) immediate-similar, 
(2) immediate-ideal, (3) mediate-individual, (4) classical, and (5) aberrant. But he 
falls into the error of Lord and Winthrop, of making an object symbolize itself. 
His immediate* similar, and at least some of his immediate-symbols, cannot, for this 
reason, be accepted as symbols until proven to be Buch by valid evidence. Such proof 
we do not find that he has attempted to produce. 

* Heb. Lex., sub verbo. Pliny (Hist. Nat., zvi, 25) observes that the almond blos- 
soms first of all trees in the month of January, and matures its fruit in March. 
Nagelsbach (Com. on Jeremiah, in loco) remarks : " What the cock is among domestic 
animals, the almond is among trees." 
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A seething pot (n*3J -vp, a pot blown upon, i. e., by fire) appeared 
to the prophet with " its face from the face of the north " The seething 
(Jen i, 18), that is, its front and opening were turned Pot - 
toward the prophet at Jerusalem, as if a furious fire were pouring 
its blaze upon its northern side, and was likely to overturn it and 
drive its boiling hot waters southward " upon all the cities of Ju- 
dah " (ver. 15). This is explained in the immediate context as the 
irruption of " all the families of the kingdoms of the north " upon 
the inhabitants of Judah and Jerusalem. " The swelling waters of a 
flood are the usual symbol of any overwhelming calamity (Psa. lxix, 
1, 2), and especially of a hostile invasion (Isa. .viii, 7, 8); but this is 
a flood of scalding waters whose very touch is death." ' Here, also, 
in the inspired exposition of the vision, appears a play upon He- 
brew words. Jehovah says, in verse 14, " From the north shall be 
opened (nn^n) the evil upon all the inhabitants of the land." There 
is a designed assonance between rnEU in verse 13 and nn^n in verse 14. 

The symbol of the good and bad figs, in Jer. xxiv, is accom- 
panied by an ample exposition. The prophet saw " two The good and 
baskets of figs set before the temple of Jehovah " (ver. 1), *** **■• 
as if they had been placed there as offerings to the Lord. The 
good figs were pronounced very good, and the bad figs were very 
bad, and, for that reason, not fit to be eaten (ver. 3)* The good 
fi<T8 represent, according to the Lord's own showing, the better 
classes of the Jewish people, who were to be taken for a godly dis- 
cipline to the land of the Chaldseans, and in due time brought 
back again. The bad figs represent Zedekiah and the miserable 
remnant that were left with him in the land of Judah, but were 
soon cut off or driven away. 

Very similar is Amos 9 vision of "a basket of summer fruit" 
(Amos viii, 1), that is, early-ripe fruit (J*B5 comp. 2 Sam. The Bummer 
xvi, 1, and Isa. xvi, 9) ready to be gathered. It was a rrm - 
symbol of the end (fl?.) about to come upon Israel. As in the sym- 
bols of the almond rod and the seething pot, there is here also a 
paronomasia of the Hebrew words for ripe fruit and end, qayits 
and qeU. The people are ripe for judgment, and Jehovah will 
bring the matter to an early end; and, as if the end had come, it is 
written (ver. 3): "And the songs of the temple have wailed in that 
day, saith the Lord Jehovah. Vast the corpse!. In every place he 
has cast it forth. Hush! " 

The resurrection of dry bones, in Ezek. xxxvii, 1-14, is explained 
of the restoration of Israel to their own land. The vision is not a par- 
able (Jerome), but a composite visional symbol of life from the dead. 
1 B. Payne Smith, in Speaker's Commentary, in loco. 
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The dry bones are expressly declared to be " the whole house of Is- 
rael " (ver. 1 1), and are represented as saying: " Our bones are dried, 

^ „ and our hope :s perished." These bones were not en- 

Ttae Hesurrec- , , ,.,., 11 

tion of dry cased in sepulchres, or buried in the ground, but were 

BoneB - seen in great numbers " on the surface of the valley " 

(ver. 2). So the exiled Israelites were scattered among the nations, 

and the lands of their exile were their graves. But the prophecy 

now comes from Jehovah (ver. 12): " Behold, I open your graves and 

bring you up out of your graves, O my people! " In verse 14 it is 

added: "I will put my Spirit in you, and ye shall live, and I will 

cause you to rest on your own ground, and ye shall know that I, 

Jehovah, have spoken and accomplished, saith Jehovah. 9 ' To all 

outward appearances Israel was politically and spiritually ruined, 

and the promised restoration was, in reality, as life from the dead. 

In the opening vision of the Apocalypse, John saw the likeness 
The golden °f tne Son of man in the midst of seven golden candle- 
Candlestick. sticks, and was told that the candlesticks were symbols 
of the seven churches of Asia. And there is no question but that 
the golden candlestick with its seven lamps seen by the prophet 
Zechariah (chap, iv, 2), and the seven-branched candlestick of the 
Mosaic tabernacle (Exod. xxv, 31-40), were of like symbolical im- 
port. These all denote the Church or people of God considered 
as the light of the world (comp. Matt, v, 14; Phil, ii, 15; Eph. v, 8). 

In Zcchariah's vision (Zech. iv) there appeared two olive trees, 
The two outo one at tne right and the other at the left of the golden 
Tre^- candlestick, and through two of their branches they 

poured the golden oil out of themselves. The composite symbol 
was " a word of Jehovah to Zerubbabel, saying, Not in might and 
not in power, but in my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts" (ver. 6); 
and the two olive trees denoted " the two anointed ones (Hebrew, 
sons of oil) who stand by the Lord of all the land " (ver. 14). These 
two anointed ones are spoken of &s if well known, and needing no 
further designation. The vision had special comfort and encour- 
agement for Zerubbabel. At that time <>f trouble, when the suprem- 
acy of Persia seemed so absolute that Israel might well despair of 
regaining any of its ancient glory, and might be overawed by an 
undue estimate of national and military power, the lesson is given 
that the people of God need not aspire after that sort of prow- 
ess. God's people are set to be the light of the world, and their 
glory is* to be seen not in worldly might and pomp, but in the 
Spirit of Jehovah of hosts. And this Spirit, as contrasted with 
the might of the world, is to be understood, not solely as the sanc- 
tifying grace of God in the heart, but as the divine wisdom and 
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power of the Almighty, by which he ever carries to completion the 
great purposes of his will. The mountains of difficulty which con- 
fronted this great leader of God's people should become a plain 
(ver. 7); his hands had laid the foundation of the house of God 
(which itself was a symbol of the Church), and he has the assurance 
that he shall complete it, and in the triumph of his labour even the 
eyes of Jehovah shall rejoice (ver. 10). "Joshua, the high priest 
standing before the angel of Jehovah " (chap, iii, 1) has already 
received special comfort and encouragement from the vision and 
prophecy of the previous chapter, and these two, Joshua and Zer- 
ubbabel, are evidently " the two anoiuted ones " denoted by the 
olive trees. These were raised up in the providence of God and 
prepared and consecrated to be the ministers of his grace to the 
people in that perilous time. 1 There is no propriety in making 
these trees represent, as some do, the Church and the State; for, 
if the candlestick represents the Church, it would be incongruous 
to make one of the olive trees represent the same thing. For the 
same reason we must reject the view of Kliefoth and Wright, who 
make the olive trees denote Jews and Gentiles as jointly aiding and 
sustaining the light of truth, for this also confounds candlestick and 
olive trees. There is, further, no warrant for making these trees 
symbolize the regal and priestly offices or orders, for the Scripture 
furnishes no valid evidence that those offices and orders as such 
were ever designed to be media of communicating the grace and 
power of God to the Church. The office of priest was established, 
not as a means of communicating divine grace to the people, 
but rather to offer the people's gifts and sacrifices for sins to 
God (Heb. v, 1), and the office of king certainly had no such func- 
tion as that of these olive trees. Neither was Zerubbabel in any 
proper sense a king. Individual priests and kings were, indeed, 
a means of blessing to Israel, but an equal or greater number 
were a curse rather than a blessing. Joshua and Zerubbabel were 
the chosen and anointed agents for building the second temple, and 
they fully meet the requirements of the symboL* 

1 u The two sons of oil," sayB Keil, " can only be the two media, anointed with oil, 
through whom the spiritual and gracious gifts of God were conveyed to the Church 
of the Lord, namely, the existing representatives of the priesthood and the regal gov- 
ernment, who were at that time Joshua, the high priest, and the prince Zerubbabel. 
These stand by the Lord of the whole earth as the divinely appointed instrument* 
through whom the Lord causes his Spirit to flow into his congregation." — Commen- 
tary on the Minor Prophets, in loco. 

* Cowles observes : " I prefer to apply the phrase, the two anointed ones, to the two 
orders, kings and priests, rather than to the two individuals then filling those offices, 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, because this provision for oil through these conducting tubes 
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The mention of " the two olive trees and the two candlesticks, 
The allusion in standing before the Lord of the earth," in Rev. xi, 4, is 
Bev.zi.4. merely a metaphorical allusion to these symbols in 
Zechariah, and serves to enhance the dignity of the two witnesses 
whom the writer is describing. Bnt with John they are not sym- 
bols, and were not seen as such in his vision. And this fact should 
make us distrust all those expositions which make the two witnesses 
represent offices and orders in the Church, or two lines of witnesses, 
or the Law and the Gospel, or two different Christian bodies, as 
the Waldenses and Albigenses. If the olive trees in Zechariah rep- 
resent individuals, the allusion in Rev. xi, 4 would most properly 
designate the two witnesses as individuals also, and the whole de- 
scription of their work, power, death, resurrection, and ascension to 
heaven, most readily harmonizes with this view. The singularity of 
their position is also denoted by calling them " the two candlesticks," 
as well as the two olive trees. They were not only God's two 
anointed ones, but the two sole light holders which he had remain- 
ing in that doomed city " where their Lord was crucified " (ver. 8). 

The symbols employed in the Book of Daniel are, happily, so 
fully explained that there need be no serious doubt as to the import 

the composite °* most °* t ^ em ' ^he g reat image of Nebuchadnezzar's 
image of Dan- dream (chap ii, 31-35) was a symbol of a succession of 
181 *** world-powers. The head of gold denoted Nebuchad- 

nezzar himself, as the mighty head and representative of the Baby- 
lonian monarchy (vers. 37, 38). The other parts of the image, 
composed of other metals, symbolized kingdoms that were subse- 
quently to arise. The legs of iron denoted a fourth kingdom of 
great strength, "forasmuch as iron breaks in pieces and crushes 
every thing" (ver. 40). The feet and toes, part of iron and part of 
clay, indicated the mingled strength and weakness of this kingdom 
in its later period (vers. 41-43). The stone that smote the image, 
and became a great mountain filling the whole land, was a prophetic 
symbol of the kingdom of the God of heaven (vers. 44, 45). x 



was not transient, limited to the lifetime of these two men, bat permanent—to < 
tinue as long as God should give them kings and priests, and, especially, 
permanence was a cardinal idea in the symbol." — Notes on the Minor Prophets, in 
loco. Here are several unwarranted and fallacious assumptions. There is nothing 
in the symbol that represents enduring permanence; Zerubbabel, thoogb of royal an- 
cestry, was not a king, but, like Nehemiah, of later tiroes, was merely a temporary 
governor, and a subject of the Persian Empire. And no king, in any worthy sense 
of the name, ever reigned in Israel after the exile. 

1 Nebuchadnezzar's dream of the great tree, in Dan. ty, is so fully and minutely ex- 
plained there, that we need only make this reference to it, and leave the reader to ex- 
amine the details for himself. 
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The four great beasts, in Dan. vii, 1-8, are said to represent four 
kings that should arise out of the earth (ver. 11). The Thefour Beasts 
fourth beast is also defined, in verse 23, as a fourth ot Daniel Tit. 
kingdom, from which we infer that a wild beast may symbolize 
either a king or a kingdom. So in the image, the king Nebuchad- 
nezzar was the head of gold (chap, ii, 88), and also the representa- 
tive of his kingdom. The ten horns of the fourth beast are ten 
kings (ver. 24), but from a comparison of Dan. viii, 8, 22, and Rev. 
xvii, 1 1, 12, it appears that horns may also symbolize either kings or 
kingdoms. In any such image of a wild beast with horns, the 
beast would properly represent the kingdom or world-power, and 
the horn or horns some particular king or kings in whom the exer- 
cise of the power of the kingdom centered itself. So a horn may 
represent either a king or kingdom, but always with this implied 
distinction. No explanation is given of the wings and the heads of 
the beasts, nor of other noticeable features of the vision, but we 
can hardly doubt that they also had some symbolical import. The 
vision of the ram and the he-goat, in chap, viii, contains no symbols 
essentially different, for the ram is explained as the kings of Media 
and Persia, the goat as the king of Greece, and the great horn as 
the first king (vers. 20, 21). 

Most of the symbols employed by Zechariah are accompanied by 
a partial explanation, but so vague and general as to symbols m 
leave much room for conjecture. The riders on various zecaariah. 
coloured horses, indefinite in number, are said to be "those whom 
Jehovah sent forth to walk up. and down in the land" (Zech. i, 10), 
and they are represented as saying to the angel of Jehovah : " We 
have walked up and down in the land, and behold, all the land is 
sitting and resting" (ver. 11). Whether they traversed the land 
together in a body, or separately and successively; and whether 
their mission was merely one of inspection, or for the purpose of 
bringing the land to the quiet condition reported, are points left 
undecided by the language of the sacred writer. Any one of these 
suppositions is possible; and our opinion on the subject should be 
formed by a careful study of the historical standpoint of the proph- 
et, and the analogy of other similar visions and symbols. 

The four horns (Zech. i, 18, 19 in Eng. Ver., Sept., and Vulg., 
but chap, ii, 1, 2 in Heb. text), described in the next vis- ^e f OU r Horns 
ion are explained as " the horns \yhich scattered Judah, and four smiths. 
Israel, and Jerusalem." Horns here, as in the virions of Daniel, 
doubtless represent kings or kingdoms, but whether these four 
horns belonged to one beast or more is not stated. Many inter- 
preters understand by the four horns the four kingdoms predicted 
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by Daniel; but against this view is the consideration that these 
four horns have tcrought their work of violence (r*T, have scattered, 
or did scatter), but a part of the kingdoms foretold by Daniel were 
future from the historical standpoint of Zechariah. Others under- 
stand foui distinct world-powers, as Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, and 
Persia, while others understand the number four as a symbolical 
number, having a very general reference to the four points of the 
compass, and denoting enemies from all quarters. Either of the last 
two suppositions may be held, but the last named, in the absence 
of any thing more specific in the language of the prophet, is the 
safer hypothesis. The four smiths or "carpenters" (vers. 20, 21), 
which are evidently the providential agencies raised up to awe and 
cast out the powerful enemies and scatterers of God's people, may 
denote either human or divine instrumentalities, or an Luterworking 
of both. 

The flying roll (Zeeh. \ f 1-4) was a symbol of Jehovah's curse 
The flying Roll upon thieves and false swearers. Its dimensions, twenty 
and the Ephah. CUD jt 8 by ten, exactly the size of the porch of the temple 
(1 Kings vi, 3), might naturally intimate that the judgment denoted 
must begin at the house of the Lord (Ezek. ix, 6; 1 Pet. iv, 17). 
In immediate connexion with this vision the prophet saw also an 
ephah going forth (ver. 6), an uplifted talent of lead, 1 and a woman 
sitting in the midst of the ephah. The woman was declared to be 
a symbol of "wickedness" (ver. 8). But what sort of wickedness? 
The ephah and the stone of lead, naturally suggestive of measure 
and weight, would indicate the wickedness of unrighteous traffic — 
the sin denounced by Amos (viii, 5) of " making the ephah small 
and the shekel great, and falsifying the balances by deceit." This 
symbol of wickedness is here presented as a woman who had an 
empty measure for her throne, and a weight of lead for a sign. 
But her punishment and confusion are brought about by the 

1 Very many expositors understand msy "133 to mean a circle or cover of lead; 
but, as Wright well observes, " if the ephah. had a cover of lead, that cover would 
scarcely have been termed the atone of lead, or leaden Btone (ver. 8). The rendering 
leaden cover obscures the real sense of the vision. The Hebrew word rendered talent 
does, indeed, literally mean a circle, and the expression a circle of bread is used to de- 
note a round loaf (Exod. xxix, 23 ; 1 Sam. ii, 36). The word is not found in the sig- 
nification of a cover, though that is a possible signification.' It is constantly used in 
the sense of a fixed weight by which gold, silver, and other things were weighed and 
measured, and is naturally spoken of in such a meaning here in connexion with the 
ephah, as the latter was the usual measure of capacity. The talent was the standard 
measure of quantity, and the weight was made of lead as the most common heavy 
metal, and was used in all commercial transactions for weighing out money." — Bamp- 
ton Lectures on Zechariah, pp. Ill, 112. 
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instruments of her sin (comp. Matt, vii, 2). She is cast into the 
ephah, and the leaden weight is cast like a stone upon her mouth. 
She is not, however, destroyed, but transported to a distant land, and 
this is effected by two other women, apparently her aiders and abet- 
tors in wickedness, who had wings like the wings of a stork, and who 
were therefore quick and powerful enough to rescue the one woman 
from immediate doom, and carry her off and establish her in another 
land. Thus the children of this world are wise toward their own 
kind (Luke xvi, 8). This distant land is called the land of Shinar 
(ver. 11), perhaps for the reason that it was the land where wicked- 
ness first developed itself after the flood (Gen. xi, 2). 

The four chariots, probably war chariots, which this same prophet 
saw going forth from between the two mountains of The four char- 
brass, and drawn by different coloured horses (Zech. vi, iota - 
1-8), are but another and fuller form of presenting the facts symbol- 
ized in the vision of the horsemen in chap, i, 8-11. The import of 
the mountains of brass is undefined. The chariots and horses " are 
the four winds 1 of the heavens, going forth from standing before 
the Lord of all the land" (ver. 5). The black horses were said to 
go forth to the land of the north, the white behind them (perhaps 
meaning to regions behind or beyond them, Dnnn«-?N), and the spec- 
kled (D^3, jotted) to the land of the south. Whither the red 
horses went is not stated, unless we suppose (as is very probable) 
that the word DTTDK, strong, in ver. 7, (rendered bay in Eng. Ver.), 
is a copyist's blunder for U^SIH, red. These, it is said, " sought to 
go forth to walk up and down in the land" (ver. 7), and were per- 
mitted to have their way, and it is added that those that went to 
the land of the north "have caused my spirit to rest (in judgment) 
in the land of the north." 

There can be no doubt that these warlike symbols denoted cer- 
tain agencies of divine judgment. They were, like the winds of 
the heavens, the messengers and ministers of the divine will (comp. 
PBa. civ, 4 ; Jer. xlix, 36), and it is to be noted that the horsemen 
of chap, i, 8-11, and these chariots, respectively, open and close the 
series of Zechariah's symbolic visions. No more specific explana- 
tion of their meaning than that furnished above is given in the 
Scripture. Perhaps, in distinguishing the import of the several 
symbols, we might reasonably suppose that the warlike riders on 
horses denoted no many military chieftains and conquerors (as for 
example Shalmaneser, Nebuchadnezzar, Pharaoh Necho, and Cyrus), 

1 The word niriVU wind*, does not anywhere appear to be used in the plural in the 
sense of spirit*, or personal beings ; but these four chariots correspond with the mys- 
tic wheels of Ezek. i, 15-21 ; x, 9-13. 
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and the more impersonal vision of the chariots and horses as con- 
quering world-powers, and having regard to the military forces of a 
kingdom rather than any individual conqueror ; as when, in Isa. x, 5, 
Assyria (not Assyrian as Eng. Ver.) is a rod of God's anger. 

The foregoing examples of symbols, more or less fully explained, 

^ . . should have great weight with us in determining the 
The foregoing ° ° . ° 

Examples au- general principles of biblical symbolism. We note that 
tnorize— the names of all these symbols are to be taken literally. 

Trees, figs, bones, candlesticks, olive trees; beasts, horns, horses, 
riders, and chariots, are all simple and natural designations of what 
the prophets saw. But, while the words are to be understood lit- 
erally, they are symbols of something else. As, in metonymy, one 
thing is put for another, or, as in allegory, one thing is said and an- 
other is intended, so a symbol always denotes something other 
than itself. Ezekiel saw a resurrection of dry bones, but it meant 
the restoration of Israel from the lands of their exile. Daniel saw 
a great horn upon the head of a he-goat, but it represented the 
mighty Grecian conqueror, Alexander the Great. But, though one 
thing is said and another is intended in the use of symbols, there is 
always traceable a resemblance, more or less detailed, between the 
symbol and the thing symbolized. In some cases, as that of the 
almond rod (Jer. i, 11), the analqgy is suggested by the name. A 
candlestick represents the Church or people of God by holding a 
light where it may shine for all in the house (Matt, v, 15), even as 
God's people are to occupy a position in the visible Church, and 
let their light so shine that others may see their good works. The 
correspondences between the beasts in Daniel and the powers they 
represented are in some points quite detailed. In view of these 
Three funda- 8evera * ^ acts > therefore, we accept the following as 
mental Prind- three fundamental principles of symbolism: (1) Th» 
plea * names of symbols are to be understood literally; (2) the 

symbols always denote something essentially different from them- 
selves; and (3) some resemblance, more or less minute, is traceable 
between the symbol and the thing symbolized. 

The great question with the interpreter of symbols should, there- 
No minute set fore, be, What are the probable points of resemblance 
ab^to^aii betwe en this sign and the thing which it is intended to 
symbols. represent? And one vould suppose it to be obvious to 

every thoughtful mind that in answering this question no minute 
and rigid set of rules, as supposably applicable to all symbols, can 
be expected. For there is an air of enigma and mystery about all 
emblems, and the examples adduced above show that while in some 
the points of resemblance are many and minute, in others they are 
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slight and incidental. In general it may be said that in answering 
the above question the interpreter must have strict regard (1) to 
the historical standpoint of the writer or prophet, (2) to the scope 
and context, and (3) to the analogy and import of similar symbol* 
and figures elsewhere used. That is, doubtless, the true interpreta- 
tion of every symbol which most fully satisfies these several condi- 
tions, and which attempts to press no point of supposable resem- 
blance beyond what is clearly warranted by fact, reason, and 
analogy. 

For the interpretation of prophetic symbols Fairbairn enunciates 
two very important principles: (l)"The image must Fairb 
be contemplated in its broader and commoner aspects, statement of 
as it would naturally present itself to the view of per- Pr,nd P le8 - 
sons generally acquainted with the works and ways of God, not as 
connected with any smaller incidents or recondite uses known only 
to the few. ... (2) The other condition with which the use and 
interpretation of symbols must be associated is that of a consistent 
and uniform manner of applying them ; not shifting from the sym- 
bolical to the literal without any apparent indication of a change 
in the original; or from one aspect of the symbolical to another 
essentially different, but adhering to a regular and harmonious 
treatment of the objects introduced into the representation. With- 
out such a consistence and regularity in the employment of symbols 
there could be no certainty in the interpretations put upon them, 
all would become arbitrary and doubtful." ' 

The hermeneutical principles derived from the foregoing exami- 
nation of the visional symbols of Scripture are equally same Prtnci- 
applicable to the interpretation of material symbols, Matertonsyi£ 
such as the tabernacle, the ark of the covenant, the bois. 
mercy-seat, the sacrificial offerings and ceremonial washings re- 
quired by the law, the water of baptism and the bread and wine in 
the Lord's supper. For, as far as they set forth any spiritual fact or 
thought, their imagery is of essentially the same general character.* 

1 Fairbairn on Prophecy, pp. 150, 151. The writer goes on to show how current 
systems of apocalyptic interpretation violate both of these principles. 

1 Bahr enunciates the following hermeneutical principles and rules for the explan- 
ation of symbols: (1) The meaning of a symbol is to be determined first of all by an 
accurate knowledge of its nature. (2) Tho symbols of the Mosaic cultus can have, in 
genera], only such meaning as accords with the religious ideas and truths of Mosaisni, 
and with its clearly expressed and acknowledged principles. (3) The import of each 
separate symbol is to be sought, in the first place, from its name. (4) Each individual 
symbol has, in general, but one signification. (5) However different the connexion in 
which it may occur, each individual symbol has always the same fundamental mean- 
ing. (6) In every symbol, whether it be object or action, the main idea to be symbol- 
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The symbolical import of the shedding of blood in sacrificial 
symbolism of worship is shown in Lev. xvii, 11, where it is stated, 
Blood. as t ne reason for the prohibition of eating blood, that 

" the soul of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make expiation for your souls, for the blood makes 
expiation in the soul." The exact sense of the last clause is some- 
what obscure. The phrase B*B33, in the soul, is rendered in the 
common version, after the Septuagint, Vulgate, and Luther, for 
the soul : but the verb "1B3 is never elsewhere construed with 3, re- 
ferring to that for which expiation is made. It is better, there- 
fore, to translate as Keil does: " For the blood, it expiates by virtue 
of the soul." The preposition 3 thus denotes the means by which 
the atonement is accomplished. " It was not the blood as such," 
says Keil, " but the blood as the vehicle of the soul, which pos- 
sessed expiatory virtue, because the animal soul was offered to God 
upon the altar as a substitute for the human soul." , Delitzsch ren- 
ders: "For the blood, by means of the soul, is an atonement." 
That is, as he observes, " the blood atones by the means, or by the 
power, of the soul which is in it. The life of the sinner has spe- 
cially incurred the punitive wrath of Jehovah, but he accepts for it 
the substituted life of the sacrificial beast, the blood of which is 
shed and brought before him, whereupon he pardons the sinner. 
The prohibition of eating the blood is thus doubly established: the 
blood has the soul in itself, and it is, in consequence of a gracious 
arrangement of God, the means of atonement for the souls of men, 
in virtue of the soul contained in it. The one reason lies in the 
nature of the blood, and the other in its destination to a holy pur- 
pose, which, even apart from the other reason, withdraws it from a 
common use: it is that which contains the soul, and God suffers it 
to be brought to his altar as an atonement for human souls. It 
atones not by indwelling power, which the blood of beasts has not> 
except, perchance, as given by God for this purpose — given, name- 
ly, with a view to the fulness of the times foreseen from eternity, 
when that blood is to flow for humanity which atones, because a 
soul united to the eternal Spirit (comp. Heb. ix, 14) has plaee there- 
in, and because it is exactly of such value that it is able to screen 
the whole of humanity." a 

Nothing pertaining to the Mosaic worship is more evident than 

ized must be carefully distinguished from that which necessarily serves only for its 
appropriate exhibition, and has, therefore, only a secondary purpose. See his Sym- 
bolik des raosaischen Cultus, pp. 89-93. Second ed. Heidelberg, 1874. 

1 Commentary on Leviticus xvii, 11. 

* Biblical Psychology, p. 283. See the whole section on soul and blood, part iv, sec. 1 1. 
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the fact that " apart from shedding of blood (alftareiexvoia, pouring 
out of blood, Heb. ix, 22) there is no remission." This „ « ,__ 
solemn pouring out of blood was the offering of a without Wood- 
living soul, for the warm life blood was conceived as 8Deddln *- 
the element in which the soul subsisted, or with which it was in 
some mysterious way identified (comp. Deut. xii, 23). When poured 
out at the altar it symbolized the surrender of a life which had 
been forfeited by sin, and the worshipper who made the sacrifice 
thereby acknowledged before God his death-deserving guilt. " The 
rite of expiatory sacrifice," says Fairbairn, "was, in its own nature, 
a symbolical transaction embodying a threefold idea; first, that the 
worshipper, having been guilty of sin, had forfeited his life to God; 
then, that the life so forfeited must be surrendered to divine justice; 
and, finally, that being surrendered in the way appointed, it was 
given back to him again by God, or he became re-established as a 
justified person in the divine favour and fellowship." * 

The symbolism and typology of the Mosaic tabernacle are recog- 
nized in the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the He- symbolism of 
brews, from which it appears that specific objects, as tneTabernacie. 
the candlestick, the show bread, and the ark, had a symbolical 
meaning, and that the various ordinances of the worship were shad- 
ows of good things to come. But the particular import of the 
various symbols, and of the tabernacle as a whole, is left for the 
interpreter to gather from the various Scripture passages which 
bear upon the subject. It must be ascertained, like the import of 
all other symbols not formally expounded in the Scriptures, from 
the particular names or designations used, and from such allusions 
by the sacred writers as will serve either for suggestion or illus- 
tration. 

The words by which the tabernacle is designated serve as a clue 
to the great idea embodied in its complex symbolism. NRme8 of ^ 
The principal name is jseto, dwelling, but $>HK, tent, usu- Tabernacle, 
ally connected with some distinguishing epithet, is also frequently 
used, and is applied to the tabernacle in the books of Exodus, Le- 
viticus, and Numbers more than one hundred and fifty times. In 
Exod. xxiii, 19 ; xxxiv, 26, it is called rrt.T 7V3, house of Jehovah, 
and in 1 Sam. i, 9 ; iii, 3, nirr ^3*n-, temple of Jehovah. But a fuller 
indication of the import of these names is found in the compound 

1 Typology, voL i, p. 54. On the symbolism and typology of the Old Testament 
sacrifices, see Kurtz, Der alttestamentliche Opfercultus (Mitau, 1862); English trans- 
lation, Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament (Edinb., 1868); Care, The Scriptural 
Doctrine of Sacrifice (Edinb., 1877); Keil, Die Opfcr des alten Bundes nach ihrer 
symbolischen und typiachen Bedeuting (in Luth. Zeitschrift for 1856 untl 1807). 
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expressions Igte ^flK, tent of meeting, tvrtffj ^rfK, tent of the testi- 
mony, and nnpn 13#D, dtoelling of the testimony. The testimony is 
a term applied emphatically to the law of the two tables (Exod. 
xxv, 16, 21 ; xxxi, 18), and designated the authoritative declaration 
of God, upon the basis of which he made a covenant with Israel 
(Exod. xxxiv, 27 ; Deut. iv, 13). Hence these tables were called 
tables of the covenant (Deut. ix, 9) as well as tables of the testi- 
mony. As the representatives of God's most holy testimony against 
sin they occupied the most secret and sacred place of his tabernacle 
(Exod. xxv, Id). All these designations of the tabernacle serve to 
indicate its great design as a symbol of Jehovah's meeting and 
dwelling with his people. One passage which, above all others, 
elaborates this thought, is Exod. xxix, 42-46 : " It shall be a con- 
tinual burnt offering throughout your generations, at the door of 
the tent of meeting (iJJto^rtK) before Jehovah, where I will meet 
(IjnK) you, to speak unto thee there. And I will meet (Wp3) there 
the sons of Israel, and he (i. e., Israel) shall be sanctified in my 
glory. And I will sanctify the tent of meeting (IjriO "Wr) and the 
altar, and Aaron and his sons will I sanctify to act as priests for 
me. And I will dwell ^t\ysf) in the midst of the sons of Israel, and 
I will be God to them, and they shall know that I am Jehovah their 
God, who brought them out of the land of Egypt, that I might 
dwell (V?$) in their midst — I. Jehovah, their God." 

The tabernacle, therefore, is not to be thought of as a symbol of 
things external and visible, 1 not even of heaven itself considered 
merely as a place, but of the meeting and dwelling together of God 
and his people both in time and eternity. The ordinances of 
Tabemaeie worsn ip ma y be expected to denote the way in which 
symbolizes a Jehovah condescends to meet with man, and enables 
Relation rather man to approach nigh unto him — a meeting and fellow- 
toan a place. 8n ip by wn ich the true Israel become sanctified in the 
divine glory (Exod. xxix, 43). The divine-human relationship real- 
ized in the kingdom of heaven is attained in Christ when God comes 

1 A full statement of the various opinions of the symbolical import of the tabernacle 
would require more space than this work allows, and would tend, perhaps, only to 
confuse. Our purpose is to direct the student to the right method of ascertaining the 
meaning of the principal symbols, and leave him to pursue the details for himself. 
For a condensed statement of opinions on the subject, see especially Leyrer, article 
Stiftshiitte, in Herzog's Real-Encyclopadie (Stuttgardt ed., 1855-66). See also 
Bahr, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus (Heidelb., 2 vols., 18*37-89 ; revised ed., voL i, 
1874); Bahr, Der salomonische Temple (Karlsr., 1848); Friedrich, Symbolik der mo- 
saischen Stiftshutte (Lpz., 1841); Simpson, Typical Character of the Tabernacle 
(Edinb., 1852); Keil, Biblischen Archaeologie, pp. 124-129 (Frankf., 1875); Atwater, 
History and Significance of the Sacred Tabernacle of the Hebrews (New York, 1875). 
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onto man and makes his abode (povrjv) with him (John xiv, 23), so 
that the man dwells in God and God in him (1 John iv, 16). This 
is the glorious indwelling contemplated in the prayer of Jesus that 
all believers ik may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us, that the world may believe that thou 
didst send me. And the glory which thou hast given me I have 
given them, that they may be one, even as we are one, I in 
them and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one " (John 
xvii, 21-23). Of this blessed relationship the tabernacle is a signifi- 
cant symbol, and being also a shadow of the good things to come, 
it was a type of the New Testament Church or kingdom of God, 
that spiritual house, built of living stones (1 Pet. ii, 5) which is a 
habitation of God in the spirit (Eph. ii, 22). 

The two apartments of the J3#D (dwelling, or tabernacle proper), 
the holy place and the most holy, would naturally rep- TnetwoApart- 
resent the twofold relation, the human and the divine. ment8 « 
The Holy of Holies, being Jehovah's special dwellingplace, would 
appropriately contain the symbols of his testimony and relation to 
his people; the holy place, with ministering priest, incense altar, 
table of showbread and candlestick, expressed the relation of the 
true worshippers toward God. The two places, separated only by 
the veil,- denoted, therefore, on the one hand, what God is in his 
condescending grace toward his people, and on the other, what his 
redeemed people — the salt of the earth and the light of the world — 
are toward him. It was meet that the divine and human should 
thus be made distinct. 1 

As the Holy of Holies in the temple was a perfect cube (1 Kings 
vi, 20), so was it doubtless in the tabernacle. The ^0!^^ 
length and breadth and height of it being equal,, like place and its 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxi, 16), its form was a Bymboto - 
symbol of perfection. Here was placed the ark, the depository of 

1 However near God may come to his creatures, and however close the fellowship to 
which he admits them, there still must be something to mark his incomparable great- 
ness and glory. Even in the sanctuary above, where all is stainless purity, the minis- 
tering spirits are represented as veiling their faces with their wings before the mani- 
fested glory of Godhead ; and how much more should sinful men on the earth be alive 
to his awful majesty, and feel unworthy to stand amid the splendours of his throne ? 
If, therefore, he should so far condescend as to pitch among them a tent for his dwell- 
ing, we might certainly have expected that it would consist of two apartments— one 
which he would reserve for his own peculiar residence, and another to* which they 
should have free access, who, as his familiars, were to be permitted to dwell with him 
In his house. For in this way alone could the two grand ideas of the glorious majesty 
of God, which raises him infinitely above his people, and yet of his covenant pearness 
to them, be reconciled and imaged together.— Fairbairn, Typology, vol. 11, p. 249. 
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the two tables of testimony. This testimony was Jehovah's decla- 
ration from the thick darkness (^P) of the mount on which he 
descended in smoke and fire, and would remain a monumental wit- 
ness of his wrath against sin. The ark or chest, made of the most 
durable wood, and overlaid within and without with gold, was a 
becoming shrine in which to preserve inviolate the sacred tables of 
divine testimony. The most holy God is jealous (fet|£, comp. Exod. 
xx, 5) for the honour of his law. Over the ark, and thus covering 
the testimony, was placed the capporeth (JTJB3), or mercyseat 
(Exod. xxv, 21 ; xxvi, 34), to be sprinkled with blood on the great 
day of atonement (Lev. xvi, 11-17). This was a most significant 
symbol of mercy covering wrath. Made of fine gold, and having 
its dimensions the same as the length and breadth of the ark (Exod. 
xxv, 17), it fittingly represented that glorious provision of Infinite 
Wisdom and Love by which, in virtue of the precious blood of 
Christ, and in complete harmony with the righteousness of God, 
atonement is made for the guilty but penitent transgressor. The 
Septuagint translates JTJaa, capporeth, by IXaartjpiov, which word 
Paul uses in Rom. iii, 25, where he speaks of the " righteousness of 
God through faith of Jesus Christ," and " the redemption {airoXv- 
TQwaig) which is in Christ Jesus, whom God set forth an expiatory 
covering (lhaoT7Jpiov), through faith in his blood," etc. The divine 
provision for the covering of sin is the deepest mystery of the king- 
dom of grace. " It must be noticed," says Cremer, " that accord- 
ing to Exod. xxv, 22, and Lev. xvi, 2, the Capporeth is the central 
seat of the saving presence and gracious revelation of God ; so that 
it need not surprise that Christ is designated IXaarrjpiov, as he can 
bt? so designated when we consider that he, as high priest and sac- 
rifice at the same time, comes kv ru Idly alpan (in his own blood), 
and not as the high priest of the Old Testament, kv alpari dAAorptu 
(with blood not his own) which he must discharge himself of by 
sprinkling on the Capporeth. The Capporeth was so far the princi- 
pal part of the Holy of Holies, that the latter is even termed i the 
house of the capporeth* (1 Chron. xxviii, ll)." 1 

The two cherubim, placed at the ends of the mercyseat, and 
spreading their wings over it, were objects too promi- 
nent to be without significance. In Eden the cherubim 
appear with the flaming sword to watch ("toe*) the way of the tree 
of life (Gen. iii, 24). In Ezek. i, 5-14 they appear as " living crea- 
tures" (ni'H), their composite form is described, and they are rep- 
resented as moving the mystic wheels of divine providence and 
judgment (vers. 15-21). Over their heads was enthroned "the 
1 Biblico-Theological Lexicon, p. 806. 
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appearance of the likeness of the glory of Jehovah " (vers. 26-28). 
In Rev. iv, 6-8 they appear also as living creatures (£wa) "in the 
midst of the throne, and round about the throne. " Whatever the 
various import of these figures, we note that they everywhere ap- 
pear in most intimate relation to the glory of God. May we not 
believe that they were symbols of the ultimate glory of ledeemed 
humanity, conveying at the same time profound suggestions of the 
immanent presence and intense activity of God in all creature life, 
by which (presence and activity) all that was lost in Eden shall be 
restored to heavenly places in Christ, and man, redeemed and filled 
with the Spirit, shall again have power over the tree of life, which is 
in the midst of the paradise of God (comp. Rev. ii, 7 and xxii, 14) ? 
Though of composite form, and representing the highest kinds of 
creature life on earth (Ezek. i, 10; Rev. iv, 7), these ideal beings 
had preeminently the likeness of a man (Exek. i, 5). Jehovah is 
the God of the living, and has about the throne of his glory the 
highest symbols of life. Both at the gate of paradise and in the 
Holy of Holies these cherubim were signs and pledges that in the 
ages to come, having made peace through the blood of the cross, 
God would reconcile all things unto himself, whether things upon 
the earth or things in the heavens (Col. i, 20), and sanctify them in 
his glory (Exod. xxix, 43). 1 Then the redeemed "shall reign in 
life" (kv £oj/ fiacuXevoovoiv) through Jesus Christ (Rom. v, 17.) 

As the Holy of Holies symbolized Jehovah's relations to his peo- 
ple, and inlimated what he is to them and what he purposes to do 
for them; and as its symbols of mercy covering wrath showed how 
and on what terms he condescends to meet and dwell with men; so, 
on the other hand, the holy place, with its golden altar TtM Holy Plaoe 
of incense, table of showbread, golden candlestick, and and im symbol* 
ministering priests, represented t^e relation of the true Israel 
toward God. The priests who officiated in this holy place acted 
not for themselves alone; they were the representatives of all 
Israel, and their service was the service of all the tribes, whose pe- 
culiar relation to God, so long as they obeyed his voice and kept 
his covenant, was that of " a kingdom of priests and a holy nation " 
(Exod. xix, 5, G; comp. 1 Pet. ii, 5, 9; Rev. i, 6; v, 10). As the 
officiating priest stood in the holy place, facing the Holy of Holies, 
he had on his right the table of showbread, on his left ^^ ^^^ ot ' 
the candlestick, and immediately before him the altar Sopwbread. 
of incense (Exod. xl, 22-27). The twelve cakes of showbread kept 
continually on the table symbolized the twelve tribes of Israel con- 
tinually presented as a living sacrifice before God (Lev. xxiv, 5-9). 

The golden candlestick, with its seven lamps, placed opposite the 
lb 
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table, was another symbol of Israel considered as the Church of 
Thegoidon tne living God. As the sbowbread represented the 
candlestick. relation of Israel to God as a holy and acceptable offer- 
ing, the candlestick represented what this same Israel would do for 
God as causing the light of the Spirit in them to shine forth. To 
all thus exalted may it well be said: "Ye were once darkness, but 
now light in the Lord; walk as children of light (for the fruit of 
the light is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth), proving 
what is well pleasing unto the Lord" (Eph. v, 8-10). 

But the highest continual devotion of Israel to God is represented 
The Altar of a * tne golden altar of incense, which stood immediately 
incense. before the veil and in front of the mercyseat (Exod. 

xxx, 6). The offering of incense was an expressive symbol of the 
prayers of the saints (Psa. cxli, 2; Rev. v, 8; viii, 3, 4), and the 
whole multitude of the people were wont to pray without at the 
hour of the incense-offering (Luke i, 10). Jehovah was pleased to 
" inhabit the praises of Israel " (Psa. xxii, 3), for all that his people 
may be and do in their consecrated relation to him expresses itself 
in their prayers before his altar and mercyseat. 

Wo need not linger in detail upon the symbolism of the court of 

* »w the tabernacle, with its altar of burnt offering and its 
GreatAltar ' ° 

and Laver in laver of brass. There could be no approach to God, on 
the court. ^ e p art Q £ 8m f u j men> 110 possible meeting or dwelling 

with him, except by the offerings made at the great altar in front 
of the sacred tent. All that belongs to the symbolism of sacrificial 
blood centred in this altar, where the daily offerings of Israel were 
made. No priest might pass into the tabernacle until sprinkled 
with blood from that altar (Exod. xxix, 21), and the live coals 
used for the burning of incense before Jehovah were taken from 
the same place (Lev. xvi, 12). Nor might the priest, on penalty of 
death, minister at the altar or enter the tabernacle without first 
washing at the laver (Exod. xxx, 20, 21). So the great altar con- 
tinually proclaimed that without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission, and the priestly ablutions denoted that without the 
washing of regeneration no man might enter the kingdom of God 
(comp; Psa. xxiv, 3, 4; John iii, 5; Heb. x, 19-22). All those 
blessed relations, which were symbolized in the holy place, arc pos- 
sible only because of the reconciliation effected at the altar of sac- 
rifice without. Having there obtained remission of sins, the true 
Israel, as represented in the priests, draw near before God in forms 
of holy consecration and service. 

The graduated sanctity of the several parts of the tabernacle fa 
very noticeable. In front was the court, into which any Israelite 
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who was ceremonially clean might enter; next was the holy place, 
into which none but the consecrated priests might go to The irra<luate<l 
perform the work of their office, and, especially to offer sanctity of me 
incense. Beyond this, veiled in thick darkness, was ll0ly P lac ^ ,B 
the Holy of Holies, into which only the high priest entered, and he 
but once a year. This graduated sanctity of the holy places was 
fitted to inculcate and impress the lesson of the absolute holiness 
of God, whose special presence was manifested in the innermost 
sanctuary. The several apartments were also adapted to show the 
gradual and progressive stages of divine revelation. The outer 
court suggests the early patriarchal period, when, under the open 
sky, the devout fathers of families and nations, like Noah, Mel- 
chizedek, and Abraham, worshipped the God of heaven. 1 The holy 
place represents the period of Mosaism, that intermediate stage of 
revelation and law, when many a type and symbol foreshadowed 
the better things to come, and the exceptional entrance of the high 
priest once a year within the veil signified that "the way of the 
holies was not yet made manifest " (lleb; ix, 8). The Holy of Holies 
represents the Messianic «on, when the Christian believer, having 
boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus (Heb. x, 19), 
is conceived to "have come to Mount Zion, and to the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem " (lleb. xii, 22). 

The profound symbolism of the tabernacle is further seen in con- 
nexion with the offerings of the great day of atonement. Onco 
a year the high priest entered the Holy of Holies to make atonement 
for himself ar»d Israel, but in connexion with his work symbol ico typ- 
on that day all parts of the tabernacle are brought into [Ton^of* the 
notice. Having washed his flesh in water, and put on High Priest's 
the hallowed linen garments, he first offered the SaV of Atonc- 
burnt offering on the great altar to make atonement for m <> nt - 
himself and his house (Lev. xvi, 2-6). Then taking a censer of livo 
coals from the altar he offered incense upon the fire before tho 
Lord, so that the cloud covered the mercyseat, and, taking tho 
blood of a bullock and a goat, he passed within tho veil and sprin- 
kled tho mercyseat seven times with the blood of each (Lev. xvi, 
12-16). All this, Ave are told in the Epistle to the Hebrews, pre- 
figured the work of Christ for us: "Christ having come a high 
priest of the good things to come, through tho greater and moro 
perfect tabernacle not made with hands, that is, not of this crea- 
tion [not material, tangible, or local], nor through tho blood of 

'For a somewhat different conception of tho import of tho holy plnoea, np repre- 
senting periods of revolution, aeo Atwatcr, Sacred Tabcruudo of tho Hebrews, pp. 
263-271. 
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goats and calves, bnt through his own blood entered in once for all 
into the holy places (rd 2y*a, plural, and indefinitely intimating 
more than places merely), having obtained eternal redemption, . . . 
For Christ entered not into holy (places) made with hands, pat- 
terns of the true, but into the heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presence of God for ns w (Heb. ix, 11, 12, 24). The believer is, ac- 
cordingly, exhorted to enter with confidence into the holy places 
by the blood of Jeans, and to draw near with a true heart in full 
tssuranoe of faith (Heb. x, 1 9, 22). Whither our high priest has 
gone we may also go, and the position of the cherubim over the 
mercyseat and in the garden of Eden suggests the final glorifica- 
tion of all the sons of God. This is the inspiring and suggestive 
doctrine of Paul in Eph. i, 15; ii, 10, where he speaks of "the 
riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints," and " that ener- 
gy of the strength of his might which he wrought in Christ, when 
tie raised him from the dead and made him sit at his right hand in 
the heavenly * (Iv rote lnovpaviot$ f in the heaverdies^ not heavenly 
places merely, but fellowships, powers, glories) ; and then goes on 
to say that God, in like manner, quickens those who were dead in 
trespasses and sins, makes them alive with Christ, raises them up 
and makes them sit together in the same heavenly regions, asso- 
ciations, and glories into which Christ himself has gone. Thus we 
see the fullest revelation of the means by which, and the extent to 
which, Israel shall be sanctified in Jehovah's glory (Exod. xxix, 43). 1 
Then, in the highest and holiest sense, will "the tabernacle of 
God be with men, and he will tabernacle with thorn, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shrill be with them " (Rev. xxi, 3). 
In the heavenly glory there will be no place for temple, or any 
local shrine and symbol, " for the Lord, the God, the Almighty, is 
its temple, and the Lamb" (Rev. xxi, 22). 

* Tho profound expression, In Exod. xxix, 43, may well be compared with that of 
Jesus, in John xrii, 24, which, according to tlio best-authenticated text, roads: "Fa- 
ther, that which, thou hast given me (6 AtduK&c /km), I will tliut where I am they also 
(kclkcivoi) may be with mo, that they may behold my glory which ihou liast given mo, 
fur thou didst love mo before the foundation of the world." The pleonastic construc- 
tion here seems to have a designed significance. Tho whole body of the redeemed is 
fir^t concern d as a unit; it is Christ's inheritance, regarded as the Father** gift to 
liim. It is the same as tho *rdv © 6k6tMuv [tot, all Vtai which he has given me, in John 
Ti, 39. But as tho thought tnrns to tho individual beholding (comp. " I shall see for 
myself," etc., Job xix, 27) on the part of tho redeemed the plural (tuuaivw) is re- 
turned. Thus Alford: "The neuter has a peculiar solemnity, uniting tho whole 
Church together as one gift of the Father to tho Son. Then the Kcuuivoi resolves it 
into the jrront multitude whom no man can number, and cones homo to tho heart of 
every individual believer with inexpressibly sweot assurance of an eternity with 
Christ"— Greek Test., in loco. 
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CHAPTER XL 

SYMBOLICO-TYPICAL ACTIONa 

Itr receiving bis divine commission as a prophet, Ezekiel saw a roll 

of a book spread out before him, on both sides of 

. . , ... j i * i ^i • tt Visional action* 

which were written many doleful things. He was 

commanded to eat the book, and he obeyed, and found that which 
seemed so full of lamentation and woe to be sweet as honey in his 
mouth (Ezek. ii, 8-iii, 3). The same thing is, in substance, re* 
peated in the Apocalypse of John (x, 2, 8-11), and it is there ex- 
pressly added that the book which was sweet as honey in his mouth 
became bitter in his stomach. These transactions manifestly took 
place in vision. The prophet was lifted into a divine trance or 
ecstacy, in which it seemed to him that he saw, heard, obeyed, audi 
experienced the effects which he describes. It was a symbolical 
transaction, performed subjectively in a stnte of prophetic ecstacy. 
It was an impressive method of fastening upon his soul the convic- 
tion of his prophetic mission, and its import was not difficult to 
apprehend. The book contained the bitter judgments to be uttered 
against " the house of Israel," and the prophet was commanded to) 
cause his stomach to eat it and to fill his bowels with it (iii, 3); that 
is, he must make the prophetic word, as it were, a part of himself, 
receive it into his innermost being (ver. 10), and there digest it. 
And though it may be often bitter to his inner sense, the process 
of prophetic obedience yields a sweet experience to the doer. 1 " II 
is infinitely sweet and lovely," says Iiengstenberg,' " to be the organ 
and spokesman of the Most High." * 

But in the fourth and fifth chapters of Ezekiel we are introduced! 
to a series of four symbolico-typical actions in which Symb0 ] !co _ ty ~ 
the prophet appears not as the seer, but the doer. First fc&i acts of 
he is commanded to take a brick * and engrave upon it k ' van r ' 
a portraiture of Jerusalem in a state of siege. He is also to set 

1 What Ezekiel and John did in vision Jeremiah describes in other and more sim- 
ple style. Comp. Jer. xv, 16. 

* Commentary on Ezekiel, in loo* 

' r027, a white brick, so called, according to Oesenius, from the White chalky clay 
of which certain bricks were made. In the valley of the Euphrates Ezckiel's eyes- 
had, doubtless, become familiar with bricks and stone slabs covered with images and 
inscriptions.. 
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up an iron pan between it and himself, and direct his face against 
it, as if he were the besieging party, and had erected an iron wall 
between himself and the doomed city. This, it was declared, would 
be "a sign to the house of Israel" (Ezek. iv, 1-3). Evidently, 
therefore, the sign was intended to be outward, actual, and visible, 
for how could these things, if imagined only in the prophet's soul, 
be made a sign to Israel ? In the next place he is to lie upon his 
left side three hundred and ninety days, and then upon his right 
side forty days, thus symbolically bearing the guilt of Israel and 
Judah four hundred and thirty days, each day of his prostration 
denoting a year of Israel's abject condition. During this time be 
must keep his face turned toward the siege of Jerusalem, and his 
arm made bare (comp. Isa. Hi, 10), and God lays bands upon him 
that he shall not turn from one side to another (Ezek. iv, 4-8). 
As the days of this prostration are symbolical of years, so it would 
seem the number four hundred and thirty is appropriated from the 
term of Israel's sojourn in Egypt (Exod. xii, 40), the last forty 
years of which, when Moses was in exile, were the most oppressive 
of all. This number would, from its dark associations, become nat- 
urally symbolical of a period of humiliation and exile; not, how- 
ever, necessarily denoting a chronological period of just so many 
years. Still further, the prophet is directed to prepare for himself 
The prophet's f°°d °* divers grains and vegetables, some desirable 
food * and some undesirable, and put them in one vessel, as if 

it were necessary to use any and all kinds of available food, and 
one vessel would suffice for all. His food and drink are to be 
weighed out and measured, and in such small rations as to denote 
the most pinching destitution. He is also commanded to bake 
his barley cakes with human excrement, to denote how Israel would 
eat their defiled bread among the heathen; but in view of his loath- 
ing at the thought of food thus prepared, he is permitted to sub- 
stitute the excrement of cattle for that of man. All this was de- 
signed to symbolize the misery and anguish which should come 
upon Israel (verses 9-17). A fourth sign follows in chapter v, 
1-4, and is accompanied (verses 5-17) by a divine interpretation. 
The prophet is directed to shave off his hair and beard with a 
sharp sword, and weigh and divide the numberless hairs in three 
parts. One third he is to burn in the midst of the city (i. e., the 
city portrayed on the brick), another third he is to smite with the 
sword, and another he is to scatter to the wind. These three acts 
are explained as prophetic symbols of a threefold judgment im- 
pending over Jerusalem, one part of whose inhabitants shall perish 
\y pestilence and famine, another by the slaughter of war, and a 
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third by dispersion among the nations, whither also the perils of 
the sword shall follow them. 

Many able expositors insist that these symbolical actions of the 
prophet took place only in vision, as the eating of the The actions out- 
roll in chapter ii, 8. And yet they are all obliged to ward and actual, 
acknowledge that the language used is such as to make a differ- 
ent impression on the mind of a reader. Certain it is that the eat- 
ing of the roll is described as a vision: " I saw, and behold a hand 
stretched out unto me, and behold in it a roll of a book " (Ezek. 
ii, 9). No such language is used in connexion with the transac- 
tions of chapters iv and v, but the prophet is the doer, and his ac- 
tions are to serve as a sign to the house of Israel. 

Five reasons have been urged to show that these actions could 
not have been outward and actual: (1) The spectacle of Five objections 
such a miniature siege would only have provoked among considered, 
the Israelites who saw it a sense of the ludicrous. But even if this 
were true, it would by no means disprove that the acts were, never- 
theless, actually done, for many of the noblest oracles of prophecy 
were ridiculed and scoffed at by the rebellious house of Israel. The 
assertion, however, is purely a subjective fancy of modern inter-, 
preters. It is like the untenable notion of those allegorical ex- 
pounders of Canticles, who presume to say that a literal interpreta- 
tion of some parts of the song is monstrous and revolting, but, at the 
same time, allegorically descriptive of the holiest things! If these 
symbolic actions of Ezekiel, literally performed, would have been 
childish and ludicrous, would not any conceivable communication 
of them to Israel as a >ign have been equally ludicrous ? As long 
as the actions were possible and practicable, and were calculated to 
make a notable impression, there is no objection to their literal oc- 
currence which may not be urged with equal force against their 
ideal occurrence. 

But it is urged (2) that lying motionless on one side for three 
hundred and ninety days was a physical impossibility. Thgprogt^^^, 
The prophet's language, however, sufficiently intimates not without ln- 
that his prostration was not absolutely continuous dur- teruilssl0IM - 
ing the whole twenty-four hours of each of the days. He prepared 
his own food and drink, weighed and measured it, and, we may 
suppose, that as a Jewish fast of many days allowed eating at 
night while requiring abstinence by day, so EzekiePs long prostra- 
tion had many incidental reliefs. The prohibition of turning from 
one side to another required, at most, only that during the longer 
period he must not lie at all on his right side, and during the 
last forty days he must not lie at all on his left. (3) Fairbairn 
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declares that it would have been a moral impossibility to eat bread 
composed of such abominable materials, since it would have in- 
volved a violation of the Mosaic law. 1 But it cannot be shown that 
the law anywhere prohibits the materials which Ezekiel was ordered 
to prepare for his food; and, even if it did, it would not follow that 
Ezekiel might not thus symbolically exhibit the penal judgments 
that were to visit Israel, when fathers should even eat their own 
sons, and sons their fathers (chap, v, 10). 

Another objection (4) is that between the dates given at Ezek. 
•me Dates no i» *> 2 > an ^ v *"> *> there could not have been four hun- 
vaiid objection, dred and thirty days for these symbolical actions to 
really take place. But between the fifth day of the fourth month 
of the fifth year of Jehoiachin's captivity (chap, i, 1, 2) and 
the fifth day of the sixth month of the sixth year (chap, viii, 1) 
there intervened one year and two months, or four hundred and 
twenty-seven days, a period not only sufficiently approximate to 
meet all the necessity of the case, but so closely approximate as to 
be in itself an evidence of the real performance of these actions. 
And all this might be said after subtracting from the period the 
seven days mentioned in chapter iii, 15. But the visions of chap- 
ters viii, xi may have taken place while Ezekiel yet remained lying 
on his side. We are not to suppose that his bpdy was literally 
transported to Jerusalem, for he expressly states that it was done 
" in visions of God " (chap, viii, 3). His sitting in his house, with 
the elders of Judah before him (viii, 1), does not necessarily define 
either his or. their posture, and the word 2& is commonly used in 
the sense of abiding or staging. The long prostration and symbol- 
ical acts of this priest-prophet would naturally attract the elders of 
Judah to his house, and cause them to linger long in his presence; 
and all this time his arm was made bare, and he prophesied against 
Jerusalem (iv, 7). There was nothing in his posture or surround- 
ings to hinder his receiving, during that signal year and two 
months, many an additional word and vision of Jehovah. (5) It 
has been further objected that it was literally impossible for him 
to burn the third part of his hair " in the midst of the city " (chap, 
v, 2). But the city here referred to is to be understood of the 
miniature city engraved on the brick, which consideration at once 
obviates the objection. 

1 Commentary on Ezekiel, p. 48. Fairbairn's references to Deut. xiv, 8 ; xxiii, 12- 
14, and xiii, 1-6, are pointless in this argument, for those passages have no neces- 
sary bearing on this subject, inasmuch as Ezekiel was excused from using human or- 
dure. Nor was a mixture of various kinds of food a transgression, as Hitzig imagines, 
of the law of Lev. xix, 19 ; Deut. xxii, 9. 
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There appears, therefore, no sufficient reason to deny that Ezekiel's 
symbolic actions, described in chapters iv and v, were No valid anni- 
outwardly performed. Nor is it difficult to conceive the {JJ™ 1 ^JJJJJES 
impression which these performances must naturally performance. 
have made upon the house of Israel — especially upon the elders. 
After his first overwhelming vision (see chap, i, 28), and the hear- 
ing of his divine commission, he went to certain captives who dwelt 
along the Chebar, and sat down among them in mute astonishment 
(DTptfb) for seven days (chap, iii, 15). Then Jehovah's word came 
to him again, and he went forth into the plain, and there again 
beheld the glory of the cherubim (ver. 23), and received the 
command to go and shut himself up within his house, and per- 
form the symbolical actions which we have examined. And no 
more impressive or signal prophecies could have been given than 
these symbolic deeds. Not to have done the things commanded 
would have been to withhold from the house of Israel the signs of 
judgment which he was commissioned to exhibit. The fourfold 
symbol denoted, (1) the coming siege of Jerusalem, (2) the exile 
and consequent prostration of Israel and Judah (comp. Isa. 1, 11; ' 
Amos v, 2), which should be like another Egyptian bondage, (3) 
the destitution and humiliation of this sad period, and, (4) finally, 
the threefold judgment with which the siege should end, namely, 
pestilence and famine, the sword, and dispersion among the nations. 

Other symbolical actions of this prophet are his removal of his 
baggage through the broken wall (chap, xii, 3-8), and other gymboii- 
his eating his bread with quaking, and drinking water caiactiona. 
with trembling and anxiety (xii, 18), his deep and bitter 6ighing 
(xxi, 6; Heb. xxi, 11), and his strange deportment on the death of 
his wife (xxiv, 16-18). But the symbol of the boiling caldron in 
ohap. xxiv, 3-12, is expressly presented as an uttered parable, or 
symbolical discourse, and the imagery is, accordingly, ideal, and 
rot to be understood of an outward action. The symbolical ac- 
tions of Isaiah (xx, 2-4) and Jeremiah (xiii, 11; xviii, 1-0; xix, 
1-2; xxvii, 1-14, and xliii, 8-13) are, like those of Ezekiel, amply 
explained in their immediate context. 

Of all the symbolical actions of the prophets the most difficult 
and disputed example is that of Hosea taking unto Hoeea's Mar- 
himself "a woman of whoredoms and children of rUkge - 
whoredoms" (Hosea i, 2), and his loving "a woman beloved of 
a friend, and an adulteress" (Hosea iii, 1). The great question 
is:. Are these transactions to be understood as mere visional 
symbols, or as real events in the outward life of the prophet? 
No one will venture to deny that the language of Hosea most 
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naturally implies that the events were outward and real. He plain- 

Laninuure im- * v 8avs tnat J enovan commanded him to go and marry an 
piles outward adulterous woman, and that he obeyed. He gives the 
reaUty - name of the woman and the name of her father, and 

says that she conceived and bore him a son, whom he named Jezreel, 
and subsequently she bore him a daughter and another son, to whom 
he also gave significant names as God directed him. There is no 
intimation whatever that these events were merely visions of the 
soul, or that they were to be published to Israel as a purely para- 
bolic discourse. If the account of any symbolical action on record 
is so explicit and positive as to require a literal interpretation, this 
surely is one, for its terms are clear, its language is simple, and its 
general import not difficult to comprehend. 

Whence, then, the difficulties which expositors have felt in its in- 
8uppo8edimpos- terpretation ? It is mainly in the supposition that 
ability based Bucn a marriage, commanded by God and effected by 

on MLsapprehen- . , » i • ••• .*• a * 

»ion of scope and a holy prophet, was a moral impossibility. A part of 
import. tne difficulty has also arisen from a misapprehension 

of the meaning of certain allusions, and the scope of the entire pas- 
sage. Upon these misapprehensions false assumptions have been 
based, and false interpretations have naturally followed. Thus, it 
has been assumed that the three children of the prophet, Jezreel, 
Lo-ruhamah, and Lo-ammi, were themselves the " children of whore- 
doms " whom the prophet was to take, and that the prophet's wife 
herself continued her dissolute life after her marriage with him. Of 
all this there is nothing in the text. The most simple and natural 
meaning of "a woman of whoredoms and children of whoredoms* 1 
(chap, i, 2) is a woman who is a notable harlot, and who, as such, has 
begotten children who also follow her lewd practices. If it had 
been otherwise, and the prophet had been directed to take a pure 
virgin, the language of our text would have been utterly out of 
place. For how could Hosea know how and where to select a vir- 
gin who would, after her marriage with him, become a harlot? 
That the prophet's wife continued her lewd practices after her 
marriage with him is nowhere intimated. 

The straightforward, literal statement that the prophet "went 
and took Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, and she conceived and 
bare him a son" (ver. 3), is the furthest possible from describing 
something which occurred only in idea. The sophism of Hengs- 
tenberg, that these things took place " actually, but not outwardly," ' 

1 Christology of the Old Testament, English translation (Edinb., 1863), vol. i, p. 
185. Hengstenberg's whole discussion of this subject, which assumes to be very full 
and thorough, is a notable exhibition of exegetieal dogmatism. 
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is too glaring to be for a moment entertained. If the things here 
narrated had no outward reality in the prophet's life, Gome,^^!^ 
it is an abuse of language to say they actually occurred, laim not sym- 
All attempts to explain the names Gomer and Dib- boUcalnames - 
laim symbolically are manifest failures, and Schmoller is candid 
enough to admit that " we cannot say that, in themselves, they nec- 
essarily demand such an explanation." ' Gomer may indeed denote 
completion, but no parallel usage justifies the meaning of "com- 
pleted whoredom," which most English expositors adopt from Aben 
Ezra and Jerome. The ver.b "H?3 means either to come to an end 
in the sense of ceasing to exist (Psa. vii, 10; xii, 2; lxxvii, 9), or to 
complete, or bring to perfection, in a good sense (Psa. lvii, 3; 
exxxviii, 8; corap. the Chaldee TO3 in Ezra vii, 12). Gesenius and 
F first (Ileb. Lex.) suggest the meaning of coals, heat, or fireglow. 
The name of Diblaim is also too uncertain to warrant a symbol- 
ical interpretation. If we allow its identity with Dy?*, fid cakes, 
the explanation, "completed whoredom, the daughter of two fig 
cakes," is sufficiently awkward and far-fetched to discredit the 
whole interpretation.' 

Hengstenberg is also guilty of the bold and remarkable assertion 
that " there exists a multitude of symbolical actions, in Hen ber . 
regard to which it is undeniable and universally admit- unwarrantable 
ted (!) that they took place internally only." * He does assertl0IL 
not deign to inform us what they are, and we may with equal pro- 
priety, therefore, affirm thnt there is not a single ins'ance of a vis- 
ion, or of a symbolical action, that took place only internally, but that 
there is in the context something which clearly indicates its vis- 
ional character. Jeremiah's taking the wine cup of Jehovah's fury 
and presenting it to the nations (Jer. xxv, 15-33) is not a parallel 
case, but -is metaphorical, as the expression " cup of the wine of this 
fury" (ver. 15) abundantly shows. This is confirmed by its causal 
connexion (*3, for) with verse 14, and by the whole tone and spirit 
of the passage, which is highly figurative; see, especially, verses 
27-31. The same is true of Zech. xi, 4-14, where the prophet by 
inspiration identifies himself with the Lord, and describes no vis- 
ion, or internal transaction, but a highly figurative account of the 
relations of the Lord and Israel. The breaking of the staves, 
Beauty and Bands, was the Lord's doing, and not that of the proph 
et. Much more scientific and trustworthy is the procedure of 
Cowles, who collates all the Old Testament examples bearing on 
this point, and exhibits " a clear line of distinction drawn between 

1 Commentary on Hosea (Lange's Biblework), in loco. 
* Christology, vol. i, p, 186. 
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the things seen and shown in vision only, and those which were 
done in outward life for symbolic or other purposes. These dis- 
tinctions," he observes, " lie not mainly — indeed scarcely at all — in 
the nature of the things as convenient to be done, or as impossible, 
but in the very form of the statements. In other words, the Lord 
has been specially careful to leave us in no doubt as to what was 
actually done by his prophets on the one hand, and what was only 
seen by them in vision on the other." l 

The prophet Hosea was not commanded to go and rehearse a par- 
able before the people, nor to relate what occurred to 
Ttie facts as * r . __. 

stated not in- him in vision, but to perform certain actions. The time 

supposabie. necessary for his marriage, and the birth of the three 
children of Gomer, need have been no greater than that in which 
Isaiah was required to walk naked and barefoot for a sign (Isa. 
xx'y 3). The names of the three children are symbolical of certain 
purposes and plans of God in his dealings with the house of Israel, 
but there is no hint that these children were at all given to licentious- 
ness. Their names point to coming judgments, as did the name of 
Isaiah's son (Isa. viii, 3), but those symbolical names are no dispar- 
agement of the character of the persons who bore them. As long 
as Gomer was no man's lawful wife, her marriage to Hosea, even 
though she had become noted as a harlot, and had thus begotten 
"children of whoredoms," involved no breach of law. The law 
governing a priest's marriage (Lev. xxi, 7-15), and which even pro- 
hibited his marrying a widow, did not apply to a prophet more 
than to anj other man in Israel. That a prophet should marry a 
harlot, and take her children with her, was indeed surprising, and 
calculated to excite wonder and astonishment; but to excite such 
wonder, and deeply impress it on the popular heart, was the very 
purpose of the whole transaction. We cannot conceive how the ac- 
tions here recorded could have been made signs and wonders in Is- 
rael (comp. Isa. viii, 18), or have been at all impressive, if they were 
known to have never occurred. In that case they would have been 
either ridiculed as a silly fancy, or denounced as an utter falsehood. 
Their real occurrence, however, would have been a sign and a won- 
der too striking to be trifled with ; but it is not probable that when 
the people of the whole land had grievously committed whoredom 
away from Jehovah (chap, i, 2) their moral sense would have 
been so shocked at these actions of a prophet as many modern 
critics imagine. 

The main purport and scope of the passage may be indicated as 
follows: Hosea is commanded to marry a harlot " because the land 
1 Notes on the Minor Prophets. Dissertation i, p. 418. New York, 1866. 
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has grievously committed whoredom away from Jehovah." The adul- 
terous woman would thus represent idolatrous Israel, soopo of pes- 
whose sins are so frequently set forth under this figure. "K 6 indicated. 
No particular historical period is indicated, none need be assumed. 
All question here as to when Jehovah was married to Israel, or 
what Israel was before, and what after such marriage, only tends 
to confuse and obscure the main purport of this Scripture, into 
which a consideration of such questions does not enter. The mar- 
riage of the prophet to a harlot was a striking symbol of Jehovah's 
relation to a people to whom it would be supposed he would have 
utter aversion. Yet of that people, so guilty of spiritual adultery, 
will Jehovah beget a holy seed, and ihc three symbolical names, 
Jezreel, Lo-ruhamah, and Lo-ammi, denote the severe measures, 
stated in the passage itself, by which the redemption of Israel must 
be accomplished. Jezreel may have a double reference, one local, 
taken from the well-known valley of this name where Jehu wrought 
his bloody deeds (2 Kings x, 1-7); the other etymological (as the 
word denotes "God sows," or, "God will sow"), and indicating 
that the very judgments by which the kingdom of the house of 
Israel was overthrown were a sowing of the seed from The symbolical 
which should spring a regenerated nation. The names Names. 
Lo-ruhamah end Xo-ammi symbolize other forms of judgment. 
By his unpitying chastisements (Lo-ruhamah) and the utter rejec- 
tion of them as a people (Lo-ammi) will he secure the redemption 
of that vast multitude mentioned in verses 10, 11, and chapter ii, 1 
(Heb. ii, 1-8), whose glory and triumph will give new significance 
to the " day of Jezreel," and change the name of Lo-ruhamah to 
Ruhamah (compassionated), and Lo-ammi to Ammi (my people). 
This view fully harmonizes with the language of chapter ii, 22, 23, 
and gives a unity and definiteness to the whole of the first two 
chapters of Hosea, The oracle of chapter ii, is, accordingly, to be 
understood as Jehovah's appeal to Israel It is addressed to the 
" children of whoredoms," who are called on to plead with their 
mother (ii, 2; Heb. ii, 4). It consists of complaint, threatening, 
and promises, and from verse 14 on to the end of the chapter 
(Heb., verses 16-25) indicates the process by which Jehovah will 
woo and marry that mother of profligate children, making for her 
" the valley of Achor as a door of hope " (ver. 15), 1 and thereby 

' Achor (niDV) means troubler, or troubling, and is here used in allusion to the events 
recorded in Josh, vii, 24-26. In the valley of Ac'ior, Achan was punished for his 
crimes, and the ban was thereby removed from Israel. "Through the name Achor 
this valley became a memorial how the Lord restores his favour to the Church after 
the expiation of the guilt by the punishment of the transgressor. And this divine 
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accomplishing her redemption. To emphasize tins most wonderful 
prophecy and promise the marriage of Hosea and Gomer served as 
a most impressive sign. 

The third chapter of Hosea records another symbolical action of 
Hosea, chap, m, this prophet, by which it is shown, in another form, 
another symbol ^ ow Jehovah would reform and regenerate the ehil- 
Bimiiar purport, dren of Israel. Who this adulterous woman beloved 
by a friend (ver. 1) was, we are not told, and conjectures are idle. 
The supposition of many, that she was identical with Gomer, accords 
with the apocalyptic habit of repeating symbolical prophecies under 
various forms. So this prophet may iiave repeated the record of 
the great symbolical act of his life so as to exhibit it from another 
point of view. The supposition, however, is unnecessary. In the long 
life and ministry of Hosea (comp. chap, i, 1) there was room for 
several events of this kind, and we most naturally assume that in 
the meantime his former wife, Gomer, had died. In the very brief 
record here made there was no space for such details. Hosea's 
loving this woman, buying her according to oriental custom, and 
placing her apart for many days, are explained as a symbol of Israel's 
exile and dispersion until the appointed time of restitution should 
come. All that is here said about Israel's remaining many days 
without king, sacrifices, and images was amply fulfilled during the 
Assyrian exile. No traces of idolatry or spiritual whoredom re- 
mained in Israel or Judah after the restoration which took place 
under Cyrus and his successors. The reason why so many exposi- 
tors have supposed that this chapter refers to another and later 
exile arises from failure to note the habit of prophetic discourse to 
Repetition of repeat the same things under different symbols. This 
symbols. error has misled many into the. notion that the adul- 

terous woman of chapter ii, must be identified with the Gomer 
of chapter i. As in the prophecies of Daniel we find the composite 
image of chapter ii, and the four beasts of chapter vii, only different 
symbols of the same events, and the vision of the ram and he-goat, 
in chapter viii, going over a part of the same ground again, so here 
we should understand that Hosea, at different periods of his life, 
depicted by entirely different symbolic actions different phases of 

mode of procedure will be repeated In all its essential characteristics. The Lord 
will make the valley of troubling a door of hope ; that is, he will so eipiate the 
sins of his Church and cover them with his grace, that the covenant of fellowship 
with him will no more be rent asunder by them ; or he will so display his grace to 
the sinners that compassion will manifest itself even in wrath, and through judgment 
and mercy the pardoned pinners will be more and more firmly and inwardly united to 
him." — Keil oa Hosea, in loco. 
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the same great facts. Similar repetition abounds in Ezekiel, Zech- 
ari'ah, and the Apocalypse of John. 

These actions of Hosea, then, according to all sound laws of 
gram mat ico- historical interpretation, are to be understood as hav- 
ing actually occurred in the life of the prophet, and are to be 
classed along with other actions which we have termed symbolico- 
typical. Such actions, as we have observed before, combine essen- 
tial elements of both symbol and type, and serve to illustrate at 
once the kinship and the difference between them. Serving as signs 
and visible images of unseen facts or truths, they are symbolical ; 
but being at the same time representative actions of an intelligent 
agent, actually and outwardly performed, and pointing especially 
to things to come, they are typical. Hence the propriety of desig- 
nating them by the compound name symbolico-typical. And it is 
worthy of note that every instance of such actions is accompanied 
by an explanation of its import, more or less detailed. 

The miracles of our Lord may not improperly be spoken of as 
symbolico-typical. They were orjfjLtla nai ripara, signs q^, ^^.g miTm 
and wonders, and they all, without exception, have a aciessymboiicai. 
moral and spiritual significance. The cleansing of the leper symbol- 
ized the power of Christ to heal the sinner, and so all his miracles 
of love and mercy bear the character of redemptive acts, and are 
typically prophetical of what he is evermore doing in his reign of 
grace. The stilling of the tempest, the walking on the sea, and the 
opening of the eyes of the blind furnish suggestive lessons of divine 
grace and power, as some of the noblest hymns of the Church at- 
test. The miracle of the water made wine, says Trench, " may be 
taken as the sign and symbol of all which Christ is evermore doing 
in the world, ennobling all that he touches, making saints out of 
sinners, angels out of men, and in the end heaven out of earth, a 
new paradise of God out of the old wilderness of the world." 1 
Hengstenberg observes that Jesus' triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem, as predicted in Zech. ix, 10, "was a symbolical action, the 
design and purport of which were to assert his royal dignity, 
and to set forth in a living picture the true nature of his person 
and kingdom, in opposition to the false notions of both friends and 
foes. Apart, therefore, from the prophecy, the entry had its own 
peculiar meaning, as, in fact, was the case with every act of Christ 
and every event of his life." f 

1 Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, p. 98. New York, 1858. 
* Christology of the Old Testament, voL iii, p. 875. Edinb., 186& 
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CHAPTER XII 

SYMBOLIC NUMBERS, NAMES, AND COLOURS. 

Eveby observant reader of the Bible has had his attention arrested 
at times by what seemed a mystical or symbolical use of numbers. 
The numbers three, four, seven, ten, and twelve, especially, have a 
significance worthy of most careful study. Certain well-known 
proper names, as Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon, are also used in a 
mystic sense, and the colours red, black, and white are understood 
to be so associated with the ideas respectively of bloodshed, evil, 
and purity as to have become emblematic of those ideas. The only 
Process of as- valid method of ascertaining the symbolical meaning 
bousm ontfura- and U8a g e of sucn numbers, names, and colours in the 
bere, etc. Scriptures, is by an ample collation and study of the 

passages where they occur. The hermeneutical process is therefore 
essentially the same as that by which we ascertain the testis loquendi 
of words, and the province of hermeneutics is, not to furnish an 
elaborate discussion of the subject, but to exhibit the principles 
and methods by which such a discussion should be carried out. 1 

Symbolical Numbebs. 

The number one, as being the first, the startingpoint, the parent, 
and source of all numbers, the representative of unity, might natu- 
rally be supposed to possess some mystical significance, and yet there 
appears no evidence that it is ever used in any such sense in the 
Scriptures. It has a notable emphasis in that watchword of Israel- 
itish faith, "Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God is one Jehovah n 
(Deut. vi, 4; comp. Mark xii, 29, 32; 1 Cor. viii, 4), but neither 
here nor elsewhere is the number used in any other than its literal 

1 On the symbolism of numbers see Bahr, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultua, vol. i, 
(1874), pp, 185-282 ; Kurtz, Ueber die symbolische Dignit&t der Zahlen an der Stifts- 
hutte, in the Studien und Kritiken for 1844, pp. 816-370; Lammert, Zur Revision 
der biblischen Zahleneymbolik, in the Jahrbucher far deutsche Theologie for 1864, 
pp. 1-49 ; and Engelhardt, Einiges fiber symbolische Zahlen, in the same periodical 
for 1866, pp. 301-332 ; Kliefoth, Die Zahleneymbolik der beiligen Schrift, in Dieck- 
hoff und Kliefoth's Theologische Zeitschrift for 1862, pp. 1-89, 341-453, and 509- 
628 ; Stuart's Excursus (appropriating largely from Bahr) on the Symbolical Use of 
Numbers in the Apocalypse, in his Commentary on the Apocalypse, vol ii, pp. 409- 
484; White, Symbolical Numbers of Scripture (Edinb., 1868). 
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sense. The number three, however, is employed in such relations aji 
to suggest that it is especially the number of divine full- The number 
ness in unity. Bahr seems altogether too fanciful when Three, 
he says : " It lies in the very nature of the number three, that 
is, in its relation to the two preceding numbers one and two, that it 
forms in the progression of numbers the first conclusion (Abschluss) ; 
for the one is first made a number by being followed by the two, 
but the two as such represents separation, difference, contrast, and 
this becomes cancelled by the number three, so that three is in fact 
the first finished, true, and complete unity. " ' But he goes on to say 
that every true unity comprises a trinity, and instances the familiar 
triads, beginning, middle, and end; past, present, and future; un- 
der, midst, and upper ; and he cites from many heathen sources to 
show the mystic significance that everywhere attached to the num- 
ber three. He also cites from the Scripture such triads as the three 
men who appeared to Abraham (Gen. xviii, 2), the three forefathers 
of the children of Israel, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Exod. iii, 6), 
the three sons of Noah, by whom the postdiluvian world was peo- 
pled (Gen. ix, 19), the three constituent parts of the universe, heav- 
en, earth, and sea (Exod. xx, 11; Pea. cxlvi, 6), the cedar wood, 
scarlet, and hyssop, used in the ceremonial purification (Lev. xiv, 6 ; 
Num. xix, 6), the threefold cord that is not quickly broken (EccL 
iv, 12), and other less noticeable examples. More important and 
conspicuous, however, as exhibiting a sacredness in the number 
three, are those texts which associate it immediately with the divine 
name. These are the thrice-repeated benediction of Num. vi, 24-26, 
or threefold putting the name of Jehovah (ver. 27) upon the chil- 
dren of Israel ; the threefold name in the formula of baptism (Matt 
xxviii, 19), and the apostolic benediction (2 Cor. xiii, 14); and the 
trUagion of Isa. vi, 3, and Rev. iv, 8, accompanied in the latter 
passage by the three divine titles, Lord, God, and Almighty, and 
the additional words "who was, and who is, and who is to come. n 
From all this it would appear, as Stuart* has observed, "that the 
doctrine of a Trinity in the Godhead lies much deeper than the Newv 
Platonic philosophy, to which so many have been accustomed to refer 
it. An original impression of the character in question plainly over- 
spread all the ancient oriental world . . . That many philosophistic 
and superstitious conceits have been mixed with it, in process of 
time, proves nothing against the general fact as stated. And this 
being admitted, we cease to think it strange that such distinction and 
significancy have been given in the Scriptures to the number three." 

1 Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus, p. 200. 
1 Commentary on Apocalypse, vol. ii, pp. 419, 420. 
10 
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If its peculiar usage in connexion with the divine Name gives 

mystical significance to the number three, and entitles it to be 

called " the number of God," the use of the number four 

Four " in the Scriptures would in like manner entitle it to be 
called " the number of the world," or of the visible creation. Thus 
we have the four winds of heaven (Jer. xlix, 36; Ezek. xxxvii, 9; 
Dan. vii, 2 ; viii, 8 ; Zech. ii, 6 ; yi, 5 ; Matt, xxiv, 31 ; Mark xiii, 27 ; 
Rev. vii, 1), the four corners or extremities of the earth (Isa. xi, 12 ; 
Ezek. vii, 2; Rev. vii, 1 ; xx, 8), corresponding, doubtless, with the 
four points of the compass, east, west, north, and. south (1 Chron. 
ix, 24; Psa. cvii, 3; Luke xiii, 29), and the four seasons. Notice- 
able also are the four living creatures in Ezek. i, 5, each with four 
faces, four wings, four hands, and connected with four wheels; and 
in Zechariah the four horns (i, 18), the four smiths (k, 20), and the 
four chariots (vi, 1). 

The number seven, being the sum of four and three, may natural- 
ly be supposed to symbolize some mystical union of God 

8even ' with the world, and accordingly,, may be called the sacred 
number of the covenant between God and his creation. The heb- 
domad, or period of seven days, is so essentially associated with the 
record of creation (Gen. ii, 2, 3; Exod. xx, 8-11), that from the 
beginning a sevenfold division of time was recognized among the 
ancient nations. In the Scripture it is peculiarly a ritual number. 
In establishing his covenant with Abraham God ordained that seven 
days must pass after the birth of a child, and then, upon the eighth 
day, he must be circumcised (Gen. xvii, 12; comp. Lev. xii, 2, 3). 
The passover feast continued seven days (Exod. xii, 15). The feast 
of Pentecost was held seven weeks after the day of the wave offer- 
ing (Lev. xxiii, 15). The feast of trumpets occurred in the seventh 
month (Lev. xxiii, 24), and seven times seven years brought round 
the year of jubilee (Lev. xxv, 8). The blood of the sin offering was 
sprinkled seven times before the Lord (Lev. iv, 6). The ceremonial 
cleansing of the leper required that he be sprinkled seven times 
with blood and seven times with oil, that he tarry abroad outside 
of his tent seven days (Lev. xiv. 7, 8; xvi, 27), and that his house 
also be sprinkled seven times (Lev. xiv, 51). Contact with a dead 
body and other kinds of ceremonial uncleanness required a purifi- 
cation of seven days (Num. xix, 11 ; Lev. xv, 13, 24). And so the 
idea of covenant relations and obligations seems to be associated 
with this sacred number. Jehovah confirmed his word to Joshua 
and Israel, when for seven days seven priests with seven trumpets 
compassed Jericho, and on the seventh day compassed the city 
seven times (Josh, vi, 13-15). The golden candlestick had seven 
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lamps (Exod. xxxviii, 23). The seven churches, seven stars, seven 
seals, seven trumpets, seven thunders, and seven last plagues of the 
Apocalypse are of similar mystical significance. 

The number ton completes the list of primary numbers, and is 
made the basis of all further numeration. Hence, it is 
naturally regarded as the number of rounded fulness 
or completeness. The Hebrew word for ten, ifey, is believed to 
favour this idea. Gesenius (Lex.) traces it to a root which conveys 
the idea of conjunction, and observes that "etymologists agree in 
deriving this form from the conjunction of the ten fingers." Fttrst 
adopts the same fundamental idea, and defines the word as if it 
were expressive of "union, association; hence multitude, heap, mul- 
tiplicity" (Heb. Lex). And this general idea is sustained by the 
usage of the number. Thus the Decalogue, the totality and sub- 
stance of the whole Torah, or Law, is spoken of as the ten words 
Exod. xxxiv, 28; Deut. iv, 13; x, 4); ten elders constitute an an- 
cient Israelitish court (Ruth iv, 2); ten princes represent the tribes 
of Israel (Josh, xxii, 14); ten virgins go forth to meet the bride- 
groom (Matt, xxv, 1). And, in a more general way, ten times is 
equivalent to many times (Gen. xxxi, 7, 41; Job xix, 3), ten wom- 
en means many women (Lev. xxvi, 26), ten sons many sons (1 Sam. 
i, 8), ten mighty ones are many mighty ones (Eccles. vii, 19), and 
the ten horns of Dan. vii, 7, 24; Rev. xii, 3; xiii, 1; xvii, 12, may 
fittingly symbolize many kings. 1 

The symbolical use of the number twelve in Scripture appears 
to have fundamental allusion to the twelve tribes of 

TwgIv© 

Israel. Thus Moses erects "twelve pillars according 
to the twelve tribes of Israel" (Exod. xxiv, 4), and there were 
twelve stones in the breastplate of the high priest (Exod. xxviii, 21), 
twelve cakes of showbread (Lev. xxiv, 5), twelve bullocks, twelve 
rams, twelve lambs, and twelve kids for offerings of dedication 
(Num. vii, 87), and many other like instances. In the New Testa- 
ment we have the twelve apostles, twelve times twelve thousand 
are sealed out of the tribes of Israel, twelve thousand from each 
tribe (Rev. vii, 4-8), and the New Jerusalem has twelve gates, 
bearing the names of the twelve tribes, and guarded by twelve an- 
gels (Rev. xxi, 12), and its wall has twelve foundations, bearing 
the twelve names of the apostles (xxi, 14). Twelve, then, may 
properly be called the mystical number of God's chosen people. 

It is thus by collation and comparison of the peculiar uses of these 
numbers that we can arrive at any safe conclusion as to their 

1 Compare Wemyss, Claris Symbolica, under the word Ten, and Bahr, Symbolik, 
▼oL i, pp. 223, 224. 
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symbolical import. Bat allowing that they have such import as the 
symbolical doea foregoing examples indicate, we must not suppose that 
Sude^nerai tnev tnere ^y necessarily lose their literal and proper 
•enae. meaning. The number ten, as shown above, and some 

few instances of the number seven (Psa. xii, 6; lxxix, 12; Prov. 
xx vi, 16; Isa. iv, 4; Dan. iv, 16), authorize us to say that they are 
used sometimes indefinitely in the sense of many. But when, for 
example, it is written that seven priests, with seven trumpets, com- 
passed Jericho on the seventh day seven times (Josh, vi, 13-15), we 
understand the statements in their literal sense. These things 
were done just so many times, but the symbolism of the sevens 
suggests that in this signal overthrow of Jericho God was confirm- 
ing his covenant and promises to give into the hand of his chosen 
people their enemies and the land they occupied (comp. Exod. 
xxiii, 31; Josh, ii, 9, 24; vi, 2). And so the sounding of the seven 
trumpets of the Apocalypse completed the mystery of God as de- 
clared to his prophets (Rev. x, 7), so that when the seventh angel 
sounded great voices in heaven said: "The kingdom of the world 
is become that of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign 
forever and ever" (Rev. xii, 15). 

The " time and times and dividing (or half) of a time " (Dan. vii, 
Time, times, 25 5 *"> ?> Rev. xii, 13) is commonly and with reason 
and haix a time, believed to stand for three years and a half, a time de- 
noting a year. A comparison of verses 6 and 12 of Rev. xii shows 
this period to be the same as twelve hundred and sixty days, or ex- 
actly three and a half years, reckoning three hundred and sixty 
days to a year. But as this number is in every case used to 
denote a period of woe and disaster to the Church or people of 
God (Rev. xi, 2), we may regard it as symbolical. It is a divided 
seven (comp. Dan. ix, 2V) as if suggesting the thought of a broken 
covenant, an interrupted sacrifice, a triumph of the enemy of God. 

The twelve hundred and sixty days are also equivalent to forty- 
Fort y-t wo two months (Rev. xi, 2, 3; xiii, 5), reckoning thirty 
months. foyg to a m0 nth, and, thus used, it is probably to be 

• regarded, not as an exact designation of just so many days, but as 
a round number readily reckoned and remembered, and approxi- 
mating the exact length of the period denoted with sufficient near- 
ness. In Dan. viii, 14 we have the peculiar expression "two thou- 
sand and three hundred evening mornings," which some explain as 
meaning so many days, in allusion to Gen. i, 5, where evening and 
morning constitute one day. Others, however, understand so many 
morning and evening sacrifices, which would require half the num- 
ber of days (eleven hundred and fifty). Perhaps, however, the 
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word tf&pM, two thousand, should be pointed EW??M, one thousand, 
then we would have thirteen hundred days of evening and morning. 
This closely approximates the twelve hundred and ninety days of 
Dan. xii, 11, which, when compared with the thirteen hundred and 
thirty-five days mentioned in the next verse, seems rather to show 
that in the peculiarly exact designations of time here recorded wc 
have not mystical or symbolical numbers, but literal designations 
of the length of important periods. 

The number forty designates in so many places the duration of a 
penal judgment, either forty days or forty years, that 
it may be regarded as symbolic of a period of judg- 
ment. The forty days of the flood (Gen. vii, 4, 12, 17), the forty 
years of Israel's wandering in the wilderness (Num. xiv, 34), the 
forty stripes with which a convicted criminal was to be beaten 
(Deut. xxv, 3), the forty years of Egypt's desolation (Ezek. xxix, 
11, 12), and the forty days and nights during which Muses, Elrjah, 
and Jesus fasted (Exod. xxiv, 28; 1 Kings xix, 8; Matt, iv, 2), all 
favour this idea. But there is no reason to suppose that in all 
these cases the number forty is not also used in its proper and lit- 
eral sense. The symbolism, if any, arises from the association of 
the number with a period of punishment or trial 

The number seventy is also noticeable as being that of the total- 
ity of Jacob's sons (Gen. xlvi, 27; Exod. i, 6; Deut. 
x, 22) and of the elders of Israel (Exod. xxiv, 1, 9; 
Num. xi, 24) ; the Jews were doomed to seventy years of Babylo- 
nian exile (Jer. xxv, 11, 12; Dan. ix, 2); seventy weeks distinguish 
one of Daniel's most important prophecies (Dan. ix, 24), and our 
Lord appointed seventy other disciples besides the twelve (Luke 
x, 1). Auberlen observes: " The number seventy is ten multiplied 
by seven; the human is here moulded and fixed by the divine. 
For this reason the seventy years of exile are a symbolical sign of 
the time during which the power of the world would, according to 
God's will, triumph over Israel, during which it would execute the 
divine judgments on God's people." ! 

We have already seen (p. 278), in discussing the symbolical ac- 
tions of Ezekiel, that the four hundred and thirty days p™,,^ de9 _ 
of his prostration formed a symbolical period in allu- lunations of 
sion to the four hundred and thirty (390+40) years of tlme * 
the Egyptian bondage (Exod. xii, 40). Like the number forty, 
as shown above, it was associated with a period of discipline and 
sorrow. Each day of the prophet's prostration represented a year 
of Israel's humiliation and judgment (Ezek. iv, 6), as the forty days 
1 The Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation, Eng. Trans., p. 184. Edinb., 1866. 
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during which the 6pies searched the land of Canaan were typical 
of the years of Israel's wandering and wasting in the wilderness 
(Num. xiv, 33, 34). 

Here it is in place to examine the so-called " year-day theory " 
The year-day °f prophetic interpretation, so prevalent among modern 
theory. expositors. 1 Upon the statement of the two passages 

just cited from Numbers and Ezekiel, and also upon supposed ne- 
cessities of apocalyptic interpretation, a large number of modem 
writers on prophecy have advanced the theory that the word day, 
or days, is to be understood in prophetic designations of time as 
denoting years. This theory has been applied especially to the 
" time, times, and dividing of a time " in Dan* vii, 25, xii, 7, and 
Rev. xii, 14; the twelve hundred and sixty days of Rev. xi, 3; xii, 6; 
and also by many to the two thousand three hundred days of Dan. 
viii, 14, and the twelve hundred and ninety and thirteen hundred 
and* thirty-five days of Dan. xii, 11, 12. The forty and two months 
of Rev. xi, 2, and xiii, 5, are, according to this theory, to be multi- 
plied by thirty (42X30=1260), and then the result in days is to be 
understood as so many years. Afier the like manner, the time, 
times, and a half, are first understood as three years and a half, and 
then the years are multiplied by three hundred and sixty, a round 
number for the days of a year, and the result (1260) is understood 
as designating, not so many days, but so many years. 

If this is a correct theory of interpreting the designations of 
prophetic time, it is obvious that it is a most important 
reaching and one. It is necessarily so farreaching in its practical 
Ih^iu^ve result8 as fundamentally to affect one's whole plan and 
most valid sup- process of exposition. Such a theory, surely, ought to 
1)0 be supported by the most convincing and incontrovert- 

ible reasons. And yet, upon the most careful examination, we do 
not find that it has any sufficient warrant in the Scripture, and the 
expositions of its advocates are not of a character likely to com- 
mend it to the critical mind. Against it we urge the five follow- 
ing considerations: 

1. This theory derives no valid support from the passages in 
Numbers and Ezekiel already referred to. In Num. 

IIa.s no support • «- «w ▼ i i« i ▼ » . * i 

in Num. xiv and X1V > 33 > 34 > Jehovah's word to Israel simply states that 

Ezek. iv. th e y must suffer for their iniquities forty years, " in the 

1 See on this subject Stuart's article on the Designation of Time in the Apocalypse 
in the American Biblical Repository for Jan., 1835. Also a reply to the same by Dr. 
Allen in the same periodical for July, 1840. Compare also Cowles* Dissertation on the 
subject at the end of his Commentary on Daniel. Elliott's laboured argument on this 
subject (Hone Apocalyptic®, vol. iii, pp. 260-298) is mainly a series of presumptions. 
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number of the days which ye searched the land, forty days, a day 
for the year, a day for the year." There is no possibility of mis- 
understanding this. The spies were absent forty days searching 
the land of Canaan (Num. xiii, 25), and when they returned they 
brought back a bad report of the country, and spread disaffection, 
murmuring, and rebellion through the whole congregation of Israel 
(xiv, 2-4). Thereupon the divine sentence of judgment was pro- 
nounced upon that generation, and they were condemned to " graze 
(D % jh, pasture, feed) in the wilderness forty years" (xiv, 33). Here 
then is certainly no ground on which to base the universal prop- 
osition that, in prophetic designations of time, a day means a year. 
The passage is exceptional and explicit, a/id the words are used in 
a strictly literal sense; the days evidently mean days, and the years 
mean years. The same is true in every particular of the days and 
years mentioned in Ezek. iv, 5, 6. The days of his prostration 
were literal days, and they were typical of years, as is explicitly 
stated. But to derive from this symbolico-typical action of Ezekiel 
a hermeneutical principle or law of universal application, namely, 
that days in prophecy mean years, would be a most unwarrantable 
procedure. 

2. If the two passages now noticed were expressive of a universal 
law, we certainly would expect to find it sustained and Not B|Mt(ilsi|ed 
capable of illustration by examples of fulfilled prophecy, by Prophetic 
But examples bearing on this point are overwhelmingly Anal0 K y - 
against the theory in question. God's word to Noah was: "Yet 
seven days, I will cause it to rain upon the land forty days and forty 
nights" (Gen. vii, 4). Did any one ever imagine these days were 
symbolical of years? Or will it be pretended that the mention of 
nights along with days removes the prophecy from the category of 
those scriptures which have a mystical import? God's word to 
Abraham was that his seed should be afflicted in a foreign land 
four hundred years (Gen. xv, 13). Must we multiply these years 
by three hundred and sixty to know the real time intended ? Isaiah 
prophesied that Ephraim should be broken within threescore and 
five years (Isa. vii, 8) ; but who ever dreamed that this must be re- 
solved into days in order to find the period of Ephraim's fall? 
Was it ever sagely believed that the three years of Moab's glory, 
referred to in Isa. xvi, 14, must be multiplied by three hundred and 
sixty in order to find the import of what Jehovah had spoken con- 
cerning it? Was it by such mathematical calculation as this that 
Daniel " understood in the books the number of the years, which 
was a word of Jehovah to Jeremiah (comp. Jer. xxv, 12) the 
prophet, to complete as to the desolations of Jerusalem seventy 
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years" (Dan. ix, 2)? Or is it supposable that the seventy years of 
Jeremiah's prophecy were ever intended to be manipulated by such 
calculations? In short, this theory breaks down utterly when an 
appeal is taken to the analogy of prophetic scriptures. If the time, 
times, and a half of Dan. vii, 25 means three and a half years mul- 
tiplied by three hundred and sixty, that is, twelve hundred and 
sixty years, then the seven times of Dan. iv, 16, 32, should mean 
seven times three hundred and sixty, or two thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty years. Or if in one prophecy of the future, 
twelve hundred and sixty days must, without any accompanying 
qualification, or any statement to that effect in the context, be un- 
derstood as denoting so many years, then the advocates of such a 
theory must show pertinent and valid reason why the forty days of 
Jonah's prophecy against Nineveh (Jon. iii, 4) are not to be also 
understood as denoting forty years. 

3. The year-day theory is thought to have support in Daniel's 
Damei'g proph- prophecy of the seventy weeks (Dan. ix, 24-27). But 
SVweeto 9 ™* tDA t prophecy says not a word about days or yeare, but 
parallel. seventy heptads, or seven* (0^3$), The position and 
gender of the word indicate its peculiar significance. It nowhere 
else occurs in the masculine except in Dan. x, 2, 3, where it is ex- 
pressly defined as denoting heptads of days (D**?* % lp#). Unaccom- 
panied by any such limiting word, and standing in such an emphatic 
position at the beginning of ver. 24, we have reason to infer at once 
that it involves some mystical import. When, now, we observe 
that it is a Messianic oracle, granted to Daniel when his mind was 
full of meditations upon Jeremiah's prophecy of the seventy years 
of Jewish exile (ver. 2), and in answer to his ardent supplications, 
we most naturally understand the seventy heptads as heptads of 
years. But this admission furnishes slender support to such a 
sweeping theory as would logically bring all prophetic designations 
of time to the principle that days mean years. 

4. It has been argued that in such passages as Judg. xvii, 10; 

Days nowhere 1 ^ am * "> 19 » 2 ^hron. xx *> 19 > an< * I^a. XXxii, 10, the 
properly mean word days is used to denote years, and "if this word 
Yeara " be sometimes thus used in Scripture in places not pro- 

phetic, why should it not be thus employed in prophetic passages?" 1 
But a critical examination of those passages will show that the word 
for days is not really used in the sense of years. In Judg. xvii, 10, 
Micah says to the Levite: "Dwell with me, and be to me for a 
father and a priest, and I will give thee ten (pieces) of silver for 

1 See Allen's article " On the Designations of Time in Daniel and John/ 1 in The 
American Biblical Repository, for July, 1840, p. 39. 
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the days" (D*?£), that is, for the days that he should dwell with 
him as a priest. In 1 Sam. ii, 10, it is said that Samuel's mother 
made him a little robe, and brought it up to him from days to days 
in her going up along with her husband to offer the sacrifice of the 
days" Here the reference is to the particular days of going up to 
the tabernacle to worship and sacrifice, and the exact sense is not 
brought out by the common version, " year by year " or " yearly." 
They may have gone up several tiroes during the year at the days 
of the great national feasts. And this appears from a comparison 
of 1 Sam. i, 3 and 7, where, in the first place, it is said that Elkanah 
went up from days to days, and in ver. 7, "so he did year by year" 
That is, he went up three times a year according to the law (Exod. 
xxiii, 14-17) "from days to days," as the well-known national 
feastdays came round; and his wife generally accompanied him. 
2 Chron. xxi, 1 9 is literally : " And it came to pass at days from 
day 8 (i. e., after several days), and about the time of the going out 
/expiration) of the end, at two days, his bowels went out," etc." 
Similarly, Isa. xxxii, 10: " Days above a year shall ye be troubled," 
etc. That is, more than a year shall ye be troubled." The most 
that can be said of such a use of the word days, is, that it is used 
indefinitely in a proverbial and idiomatic way ; but such a usage by 
no means justifies the broad proposition that a day means a year. 

5. The advocates of the year-day theory rest their strongest argu- 
ment, however, upon the necessity of such a theory for Disproved by 
what they regard the true explanation of certain proph- JJJ^f £££. 
ecies. They affirm that the three times and a half of pretation. 
Dan. vii, 25, and the twelve hundred and sixty days of Rev. xii, 6, 
and their parallels, are incapable of a literal interpretation. And 
so, carrying the predictions both of Daniel and John down into 
the history of modern Europe for explanation, most of these 
writers understand the twelve hundred and sixty year-days as 
designating the period of the Roman Papacy. Mr. William Mil- 
ler, famous in the last generation for the sensation he produced, 
and the large following he had, adopted a scheme of interpreting 
not only the twelve hundred and sixty days, but also the twelve 
hundred and ninety, and the thirteen hundred and thirty-five 
(of Dan. xii, 11, 12), so that he ascertained and published with 
great assurance that the coming of Christ would take place in 
October, 1843. We have lived to see his theories thoroughly ex- 
ploded, and yet there have not been wanting others who have 
adopted his hermeneutical principles, and named A. D. 1866 and 

1 See Keil and Bertheau on Chronicles, in loco. 
' See Alexander on Isaiah, in loco. 
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A. D. 1870 as "the time of the end." A theory which is so desti- 
tute of scriptural analogy and support as we have seen above, and 
presumes to rest on such a slender showing of divine authority, is 
on those grounds alone to be suspected; but when it has again 
and again proved to be false and misleading in its application, we 
may safely reject it, as furnishing no valid principle or rule in a 
true science of hermeneutics. 1 Those who have supposed it to be 
necessary for the exposition of apocalyptic prophecies, should be- 
gin to feel that their systems of interpretation are in error. 

The duration of the thousand years, or the millenial reign, men- 
tioned in Rev. xx, 2-7, has been variously estimated, 
years of Rev. Most of those who advocate the year-day theory have 
xx * singularly agreed to understand this thousand years lit- 

erally. With them days mean years, and times mean years, to be 
resolved into three hundred and sixty days each, but the thousand 
years of the Apocalypse are literally and exactly a thousand years ! 
Many, however, understand this number as denoting an indefinitely 
long period, and some have not scrupled to apply to it the theory 
of a day for a year, and multiplying by three hundred and sixty, 
estimate the length of the millenium at three hundred and sixty 
thousand years. But in this case we have no analogy, no real 
parallel, in other parts of scripture. Allen himself candidly ad- 
mits that " there is nothing in the customary use of the phrase a 
thousand, in other places, which will determine its import in the 
Book of Revelation. The probability of its being used there defi- 
nitely or indefinitely must be determined by examining the place 
itself, and from the nature of the case."* This is a very safe and 
proper rule, and it may well be added that, as we have found the 
number ten to symbolize the general idea of fulness, totality, com- 
pleteness, so not improbably the number one thousand may stand 
as the symbolic number of manifold fulness, the rounded aeon of 
Messianic triumph, (6 aLCw /aeAAwv), during which he shall abolish 
all rule and all authority and power, and put all his enemies un- 
der his feet (1 Cor. xv, 24, 25), and bring in the fulness (rd TrAtf- 
pw/za) of both Jews and Gentiles (Rom. xi, 12, 25). 

1 It may be said that Bengel's long-ago exploded theory of explaining apocalyptic 
designations of time is worthy of as much credence as this more popular year-day 
theory. In his Erklarten Offenbarung Johannis (1740) he takes the mystic number 
666 (Rev. xiii, 18) for. his startingpoint, and dividing it by 42 months, he makes a 
prophetic month equal 15? years. His prophetic days were of corresponding length, 
amounting to about half a year, and his scheme fixed the end of all things in A.D. 1886. 
In favour of Bengel it may be said that he started with a number which is propound- 
ed as a riddle, which is more than we can say in favour of these other theorists. 

a American Biblical Repository, July, 1840, p. 47. 
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Symbolical Names. 

A symbolical use of proper names is apparent in such passages as 
Rev. xi, 8, where the great city, in which the bodies of Sodom an< j 
the slain witnesses were exposed, and " where also their *&&- 
Lord was crucified," is called, spiritually, 1 Sodom and Egypt. Evi- 
dently this wicked city, whether we understand Jerusalem or Rome, 
is so designated because its moral corruptions and bitter persecut- 
ing spirit were like those of Sodom and Egypt, both famous in 
Jewish history for these ungodly qualities. In a similar way Isaiah 
likens Judah and Jerusalem to Sodom and Gomorrah (Isa. i, 9, 10). 
Compare also Jer. xxiii, 14. In Ezek. xvi, 44-59, the abominations 
of Jerusalem are made to appear loathsome by comparison and con- 
trast with Samaria on one side and Sodom on the other. 

In like manner " Babylon the great," is evidently a symbolical 
name in Rev. xiv, 8; xvi, 19; xvii, 5; xviii, 2, etc. Babylon and 
Whether the name is used to denote the same city as Jerusalem. 
that called Sodom and Egypt in chapter xi, 8, or some other city, 
its mystical designation is to be explained, like that of Sodom and 
Egypt, as arising from Jewish historical associations with Babylon, 
the great city of the exile. That city could, in Jewish thought, be 
associated only with oppression and woe, and their antipathy to it 
as a persecuting power is well expressed in Psa. cxxxvii. The op- 
posite of Babylon, the Harlot, in the Apocalypse, is Jerusalem, the 
Bride (Rev. xxi, 9, 10). So, too, in the psalm just referred to, the 
opposite of Babylon, with its rivors and willows, was Jerusalem 
and Mount Zion. And the careful student will note that, as one of 
the seven angels said to the prophet, "Come hither," and then 
" carried him away in spirit into a wilderness " and showed him the 
mystic Babylon, the Harlot (Rev. xvii, 1-3), so also one of the 
same class of angels addressed him with like words, and then " car- 
ried him away in spirit into a mountain great and high," and showed 
him the holy Jerusalem, the Bride (chap, xxi, 9, 10). And if the 
Bride denotes the true Church of the people and saints of the Most 
High, doubtless the Harlot represents the false and apostate Church, 
historically guilty of the blood of saints and martyrs. Which great 
city best represents that harlot — Rome, which truly has been a bitter 
persecutor, or Jerusalem, so often called a harlot by the prophets, 
and charged by Jesus himself as guilty of "all the righteous blood 
poured out upon the land, from the blood of Abel, the righteous, 

1 TlvevpaTLKuf, i. e., by a mental discernment intensified and exalted by a divine in- 
spiration which enables one to Bee things according to their real and spiritual 
nature. 
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unto the blood of Zachariab, son of Baracbiah w (Matt, xxiii, 35) — 
where also their Lord and ours was crucified — each expositor will 
determine for himself. 

The name of Egypt is used symbolically in Hos. viii, 13, where 
Ephraim is sentenced, on account of sin, to " return to 
ra gypL ggyp^w Th e name had become proverbial as the land 
of bondage (Exod. xx, 2), and Moses had threatened such a return 
in his warnings and admonitions addressed to Israel (Deut. xxviii, 
68). In Hos. ix, 3, this return to Egypt is, by the Hebrew poetic 
parallelism of the passage, made equivalent to eating unclean 
things in the land of Asshur. Hence the Assyrian exile is viewed 
as another Egyptian bondage. 

The names of David and Elijah are used after the same sym- 
DavidandEii- bolical manner to designate, prophetically, the prince 
Jan. Messiah and the prophet John the Baptist. In Ezek. 

xxxiv, 23, 24, Jehovah declares that he will set his servant 
David for a shepherd over his people, and for a prince among 
them. Here, assuredly, the language cannot be taken literally, 
and no one will contend that the historical David is to appear 
again in fulfilment of this prediction. Compare Ezek. xxxvii, 24; 
Jer. xxx, 9; Hos. iii, 5. So, too, the prophecy of the coming of 
Elijah in Mai. iv, 5, was fulfilled in John the Baptist (Matt, xi, 14; 
xvii, 10--13). 

The name Ariel is used in Isa. xxix, 1, 2, V, as a symbolical des- 
ignation of Jerusalem, but its mystical import is quite 
uncertain. The word, according to Gesenins, 1 may de- 
note either lion of God % or altar of God; but whether it should be 
understood as denoting the city of lion-like heroes, or of invincible 
strength, or as the city of the altar place, it is impossible to de- 
termine. Fuerst thinks (Heb. Lex.), in view of Isa. xxxi, 9, "where 
Jerusalem is celebrated as a sacred hearth of the everlasting fire, it 
is more advisable to choose this signification." 

A hostile, oppressive world-power is designated in Isa. xxvii, 1, 
Leviathan, the as " Leviathan, a flying serpent, Leviathan, a crooked 
eerpent. serpent ... a dragon which is in the sea." Some 

think three different hostile powers are meant, but the repetition of 
the name Leviathan, and the poetic parallelism of the passage, are 
against that view. Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, and 
Rome have all been suggested as the hostile power intended. It 
is, perhaps, best to understand it generically as a symbolic name for 
any and every godless world-power that sets itself up as an opposer 
and oppressor of the people of God. 

1 Commentar fiber den Jesaia, in loco. 
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Symbolism op Colours. 

The setting of the rainbow in the cloud for a covenant sign be- 
tween God and the land, that no flood of waters should 

Rainbow, and 

again destroy all flesh (Gen. ix, 8-17) would naturally tabernacle coi- 
associate the prominent colours of that bow with ideas ourB ' 
of heavenly grace. In the construction of the tabernacle four col- 
ours are prominent, blue, purple, scarlet, and white (Exod. xxv, 4; 
xxvi, 1, 31; xxxv, 6, etc.), and the blending of these in the cover- 
ings and appurtenances of that symbolic structure probably served 
not only for the sake of beauty and variety, but also, to suggest 
thoughts of heavenly excellence and glory. The exact colours, 
tints, or shades denoted by the Hebrew words translated blue, pur- 
pie, and scarlet (rtan, 1&8")**, and ^ nj6in), it is hardly possible now 
to determine with absolute certainty, 1 but probably the common 
version is sufficiently correct. 

The import of these several colours is to be gathered from the 
associations in which they appear. Blue, as the colour i mport of wU 
of the heaven, reflected in the sea, would naturally sug- oun to be in- 
gest that which is heavenly, holy, and divine. Hence their aasoda? 
it was appropriate that the robe of the ephod was made UoXL 
wholly of blue (Exod. xxviii, 31; xxxix, 22), and the breastplate 
was connected with it by blue cords (ver. 28). It was also by a 
blue cord or ribbon that the golden plate inscribed 
"Holiness to Jehovah" was attached to the high 
priest's mitre (ver. 31). The loops of the tabernacle curtains were 
of this colour (Exod. xxvi, 4), and the children of Israel were com- 
manded to place blue ribbons as badges upon the borders of their 
garments (Num. xv, 37-41) as if to remind them that they were 
children of the heavenly King, and were under the responsibility of 
having received from him commandments and revelations. Hence, 
too, it was appropriate that a blue cloth was spread over the holiest 
things of the tabernacle when they were arranged for journeying 
forward (Num. iv, 6, 7, 11, 12). 

Purple and scarlet, so often mentioned in connexion with the 
dress of kings, have very naturally been regarded as p urp ie and 
symbolical of royalty and majesty (Judg. viii, 26 ; Esther scarlet. 

1 See Bahr's section on the Beschaffenheit der Farben In his chapter on Die Farben 
und Bildworke der Cultus-Statte, Syrobolik, vol. i (new ed.), pp. 831-337. . See also 
Atwater, Sacred Tabernacle of the Hebrews, pp. 209-224, and the various biblical dic- 
tionaries ard cvclopiedias, under the word Colours. Joseph us* explanation of the im- 
port of these colours (Ant., iii, 7, sec. 7) is more fanciful than authoritative or satis- 
factory. 
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viii, 15; Dan. v, 7; Nah. ii, 3). Both these colours, along with 
blue, appeared upon the curtains of the tabernacle (ExocL xxvi, 1) 
and upon the veil that separated the holy place from the most holy 
(Exod. xxvi, 31). A scarlet cloth covered the holy vessels which 
were placed upon the table of showbread, and a purple cloth the 
altar of burnt offerings (Num. iv, 8, 13). 

White is, pre-eminently, the colour of purity and righteousness. 
The Hebrew word for fine linen, or byssus (P#), of 
which the covering and veil and curtains of the taber- 
nacle were partly made (Exod. xxvi, 1, 81, 36) is from a root which 
signifies whiteness, or to be white. It was also largely used in the 
vestments of the high priest (Exod. xxviii, 5, 6, 8, 15, 39). Of 
kindred signification is the Hebrew word pa, white linen, in which 
the Levitical singers were arrayed (2 Chron. v, 12). With these 
white garments of the priests and Levites (comp. Psa. cxxxii, 9) 
we naturally associate the raiment "white as the light" m which 
the transfigured Christ appeared (Matt, xvii, 2; Mark ix, 3), the 
apparel of the angels (Matt, xxviii, 3; John xx, 12; Acts i, 10), the 
white robes of the glorified (Rev. vii, 9), and the fine linen bright 
and pure, symbolic of " the righteous acts of the saints " (Rev. xix, 
8), which is the ornamental vesture of the wife of the Lamb. Also, 
as characterizing the horses of victorious warriors (Zech. i, 6; vi, 
3; Rev. vi, 2; xix, 11), and the throne of judgment (Rev. xx, 11), 
white may represent victorious royalty and power. 

Black, as being the opposite of white, would easily become asso- 
ciated with that which is fevil, as mourning ( Jer. xiv, 2), 
pestilence, and famine (Rev. vi, 5, 6). Red is naturally 
associated with war and bloodshed, as the armour of the armed 
warrior is suggestive of tumult and garments rolled in blood (Isa. 
ix, 5; Nah. ii, 3). But in any attempt to explain the symbolism 
of a particular colour the interpreter should guard against pressing 
the matter to an unwarranted extreme. The most prudent and 
learned exegetes have reasonably doubted whether the different 
colours of the horses seen in Zechariah's first vision (Zech. i, 8) 
should be construed as having each a definite symbolical signifi- 
cance. The several colours of the curtains of the tabernacle ap- 
pear to have been somewhat promiscuously blended together 
(Exod. xxvi, 1, 31), and when thus used they served probably 
for beauty and adornment rather than for' separate and specific 
symbolical import. Only as an interpreter is able to show from 
parallel usage, analogy and inherent propriety, that a given colour 
is used symbolically, will his exposition be entitled to command 
assent. 
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The same thing, substantially, may be tfaid of the symbolical im- 
port of metals. No specific significance should be symbolical un- 
sought in each separate metal or precious stone, for any Sotw^Met^u 
attempt to point out such significancy is apt to run into and jewels, 
various freaks of fancy. 1 But the pure gold with which the ark, 
mercyseat, cherubim, altar of incense, table, and candlestick, were 
either overlaid or entirely constructed (Exod. xxv), might very ap- 
propriately symbolize the light and splendour of God as he dwells 
in his holy temple. The altar of burn toff erings was overlaid with 
brass or copper (Exod. xxvii, 2), an inferior metal. The pillars of 
the court were also made of this material (Exod. xxvii, 10). The 
sockets of the tabernacle boards, and the hooks and joinings of the 
pillars, were of silver (Exod. xxvi, 19; xxvii, 10). Outside of any 
attempt to trace a mystic meaning in each of these metals, it may 
be enough to say, in general, that gold, as being the more costly, 
would appropriately be used in constructing the holiest things of 
the inner sanctuary. Brass would, accordingly, be more appropri- 
ate for the things of the outer court, and silver, intermediate be- 
tween the two, would naturally serve, to some extent, in both. The 
great image of Nebuchadnezzar's dream combined gold, silver, 
brass, iron, and clay (Dan. ii, 82, S3). The power, strength, and 
glory of the Babylonian monarchy, as represented in the regal 
splendour of the king, Nebuchadnezzar, was represented by the 
golden head (verses &7 and 88). The silver denoted an inferior 
kingdom. The iron denoted, especially, the strength of the fourth 
kingdom, "inasmuch as iron breaks in pieces and crushes every 
thing " (ver. 40). So the different metals used in the construction 
of the tabernacle were expressive of the relative sanctity of its 
different parts. The twelve precious stones in the high priest's 
breastplate, bearing the names of the twelve tribes of Israel (Exod. 
xxviii, 15-21), and the twelve foundations of Jerusalem the golden 
(Rev. xxi, 14), may symbolize Qod's own elect as his precious jew- 
els; but an effort to tell which tribe, or which apostle, was desig- 
nated by each particular jewel, would lead the interpreter into 
unauthorized speculations, more likely to bewilder and confuse than 
to furnish any valuable lesson. 

1 See the third chapter of B&hr's Symbolik (vol 1, New ed.) on Das Baumaterial der 
Cultus-Stiitte, pp. 283-330, in which not a little of valuable suggestion is presented 
along with much that is too fanciful to be safely accepted. See also Atwater, Sacred 
Tabernacle of the Hebrews, pp. 226-232. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

DREAMS AND PROPHETIC ECSTASY. 

Tk an intelligent exposition of the prophetic portions of Holy Scrip- 
Methods of di- ture, the methods and forms by which God coramuni- 
vine revelation, cated supernatural revelations to men become questions 
of fundamental importance. Dreams, night visions, and states of 
spiritual ecstacy are mentioned as forms and conditions under which 
men received such revelations. In Num. xii, 6, it is written: "If 
there be a prophet among you, I, Jehovah, will make myself known 
to him in the vision; in the dream will I speak within him." 1 The 
open and visible manner in which Jehovah revealed himself to Mo- 
ees is then (verses 7, 8) contrasted with ordinary visions, showing 
that Moses was honoured above all prophets in the intimacy of his 
communion with God. The appearance (rmDJn, form, semblance, 
ver. 8) of Jehovah which Moses was permitted to behold was some 
thing far above what other holy seers beheld (comp. Deut. xxxiv, 
12). This appearance "was not the essential nature of God, his 
unveiled glory, for this no mortal man can see (Exod. xxxiii, 18), 
but a form which manifested the invisible God to the eye of man 
in a clearly discernible mode, and which was essentially different, 
not only from the visional sight of God in the form of a man 
(Ezek. i, 26; Dan. vii, 9, 18), but also from the appearances of God 
in the outward world of the senses in the person and form of the 
angel of Jehovah, and stood in the same relation to these two forms 
of revelation, so far as directness and clearness were concerned, as 
the sight of a person in a dream to that of the actual figure of the 
person himself. God talked with Moses without figure, in the 
clear distinctness of a spiritual communication, whereas to the 
prophets he only revealed himself through the medium of ecstacy 
or dream." 8 

The dream is noticeably prominent among the earlier forms of 
The Dreams of receiving divine revelations, but becomes less frequent 
scripture. a t a later period. The most remarkable instances of 
dreams recorded in the Scriptures are those of Abimelech (Gen. xx, 

M3, within him, not unto him, as the common version, "/u Aim," says Keil/ 1 in- 
asmuch as a revelation in a dream fell within the inner sphere of the soal life."— 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, in loco. Compare Job xxxiii, 14-17. 

* Keil's Commentary on Num. xii, 8. 
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8-7), Jacob at Bethel (xxviii, 12), Laban in Mt. Oilead (xxxi, 24), 
Joseph respecting the sheaves and the luminaries (xxxvii, 5-10), the 
butler and the baker (xl, 5-19), Pharaoh (xli, 1-32), the Midianite 
(Judg. vii, 13-15), Solomon (1 Kings iii, 5; ix, 2), Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. ii and iv), Daniel (Dan. vii, 1), Joseph (Matt, i, 20; ii, 13, 19), 
and the Magi from the East (Matt, ii, 12). The "night vision" 
appears to have been of essentially the same nature as the dream 
(comp. Dan. ii, 19; vii, 1; Acts xvi, 9; xviii, 9; xxvii, 23). 

It is manifest that in man's interior nature there exist powers 
and latent possibilities which only extraordinary pcca- 1)nB;am eylnce 
sions or peculiar conditions serve to display. And these latent powers 
facts it becomes the interpreter to note. These latent ** thesouL 
powers are occasionally seen in cases of disordered mental action 
and insanity. The phenomena of somnambulism and clairvoyance 
also exhibit the same. And ordinary dreams, considered as abnor- 
mal operations of the perceptive faculties uncontrolled by the judg- 
ment and the will, are often of a striking and impressive character. 
The dreams of Joseph, of the butler and baker, and of the Midian- 
ite, are not represented as divine or supernatural revelations. In- 
numerable instances equally striking have occurred to other men. 
But at the same time, all such impressive dreams bring out into 
partial manifestation latent potencies of the human soul which may 
well have served in the communication of divine revelations to 
men. " The deep of man's internal nature," observes Delitzsch, 
" into which in sleep he sinks back, conceals far more than is mani- 
fest to himself. It has been a fundamental error of most psycholo- 
gists hitherto to make the soul extend only so far as its conscious- 
ness extends; it embraces, as is now always acknowledged, a far 
greater abundance of powers and relations than can commonly ap- 
pear in its consciousness. To this abundance pertains, moreover, 
the faculty of foreboding, that leads and warns a man without con- 
scious motive, and anticipates the future — a faculty which, in the 
state of sleep, wherein the outer senses are fettered, is frequently 
unbound, and looms in the remoteness of the future." * 

The profound and far-reaching significance of some prophetic 
dreams may be seen in that of Jacob at Bethel (Gen. Jacob's dream 
xxviii, 10-22). This son of Isaac was guilty of grave ** Bethd. 
wrongs, but in his quiet and thoughful soul there was a hiding of 
power, a susceptibility for divine things, a spiritual insight and 
longing that made him a fitter person than Esau to lead in the de- 
velopment of the chosen nation. He appears to have passed the 

1 Biblical Psychology, English translation (Edinb., 1879), p. 330. See his whole 
section on Sleeping, Waking, and Dreaming, from which the above extract is taken. 
20 
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night in the open field near the ancient town of Luz (ver. 19). 
Before darkness covered him he, doubtless, like Abraham in that 
same place long before (Gen. xiii, 14), looked northward, and 
southward, and eastward, and westward, and saw afar the hills 
and mountains towering up like a stairway into heaven, and this 
view may have been, in part, a psychological preparation for his 
dream. For, falling asleep, he beheld a ladder or stairway (D^O), 
perhaps a gigantic staircase composed of piles of mountains placed 
one upon another so as to look like a wondrous highway of passage 
to the skies. The main points of his dream fall under four beholds, 
three of vision — "behold, a ladder," "behold, angels of God," "be- 
hold, Jehovah" (verses 12, 13) — and one of promise— " behold, I 
am with thee" (ver. 15). These words imply an intense impres- 
siveness in the whole revelation. It was a night vision by means of 
which the great future of Jacob and his seed was set forth in sym- 
bol and in promise. For Jacob at the bottom of the ladder, Jeho- 
vah at the top, and angels ascending and descending, form alto- 
gether a complex symbol full of profound suggestions. It indicated 
at least four things: (l) There is a way opened between earth and 
heaven by which spirits may ascend to God. (2) The ministry 
of angels. (3) The mystery of the incarnation: for the ladder 
was a symbol of the Son of man, the way (?) bd6q, John xiv, 4, 6; 
Heb. ix, 8) into the holiest heaven, the Mediator upon whom, as the 
sole ground and basis of all possibility of grace, the angels of God 
ascend and descend to minister to the heirs of salvation (John i, 52). 
In that mystery of grace Jehovah himself reaches down as from 
the top of the ladder, and lays hold upon this son of Abraham and 
all his spiritual seed, and lifts them up to heaven. (4) The prom- 
ise, in connexion with the vision (verses 13-15), emphasized the 
wonderful providence of God, who stood (ver. 13) gazing down 
upon this lonely, helpless man, and making gracious provision for 
him and his posterity. 

We need not assume that Jacob understood the far-reaching im- 
port of that dream, but it led him to make a holy vow, and, doubt- 
less, it was often afterward the subject of his quiet meditations. 
It could not fail to impress him with the conviction that he was 
a special object of Jehovah's care, and of the ministry of angels. 

It is noticeable that the record of the prophetic dreams of the 
interpretation heathen, as, for example, those of Pharaoh and his but- 
<rf dreams. ] er an( j b a k er> of the Midianite, and of Nebuchadnezzar, 
are accompanied by an ample explanation. We observe also that 
the dreams of Joseph and of Pharaoh were double, or repeated under 
different forms. Joseph's first dream was a vision of sheaves in 
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the harvest field; hb second, of the sun, moon, and eleven stars 
(Gen. xxxvii, 5-11). They both conveyed the same prognostica- 
tion, and were so far understood by his brethren and his father as 
to excite the envy of the former and draw the serious attention of 
the latter. Joseph explains the two dreams of Pharaoh as one 
(Gen. xli, 25), and declared that the repetition of the ^p^,^ of 
dream to Pharaoh twice was because the word was dreams ana 
established from God, and God was hastening to ac- 7lslOM - 
complish it (ver. 32). Here is a hint for the interpretation of other 
dreams and visions. Daniel's dream-vision of the four beasts out 
of the sea (Dan. vii) is, in substance, a repetition of Nebuchadnez- 
zar's dream of the great image, and the visions of the eighth and 
eleventh chapters, go partly over the same ground again. God 
thus repeats his revelations under various forms, and thereby de- 
notes their certainty as the determinate purposes of his will. Many 
visions of the Apocalypse are also, apparently, symbols of the same 
events, or else move so largely over the same field as to warrant 
the belief that they, too, are repetitions, under different forms, of 
things that were shortly to come to pass, and the certainty of 
which was fixed in the purposes of God. 

But dreams, we observed, were rather the earlier and lower 

forms of divine revelation. A higher form was that _ . M _ 

° . . , Prophetic eo- 

of prophetic ecstasy, in which the spirit of the seer stosy or vision- 

became possessed of the Spirit of God, and, while yet ** trance - 
retaining its human consciousness, and susceptible of human emo- 
tion, was rapt away into visions of the Almighty and made cogni- 
zant of words and things which no mortal could naturally per- 
ceive. In 2 Sam. vii, 4-17, we have the record of "a word of 
Jehovah " that came to Nathan in a night vision (see ver. J 7) and 
was communicated to David. It contained the prophecy and prom- 
ise that his kingdom and throne should be established forever. It 
was for David an impressive oracle, and he " went and sat down 
before Jehovah" (ver. 18), and wondered and worshipped. Such 
wonder and worship were, probably, at that or some other time, a 
means of inducing the psychological condition and spiritual ecstasy 
in which the second psalm was composed. David becomes a seer 
and prophet. " The Spirit of Jehovah spoke within him, and his 
word was upon his tongue" (2 Sam. xxiii, 2). He is lifted into vis- 
ional ecstasy, in which the substance of Nathan's prophecy takes a 
new and higher form, transcending all earthly royalty and power. 
He sees Jehovah enthroning his Anointed (^JTK*p, his Messiah) upon 
Zion, the mountain of his holiness (Psa. ii, 2, 6). The nations rage 
against him, and struggle to cast off his authority, but they are 
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utterly discomfited by him who "sitteth in the heavens," and to 
whom the nations are given for an inheritance. Thus, the second 
psalm is seen to be no mere historical ode, composed upon the regal 
inauguration of David or Solomon, or any other earthly prince. 
A greater than either David or Solomon arose in the psalmist's 
vision. For he is clearly styled the Messiah, the Son of Jehovah; 
the kings and judges of the earth are counselled to kiss him, that 
they may not perish, and all who put their trust in him are 
pronoupced blessed. And it is only as the interpreter attains a 
vivid apprehension of the power of such ecstasy that he can 
properly perceive or explain the import of any Messianic prophecy. 

Another illustration of the prophetical ecstasy may be seen in 
EzeMei's Rap- EzekieFs statements. At the beginning of his prophe- 
tnre. cies he uses four different expressions to indicate the 

form and power in which he received revelations (Ezek. i, 1, 3). 
The heavens were opened, visions of God were seen, the word of 
Jehovah came with great force, 1 and the hand of Jehovah was laid 
upon him. Allowing for whatever of the poetical element these 
expressions contain, it remains evident that the prophet experienced 
a mighty interworking of human and superhuman powers: The 
visions of God caused him to fall upon his face (ver. 28), and, anon, 
the Spirit lifted him up upon his feet (chap, ii, 1, 2). At another 
time the form of a hand reached forth and took him by a lock of 
his head, and transported him in the visions of God to Jerusalem 
(Ezek. viii, 3). From this it would appear that for a mortal man 
to receive consciously a revelation from the Infinite Spirit two 
things are essential. The human spirit must become divinely ex- 
alted, or rapt away from its ordinary life and operations, and the 
Divine Spirit must so take possession of its energies, and quicken 
them into supersensual perception, that they become temporary 
organs, of the Infinite. The whole process is manifestly a divine- 
human, or theandric operation. And yet, through it all, the human 
spirit retains its normal consciousness and knows the vision is 
divine. 

The same things appear also in the visions of Daniel. He be-. 
otberexampies holds the prophetic symbols, he hears the words of the 
of Ecstasy. angel interpreter Gabriel, and he too falls upon his 
face, overwhelmed with the deep sleep that stupifies the active 
powers of the mind, and puts him in full possession of the reveal- 
ing angel (Dan. viii, 17, 18). The touch of the angel lifts him into 
the ecstasy in which he sees and hears the heavenly word. This 

1 Heb. iTPI rf'n, coming came, the Hebrew idiomatic way of giving emphasis to a 
thought by repeating the verb, and using its absolute infinitive form, 
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peculiar form of prophetic ecstasy appears to have differed from 
the "dream and visions of his head upon his bed" (Dan. vii, 1), in 
that this latter seized him during the slumbers of the night, where- 
as the other came upon him during his waking consciousness, and 
probably while in the act of prayer (comp. chap, ix, 21). The ecs- 
tasy which came upon Peter on the housetop came in connexion 
with his praying and a sense of great hunger (Acts x, 9, 10). The 
act of prayer was a spiritual preparation, and the hunger fur- 
nished a physical and psychical condition, by means of which the 
form of the vision and the command to slay and eat became the 
more impressive. Paul's similar ecstasy in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem was preceded by prayer (Acts xxii, 17), and his experience of 
these " visions and revelations of God," narrated in 2 Cor. xii, 1-4, 
was in such a transcendent rapture of soul that he knew not 
whether he were in the body or out of the body. That is, he knew 
not whether his whole person had been rapt away in visions of God, 
like Ezekiel (viii, 3), or whether merely the spirit had been elevated 
into visional ecstasy. His consciousness in this matter seems to 
have been overcome by the excessive greatness (imepfioXTJ) of the 
revelations (ver. 7). And probably had Ezekiel been called upon 
to say whether his rapture to Jerusalem were in the body or out of 
the body, he would have answered as uncertainly as Paul. 

The prophetic ecstasy, of which the above are notable examples, 
was evidently a spirit Hal sight seeing/ a supernatural illumination, 
in which the natural eye was either closed (comp. Num. xxiv, 3, 4) 
or suspended from its ordinary functions, and the inner senses 
vividly grasped the scene that was presented, or the divine word 
which was revealed. We need not refine so far as, with Delitzsch, 
to classify this divine ecstasy into three forms, as mystic, prophetic, 
and charismatic. All ecstasy is mystic, and charismatic ecstasy 
may have been prophetic; but we may still, with him, define pro- 
phetic ecstasy as consisting essentially in this, that the human spirit 
is seized and compassed by the Divine Spirit, which searcheth all 
things, even the deep things of God, and seized with such uplifting 
energy that, being averted from its ordinary conditions of limita- 
tion in the body, it becomes altogether a seeing eye, a hearing ear, 
a perceiving sense, that takes most vivid cognizance of things in 
time or eternity, according as they are presented by the power and 
wisdom of God.* 

The grandest form of prophetic ecstasy is that in which the vision 

1 For this reason the Old Testament prophet is often called the seer (ntfr and nth)- 
He was a beholder of visions from the Almighty. 
' Comp. Delitzscb, Biblical Psychology, p. 421. 
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(iftn) and word ("OT) of Jehovah appear to have become so absorbed 
The prophet by the prophet's heaven-lit soul that he himself person- 
lost in God. a t es the Holy One, and speaks in Jehovah's name. So 
we understand the later chapters of Isaiah, where the person of the 
prophet sinks comparatively out of sight, and Jehovah announces 
himself as the speaker. So, too, Zechariah announces the word of 
Jehovah touching " the flock of slaughter " Zech. xi, 4), but as he 
proceeds with the divine oracle, he seems to lose the consciousness 
of his own distinct personality, and to speak in the name and per- 
son of his Lord (vers. 10-14). 1 

A later and mysterious manifestation of spiritual ecstasy appears 
in the New Testament glossolaly, or gift of speaking 
■peaking with with tongues. Among the signs to follow those who 
tongae8 ' should believe through the apostles' preaching, a speak- 

ing with "new* tongues " was specified (Mark xvi, 17); and the dis- 
ciples were commanded by Jesus to tarry in the city of Jerusalem 
until they were clothed with power from on high (Luke xxiv, 49). 
On the day of Pentecost " there came suddenly from heaven a sound 
as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting, and there appeared unto them self -distributing (duqie- 
ptt-ofievcu) tongues as of fire, and it sat upon each one of them, and 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and they began to speak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance" (Acts ii, 3, 4). 
A like display was manifest at the conversion of Cornelius (Acts 
x, 46), and when, after their baptism, Paul laid his hands upon the 
twelve disciples of John the Baptist whom, he found at Epheeus 
(Acts xix, 6). But the most extensive treatment of the subject is 
found in 1 Cor. xiv, with which are to be compared also the inci- 
dental references in chaps, xii, 10, 28, and xiii, 1. From this Cor- 
inthian epistle it appears, (1) that it was a supernatural gift, a 
divine x^9 ia f Aa 9 that marked with a measure of novelty the first 
outgoings of the Gospel of Christ. (2) There were different kinds 
(yevi] 9 sorts, classes, 1 Cor. xii, 10) of tongues. (3) The speaking 
with tongues was a speaking unto God rather than man (xiv, 2) and 
an utterance of mysteries, which edified the subjective spirit of the 

• " The prophet himself sometimes speaks from God,** observes Delitzsch, '* some- 
times God himself speaks from the prophet ; sometimes the divine Ego asserts itself 
with a supreme power that absorbs all other, sometimes the human in the entire ful- 
ness of sanctified humanity ; but in both cases it is the personality of the prophet, in 
the totality of its pneumatico- psychical powers, which becomes the more active or pas- 
sive organ of God." — Biblical Psychology, p. 421. 

• The word aaivaif, new^ is omitted by several of the chief MS. authorities for the 
close of Mark's Gospel. In Westcott and Hort's edition of the Greek Testament the 
word is placed in the margin, but omitted from the text. 
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speaker (ver. 4), but was unintelligible to the common understand- 
ing (vovf, ver. 14). (4) The speaking with tongues took the form 
of worship, and manifested itself in prayer, singing, and thanks- 
giving (vera. 14-16). (5) Though edifying to the speaker, it did 
not tend to edify the Church unless one gifted with the interpreta- 
tion of tongues, either the speaker himself or another, explained 
what was uttered. (6) It was a sign to the unbeliever, accompanied 
probably with such evidences of the supernatural as, at first, to im- 
press the hearer with a sense of awe, but calculated on the whole 
to lead such as had no sympathy with the Gospel to say that these 
speakers were either mad or filled with wine (ver. 23 ; comp. ActB 
ii, 13). (7) It was a gift for which one might thank God (ver. 18), 
and not to be forbidden in the Church (ver. 39), but was to be cov- 
eted less than other charisms, and, especially, less than the gift of 
prophesying unto the edifying of the Church (vers. 1, 5, 19); for 
" greater is he who prophesies than he who speaks with tongues, 
except he interpret." 

Such is substantially what Paul says of this remarkable gift. On 
the day of Pentecost it took the form of appropriating y^^ teooau 
the various dialects of the hearers, so as to fill them all ai Giossoiaiy 
with amazement and wonder (Acts ii, 5-12). This, how- s y mb ? lical - 
ever, appears to have been an exceptional manifestation, perhaps a 
miraculous exhibition, for a symbolic purpose, of all the kinds of 
tongues (comp. 1 Cor. xii, 10), which on other occasions were separ- 
ate and individually distinct. Certainly the speaking with tongues 
in the Corinthian church was accompanied by no such effect upon 
the hearers as on the day of Pentecost. The once prevalent notion 
that this glossolaly was a supernatural gift, by which the first 
preachers of the Gospel were enabled to proclaim the word of life 
in the various languages of foreign nations, has little in its favour. 
There is no intimation, outside of the miracle of Pentecost, that 
this gift ever served such a purpose. And that miracle, whatever 
its real nature, seems rather like a symbolical sign, signifying that 
the confusion of tongues, which came as a curse at Babel, should be 
counteracted and abolished by the Gospel of the new life, then 
just breaking in heavenly charismatic power upon the world. 1 
That evangelic word was destined to become potent in all the Ian 
guages of men, and by the living voice of preachers, and through 
the written volume, utter its heavenly messages to the nations, un- 
til all should know the Lord. 

1 Poena linguarum dispersit homines (Gen. xi); donum linguarum disperses in imam 
populum col legit (The punishment of tongues scattered men abroad; the gift of tongues 
gathered the dispersed into one people). — Grotius, Annotations on Acts, ii, 8. 
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The exact nature of the New Testament glossolaly it is probably 
now impossible to define. It may have been, in some instances, a 
soul-ecstasy, in which men worshipped strangely, and lost control of 
a part of their faculties. Something like this was experienced by 
GkMsoUft a ^ au * wnen k® met the band of prophets (1 Sam. x, 9-12), 
mysterious and when, at a later time, he prophesied before Samuel, 
power * and fell down under the power of the Spirit of God 

(1 Sam. xix, 23, 24). At other times it may have been a condition 
of receiving visions and revelations of God, as when Paul was 
caught up to paradise, " and heard unspeakable words, which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter " (2 Cor. xii, 4). Possibly in that heav- 
enly rapture this apostle received his conception of " the tongues of 
■the angels" (1 Cor. xiii, l). 1 But whatever its real nature, it was 
essentially an ecstatic speaking of mysteries (1 Cor. xiv, 2), involv- 
ing such a divine communion with God as lifted the spirit of the 
rapt believer into the realm of the unseen and eternal, and pro- 
duced in him an awe-inspiring sense of supernatural exaltation.* 

1 According to Stanley, the gift of tongues " was a trance or ecstasy, which, in mo- 
ments of great religious fervour, especially at the moment of conversion, seized the 
early believers ; and this fervour vented itself in expressions of thanksgiving, in frag- 
ments of psalmody or hymnody and prayer, which to the speaker himself conveyed an 
irresistible sense of communion with God, and to the bystander an impression of 
some extraordinary manifestation of power, but not necessarily any instruction or 
teaching, and sometimes even having the appearance of wild excitement, like that of 
madness or intoxication. It was the most emphatic sign to each individual believer 
that a power mightier than his own was come into the world ; and in those who, like 
the Apostle Paul, possessed this gift in a high degree, ' speaking with tongues more 
than they all,' it would, when combined with the other more remarkable gifts which 
he possessed, form a fitting mood for the reception of * God's secrets ' (jtvarqfHa), and 
of ( unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for man to utter,* * being caught into 
the third heaven,' and into 'Paradise.' And thus the nearest written example of 
this gift is that exhibited in the abrupt style and the strange visions of the Apoca- 
lypse, in which, almost in the words of St. Paul, the prophet is described as being 4 in 
the Spirit on the Lord's day,' and 4 hearing a voice as of a trumpet,' and seeing * a 
door open in heaven,' and * a throne set in heaven,' and * the New Jerusalem,' * the 
river of life,' and 4 the tree of life.' " — Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, pp. 
246, 247. London, 1876. 

■See Rossteuscher, Gabe derSprachen (Marb., 1850); Hilgenfeld, Glossolalie in der 
alten Kirche (Lpz., 1850); Neander, Planting and Training of the Christian Church 
(New ed., New York, 1864), Book I, chap, i; Schaff, Hist, of the Christian Church 
(New ed., New York, 1882), vol. i, pp. 230-242; Stanley, St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians, Introductory Dissertation to chap, xiv; Kling on the Corinthians (in 
Lange's Biblework), pp. 282-301, Amer. ed., translated and enlarged by Dr. Poor; 
Keim, article Zungenreden, in Herzog's Real-Encyclopadie (vol. xviii, ed. Gotha, 
1864); Plumpt re's article on the Gift of Tongues in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PROPHECY AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 

A thorough interpretation of the prophetic portions of the holy 
Scripture is largely dependent upon a mastery of the principles 
and laws of figurative language, and of types and symbols. It re- 
quires also some acquaintance with the nature of vision-seeing ec- 
stacy and dreams. The foregoing chapters have, therefore, been a 
necessary preparation for an intelligent study of those more ab- 
struse writings, which have continuously exercised the most gifted 
minds of the Church, and yet have been most variously interpreted. 

Inspired oracles, forecasting the future, wrought out with every 
variety of figurative speech, and often embodied in 
type and symbol, are interspersed throughout the entire scope of scrip- 
Scriptures, and constitute a uniting bond between the turePp °P !iec y* 
Old Testament and the New. The first great prophecy was uttered 
in Paradise, where man originally 'sinned and first felt the need of 
a Redeemer. It was repeated in many forms and portions as years 
and centuries passed. The Christ of God, the mighty Prophet, 
Priest, and King, was its loftiest theme ; but it also dealt so copi- 
ously with all man's relations to God and to the world, with human 
hopes and fears, with civil governments and national responsibili- 
ties, with divine laws and purposes, that its written records are a 
textbook of divine counsel for all time. 1 

Prophesying, according to the Scriptures, is not primarily a pre- 
diction of future events. The Hebrew word for prophet, N^J, 

1 The subjects of prophecy varied. Whilst it was all directed to one general de- 
sign, in the evidence and support of religion, there was a diversity in the adminis- 
tration of the Spirit in respect of that design. In Paradise, it gave the first hope of 
a Redeemer. After the deluge, it established the peace of the natural world. In 
Abraham it founded the double covenant of Canaan and the Gospel. In the age of 
the law, it spoke of the second prophet, and foreshadowed, in types, the Christian 
doctrine, but foretold most largely the future fate of the selected people, who were 
placed under that preparatory dispensation. In the time of David it revealed the 
Gospel kingdom, with the promise of the temporal. In the days of the later prophets 
it presignified the changes of the Mosaic covenant, embraced the history of the chief 
pagan kingdoms, and completed the annunciation of the Messiah and his work of 
redemption. After the captivity, it gave a last and more urgent information of the 
approaching advent of the Gospel. — Davison, Discourses on Prophecy, pp. 865, 366. 
Oxford, 1834. 
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signifies one who speaks under the pressure of a divine fervour, 1 
Prophecy not an( * tne P r0 P net * 8 especially to be regarded as one who 
merely predic- bears a divine message, and acts as the spokesman of 
ance of Gocrg the Almighty. Aaron was divinely appointed as the 
trath - spokesman of Moses, to repeat God's word from his 

mouth (Exod. iv, 16), and thereby was Moses made as God to 
Pharaoh, and Aaron served as his prophet (K % ?J, Exod. vii, 1). 
Hence the prophet is the announcer of a divine message, and that 
message may refer to the past, the present, or the future. It may 
be a revelation, a warning, a rebuke, an exhortation, a promise, or 
a prediction. The bearer of such a message is appropriately called 
a "man of God" (1 Kings xiii, 1 ; 2 Kings iv, 7, 9), and a "man of 
the Spirit " (Hos. ix, 7). It is important also to observe that a very 
large proportion of the Old Testament prophetical books consists 
of warning, expostulation, and rebuke; and there are intimations 
of many unwritten prophecies of this character. "The prophets," 
says Fairbairn, " were in a peculiar sense the spiritual watchmen of 
Judah and Israel, the representatives of divine truth and holiness, 
whose part it was to keep a wakeful and jealous eye upon the man- 
ners of the times, to detect and reprove the symptoms of defection 
which appeared, and by every means in their power foster and en- 
courage the spirit of real godliness. And such pre-eminently was 
Elijah, who is therefore taken in the Scripture as the type of the 
whole prophetical order in the earlier stages of its development ; a 
man of heroic energy of action rather than of prolific thought and 
elevating discourse. The words he spoke were few, but they were 
words spoken as from the secret place of thunder, and seemed more 
like decrees issuing from the presence of the Eternal than the utter- 
ances of one of like passions with those whom he addressed."* 

1 Gcseniu8 derives the word from the root K2J, equivalent to JJ33, to boil forth ; to 
gush out ; to Jlow, as a fountain. Hence the idea of one upon whom the vision-seeing 
ecstacy falls ; or of one who is borne along and carried aloft by a supernatural in- 
spiration (i/to irvei>fiarog dylov ^epo/jevoi; 2 Pet. i, 21). " Hebrew prophecy, like the 
Hebrew people, stands without parallel in the history of the world. Other nations 
have had their oracles, diviners, augurs, soothsayers, necromancers. The Hebrews 
alone have possessed prophets and a prophetic literature. It is useless, therefore, to 
go to the manticfrni of the heathen to get light as to the nature of Hebrew prophecy. 
To follow the rabbis of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is just as vain. The 
only reliable sources of information on the subject are the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments." — M'Call, in Aids to Faith, p. 97. On the distinction between the 
prophet (&T33) and the 6eer (nflh, and nth) see Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for 
Christ (Hampton Lectures), pp. 68-86. Boston, 1870. 

3 Prophecy, viewed in respect to its Distinctive Nature, Special Functions, and 
Proper Interpretation, p. 37. N. Y., 1866. Philippi (Commentary on Romans xii, 6) 
observes that " the New Testament idea of the prophetic office is essentially identical 
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It is principally those portions of the prophetic Scriptures which 
forecast the future that call for special hermeneutics. only prophecies 
Being exceptional in their character, they demand £11 to* speSS 
exceptional study and care in interpretation. Other nermeneuties. 
prophecies, consisting mainly of rebuke, expostulation, or warning, 
are so readily apprehended by the common mind as to need no 
extended explanation. Avoiding, on the one side, the extreme lit- 
eralistic error that the biblical predictions are " history written be- 
forehand," and on the other, the rationalistic notions that they are 
either happy guesses of the probable outcome of impending events, 
or else a peculiar portraiture of them after they had taken place 
(vaticinium post eventum), we accept these predictions as divine 
oracles of events that were subsequently to come to pass, but so 
expressed in figure and symbol as to demand great care on the part 
of him who would understand and interpret them. When we deny 
that prophecy is a history of events before they come to pass, we 
mean to say that prophecy is in no proper sense history. 
History is the record of what has already occurred; diction should 
prediction is a foretelling of what is to come, and near- notbe confused, 
ly always in some form of statement or revelation that takes it out- 
side of the line of literal narrative. There are cases, indeed, where 
the prediction is a specific declaration of incidents of the simplest 
character; as when Samuel foretold to Saul the particular events 
that would befall him on his return to Gibeah (1 Sam. x, 3-6) ; but 
it is misleading to call even such predictions a history of future 
events, for it is a confusion of the proper usage of words. There 
is an element of mystery about all predictions, and those of greatest 
moment in the Scriptures are clothed in a symbolic drapery. 1 

with that of the Old Testament. Prophets are men who, inspired by the Spirit of 
God, and impelled to theopneustic discourse, partly remove the veil from the future 
(Rev. i, 8; xxii, 7, 10; John xi, 51 ; Acts xi, 27, 28 ; xxi, 10, 11. Comp. 1 Pet. i, 10}— 
partly make known concealed facts of the present, either in discovering the secret 
counsel and will of God (Luke i, 67 ; Acta xiii, 1 ; Eph. iii, 6), or in disclosing the hid- 
den thoughts of man (1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25), and dragging into light his unknown deeds 
(Matt xxvi, 68; Mark xiv, 65; Luke xxii, 64; John iv, 19)— partly dispense to their 
hearers instruction, comfort, exhortation, in animated, powerfully impassioned lan- 
guage, going far beyond the wonted limits of the capacity for teaching, which, although 
spiritual, still confines itself within the forms of reason (Matt, vii, 28, 29; Luke 
xxiv, 19; John vii, 40; Acts xv, 32; 1 Cor. xiv, 3, 4, 31)." 

1 Fairbairn has an able chapter on " The place of prophecy in history, and the 
organic connexion of the one with the other" (Prophecy, pp. 33-53). He traces the 
beginning and growth of prophecy in the sacred history, showing how "it appears 
somewhat like a river, small in its beginnings, and though still proceeding, yet often 
losing itself for ages under ground, then bursting forth anew with increased volume, 
and at last rising into a swollen stream — greatest by far when it has come within 
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In order to a proper interpretation of prophecy three things are 
Fundamental to ^ e particularly studied, (1) the organic relations and 
principles. inter-dependence of the principal predictions on record ; 
(2) the usage and import of figures and symbols; and (3) analysis 
and comparison of similar prophecies, especially such as have been 
divinely interpreted, and such as have been clearly fulfilled. 

1. Obganic Relations of Prophecy. 
In studying the general structure and organic relations of the 
great prophecies, it will be seen that they are first presented in 
broad and bold outline, and subsequently expanded in their minor 
details. Thus the first great prophecy on record (Gen. iii, 15) is a 
brief but far-reaching announcement of the long conflict between 
good and evil, as these opposing principles, with all their forces, 
connect themselves with the Promised Seed of the woman on the 
Progressive one .side, and the old serpent, the devil, on the other, 
character of r t may be said that all other prophecies of the Christ 

Messianic J r r 

prophecy. and the kingdom of God are comprehended in the 
protevangdium as in a germ. From this point onward through the 
Scripture revelations the successive prophecies sustain a noticeably 
progressive character. Varying ideas of the Promised Seed appear 
in the prophecy of Noah (Gen. ix, 26, 27), and the repeated prom- 
ises to Abraham (Gen. xii, 3; xvii, 2-8; xviii, 18). These Mes- 
sianic predictions became more definite as they were repeatedly 
confirmed to Isaac, to Jacob, to Judah, and to the house of David. 
They constitute the noblest psalms and the grandest portions of 
the Greater and the Lesser Prophets. Taken separately, these dif- 
ferent predictions are of a fragmentary character; each prophet 

prospect of its termination " (p. 33). He observes further (p. 43) : " Prophecy, there- 
fore, being from the very first inseparably linked with the plan of grace unfolded in 
Scripture, is, at the same time, the necessary concomitant of sacred history. The two 
mutually act and react on each other. Prophecy gives birth to the history ; the his- 
tory, in turn, as it moves onward to its destined completion, at once fulfils prophecies 
already given, and calls forth further revelations. And so far from possessing the 
character of an excrescence, or existing merely as an anomaly in the procedure of God 
toward men, prophecy cannot even be rightly understood unless viewed in the rela- 
tion to the order of the divine dispensations, and its actual place in history. . . . 
However closely related the two are to each other, they still have their own distinc- 
tive characteristics and, through these, their respective ends to serve. History is the 
occasion of prophecy, but not its measure ; for prophecy rises above history, borne 
aloft by wings which carry it far above the present, and which it derives, not from 
the past occurrences of which history takes cognizance, but from Him to whom the 
future and the past are alike known. It is the communication of so much of his own 
supernatural light as he sees fit to let down upon the dark movements of history, to 
show whither they are conducting." 
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knew or caught glimpses of the Messianic future only in part, and 

he prophesied in part (1 Cor. xiii, 9) ; but when the Christ himself 

appeared, and fulfilled the prophecies, then all these fragmentary 

parts were seen to form a gl&rious harmony. 1 

The oracle of Balaam touching Moab, Edom, Aroalek, the Ken- 

ites, Asshur, and the power from the side of Chittim _ .... 
„ . x . , , * Repetitions of 

(Num. xxiv, 17-24), is the prophetic germ of many oracles against 

later oracles against these and similar enemies of the neathenDower8 ' 
chosen people. Amos long after takes up the prophetic word, and 
speaks more fully against Damascus, Oaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, 
and Moab, and does not except even Judah and Israel (Amos i 
and ii). Compare also Isaiah's burden-prophecies (#fyp) against 
Babylon, Moab, Damascus, Ethiopia, Egypt, Media, Edom, Arabia, 
and Tyre (Isa. xiii-xxiii), in which we observe the minatory sen- 
tence uttered against these heathen powers in great detail. And 
as Balaam noticed the affliction of Eber, (i. e., Israel) in connexion 
with his last-named hostile power from Chittim (Num. xxiv, 24), so 
Isaiah introduces the "burden of the valley of vision" (Isa. xxii, 1) 
just before announcing the" overthrow of Tyre (Isa. xxiii, 1). Jer- 
emiah devotes chapters xlvi to H to the announcement of judg- 
ments upon Egypt, Philistia, Moab, Ammon, Edom, Damascus, 
Kedar, Hazor, Elam, and Babylon, and amid these utterances of 
coming wrath are intimations of Israel's dispersion and sorrow 
(comp. chap. 1, 17-20, 33; li, 5, 6, 45). Compare also EzekiePs 
seven oracles against Ammon, Moab, Edom, Philistia, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Egypt (Ezek. xxv to xxxii). 

In noticeable analogy with the repetition of similar prophecies by 
different prophets, is the repetition of the same prophecy by one 
and the same prophet. 

The vision of the four great beasts, in Dan. vii, is essentially a 
repetition of the vision of the great image in chapter ii. Banters two 
The same four great world-powers are denoted in these 5SJ»!uSS^5 
prophecies; but, as has often been observed, the imagery compared, 
is varied according to the relative standpoint of the king and the 
prophet. "As presented to the view of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
worldly power was seen only in its external aspect, under the form 
of a colossal image possessing the likeness of a man, and in its more 

1 In the redemptive system of the Old Testament we see the unfolding germ whose 
flower and fruit appear under the New Covenant. The child Israel is trained by the 
pedagogy of prophecy for the manhood of Messianic times. The redemption of tho 
law and the prophets is realized in him who* came to fulfil ihe law and the prophets. 
And thus the Messianic prophecy of the Old Testament may be rogarded as the New 
Testament in the Old. — Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, p. 63. New York, 1886. 
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conspicuous parts composed of , the shining and precious metals; 
while the divine kingdom appeared in the meaner aspect of a stone, 
without ornament or beauty, with nothing, indeed, to distinguish it 
but its resistless energy and perpetual duration. Daniel's visions,- 
on the other hand, direct the eye into the interior of things, strip 
the earthly kingdoms of their false glory by exhibiting them under 
the aspects of wild beasts and nameless monsters (such as are every- 
where to be seen in the grotesque sculptures and painted entabla- 
tures of Babylon), and reserve the human form, in conformity with 
its divine, original, and true idea, to stand as the representative of 
the kingdom of God, which is composed of the saints of the Most 
High, and holds the truth that is destined to prevail over all error 
and ungodliness of men." l 

So, again, the impressiva vision of the ram and the he-goat, in 
The little horn Dan. viii, is but a repetition from another standpoint 
Mdrfii, Mbe (Shushan, in Elam, a chief seat of the Medo-Persian 
name power monarchy) of the previous vision of the third and fourth 
prophetic as- leasts. Differences in detail appear according to the 
P 6018 - analogy of all such repeate cf prophecies, but these minor 

differences should not be allowed to obscure and obliterate the 
great fundamental analogies. Few expositors of any note have 
doubted that the little horn of Dan. viii, 9, denoted Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the bitter persecutor of the Jews, who "spoiled the 
temple, and put a stop to the constant practice of offering a daily 
sacrifice of expiation for three years and six months." ■ The first 
and most natural presumption is that the little horn of chap, vii, 8, 
denotes the same impious and violent persecutor. The fact that 
one prophecy delineates the impiety and violence of this enemy 
more fully than another is no evidence that two different persons 
are intended. Otherwise the still fuller delineation of this mon- 
ster of iniquity, given in chap, xi, must on this sole ground be re- 
ferred to yet another person. The statements that the little horn 
of chap, vii, 8 came up between the ten horns, and rooted up three 
of them, and that of chap, viii, 9 came out from one of the four 
horns of the he-goat, can have no force in disproving the identity 
of the little horns in both passages unless it is assumed that the four 
horns of chap, viii, 8 are identical with the ten horns of chap, vii, 7 
— an assumption which no one will allow. These are but the minor 
variations called for by the different positions occupied by the 
prophet in the different visions. If we understand the ten horns 
of chap, vii, 7 as a round number denoting the kings more fully 

^airbairn on Prophecy, p. 122. 

* Joeephus, Wars, i, 1. Comp. Ant, xii, 5, 4, and 1 Maccabees L 
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described in chap, xi, and the four conspicuous horns of chap, via, 8 
as the four notable successors of Alexander, the harmony of the 
two visions will be readily apparent. From one point of view the 
great horn (Alexander) was succeeded by ten horns, and also a lit- 
tle horn more notable in some respects than any of the ten; from 
another standpoint the great horn was seen to be followed by 
four notable horns (the famous Diadochoi), from the stump of 
one of which (Seleucus) came forth Antiochus Epiphanes. Only 
a failure to note the repetition of prophecies under various forms, 
and from different points of view, occasions the trouble which 
some have found in identifying prophecies of essentially the same 
great events. 1 

According to the principle here illustrated the still more minute 
prophecy of the later period of the Grreco-Macedonian other prophet- 
Empire, in Dan. xi, is seen to travel over much of the to repetitions, 
same field as those of chapters vii and viii. In the same manner 
we should naturally presume that the seven vials of the seven last 
plagues in Rev. xvi are intended to correspond with the seven woe- 
trumpets of chapters viii-xi. The striking resemblances between 
the two are such as to force a conviction that the terrible woes 

1 Pusey's discussion of this subject (Lectures on Daniel, Oxford, 1868) is an illustra- 
tion of the ddgmatic way in which a writer may magnify and mystify the merely for- 
mal and structural differences of visions. He affirms (p. 91) : " The four-horned he- 
goat cannot agree with the fourth empire, whose division into ten is marked by the ten 
horns of the terrible beast and the ten toes of the image. Nor can the heavy ram, 
with its two horns, be identified with the superhuman swiftness of the four-headed 
leopard." But, according to Pusey, the two-horned ram of chap, viii, 8, 4, corre- 
spond? with the bear of chap, vii, 5, and the he-goat corresponds with the four-winged 
and four-headed leopard of chap, vii, 6. If, then, a ram with two horns " pushing 
westward, and northward, and southward, etc." (viii, 4), agrees with a bear having no 
horns at all, and, so far from pushing in any direction, is merely " raised up on one 
side ready to use the arm in which its chief strength lies," and " lifts itself up heav- 
ily, in contrast with the winged rapidity of the Chaldean conquests " (Pusey, p. 72), 
and holds three ribs in its teeth — with what consistency can it be claimed that the 
differences in the descriptions of the little horns of chaps, vii and viii must be fun- 
damental ? Pusey has no difficulty in harmonizing a he-goat having one notable horn, 
and then four horns in its place, and one little horn branching out of one of the four, 
with a leopard having four wings and four heads ; but he pronounces it impossible 
for a goat which at one stage has one horn, and at another four, to agree with a ter- 
rible beast which at one period had ten horns I It is, forsooth, easy to harmonize an 
animal having one horn and four horns, with an animal having four heads and four 
wings, and no horns at all ; but impossible to believe that a goat having one horn, 
and afterward four horns, can agree with a beast having ten horns t Such incon- 
sistency cannot be based upon sound hermeneutical principles. See Zockler on Dan- 
iel in loco, translated and annotated by Strong hi the American edition of Lange's 
Hblework. 
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denoted by the trumpets are substantially identical with the plagues 
denoted by the vials of wrath. A contrary opinion would make 
the case a remarkable exception to the analogy of prophecy, and 
should not be accepted without the most convincing reasons. 

2. Figurative and Symbolical Style of Prophecy. 

The' fact already observed, that the word of prophecy was re- 

imagery tbe ce * ve d by visions and dreams, and in a state of ecstacy, 

most natural accounts largely for the further fact that so great a 

pressing revel portion of the prophetic Scriptures is set forth in figur- 

lations ob- ative language and in symbol. 1 This important fact is 
tained by vis- i. , , , • i_ .. . ... j 

tons and too often overlooked in prophetic interpretation, and 

dreams. hence has arisen the misleading doctrine that prophecy 

is "history written beforehand." Accepting such an idea, one is 
prone to press the literal meaning of all passages which may, by any 
possibility, admit of such a construction ; and hence the endless con- 
troversies and vagaries in the exposition of the prophetical Scrip- 
tures^ But observe for a moment the style and diction of the great 
predictions. The first one on record announces a standing enmity 
between the serpent and the woman and their progeny; and, ad- 
dressing the serpent, God says: "He shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel" (Gen. iii, 15). There have not been 
wanting literalists who have applied the prophecy to the enmity 
between men and serpents, and who declare that it is fulfilled when- 
ever a serpent bites a man, or whenever a man crushes a serpent's 
head. But such an interpretation of the passage has never been 
able to command any general acceptance. Its deeper import re- 
specting the children of light and the children of darkness, and 

1 The fundamental reason of the figurative style, which is so prominent a charac- 
teristic of prophecy, must be sought in the mode of revelation by vision. In the 
higher species of prophecy, which was connected with no ecstatic elevation on the 
part of the writer, but with his ordinary frame of mind ; that, namely, of which the 
most eminent examples are to be found in Mose9 and Christ ; the language employed 
does not, in general, differ from the style of ordinary discourse. But prophecy, in 
the more special and peculiar sense, having been not only framed on purpose to veil 
while it announced the future, but also communicated in vision to the prophets, most 
have largely consisted of figurative representations ; for, as in vision it is the im- 
aginative faculty that is more immediately called into play, images were necessary to 
make on it the fitting impressions, and these impressions could only be conveyed to 
others by means of figurative representations. Hence the two, prophetic visions and 
figurative representations, are coupled together by the prophet Hosea (xii, 10) as the 
proper correlatives of each other : " I have also spoken by the prophets, and I have 
multiplied visions and used similitudes by the ministry of the prophets."— Fairbairn 
on Prophecy, p. 147. 
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their respective heads (Messiah and Satan), has been universally rec- 
ognized by the best interpreters. "It is a sign and witness," says 
Fairbairn, " set up at the very threshold of the prophetic nurbaim on 
territory, showing how much prophecy, in the general Gea - m ' 15 - 
form of its announcements, might be expected to take its hue and as- 
pect from the occasion and circumstances that gave rise to it; how 
it would serve itself of things seen and present as a symbolical 
cover under which to exhibit a perspective of things which were to 
be hereafter; and how, even when there might be a certain fulfil- 
ment of what was written according to the letter, the terms of the 
prediction might yet be such as to make it evident that something 
of a higher kind was required properly to verify its meaning. 
Such plainly was the case with respect to the prediction at the fall ; 
and in proof that it must be so read and understood, some of the 
later intimations of prophecy, which are founded upon the address 
to the serpent, vary the precise form of the representation which 
they give of the ultimate termination of the conflict. Thus Isaiah, 
when descanting on the peace and blessedness of Messiah's king- 
dom, tells us not of the serpent's head being bruised, but of his 
power to hurt being destroyed; of dust being his meat, and of the 
child playing upon his hole (chapters xi, 8, 9; lxv, 25). It is the same 
truth again that appears at the close of the Apocalypse under the 
still different form of chaining the old serpent, and casting him into 
the bottomless pit, that he might not deceive the nations any more 
(Rev. xx, 2, 3) ; his power to deceive in the one case corresponding 
to his liberty to bruise the heel in the other, and his being chained 
and imprisoned in the bottomless pit to the threatened bruising of 
his head." l 

In like manner we note that Jacob's dying prophecy (Gen. xlix) 
is written in the highest style of poetic fervour and of Poetic form 
figurative speech. All the events of the patriarch's life JJ^ 8 *,*£££! 
and the storied fulness of the future moved his soul, cies. 
and gave emotion to his words. The oracles of Balaam and the 
songs of Moses are of the same high order. The Messianic 
psalms abound with simile and metaphor, drawn from the heavens, 
the earth, and the seas. The prophetical books are mostly written 
in the forms and spirit of Hebrew poetry, and, in predictions of 
notable events, the language often rises to forms of statement, 
which, to an occidental critic, might seem a hyperbolical extrava- 
gance. Take, for example, the following "burden of Babylon" 
which Isaiah saw (ntn), and note the excessive emotion and the 
boldness of figures (Isa. xiii, 2-13): 

1 Fairbairn on Prophecy, p. 102. 
21 
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2 On a mountain bare set up a signal ; 

Lift up a voice to them ; wave a hand. 

And they shall enter gates of nobles. 
8 Also I have called my mighty ones for my anger — 

Those that exult proudly in my glory. 

4 Voice of a multitude in the mountains, as of much people ; 
Voice of a tumult of kingdoms of nations assembled, 
Jehovah of hosts mustering a host of battle ; 

5 Coming from a land afar, 
From the end of the heavens — 
Jehovah and the instruments of his fury, 
To lay waste all the land. 

6 Howl ye! For near is the day of Jehovah ; 
As a destruction from Shaddai shall it come. 

7 Therefore shall all hands become slack, 
And every heart of man shall melt. 

8 And they shall be in trepidation ; 
Writhiags and throes shall seize them ; 

As the travailing woman shall they twist in pain. 
Each at his neighbour they shall look astonished, 
Their faces, faces of flames. 

9 Behold, the day of Jehovah comes ; 
Cruel — and wrath, and burning of anger, 
To make the land a desolation, 

And her sinners will be destroyed out of her. 

10 For the stars of the heavens and their constellations 
Shall not shed forth their light ; 

Dark has the sun become in his going forth, 
And the moon will not cause her light to shine. 

11 And I will visit upon the world evil, 
And upon the wicked their iniquity. 

And I will cause the arrogance of the proud to cease, 
And the haughtiness of the lawless I bring low. 

12 I will make men rarer than refined gold, 
And mankind than the gold of Ophir. 

18 Therefore I will make heaven tremble, 
And the land shall shake from her place, 
In the overflowing wrath of Jehovah of hosts, 
And in the day of the burning of his anger. 

It has never been questioned by the best interpreters that the 
Refers to the above passage refers to the overthrow of Babylon by the 
toil of Babylon. Medes. The heading of the chapter, and the specific 
statements that follow (verses 17, 19), put this beyond all doubt. 
And yet it is done, according to the prophet, by Jehovah, who 
musters his host of mighty heroes from the end of the heavens, 
causes a tumultuous noise of kingdoms of nations,' fills human 
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hearts with trembling, and despair, and throes of agony, shakes 
heaven and earth, and blots out sun, and moon, and stars. This 
fearful judgment of Babylon is called " the day of Jehovah," " the 
day of the burning of his auger." Standing in the forefront of 
Isaiah's oracles against the heathen world-powers, it is a classic 
passage of the kind, and its style and imagery would naturally be 
followed by other prophets when announcing similar judgments. 1 

Such highly emotional and figurative passages are common to all 
the prophetic writers, but in the so-called apocalyptic Prominence of 
prophets we note a peculiar prominence of symbolism. 5pocS y p tie 
In its earlier and yet undeveloped form it first strikes our books, 
attention in the Book of Joel, which may be called the oldest apoca- 
lypse. But its fuller development appears among the later proph- 
ets, Daniel, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, and its perfected structure in 
the -New Testament Apocalypse of John. In the exposition, there- 
fore, of this class of prophecies it is of the first importance to apply 
with judgment and skill the hermeneutical principles of biblical 
symbolism. This process requires, especially, three Three henne- 
things: (1) That we be able clearly to discriminate and 352tobe2l 
determine what are symbols and what are not; (2) that served, 
the symbols be contemplated in their broad and striking aspects 
rather than their incidental points of resemblance; and (3) that 
they be amply compared as to their general import and usage, so 
that a uniform and self -consistent method be followed in their in- 
terpretation. A failure to observe the first of these will lead to 
endless confusion of the symbolical and the literal. A failure in 
the second tends to magnify minute and unimportant points to the 
obscuring of the greater lessons, and to the misapprehension, oft- 
times, of the scope and import of the whole. Not a few interpret- 
ers have put great stress upon the import of the ten toes of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image (Dan. ii, 41, 42), and have searched to find ten 
kings to correspond; whereas, from aught that appears to the con- 
trary, the image may have had twelve toes, like the giant of Gath 

,u Such passages/' says Fairbairn, "are not to be regarded simply as highly 
wrought descriptions in the peculiar style of oriental poetry, possessing but a slender 
foundation of nature to rest upon. On the contrary they have their correspondence 
in the literature of all nations, and their justification in the natural workings of the 
human mind ; we mean its workings when under circumstances which tend to bring 
the faculty of imagination into vigorous play, much as it was acted on with the 
prophets when, in ecstacy, they received divine revelations. For it is the character- 
istic of this faculty when possessed in great strength, and operated upon by stirring 
events such as mighty revolutions and distressing calamities, that it fuses every ob- 
ject by its intense radiation, and brings them into harmony with Its own prevailing 
passion or feeling." — Prophecy, p. 158. 
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(2 Sam. xxi, 20). A care to observe the third rule will enable one 
to note the differences as well as the likeness of similar symbols, 
and save him from the error of supposing that the same symbol, 
when employed by two different writers, must denote the same 
power, person, or event. 

3. Analysis and Comparison of Similar Prophecies. 

Not only are the same, or like figures and symbols, employed by 
different prophets, but also many whole prophecies are so like one 
another in their general form and import as to require of the inter- 
preter a minute comparison. Thus only can he distinguish things 
which are alike and things which differ. 

First we observe numerous instances in which one prophet ap- 
verbai anaio- pears to quote from another. Isa. ii, 1-4 is almost iden- 
&**• tical with Micah iv, 1-3, and it has been a problem of 

critics to determine whether Isaiah quoted from Micah, or Micah 
from Isaiah, or both of them from an older prophet now unknown. 
Jeremiah's prophecy against Edom (xlix, 7-22) is appropriated 
largely from Obadiah. The Epistle of Jude and the second chap- 
ter of Peter's Second Epistle furnish a similar analogy. A compar- 
ison of the oracles against the heathen nations by Balaam, Amos, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as already indicated, shows many 
verbal parallels. From all which it appears that these sacred writ- 
ers freely appropriated forms of expression from each other as from 
a common treasure house. 1 The word of God, once uttered by an 
inspired man, became the common property of the chosen people, 
and was used by them as times and occasions served. 

The twofold presentation of prophetic revelations, both of vis- 
Twofoid pre- ions and of dreams, demands particular attention. It 
propheu" rev- is ** r8t brought to our attention in the dreams of Joseph 
eiations. and of Pharaoh, and as we have seen above (pp. 306, 

307), the double dream was, in its significance, but one, and the 
repetition under different symbols was the divine method of inten- 
sifying the impression, and indicating the certainty of the things 
revealed. " As to the doubling of the dream to Pharaoh twice, it 
is because the word ("97- » *hi& particular revelation) from God 
is established, and God is hastening to accomplish it " (Gen. xli, 32). 
A principle of prophetic interpretation so explicitly enunciated 
in the earliest records of divine revelation deserves to be made 

1 " Such verbal repetitions,*' says Hengstenberg, " must not be, by any means, con- 
sidered as unintentional reminiscences. They served to exhibit that the prophets ac- 
knowledged one another as the organs of the Holy Spirit" — Christology, vol. i, 
p. 291. 
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prominent. 1 It serves as a key to the explanation of many of the 
most difficult questions involved in the apocalyptic Scriptures. We 
shall have occasion to illustrate this principle more fully in treating 
the visions of Daniel and John. 

It is important, furthermore, to study the analogies of imagery 
in the apocalyptic portions of prophecy. Isaiah's vis- Analogies of 
ion of the Seraphim (Isa. vi, 1-8), Ezekiel's vision of lma * er y- 
the Living Creatures (Ezek. i and x), and John's vision of the 
throne in heaven (Rev. iv), have manifest relations to one another 
which no interpreter can fail to observe. The scope and bearing 
of each can, however, be apprehended only as we study them from 
the standpoint of each individual prophet. Daniel's vision of the 
four beasts out of the sea (Dan. vii) furnishes the imagery by 
which John depicts his one beast out of the sea (Rev. xiii, 1-2), 
and we note that the one beast of the latter, being a nameless mon- 
ster, combines also the other main features (leopard, bear, lion) of 
the four beasts of the former. John's second beast out of the 
earth, with two horns like a lamb (Rev. xiii, 11), combines much 
of the imagery of both the ram and the he-goat of Daniel (viii, 
1-12). Zechariah's vision of the four chariots, drawn by different 
coloured horses (vi, 1-7), forms the basis of the symbolism of the 
first four seals (Rev. vi, 1-8), and John's glowing picture of the 
New Jerusalem, the new heavens and the new land (xxi, xxii), is a 
manifest counterpart of the closing chapters of Ezekiel. The most 
noticeable difference, perhaps, is that Ezekiel has a long and minute 
description of a temple and its service (xl-xliv), while no temple 
appears in the vision of John, but rather the city itself becomes all 
temple, nay, a Holy of Holies, being filled with the glory of God 
and of the Lamb (Rev. xxi, 3, 22, 23). 

It will be evident from the above-mentioned analogies that no prop- 
er interpretation of any one of these similar prophecies similar ima*- 
can be given without a clear analysis and careful compar- SSerent^ro^ 
ison of all. We are not to assume, however, that by the Jects. 
use of the same or similar imagery one prophet must needs refer to 
the same subject as the other. The two olive trees of Rev. xi, 4 
are not necessarily the same as those of Zech. iv, 8, 14. The 
beasts of John's Apocalypse are not necessarily identical with those 
of Daniel. John's vision of the new heaven, and the new land, 
and the golden city, is doubtless a fuller revelation of redeemed 
Israel than Ezekiel's corresponding vision. But one of these vis- 
ions cannot be fully expounded without the other, and each should 

'For many valuable suggestions on what he calls the "Double Allegory," see 
Cochran, The Revelation of John its Own Interpreter, New York, 1860. 
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be subjected to a minute analysis, and studied from its own histor- 
ical or visional standpoint. 

From these considerations it will also be seen that, while duly 
General sum- appreciating the peculiarities of prophecy, we neverthe- 
mu 7- less must employ in its interpretation essentially the 

same great principles as in the interpretation of other ancient 
writings. First, we should ascertain the historical position of the 
prophet; next the scope and plan* of his book; then the usage and 
import of his words and symbols; and, finally, ample and discrimi- 
nating comparison of the parallel Scriptures should be made. 

It is, moreover, of the first importance that the interpreter of the 
prophetic Scriptures keep in mind the following considerations: 

1. Old Testament prophecy is but a part of the Old Testament 
revelation of God, and should ever be studied in the light of the 
entire Hebrew dispensation. It should also be repeatedly empha- 
sized that history, law, psalm, proverb, and prophecy are so many 
parts of a series of divine communications given at sundry times, 
and constituting an organic whole. In the construction of every 
large building, single parts, when seen alone and separate from the 
rest, may appear unpleasant to the eye and offensive to the cultured 
taste, but, when studied in their relation to the entire structure, they 
are seen to be essential to the support and relief of all. In a like 
manner should we regard various portions of the composite elements 
of the Old Testament revelation. 

2. Prophecy deals mainly with the persons and events of the 
times in which it was first uttered. The prophet was a power of 
God, a living messenger to kings, and peoples, and nations. He 
voiced God's message for the time, and hence we find the language 
of Old Testament prophecy full of allusions to contemporary events. 
Hence also the necessity of extensive and accurate historical knowl- 
edge in order to understand and explain the written productions 
of the ancient seers. 

3. The Hebrew prophets also spoke and wrote in the deep con- 
sciousness of being oracles of Jehovah, "the Holy One of Israel." 
They were impelled by the divine Spirit, and rose above the fear of 
men. And yet they never lost their self -consciousness as human 
beings, and the divine truths which were given them to communi- 
cate to men took outward form in accord with the mental and psy- 
chological qualities of each individual prophet. Hence the interpre- 
ter should note the personal qualities and characteristic style of each 
prophet as well as the organic entirety of the Old Testament pro- 
phetical literature. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 

Messianic prophecy has for its great object the glorious reign of 
God among men, the consequent overthrow of evil, and M<wtmc proph- 
the exaltation and blessedness of his people who obey eoy donned, 
him and love righteousness. This kind of propheey constitutes a 
special feature of the Old Testament prophetic revelation, and ap- 
pears under two forms : first, an impersonal portraiture of a coming 
kingdom of power and righteousness, in which humanity attains its 
highest good, and, second, the announcement of a person, the 
Anointed One, with whom all the triumph and glory are connected. 
Accordingly we have Messianic prophecies in which the person of 
Christ receives no mention, and others in which he is emphatically 
named and represented as the efficient cause of all the glory. 

Messianic prophecy should be studied on its divine and human 
sides. Viewed as a part of the divine purpose and plan of redemp- 
tion, it appears in the course of sacred history as a progressive 
series of special revelations, gradually unfolding into greater clear- 
ness as the ages pass along. We recognize it in the protevangelium 
(Gen. iii, 15), in the promises to Abraham (Gen. xii, 3; xvii, 6; 
xviii, 18; xxii, 18), in the poetic words of Jacob (Gen. xlix, 10), and 
the promise of a prophet like Moses (Deut. xviii, 15, 18). It took 
a more specific form in connection with Nathan's words to David 
(2 Sam. vii, 12-16), and thereafter the king and the kingdom of 
righteousness become prominent in the Psalms and the Prophets. 1 

In the interpretation of Messianic prophecies we meet with two 
schools of extremists. One insists on a literal interpre- Discard ex. 
tation of nearly every passage, and accordingly drifts, tron^to- 
as by logical necessity, to the teaching of a future temporal restora- 
tion of the Jews at Jerusalem, a rebuilding of the temple, and 

1 On the Messianic prophecies see J. Pve Smith, Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 
3 vols. (Load., 1829) ; Hengstenberg, Christology of the Old Testament, 4 vols. (Eng. 
trans, by Meyer, Edinb., 1 863) ; Tholuck, Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen, pp. 
146-189 (Gotha, 1860); Loathes, Witness of the Old Testament to Christ (Boyle, Lec- 
tures for 1868); Riehm, Messianic Prophecy (Eng. trans., Edinb., 1876); Gloag, The 
Messianic Prophecies, pp. 98-208 (Baird Lecture, Edinb., 1879); Briggs, Messianic 
Prophecy (New York, 1886); Elliott, Old Testament Prophecy, Part Third, pp. 186- 
279 (New York, 1889). 
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renewal of Hebrew ritual and worship. The other spiritualizes all 
forms of prophetic teaching to an extent that scarcely allows any 
true historical interpretation. In order to a faithful and satisfac- 
tory exposition, we must learn to distinguish, with reasonable clear- 
ness, between the forms of speech and the great underlying thought, 
between the imagery of historical and metaphorical allusion and the 
essential contents of a prophecy. 

What in each prophecy is mere form, and what is the essential 
Five Messianic idea, may be best seen by a full collation and comparison 
duSedjfoTin^ °^ a num ^ er °f similar prophecies. This is true alike of 
tration. Messianic and of other great predictions. Our prin- 

ciples may be sufficiently illustrated by attention to the five notable 
Messianic prophecies which appear in the first twelve chapters of 
Isaiah. The chronological order of these and other prophecies of 
the son of Amoz seem to have been made subject to a certain logical 
order, as if the editing and arranging of the several oracles were 
governed by the purpose of exhibiting an organic series. In this 
single series we discover a marked progress of thought from what 
is at first broad and comparatively indefinite to what is more specific 
and personal. 

The Mountain op Jehovah's House. 

The first in order is the prophecy of the mountain of Jehovah's 
house (Isa. ii, 2-4). This passage is identical with Micah iv, 1-3, 
but whether Isaiah quoted it from Micah (Gesenius, Henderson), 
or Micah from Isaiah (Vitringa, Lowth), or both from an older 
writer now unknown (Hosenmuller, Knobel), cannot be positively 
determined. Hitzig and Ewald think that it was taken by both 
prophets from a lost work of Joel; but this is a pure conjecture. 
Isaiah seems to have cited it as a text on which to base an appeal to 
the house of Jacob (comp. ii, 5-iv, 6), first announcing the glorious 
future in the language of another, and then proceding to show that 
Judah and Jerusalem must be purged with burning blasts of judg- 
ment, so that only a chosen remnant will attain the golden age 
(comp. iv, 2-6). We render the passage as follows: 

2 And it shall come to pass in the end of days, 

The mountain of Jehovah's house shall be 

Established in the summit of the mountains, 

And it shall be exalted from the hills, 

And unto it shall all the nations flow. 
8 And many peoples shall go there and say : 

Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, 

Unto the house of the God of Jacob ; 

And he will teach us of his ways, 
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And let us go on in his paths, 
For out of Zion shall go forth a law 
And the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem. 
4 And he will judge between the nations, 
And unto many peoples give rebuke ; 
And into plowshares they will beat their swords, 
And their spears into pruning-knives ; 
Nation toward nation will not lift a sword, 
And they no longer will be learning war. 

According to the rules already enunciated we should first en-» 
deavour to distinguish that which is essential from that which is 
merely, formal. A literal interpretation would here evidently in- 
volve insuperable difficulties, not to say absurdities. Who will urge 
that Mount Zion or Moriah is yet to be heaved up to a natural ele- 
vation higher than all other mountains of the earth, and that all the 
nations of men are as such to flow upward to it ? Or who will in- 
sist that in order to the true fulfilment of this prophecy* swords and 
spears must be literally and actually converted into other imple- 
ments as here described ? The true interpretation must be sought 
by a rational elimination of the main thoughts from the ideal forms 
of their Jewish imagery. The author was a Jew, and associated 
the highest hopes of his nation with a glorification of the holy 
mountain of Jehovah's temple. We should not, however, spiritual- 
ize all these Jewish forms of conception, and run into fanciful alle- 
gorical interpretations of particular words. In the very drapery of 
his thought we recognize the natural limitations of the prophet and 
trace the historical realism of the Old Testament. religion. 

Let us now inquire after the essential contents and the corre- 
sponding essential prophetic thoughts of this passage. Beyond 
question the four main ideas are (1) the temple-mountain (including 
Zion) is to be exalted into prominence above all other hills ; (2) there 
will be a confluence of all nations thither; (3) Jerusalem will 
be the source of law and revelation ; (4) universal peace is to be 
effected by divine judgment among the nations. These essential 
contents furnish a clear prediction of four great corresponding facts, 
which are fulfiled in the origin and propagation of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. They may be thus formulated: (1) Jerusalem occu- 
pies a conspicuous historical, geographical, and religious position 
in the origin and development of the kingdom of God on earth; 
(2) the Gospel is a republication and enlargement of the law and 
word of Jehovah, having issued from Jerusalem as a geographical 
and historical starting point (comp. Luke xxiv, 47); (3) the nations 
will acknowledge and accept the truths and excellencies of this new 
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and higher revelation; (4) the ultimate result will be universal peace 
among the nations. By this method of interpretation we show due 
regard to the language and thought of the writer, avoid the un- 
natural extremes of literalism, allow no fanciful allegorizing, and 
obtain a result which is at once simple, clear, self -evidencing as a 
truthful exposition, and confirmed by manifest New Testament 
fulfilment. 

The Branch op Jehovah. 

The prophecy of the Branch of Jehovah in Isa. iv, 2-6 is a 
counterpart of that of chap, ii, 2-4. The one opens, the other closes, 
the appeal to the house of Jacob. The one presents an outward 
historical picture, the other an inner view of the redemption* of the 
true Israel. The one should be compared with the parable of the 
mustard seed, the other with the parable of the leaven (Matt, xiii, 
81-33). 

2 In that day shall the Branch of Jehovah become a splendour and a 
glory, 

And the fruit of the land a majesty and a beauty to the escaped of 
Israel; 
8 And he that is left in Zion and he that remains ' in Jerusalem 

Shall be called holy to him — all who are written for life in Jerusalem. 
4 When the Lord has washed away the filth of the daughters of Zion, 

And the blood-drops of Jerusalem he will cleanse away from her midst, 

By the blast of judgment and by the blast of burning, 
6 Then will Jehovah create over the whole site of Mount Zion, and over 
her assembly, 

A cloud by day and the brightness of a fire-flame by night * 

For over all the glory (there will be) a covering, 
6 And a booth ' shall become a shade by day from heat, 

And a refuge and shelter from storm and from rain. 

The " Branch of Jehovah " and the " fruit of the land " are ex- 
plained by Ewald, Cheyne and others as the natural wealth and 
produce of Israel's land; that is, immense and glorious harvests to 
be given as blessings from Jehovah. This, indeed, might furnish a 
worthy prophetic picture of the Messianic age and be explained like 
the similar imagery of chap, xxxv, 1, 2. Gesenius understands by 

1 Observe the three different words here used to denote the surviving remnant, 
HtpvB, one who escapes, or that which escapes destruction ; ^KB>J ; one who is left 
over, a survivor ; ^nij, one who remains, or is left behind. 

9 Observe the allusion to the pillar of cloud and fire which accompanied Israel in 
the desert (Exod. xiii, 21). 

3 Oomp. Rev. vii, 15 : " He that sitteth on the throne shall spread his tabernacle 
over them." 
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the branch the chosen remnant, the new growth of Israel after the 
chastening judgments; but this confuses things which the sacred 
writer distinguishes in the immediate context. We prefer with 
most interpreters to understand an individual, as in Jer. xxiii, 5; 
xxxiii, 15; Zech. iii, 8; vi, 12, where the same word (HDV) is em- 
ployed. This Branch is here represented as at once a sprout of 
Jehovah and a growth of the land of Israel, a somewhat dim but 
very suggestive intimation of the Christ who was at once divine 
and human. 

The essential elements of this prophecy may be presented in four 
propositions: (1) The filth and crimes of the Jewish people must 
be put away by burning blasts of judgment; (2) there will be a 
surviving remnant, known as holy and written unto life; (3) they 
will enjoy divine protection and care as truly as did God's chosen 
people at the time of the exodus from Egypt; (4) all this honour, 
glory, majesty, and beauty will be brought about by, or in some way 
be most intimately associated with, a remarkable person or power 
here called a Branch of Jehovah. We need not insist on the 
personality of this branch, for that is not made prominent in the 
prophecy, nor should we put forward the twofold allusion in verse 
2 as a dogmatic proof-text of the double nature of the Messiah. 
The entire passage is, accordingly, seen to be a striking prophecy 
of the judgment, redemption, and glorification of Israel. 1 

Immanuel. 

The prophecy of Immanuel in Isa. vii, 14-16 is probably the most 
-difficult and enigmatical of all the Messianic prophecies. This is 
partly owing to the fact that several expressions in it are capable 
of more than one interpretation. We translate as follows : 

14 Therefore the Lord himself gives you a sign ; 
Behold, the virgin has conceived, 

Apd is about to bear a son, 
And call his name Immanuel. 

15 Milk-curd and honey he shall eat, 

Till he knows * to shun evil and choose good. 

1 "This prediction," says Briggs, " is of great importance. It really opens up two 
new phases of the Messianic idea. It lays stress upon the discipline of the people of 
God themselves, and also upon a holy remnant to be redeemed from the Aery trials 
about to destroy the nation as a whole. A new line is opened for the doctrine of 
the advent of Jehovah. There is a judgment, not upon the nations as in Joel, but 
upon perverse Israel after the manner of .Hosea. Israel is disciplined and then re- 
stored. The restoration is through a fiery trial." — Messianic Prophecy, p. 194. 

* injn?> to his knowing, is best. explained as meaning up to the time when he first 
comes to know euough to distinguish between good and evil. His eating curds and 
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16 Because before the child shall know 

To shun the evil and to choose the good, 

Forsaken will that land become, 

Before whose two kings thou art filled with fear. 

The great questions here are, who is the virgin and who is Imman- 
uel ? It must be conceded that the word fTOJJ, commonly rendered 
virgin, denotes a young woman of marriageable age, without deter- 
mining whether she is married or unmarried. If the virginity of 
the person designated were intended to be made prominent, it is 
difficult to conceive why n^n?, the specific word for virgin, was 
not employed. Without pausing to examine the non-messianic in- 
terpretations, 1 we notice first the view of Ewald and Cheyne, that 
the prophet expected Messiah's advent within a few years, and ut- 
tered this oracle more for the benefit of his own disciples than for 
Ahaz, who was already judicially hardened. The virgin was, ac- 
cordingly, the mother of the Messiah, but unmarried and, indeed, 
unknown. This view, however, which maintains that Isaiah's hope 
and prophecy were not fulfiled, empties the Scripture of all worthy 
significance, and will always be unsatisfactory to evangelical be- 
lievers. It is out of harmony with the solemn and emphatic man- 
ner in which the prophet uttered the divine word. Others (Junius, 
Calvin) have maintained that two different children are to be un- 
derstood, and that verse 14 refers to the Messiah and verse 16 to 
the prophet's son Shearjashub, or to some other child then living. 
This, however, involves a most unnatural violence. Such a sudden 
change of reference to another child would have required a more 
specific form of statement. The most common Messianic interpre- 
tation maintains that the prophecy was fulfiled first and only by 
the birth of Jesus, and is so regarded in Matt, i, 22, 23. It is af- 
firmed that the prediction concerning the forsaking of the land w,as 
truly fulfiled in the time of Ahaz, and the birth of Immanuel was 
a sign only in a sense in which something occurring long after may 
be called a sign. This, however, is the weak point in the current 
Messianic explanation. No expositor has succeeded in showing 

honey up to that time denotes that until then the land will not be cultivated, but 
used only for pasturing cattle, and the food will consist only of milk-curds and wild 
honey, though these may be abundant. This is seen more fully from what is said 
in verses 21-25. 

1 These are at least five in number : (1) The virgin was Ahaz* wife, and the son 
frezekiah (2 Kings xviii, 2); (2) Isaiah's wife (Hitzig, Gesenius, Knobel); (3) a 
princess of Ahaz 1 court and family, unmarried but with child (Nagelsbach) ; (4) ibe 
Jewish people considered as tne bride of Jehovah (Hofmann, Weir, Koler); (5) an 
ideal person — hypothetical case of any young woman who was about to become a 
mother (Eichhom, Michaelis, W. R. Smith). 
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how an event destined to occur centuries later could serve as a sign 
to Ahaz or to any one living at that period; nor can such a theory 
be reconciled with a sound belief in the sacred truthfulness of 
prophecy. The case of Moses (Exod. iii, 12), often cited, is by no 
means parallel, for Moses had already witnessed the sign of the 
burning bush, and he led the people out of Egypt, and served God 
upon that mountain within a short time after the assurance had been 
given him. But for Israel to have come to Sinai for the first time 
some seven hundred years afterward could have been no sign to 
Moses. Moreover, the language of Isa. vii, 14-16 cannot without 
flagrant violence be explained as referring to an event of the far 
future. He says that the virgin is about to bear a son, and before the 
child shall grow up to years of moral accountability the land of 
Syria and Ephraim (comp. verses 4-9), before whose two kings 
Ahaz was filled with trembling, should be abandoned. To suppose 
in the face of this statement that the land was indeed forsaken 
within the specified time, but that the child was not born until 
seven centuries later, is exceedingly unnatural, not to say prepos- 
terous. 

It remains, therefore, that we understand the prophecy to have 
been truly fulfiled in the time of Ahaz and Isaiah by the birth of a 
child who was a type of the Messiah. This does not involve the 
doctrine of a double sense in the Scripture. The language has no 
double or occult meaning. Its application to Christ in Matt, i, 23 is 
,to be explained typically, just as we explain the passage cited from 
Hosea in Matt, ii, 15. The most simple explanation is that which 
identifies the virgin with the prophet's young wife, called in chap, 
viii, 3 the prophetess, and the child Immanuel is no other than 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, whose name and birth were so solemnly 
attested (see chap, viii, 1-3). We understand this latter as but 
another symbolical name of the child Immanuel, for the same 
great sign is to be at once a proof that God is with his people, 
and that he also hastens the spoliation of the two kingdoms of 
which Ahnz was so much afraid. In less than three years from the 
beginning of Ahaz' reign, Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, broke the 
power of Damascus, and spoiled the cities of Ephraim as described 
in 2 Kings xv, 29; xvi, 9. The language of Isa. viii, 4, when com- 
pared with Isa. vii, 16, confirms this interpretation, for it shows 
that the significant sign, which the child Immanuel was to be to the 
house of David, was also to be fultiled in Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 
This is still further incidentally confirmed by the repetition in Isa. 
viii, 8 and 10 of the name Immanuel. It may further be shown 
that the whole passage, beginning with Isa. vi, 1 and ending with 
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ix, 7 is an apocalypse of symbolical names, in which the prophet's 
children figure as '* signs and portents in Israel " (Isa. viii, 18). 
The difficulties which some have felt in the way of this exposition, 
owing to the change of names and appellatives, is obviated when we 
see that the prophet, in chap, viii, 1-4, following the manner of 
apocalyptic repetitions, presents the Immanuel revelation of chap, 
vii, 14-16, from another point of view, and in connection with 
another symbolical name. 

The Galilean King. 
The apocalyptic passage beginning with Isa. vi, 1 concludes most 
magnificently with a prophecy of the Prince of Peace, destined to 
reign forever (Isa. ix, 1-7; Heb. text, viii, 23 — ix, 6). In contrast 
with the gloom and anguish sure to come on such as reject the 
" law and testimony " of divine revelation (viii, 20), and resort unto 
heathen oracles, the light and joy of the true Israel are portrayed. 
We thus translate : 

1 But there shall be no gloom to her who was in straits. 

As the former time despised the land of Zebulun and Naphtali, 
The latter honours the way of the sea beyond the Jordan, 
The circle * of the nations. 

2 The people who walked in darkness saw great light, 
Dwelliug in a land of death-shade, light beamed on them. 

3 Thou hast increased the nation and magnified its joy, 
They have rejoiced before thee like joy in harvest time, 

4 Even as men exult when they distribute spoil. 

For the yoke of his burden, and the staff of his shoulder, 

The rod of his oppressor thou hast broken as the day of Midi an." 

5 For every boot of warrior in the fray, and garment rolled in blood, 
Even it shall be for burning, food of fire. 

6 For a child is born to us, a son is given to us, 
And the dominion is upon his shoulder, 

And his name is called Pele-yo'ets-'el-gibbor-abi-ad-sar-shalom.' 

7 Great * the dominion, and for peace no end; 

1 Commonly rendered Galilee, but, strictly, any circuit of country surrounded by 
hills ; here it is applied to the tribe territory of Zebulun and Naphtali, and afterward 
to the entire northern section of the Holy Land. 

• As when Gideon so signally overthrew the hosts of Midian (Judg. vii, 19-25 
comp. Psa. lxxxiii, 9; Isa. x, 26). 

8 Consistency of translation and interpretation requires that this symbolical name 
be retained in the same manner as Immanuel and Maher-shalal-liash-baz in chap, 
vii, 14; viii, 1, 3. The interpreter is to show that as one means God with us, and 
another, hastenspoil, speed-prey, so this means wonderful-counsellor^ God-hero, father- 
eternal, prince of peace. 

4 For miD^ at the beginning of this verse read nsn. Th© letters D^ have every 
appearance of a copyist's repetition from the close of the preceding verse. 
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Over the throne of David and over his kingdom, — 

To confirm it and to strengthen it in righteousness and judgment, 

Henceforward even unto eternity. 

The zeal of Jehovah of hosts will perform this. 

In this passage the prophet's eye sweeps far beyond his own time, 
and contemplates the Messianic future as a perfected triumph. 1 
The essential contents may be stated in seven propositions : 
(1) The Galilean region, formerly despised, shall in the latter time 
be greatly honoured (comp. Matt, iv, 14-16); (2) the people formerly 
in darkness shall see great light ; (3) the nation shall be increased 
and made joyful ; (4) their yoke of oppression shall be thrown off 
as triumphantly as when Gideon defeated Midian ; (5) military 
clothing will be needed no more and be fit only for burning; 
(6) the Messiah is announced as if already born and bearing a name 
of manifold significance; (7) he is destined to reign as if over 
David's throne in righteousness forever. Here we observe how 
both the kingdom and person of the Messiah are made prominent, 
and the Christian expositor has no difficulty in showing that the 
prophecy is wonderfully fulfiled in the birth of Jesus Christ, and 
his enthronement to reign until he has put all his enemies under his 
feet (1 Cor. xv, 25). 

The Shoot of Jesse and the Final Exodus. 
The Messianic "prophecy and song which occupy Isa. xi and xii are 
too long for full citation here. We have space only for a statement 
of the principal Messianic ideals which form the essential prophetic 
thoughts of the entire passage. (1) The Messiah is a shoot * from 
the stock of Jesse; (2) he is endued with the wise and holy spirit 
of Jehovah; (3) he is a righteous and holy judge; (4) he is to effect 
a universal peace like that of Eden; (5) this peace will be accompa- 
nied by a universal knowledge of Jehovah; (6) nations and peoples 
will seek his glorious rest; (7) the result will involve a redemption 
more glorious than that of the exodus from Egypt; (8) the 
redeemed people shall triumph over their enemies; (9) all old 
tribal rivalry and disputes will cease; (10) the song in chap, xii is 
an ideal Messianic ode of triumph, designed to be analogous to that 
which Israel sang on the shore of the Egyptian sea after their de- 
liverance from the house of bondage (Exod. xv, 1-19), and should 
also be compared with the song of Moses ancj of the Lamb by the 
glassy sea, in Rev. xv, 2, 3. 

1 Hence the use of the prophetic perfect so noticeable in this passage. See Ge- 
genius, Heb. Oram., § 126, 4. 

• Hebrew 10h and ■)«, Comp. TO^ in chap, iv, 2. 
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The student of prophecy should not fail to notice how largely 

„ M t this last oracle of the live now cited corresponds with 
Messianic .. . r 

prophecy an or- the first one (in chap, n, 2-4), and is a fuller elaboration 
jcanic series. Q £ « tg ma j n ideals. It should also be observed that these 
five Messianic prophecies as here arranged constitute a progressive 
series, beginning with the comparatively indefinite but comprehen- 
sive one of the exaltation of the temple-mountain, and ending with 
this full and glowing picture of ultimate redemption to be realized 
in the Son of David's everlasting reign. This organic structure of 
Messianic prophecy may be exhibited on a broader scale by a colla- 
tion and comparison of all the Old Testament oracles belonging to 
this class. 

Messianic prophecy seems to have been often prompted by the 
b wron g 8 an d discouragements of the times, and was wont 
the times of the to soar above the evils which the prophet saw about 
propnet. mm ^ an( j ideals a future golden age, in which all such 

wrongs should be abolished. Accordingly, in portraying the 
Messianic future, each prophet was naturally limited by his histori- 
cal position and outlook, and the great events of his own time would 
give a tone and colour to his language. Thus Isaiah, in chaps, vii- 
xii, seems to connect the glorification of Israel with the fall of 
Assyria, as if it were to follow immediately after the next great 
political catastrophe and commotion among the nations. So the 
** day of the Lord " is near in the prophets' visions, and out of its 
darkness and terrors dawns the triumphant reign of the Prince of 
Peace, whose kingdom is everlasting. 

We observe further how Messianic prophecy appropriates the 
cast m meta- f acts and f orms of Old Testament history and theocratic 
phorioai forms, conceptions, and makes them serve the purpose of met- 
aphorical allusion. The Messiah himself is a branch, a shoot, an 
ensign, a prince, a governor, a king, a judge, a conqueror, a priest, 
a prophet, etc., and his rule is associated with what is great and 
noble in Jewish thought. In the foregoing examples we have the 
Gospel age predicted under the imagery of the temple-mountain ex- 
alted above all others, and Zion as the starting-place of a new reve- 
lation (chap, ii, 2-4). A chosen remnant is to be the nucleus of the 
Messianic kingdom (x, 22; xi, 16). The ultimate restoration of the 
true Israel and their blessedness and glory are set forth under the 
imagery of the miracjes of the exodus (iv, 5, 6 ; xi, 15, 16). So, too, 
in other similar Scriptures the ultimate glory is portrayed as a re- 
creation of Jerusalem, and a perfect keeping of new moons and Sab- 
baths, and, in short, as a new land and heavens (Isa. lxv, 17, 18; Ixvi, 
22, 23; comp. Ezek. xl-xlviii). It is &lso noticeable that immortality 
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and heavenly life are implied rather than expressly announced. 
Even the new heavens and the new land are an earthly, human 
picture, and such profound spiritual conceptions as " drawing water 
from the fountains of salvation " (Isa. xii, 3) are associated with the 
thought of dwelling in the midst of Zion. 

' Finally, we may affirm that the formal elements of the great 
Messianic prophecies are such as to admonish us not to Not to te liter . 
expect their literal fulfilment. It is a morbid and my interpreted, 
prodigy-loving tendency which searches human history to find 
minute fulfilments of ancient predictions. One might well infer from 
the expositions of some writers that the sole essence and value of some 
Messianic prophecies were dependent on tne minute fulfilment of 
certain details of imagery, which are at most only incidental to the 
great idea of the prophecy. Thus the entry of our Lord into Jeru- 
salem, meekly riding upon an ass, was truly a ful filing of the words 
of Zech. ix, 9, and is so declared by the evangelists (Matt, xxi, 1-0; 
John xii, 12-10). But to find all or the chief part of the im- 
port of Zechariah's prophecy f ulfiled in that particular event is to 
miss the great lesson of the prophet's words, and of Christ's symbolic 
act. The passage cited by the evangelists is only an incidental part 
of the composite picture presented by Zeohariah, and by no means 
-exhausts its meaning, which is to be found rather in the incarnation, 
humility, and ultimate triumph of the Christ, of which the incident 
of his riding into Jerusalem on an ass was itself only a symbol. 1 
Not literal but substantial fulfilment of the great ideals of prophecy 
is therefore to be looked for. It is the lowest and least important 
kind of prophecy that deals with minute details. Such was Samuel's 
prediction of what should occur to Saul on his way home after the 
search for his father's asses (1 Sam. x, 2-7), and its method borders 
closely on the popular conceptions of fortune telling. Messianic 
and apocalyptic prophecy moves in a higher realm of thought. 

1 " That triumphal procession," says Wright, " was not in the main the fact which 
the prophecy was designed to depict. The prophecy would have been as truly and 
really fulflled if the triumphant procession of Palm Sunday had never taken place. 
That single incident in the life of our Lord is not the point which the prophet had in 
view. It was rather the whole of the Saviour's life, the entire series of events con- 
nected with Christ's first advent, thnt was presented in one striking picture." — Zech* 
ariah and his prophecies, p. 239. Similarly Lowe: "The prophecy was fulflled by 
our Lord, when he rode into Jerusalem. But he fulfiled it more in spirit than to the 
letter; . . . generally, by his own life of humility, and iti particular by illustrating 
to friends and foes, by his symbolical act of riding on an ass, that his kingdom is not 
of this world." — Hebrew Students' Commentary on Zechariah, p. 89. London, 1882. 
Comp. Hengstenberg, as quoted, p. 287 above. 
22 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OLD TESTAMENT APOCALTPTI08. 

Apocalyptics is a theological term of recent origin employed in 
Apocaiyptics biblical literature to designate a class of prophetic 
defined. writings which refer to impending or futnre judg- 

ments, and the final glory of the Messianic kingdom. According to 
Ldcke * biblical apocalyptics includes " the sum total of the eschat- 
ological revelations of the Old and the New Testament." The 
great theme of all these. Scriptures is the holy kingdom of God in 
its conflict with the godless and persecuting powers of the world — 
a conflict in which the ultimate triumph of righteousness is assured. 
This form of prophecy may, accordingly, include such Messianic 
predictions as we have treated in the preceding chapter, but it takes 
a wider range. Exhibiting a view of the world of man which one 
living above the world, and forecasting the future, may be sup- 
posed to hold, it emphasizes the divine interposition in all the affairs 
of men and nations, and hence it has had a peculiar fascination for 
minds anxious to find in the word of God detailed events of history 
written beforehand.* 

In 1 Cor. xiv, 6 the apostle distinguishes between apocalypse and 
prophecy. One may speak " either in (or by way of) apocalypse, 
or in knowledge, or in prophesying, or in teaching." The apocalypse 

1 Versuch einer vollstandigen Einleitung in die Often barung dee Johannes, p. 25. 
Second ed., Bonn, 1852. See his whole chapter entitled Erorterung des Begriffs oder 
Theorie der Apokalyptik, pp. 17-39 ; and compare Hilgenfeld, Die judische Apokalyp- 
tik, Einleitung, pp. 1-16 (Jena, 1857); Diiaterdieck, Kritisch-exegetischeB Handbuch 
liber die Offenbarung Johannis, pp. 35-46 (Gottingen, 1877); Lange, The Revelation 
of John, pp. 1-6. American ed., New York, 1874. 

* The amount of apocryphal apocalyptical literature still extant is very large, and 
may be divided into Jewish and Christian apocalyptics. Comp. Lucke, pp. 223-230. 
Much of it may be properly called Jewish-Christian ; but, altogether, it is of little 
value in the elucidation of scriptural prophecy, which holds an incomparable eleva- 
tion above it. Lucke and Stuart devote a considerable part of their works on the 
Apocalypse to an account of these pseudepigraphal books. Hilgenfeld (Judische 
Apokalyptik, pp. 5-8) disregards entirely the distinction between canonical and apoc- 
ryphal apocalyptics, and treats the books of Daniel, Enoch, Pseudo-Ezra, and the 
Sibylline Oracles as a precursory history (Yorgeschichte) of Christianity. But most, 
if not all, of the apocryphal Apocalypses (at least in their present form) are posterior 
to the Christian Scriptures. 
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is to be understood especially of the heavenly revelation, in the re- 
ception of which the man is passive; prophecy, on the other hand, 
denotes rather the inspired human activity, the uttering forth of 
God's truth (see above p. 314). "In prophecy," says Auberlen, 
"the Spirit of God finds his immediate expression in words; in the 
apocalypse human language disappears, for the reason given by the 
apostle (2 Cor. xii, 4) : he * heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter.' A new element appears here which 
corresponds to the subjective element of seeing, the vision. The 
prophet's eye is opened to look into the unseen world; he has 
intercourse with angels; and as he thus beholds the unseen, he be- 
holds also the future, which appears to him embodied in plastic 
symbolic shapes as in a dream, only that these images are not the 
children of his own fancy, but the product of divine, revelation 
adapting itself essentially to our human horizon." ' 

Biblical apocalyptics comprehends that entire series of biblical 
revelations which accord with the idea of a divine ^ of blbH- 
apocalypse as defined above. Its scope is therefore cai apocaiyp- 
very extensive. From the earliest period of God's tlC8, 
revelation of himself to man, apocalyptic disclosures of the divine 
purposes of righteous judgment and abounding grace served to 
cheer the hearts of the godly, and to comfort them in times of trial. 
They were given in many portions and under* manifold forms, and 
helped by their impressive visions to strengthen faith in God. The 
inspired seer was permitted to look above and beyond the evils of 
his own time, behold the crucial day of the Lord on the near hori- 
zon, and depict an approaching age in which all wrongs should be 
duly recompensed, and righteousness, glory, and joy become the 
abiding portion of the people of God. 

Aside from their wealth of tropes and symbols, which they ex- 
hibit more than any other class of writings, the apoca- Formal eie- 
lyptic prophecies are notable for their highly-wrought *&***- 
artistic arrangement and finish. There appears constantly the 
double vision of judgment and salvation, and the natural divisions 
and subdivisions of the principal apocalypses frequently fall into 
fours and sevens. The double picture of judgment and glory is 
seen in the two symbols which were placed at the gate of the garden 
of Eden (Gen. iii, 24). The sword of flame represented the divine 
justice which demands the punishment of sin, and the cherubim, 
symbols of endless Edenic life, convey to fallen man the blessed hope 
of a restored paradise. The communications of God to Noah and 

1 The Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation of St. John viewed in their mutual 
Relatiou, pp. 83, 84. Edinb., 1856. . 
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to Abraham are a series of revelations of judgment and of lore. 
Considerable portions of Isaiah, Amos, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zecha- 
riah are cast in apooalyptic form. The book of Joel is perhaps the 
oldest entire book of this character, and its two main divisions are 
devoted respectively to the impending judgments and coming glory 
of Jehovah. It is also noticeable that the successive writers freely 
appropriate both the language and symbols of their predecessors, 
and modify or change them to suit the particular revelation each 
would make known. Isaiah imitates some passages of Joel; Ezekiel 
draws from both; Zechariah makes much use of Daniel and Ezekiel; 
and there is scarcely a figure or symbol employed in John's apoca- 
lypse which is not appropriated from the Old Testament books. 

The hermeneutical principles to be observed in the interpretation 
Hermeneutical °f apocalyptics are, in the main, the same as those which 
principles. we apply to all predictive prophecy. But probably no 
rule or admonition needs more emphasis than that the student 
closely attend to the formal elements referred to above, and learn 
to distinguish them from the great thoughts or truths which they 
serve to embody. The confusing of form and substance has too 
often loaded the divine revelation with a burden it was never de- 
signed to bear, and such a habit is certain to draw a veil over the 
mind so as to prevent a truthful understanding of important sections 
of both the Old Testament and the New (comp. 2 Cor. Hi, 14). 
The great apocalypses should be compared with each other, their 
formal elements carefully noted, and their methods of enunciating 
great judgments and great triumphs should be made familiar to the 
mind. We can illustrate these principles only by a discriminating 
application of them to such books and parts of books as may best 
serve the purpose of examples. We, accordingly, proceed to ex- 
amine in this chapter the structure and import of several of the 
most important apocalyptio portions of the Old Testament, and re- 
serve for a separate chapter the great apocalypse of the New 
Testament. 

The Revelation of Joel. 

We first direct attention to the apocalyptic form and method of 
Analysis of jo- ^ ie Book of Joel. His prophecy is arranged in two 
el's prophecy, leading divisions. The first part consists of a twofold 
revelation of judgment, each revelation being accompanied by words 
of divine counsel and promise (chapters i, 1-ii, 27); the second part 
goes over a portion of the same field again, but delineates more 
clearly the blessings and triumphs which shall accompany the day 
of Jehovah (chapters ii, 28-iii, 21; Hebrew text, chapters iii and iv). 
Tkese two parts may be properly entitled: (1) Jehovah's impending 
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judgments ; (2) Jehovah's coming triumph and glory. The first 
may again be subdivided into four sections, the second into three, 
as follows: 

1.- Chap, i, 1-12. After the manner of Moses, in Exod. x, 1-6, 
Joel is commissioned to announce a fourfold plague of locusts. 
What one swarm leaves behind them another devours (verse 4), until 
all vegetation is destroyed, and the whole land is left in mourning. 
This fourfold scourge, as a beginning of sorrows in the impending 
day of Jehovah, should be compared with the four riders on differ- 
ent coloured .horses, and the four horns of Zech. i, 8, 18, the four 
war chariots of Zech. vi, 1-8, the wars, famines, pestilences, and 
earthquakes of Matt, xxiv, 7; Luke, xxi, 10, 11, and the four horses 
of Rev. vi, 1-8. It is thus a habit of apocalyptics to represent 
punitive judgments in a fourfold manner. 

2. Chap, i, 13-20. After the manner of Jehoshaphat, when the 
combined forces of Moab, Ammon, and Seir were marching against 
him (2 Chron. xx, 1-13), the prophet calls upon the priests to 
lament, and proclaim a fast, and gather the people in solemn assem- 
bly to bewail the awful day that is coming as a destruction from 
Shaddai. Under this head other features of the calamity are inci- 
dentally mentioned, as the distress of beasts, cattle, and flock, and 
the ravages of fire (verses 18-20.) 

3. Chap, ii, 1-11. In this section the prophet proclaims the day 
of Jehovah in still more fearful aspects. Under the blended ima- 
gery of darkness, devouring fire, numberless locusts, and rushing 
armies (all which are represented in a plague of locusts), 1 the earth 
and the heavens are shaken, and sun, moon, and stars withhold 
their light. The formal elements of this terrible apocalyptic pict- 
ure deserve special examination. There are few more sublime 
descpriptions to be found in the literature of the world. 

1 An eyewitness of a plague of locusts, which visited Palestine in 1866, Bays: 
"From early morning till near sunset the locusts passed over the city in countless 
hosts, as though all the swarms in the world were let loose, and the whir of their 
wings was as the sound of chariots. At times they appeared in the air like some 
great snowdrift, obscuring the sun, and casting a shadow upon the earth. Men stood 
in the streets and looked up, and their faces gathered blackness. At intervals those 
which were tired or hungry descended on the little gardens in the city, and in an in- 
credibly short time all that was green disappeared. They ran up the walls, they 
sought out every blade of grass or weed growing between the stones, and after eat- 
ing to satiety, they gathered in their ranks along the ground, or on the tops of the 
houses. It is, no marvel that as Pharaoh looked at them he called them ' this death ' 
(Exod. x, 17). . . . One locust has been found near Bethlehem measuring more than 
five inches in length. It is covered with a hard shell, and has a tail like a scorpion." 
—Journal of Sacred Literature for 1866, p. 89. Compare the same Journal for 
1866, pp. 236-237. 
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4. Chap, ii, 12-27. The second portrayal of the great and terri- 
ble day is in turn followed by another call to penitence, fasting, 
and prayer, and also the promise of deliveranoe and glorious recom- 
pense. So the double proclamation of judgment has for each 
announcement a corresponding word of counsel and hope. 

The second part of the prophecy is distinguished by the words, 
"And it shall come to pass afterward " (PTIW rrnn), a formula which 
simply indicates the indefinite future. 

1. Chap, ii, 28-32 (Hebrew text, chap. iii). In accordance with 
the prayer of Moses (Num. xi, 29), Jehovah promises a great out- 
pouring of his Spirit upon all the people, so that all will become 
prophets. This token of grace is followed by wonders in heaven 
and earth (Donate, prodigious signs, like the plagues of Egypt): 

And I will give wonders In the heavens and in the land, 

Blood, and fire, and columns of smoke ; 

The sun shall be turned to darkness, 

And the moon to blood, 

Before the coming of the day of Jehovah — 

The great and the terrible. 

And it shall come to pass that all who call upon the name 

of Jehovah shall be saved. 
For in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be deliverance, 
As Jehovah has said, 
And in the remnant whom Jehovah calls. 

2. Chap, iii, 1-17 (Heb. iv, 1-17). The great day of Jehovah will 
issue in a judgment of all nations (comp. Matt, xxv, 31-46). Like 
the combined armies of Moab, Ammon, and Seir, which came against 
Judah and Jerusalem in the time of Jehoshaphat, the hostile nations 
shall be brought down into " a valley of Jehoshaphat " (verses 2, 
12), and there be recompensed according as they had recompensed 
Jehovah and his people (comp. Matt, xxv, 41-46). 

Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of judgment 1 

For near is the day of Jehovah, 

In the valley of judgment (verse 14). 

Jehovah, who dwells in Zion, will make that valley — a valley of 
judgment to his enemies — like another valley of blessings to his 
people. Comp. 2 Chron. xx, 20-26. 

3. Chap, iii, 18-21 (Heb. iv, 18-21). The judgment of the na- 
tions shall be followed by a perpetual peace and glory like the 
composure and rest which God gave the realm of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. xx, 30). The figures of great plenty, the flowing waters, 
the fountain proceeding from the house of Jehovah, Judah and 
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Jerusalem abiding forever, and " Jehovaji dwelling in Zion," are 
in substance equivalent to the closing chapters of Ezekiel and John. 
Thus this oldest Apocalypse virtually assumes a sevenfold struc- 
ture, and repeats its revelations in various forms. The Joer8pro p hec y 
first four sections refer to a day of Jehovah near at a generic Apoo- 
hand, an impending judgment, of which the locust 9ljvmi ' 
scourge had, perhaps, already appeared as the beginning of sor- 
rows; the last three stand out in the more distant future (after- 
ward — the last days, Acts ii, 17). The allusions of the book to 
events of the reign of Jehoshaphat have led most critics to believe 
that Joel prophesied soon after the days of that monarch, but be- 
yond those allusions this ancient prophet is unknown. The absence 
of any thing to determine his historical standpoint, and the far- 
reaching import of his words, render his oracles a kind of generic 
prophecy capable of manifold applications. 

Ezkkiel's Visions. 

The numerous parallels between the Book of Ezekiel and the 
Revelation of John have arrested the attention of all peculiarities of 
readers. 1 But the number and extent of EzekiePs proph- e»m©i. 
ecies carry him over a broader field than that of * any other apoca- 
lyptic seer, so that he combines vision, symbolico-typical action, 
parable, allegory, and formal prophesying. " EzekiePs style of 
prophetic representation," says Keil, " has many peculiarities. In 
the first place the clothing of symbol and allegory prevails in him 
to a greater degree that in all the other prophets; and his symbol- 
ism and allegory are not confined to general outlines and pictures, 
but elaborated in the minutest details, so as to present figures of a 
boldness surpassing reality, and ideal representations which pro* 
duce an impression of imposing grandeur and exuberant fulness. 1 

EzekiePs prophecies, like Joel's, may be divided into two parts; 
the first (chapters i-xxxii) announcing Jehovah's judg- 
ments upon Israel and the heathen nations ; the second Ezeuei'a propn- 
(chapters xxxiii-xiviii) announcing the restoration and ecle8 * 
final glorification of Israel. The first part, however, is not without 
gracious words of promise (xi, 13-20; xvii, 22-24), and the second 
contains the fearful judgment of God (xxxvii, xxxviii) after the 
manner of the judgment of all nations described in the second part 
of Joel (iii, 2-14). Our space will permit us only to notice here the 
closing section of this great apocalypse, which is comprised in chap- 

1 See a list of parallels between Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah, and John, in the Speak- 
er's Commentary on Ezekiel, pp. 12-16. 

' Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Ezekiel, vol. i, p. 9. Edinb., 1876. 
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ters xl-xlviii, and contains an elaborate vision of the kingdom of 

God, and is the Old Testament counterpart of the new heaven and 

_ . new land portrayed in Rev. xxi and xxii. Ezekiel is 

Tne new tem- .«■., . . * ^ i i • i I 

pie, land, and carried m the visions of God to a very high mountain 

clty " in the land of Israel (xl, 2 ; comp. Rev. xxi, 10) and 

sees a new temple, new ordinances of worship, a river of waters of 
life, new land and new tribal divisions, and a new city named Je- 
hovah-shammah. The minuteness of detail is characteristic of 
Ezekiel, and no one would so naturally have portrayed the Messi- 
anic times under the imagery of a glorified Judaism as a prophet 
who was himself a priest. From his historical standpoint, as an ex- 
ile by the rivers of Babylon, smitten with grief as he remembered 
Zion, and the ruined city and temple, and the desolated land of 
Canaan (comp. Psa. cxxxvii), no ideal of restoration and glory could 
be more attractive and pleasing than that of a perfect temple, a 
continual service, a holy priesthood, a restored city, and a land com- 
pletely occupied, and watered by a never-failing river that would 
make the deserts blossom as the rose. 

Three different interpretations of these closing chapters of Eze- 
interpretation kiel have been maintained. (1) The first regards this- 
Jtetonof*^ de8cri P tion °* tne temple as a model of the temple of 
ktei. Solomon which was destroyed by the Chaldaeans. The 

advocates of this view suppose that the prophet designed this pat- 
tern to serve in the rebuilding of the house of God after the return 
of the Jews from their exile. (2) Another class of interpreters 
hold that this whole passage is a literal prophecy of the final resto- 
ration of the Jews. At the second coming of Christ all Israel will 
be gathered out from among the nations, become established in their 
ancient land of promise, rebuild their temple after this glorious- 
model, and dwell in tribal divisions according to the literal state- 
ments of this prophecy. (3) That exposition which has been main- 
tained probably by the majority of evangelical divines may be 
called the figurative or symbolico-typicai. The vision is a Levitico- 
prophetic picture of the New Testament Church or kingdom of 
God. Its general import is thus set forth by Keil: " The tribes of 
Israel which receive Canaan for a perpetual possession are not the 
Jewish people converted to Christ, but the Israel of God; L e., the 
people of God of the new covenant gathered from among both Jews 
and Gentiles ; and that Canaan in which they are to dwell is not 
the earthly Canaan or Palestine between the Jordan and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, but the New Testament Canaan, the territory of the 
kingdom of God, whose boundaries reach from sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the earth. And the temple upon a very 
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high mountain in the midst of this Canaan in which the Lord is 
enthroned, and causes the river of the water of life to flow down 
from his throne over his kingdom, so that the earth produces the 
tree of life with leaves as medicine for men, and the Dead Sea is 
filled with fishes and living creatures, is a figurative representation 
and type of the gracious presence of the Lord in his Church, which 
is realized, in the present period of the early development of the 
kingdom of heaven, in the form of the Christian Church, in a spir- 
itual and invisible manner, in the indwelling of the Father and the 
Son through the Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers, and in a 
spiritual and invisible operation in the Church, but which will 
eventually manifest itself when our Lord shall appear in the glory 
of the Father to translate his Church into the kingdom of glory 
in such a manner that we shall see the Almighty God and the 
Lamb with the eyes of our glorified body, and worship before 
his throne. n l 

This symbolico-typical interpretation recognizes a harmony of 
Ezekiel's method and style with other apocalyptic representations of 
the kingdom of heaven, and finds in this fact a strong argument in 
its favour. The measurements recorded, the ideal character of the 
tribe divisions, and especially the river of healing waters flowing 
from the threshold of the temple into the eastern sea, are insupera- 
ble difficulties in the way of any literal exposition of the vision. 
The modern ohiliastic notion of a future return of the Jews to Pal- 
estine, and a revival of the Old Testament sacrificial worship, is 
opposed to the entire genius and spirit of the Gospel dispensation.* 

Revelation op Daniel. 

All interpreters agree that the empires or world-powers denoted 
by the various parts of the great image in Dan. ii, 31-45, princes u. 
and by the four beasts from the sea (Dan. vii), are the n»»w«i by 
same. The prophecy is repeated under different symbols, revelation or 
but the interpretation is one. This double revelation, *»!>*«*• 
then, will be of special value in illustrating the hermeneutical prin- 
ciples already enunciated. But in no portion of Scripture do we 
need to exercise greater discrimination and care. These prophe- 
cies, in their details, have been variously understood, and the most 
ajble and* accomplished exegetes have differed widely in their ex- 
planations. And not only in matters of minor detail, but there 
prevails, even to this day, a notable divergence of opinion in regard 

1 Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Kzekiel, vol. ii, p. 425. Edinb., 1876. 

* For extended arguments in favour of the symbolico-typical, and against the liter- 
al, interpretation of Ezek. xl-xlviii, see the commentaries on this prophet by Fair- 
bairn, Schroeder, Cowles, and Currey. 
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to three out of the f oar great kingdoms which occupy so prominent 
a position in the recorded visions and dreams. 

A critical study of the current English literature of Daniel's 
prophecies begets the conviction that three serious errors 
have had much to do in vitiating the process pursued by 
a large number of expositors. (1) There appears with many an ob- 
vious desire to make the book itself a contribution to apologetics. 
When the interpretation of any writing is made subservient to such 
an ulterior polemical purpose, there is usually more than a prob- 
ability that the interpreter will be too much governed by considera- 
tions outside the purpose of pure exegesis. (2) Some writers, 
observing a remarkable resemblance between the Book of Daniel 
and the Apocalypse of John, rush to the conclusion that the similar 
symbols of both books must refer to the same great events in the 
history of the world. This fact of similarity has been construed as if 
it were in itself a proof that the fourth beast of Dan. vii, is identical 
with the first beast of Rev. xiii, 1-10, and the little horn of Dan. 
vii, and the second beast of Rev. xiii, 11-18 are both alike symbols 
of the papacy of Rome. (3) There is, further, a singularly persist- 
ent presumption that the Book of Daniel, and also the Apocalypse 
of John, may reasonably be expected to contain an outline history 
of European politics, and the chronicles of ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern times have been ransacked, and even tortured, to find the ten 
kings referred to by the prophet. One is amazed at the amount of 
imperious dogmatism which often appears in the works of some who 
follow these erroneous methods. 

It must be conceded, therefore, that a faithful exposition of Dan- 
iel requires the most painstaking care. All dogmatism must be 
set aside, and we should endeavour to place ourselves in the very 
position of the prophet, and study with minute attention his lan- 
guage and his symbols. Where such wide differences of opinion 
have prevailed we cannot for a moment allow any a priori assump- 
tions of what ought to be found in these prophecies, or of what 
ought not to be found there. 1 All such assumptions are fatal to 

1 The Roman Empire, the papacy, the Momammedans, the Goths and Vandals, the 
French Revolution, the Crimean War, the United States of America, and our late civil 
war between the North and the South, have all been assumed to have such an import- 
ance in the history of humanity and of the Gospel that we should expect to finfd 
some notice of them somewhere in the prophets of the Bible. Daniel and the Reve- 
lation of John, abounding as they do in vision and symbol, have been searched more 
than other prophecies with such an expectation. We find even Barnes writing as 
follows : " The Roman Empire was in itself too important, and performed too import- 
ant an agency in preparing the world for the kingdom of the Redeemer, to be omitted 
in such an enumeration."— Notes on Dan. ii, 40, p. 147. Ou the same principle we 
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«ound interpretation. The prophet should be permitted, as far as 
possible, to explain himself; and the interpreter should not be so 
full of ideas drawn from profane history, or from remote ages and 
peoples, as to desire to find in Daniel what is not manifestly there. 
Especially when it is a notable fact that profane history knows 
nothing of Belshazzar, 1 or of Darius the Mede, should we be cau- 
tious how far we allow our interpretation of other parts of Daniel 
to be controlled by such history. 

Three different interpretations of DaniePs vision of the four 
world-powers have long prevailed. According to the Three different 
first and oldest of these, the fourth kingdom is the interpretations. 
Roman Empire; another identifies it with the mixed dominion of 
Alexander's successors, and a third makes it include Alexander and 
his successors. 1 Those who adopt this last view regard the Median 
rule of Darius at Babylon (Dan. v, 81) as a distinct dynasty. The 
four kingdoms, according to these several expositions, may be seen 
in the following outline: 

1st. 2d. so. 

1. Babylonian. 1. Babylonian. 1. Babylonian. 

2. Medo-Persian. 2. Medo-Persian. 2. Median. 
8. Greco-Macedonian. 8. Alexander. 8. Persian. 

4. Roman. 4. Alexander's successors. 4. Greco-Macedonian. 

Any one of these views will suffice to bring out the great ethical and 
religious lessons Qf the prophecy. No doctrine, therefore, is affected, 

might insist that the Chinese Empire, with its great dynasties, and countless millions 
of people, and also those of India and Japan, should also have some kind of notice. 
We have no right to assume in advance what DaniePs vision or Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream should contain. 

1 This fact greatly puzzled all expositors until an inscription discovered on a cylin- 
der at Mugheir showed that a Belshar-uzur was associated with his father as co-regent 
at Babylon. See Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, vol iii, p. 70. New York, 1871. 

* The first of these views is ably defended by Barnes, Pusey, and Keil, and is the 
one held, probably, by most evangelical divines. The second has its ablest advocates 
in Bertholdt, Stuart, and Cowles, The third is maintained by Eichhorn, Lengerke, 
Maurer, Bleek, De Wette, Hilgenfeld, Eranichfeld, Delitzsch, and Westcott. It is 
quite possible that the prevalence among English expositors of the first theory is 
largely, if not mainly, due to the fact that the arguments in its favour have been scat- 
tered broadcast by the popular commentaries, and the able expositions of the other 
theories have been quite generally inaccessible to English readers. Many have ac- 
cepted the current exposition because they never had a better one clearly set before 
them. It is almost amusing to hear some of the advocates of the Roman theory say- 
ing, with Luther : u In this interpretation and opinion all the world are agreed, and 
history and fact abundantly establish it" (see Keil, p. 245). Desprez is equally in- 
teresting when he says : " The almost unanimous opinion of modern criticism is in 
favour of a separate Median kingdom, distinct from the united Medo-Persian Empire 
under Cyrua." — Daniel and John, p 50. 
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whichever interpretation we adopt. The question at issue is purely 
one of exegetical accuracy and self -consistency: Which view best 
satisfies all the conditions of prophet, language, and symbol? 

Great stress has been laid by the advocates of the Roman theory 
Anrament in u P on tnree considerations: (1) First they urge that 
flavour of the Rome was too important to be left out of sight in such 
Roman theory. a vigion of wor ia-empire. "The Roman kingdom," 
says Keil, "was the first universal monarchy in the full sense. 
Along with the three earlier world-kingdoms, the nations of the 
world-historical future remained still unsubdued." ' But such pre- 
sumptions cannot properly be allowed to weigh at all. It matters 
not in the least how great Rome was, or how important a place 
it occupies in universal history. The sole question with the inter- 
preter of Daniel must be, What world-powers, great or small, fell 
within his circle of prophetic vision ? This presumption in favour of 
Rome is more than offset by the consideration that geographically 
and politically that later empire had its seat and centre of influ- 
ence far aside from the territory of the Asiatic kingdoms. But 
the Graco-Macedonian Empire, in all its relations to Israel, and, 
indeed, in its principal component elements, was an Asiatic, 
not a European, world-power. The prophet, moreover, makes 
repeated allusion to kings of Greece (|V, Javan), but never mentions 
Rome. 

(2) It is further argued that the strong and terrible character of the 
ut>n strength fourth kingdom is best fulfilled in Rome. No previous 
and violence, dominion, it is said, was of such an iron nature, break- 
ing all things in pieces.* Here again we must insist that the ques- 
tion is not so much whether the imagery fits Rome, but whether it 
may not also appropriately depict some other kingdom. The de- 
scription of iron strength and violence is, no doubt, appropriate to 
Rome, but for any one to aver that the conquests and rule of Alex- 
ander and his successors did not " break in pieces and bruise " (Dan. 
ii, 40), and trample with terrible violence the kingdoms of many 
nations, is to exhibit a marvellous obtuseness in reading the facts 
of history. The Graco-Macedonian power broke up the older civil- 
izations, and trampled in pieces the various elements of the Asiatie 

1 Biblical Commentary on Daniel, p. 267. English translation. Edinburgh, 1872. 

• 4i Neither the monarchy of Alexander," says Keil (p. 252), " nor the Javanic world- 
kingdom accords with the iron nature of the fourth kingdom, represented by the legs 
of iron, breaking all things in pieces, nor with the internal division of this kingdom, 
represented by the feet consisting partly of iron and partly of clay, nor finally with 
the ten toes formed of iron and clay mixed." Such an assertion from a commentator 
usually so guarded and trustworthy inclines one to believe that its author was here 
labouring under the blinjiing effects of a foregone conclusion. 
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monarchies more completely than had ever been done before. 
Rome never had any such triumph in the Orient, and, indeed, no 
great Asiatic world-power, comparable for magnitude and power 
with that of Alexander, ever succeeded his. If now we keep in 
mind this utter overthrow and destruction of the older dynasties 
by Alexander, and then observe what seems especially to have 
affected Daniel, namely, the wrath and violence of the "little 
horn," and note how, in different forms, this bitter and relent- 
less persecutor is made prominent in this book (chapters viii and 
xi), we may safely say that the conquests of Alexander, and the 
blasphemous fury of Antiochus Epiphanes, in his violence against 
the chosen people, amply fulfilled the prophecies of the fourth 
kingdom. 

(3) It is also claimed that the Roman theory is favoured by the 
statement, in chap, ii, 44, that the kingdom of God should be set up 
" in the days of those kings." For the Roman Empire, it is urged, 
ruled Palestine when Christ appeared, and all the other great mon- 
archies had passed away. But on what ground can it be quietly 
assumed that "these kings" are Roman kings? If we say that 
they are kings denoted by the toes of the image, inasmuch as the 
stone smote the image on the feet (ii, 34), we involve ourselves in 
serious confusion. The Christ appeared when Rome was in the 
meridian of her power and glory. It was three hundred years 
later when the empire was divided, and much later still when bro- 
ken in pieces and made to pass away. But the stone smote not the 
legs of iron, but the feet, which were partly of iron and partly of 
clay (ii, 33, 34). When, therefore, it is argued that the Graeco- 
Macedonian power had fallen before the Christ was born, it may on 
the other hand be replied with greater force that a much longer 
time elapsed after the coming of Christ before the power of Rome 
was broken in pieces. 

Evidently, therefore, no satisfactory conclusion can be reached as 
long as we allow ourselves to be governed by subjective gub 4 ect , ye pre . 
notions of the import of minor features of the symbols, sumption* must 
or by assumptions of what the prophet ought to have M M e " 
seen. The advocates of the Roman theory are continually laying 
stress upon the supposed import of the two arms, and two legs, and 
ten toes of the image; whereas these are merely the natural parts 
of a human image, and necessary to complete a coherent outline. 
The prophet lays no stress upon them in his exposition, and it is 
nowhere said that the image had ten toes. We must appeal to a 
closer view of the prophet's historical standpoint and his outlying 
field of vision; and especially should we study his visions in the 
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light of bis own explanations and historical statements, rather than 
from the narratives of the Greek historians. 

Applying principles already sufficiently emphasized, we first at- 
Daniel's btetor- tenc * to Daniel's historical position. At his first vision 
lcai standpoint. Nebuchadnezzar was reigning in great splendour (Dan. 
ii, 37, 38). At his second, Belshazzar occupied the throne of Baby- 
lon (vii, 1). This monarch, unknown to the Greek historians, fills 
an important place in the Book of Daniel He was slain in the 
night on which Babylon was taken, and the kingdom passed into the 
hand of Darius the Mede (v, 30, 31). Whatever we may think or 
say, Daniel recognizes Darius as the representative of a new dy- 
nasty upon the throne of Babylon (ix, 1). The prophet held a high 
position in his government (vi, 2, 3), and during his reign was mir- 
aculously delivered from the den of lions. Darius the Mede was a 
prominence of monarcn w ' tn authority to issue prolamations "to all 
the Medea in people, nations, and languages that dwelt in all the 
scripture. land „ ^ 25 y From Daring point of view, therefore, 

the Median domination of Babylon was no such insignificant thing 
as many expositors, looking more to profane history than to the 
Bible itself, are wont to pronounce it. Isaiah had foretold that 
Babylon should fall by the power of the Medes (Isa. xiii, 17; 
xxi, 2), and Jeremiah had repeated the prophecy (Jer. Ii, 11, 28). 
Daniel lived to see the kingdom pass into the hands of Cyrus the 
Persian, and in the third year of his reign received the minute rev- 
elation of chapters x and xi touching the kings of Persia and of 
Greece. Already, in the reign of Belshazzar, had he received spe- 
cific revelations of the kings of Greeoe who were to succeed the 
kings of Media and Persia (viii, 1, 21). But no mention of any 
world-power later than Greece is to be found in the Book of Daniel. 
The prophetic standpoint of chap, viii is Shushan, the throne-centre 
of the Medo-Persian dominion, and long after the Medes had ceased 
to hold precedence in the kingdom. All these things, bearing on 
the historical position of this prophet, are to be constantly kept 
in view. 

Having vividly apprehended the historical standpoint of the 
The varied but wr * ter > we should next take up the prophecies which he 
parallel de- has himself most clearly explained, and reason from 
0M " what is clear to what is not clear. In the explanation 
of the great image (ii, 36-45), and of the four beasts (vii, 17-27), 
we find no mention of any of the world-powers by name, except 
Babylon under Nebuchadnezzar (ii, 38). But the description and 
explanation of the fourth beast, in vii, 17-27, correspond so fully 
with those of the he-goat in chap, viii as scarcely to leave any rea- 
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Bonable ground to doubt that they are but varied portraitures of the 
same great world-power, and that power is declared in the latter 
chapter to be the Grecian {viii, 21). In chap, xi, 3 the Grecian 
power is again taken up, its partly strong and partly brittle charac- 
ter (comp. Dan. ii, 42) is exhibited, together with the attempts of 
the rival kings to strengthen themselves by intermarriage (comp. 
ii, 48 and xi, 6), and also the conflicts of these kings, especially 
those between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids. At verse 21 is 
introduced the " vile person " (npJ, despised or despicable one), and 
the description through the rest of the chapter of his deceit and 
cunning, his violence and his sacrilegious impiety, is but a more 
fully detailed picture of the king denoted by the little horn of chap- 
ters vii and viii. As the repetition of Joseph's and Pharaoh's dreams 
served to impress them the more intensely, and to show that the 
things were established by God (Gen. xli, 32), so the repetition of 
these prophetic visions under different forms and imagery served to 
emphasize their truth and certainty. There appears to be no good 
ground to doubt that the little horn of chap, viii, and the vile per- 
son of chap, xi, 21, denoted Antiochus Epiphanes. We have shown 
above (pp. 410,411) that the reasons commonly alleged to prove that 
the little horn of chap, viii denotes a different person from the little 
horn of chap, vii are superficial and nugatory. It follows, there- 
fore, that the fourth kingdom described in chapters ii, 40 ff., vii, 
23 ff., is the same as the Grecian kingdom symbolized by the he-goat 
in chap. viii. The repetitions and varied descriptions of this tre- 
mendous power are in perfect accord with other analogies of the 
style and structure of apocalyptic prophecy. 

If we have applied our principles fairly thus far, it now follows 
that we must find the four kingdoms of Daniel between The prophet 
Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander the Great, including JJJJJ* * £ 
these two monarchs. Reasoning and searching from plain himself. 
Daniel's position, and by the light of his own interpretations, we 
are obliged to adopt the third view named above, according to 
which the four kingdoms are, respectively, the Babylonian, the 
Median, the Persian, and the Grwco-Maoedonian. We have been 
able to find but two real arguments against this view, namely, 
(1) the assumption that the Median rule of Babylon was too insig- 
nificant to be thus mentioned, and (2) the statement of chap, viii, 
20 that the ram denoted the kings of Media and Persia. The first 
argument should have no force with those who allow Daniel to ex- 
plain himself. He clearly recognizes Darius the Mede as the suc- 
cessor of Belshazzar on the throne of Babylon (v, 31). This 
Darius was "the son of Ahasuerus of the seed of the Medes" 
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(ix, 1), and though he reigned but two years, that reign was, from 
the prophet's standpoint, as truly a new world-power at Babylon as 
if he had reigned fifty years. Whatever his relation to Cyrus the 
Persian, he set a hundred and twenty princes over his kingdom 
(vi, 1), and assumed to issue decrees for "all people, nations, and 
languages " (vi, 25, 26). Most writers have seemed strangely un- 
willing to allow Daniel's statements as much weight as those of the 
Greek historians, who are notably confused and unsatisfactory in 
their accounts of Cyrus and of his relations to the Medes. 

The other argument, namely, that in chap, viii, 20, the two-horned 
The prophet's ram ^ enotes " *^ e kings of Media and Persia," is very 
point of view properly supposed to show that Daniel himself recog- 
iq Dan. viii. n k e< i M e des and Persians as constituting one mon- 
archy. But this argument is set aside by the fact that the position 
of the prophet in chap, viii is Shushan (ver. 2), the royal residence 
and capital of the later Medo-Persian monarchy (Neh. i, 1 ; Esther 
i, 2). The standpoint of the vision is manifestly in the last period 
of the Persian rule, and long after the Median power at Babylon 
had ceased to exist. The Book of Esther, written during this later 
period, uses the expression "Persia and Media" (Esther i, 3, 14, 
18, 19), thus implying that Persia then held the supremacy. The 
facts, then, according to Daniel, are that a Median world-power 
succeeded the Babylonian; but that, under Cyrus the Persian, it 
subsequently lost its earlier precedence, and Media became thor- 
oughly consolidated with Persia into the one great empire known 
in other history as the Medo-Persian. 

With this view all the prophecies of Daniel readily harmonise. 
inner harmony According to chap, ii, 39, the second kingdom was in- 
Jo^g *?* ^ ferior to that of Nebuchadnezzar, and in vii, 5, it is 
aought. represented by a bear raised up on one side, and holding 

three ribs between his teeth. It has no prominence in the interpre- 
tation given by the prophet, and nothing could more fitly symbolize 
the Median rule at Babylon than the image of a bear, sluggish, 
grasping, and devouring what it has, but getting nothing more than 
its three ribs, though loudly called on to " arise and devour much 
flesh." No ingenuity of critics has ever been able to make these 
representations of the second kingdom tally with the facts of the 
Medo-Persian monarchy. Except in golden splendour this latter 
was in no sense inferior to the Babylonian, 1 for its dominion was 

* Calvin, Auberlen, and others think the Medo-Persian was inferior in moral condi- 
tion to the Babylonian. But surely the Persian monotheism was far higher in point 
of moral and religious worth than the polytheism of Babylon. Keil and others find 
the inferiority of the Medo-Persian monarchy in its toanl of inner unity, the oombin*- 
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every way broader and mightier. It was well represented by the 
fleet leopard with the four wings and four heads which, like the 
third kingdom of brass, acquired wide dominion over all the earth 
(comp. ii, 39, and vii, 6), but not by the sluggish, half-reclining 
bear, which merely grasped and held the ribs put in its mouth, but 
seemed indisposed to arise and seek more prey. 

Those interpreters who adopt the second view above named, and, 
distinguishing between Alexander and his successors, -n^ Diadochoi 
make these latter constitute the fourth kingdom, have the0I 7' 
brought most weighty and controlling arguments against the first 
or Roman theory, 1 showing that chronologically, geographically, 
politically, and in relation to the Jewish people, the Roman Empire 
is excluded from the range of Daniel's prophecies. " The Roman 
Empire," says Cowles, "came into no important relations to the 
Jews until the Christian era, and never disturbed their repose effect- 
ually until A. D. 10. . . . Rome never was Asiatic, never was orien- 
tal; never, therefore, was a legitimate successor of the first three 
of these great empires. . . . Rome had the seat of her power and 
the masses of her population in another and remote part of the 
world."" 

But this second theory is unable to show any sufficient reason for 
dividing the dominion of Alexander and his successors j^,,^ 
into two distinct monarchies. According to every prop- Alexander and 
er analogy and implication, the fourth beast with its ^ t two^er! 
ten horns and one little horn of chap, vii, and the he- entworid-pow- 
goat with its one great horn and its four succeeding ones, 
and the little horn out of one of these — as presented in chap, viii, 8, 9, 
21-23 — all represent but one' world-power. Prom Daniel's point of 
vision these could not be separated, as the Median domination at 
Babylon was separated from the Chaldaean on the one side, and the 
later Medo-Persian on the other. It would be an unwarrantable 
confusion of symbols to make the horns of a beast represent a dif- 
ferent kingdom from that denoted by the beast itself. The two 
horns of the Medo-Persian ram are not to be so understood, for the 
Median and Persian elements are, according to chap, viii, 20, sym- 
bolized by the whole body, not exclusively by the horns of the ram, 
and the vision of the prophet is from a standpoint where the Median 
tion of Medes and Persians being an element of weakness. But, from all that appears 
in history, this combination of two great peoples was an element of might and majesty 
rather than of weakness or of inferiority. 

1 See Stuart's " Excursus on the Fourth Beast " in his Commentary on Daniel, pp. 
205-210. Cowles 1 Notes on Daniel, pp. 354-371, and Zdckler on Daniel ii and vii in 
Lange's Biblework, translated and annotated by Strong. 

• Notes on Daniel vii, 28, p. 855. 
23 
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and Persian powers have become fully consolidated into one great 
empire. If, in chap, viii, 8, 9, we regard the goat and his first horn 
as denoting one world-power, and the four succeeding horns an- 
other and distinct world-power, analogy requires that we should 
also make the ten horns of the fourth beast (vii, 7, 8, 24) denote a 
kingdom different from the beast itself. Then, again, what a con- 
fusion of symbols would be introduced in these parallel visions if 
we make a leopard with four wings and four heads in one vision 
(vii, 6) correspond with the one horn of a he-goat in another, and 
the terrible fourth beast of chap, vii, 7, horns and all, correspond 
merely with the horns of the goat! 

Prom every point of view, therefore, we are driven by our her- 
meneutical principles to hold that view of Daniel's four 
symbolic beasts which makes them represent, respect- 
ively, the Babylonian, the Median, the Medo-Peraian, and the Gre- 
cian domination of Western Asia. But the "Ancient of days'* 
(vii, 9-12) brought them into judgment, and took away their do- 
minion before he enthroned the Son of man in his everlasting 
kingdom. The penal judgment is represented as a great assize, the 
books are opened, and countless thousands attend the bidding of 
the Judge. The blasphemous beast is slain, his body is destroyed 
and given to burning flames, and his dominion is rent from him, 
and consumed by a gradual destruction (verses 10, 11, 26). 

The prophecy of the seventy weeks (Dan. ix, 24-27) affords a re- 

The seventy markable side light to the other revelations of this book. 

weeks. ft wa8 a special communication to the prophet in answer 

to his intercession for Jerusalem " the holy mountain," " thy sanc- 
tuary," "thy city," and "thy people" (verses 16, 17, 19), and would, 
therefore, presumably contain some revelation of God's purpose re- 
specting the city and sanctuary which had at that time lain desolate 
about seventy years. The language of the angel is noticeably enig- 
matical, and several of the expressions have never been satisfactorily 
explained; but the obvious import of the passage, taken as a whole, 
is that both city and sanctuary are to be rebuilt, and yet ultimately 
to be overwhelmed by a fearful desolation. Moreover, a Messianic 
Prince is to appear and be cut off, and the outcome of all is " a fin- 
ishing of the transgression, a completing of sins, an expiation for 
iniquity, a bringing in of everlasting righteousness, a sealing up of 
vision and prophet, and the anointing of a Holy of holies." All this 
strikingly accords with the coming and kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
the consummation of the Old Testament economy and the introduc- 
tion of the New. The seventy weeks are a symbolical number (see 
page 296 above), conceived as broken into three portions of seven, 
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sixty-two, and one (7+62 + 1=70). The first seems to refer to the 
time of rebuilding the city, the second to the period intervening 
between the restoration and the appearance of Messiah, and the 
third is the last decisive heptad, in the midst of which a new cov- 
enant is confirmed with many, but the end of which is the ruin of 
city and sanctuary with an unspeakable desolation. The labour of 
expositors to fix the precise date of the " going forth of a word to 
return and to build Jerusalem" (verse 25) has failed thus far to 
reach any result which commands general confidence. The procla- 
mation of Cyrus (Ezra i, 1-4), the decree of Artaxerxes given to 
Ezra (Ezra vii, 11-26), and that given to Nehemiah (Neh. ii, 5-8) 
all sufficiently supply the " word to return and build," but no one 
of these so signally fulfils the prophecy as to establish its claim to 
be the only+one intended by the angel. There is little probability 
of ever reaching a satisfactory interpretation so long as we insist on 
finding mathematical precision in the use of symbolical numbers. 
If the seventy names in Jacob's family record are not to be under- 
stood with rigid exactness (see on pp. 406-409), much less are the 
. symbolical numbers which make up these seventy weeks. 

The final revelation, contained in Dan. xi, 2-xii, 3, is a fuller de- 
lineation of that of chapter viii, but the deliverance of Reyeiation of 
God's people is there shown to include a resurrection **, s-xii, a. 
from the dead and heavenly beatification. As Isaiah connected the 
Messianic glorification of Israel with the fall of Assyria (see above, 
p. 336), overlooking intervening events as if they were hidden between 
two lofty mountains to which his vision turned, so Daniel makes no 
note of what other things might follow the fall of the great oppres- 
sor, but is told that out of an unspeakable trouble his people shall be 
delivered, " every one who is found written in the book." With 
the coming and kingdom of the Son of man, to which all his visions 
reached, he sees as in one field of view whatever that kingdom 
assures to the saints of the Most High. 

Thus the comparative study of the five great prophecies of the 
Book of Daniel discloses a harmony of scope and general outline, an 
internal self-consistency, and a profound conception of the kingdom 
and glory of God. These facts not only illustrate the methods of 
apocalyptics, but also confirm the title of this book to a high place 
among the biblical revelations. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN. 

No portion of the Holy Scriptures has been the subject of so much 
controversy and of so many varying interpretations as the Apoca- 
systems of in- typse of John. The principal systems of exposition 
terpretation. may, however, be reduced to three, which are commonly 
known as the Preterist, the Continuous-Historical, and the Futurist. 
The Preterists hold that the larger part of the prophecy of this 
book was fulfilled in the overthrow of Jerusalem and pagan Rome. 
The Continuous- Historical school of interpreters find most of these 
prophecies fulfilled in the history of the Roman Empire and of 
modern Europe. The Futurists maintain that the book relates 
mainly to events which are yet to come, and which must be literally 
fulfilled at the end of the world. Any attempt to discuss these 
systems in detail, and examine their numerous divergent methods, 
as carried out by individual expositors, would require a very large 
volume. Our plan is simply to seek the historical position of the 
writer, and trace the scope and plan of his book in the light of the 
hermeneutical principles already set forth. Especially are we to 
regard the analogy of the apocalyptic scriptures and the general 
principles of biblical symbolism. 

The writer addresses the book of his prophecy to the churches 
Historical °f seven well-known cities of western Asia, and ex- 
standpoint. pressly declares in the opening verses that his revela- 
tion is of " things which must shortly come to pass." At the close 
(chap, xxii, 12, 20) the Alpha and the Omega, who himself testifies 
all these things, and manifestly aims to make the thought of their 
imminence emphatic, says: " Behold, I come quickly ;" " Yea, I come 
quickly." The prophet, moreover, is admonished not to seal "the 
words of the prophecy of this book, for the time is near at hand " 
(xxii, 10). Surely, if words have any meaning, and thoughts are 
capable of emphatic statement, the events contemplated were im- 
pending in the near future at the time this book was written. 1 The 

1 The plea of Alford and others that the h rdxet, shortly, of this book is " a meas- 
ure by which, not our judgment of its contents, but our estimate of worldly events 
and their duration, should be corrected," and that the word " confessedly contains, 
among other periods, a period of a thousand years" (Greek Testament, Proleg. to 
Rev., chap, viii, §§ 4, 10), is a singular proposition. He might as well have said that 
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import of all these expressions is in noticeable harmony with our 
Lord's repeated declaration : " This generation shall not pass away 
until all these things be accomplished." But when John wrote; 
the things contemplated were much nearer at hand than when Je- 
sus addressed his disciples on the Mount of Olives. 1 

After the manner of other apocalypses this book is divisible into 
two principal parts, which may be appropriately desig- Plan of n^ 
nated, (1) The Revelation of Christ, the Lamb (chaps. Apocalypse, 
i-xi), and (2) The Revelation of the Bride, the Wife of the Lamb 
(chaps, xii-xxii). These two parts, after the manner of Daniel's re- 
peated visions, traverse the same field of view, and each terminates 
in the fall of a great city, and the establishment of the kingdom of 
Ood. But each of these parts is divisible again into smaller sec- 
tions, the first into three, the second into seven. The whole will 
be apparent in the following outline : 

I. Revelation of the Lamb. 

1. In the Epistles to the Seven Churches, i-iii. 

2. By the Opening of the Seven Seals, iv-vii. 

8. By the Sounding of the Seven Trumpets, viii-xL 

II. Revelation of the Bride. 

1. Vision of the Woman and the Dragon, xii. 

2. Vision of the Two Beasts, xiii. 
8. Vision of the Mount Zion, xiv. 

4. Vision of the Seven Last Plagues, xv, xvi. 

5. Vision of the Mystic Babylon, xvii, xviii. 

6. Vision of Paroaeia, Millennium, and Judgment, xix, xx. 

7. Vision of the New Jerusalem, xxi, xxii. 

It should be observed that John's Apocalypse is, in its artificial 
arrangement and finish, the most perfect of all the prophecies. Its 

it confessedly contains the " for ever and ever" of chap, xxii, 5. Manifestly the thou- 
sand years of chap, xx, 2, like the ages of ages in chaps, xi, 15 and xxii, 5, is a state- 
ment that runs far beyond the great catastrophes of the book, and is too exceptional 
in its nature to be included among the things which were to come to pass quickly. 

1 On the early date of the Apocalypse see Glasgow, The Apocalypse Translated and 
Expounded, pp. 9-54 (Edinb., 1872); Farrar, The Early Days of Christianity, chap. 
xxvii (Loud., 1882) ; and SchafTs new edition of his History of the Christian Church, 
pp. 884-886. We have already discussed at some length the time of this prophecy 
(see pp. 135-140), and have shown good reasons for believing that it was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple. The preponderance of the best 
modern criticism is in favour of this view. If now, in harmony with such date, we 
find the structure and import of the book, as studied in the light of biblical apoca- 
lyptics, a self-consistent whole, and meeting signal fulfilment in the ruin of Judaism 
•nd the rise of Christianity, the interpretation itself becomes a controlling argument 
in favour of the early date. 
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outline and the correlation of its several parts evince that its ima- 
ArtiOdai form S er 7 was most carefully chosen, and yet there is scarcely 
of the Apoca- a figure or symbol that is not appropriated from the 
lypse. 01d Testament. The books of Daniel, Ezekiel, and 

Zechariah are especially made use of. The number seven is nota- 
bly prominent — as seven spirits, seven churches, seven seals, seven 
trumpets, seven heads, seven eyes, seven horns, seven plagues. The 
numbers three, four, ten, and twelve are also used in a significant 
way, 1 and where symbolical numbers are so frequently used we 
should at least hesitate about insisting on the literal import of any 
particular number. Constant reference, therefore, should be had, in 
the interpretation of this book, to the analogous prophecies of the 
Old Testament. 

Immediately after the opening statements, and the salutation and 
Tbe great Theme doxology of verses 4-6, the great theme of the book is 
of the book. announced in this truly Hebraic and emotional style: 
" Behold he is coming with the clouds, and every eye shall see him, 1 
and they who pierced him, and all the tribes of the land,' shall wail 
over him " (chap, i, 7). Let it be particularly noted that these words 
are appropriated substantially from our Lord's discourse (Matt, 
xxiv, 30): "Then shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heav- 
en, and then shall all the tribes of the land wail, and they shall see 
the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven with power and 
much glory." The words " they who pierced him " are from Zeeh. 
xii, 10, and should here be understood not so much of the soldiers 

1 See Stuart on the " Numerosity of the Apocalypse " in his Commentary, vol. i, pp. 
130-149. Comp. Trench, Com. on the Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia, pp. 
83-91. 

* To press the literal import of these words, and insist that Christ is to come on a 
material cloud, and be visible to every person living at one time on the habitable 
globe, involves manifest absurdities. No person or phenomenon in the clouds of 
heaven could be visible, at one and the same time, to all the inhabitants of the world. 
That every one shall at some time see the Son of man is unmistakable doctrine, as is 
also the statement of 2 Cor. v, 10, that " we must all be manifest before the judgment 
seat of Christ; " but in an apocalyptic passage like that above, tbe language is to be 
understood in general harmony with the temporal and geographical limitations of 
the prophecy. The statement is no more to be explained literally than that concerning 
the trembling of the idols of Egypt in Isa. xix, 1, a passage closely parallel with this: 

Behold Jehovah riding on a swift cloud, and coming Into Egypt, 

And the idols of Egypt tremble before him, 

And tbe heart of the Egyptians melt within them. 

8 The common En glial) Version, " all kindreds of the earth," appears to have misled 
not only many common readers, but even learned commentators. No Hellenist of our 
Lord's day would have understood iraoai al QvXai nfr yw as equivalent to all nations 
of the habitable globe. The phrase is traceable to Zech. xii, 12, where all the fami- 
lies of the land of Judah are represented as mourning. 
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who nailed him to the cross, and pierced his side, as of the Jews, 
upon whom Peter charged the crime (Acts ii, 28, 36; v, 80), and 
who had cried, " His blood be upon us and upon our children " (Matt, 
xxvii, 25). To these Jesus himself had said: "Hereafter ye shall 
see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming 
on the clouds of heaven " (Matt, xxvi, 64). 

Having announced his great theme, the writer proceeds to record 
his vision of the Alpha and the Omega, the first and worts to the 
the last — an expression taken from Isa. xli, 4; xliv, 6; 8eTen cimrciu». 
xlviii, 12. The description of the Son of man is mainly in the lan- 
guage by which Daniel describes the Ancient of days (Dan. vii, 9) 
and the Son of man (x, 5, 6), but it also appropriates expressions 
from other prophets (Isa. xi, 4; xlix, 2; Ezek. i, 26, 28; xliii, 2). 
The seven golden candlesticks remind us of Zechariah's one golden 
candlestick with its seven lamps (Zech. iv, 2). The meaning of the 
symbols is given by the Lord himself, and the whole forms an im- 
pressive introduction to the seven epistles. These epistles, though 
written in a most regular and artificial form, are full of individual 
allusions, and show that there was much persecution of the faith- 
ful, and that a momentous crisis was at hand. The various charac- 
teristics of the seven Churches may be typical of varying phases of 
church life and character for subsequent ages, but they are never- 
theless distinct portraitures of then existing facts. The mention 
of Nicolaitans (ii, 6), the faithful martyr Antipas (ii, 13), and the 
mischievous prophetess Jezebel (ii, 20), is evidence that the epistles 
deal with actual persons and events, though the names employed are 
probably symbolical. The warnings, counsels, and encouragements 
given to these Churches correspond in substance with those our 
Lord gave to his disciples in Matt. xxiv. He warned them against 
false prophets, told them they should have tribulation, and some 
would be put to death, and the love of many would wax cold, but 
that he who endured to the end should be saved. It is not to be 
supposed that in this remoteness of time we can feel the force of 
the personal allusions of these epistles as well as those to whom 
they were first addressed. 

The prophecy of the seven seals is opened by a glorious vision 
of the throne of God (chap, iv), and its symbols are ^^ 

taken from the corresponding visions of Isa. vi, 1-4, 
and Ezek. i, 4-28. Then appears in the right hand of Him who sat 
on the throne a book close sealed with seven seals (v, i). The Lion 
of Judah, the Root of David, is the only one who can open that 
book, and he is revealed as " a Lamb standing as though it had been 
slain, having seven horns and seven eyes." His position was " in 
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the midst of the throne " (v, 6). The eyes and horns, symbols of 
the perfection of wisdom and power, the appearance of a slain 
lamb, expressive of the whole mystery of redemption, and the posi- 
tion in the throne, 1 as suggestive of heavenly authority — all serve 
to extol the Christ as the great Revealer of divine mysteries. The 
first four seals correspond virtually with the symbols of Zech. vi, 
2, 3, and denote dispensations of conquest, bloodshed, famine, and 
aggravated slaughter or mortality. 1 These rapidly successive and 
commingling judgments correspond strikingly with our Lord ? s pre- 
diction of wars and rumours of wars, falling by the edge of the 
sword, famines, pestilences, terrors, days of vengeance, and unheard 
of horrors. The pages of Josephus, descriptive of the unparalleled 
woes which culminated in the utter ruin of Jerusalem, furnish an 
ample commentary on these symbols and on the words of our Lord. 
Why should we ignore the statements of the Jewish historian, and 
search in the pages of Gibbon, or in the annals of modern Europe, 
to find the fulfilment of prophecies which were so signally fulfilled 
before the end of the Jewish age ? 

The fifth seal is a martyr-scene — the blood of souls crying from 
The Martyr- under the altar where they had been slain for the Word 
Scene. f q ^ ( y [ 9 g f io). This corresponds with the Lord's 

announcement that his followers should be put to death (Matt, 
xxiv, 9; Luke xxi, 16). The white robes and the comfort given to 
the martyrs answer to Jesus' pledge that in their patience they 
should win their souls (Luke xxi, 19), and that "whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the Gospel's shall save it " (Mark viii, 35). 
But these souls wait only for "a little time " (ver. 11), even as Jesus 
declared that all the martyr-blood shed from the time of Abel 
should be visited in vengeance upon that generation, even upon Je- 
rusalem the murderess of prophets (Matt, xxiii, 34-38). And then, 
to show how quickly the retribution comes, like the " immediately 
after the tribulation " of Matt, xxiv, 29, the sixth seat 
is opened, and exhibits the terrors of the end (verses 
12-17). We need not linger to show how the symbols of this seal 
correspond with the language of Jesus and other prophets when 
describing the great and terrible day of the Lord. But we should 
note that before this judgment falls the elect of God are sealed, 

1 In chap, xxii, 1, it is called "the throne of God and of the Lamb." The throne 
belonged to the Lamb as well as to God. Comp. chap, iii, 21. 

' To understand the rider on the white horse as a symbol of Christ, as many do, 
and the others as symbols of war, famine, etc., involves the interpretation in manifest 
confusion of imagery. If the first rider denote a person, so should the others ; but, 
according to the analogy of corresponding prophecies, we have here a fourfold symbol 
of impending judgments. Comp. above, p. 841. 
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and there appear two companies, the elect of the twelve tribes (the 
Jewish-Christian Church — the circumcision), and an innumerable 
company out of all nations and tongues (the Gentile Church — the 
uncircumcision) who had washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb (chap. vii). This is the apocalyptic coun- 
terpart of Jesus' words: " He shall send forth his angels with a 
great trumpet-sound, and they shall gather his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to the other" (Matt, xxiv, 31). 

The opening of the sixth seal brought us to the very verge of 
doom, and we might naturally suppose that the seventh The seven 
would usher in the ultimate consummation. But it Trumpet*, 
issues in the vision of the seven trumpets, which traverses a part of 
the same field again, and awfully portrays the signs, wonders, and 
horrors indicated by the symbols of the sixth seal. -These trumpet 
woes we understand to be a highly wrought picture of the fearful 
sights and great signs from heaven of which Jesus spoke, the abom- 
ination of desolation, Jerusalem compassed with armies, and " signs 
in the sun and moon and stars; and upon the land distress of na- 
tions in perplexity for the roaring of the sea and the billows; men 
fainting for fear and for expectation of the things coming on the 
world" (Luke xxi, 25, 26). l Accordingly, the first four trumpet- 
woes fall, respectively, on the land, the sea, the rivers and fountains 
of water, and the lights of heaven, and their imagery is appropri- 
ated from the account of the plagues of Egypt, and from other 
parts of the Old Testament. These plagues do not ruin everything, 
but, like Ezekiel's symbols (Ezek. v, 2), each destroys a third. 

The last three trumpets are signals of direr woes (viii, 13). The 
tormenting locusts from the abyss, introduced by the Tne pia^ue 
fifth trumpet, assume the form of a moving army, after from toe abyss, 
the manner of Joel's description (Joel ii, 1-11), and are permitted 
to torment those men who have not the seal of God upon them. 
They may appropriately denote the unclean spirits of demons, 
which were permitted to come forth in those days of vengeance 
and possess and torment the men who had given themselves over to 

. ' " The descriptions are of a kind," says Bleek, " that cannot be meant literally, 
since they cannot be shaped into intuitive ideas. But it is also inadmissible to refer 
them to single political events and catastrophes happening upon the earth, either at 
the time of the writing, so that the seer must have had them already before his eyes, 
or occurring later, so that these visions were fulfilled in them. Rather should we 
▼iew the contents of these visions as a general poetical representation of the great 
revolutions of nature connected with the appearing of the Lord, or preceding it, in 
which Old Testament images, taken particularly from the narrative of the Egyptian 
plagues, lie at the foundation, and particulars should not be especially urged." — Lec- 
tures on the Apocalypse, p. 228. Lond., 1874. 
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all wickedness. Describing the excessive impiety of the Jewish 
leaders, Josephus remarks: "No age ever bred a generation more 
fruitful in wickedness than thiq was from the beginning of the 
world." " I suppose that had the Romans made any longer delay 
in coming against these villains the city would either have been 
swallowed up by the ground opening upon them, or been over- 
whelmed by water, or else been destroyed by such thunder as the 
country of Sodom perished by; for it had brought forth a genera- 
tion of men much more atheistical than were those that suffered 
such punishments; for by their madness it was that all the people 
came to be destroyed." * Was not some fact like this before the 
mind of our Lord when he spoke of the unclean spirit that took 
seven others more wicked than himself, and returned and entered 
the house from which he had been cast out ? "So shall it be," said 
he, " with this wicked generation " (Matt, xii, 43-45)." 

The sixth trumpet is the signal for unloosing the armies restrained 
The armies of "*t the great river Euphrates" (ix, 14). All proper 
Euphrates. names of this book appear to be symbolical. So we 
understand Sodom and Egypt (xi, 8), Michael (xii, 7), Zion (xiv, 1), 
Har-Magedon (xvi,16), Babylon (xvii, 5), and New Jerusalem (xxi, 2). 
It would be contrary to all these analogies to understand the name 
Euphrates (in ix, 14, and xvi, 12) in a literal sense. In chap, xvii, 1 
the mystic Babylon is represented as sitting upon many waters, and 
these waters are explained in verse 15 as symbolizing peoples and 
multitudes and nations and tongues.' What more natural explana- 
tion of this symbol, then, than to understand it of the multitudinous 
armies, which in their appointed time came with their prowess and 
terror, compassed the Jewish capital about, and pressed the siege 
with unrelenting fury to the bitter end ? The Roman army was 
composed of soldiers from many nations, and fitly corresponds with 
the abomination of desolation spoken of in our Lord's discourse 
(Matt, xxiv, 15). " When ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then know that her desolation is at hand " (Luke xxi, 20). 

At this momentous point in the revelation, and when we might 

1 Whiston's Josephus ; Wars, book v, chapters x, 6, and xiii, 6. 

* The star fallen from heaven, to whom is given the key of the pit of the abyss, 
can scarcely denote any other than the Satan whom Jesus saw falling like lightning 
from heaven (Luke x, 18), and the names Abaddon and Apollyon are but symbolic 
names of Satan, the prince or chief of the demons. It should be noticed also that in 
chap, xviii, 2 the fallen Babylon is described as having " become a habitation of de- 
mons, and a hold of every unclean spirit, and a hold of every unclean and hateful 
bird." 

9 That Euphrates is here to be taken as a symbolical name is ably shown by Fair- 
bairn, Prophecy, etc., pp. 410, 411, and Appendix M. 
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naturally expect the seventh trumpet to sound, there is a pause, and 
lo, " another strong angel, coming down from the heav- The mighty 
en, arrayed with a cloud, and the rainbow upon his iSf J^jJS^JJ 
head, and his face as the sun, and his feet as pillars of rainbow, 
fire " (x, 1). The attributes of this angel, and their correspondence 
with the sublime description of the Son of man in chap, i, 13-16, 
point him out as no other than the Lord himself, 1 and his lion-like 
cry, and the accompanying voices of the seven thunders, remind 
us of Paul's prophecy that " the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with voice of archangel, and with trump of 
God " (1 Thess. iv, 16). This is no other than " the Son of man com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory," which Je- 
sus himself foretold as destined to come to pass in that generation 
(Matt, xxiv, 30-34). His glorious appearance seems like a prelude 
to the sound of the last trumpet, but the delay is not to defer the 
catastrophe, but to furnish an opportunity to say that with the 
voice of the seventh angel the mystery of God is to be finished 
(verses 6 and 7). The prophet also takes a book from the angel's 
hand and eats it (8-11) after the manner of Ezekiel (ii, 9-iii, 3), and 
is told that he shall " prophesy again over many peoples and nations 
and tongues and kings." For John survived that terrible catas- 
trophe, and lived long after to make known the testimony of God. 
It was more than a suggestion that that disciple should tarry till 
the coming of the Lord (comp. John xxi, 21-24). The measure- 
ment of the temple, altar, and worshippers (xi, 1), and the treading 
under foot of the holy city forty-two months (three years and a 
half=a time, times, and a half a time), signify that the whole will 
be given over to desolation. This, again, corresponds with our 
Lord's words (Luke xxi, 24): "Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled." Judging 
from the analogy of the language of Daniel, the "times of the 

1 1t is in accord with the habit of repetition common to apocalyptic prophecies that 
the Son of man should appear in this book under various forms. First the glorious 
Christophany of chap, i, then as the Lamb with seven horns and seven eyes (v, 6), 
then as the mighty, rainbow-encircled Angel of this passage (x, 1), then as Michael 
<xii, 7), and again as a Lamb (xiv, 1), and as the Son of man on a cloud (xiv, 14), 
then as the rider on the white horse (xix, 11), and finally as the Judge sitting on a 
great white throne (xx, 11). Thus the Apocalypse of Jesus Christ fittingly reveals 
him in manifold aspects of his character and glory. So, also, on the other hand, the 
arch-enemy, or antichrist, appears under various forms of manifestation, a? Abaddon, 
or Apollyon. the angel of the abyss (ix, 11), the great red dragon (xii, 8), the beast 
out of the sea and out of the land (xiii, 1, 11), the scarlet-coloured beast on which the 
harlot is sitting (xvii, 3), the beast out of the abyss (xvii, 8; comp. xi, 7), and even 
the. mystic Babylon considered as a habitation of devils (xviii, 21 
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Gentiles" (icaipoi; comp. Luke xxi, 24, with the Septuagint and 
Theodotion of Dan. vii, 25; xii, 7) are the "time, times, and half a 
time" daring which the destructive siege was to continue, and the 
city be trodden without and within. During a corresponding period 
the two witnesses prophecy. These are, perhaps, best understood as 
a symbolic portraiture of the martyrs who perished by Jewish per- 
secution, here conceived as two witnesses (comp. Deut. xvii, 6; xix, 
15; Matt, xviii, 16; 2 Cor. xiii, 1) attested by such signs as proved 
Moses and Elijah to be true prophets, but perishing in the city where 
also their Lord was crucified after he had performed miracles "to-day 
and to-morrow and the third," and declared that it was "not allow- 
able for a prophet to perish out of Jerusalem" (Luke xiii, 33). 

With this revelation, which stands as an episode between the 
sixth and seventh trumpets, we are the more fully prepared to feel 
The last tram- tne tremendous significance of the last trumpet. In that 
pet. lingering hour of the sixth trumpet — an awful pause 

before the final blast — "There was a great earthquake, and the 
tenth part of the city fell." It would not be difficult to cite from 
the pages of Josephus an almost literal fulfilment of these words. 1 
The imagery has allusion to the trumpet signaled fall of Jericho. 

1 See Josephus, Wars, book iv, chap, iv, 5, and chap. v. 1. If any one would see 
the fanciful and arbitrary hermeneutical methods into which some of the continnous- 
historical interpreters of the Revelation unconsciously involve themselves, let him 
note the following from Faber : " The great city (mystic Babylon) is said to compre- 
hend ten different parts, or streets, which answer to the ten horns of the first 
apocalyptic wild beast, and which denote the ten kingdoms of the divided Roman 
Empire ; for, since one tenth part of the great city is thrown down by an earthquake 
at the close of the second woe, such language necessarily implies a division into ten 
parts. The same great city is viewed also under two different aspects, according to 
its wider and its narrower extent As a literal city may, at one time, comprehend 
within its walls a much larger tract of land than it does at another time, whence a 
district which was formerly within it may be subsequently without it; so the allegor- 
ical great city is variously spoken of, according as in point of geography it is variously 
contemplated. On this principle the platform of the ten streets, though it constituted 
the whole city when viewed in reference to the ecclesiastical authority exercised from 
its palace or centre, constituted but a part of it when viewed in reference to the wide 
dominions of the Roman Caesars ; and on the same principle, any province which lies 
beyond the geographical limits of the ten streets may be truly described as being 
■ either within or without the city. In this same manner, accordingly, we find the 
province of Judea spoken of. Our Lord is said to have been crucified vnthin the 
great city, because he was crucified in the province of Judea, at that time within the 
limits of the Roman Empire [so was Britain! Surely a remarkable way of telling 
where the Lord was crucified] ; yet is that identical province described as being with- 
out the great city (Rev. xi, 8; xiv, 20). because it lies without the platform of the 
ten streets which constitute the proper Western Empire, or Latin Patriarchate." — 
The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy (S vols., Lond., 1828), vol. i, pp. 31, 32. Comp. 
other specimens in Farrar, The Early Days of Christianity, pp. 434, 435. 
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Next and "quickly" (xi, 14) the last trumpet sounds, and great 
voices in the heaven say "The kingdom of the world is become 
our Lord's and his Christ's, and he shall reign unto the ages of the 
ages" (ver. 15). The old aeon has passed, the new one has begun, 
and the heavenly host shout a paean of triumph. The blood of the 
souls that cried from under the altar (vi, 10) is now avenged, and 
those prophets and saints receive their reward (xi, 18). The old 
temple disappears, and the temple of God which is in heaven opens, 
and reveals the long-lost ark of the covenant (ver. 19), henceforth 
accessible to all who are washed in the blood of the Lamb. 

The second part of the Apocalypse (chaps, xii-xxii) is not a 
chronological sequel to the first, but travels over the ^gg^dp^ 
same ground again. The two parts have a relation to of the Apoca- 
each other somewhat like the dream of the great image liSToMhe^at 
and the vision of the four beasts in the Book of Daniel, under other 
They cover the same field of vision, but view things 
under different aspects. The first part exhibits the terrible ven- 
geance of the Lamb upon his enemies, as if contemplating every- 
thing from the idea of the king " who sent forth his armies and de- 
stroyed those murderers, and burned their city " (Matt, xxii, 1). The 
second part presents a vivid outline of the struggling Church pass- 
ing her first crisis, and rising through persecution and danger to 
triumph and glory. The same great struggles and the same fearful 
catastrophe appear in each part, though under different symbols. 

By the woman/ in chap, xii, 1, we understand the apostolic Church; 
the man-child (ver. 5) represents her children, the ad- Tne woman 
herents and faithful devotees of the Gospel. The im- and the Dragon, 
agery is taken from Isa. lxvi, 7, 8. These are the children of " the 
Jerusalem which is above," and which Paul calls "our mother" 
(Gal. iv, 26). The statement that this child was to rule all nations 
with a rod of iron, and be caught up to the throne of God, has led 
many to suppose that Christ is designated. But the language of 
the promise to the church of Thyatira (chap, ii, 26, 27), and the 
vision of the martyrs who live and reign with Christ a thousand 
years (chap, xx, 4-6), show that Christ's faithful martyrs, whose 
blood was the seed of the Church, are associated with him in the 
authority and administration of his Messianic rule. The dragon is 
the old serpent, the devil, and his standing ready to devour the 
child as soon as born is an image appropriated from Pharaoh's atti- 
tude toward the infant Israelites (Exod. i, 16). Michael and his 
angels are but symbolic names of Christ and his apostles. The war 
in heaven was fought in the same element where the woman ap- 
peared, and the casting out of demons by Christ and his apostles 
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was the reality to which these symbols point (comp. Luke x, 18; 
John xii, 31). The soul-conflicts of the Christian are of like char- 
acter. 1 The flight of the woman into the wilderness was the scat- 
tering of the Church by reason of bitter persecutions (comp. Acts 
viii, 1), but especially that flight of the church in Judea which 
Jesus authorized when his disciples should see the signs of the end 
(Matt, xxiv, 16 ; Luke xxi, 21). 
Being cast down from the heavenly places, the dragon stood upon 

«w « _. -__ the sand of the sea, and next revealed himself in a wild 

The Beasts from . 

theseaandfrom beast, which is seen coming up out of the sea (xiii, 1). 

the un<L jj e comD ines various features of a leopard, a bear, and 

a lion, the first three beasts of Daniel's vision (Dan. vii, 4, 6), and 
the power which the dragon gives him imparts to him all the 
malignity, blasphemy, and persecuting violence which characterized 
Daniel's fourth beast at the appearance of the little horn.' This 
beast we understand to be the Roman Empire, especially as repre- 
sented in Nero, under whom the Jewish war began, and by whom 
the woman's seed, the saints (comp. xii, 17, and' xiii, 7), were most 
bitterly persecuted. He was the veriest incarnation of wickedness, 
a signal revelation of antichrist, and corresponds in every essential 
feature with the man of sin, the son of perdition, of whom Paul 
wrote to the Thessalonians (2 Thess. ii, 3-10).* At the same time 
another beast is seen coming up out of the land (xiii, 11), having 
two horns like a lamb. But he is only the satellite, the alter ego 
and representative of the first beast, and exercises his authority. 
This second beast is a proper symbol of the Roman government of 
Judea by procurators, and if we seek for the meaning of the two 
horns, we may find it in the two procurators specially noted for their 
tyranny and oppression, Albinus and Gessius Floras.* It is a well- 
known fact that the Christians of this period were required to wor- 
ship the image of the emperor or die, and the procurators were the 
emperors agents to enforce this measure. 4 Thus the second beast 

1 Paul fully recognized the spiritual and demoniacal character of the Christian's 
struggle when he wrote : " Our wrestling is not against blood and flesh, but against 
the principalities, against the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places" (Eph. vi, 12). Such conflict 
was a war in heaven. 

• Comp. Farrar, Early Days of Christianity, chap, xxviii, section v. 

"See Josephus, Ant., book xx, chap, ix, 1, and chap, xi, 1. Wars, book ii, chape* 
xiv. and xv. 

*Alford, after quoting in evidence from Pliny's letter to Trajan, observes: "If it 
be said, as an objection to this, that it is not an image of the emperor, but of the beast 
itself, which is spoken of, the answer is very simple, that as the seer himself in cliap. 
xvii, 11 docs not hesitate to identify one of the seven kings with the beast itself, so 
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is appropriately called "the false prophet" (chaps." xvi, 13; xix, 20), 
for his great work was to turn men to a blasphemous idolatry. The 
mystic number of the beast (xiii, 18) would then be represented 
both by the Greek Aareivof , and the Hebrew nop p*U, the numerical 
value of each being 666. For the beast was both the Latin king- 
dom, and its representative and head, Nero Ccesar. 

The vision of Mount Zion in chap, xiv is a glorious contrast to 
the preceding revelations of antichrist. It presents the vision of Mount 
heavenly side of this period of persecution and trial, ^°^ 
and sets it forth in seven exhibitions: (1) First is seen the Lamb on 
Mount Zion (the heavenly Zion), and with him are the thousands of 
his redeemed Israel in great glory (verses 1-5). These are no other 
than the woman's seed who have been caught up to the throne of 
God (xii, 5), but are now seen from another point of view. (2) Next 
follows the vision of the flying angel bearing eternal good tidings to 
every nation (verses 6, 7). This is done in spite of the dragon and 
his agents. While the dragon, wielding the forces of empire, seeks 
to annihilate the Church of God, the true children of the heav- 
enly Jerusalem are caught up to be with Christ in glory; but the 
Gospel is still preached in all the world, accompanied by warning 
and promise. Thus the saints triumph " on account of the blood of 
the Lamb, and on account of the word of their testimony " (chap, 
xii, 11). (3) Then an angel, as by anticipation, announces the fall 
of Babylon the great" (ver. 8), and is followed (4) by another who 
warns men against the worship of the beast and his image (verses 
9-12). (5) Then a voice from heaven pronounces them blessed 
who die in the Lord from henceforth (ver. 13); as if from that 
eventful epoch the dead in Christ should enter at once into a rest 

we may fairly assume that the image of the beast for the time being would be the 
image of the reigning emperor." — Greek Test, on Rev. xiii, 15. It is strange that 
learned critics will turn, with an air of contempt, away from an explanation of the 
"image of the beast" so natural and simple as that given above, and find satisfaction 
in such fancies as that this image denotes the images of saintB set up in papal 
churches (Faber) ; or the pope considered as the idol of the Roman Church (Newton, 
Daubuz) ; or the temporal power of the pope, and the patrimony granted by Pepin in 
A. D. 754 (Glasgow) ; or the papal kingdom or hierarchy which the priesthood estab- 
lished (Lord) ; or the empire of Charlemagne, regarded as the image of the old hea- 
then Roman Empire (Mede) ; or the pope's decretals (Osiander) ; or the Inquisition 
(Vitringa) ; or the papal General Councils of Western Europe (Elliott). Writere so 
full of visions of modern Europe and the fortunes of the papacy that they quickly 
discern apocalyptic epochs in such events as the battle of Sadowa, July 3, 1866, the 
pope's bull of July, 1868, the insurrection in Spain under Prim, and the revolution in 
France consequent upon the battle of Sedan, 1870, can scarcely be expected to view 
any prophecy from the historical standpoint of the sacred writer. Comp. Elliott, 
Hone Apocalyptic®, 5th e<L, Lond., 1872 ; Preface and Postscript. 
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which the dead of the previous aeon could not know. (6) The sixth 
scene is that of the Son of man represented as wearing a golden 
crown, holding a sharp sickle in his hand, and attended by an angel 
(verses 14-16); and with these soon appears another angel having a 
sharp sickle, and the land was reaped, and the winepress, trodden 
without the city, spread rivers of blood that seemed to deluge all 
the land. This is but another picture of the same great catastrophe, 
seen from another point of view. 

The vision of the seven vials (</udXag 9 bovfe) full of the wrath of 
The seven last God, which are also called the sev.en last plagues (chap- 
piagues. t ers xv> xvi), is but another symbolization of the seven 

trumpet- woes (of chapters viii-xi), with which they minutely corre- 
spond. The duplicate vision of these terrible judgments (one judg- 
ment of sevenfold fury, comp. Dan. iii, 19) is analogous to other repe- 
titions of the same subject under different imagery (see above, pp. 
317-319, and 324, 325). This double vision of wrath, like the double 
dream of Pharaoh, served to show that these things were estab- 
lished by the Almighty, and that he would shortly bring them to 
pass (Gen. xli, 32). 1 

The vision of Babylon the great (chapters xvii, xviii) is a highly 
vision of tbe wrotl g nt apocalyptic picture of the apostate Church of 
mystic Baby- the old covenant (coinp, above, p. 299). The then exist- 
1 . on ' irig Jerusalem, in bondage with her children (Gal. iv, 25), 

is portrayed as a harlot, and the language and imagery are appropri- 
ated largely from Ezekiel's allegory of the same city (Ezek. xvi; 
comp. Ezek. xxiv).* It is that murderess of prophets against whom 
Jesus uttered the terrible words of Matt, xxiii, 34-36. From the 
beginning of the Roman Empire Jerusalem sought and maintained 
a heathenish complicity with the Caesars, and the empire became, 
politically, her dependence and support. There was constant strife 
among ambitious rulers to obtain the so-called " kingdom of Judea." 
Jerusalem was the chief city of that province, and is, therefore, 
properly said to " reign over the kings (not of the earth, and not 
over emperors and monarch* of the world, but) of the land " (chap. 

1 u The repetition of the vision of judgment in various forms," says Farrar, " is one 
of the recognized Hebrew methods of expressing their certainty. The same general 
calamities are indicated by diverse symbols." He cites from the ancient Commentary 
of Victorinus the statement that the seven vials are but another symbol of the same 
judgments as those denoted by the trumpets, and adds : " There is fair reason to sup- 
pose that Victorinus derived this valuable and by no means obvious principle of in- 
terpretation from early, and perhaps from apostolic, tradition." — The Early Days of 
Christianity, chap, xxviii, p. 450. London, 1882. 

* Comp. Isa. i, 21 : " How has the once faithful city become a harlot! " Comp. also 
Jer. ii, 2, 20 ; iii, 3-6 ; iv, 30 ; xiii, 27. 
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xvii, 18). It is the same land (yq), the tribes of which mourn over 
the coming of the Son of man (chap, i, 7). 1 We, accordingly, take 
the mystic Babylon to be identical with the great city which, in 
-chap, xi, 8, is called Sodom and Egypt, where the Lord was cruci- 
fied.' 

The explanation of the mystery of the woman and the beast, 
given in chap, xvii, 7-18, has puzzled all interpreters. M t f 

It is noticeably a composite explanation, and avowedly woman and 
applies partly to the woman and partly to the beast beast ' 
which carries her. The mystery requires for its solution "the 
mind which hath wisdom " (ver. 9), and it may have had a meaning 
and force for John's contemporaries which we of a long subsequent 
age cannot so easily feel. " The beast which was, and is not, and is 
about to come up out of the abyss, and to go away into destruc- 
tion " (ver. 8), is an expression of cautious reserve, which is notably 
like Paul's guarded language about the man of sin (2 These, ii, 5-7). 
The beast with seven heads and ten horns is usually identified with 
the wild beast from the sea (chap, xiii, 1 ), and may be understood 
of Rome and her allied and tributary princes who took part in the 
war against Judea and Jerusalem. The great harlot city, whose 

1 " The kings of the land," who, in Psa. ii, 2, set themselves against Jehovah and 
bis Christ, are declared by the Apostle Peter to be such kings as Herod and Pontius 
Pilate (Acts iv, 27). These, he declares, "were gathered together with Gentiles and 
peoples of Israel." Josephus says : " The city of Jerusalem is situated in the very 
middle (of the land), on which account some have called that city the navel of the 
country. Nor indeed is Judea destitute of such delights as come by the sea, since its 
maritime places extend as far as Ptolemais. It was parted into eleven portions, of 
which the royal city Jerusalem was supreme, and presided over all the neighbouring 
•country as the head does over the body." — Wars of the Jews,, book iii, iii, 5. 

* It deserves notice that there is a title which, in the Apocalypse, is applied to 
one particular city par excellence. It is the title '* that great city " [if ir6Xic if peyukti]. 
It is clear that it is always the same city which is so designated, unlesB another be 
-expressly specified. Now, the city in which the witnesses are slain is expressly called 
by this title, " that great city ; " and the names Sodom and Egypt are applied to it ; and 
it is furthermore particularly identified as the city " where also our Lord was crucified " 
{chap, xi, 8). There can be no reasonable doubt that this refers to ancient Jerusa- 
♦ lem. If, then, "the great city" of chap, xi, 8, means ancient Jerusalem, it follows 
that "the great city " of chap, xiv, 8, styled also Babylon, and u the great city " of chap, 
xvi, 19, must equally signify Jerusalem. By parity of reasoning, "that great city" 
[i *67iAt if peyakij] in chap, xvii, 18, and elsewhere, must refer also to Jerusalem. It 
is a mere assumption to say, as Dean Alford does, that Jerusalem is never called by 
this name. There is no unfitness, but the contrary, in such a distinctive title being 
applied to Jerusalem. It was to an Israelite the royal city, by far the greatest in the 
land, the only city which could properly be so designated ; and it ought never to be 
forgotten that the visions of the Apocalypse are to be regarded from a Jewish point 
of view. — The Parousia, pp. 480, 487. 
24 
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holy temple had been made a place of merchandise and a den of 
thieves (Matt, xxi, 13; John ii, 15), was carried for a hundred years 
by Rome, and at last hated and destroyed by the very kings with 
whom she had maintained her heathenish traffic. Jerusalem's rela- 
tion to Rome and her tributary princes was well voiced in that 
Jewish appeal to Pilate: "If thou release this man, thou art not 
Caesar's friend. . . . We have no king but Caesar" (John xix, 
12, 15). 

But while the relations of Jerusalem and Rome are thus outlined, 
The beast from the beast " which was, and is not, and shall come" 
the abyss. (irdpeoTai, shall be present, ver. 8), may symbolize a 
deeper mystery. He is not a combination of the lion, the leopard, 
and the bear, nor does he " come up out of the sea " like the beast 
of chap, xiii, 1, but he is a " scarlet-coloured beast," and " comes up 
out of the abyss." May he not, therefore, be more properly re- 
garded as a special manifestation of the "great red dragon" of 
chap/ xii, 3 ? The seven heads and ten horns of the dragon indi- 
cate seats of power and regal and princely agents through whom 
the kingly "angel of the abyss" (chap, ix, 11) accomplishes his 
satanic purposes. We need not, therefore, look to the seven hills 
of Rome, 1 or to ten particular kings, for the solution of the mystery 
of the scarlet-coloured beast. The language of the angel interpret- 
er, even when ostensibly explaining the mystery, is manifestly 
enigmatical. Just as when, in chap, xiii, 18, he that has under- 
standing is called upon to " count the number of the beast," so here 
the clue to the mystery of the seven heads and ten horns is itself a 
riddle. "The seven heads are seven mountains on which the 
woman is sitting" (ver. 9). This may indeed refer literally to 
seven mountains, either of Jerusalem or Rome, for both these 
cities covered seven heights; but it is as likely to refer, enigmati- 
cally, to manifold political supports or alliances, considered as so 
many seats of power or consolidated kingdoms, and called seven 
because of covenanted arrangements.' The words which follow 

1 The seven mountains on which the woman sitteth (ver. 9) may be the mountains 
of Jerusalem as well as the seven hills of Rome. There were Zion, Moriah, Acra, and 
Bezetha, and the three fortified heights, Millo, Ophel, and the rock, seventy-five feet 
high, on which the Castle of Antonia was built See Edersheim, The Temple, pp. 
11, 13. Boston, 1881 The notion that the septan colles of Latin writers were famil- 
iar to John and his Greek and Hebrew readers, and, necessarily to be understood 
here, is as fanciful as that the eagles of Matt, xziv, 28, are the Roman eagles. The 
number seven, in this allusion to the mountains, need not be pressed into fuller sig- 
nificance than the seven horns and seven eyes of the Lamb in chap, v, 6, where no 
one insists on a literal significance of the number seven. 

8 " The mountains," says Glasgow, " are, like other terms, to be understood 
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should be rendered: "And seven kings there are," not necessarily, 
as commonly translated, " they are seven kings," that is, the moun- 
tains represent seven kings. We are not satisfied with any solu- 
tion of the riddle of these seven kings which we have yet seen, and 
will not presume to add another to the legion of guesses which 
have been put forth. 1 But we venture to suggest that the beast 
" which was, and is not, and shall come," may be understood pri- 
marily of Satan himself, under his different and successive manifes- 
tations, in the persons of bitter persecutors of the Church. It was 
the beast from the abyss by whom the two witnesses were slain 
(chap, xi, 7; comp. chap, xx, 7). Cast out by the death of one im- 
perial persecutor he goes into the abyss (comp. Luke viii, 31), and, 
anon, comes up again out of the abyss, and appropriates the blas- 
phemy and forces and diadems of the empire to make war upon the 
Lamb and his faithful followers. As the Elijah, who was to come 
before the great and notable day of Jehovah (Mai. iv, 5), appeared 
in the person of John the Baptist (Matt, xi, 14), and was so called 
because he represented the spirit and power of Elijah (Luke i, 17), 
so the beast " which was, and is not, is himself also an eighth,* and 

symbolically. If the woman is not literal, why should the mountains be so thought ? 
And to call the woman a literal city, built on seven hills, is equally gratuitous, whether 
a Protestant says it of Rome or a Romanist of Constantinople." — The Apocalypse 
Translated and Expounded, p. 489. 

1 The explanations of the seven kings may be divided into three classes : I. Those 
which regard them as so many different historical phases of world-power, as (1) Egypt, 
(2) Assyria, (3) Babylon, (4) Persia, (5) Greece, (6) Rome, (7) Germanic-Sclavonic Em- 
pire (Auberlen) ; or (I) Babylonian, (2) Medo-Persian, (3) Greek, (4) Syrian, (5) Egyp- 
tian, (6) Roman, (7) German Empire (Wordsworth). II. Those which make them 
represent so many different classes of rulers, as (1) kings, (2) consuls, (3) decemvirs, 
(4) military tribunes, (5) dictators, (6) emperors, (7) popes (Vitringa) ; or (1) kings, 

(2) consuls, (3) dictators, (4) decemvirs, (5) military tribunes, (6) the wreath-crowned 
(ffrtyavof) emperors, (7) the diadem (Siddt/fia) emperors (Elliott). HI. Those which 
understand seven individual kings, as the first seven Caesars, (1) Julius, (2) Augustus, 

(3) Tiberius, (4) Caligula, (0) Claudius, (6) Nero, (7) Galba (Stuart). Others begin the 
seven with Augustus ; Grotius begins with Claudius ; Diisterdieck throws out of the 
number the three usurpers, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and makes the seventh head 
Vespasian. Ziillig understands the seven kings to be (1) Herod the Great, (2) Arche- 
laus, (3) Philip, (4) Antipas, (5) Agrippa, (6) Herod of Chalcis, (7) Agrippa II., con- 
sidered as antitypes of the seven Edomite kings mentioned in Gen. xxxvi, 33-38. 
The author of The Parousia (Lond., 1878) identifies them with the seven procurators 
of Judea, (1) Cuspius Fadus, (2) Tiberius Alexander, (3) Ventidius Cumanus, (4) Anto- 
nfus Felix, (5) Porcius Festus, (6) Albinus, (7) Gessius Florus. The above by no 
means exhausts the various explanations. Surely he who would presume to deter- 
mine an important question of apocalyptic interpretation upon any theory of the seven 
kings builds upon a very uncertain foundation. 

* According to Gebhardt ".the eighth king is identical with the beast (comp. 
Cowles on the Revelation, in loco), whose seven heads are seven kings. As individual 
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is of the seven [of the same spirit and power], and goes away into 
destruction'* (ver. 11). It is not at all impossible that the wide- 
spread rumour that Nero was to appear again grew out of a misap- 
prehension of this riddle, just as some modern interpreters still 
insist (see Alford on Matt, xi, 14)' that the real Elijah is yet liter- 
ally to come. The early Chiliasts, like their modern followers, 
often insisted on the literal interpretation even of riddles. 

The fall of Babylon the great is portrayed in glowing colours in 

Fan of the cta P # xvi "> 1-xix ' 10 » ami tlie lan g ua S e a* 1 * 1 imagery 

mystic Baby- are appropriated almost wholly from the Old Testa- 

lon * ment prophetic pictures of the fall of ancient Babylon 

and Tyre. 1 The vision is fourfold: First (1) an angel proclaims the 

forms of world-power appear to the seer to culminate and unite in an empire which 
he calls the beast, so he sees again the particular stages of the development of this 
empire, the individual rulers of the same culminate in one prince, which he also de- 
scribes as the beast. As the leopard, the bear, and the lion are contained in the beast, 
so are the seven heads of the beast contained in the one head. We may say that at 
he sees in an individual king the nature of a definite empire, uniting in itself all ear- 
lier empires, personified, so also he sees unfolded in this empire the nature of thai 
individual king : this king is to him the empire in person ; this empire is to him the 
king in the form of a kingdom. It is also evidently much easier in the one place to 
think of an individual king, and in the other of an empire, and it is therefore ever to 
be maintained that the seer so thought ; the empire of which this is the king, the 
king whose is the empire." — The Doctrine of the Apocalypse, English translation, 
p. 221. Edinb., 187S. 

1 How notably strange it is that learned exegetes, who can see striking fulfilments 
of this prophecy in comparatively unimportant events of the politics and feuds of 
modern Europe and the papacy, are forgetful of such events as the following, which 
is only one of many similar pictures of woe given us by the Jewish historian. De- 
scribing the destruction of the temple, Josephus says : " While the holy house was on 
fire everything was plundered that came to hand, and ten thousand of those that were 
caught were slain ; nor was there a commiseration of any age, or any reverence of 
gravity ; but children and old men, and profane persons and priests, were all slain hi 
the same manner; so that this war went round all sorts of men, and brought them to 
destruction, and as well those that made supplication for their lives as those that de- 
fended themselves by fighting. The flame was also carried a long way, and made an 
echo together with the groans of those that were slain ; and because this hill was 
high, and the works at the temple were very great, one would have thought the whole 
city had been on fire. Nor can one imagine anything either greater or more terrible 
than this noise; for there was at once a shout of the Roman legions, who were march- 
ing all together, and a sad clamour of the seditious, who were now surrounded with 
fire and sword. The people also that were left above were beaten back upon the 
enemy, and under a great consternation, and made sad moans at the calamity they 
were under ; the multitude also that was in the city joined in this outcry with those 
that were upon the hill ; and, besides, many of those that were worn away by the 
famine, and their mouths almost closed, when they saw the fire of the holy house, 
they exerted their utmost strength, and brake out into groans and outcries again : 
Perea did also return the echo, as well as the mountains round about [the city], and 
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awful ruin (xviii, 1-3). He repeats the words already used in chap, 
xiv, 8, but which were used of old by Isaiah (xxi, 9) and Jeremiah 
(li, 8) in foretelling the ruin of the Chaldeean capital. (2) Then an- 
other heavenly voice is heard, like the words of Jesus in Matt, xxiv, 
16, and like the prophetic word which long before had called the chos- 
en people to " flee out of the midst of Babylon, and deliver every man 
his soul" (Jer. li, 6; comp. 1, 8; Isa. xlviii, 20; Zech. ii, 6, 7), and 
this call is followed by a woeful dirge over the sudden ruin of the 
great city (xviii, 4-20). This oracle of doom should be closely 
compared with that of Isaiah and Jeremiah over ancient Babylon 
(Isa. xiii, 19-22; Jer. 1, li), and that of Ezekiel over the fall of 
Tyre (Ezek. xxvi-xxviii). (3) The violence of the catastrophe is 
next illustrated by the symbol of a mighty angel hurling a mill- 
stone into the sea, and the consequent cessation of all her former 
activity and noise (xviii, 21-24). (4) After these things there is 
heard a psean of victory in the heavens — notable contrast to the 
voice of the harpers and minstrels of the fallen Babylon, and all 
the servants of God are admonished to prepare for the marriage 
supper of the Lamb. 

After the fall of the great Babylon there follows a sevenfold 
vision of the coming and kingdom of the Christ (chap. The Parousia 
xix, 11-xxi, 8). As, in Matt, xxiv, 29, "immediately of^s^S 
after the tribulation of those days " the sign of the Son man. 
of man appears in heaven, so, immediately after the horrors of the 
woe-smitten city, the seer of Patmos beholds the heaven opened, 
and the glorious King of kings and Lord of lords comes forth to 
judge the nations and avenge his own elect. This great apocalyp- 
tic picture contains: (1) The parousia of the Son of man in his 
glory (xix, 11-16). (2) The destruction of the beast and the false 
prophet with all their impious forces (verses 17-21). This over- 
throw is portrayed in noticeable harmony with that of the lawless 
one in 2 These, ii, 8, " whom the Lord Jesus shall take off with the 
breath of his mouth, and bring to naught with the manifestation of 
his coming; " and the beastly agents of Satan, like those of Daniel's 
visions (Dan. vii, 11), are given to the burning flame. (3) The de- 
struction of these beasts, to whom the dragon gave his power and 

augmented the force of the entire noise. Yet was the misery itself more terrible 
than this disorder ; for one would have thought that the hill itself, on which the tem- 
ple stood, was seething hot, as full of fire on every part of it, that the blood was 
larger in quantity than the fire, and those that were slain more in number than those 
that slew them ; for the ground did nowhere appear visible for the dead bodies that 
lay on it ; but the soldiers went over heaps of these bodies as they ran upon such as 
fled from them. 1 ' — Wars of the Jews, book vi, chap, v, 1. 
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authority (chap, xiii, 2, 11, 12), is appropriately followed by the 
binding and imprisonment of the old dragon himself (chap, xx, 1-3). 
The symbols employed to set forth all these triumphs are sorely 
not to be understood literally of a warfare carried on with carnal 
weapons (comp. 2 Cor. x, 4; Eph. vi, 11-17), but they vividly ex- 
press momentous facts forever to be associated with the consumma- 
tion of that age, and crisis of ages, when Judaism fell, and Chris- 
tianity opened upon the world. From that period onward no 
well-authenticated instance of demoniacal possession can be shown. 1 
With that shutting up of Satan the millennium begins, 
a long indefinite period, as the symbolical number 
most naturally suggests (see above, p. 298), but a period of ample 
fulness for the universal diffusion and triumph of the Gospel 
(verses 4-6). "The first resurrection" takes place at the begin- 
ning of this period, and is chiefly conspicuous as a resurrection of 
martyrs; a bliss of which not all the dead appear to have been 
"accounted worthy" (luvraZiw&evTeis, Luke xx, 35), but which Paul 
was anxious to attain (Phil, iii, 11). For it is written, " Blessed and 
holy is he who has a part in the first resurrection; over these the 
second death has no authority," for of such Jesus said, " neither can 
they die any more" (Luke xx, 36). Moreover, they sit upon 
thrones, and judgment is given to them (comp. Dan. vii, 22; Matt, 
xix, 28; Luke xxii, 28-30; 1 Cor. vi, 2), and theyare made "priests 
of God and of Christ, and reign with him the thousand years." 
The language of verse 4, however, intimates that others besides the 
martyrs may sit upon thrones and exercise judgment with the 
Christ (comp. chap, ii, 26, 2V; iii, 21). 

Of other things which may occur during the millennium no men- 
The chiuastic tion is here made, and yet all manner of fancies have 
interpretation, been built upon this brief passage of the Apocalypse. 
The Chiliasts assume that this millennium is to be a visible reign 
of Christ and his saints upon the earth, and with this reign they 
associate a most literal conception of other prophecies. The follow- 
ing, from Justin Martyr, is one of the earliest expressions of this 
view: "I, and others," he says, "who are right-minded Christians 
on all points, are assured that there will be a resurrection of the 

1 " We conclude," says the author of The Parousia, " that at the end of the age a 
marked and decisive check was given to the power of Satan ; which check is symbol- 
ically represented in the Apocalypse by the chaining and imprisoning of the dragon 
in the abyss. It does not follow from this that error and evil were banished from the 
earth. It is enough to show that this was, as Schlegel says, * the decisive crisis be- 
tween ancient and modern times/ and that the introduction of Christianity 'has 
changed and regenerated, not only government and science, but the, whole system of 
human life.' " — Parousia, p. 518. 
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dead, and a thousand years in Jerusalem, which will then be built, 
adorned, and enlarged, as the prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah and 
others declare. . . . And, further, there was a certain man with 
us whose name was John, one of the apostles of Christ, who proph- 
esied, by a revelation that was made to him, that those who believed 
in our Christ would dwell a thousand years in Jerusalem; and that 
thereafter the general and, in short, the eternal resurrection and 
judgment of all men would likewise take place." ' This Ebionite 
conception, having gained an early prominence, has infected apoc- 
alyptic interpretation with a disturbing leaven even until now, and 
there is little hope of a better exegesis until all dogmatic notions 
are set aside and we fearlessly accept what the Scripture says, and 
no more. 

The old Chiliastic ideas of a restoration of all Israel at Jerusalem, 
and of Christ and his glorified saints literally sitting choiaMc inter- 
on thrones and reigning in visible material glory on *™f ^indent 
the earth, are without warrant in this Scripture. Noth- warrant, 
ing is here said about Jerusalem, or the Jews, or the Gentiles. An 
indefinite number sit upon thrones and receive judgment. Among 
them those who had been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus have 
a most conspicuous place, and thus they receive the reward prom- 
ised in ohap. vi, 9-11. These now live and reign with Christ, not 
on the earth, but where the throne of his kingdom is, namely, in 
the heavens. This accords with Paul's words in 2 Tim. ii, 11: "Jf 
we died with him (i. e., by martyrdom; comp. Phil, iii, 10) we shall 
also live with him; if we endure suffering we shall also reign with 
him." A resurrection of martyrs, to take place at the beginning of 
the millennial era appears to be the most natural and obvious import 
of Rev. xx, 4-6, and nothing is gained by reading into the language 
another meaning. "I do not see," says Stuart, "how we can, on 
the ground of exegesis, fairly avoid the conclusion that John has 
taught in the passage before us that there will be a resurrection of 
the martyr-saints at the commencement of the period after Satan 
shall have been shut up in the dungeon of the great abyss." * 

1 Dialogue with Trypho, lxxx, lxxxi. " The Book of Revelation," says Hagenbach, 
•* in its twentieth chapter, gave currency to the idea of a millennial kingdom, together 
with that of a second resurrection ; and the imagination of those who dwelt fondly 
upon sensuous impressions delineated these millennial hopes in the most glowing 
terms. This was the case, not only with the Judaizing Ebionites and Gerinthus, but 
also with several orthodox fathers, such as Papiaa, Justin, Ireiueus, and Tertullian."— 
History of Doctrines, Translated by Smith, vol. i, p. 213. New York, 1861. 

* Commentary on the Apocalypse, vol. ii, p. 476. Similarly Alford : " No legitimate 
treatment of this text will extort from it what is known as the spiritual interpretation 
now in fashion. If , in a passage where two resurrections are mentioned, where 
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(5) At the end of the millennial period there is to be a loosing of 
The last defeat Satan, a rising of hostile forces, symbolized by Gog and 
the^art^judg- ^ a £°S ( com P« Ezek. xxxviii, xxxix), and a fearful 
ment. catastrophe, resulting in the final and everlasting over- 

throw of the devil — the culmination of the prophecy of Gen. iii, 15. 
This last conflict, belonging to a distant future, is rapidly passed 
over by the seer, and its details are not made known (verses 7-10). 
(6) The last great judgment is next portrayed (verses 11-15), and 
may well be regarded as the culmination and completion of that 
continual judgment (depicted in Matt, xxv, 31-46) which began 
with the parousia and continues until the Son of man delivers over 
the kingdom to the Father (1 Cor. xv, 24). (V) The last picture in 
this wonderful apocalyptical series is that of the new heavens and 
new land, and the descent of the heavenly Jerusalem (xxi, 1-8). It 
corresponds with Matt, xxv, 34, where the king says to those on his 
right hand: "Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world." As there the 
glory of the righteous is put in striking contrast with the curse 
and doom of the wicked, and, it is finally said, " These shall go- 
away into eternal punishment" (Matt, xxv, 46), so here, after the 
glory of the redeemed is outlined, it is added, as the issue of an 
eternal judgment: "But as for the fearful, and unbelieving, and 
abominable, and murderers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and idol- 
aters, and all liars, their part is in the lake that burns with fire and 
brimstone (comp. * the eternal fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels,' Matt, xxv, 41), which is the second death." 

It should be noticed how this last sevenfold apocalyptic vision 

certain souls lived at the first, and the rest of the dead lived only at the end of a speci- 
fied period after the first — if in such a passage the first resurrection may be under- 
stood to mean spiritual rising with Christ, while the second means literal rising from 
the grave ; then there is an end of all significance in language, and Scripture is wiped 
out as a definite testimony to any thing." — Grqek Testament, in loco. This argument 
holds equally good against all theories of the " first resurrection," which allow that 
the first is figurative and the other literal. Brown's nine famous arguments against 
the literal, and in favour of a figurative explanation of the first resurrection (Christ's 
Second Coming, pp. 231-258, New York, 1866), are all aimed against the sensuous 
Chiliastic notion that it is the simultaneous resurrection of all the righteous dead — a 
view which we repudiate as unscriptural. But Brown himself fairly overthrows the 
notion of Scott and others that John saw a resurrection of souls, and not of bodies, 
" This is to mistake what the apostle saw in the vision. He did not see a resurrection 
of souls. He saw 'the souls of them that were slain; ' that is, he had a vision of the 
martyrs themselves in the state of the dead — after they were dead, and just before 
their resurrection. Then he saw them rise : ' They lived ' — not their souls, bat them- 
selves. All figurative resurrections in Scripture are couched in the language of literal 
ones ; and why should this be any exception ? " — Christ's Second Coming, p. 229. 



i 
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(chap, xix, 11-xxi, 8) covers the entire field of biblical eschatology. 
The whole is rapidly sketched, for details would have Theae y^^ 
transcended the purpose of " the prophecy of this book " introduce what 
(xxii, 10), which was to make known things which were time-limits or 
shortly to come to pass (chap, i, 1-3). But like the last toe book - 
section of our Lord's discourse (Matt, xxv, 31-46), which introduces 
things running far beyond the time-limits of that prophecy, but 
which were to commence " when the Son of man should come in 
his glory; " so this sevenfold vision begins with the parousia (chap, 
xix, 11), and sketches in brief outline the mighty triumphs and eter- 
nal issues of the Messiah's reign. 1 

We understand that the millennium of Rev. xx, 1-6, is now in 
progress. It dates from the consummation of the Jew- ^ ^ fll , 

• i t • i <■ * . * i * «. The Millennium 

ish age. It is a round definite number used symboh- is the Gospel 
cally for an indefinite aeon. It is the period of the dte P eMatton - 
Messianic reign, and the kingdom of the heavens, like the mustard 
seed and the leaven (Matt, xiii, 31-33), is passing through its grad- 
ual development. It may require a million years. The impatient 
Chiliast will not be satisfied with this slow Messianic order, and re* 
fuses to see that the powers of darkness have been repressed, and 
the progress of human civilization has been more marked since the 
end of that age than ever before. But others see and know that 
since the dawn of Christianity, idolatry has been well nigh abolished, 
and every element of righteousness and truth has boon gaining 
prominence and control in the laws of nations.* It is not in accord 

1 Lange suggestively but somewhat fancifully observes : u The entire aeon is to be 
conceived of as an aeon of separations and eliminations in an ethical and a cosmical 
sense, separations and eliminations such as are necessary to make manifest and to- 
complete the ideal regulations of life. Of judgments of damnation between the judg- 
ment upon Antichrist and the judgment upon Satan there can be no question ; the- 
reference can be only to a critical government and management preparatory to the 
final consummation. The whole aeon is a crisis which occasions the visible appear- 
ance of the heaven on earth. The whole aeon is the great last day. We may even 
conceive of the mutiny which finally breaks out as a result of these preparations, for 
a sort of protest on the part of the wicked was hinted at by Christ in his eschatolog- 
ical discourse (Matt xxv, 44), and the most essential element in the curse of hell is 
the continuance of revolt, the gnashing of teeth." — Commentary on the Revelation of 
John, p. 850. American edition. New York, 1 874. 

■ Pope represents the Catholic faith and interpretation as "content to understand 
figuratively the glowing representations of the ancient prophecies as applying to the 
present Christian Church. It takes the Apocalypse as a book of symbols, which does 
not give consecutive history, but continually reverts to the beginning, and exhibits in 
varying visions the same one great final truth. Satan was bound or out out when 
our Saviour ascended ; he has never since been the god and seducer of the nations as 
he was before, and as he will for a season be permitted to be again. The saints, 
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with either history or prophecy to believe that the Gospel of the 
kingdom of Christ will have for its historical period an aeon shorter 
than that required for its preparation in the typical dispensations 
which preceded it. It is not probable that God would take four 
thousand years of type and shadow to prepare the world for two 
thousand years of light. We should not expect the earlier part of 
the Messianic millennium to be without any darkness, and there is 
nothing in the Scriptures to warrant the idea that its entire period 
is to be one of uniform and unclouded blessedness and glory. - 

There remains for our notice but one more great apocalyptic 
n^ „._. . picture, the vision of the New Jerusalem. As in chap. 

The vision of r . ' « <■ i « « 

the New Jeru- xvi, 19, under the seventh and last plague, the fall of 
8alem " the great Babylon (old Jerusalem) was briefly outlined, 

and then, in chap, xvii-xix, 10, another and more detailed portrai- 
ture of that "mother of the harlots and of the abominations of the 
land " was added, going over many of the same things again, so 
here, having given under the last series of visions a short but vivid 
picture of the heavenly Jerusalem (xxi, 1-8), the apocalyptist, f oUow- 
ing his artistic style and habit of repetition, tells how one of the 
same seven angels (comp. xvii, l-4,and xxi, 9-11) took him io a lofty 
mountain, and gave him a fuller vision of the Bride, the wife of the 
Lamb. This wife of the Lamb is no other than the woman of chap. 
xii, 1, but she is here revealed at a later stage of her history, after 
the dragon .has been shut up in the abyss. After the land has been 
cleared of dragon, beast, and false prophet, the seed of the woman 
who fled into the wilderness, the seed caught up to the throne of 
God, are conceived as "coming down out of heaven from God," 
and all things are made new. The language and symbols used are 
appropriated mainly from Isaiah lxv, 17-lvi, 24, and the closing 
chapters of Ezekiel. The great thought is : Babylon, the bloody 
harlot, has fallen, and New Jerusalem, the glorious Bride, appears. 
As the closing chapters of Ezekiel have been variously under- 
Meaning of the stood (see above, pp. 344, 345), so this vision of the 
New Jerusalem. N ew Jerusalem, which is evidently modelled after the 
pattern of that older Apocalypse, has been explained in different 

martyrs, and others — the martyrs pre-eminently — now rule with Christ: and hath made 
»m a kingdom (Rev. i, 6), they themselves sing ; and they reign upon earth (Rev. v, 10)i 
The apostles, and all saints, have part in the first resurrection, and in the present 
regeneration reign with Jesus, though the future regeneration shall be yet more abun- 
dant. The unanimous strain of prophecy concerning the glory of the Messiah's king- 
dom is to be interpreted as partly fulfilled in the spiritual reign of Christ m this 
world, which is not yet fully manifested as it will be ; and partly as the earthly figure 
of a heavenly reality hereafter." — Compendium of Christian Theology, vol. iii, pp. 
400, 401. N. Y., 1881. 
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ways. (1) According to one class of interpreters, the future resto- 
ration of the Jews to Palestine, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem on 
a magnificent scale, are here predicted. 1 (2) According to others, 
the new heaven, new land, and new Jerusalem are but a symbolic 
recapitulation of the visions of chap, xx, for the purpose of fuller 
detail, and are to be understood as synchronizing with the period 
of the thousand years. (3) But most interpreters regard the proph- 
ecy as poet-millennial, and descriptive of the final heavenly state 
of the glorified saints of God. Rejecting the first of the above 
named views (which represents the sensuous Ebionite conception of 
the kingdom of heaven, and magnifies the letter to the quenching 
of the spirit of Scripture), we may blend the two other interpreta- 
tions. Ezekiel's vision, as we have seen (p. 345), symbolized the 
Hew Testament Church and kingdom of God ; why should not the 
same conception enter into this parallel prophecy? But as later 
revelations are wont to embody fuller and more perfect outlines of 
the provisions of grace, so John's picture of new heaven, new land, 
and new city is more luminous and far reaching in its indications 
of what God has prepared for those who love him and keep his 
commandments. 

The words of Haggai ii, 6, 7, are acknowledged by the best inter- 
preters to be a Messianic prophecy: "Yet once — it is Ha*. 11,6,7, and 
a little while — and I will shake the heavens, and the HeD - ***• a6 " S8 - 
land, and the sea, and the desert ; and I will shake all the nations, 
and they shall come to the delight* of all the nations, and I will 

1 Here properly belongs that exposition of the " new heaven and new earth," which 
finds in Isa. Ii, 16; lxv, 17; Ixvi, 22; 2 Pet. iii, 10-13; Rev. xx, 11 ; xxi, 1, a literal 
prophecy of the destruction of the world by fire, and the creation of a new world in 
its place. The only question among these interpreters is whether an absolutely new 
creation is intended, or only a renovation (naXiyyeveola, regeneration (Matt xix, 28) 
of the materials of the old. That these texts may intimate or dimly foreshadow some 
such ultimate reconstruction of the physical creation, need not be denied, for we know 
not the possibilities of the future, nor the purposes of God respecting all things which 
he has created. But the contexts of these several passages do not authorize such a 
doctrine. Isa. Ii, 16, refers to the resuscitation of Zion and Jerusalem, and is clearly 
metaphorical. The same is true of Isa. lxv, 17, and lxvi, 22, for the context in all 
these places confines the reference to Jerusalem and the people of God, and sets forth 
the same great prophetic conception of the Messianic future as the closing chapters 
of Ezekiel. The language of 2 Pet. iii, 10, 12, is taken mainly from Isa. xxx, 4, and 
is limited to the parousia, like the language of Matt xxiv, 29. Then the Lord made 
"not only the land but also the heaven" to tremble (Heb. xii, 26), and removed the 
things that were shaken in order to establish a kingdom which cannot be moved 
(Heb. xii, 27, 28). 

* This most simple construction of the Hebrew has been strangely ignored by a 
supposed necessity of making rCTCH* delight, or desire, the subject of the verb W2, 
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fill this house with glory." This prophecy is quoted and explained, 
in Heb. xii, 26-28, as the removal of an earth and heaven which shall 
give place to an " immovable kingdom. " Is there any reason for be- 
lieving this immovable kingdom to be other than that of which the 
Lord spoke in Matt, xvi, 28 : " There are some standing here who 
shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom"? The greatest "glory of that latter house," of which 
Haggai (ii, 7, 9) spoke, was attained when the Lord Christ entered 
and taught within its courts; but the destruction of the second 
temple, and the shaking of " the heaven and the land " which it 
represented, prepared the way for the nobler temple of " his body, 
the fulness of him who fills all things in all" (Eph. i, 23). Of this 
body Christ is the head, the husband, and Saviour (Eph. v, 23), 
having loved her and given himself for her, " that he might sanctify 
her, having purified her by the laver of water in the word, that he 
himself might present to himself in glorious beauty the Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing" (Eph. v, 26, 27). 1 
This glorious Church is manifestly the same as the Bride, the wife 
of the Lamb, the holy city, New Jerusalem. It was necessary that 
the Old Testament visible Church should be shaken and fall and 
pass away, for its glory had departed ; but in its place comes forth 
" the whole assembly and church of the firstborn who are enrolled 
in heaven" (Heb. xii, 23). 

If, furthermore, we allow the author of the Epistle to the He- 
Aiiusion of hrews to guide us to a right understanding of the New 
Heb. in, 28, 28. Jerusalem, we will observe that the communion and 
fellowship of New Testament saints are apprehended as heaven 
begun on earth. It is altogether probable that this epistle was 

come. But W3 is plural, and has naturally for its subject the nations (Oil) just 
mentioned. So in Isa. xxxv, 10, "The ransomed of Jehovah shall return, and come to 
SRon % with shouting and everlasting joy upon their heads." When we read further, 
in Isa. lxv, 18, as explanatory of the new heavens and new land (ver. 17), "Behold, 
I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy," we will find therein the surest 
explanation of the PPlDn, delight, of Hag. ii, 7. The New Jerusalem, the New Testa- 
ment Church and kingdom of God, is the delight and desire of the nations, which, ac- 
cording to Rev. xxi, 24, walk by the light of it. 

1 %i The union of Christ," says Meyer, " with his Church, at the parousia, in order 
to confer upon it Messianic blessedness, is conceived of by Paul (as also by Christ 
himself, Matt, xxv, 1 ; oomp. Rev. xix, 7 ; see also John lii, 29) under the figure of the 
bringing home of a bride, wherein Christ appears as the bridegroom, and seto forth 
the bride, i. e., his Church, as a spotless virgin (the bodily purity is a representative 
of the ethical) before himself, after he has already in this age cleansed it by the 
bath of baptism, and sanctified it through his word." — Critical Com. on Ephesians, 
in loco. 
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written after the Book of Revelation, 1 and direct allusions to it are 
apparent in the following passage : " Ye are eome (7rpo06AqAvdare, 
ye have already come) unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem." The Christian believer, when 
his life becomes hidden with Christ in God, has already entered 
into a communion and fellowship that never ceases.' His name is 
enrolled in heaven. He dwells in God and God in him, and all 
subsequent glorification in time and in eternity is but a continuous 
and growing realization of the blessedness of the Church and King- 
dom of God. 

In the vision of the New Jerusalem we have the last New Testa- 
ment revelation of the spiritual and heavenly blessed- Newjerujaiem 
ness and glory of which the Mosaic tabernacle was a the heavenly 
material symbol. The "dwelling of the testimony" 2be uawrnade 
(nnyn jjjsto, Exod. xxxviii, 21) and its various vessels «ymoouaed. 
and services were "copies of the things in the heavens" (Heb. 
iz, 23), and Christ has entered into the holy places " through the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle" (Heb. ix, 11), thereby making 
it possible for all true believers to enter " with boldness into the 
entrance way of the holies" (Heb. x, 19). This entrance into the 
holy places and fellowships is realized only as " we draw near with 
a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and the body washed with pure water" 
(Heb. x, 22), and such spiritual access is possible to us now. The 
Alpha and the Omega, accordingly, says: "Blessed are they who 
wash their robes, that they may have the authority over the tree 
of life, and by the gates may enter into the city" (Rev. xxii, 14). 
This city is represented as a perfect cube in form (Rev. xxi, 16), 
and may therefore be regarded as the heavenly Holy of Holies, 
into the entrance way (elaodov) of which we may now approach. 
All this accords with the voice from the throne, which said : " Be- 
hold the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will tabernacle with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them" (Rev. xxi, 3). Herein we discern the true antitype of the 
ancient tabernacle and temple, and hence it is that this holy city 

1 Comp. the "innumerable company of angels" (Heb. xii, 22) with Rev. v, 11 ; and 
the " assembly and church enrolled in heaven " with Rev. xiii, 8 ; xxi, 27 ; and " spirits 
of just men made perfect" with Rev. vii, 13-17. References and allusions as direct 
and explicit as these, made by any of the early Fathers to books of the New Testa- 
ment, would be regarded by all critics as indisputable evidence of the pre-existence 
of such books. Comp. Cowles, The Revelation of John, p. 22 ; Glasgow, The Apoca- 
lypse, Translated and Expounded, pp. 29, 30. 

* Comp. Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, pp. 164-166. Edinb., 1876. 
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admits of no temple, and no light of sun and moon, for the Lord 
God, the Almighty, and the Lamb are its light and its temple 
(Rev. xxi, 22, 23). Moreover, no cherubim appear within this Holy 
of Holies, for these former symbols of redeemed humanity are now- 
supplanted by the innumerable company of Adam's race, from 
whom the curse (itaTd&efia, Rev. xxii, 3) has been removed, and 
who take their places about the throne of God and of the Lamb, 
act as his servants there, behold his face, and have his name upon 
their foreheads (Rev. xxii, 3, 4). 

The New Jerusalem, then, is the apocalyptic portraiture of the 
New Testament Church and Kingdom of God. Its symbolism ex- 
hibits the heavenly nature of the communion and fellowship of God 
and his people, which is entered here by faith, but which opens 
into unspeakable fulness of glory through ages of ages. 

There is room for differences of opinion in the interpretation of 
particular passages and symbols in all the apocalyptic Scriptures. 
But attention to their general harmonies, and a careful study of 
the scope and outline of each prophecy as a whole, will go far to 
save us from the hopeless confusion and contradiction into which 
many by neglecting this method have fallen. 

From the foregoing study of biblical apocalyptics we may legiti- 
mately derive the following conclusions: 

1. It is of the first importance that this class of 
prophecies should be studied as a whole, and be seen to constitute 
a well-connected and inter-dependent series of divine revelations, 
running through the entire Scriptures. 

2. The formal elements of apocalyptics are not of a nature to 
allow a literal interpretation of all the language employed. In great 
part the various revelations are set forth in the highly wrought 
language of metaphor and symbolism. The task of the faithful in- 
terpreter is to grasp the great essential thought, and distinguish it 
from the mere drapery in which it has been clothed. One can afford 
to miss some incidental parts, and frankly acknowledge inability to 
determine the exact meaning of such a passage as that touching the 
" first resurrection " in Rev. xx, 6, if he but truly apprehend the 
great scope, plan, and import of the prophecy taken as a whole. 

3. Too much stress cannot well be laid upon the habit of repeti- 
tion so conspicuous in all the great apocalypses of the Bible. We 
believe that the failure in most of the current expositions of the 
apocalypse of John to note that the second half (xii-xxii) is in the 
main a repetition of the first (i-xi) under other symbols and from 
other points of view, has been a fatal hinderance to the true inter- 
pretation of this most wonderful book. 
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CHAPTER XVIH. 

NO DOUBLE SENSE IN PROPHECY. 

The hermeneutical principles which we have now set forth neces- 
sarily exclude the doctrine that the prophecies of Scripture contain 
an occult or double sense. It has been alleged by some that as 
these oracles are heavenly and divine we should expect to find in 
them manifold meanings. They must needs differ from other 
books. Hence has arisen not only the doctrine of a double sense, 
but of a threefold and fourfold sense, and the rabbis Theory of a 
went so far as to insist that there are "mountains of *»w» sense 

, - « . „ -„ x ,.. unsettles all 

sense m every word of Scripture. " We may readily sound inter- 
admit that the Scriptures are capable of manifold prac- P petaUon - 
tical applications / otherwise they would not be so useful for doc- 
trine, correction, and instruction in righteousness (2 Tim. iii, 16). 
But the moment we admit the principle that portions of Scripture 
contain an occult or double sense we introduce an element of un- 
certainty in the sacred volume, and unsettle all scientific interpre- 
tation. 1 " If the Scripture has more than one meaning," says Dr. 
Owen, " it has no meaning at all." " I hold," says Ryle, " that the 
words of Scripture were intended to have one definite sense, and 
that our first object should be to discover that sense, and adhere 
rigidly to it. . . . To say that words do mean a thing merely be- 
cause they can be tortured into meaning it is a most dishonourable 
and dangerous way of handling Scripture." * " This scheme of in- 
terpretation," says Stuart, "forsakes and sets aside the common 

1 We count it no gentleness or fair dealing, in a man of power, to require strict 
and punctual obedience, and yet giv^e out his commands ambiguously. We should 
think he had a plot upon us. Certainly such commands were no commands, but 
snares. The very essence of truth is plainness and brightness; the darkness and 
ignorance are our own. The wisdom of God created understanding, fit and propor- 
tionable to truth, the object and end of it, as the eye to the thing visible. If our 
understanding have a film of ignorance over it, or be blear with gazing on other false 
glisterings, what is that to truth ? If we will but purge with sovereign eye-salve 
that intellectual ray which God hath planted in us, then we would believe the Scrip- 
tures protesting their own plainness and perspicuity, calling to them to be instructed, 
not only the wise and the learned, but the simple, the poor, the babes.— Milton, 
Reformation m England, Book L 

' Expository Thoughts on St. Luke, vol. i, p. 383. 
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laws of language. The Bible excepted, in no book, treatise, epis- 
tle, discourse, or conversation, ever written, published, or addressed 
by any one man to his fellow beings (unless in the way of sport, 
or with an intention to deceive), can a double sense be found. There 
are, indeed, charades, enigmas, phrases with a double entente, and 
the like, perhaps, in all languages; there have been abundance of 
heathen oracles which were susceptible of two interpretations; but 
even among all these there never has been, and there never was a 
design that there should be, but one sense or meaning in reality. 
Ambiguity of language may be, and has been, designedly resorted 
to in order to mislead the reader or hearer, or in order to conceal 
the ignorance of soothsayers, or to provide for their credit amid 
future exigencies; but this is quite foreign to the matter of a seri- 
ous and bona fide double meaning of words. Nor can we for a mo- 
ment, without violating the dignity and sacredness of the Scriptures, 
suppose that the inspired writers are to be compared to the authors 
of riddles, conundrums, enigmas, and ambiguous heathen oracles." ' 
Some writers have confused this subject by connecting it with 
Typology and the doctrine of type and antitype. As many persons 
double *mse of and events f tne Old Testament were types of greater 
language not ... 

to be con- ones to come, so the language respecting them is sup- 

lounded. posed to be capable of a double sense. The second 

Psalm has been supposed to refer both to David and Christ, and 
Isa. vii, 14-16, to a child born of a virgin who lived in the time of 
the prophet, and also to the Messiah. Psalms xlv and lxxii have 
been supposed to have a double reference to Solomon and Christ, and 
the prophecy against Edom in Isa. xxxiv, 5-10, to comprehend also 
the general judgment of the last day.* But it should be seen that 
in the case of types the language of the Scripture has no double 
sense. The types themselves are such because they prefigure 
things to come, and this fact must be kept distinct from the ques- 
tion of the sense of language used in any particular passage. We 
reject as unsound and misleading the^ theory that such Messianic 
psalms as the second, forty-fifth and seventy-second have a double 
sense, and refer first to David, Solomon, or some other ruler, and 
secondly to Christ. If an historical reference to some great typical 
character can be shown, the whole case may be relegated to biblical 
typology, the language naturally explained of the person celebrated 
in the psalm, and then the person himself may be shown to be a type 
and illustration of a greater one to come. After this manner the 

1 Hints on tho Interpretation of Prophecy, p. 14. Andover, 1842. 
* See Davidson's Hefmeneuties, pp. 49, 50. Woodhouse on the Apocaljpse, pp. 
172—174. Home, Introduction, vol. ii, pp. 404-408. 
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great events referred to in the Immanuel prophecy of Isa. vii, 14, 
and the calling of Israel out of Egypt in Hos. xi, 1, were typically 
fulfiled in Jesus. The oracle against Edom (Isa. xxxiv, 6-10), like 
that against Babylon (Isa. xiii, 6-13) is simply a specimen of the 
highly wrought style of apocalyptic prophecy, and gives no warrant 
to the theory of a double sense in the word of God. The twenty- 
fourth of Matthew, often appealed to in support of this theofy, is 
explicable by a much simpler method. 

Some plausibility is given to the theory by adducing the sug- 
gestive fulness of some parts of the prophetic Scrip- The suggestive 
tures. Such fulness is readily admitted, and ever to be £!5^£w?5 
extolled. The first prophecy is a good example. The a double sense, 
enmity between the seed of the woman and that of the serpent 
(Gen. iii, 15) has been exhibited in a thousand forms. The precious 
words of promise to God's people find more or less fulfilment in 
every individual experience. But these facts do not sustain the 
theory of a double sense. The sense in every case is direct and 
simple; the applications and illustrations are many. Such facts give 
no authority for us to go into apocalyptic prophecies with the ex- 
pectation of finding two or more meanings in each specific state- 
ment, and then to declare: This verse refers to an event long past, 
this to something yet future; this had a partial fulfilment in the 
ruin of Babylon, or Edom, but it awaits a grander fulfilment in the 
future. The judgment of Babylon, or Nineveh, or Jerusalem, may, 
indeed, be a type of every other similar judgment, and is a warn- 
ing to all nations and ages; but this is very different from say- 
ing that the language in which that judgment was predicted was 
fulfilled only partially when Babylon, or Nineveh, or Jerusalem 
fell, and is yet awaiting its complete fulfilment. 

We have already seen that the Bible has its riddles, enigmas, 
and dark sayings, but whenever they are given the context clearly 
advises us of the fact. To assume, in the absence of any hint, that 
we have an enigma, and in the face of explicit statements to the 
contrary, that any specific prophecy has a double sense, a primary 
and a secondary meaning, a near and a remote fulfilment, must 
necessarily introduce an element of uncertainty and confusion into 
biblical interpretation. 

The same may be said about explicit designations of time. When a 
writer says that an event will shortly and speedily come No misleading 
to pass, or is about to take place, it is contrary to all pro- f^lf^Xb- 
priety to declare that his statements allow us to believe ecy. 
the event is in the far future. It is a reprehensible abuse of lan- 
guage to say that the words immediately, or near at handy mean 
25 
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ages hence, or after a long time. Such a treatment of the language 
of Scripture is even worse than the theory of a double sense. And 
yet interpreters have appealed to 2 Peter iii, 8 as furnishing in- 
spired authority to disregard designations of time in prophecy. 
" Let not this one thing be hid from you, beloved, that one day 
with the Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day." This statement, it is urged, is made with direct reference to 
the time of the Lord's coming, and illustrates the arithmetic of 
God, in which soon, quickly, and similar terms may denote ages. 
A careful attention to, this passage, however, will show that it 
teaches no such strange doctrine as this. 

The language in question is a poetical citation from Psa. xc, 4, 
k ^ „ and is adduced to show that the lapse of time does not 

A thousand * 

yea™ as one Invalidate the promises of God. Whatever he has 
day * pledged will come to pass, however men may think 

or talk about his tardiness. Days and years and ages do not affect 
him. From everlasting to everlasting he is God (Psa. xc, 2). 
But this is very different from saying that when the everlasting 
God promises something shortly, and declares that it is close at 
hand, he may mean that it is a thousand years in the future. 
Whatever he has promised indefinitely he may take a thousand 
years or more to fulfil; but what he affirms to be at the door let no 
man declare to be far away. "It is surely unnecessary," says a 
recent writer, "to repudiate in the strongest manner such a non- 
natural method of interpreting the language of Scripture. It is 
worse than ungrammatical and unreasonable, it is immoral. It is 
to suggest that God has two weights and two measures in his deal- 
ings with men, and that in his mode of reckoning there is an am- 
biguity and variableness which makes it impossible to tell what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ in the prophets may signify. 
It seems to imply. that a day may not mean a day, nor a thousand 
years a thousand years, but that either may mean the other. If 
this were so, there could be no interpretation of prophecy possible; 
it would be deprived of all precision, and even of all credibility; 
for it is manifest that if there could be such ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty in respect to time, there might be no less ambiguity and un- 
certainty in respect to every thing else. . . . Faithfulness is one 
of the attributes most frequently ascribed to the covenant-keeping 
God, and the divine faithfulness is that which the apostle in this 
very passage affirms. To the taunt of the scoffers who impugn the 
faithfulness of God, and ask, * Where is the promise of his com- 
ing ? ' he answers, ' the Lord is not slack concerning his promises as 
some men count slackness.' Long or short, a day or an age, doe* 
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not affect his faithfulness. He keepeth truth forever. But the 
apostle does not say that when the Lord promises a thing for to- 
day he may not fulfil his promise for a thousand years: that would 
be slackness ; that would be a breach of promise. He does not say 
that because God is infinite and everlasting, therefore he reckons 
with a different arithmetic from ours, or speaks to us in a double 
sense, or uses two different weights and measures in his dealings 
with mankind. The very reverse is the truth." ' 

As an illustration of the fallacious and confusing theory of a 
double sense, especially when applied to prophetic des- Fallacies of 
ignations of time, witness the following from Bengel. JS^ 1 ^,*^ 
Commenting on the words, "Immediately after the ic perspective. 
tribulation of those days," in Matt, xxiv, 29, he says: " You will 
say it is a great leap from the destruction of Jerusalem to the end 
of the world which is subjoined to it immediately. I reply, a 
prophecy resembles a landscape painting which represents distinctly 
the houses, paths, and bridges in the foreground, but brings to- 
gether, into a narrow space, most widely severed valleys and moun- 
tains in the distance. Such a view should they who study proph- 
ecy have of the future to which the prophecy refers. And the 
eyes of the disciples, who in their question had connected the end 
of the temple with that of the world, are left somewhat in the 
dark (for it was not yet time to know, ver. 36); hence they after- 
ward, with entire harmony, imitated the Lord's language, and de- 
clared that the end was at hand. By advancing, however, both the 
prophecy and the prospect continually reveal a further and still 
further distance. In this manner also we ought to interpret, not 
the clear by. the obscure, but the obscure by the clear, and to re- 
vere in its dark sayings the divine wisdom which sees all things 
always, but does not reveal all things at once. Afterward it was 
revealed that antichrist should come before the end of the world; 
and again Paul joined these two things closely, until the Apocalypse 
placed even millenniums between. On such passages there rests, as 
St. Anthony used to call it, a prophetical cloudlet. It was not yet 
time to reveal the whole series of future events from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem to the end of ihe world." * 

Here, we may say, are almost as many fallacies, or misleading 
statements, as there are sentences. The figure of a land- . . „ 

° As man j xaua- 

scape painting with its principles of perspective is a cies as sen- 
favourite illustration with those expositors who advo- tenoes - 

1 The Parousia, pp. 221-228. 

* Gnomon of the New Testament, in loco. Lewis and Vincent's translation. Phil- 
. ftdelphia, 1860. 
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cate the theory of a double sense, and some, who reject such the- 
ory, employ this figure to illustrate the uncertainty of prophetic 
designations of time. But it is a great error to apply this illus- 
tration to specific designations of time. Where no particular time 
is indicated, or where time-limitations are kept out of view, the 
figure may be allowed, and is, indeed, a happy illustration. But 
when the Lord says that certain events are to follow immediately 
after certain other events, let no interpreter presume to say that mil- 
lenniums may come between. This is not " to interpret the obscure 
by the clear," but to obscure the clear by a misleading fancy. To 
say that " the eyes of the disciples were left in the dark," and that 
they afterward, " imitating the Lord's language, declared that the 
end was at hand," is virtually equivalent to saying that Jesus misled 
them, and that they went forth and perpetuated the error ! The 
notion that any portion of Scripture "reveals the whole series 
of events from the destruction of Jerusalem to the end of the 
world," is a fancy of modern interpreters, who would all do well, 
like the pious Bengel, to confess that over their forced method 
of explaining the statements of Christ and the apostles there truly 
rests an obscuring " prophetical cloudlet." 

There are, indeed, manifold applications of certain prophecies 
Practical ap- which may be called generic, and some events of mod- 
pn^hecy may ern hi st °ry mav illustrate them, and, in a broad sense, 
be many. fulfil them as truly as the events to which they had 

original reference. In the days of John many antichrists had ap- 
peared (1 John ii, 18; comp. Matt, xxiv, 5, 24), and the demoniacal 
attributes of Paul's "man of sin" (2 Thess. ii, 8-8) may appear 
again and again in monsters of lawlessness and crime. Antiochus 
and Nero are definite typical illustrations in whom great prophecies 
were specifically fulfilled, but other similar impersonations of wick- 
edness may also have revealed the beast from the abyss, which was, 
and then, after disappearing for a time, appeared again, and then 
again went into perdition (Rev. xvii, 8). But such allowable ap- 
plications of prophecy are not to be confounded with grammatico- 
historical interpretation. When Satan shall be loosed out of his 
prison after the millennium (Rev. xx, 1) he may, indeed, reveal 
himself in some man of sin more fearful and more lawless far than 
any Antiochus or Nero of the past. 

It may, in truth, be said that a large proportion of the confusion 
and errors of biblical expositors has arisen from mistaken notions 
of the Bible itself. 1 No such confusion and diversity of views ap 

: This thought is made prominent in Hofman's valuable work, Biblische Herme- 
neutik. Nordlingen, 1880. 
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pear in the interpretation of other books. A strained and unnatu- 
ral theory of divine inspiration has, doubtless, led many m^^ 
into the habit of assuming that somehow the Scriptures uons of the bi- 
must be explained differently from other compositions. SlLe'ofmuS 
Hence, also, the assumption that in prophetic revela- false exposi- 
tions God has furnished us with a detailed historical 
outline of particular occurrences ages in advance, so that we may 
properly expect to find such events as the rise of Islam, the Wars 
of the Roses, and the French Revolution recorded in the prophet- 
ical books. This assumption is often found attaching itself to the 
theory of a double or triple sense. The interpretation of the Apoc- 
alypse of John has especially suffered from this singular error. 
There is such a charm in the fancy that we have a New Testament 
prophecy of the events of all coming time — a graphic outline of 
the history of the Church and the world until the final judgment — 
that not a few have yielded to the delusion that we may reasonably 
search this mystic book for any character or event which we deem 
important in the history of human civilization. 1 

We must set aside these false assumptions touching the Bible it- 
self, and the character and purport of its prophecies. A rational 
investigation of the scope and analogies of the great prophecies 
gives no support to such extravagant fancies as that " the whole 
Apocalypse of John, from chapter iv to the end, is but a develop- 
ment of Daniel's imperfect tense." 1 The Holy Scriptures have 
lessons for all time. God's specific revelation to one individual, 
age, or nation will be found to have a practical value for all men. 
We need no specific predictions of Napoleon, or of the Waldenses, 
or of the martyrdom of John Hubs, or of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew to confirm the faith of the Church, or to convince the 
infidel; else, doubtless, we should have had them in a form capa- 
ble of producing conviction. It cannot be shown that such pre- 
dictions would have accomplished any worthy purpose not already 
met by fulfilled prophecies with their practical lessons of universal 
application. 

1 A friend of the writer once observed : It always seemed strange to me that Baby- 
Ion, and Persia, and Greece, and Rome, and European states should be noticed in the 
prophecies, and yet no mention of the United States of America. He, accordingly, 
set himself to work to find something on the subject, and by and by discovered the 
great North American Republic in the fifth kingdom of Daniel— the stone cut out of 
the mountain without hands. Further research in the same line soon enabled him 
to see that the "war in heaven" between Michael and the dragon (Rev. xii, 7) was a 
specific prophecy of the late civil war between the Northern and Southern States, 
which resulted in the abolition of American slavery. 

» Pre-Millennial Essays of the Prophetic Conference, p. 326. New York, 1879." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SCRIPTURE QUOTATIONS IN THE SCRIPTURES. 

In comparing Scripture with Scripture, and tracing the parallel and 
analogous passages of the several sacred writers, the interpreter 
continually meets with quotations, more or less exact, made by one 
writer from another. These quotations may be distributed into 
Four classes of f° ur classes: (1) Old Testament parallel passages and 
quotations. quotations made by the later writers from the earlier 
books; (2) New Testament quotations from the Old Testament; 

(3) New Testament quotations from New Testament sources; and 

(4) quotations from apocryphal writings and oral tradition. The 
verbal variations of many of these citations, the formulas and 
methods of quotation, and the illustrations they furnish of the pur- 
poses and uses of the Holy Scriptures, are all matters of great im- 
portance to the biblical exegete. 

As examples of each of these classes of citations we mention, 
Examples of first, genealogical tables, as Gen. xi, 10-26, compared 

Soni^diS^ with * Chron - h 17 - 27 > and Gen - xlvi compared with 
aiieis. Num. xxvi. Psa. xviii is substantially identical with 

2 Sam. xxii. The same is true of 2 Kings xviii-xx and Isa. xxxvi- 
xxxix, 2 Kings xxiv, xxv, and Jer. Hi. Large portions of the Books 
of Samuel and Kings are appropriated in the Books of Chronicles, 
and there are numerous textual parallels like Psa. xlii, 7, and Jonah 
ii, 3. The New Testament quotations from the Old Testament are 
manifold in character and form. In most cases they are taken ver- 
batim, or nearly so, from the Septuagint version ; in some instances 
they are a translation of the Hebrew text, more accurate than that 
of the Septuagint (Matt, ii, 15, compared with Heb. and Sept. of 
Hos. xi, 1 ; Matt, viii, 17, comp. Isa. liii, 4). Some of the quota- 
tions differ notably both from the Hebrew and the Septuagint, 
while others were apparently constructed by a use of both sources. 
Sometimes several passages of the Old Testament are blended to- 
gether, as in 2 Cor. vi, 16-18, where use is made of ExocL xxix, 45; 
Lev. xxvi, 12; Isa. lii, 11; Jer. xxxi, 1, 9, 33; xxxii, 38; Ezek. 
xi, 20; xxx vi, 28; xxxvii, 27; Zech. viii, 8. Sometimes the Old 
Testament passage is merely paraphrased, or the general sentiment 
or substance is given, while in other cases it is merely referred to 
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or hinted at (comp. Prov. xviii, 4; Isa. xii, 3; xliv, 3, with John 
vii, 38. Isa. lx, 1-3, with Eph. v, 14. Hos. xiv, 2, with Heb. xiii, 15). 1 
In the New Testament it is evident that the many parallel portions 
of the Gospels must have been derived from some common source, 
either oral or written, or both. In Acts xx, 35, Paul quotes a say- 
ing of the Lord which is to be found nowhere else. Peter evinces 
a knowledge of the epistles of Paul (2 Pet. iii, J5, 16), and in the 
second chapter of his second epistle appropriates much from the 

Epistle of Jude. Finally, the quotations from apocrv- 

^i j .i Va 11 . , » , : Apocryphal 

pnal and other sources, and allusions to them, both in and traditional 

the Old Testament and in the New, are quite numerous. 8OUP0e8 - 
Thus, in the Old Testament we have " The Book of the Wars of the 
Lord" (Num. xxi, 14), "The Book of Jasher" (Josh, x, 13), "The 
Book of the Acts of Solomon" (1 Kings xi, 41), "The Book of 
Shemaiah" (2 Chron. xii, 15), and numerous others quoted or re- 
ferred to. Jude quotes apparently from the pseudepigraphal Book 
of Enoch, and also makes allusion to traditions of the fall of the 
angels, and the dispute of Michael and the devil over the body of 
Moses (Jude 6, 0, 14). St. Paul calls the magicians, who opposed 
Moses, Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. iii, 8), names which had proba- 
bly been transmitted by oral tradition. Many such traditions found 
their way into the Targums, the Talmud, and the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphal Jewish literature. Quotations from such books 
and allusions to such traditions give them no canonical authority. 
An apostle or any one else, addressing those who were familiar with 
such traditions, might appropriately refer to them for homiletical 
purposes, without thereby designing to assume or declare their 
verity. Similarly Paul quotes from the Greek poets Aratus, Me- 
nander, and Epimenides (Acts xvii, 28; 1 Cor. xv, 33; Titus i, 12). 
The great number of parallel passages, both in the Old Testament 
and in the New, is evidence of a harmony and organic relation of 
Scripture with Scripture of a most notable kind. Once written, the 
oracles of God became the public and private treasure of his people. 
Any passage that would serve a useful purpose was used by prophet 

1 See Drusius, Parallela Sacra, etc., in vol. viii of the Critici Sacri, pp. 1261-1325; 
Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics, chap, xi ; Gough, New Testament Quotations Collated 
with the Old Testament (Lond., 1853); Home's Introduction (Ayers and Tregelles' 
Ed.), vol. ii, pp. 113-207; and especially Turpie, The Old Testament in the New; A 
Contribution to Biblical Criticism and Interpretation. Lond., 1868. This last-named 
work conveniently classifies and tabulates the Old Testament quotations in the New 
Testament according to their agreement with, or variation from, both the Hebrew text 
and the Septuagint version. Comp. also Scott, Principles of New Testament Quota- 
tion established and applied to Biblical Science (Edinb., 1875), and Boehl, Die alttesta- 
mentlichen Citate im neuen Testament. Wien, 1878. 
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or apostle as part of a common heritage. With this understanding, 

there is little in the matter or style of the Scripture quotations in 

~_ ^ ~ « the Scriptures to rive any trouble to the interpreter. 
Only the O. T. ^ . / „ , • u 

quotations in The comparison of parallel passages is, as we have seen 

^SJ'h^l (PP- n 9- 128 )> » g rea t help in exposition, and some pas- 
neuucai treat- sages become clear and forcible only when read in the 
light of their parallels. The alleged discrepancies be- 
tween these different Scriptures will be noticed in a separate chap- 
ter; it is only the Old Testament citations in the New Testament 
which call for special treatment here. These, as we have said, are 
so manifold in character and form that we should examine (1) the 
sources of quotation, (2) the formulas and methods of quotation, 
and (3) the purposes of the several quotations. 

I. It is now generally conceded that the sources from which the 
Sources of n.t. New Testament writers quote are the Hebrew text of 
quotation. the Old Testament, and the Septuagint translation of it 
Formerly it was maintained by some that the Septuagint only was 
used; others, feeling that such a position was disparaging to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, maintained as strenuously that the apostles and 
evangelists must have always cited from the Hebrew, and though 
the quotations were in the exact words of the Septuagint, it was 
thought that two translators might have used the same language. 
But calmer study has made all such discussions obsolete. It is well 
known that the Septuagint version was in current, use among the 
Hellenistic Jews. The New Testament writers follow it in some 
passages where it differs widely from the Hebrew. A critical com- 
parison of all the New Testament citations from the Old shows be- 
yond a question that in the great majority of lases the Septuagint 
rather than the Hebrew text was the source from which the writers 
quoted. 1 

But it is noticeable that the New Testament writers do not uni- 
No uniform ^ orm ^Y follow either source. The Septuagint version 
method of quo- of Mai. iii, 1, is an accurate translation of the Hebrew, 
tatloIL but Matthew, Mark, and Luke agree literally in a ren- 

dering which is noticeably different." In short, it is impossible to 
discover any rule that will account for all the variations between 
the citations and the Hebrew and Septuagint texts. Sometimes the 

1 See Home's Introduction, vol. ii, pp. 114-178, where the Hebrew, the Septuagint 
version, and the New Testament citation of ail the Old Testament quotations in the 
New, are given in the original texts, arranged in parallel columns, and each accom- 
panied by an English version. 

8 Matt xi, 10; Mark i, 10; Luke vii, 27. Matthew inserts ky&, and Mark omits 
tytnpoo&ev aw. 
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variation is merely a change of person, number, or tense; some- 
times it consists of a transposition of words; sometimes in the 
omission or addition of words and phrases. In many cases only the 
general sense is given, and often the citation is but an allusion or 
reference, not a formal quotation at all. In view of all these facts 
it seems best to understand that the sacred writers followed no 
uniform method in quoting the older Scriptures. They were famil- 
iar both with the Hebrew text and the Septuagint. But textual 
accuracy had no special weight with them. From childhood the 
contents of the sacred writings had been publicly and privately 
made known to them (2 Tim. iii, 15), and they were wont to cite 
them in familiar discourse without any attempt at verbal accuracy. 
With them as with us an inaccurate quotation might be- 

, A i <,. - . P , Inaccurate quo- 

COme common and current on the lips of the people, and, tattoos may be- 

while known by many to differ from the ancient text, a™ 60 "™ 11 - 
was nevertheless sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. How 
few of us now recite the Lord's prayer accurately ? So, doubtless, 
the inspired writers made use of Scripture, in many instances, with- 
out care to conform the quotation with the exact letter of the 
Hebrew text, or of the common Septuagint version. They quoted 
probably in most cases from memory, and the Holy Spirit pre- 
served them from any vital error (John xiv, 26). The idea that 
divine inspiration must necessitate verbal uniformity among the 
sacred writers is an unnecessary and untenable assumption. 1 Vari- 
ety marked both the portions and manner of the successive revela- 
tions of God (Heb. i, 1). 

n. The introductory formulas by which quotations from the Old 
Testament are adduced are many and various, and have j^^,^ 
been thought by some to be a sort of index or key to methods of 
the particular purpose of each citation. But we find qu on * 
different formulas used by different writers to introduce one and the 

1 " In examining cited passages, we perceive," says Davidson, " that every mode of 
quotation has been employed, from the ezactest to the most loose, from the strictest 
verbal method to the widest paraphrase. But in no case is violence done to the 
meaning of the original. A sentiment expressed in one connexion in the Old Testa- 
ment is frequently in the New interwoven with another train of argument; but this is 
allowable and natural. . . . Let it be remembered, then, that the sacred writers were 
not bound in all cases to cite the very words of the originals ; it was usually sufficient 
for them to exhibit the sense perspicuously. The same meaning may be conveyed by 
different terms. It is unreasonable to expect that the apostles should scrupulously 
abide by the precise words of the passage they quote. ... In every instance we sup- 
pose them to have been directed by the superintending Spirit, who infallibly kept them 
from error, and guided them in selecting the most appropriate terms where their own 
judgments would have failed." — Sacred Hermeneutics, pp. 469, 470. 
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same passage, so that we cannot suppose that in all cases the formu- 
la used will direct us to the special purpose of the quotation. The 
more common formulas are, " It is written," " Thus it is written," 
" According as it is written," w The Scripture says," " It was said," 
" According as it is said;" but many other forms are used. The 
same formulas are used by the Rabbinical writers. 1 Occasionally 
the place of a citation is indicated, as in Mark xii, 26 ; Acts xiii, 33 ; 
and Rom. xi, 2; but more frequently Moses, the Law, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, or some other prophet is mentioned as writing or saying what 
is quoted. It is assumed that the persons addressed were so familiar 
with the holy writings that they needed no more specific reference. 
" Besides the quotations introduced by these formulas there are a 
considerable number scattered through the writings of the apostles 
which are inserted in the train of their own remarks without any 
announcement whatever of their being cited from others. To the 
cursory reader the passages thus quoted appear to form a part of 
the apostle's own. words, and it is only by intimate acquaintance 
with the Old Testament Scriptures, and a careful comparison of 
these with those of the New Testament, that the fact of their being 
quotations can be detected. In the common version every trace of 
quotation is in many of these passages lost, from the circumstance 
that the writer has closely followed the Septuagint, while our ver- 
sion of the Old Testament is made from the Hebrew. Thus, for 
instance, in 2 Cor. viii, 21, Paul says, npovooi>(j&v yap naka ov 
jiovov kvGjniov Kvpiov, dXkd nal kvumiov avdpcjnojv, which, with a 
change in the mood of the verb, is a citation of the Septuagint ver- 
sion of Prov. iii, 4. Hardly any trace of this, however, appears in 
the common version, where the one passage reads, * Providing for 
honest things not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the 
sight of men; ' and the other, 'So shalt thou find favour and good 
understanding in the sight of God and man.' So, also in 1 Peter 
iv, 18, the apostle quotes word for word from the Septuagint ver- 
sion of Prov. xi, 31, the clause el 6 df/caio? fi6Xi$ ow^erai, 6 aoe(}ifc 
aai afiaQTCjkdg ttov <paveiTai; a quotation which we should in vain 
endeavour to trace in the common version of the Proverbs, where 
the passage in question is rendered ' Behold, the righteous shall be 
recompensed in the earth; much more the wicked and the sinner.' 
Such quotations evidently show how much the minds of the New 
Testament writers were imbued with the sentiments and expressions 
of the Old Testament as exhibited in the Alexandrine version." * 

1 Many examples are given by Surenhusius, mPDH ^SDi &ive Bt'/ftoc KaraXXayqc, 
pp. 1-36 ; and by Dopke, Hermeneutik, pp. 60-69. 

* Alexander, in Kitto's New Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, article Quotation*. 
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The New Testament writers were necessarily familiar with the 

current Rabbinical methods of interpreting the Old Tes- _ M w , 

r ° Furnish no law 

tament, and they sometimes employed arguments and of general ner- 
iliustrations derived from the Holy Scripture which are meneutiC8 - 
not adapted to convince persons who have not been trained in the 
same way of thinking. A careful study, for example, of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, will discover numerous instances in which the 
use made of Old Testament citations is not of a nature to influence 
the judgment of one unfamiliar with the discipline of the Hebrew 
cultus. Hence we should not study the methods of New Testament 
citation from the Old Testament for principles of general herme- 
neutics, but should always remember that the writers were acting 
under special conditions of mental and religious training. We rec- 
ognize their profound reverence for the written word, and their 
divinely inspired use of it for a specific end, and yet maintain that, 
in many passages, the particular citation, and the argument built 
upon it, furnish no law of biblical exegesis suitable for universal 
application. 

There appears no sufficient reason for maintaining that the refer- 
ence to an Old Testament book by the name of its com- Not designed 
monly supposed author commits the apostles, the evan- ^SsofmSSSry 
gelists, or Christ himself to an authoritative judgment criticism, 
concerning the authenticity and genuineness of the book. Such an 
inference is unnecessary unless it appears that the purpose of the 
reference was to express a judgment on that subject. If it can be 
shown by valid exegesis that the manner of quoting, or the use 
made of the quotation itself, necessarily involves a personal opinion 
touching the authorship of the passage, then, of course, the char- 
acter of the quotation itself determines the question. But the 
mere allusion to a well-known book, or the mention of its supposed 
author according to the current opinions of the time, is obviously 
neither an affirmation nor a denial of the correctness of the common 
opinion. 

There is one formula, peculiar to Matthew and John, which de- 
serves more that a passing notice. It first occurs in The formula 
Matt, i, 22: "AU this has come to pass in order that lva **w«0». 
what was spoken by the Lord through the prophet might be ful- 
filed." This is its fullest form ; elsewhere it is only lva nXrjpw&q, 
in order that it might be fulJUed (Matt, ii, 15; iv, 14; xxi, 4; John 
xii, 38 ; xiii, 18; xv, 25 ; xvii, 12 ; xviii, 9, 32 ; xix, 24, 36), but in 
John's Gospel these words vary in their connexion, as, " in order 
that the word of Isaiah might be fulfiled ; " " in order that the 
Scripture might be fulfiled ; " in order that the word of Jesus 
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might be fulfilled." Sometimes it is written Smote rrAf/pc^9f (Matt, 
ii, 23; viii, 17; xii, 17), and occasionally rfrre kn^tfouidri, then was 
fulfilled. The great question with interpreters has been to deter- 
mine the force of the conjunction Iva (and.&ix^) in these formulas. 
Is it telic, that is, expressive of final cause, purpose, or design; or 
is it ecbatic, denoting merely the outcome or result of something? 
If telic, it should be translated in order that; if ecbatic, it should be 
rendered so that. 

Bengel, commenting on the words Iva 7rAi/6>#§ in Matt, i, 22, ob- 
views of Ben- serves: "Wherever this phrase occurs we are bound to 
gel and Meyer, recognise the authority of the evangelists, and (how- 
ever dull our own perception may be) to believe that the event they 
mention does not merely, chance to correspond with some ancient 
form of speech, but was one which had been predicted, and which 
the divine truth was pledged to bring to pass at the commencement 
of the new dispensation." x Meyer, commenting on the same pas- 
sage, observes: "Iva is never ecbatic, so that, but always telic, in 
order that ; it presupposes here that what was done stood in the 
connexion of purpose with the Old Testament declaration, and con- 
sequently in the connexion of the divine necessity as an actual fact 
by which the prophecy was destined to be fulfilled. The divine 
decree, expressed in the latter, must be accomplished, and to that 
end this, namely, which is related from verse 18 onward, came to 
pass, and that, according to the whole of its contents (&Xov)." 

This view of the telic force of Iva, especially in the words Iva 
The telle force 7rA^po^ in connexion with prophetic statements, is 
iVtobeSatol maintained by many of the most eminent critics and 
tained. scholars, as Fritzsche, De Wette, Olshausen, Alford, 

and Winer. Others, as Tittmann, Stuart, and Robinson, contend for 
the ecbatic use of Iva in this phrase as well as in many other* pas- 
sages." The question can be determined only by a critical exami- 
nation of the passages where the alleged ecbatic use of the particle 
occurs. In most of these cases we believe the ordinary telic sense 
of Iva has been misapprehended by a superficial view of the real 
import of the passage. Thus Tittmann cites Mark xi, 25, as a clear 
instance of the ecbatic use of Iva : " Whenever ye stand praying, 
forgive, if ye have aught against any one, in order that your Fa- 
ther also who is in the heavens may forgive you your trespasses." 

1 Gnomon of the New Testament, in loco. 

' See Tittmann's essay on the " Use of the particle Iva in the New Testament," 
translated into English with introductory remarks by M. Stuart in the Biblical Repos- 
itory of Jan., 1835. Also Robinson's Lexicon of the New Testament under the words 
Iva and &7ruf. 
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According to Tittmann, " the Saviour could not inculcate on his 
disciples the mere prudential duty of forgiving others in order that 
they themselves might obtain forgiveness, which would be quite 
foreign to real integrity and purity of mind; but he wishedthem to 
consider that if they cherished an implacable spirit they could have 
no grounds to hope for pardon from God; so that if they them- 
selves were not ready to forgive it was impossible that they should 
obtain forgiveness." 1 But this reasoning would exclude every- 
where the telic force of Iva. According to the writer's own admis- 
sion, the forgiving of others is an indispensable condition of pardon; 
why not then regard this condition, as well as any other, in the 
light of a means to an end? Is it possible to believe that obtain- 
ing forgiveness from God is an object and aim at all inconsistent 
with "real integrity and purity of mind?" Much more soundly 
does Meyer give the real thought of the passage: "To the exhorta- 
tion to confidence in prayer Jesus links on another principal requi- 
site of being heard — namely, the necessity of forgiving in order to 
obtain forgiveness." * The forgiving is presented as an indispensa- 
ble means to an end. 

It need not, however, be denied that in some passages the ecbatic 
rendering of Iva may bring out more clearly the sense The ecbatl0 
of the author. The particle may be allowed some meas- ««nse of Iva 
ure of its native telic import, and yet the final cause or oases be de- 
end may be conceived of as an accomplished result or ntod - 
attainment rather than an objective ideal necessary to be reached. 1 
Ellicott'8 position may be accepted as every way sound and satis- 
factory: " The uses of Iva in the New Testament appear to be three: 
(1) Final, or indicative of the end T purpose, or object of the action 
— the primary and principal meaning, and never to be given up 
except on the most distinct counter arguments. (2) Sub-final, occa- 
sionally, especially after verbs of entreaty (not of command), the 
subject of the prayer being blended with, and even in some cases 
obscuring, the purpose of making it. (3) Eventual, or indicative of 
result, apparently in a few cases, and due, perhaps, more to what 
is called i Hebrew teleology' (i. e., the reverential aspect under 
which the Jews regarded prophecy and its fulfilment) than gram- 
matical depravation." 4 

1 Biblical Repository for Jan., 1835, p. 105. 

* Critical Commentary on Mark xi, 25. 

8 Comp. Winer's New Testament Grammar (English translation, Andover, 1874), pp. 
457-461, and Buttmann's Grammar of the New Testament Greek (English translation, 
Andover, 1878), pp. 285-241. 

4 Critical and Grammatical Commentary on Ephesians i, 17. 
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But when the words Iva nkfipudij are used in connexion with the 
Iva telle in fulfilment of prophecy we should not hesitate to accept 
f ° r h t^cita! ^ e te ^ c f° rce °* l va - The Scriptures themselves recog- 
tion. • nise a sort of divine necessity for the fulfilment of all 
that predicted or typified the Christ. As it was necessary (&tet) 
for the Christ to suffer (Luke xxiv, 26), so " it was necessary that 
all things which were written in the law of Moses, and the Prophets, 
and the Psalms concerning him shonld be fulfilled" (Luke xxiv, 44; 
comp. the Idei nXiftwdrivai of Acts i, 16). The objection that it is 
absurd to suppose all these things were done merely to fulfil a 
prophecy is based upon a misconception and misrepresentation of the 
evangelist. The statement that this particular divine purpose was 
served does not imply that no other divine purpose was accom- 
plished. "All these things did transpire," says Whedon, " in order, 
among other purposes, to the fulfilment of that prophecy, inasmuch 
as the fulfilment of that prophecy was at the same time the accom- 
plishment of the Incarnation of the Redeemer, and the verification 
of the divine prediction. Nor is there any predestinarian fatalism 
in all this. God predicts what he foresees that men will freely do; 
and then men do freely in turn fulfil what God predicts, and so un- 
consciously act in order to verify God's veracity. Moreover there 
is no fatalism in supposing that God has high plans which he does 
with infinite wisdom carry out through the free, unnecessitated, 
though foreseen wills of men. Such is his inconceivable wisdom 
that he can so place free agents in a free system of probation that 
which ever way they freely turn they will but further his great 
generic plans and verify his foreknowledge. So that it may, in a 
right sense, be true that all these things are clone by free agents in- 
order to so desirable an end as to fulfil the divine foresight." 1 

The passage in Matt, ii, 15, has been thought by many to be a 
Hosea xi, i as certam instance of the ecbatic usage of Iva. It is there 
cited in Matt, written that Joseph arose and took the child Jesus and 
u * 15 ' his mother by night and withdrew into Egypt, and was 

there until the death of Herod, " in order that (Iva nXTffwdjj) it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord through the 
prophet, saying, Out of Egypt I called my son." The quotation is 
a literal translation of the Hebrew of Hos xi, 1, and the reference 
of the prophet is to Israel. The whole verse of' Hos. xi, 1, reads 
thus: "For a child was Israel, and I loved him, and out of Egypt 1 
called my son." Here some would see a double sense of prophecy, 
and others an Old Testament text accommodated to a New Testa- 
ment use. But the true interpretation of this quotation will recog- 
1 Commentary on Matthew i, 23. 
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nise the typical character of Israel as " God's firstborn," a familiar 
thought of the Old Testament Scripture. Thus, in Exod. iv, 22, 
Jehovah is represented as saying: "My son> my firstborn, is Israel." 
And again in Jer. xxxi, 9: " For I have been to Israel for a father, 
and Ephraim is my firstborn." Compare also Isa. xlix, 3. Recog- 
nising this typical character of Israel as God's firstborn son, the 
evangelist readily perceived that the ancient exodus of Israel out 
of Egypt was a type of this event in the life of the Son of God 
while he was yet a child. Among the other purposes (and there 
were doubtless many) that were served by this going down into 
Egypt, and exodus therefrom, was the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Hosea. This fulfilment of typical events, as we have shown above 
(p. 384), does not authorize the doctrine of a double sense in the 
language of prophecy. The words of Hosea xi, 1, have but one 
meaning, and announce in poetic form a fact of Israel's ancient his- 
tory. That fact was a type which was fulfilled in the event re- 
corded in Matt, ii, but the language used by the prophet had no 
previous fulfilment. It was not a prediction at all, but an allusion ■ 
to an event which occured six hundred years before Hosea was born. 1 
IIL It remains to notice the purposes for which any of the sacred 

writers quoted or referred to the more ancient Scrip- „ 

? ,...,, i . f, Purposes of 

tures. Attention to this point will be an important aid scripture quo- 

in enabling us to understand and appreciate the various taUoQ# 

uses of the holy writings. 

1. The citation of many ancient prophecies was manifestly for 

the purpose of showing and putting on record their fulfilment. 

This is true of all the prophecies which are introduced with the 

formula Iva nkTtfotdjj, in order that it might be fulfilled. And the 

same thought is implied in the context of quotations introduced by 

1 Lange (Commentary on Matthew ii, 15) has the following: " As the flight and the 
return had really taken place, the evangelist, whose attention was always directed to 
the fulfilment of prophecy, might very properly call attention to the fact that even 
this prediction of Hosea had been fulfilled. And, in truth, viewed not as a verbal 
but as a typical prophecy, this prediction was fulfilled by this flight into Egypt. Is- 
rael of old was called out of Egypt as the son of God, inasmuch as Israel was identi- 
fied with the Son of God. But now the Son of God himself was called out of Egypt, 
who came out of Israel, as the kernel from the husk. When the Lord called Israel 
out of Egypt, it was with special reference to his Son ; that is, in view of the high 
spiritual place which Israel was destined to occupy. In connexion with this it is also 
important to bear in mind the historical influence of Egypt on the world at large. 
Ancient Greek civilization — nay, in a certain sense, the imperial power of Rome itself 
— sprung from Egypt ; in Egypt the science of Christian theology originated ; from 
Egypt proceeded the last universal Conqueror ; out of Egypt came the typical son of 
God to found the theocracy ; and thence also the true Son of God to complete the 
theocracy." 
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other formulas. These facts exhibit the interdependence and or- 
ganic connexion of the entire body of Holy Scripture. It is a 
divinely constructed whole, and the essential relations of its several 
parts must never be forgotten. 

2. Other quotations are made for the purpose of establishing a 
doctrine. So Paul, in Rom. iii, 9-19, quotes the Scriptures to prove 
the universal depravity of man; and in Rom. iv, 3, he cites the 
record of Abraham's belief in God to show that a man is justified 
by faith rather than works, and that faith is imputed unto him for 
righteousness. This manner of his using the Old Testament obvi- 
ously implies that the apostle and his readers regarded it as author- 
itative in its teachings. What was written therein, or could be 
confirmed thereby, was final, and must be accepted as the revela- 
tion of God. 

3. Sometimes the Scripture is quoted for the purpose of confut- 
ing and rebuking opponents and unbelievers. Jesus himself ap- 
pealed to his Jewish opponents on the ground of their regard for 

. the Scriptures, and showed their inconsistency in refusing to receive 
him of whom the Scriptures so abundantly testified (John v, 39, 40). 
With those who accepted the Scripture as the word of God such 
argumentation was of great weight. How effectually Jesus em- 
ployed it may be seen in his answers to the Sadducees and Phari- 
sees (Matt, xxii, 29-32, 41-46). Compare John x, 34-36. 

4. Finally, the Scriptures were cited or referred to in a general 
way as a book of divine authority, for rhetorical purposes, and for 
illustration. Its manifold treasures were the heritage of the people 
of God. Its language would be naturally appropriated to express 
any thought or idea which a writer or speaker might wish to clothe 
in sacred and venerable form. Hence the manners, references, allu- 
sions, and citations which serve mainly to enhance the force or 
beauty of a statement, and to illustrate some argument or appeal 
*• The writings of the Jewish prophets," says Home, " which 
abound in fine descriptions, poetical images, and sublime diction, 
were the classics of the later Jews; and, in subsequent ages, all 
their writers affected allusions to them, borrowed their images and 
descriptions, and very often cited their identical words when re- 
cording any event or circumstance that happened in the history of 
the persons whose lives they were relating, provided it was similar 
and parallel to one that occurred at the times, and was described in 
the books, of the ancient prophets." ! 

1 Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, vol. ii, p. 191. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THB FALSB AMD THE TBUE ACCOMMODATION. 

Inasmuch as many passages of the Old Testament Scripture are 
appropriated by New Testament writers for the sake of t^ rational*, 
illustration, or by way of special application, it has been ttc ***** 
held by many that all the Old Testament quotations, even the Mes- 
sianic prophecies, have been applied in the New Testament in a 
sense differing more or less widely from their original import. 
This especially has been a position taken by many rationalists of 
Germany, and 6ome have gone so far as to teach that our Lord ac- 
commodated himself to the prejudices of his age and people. His 
use of Scripture, they tell us, was of the nature of argument and 
appeal ad hominem ; even his words and acts in regard to unclean 
spirits of demons, and other matters of belief among the Jews, 
were a falling in line with the errors and superstitions of the com- 
mon people. 

Such a theory of accommodation should be utterly repudiated by 
the sober and thoughtful exegete. It virtually teaches ^nonidberepn. 
that Jesus Christ was a propagator of falsehood. It &***& 
would convict every New Testament writer of a species of mental 
and religious delusion. The divine Teacher did, indeed, accommo- 
date his teaching to the capacity of his hearers, as every wise 
teacher will do; or, rather, he condescended to put himself on the 
plane of their limited knowledge. He would speak so that men 
might understand, and believe, and be saved. But in those who 
had no disposition to search and test his truth he declared that 
Isaiah's words (Isa. vi, 9, 10) received a new application, and a most 
significant fulfilment (Matt, xiii, 14, 15). And this was strictly 
true. Isaiah's words were first spoken to the dull and blinded hearts 
of the Israel of his own day. Ezekiel repeated them with equal 
propriety to the Israel of a later generation (Ezek. xii, 2). And 
our Lord quoted and applied them to the Israel of his time as one 
of those hoiniletic Scriptures which are fulfilled again and again in 
human history when the faculties of spiritual perception become 
perversely dull to the truths of God. The prophecy in question 
was not the prediction of a specific event, but a general oracle of 
God, and of such a nature as to be capable of repeated fulfilments* 
26 
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Hence such prophecies afford no proof of a doable sense. The 
sense is in each instance simple and direct, but the language is 
capable of double or manifold applications. 

And herein we observe a true sense in which the words of Scrip- 
The true idea ture mav ^ e accommodated t° particular occasions and 
of accommoda- purposes. It is found in the manifold uses and applies- 
Uon * tions of which the words of divine inspiration are capa- 

ble. This is hot, strictly speaking, a manifold futyttmefU of Scrip- 
ture, though it may be affirmed that a forcible and legitimate 
application of a passage is truly a fulfilment of it. When a given 
passage is of such a character as to be susceptible of application to 
other circumstances or subjects than those to which it first applied, 
such secondary application should not be denied the name of a ful- 
filment. In such a case we do not say: The first reference was to 
an event near at hand, but that primary fulfilment did not exhaust 
the meaning; its higher fulfilment is to be seen in a future event 
Much truth may attach to such a statement, but it is liable to mis- 
lead one, and to foster the idea of a hidden sense, a mystic mean- 
ing, a so-called hyponoia (im&voia). Thus the psalmist says: "I 
will open my mouth in a parable; I will utter dark sayings of old" 
(Psa. lxxviii, 2). This is quoted by Matthew (xiii, 35), the first 
sentence according to the Septuagint, the second a free rendering 
of the Hebrew, but following strictly neither the Hebrew nor the 
Septuagin{. The evangelist affirms that Jesus made use of parables 
in order that these words might be fulfilled. And we are not at 
liberty to deny that this was one real purpose of Jesus in the use of 
parables. The words of the psalmist prophet herein found a new 
and higher application, but in no different sense than that in which 
they were first used. 

The language of Jer. xxxi, 15, is quoted by Matthew (ii, 17, 18) 
Jer.xxxi,i5,ag M Dem 8 fulfilled in the weeping and lamentation occa- 
cited in Matt, sioned by Herod's slaughter of the infants of Bethle- 
' • " hem. In the highest strain of poetical conception the 

prophet Jeremiah sets forth the grief of Israel's woes and exile. It 
seems to him as if the affectionate Rachel — the mother of the house 
of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. xxx, 24; xli, 51, 52), and 
the mother of Benjamin (Gen. xxxv, 16-1 8), might be heard weep- 
ing and wailing at Ramah over the loss of her children. The 
prophet mentions Ephraim (Jer. xxxi, 18, 20) as the chief tribe and 
representative of all Israel. The tender mother's agony is over a 
wider woe than the exile of Judah only. It takes in Ephraim's 
overthrow and captivity as well. And Rachel, rather than Leah, is 
named because of her great desire for children (Gen. xxx, 1)> *nd 
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the touching and melancholy circumstances of her death (Gen, 
xxxv, 18). The weeping is represented as heard at Ramah, perhaps 
for various reasons. That city occupied a conspicuous eminence ' 
in the tribe-territory of Benjamin, whence the lamentation might 
be conceived as sounding far and wide through all the cor*otj of 
Benjamin and Judah.* Ramah was the home of Hannah (the 
mother of Samuel, 1 Sam. i, 19, 20), whose motherly yearning was 
so much like that of Rachel." It was at Ramah also where the Jew- 
ish exiles were gathered before their deportation to Babylon (Jer. 
xl, 1). The heart of Rachel, in the prophet's view, was large 
enough to feel and lament the woes of all the sons of Jacob. All 
this comes up to the evangelist when he pens the slaughter of the 
children of the coasts of Bethlehem (Matt, ii, 16). It seems to him 
as if the motherly heart of Rachel cried from the tomb again, and 
this later sorrow was but a repetition of that of the exile, the for- 
mer sorrow being a type of the latter. And this was a fulfilment 
of that poetic prophecy, although it is not e aid that this sorrow of 
Bethlehem came to pass in order to fulfil the words of Jeremiah. 
By a true and legitimate accommodation the words of the prophet 
were appropriated by the evangelist as enhancing his record of that 
bitter woe. " By keeping in mind," says Davidson, "the close re- 
lation of type and antitype, whether the former be a person, as Da- 
vid, or an event, as the birth of a child, we shall not stumble at the 
manner in which certain quotations in the New Testament are in- 
troduced, nor have recourse to other modes of explanation which 
seem to be objectionable. We do not adopt, with some, the hy- 
pothesis of a double sense, to which there are weighty objections. 
Neither do we conceive that the principle of accommodation, in its 
mildest form, comes up to the truth. The passages containing typ- 
ical prophecies have always a direct reference to facts or things in 
the history of the persons or people obviously spoken of in the con- 
text. But these facts or circumstances were typical of spiritual 
transactions in the history of the Saviour and his kingdom." 4 

1 Robinson's Biblical Researches, vol i, p. 576. 

* Comp. Keil, Commentary on Jeremiah xxxi, IS. 

* " The prophet goes back in spirit," says Nagelsbach, " to the time when the in- 
habitants of the kingdom of the ten tribes were led away to Assyria into captivity. 
. . . The mother of the ruling tribe appears thus as the personification of the king. 
dom ruled by it. The spirit of Rachel is the genius of the kingdom of the ten tribes 
whom the prophet represented by a bold poetical figure as rising from her tomb by 
night and bewailing the misery of her children." — Commentary on Jeremiah xxxi, 15. 

4 Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 488. . 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ALLEGED DISCREPANCIES OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

In comparing the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and 
General bar- a ^ s0 m exSLm ^ n S tne statements of the different write! s 
•cteroftbedia- of either Testament, the reader's attention is occasion- 
creponces. a lly arrested by what appear to be contradictions. 
Sometimes different passages of the same book present some notice- 
able inconsistency, but more frequently the statements made by 
different writers exhibit discrepancies which some critics have been 
hasty to pronounce irreconcilable. These discrepancies are found 
in the genealogical tables, and in various numerical, historical, doc- 
trinal, ethical, and prophetical statements. It is the province of 
the interpreter of Scripture to examine these with great patience 
and care; he must not ignore any difficulty, but should be able to 
explain the apparent inconsistencies, not by dogmatic assertions or 
denials, but by rational methods of procedure. If he find a dis- 
crepancy or a contradiction which he is unable to explain he should 
not hesitate to acknowledge it. It does not follow that because he 
is not able to solve the problem it is therefore insoluble. The lack 
of sufficient data has often effectually baffled the efforts of the most 
able and accomplished exegetes. 

A large proportion of the discrepancies of the Bible are traceable 
Causes of the to one or more of the following causes: The errors of 
discrepancies, copyists in the manuscripts; the variety of names ap- 
plied to the same person or place; different methods of reckoning 
times and seasons; different local and historical standpoints; and 
the special scope and plan of each particular book. Variations are 
not contradictions, and many essential variations arise from differ- 
ent methods of arranging a series of particular facts. The peculi- 
arities of oriental thought and speech often involve seeming extrav- 
agance of statement and verbal inaccuracies, which are of a nature 
to provoke the criticism of the less impassioned writers of the West. 
Aud it is but just to add that not n few of the alleged contradic- 
tions of Scripture exist only in the imagination of sceptical writers, 
and are to be attributed to the perverse misunderstanding of cap- 
tious critics. 

It is easy to perceive how, in the course of ages, numerous 
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little errors and discrepancies would be likely to find their way into 
the text by reason of the oversight or carelessness of Dtocrepandea 
transcribers. To this cause we attribute many of the JJ^of^Sf 
variations in. orthography and in numerical statements. tots. 
The habit of expressing numbers by letters, several of which closely 
resemble each other, was liable to occasion many discrepancies. 
Sometimes the omission of a letter or a word occasions a difficulty 
which cannot now be removed. Thus the only proper rendering of 
the present Hebrew text of 1 Sara, xiii, 1, is, " Saul was a year old 
(Hebrew, son of a year) when he began to reign, and two years he 
reigned over Israel." The writer is here evidently following the 
custom exhibited in 2 Sam. ii, 10; v, 4; 1 Kings xiv, 21; xxii, 42; 
2 Kings viii, 26, of opening his account of a king's reign with a for- 
mal statement of his age when he became king, and of the number 
of years that he reigned. But the numbers have been lost from 
the text, and the omission is older than the Segtuagint version 
which follows our present corrupt Hebrew text. The following 
form may best present the passage with its omissions: "Saul was 

years old when he began to reign, and be reigned and 

two years over Israel." These omissions can now be supplied only 
by conjecture. It is evident that Saul was more than a year old 
when he began to reign, and that he reigned more than two years. 
According to Acts xiii, 21, and Joseplms (Ant., vi, 14> 9) be reigned 
forty years, but this may include the seven years and a half as- 
sumed to have passed between the death of S:iul and that of Ish- 
bosheth (2 Sam. ii, 11). Ishbo3heth, however, is said to have reigned 
but two years (2 Sam. ii, 10). The language of Paul and Joseph us 
more likely expresses a current Jewish tradition which was not exact. 
A comparison of genealogical tables often exhibits discrepancies 

in names and numbers. But the transcription and rcpe- _, 

fi i ii i i • a * • Discrepancies 

tition of such records through a long period of time, in Reneaiogi- 

and by many different scribes, would naturally expose eal taWes ' 
them to numerous variations. A comparison of the family record 
of Jacob and his sons, the seventy souls that came into Egypt 
(Gen. xlvi), with that of the census of these families in the time of 
Moses (Num. xxvi) will serve to illustrate the peculiarities of He- 
brew genealogies. We give these lists, on the adjoining page, in 
parallel columns, and also select from the lists in 1 Chron. ii— viii 
the corresponding names, so far as they appear there, that the 
reader may see at a glance the variations in orthography. For 
convenience of reference we place the corresponding names oppo- 
site each other; but the student should note the variations in the 
order of names as they appear in these different lists. The list 
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in Genesis is arranged according to the wives and concubines of 
Jacob's family Jacob. The first thirty-three include Jacob and the 
reoord - sons and daughter of Leah; the next sixteen are the 

sons of Zilpah; the next fourteen are the sons of Rachel; and the 
remaining seven are the sons of Bilhah. It is a manifest purpose 
to make the list number " seventy souls." In Num. xxvi the order 
of names follows no apparent plan. 1 * 



Gtoa. XM. 



KYOD. JDCVf. 



X Chxaa. ii-Tili. 





1. JACOB. 










2. Reuben 


Rbxjbbjn 


Reuben. 




8. Hanoch 


Hanoch 


Hanoch. 




4. Phallua 


Phallua 


Phallua. 




5. Hezron 


(Descendants.) 
Hezron 


Hezron. 




6. Carmi 


Carmi 


Carmi. 




7. Simeon 


Simeon . 


Simeon. 




8. Jemuel 


* Nemucl 


* NemueL 




9. Jamin 


Jamin 


Jamin. 




10. Ohad 

11. Jachin 







arib. 




Jachin 


....*J 




12. Zohar 


* Zerah 


....♦Zerah. 




13. Shaul 


Shaul 


Shaul. 


CO 


14. Levi 


Levi 


Levi. 


I 

•ft 


15. Gerahon 

16. Kohath 


Gershon 


....*G 


tershom. 
Lohath. 


(Descendants.) 
Kohath 


1 


1 


17. Merari 


Merari 


Merari 


< 


18. Judah 


(Descendants.) 
Judah 


Judah. 


M 


19. £r. Hezron 


Er. Hezron 


Er. Hezron 




20. Onan. Hamul ... 


Onan. Hamul 


Onan. BamnL 




21. Shelah 


Shelah 


Shelah. 




22. Pherez 


Pherez 


Pherez. 




23. Zerah 

24. I88ACHAR 


Zerah 


2 


terah. 

88ACHAR. 




Issachab 


I 




25. Tola 


Tola 


Tola. 




26. Phuvah 


Phuvah • . 


. . * Phuah. 




27. Job 


. . . . * Jaahub 


.... * Jashib. 




28. Shimron 


Shimron 


Shimron. 




29. Zebulun 


Zebulun 


Zebuluk. 




80. Bered 

81. Elon 


Sered . • 


"i 


, , 




Elon 








32. Jahleel 

38. Dinah 


Jahleel 


:::::: 


-8,1 



1 The names of the tribes, or tribe-fathers, are frequently written, but in no two 
places do they stand in the same order. Comp. Gen. xxix, 82-xxx, 24; xlix; E*** 
i, 1-5; Num. i, 5-15 and 20-47; xiii, 1-16; xxxiv, 17-28; Deut xxxiii 
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c 

GO 






J 
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G«n. xlvL Num. xxvi. 1 Ohxon. ii-vUl. 

f 84. Gad Gad Gad. 

35. Ziphion * Zephon 

. Haggi Haggi 

87. Bhuni Shuni. 

88. Ezboii * Ozni. 

89. Eri Eri 

40. Arodi *Arod 

41. Areli Areli 

42. ASHER ABHER AfiHER. 

48. Jimnah Jimnah Jimnah. 

44. Jishvah Jishvah. 

45. Jishvi Jishvi Jishvi 

46. Beriah Beriah Beriah. 

47. Serah Serah Serah. 

48. Heber Heber Heber. 

49. Malchiel Malcbiel MalchieL 

50. Joseph Joseph Joseph. 

51. Manasseh Manasseh Manasseh. 

(Descendants.) 

52. Epbraira Ephraim Epbraim. 

(Descendants.) 

58. Benjamin Benjamin Benjamin. 

54. Bela Bela Bela. 

55. Becber . . (Comp. Heb. text of 1 Chron. viii, 1.) 

56. Ashbel Ashbel Ashbel 

57. Gera Genu 

58. Naaman Naaman Naaman. 

59. Ehi * Ahiram * Aharab. 

60. Rosh 

61. Muppira Sheshupham Shepbuphan. 

62. Huppim * Hupham 

63. Ard Ard *Addar. 

64. Dan Dan Dan. 

65. HuBhim , * Sbuham 

66. Naphtali Naphtali Napbtaix 

67. Jabzeel Jahzeel * Jahzieel. 

68. Guni Guni GunL 

69. Jezer Jezer Jezer. 

. 70. Sbillem Shillem * Sliallum. 



* The asterisk Is designed to call attention to several variations In orthography; tbe small 
capitals designate the tribe-fathers ; names In black letter are supposed levirate substitutions of 
grandchildren; and the word (descendants) stands in place of names given in the Scripture 
record, but for want of room not printed above. 

In studying these lists of names, it is important to attend to the 
historical position and purpose of each writer. The Historical 
list of Gen. xlvi was probably prepared in Egypt, some rfandpoint. 
time after the migration of Jacob and his family thither. It was 
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probably prepared, in the form in which it there stands, by the 
sanction of Jacob himself. 1 The aged and chastened patriarch 
went down into Egypt with the divine assurance that God would 
make him a great nation, and bring him up again (Gen. xlvi, 3, 4). 
Great interest therefore would attach to his family register, as it 
was made out under his own direction. But at the time of the 
census of Num. xxvi, whilst the names of the heads of families are 
all carefully preserved, they have become differently arranged, and 
other names have become prominent. Numerous later descendants 
have become historically conspicuous, and are accordingly added 
under the proper family heads. The tables given in 1 Chron. i-ix 
show much more extensive additions and changes. The peculiar 
differences between the lists show that one has not been copied 
from the other ; nor were both taken from a common source. They 
were evidently prepared independently, each from a different stand- 
point, and for a definite purpose. 

We should notice also the peculiar Hebrew methods of" thought 
and expression as exhibited in the ancient list of Gen. xlvi. In 
Hebrew style verses 8 and 15 Jacob is included among his own sons, 
and usage. an d the immortal thirty-three, which includes the father 
and one daughter, and two great-grandsons (Hezron and Hamul) 
probably not yet born when Jacob moved into Egypt, are desig- 

1 The following suggestive observations of Dr. Mahan, in his little work entitled 
"The Spiritual Point of View; An Answer to Bishop Colenso" (New York, 1863, 
pp. 67, 58), illustrate how many considerations and circumstances may have naturally 
influenced in the preparation of this genealogy. "Jacob's family list, whether written 
in any way or merely committed to memory, contained before he went into Egypt pre- 
cisely seventy souls ; though four of these, namely, his two wives and two of the sons 
of Judah, were souls of the departed. Thus, arithmetically, and in a matter-of-fact 
way, Jacob had sixty-nix in his company when he first settled in Egypt ; but religious- 
ly, or, as some might say, poetically — in the spirit of the little maid of Wordsworth's 
ballad, who insisted so strenuously 'we are seven' — he might still count them seventy. 
To this fact may be added the following probabilities : When Jacob arrived in Egypt 
he probably gave to his list the title or heading which it still bears, namely, The 
names of the children of Israel which came with him into Egypt. And it is likely 
enough that he did this without troubling himself to erase, either from the tablets or 
his memory, the names of the dear departed souls whom the kind-hearted and faithful 
patriarch still regarded as ' of his company/ At a later date, however, he may hare 
revised his list. Affectionate heads of families are apt to do such things. Their 
family list is the solace of their old age ; and they turn it over and over as fondly as 
a miser counts over his hoarded money. The patriarch, then, turning his list over in 
this way, and counting his seventy souls which the Lord had given him, and reluctant 
to erase his four departed souls, availed himself of the first opportunity to substitute 
for them four new souls — among his great-grandchildren — whom the Lord had granted 
him in their place. Thus the names of the grandchildren of Judah and Asher ma* 
easily have come in. No other names were added, because no others were needed." 
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Dated as "all the souls of his sons and his daughters." Similar 
usage appears in Exod. i, 5, where it is said that " all the souls that 
came out of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls." l The writer has 
in mind the memorable "seventy" that came into Egypt (comp. 
Deut. x, 22). In Gen. xlvi, 27, the two sons of Joseph, who are 
expressly said to have been " born to him in Egypt," are reckoned 
among the seventy who " came into Egypt." It is a carping and 
captious criticism which fastens upon peculiarities of Hebrew vsus 
loquendi like these, and pronounces them "remarkable contradic- 
tions, involving such plain impossibilities that they cannot be re- 
garded as true narratives of actual historical matters of fact."* 

The probable reason for reckoning Ilezron and Hamul (verse 12) 
among the seventy was that they were adopted by Judah in the 
places of the deceased Er and Onan, who died in the land of Canaan. 
This appears from the fact that in the later registers of Num. xxvi 
and 1 Chron. ii they appear as permanent heads of families in Judah. 
Heber and Malchiel, grandsons of Asher (ver. IV), are also reckoned 
among the seventy, and probably for the reason that they were 
born before the migration into Egypt. They also appear in the 
later lists as heads of families in Israel. 

In the list of Gen. xlvi, 21, the names of Naaman and Ard appear 
among the sons of Benjamin, but in Num. xxvi, 40, they substitution of 
appear as sons of Bela. The most probable explanation names, 
of this discrepancy is that the Naaman and Ard, mentioned in Gen. 
xlvi, 21, died in Egypt without issue, and two of their brother 
Bela's sons were named after them, and substituted in their place 
to perpetuate intact the families of Benjamin. In 1 Chron. viii 
many other names appear among the sons of Benjamin and Bela, 
but whether Nohah and Rapha were substituted for families that 
had become extinct, or are other names for some of the same 
persons who appear in the list of Gen. xlvi, it is now impossible to 

1 In the mention of seventy-five *>«/*, Acts vii, 14, Stephen 6imply follows the read- 
ing of the Septuagint. 

• Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch and the Bouk of Joshua (New York, 1863), 
p. 60. This remarkable critic quotes Gen. xlvi, 12, and then observes: "It appears 
to me to be certain that the writer here means to say that Hezron and Hamul were born 
in Hie land of Canaan." But it is absolutely certain ttyat that is one particular thing 
which the writer does not say. Again, after quoting Exod. i, 1, 5, and Deut. x, 22, 
he observes: "I assume that it is absolutely undeniable that the narrative of the 
Exodus distinctly involves the statement, that the sixty-six persons * out of the loins 
of Jacob/ mentioned in Gen. xlvi. and no others (!), went down with him into Egypt." 
Mark the words " and no others," although Jacobs sons* wives are expressly men- 
tioned i:i Gen. xlvi, 26. Such a critic would appear to be utterly incapable of grasp- 
ing the spirit and style of the Hebrew writers. 
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determine. Ashbel is mentioned as second in Chronicles, bat in 
Gen. xlvi he stands third. 1 Gera, the fourth name in the list in 
Genesis, appears twice in 1 Chron. viii, 3, 5, among the sons of Bela. 
Such variations evince the independence of the different lists, and 
yet they are of a nature to confirm rather than discredit the genu- 
ineness of the several genealogies. Each list had its own distinct 
history and purpose. 

It was in accordance with the Hebrew spirit and custom to frame 
a register of honoured names so as to have them produce, a definite 
and suggestive number. So Matthew's genealogy of our Lord is 
arranged into three groups of fourteen names each (Matt, i, 17), 
and yet this could be done only by the omission of several import- 
ant names. 1 While the compiler might, by another process equally 
correct, have made the list of Gen. xlvi number sixty-nine by omit- 
ting Jacob, or have made it exceed seventy by adding the names 
of the wives of Jacob's sons, he doubtless purposely arranged it so 
as to make it number seventy souls. The number of the descend- 
ants of Noah, as given in the genealogical table of Gen. x, amounts 
to seventy. This habit of using fixed numbers, being a help to 
memory, may have originated in the necessities of oral tradition. 
The seventy elders of Israel were probably chosen with some ref- 
erence to the families that sprung from these seventy souls of 
Jacob's household, and Jesus' sending out of seventy disciples 
(Luke x, 1) is evidence that his mind was influenced by the mystic 
significance of the number seventy. 

It is well known that intermarriages between the tribes, and 
Legal and Hn- < l uest ^ on8 °f l e g ft l right to an inheritance, affected a 
eai genealogies person's genealogical status. Thus, in Num. xxxii, 40, 
often differ. 41 ^ ' lt ^ gai( j that Moses gave the land of Gilead to 
Machir, the son of Manasseh, "and Jair, the son of Manasseh, went 
and seized their hamlets, and called them Havoth-jair" (comp. 
1 Kings iv, 13). This inheritance, therefore, belonged to the tribe 
of Manasseh; but a comparison of 1 Chron. ii, 21, 22, shows that by 
lineal descent Jair belonged to the tribe of Judah, and is so reck- 
oned by the chronicler, who also gives the facts which explain the 
whole case. He informs us that Hezron, the son of Pharez, the son 
of Judah, married the daughter of Machir, the son of Manasseh, 

1 Perhaps for n33% and Becker, in Gen. xlvi, 21, we should read 1133, hisjir&tbom. 

9 " According to the evangelist," says Upham, " the time-cycles of the Hebrews 
(and if so, the time-cycles of the world) had relations to the coming of the Lord. He 
points out that the life of the Hebrews unrolled in three time-harmonies, one ending 
in triumph, one in mourning ; and thus may intimate that in the end of the third the 
notes of the two former blend." — Thoughts on the Holy Gospels, p. 199. 
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and by her became the father of Segub, who was the father of Jair. 
If now Jair would make out his legal claim to the inheritance in 
Gilead he would show how he was a descendant of Machir, the son 
of Manasseh; but if his paternal lineage were inquired after, it 
would be as easily traceable to Hezron, the son of Judah. 

Considerations of this kind will go far to solve the difficulties 
which have so greatly perplexed critics in the two di- ThetwodIV 
verse genealogies of Jesus, as- given in Matt, i, 1-17, genealogies of 
and Luke iii, 23-38. At this late day the particular Je8US " 
facts are wanting which would put in clear light the discrepancies 
of these lists of our Lord's ancestry, and can only be supplied by 
such reasons and probable suppositions as are warranted by a care- 
ful collation of genealogies, and well-known facts of Jewish custom 
in reckoning legal succession and lineal descent. The hypothesis, 
quite prevalent and popular since the time of the Reformation, that 
Matthew gives the genealogy of Joseph, and Luke that of Mary, is 
justly set aside by a majority of the best critics as incompatible 
with the words of both evangelists, who alike claim to give the 
genealogy of Joseph. 1 The right to "the throne of David his fa- 
ther" (Luke i, 32) must, according to all Jewish precedent, ideas, 
and usage, be based upon a legal ground of succession, as of an in- 
heritance; and therefore his genealogy must be traced backward 
from Joseph the legal husband of Mary. And it is clear, outside 
of these genealogies, that Joseph was of the royal house of David. 
Thus, the angel addressed him: "Joseph, son of David, do not fear 
to take Mary thy wife " (Matt, i, 20). He went to Bethlehem, the 
city of David, to enroll himself with Mary, " because he was of the 
house and family of David " (Luke ii, 45). It is, however, not at 
all improbable that Mary also was of the house and family of Da- 
vid," a near relative — cousin perhaps — of Joseph, and thus the 
natural succession of Jesus to the throne of David would, according 

1 Many critics read Luke iii, 23, as if it implied that Mary's rather than Joseph's 
genealogy Is given. Thus: &v vl6^ y wf kvofubro, 'Iomt^, tov i HXei: "Being the son, 
as was supposed, of Joseph (but in fact of Mary), of Eli," etc. This, however, is man- 
. ifestly interpolating a most important statement into the words of the evangelist, a 
statement too important for him to have omitted had he intended such a thought. 
See Meyer, in loco. 

* Fairbaira observes that the marriage of cousins " perfectly accords with Jewish 
practice. ... It was the constant aim of the Jews to make inheritance and blood- 
relationship, as far as possible, go together." — Hermeneutical Manual, p. 222. Upham 
similarly remarks : u Royal blood intermarries with royal blood. When Victoria was 
betrothed to Albert every one knew that Albert was a prince, and every one would 
know that the betrothed of a Czarowitz, or of a Prince of Wales, was a princess. 
The family of King David, obscure people for centuries, must have married below 
their rank, or have intermarried among themselves. That they did the latter is so 
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to Jewish ideas, be most remarkably complete. Certain it is that 
our Lord's descent from David was never questioned in the earliest 
times. He allowed himself to be called the Son of David (Matt, ix, 
27; xv, 22), and no one of his adversaries denied this important 
claim. He was " of the seed of David," according to Paul's Gospel 
(2 Tim. ii, 8; comp. Rom. i, 3; Acts xiii, 22, 23), and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says: " It is evident (npodnkov, conspicuously manifest) 
that our Lord has sprung from Judah" (Heb. vii, 14). 

The Emperor Julian attacked these genealogies on the ground 
Jerome and of their discrepancies, and Jerome, in replying to him, 
uuiLonragen- observes tnat ^ Julian had been more familiar with 
eaioRy. Jewish modes of speech he might have seen that one 

evangelist gives the natural and the other the legal pedigree of 
Joseph. 1 Essentially the same method of reconciling these dis- 
crepancies was advanced long previously by Africanus, who writes 
as follows: "It was customary in Israel to calculate the names of 
the generations either according to nature or according to the law; 
according to nature by the succession of legitimate offspring; ac- 
cording to law when another raised children to the name of a 
brother who had died childless. For as the hope of a resurrection 
was not yet clearly given, they imitated the promise which was to 
take place by a kind of mortal resurrection, with a view to perpet- 
uate the name of the person who had died. Since then there are 
some of those who are inserted in this genealogical table that suc- 
ceed each other in the natural order of fa: her and son, some again 
that were born of others and were ascribed to others by name, both 
the real and reputed fathers have been recorded. Thus neither of 
the Gospels has made a false statement,* whether calculating in the 
order of nature or according to law. For the families descended 
from Solomon, and those from Nathan, were so intermingled by 
substitutions in the place of those who had died childless, by second 
marriages, and the raising up of seed, that the same persons are 
justly considered as in one respect belonging to one of these, and in 
another respect belonging to others. Hence it is that, both of these 
accounts being true, they come down to Joseph, with considerable 
intricacy, it is true, but with great accuracy."" 

probable, from the tendency of Jewish families to keep together, and from the usage 
of royal families, that it may be held for certain that when St Matthew stated that 
Joseph, a prince of the house of David, married Mary, he plainly told his countrymen 
(and, if he thought of others, he thought that through them all would know) that the 
betrothed of this prince was a princess of the house of David." — Thoughts on the 
Holy Gospels, p. 204. 

1 Jerome on Matt i. 

* Quoted by Eusebius, Eccl. Hist (Bonn's ed.), book i, chap, vii 
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These general considerations furnish the basis on which several 
different methods of harmonizing the genealogies are no hypothesis 
possible. In the absence of certain information no hy- JjJJJJJ^ c ^ 
pothesis can well claim absolute certainty. The theory tainty. 
of Africanus is that Jacob and Heli were brothers by the same 
mother. Heli died childless, and Jacob married his widow, and by 
her begat Joseph, the husband of Mary (Matt, i, 16), and yet, accord- 
ing to levirate law, Joseph was also of Heli (Luke iii, 23). l Ac- 
cording to this theory Matthew records the natural, and Luke the 
legal, line of descent. Grotius, on the other hand, maintains that 
Matthew's table gives the legal succession, inasmuch as he recounts 
those who obtained the kingdom (which was the right of the first- 
born) without the admixture of a private name.* He observes 
further that, according to Matt, i, 12, Jechonias begat Salathiel, but 
according to Luke iii, 27, Salathiel was the son of Neri. Now, ac- 
cording to Jer. xxii, 30 (comp. xxxvi, 30), Jechonias was sentenced 
to become childless. In that case the right to the throne of David 
would devolve upon the next nearest heir, which was probably 
Salathiel, the son of Neri, whose direct lineage Luke traces up to 
Nathan, another son of David (Luke iii, 27-31). This theory is 
most fully developed by Hervey, who maintains " that Salathiel, of 
the house of Nathan, became heir to David's throne on the failure 
of Solomon's line in Jechonias, and that as such he and his descend- 
ants were transferred as ' sons of Jeconiah ' to the royal genealog- 
ical table, according to the principle of the Jewish law laid down 
in Num. xxvii, 8-11. The two genealogies then coincide for two, 
or rather four, generations [Salathiel, Zorobabel (— Rhesa), Joana 
(— Hananiah, 1 Chron. iii, 19), Juda (— Abiud of Matt, i, 13, and 
Hodaiah of 1 Chron. iii, 24)]. There then occur six names in Mat- 
thew which are not found in Luke; and then once more the two 
genealogies coincide in the name of Matthan, or Matthat (Matt. 
i, 15; Luke iii, 24), to whom two different sons, Jacob and Heli, 
are assigned, but one and the same grandson and heir, Joseph, the 
husband of Mary. The simple and obvious explanation of this is, 
on the same principle as before, that Joseph was descended from 
Joseph, a younger son of Abiud (the Ju<ia of Luke iii, 26), but 
that on the failure of the line of Abiud's eldest son in Eleazar 
(Matt, i, 15), Joseph's grandfather, Matthan, became the heir; that 
Matthan had two sons, Jacob and Heli; that Jacob had no son, and 
consequently that Joseph, the son of his younger brother Heli, be- 
came heir to his uncle, and to the throne of David. . . . Mary, the 

1 Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., book i, chap. vii. 

•See his Annotations on Matt, i, 16, and Poole, Synopsis Criticorum. in loco. 
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mother of Jesus, was, in all probability, the daughter of Jacob, 
and first cousin to Joseph, her husband. So that in p6int of fact, 
though not of form, both the genealogies are as much hers as her 
husband's." 1 

The biblical genealogies may appear to the modern reader like 
Genealogies not * useless part of Scripture, and lists of places, many 
useless. f them now utterly unknown, like that of Israel's 

places of encampment (Num. xxxiii), and the cities allotted to the 
different tribes (e/ g., Josh, xv, 20-62), have been pronounced by 
sceptics as incompatible with lofty ideas of a written revelation of 
God. But such notions spring from a stilted and mechanical con- 
ception of what the revelation ought to be. These apparently dry 
and tiresome lists of names are among the' most irrefragable evi- 
dences of the historical verity of the Scripture records. If to our 
modern thought they seem of no practical worth, we should not 
forget that to the ancient Hebrew they were of the first importance 
as documents of ancestral history and legal rights. The most un- 
critical and absurd of all sceptical fancies would be the notion that 
these lists have been fabricated for a purpose. One might as well 
maintain that the fossil remains of extinct animals have been set in 
the rocks for the purpose of deception. The superficial utilitarian 
may indeed pronounce both the fossils and the genealogies alike 
worthless; but the profounder student of the earth and of man will 
recognise in them invaluable indexes of history. These genealogies 
are like the rough stones in the lower foundation of a building. 
Some of the stones are out of sight in the subsoil; others have be- 
come nicked and bruised, and some displaced and lost in the lapse* 
of centuries, but they were all in some way essential to the origin, 
rise, stability, and usefulness of the noble superstructure. 

1 A. C. Hervey, article on Genealogy of Jesus Christ in Smith's Bible Dictionary. 
For fuller details and discussion of the same theory see the same author's volume en- 
titled Genealogies of our Lord (Cambridge, 1853). Dr. Holmes attempts (article Gen. 
of Jesus Christ in Kitto's New Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature) to controvert 
Hervey's positions and arguments, but we think entirely without success. The same 
may be said of Meyer's note at the end of Luke iii. The fact is that while no one 
should affirm that Hervey's hypothesis is perfectly certain (for in the absence of suffi- 
cient data no theory is entitled to such a claim) no one can prove that it is not cor- 
rect. All that can well be asked for in the case is a hypothesis which will exhibit 
how both genealogies may be true, and that which holds Matthew's to be the legal 
(royal) line and Luke's the natural seems on the whole to be most entitled to credit. 
On the minor discrepancies and difficulties of these genealogies see the works named 
above, the several Bible dictionaries and commentaries, and W. H. Mill's discussion of 
the genealogies in his Observations on the attempted Application of Pantheistic Prin- 
ciples to the Theory and Historical Criticism of the Gospel. Cambridge, 2d edition, 
1855. 
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The greater number of the numerical discrepancies of the Bible 
are probably due to the mistakes of copyists. The an- Numerical <us- 
cient custom of using letters for numbers, and the great crepanctes. 
similarity of some of the letters, will account for such differences 
as that of 2 Sam. viii, 4, compared with 1 Chron. xviii, 4, where 
final Nun (l), which stands for 700, might easily be confounded with 
Zayin with two dots over it (jf) which was used to denote 7000. 
According to 1 Kings vii, 15, the two brazen pillars were each 
eighteen cubits high; in 2 Chron. iii, 15, it is written: "He made 
before the house two pillars thirty and five cubits long." Some 
have thought that, as in Kings, the height (niplp) of each pillar is 
given, and in Chronicles the length (TriK) of the two pillars, we should 
understand the latter passage as giving the length of the two pillars 
together. They may have been cast in one piece, and afterward 
cut into two pillars, each being, in round numbers, eighteen cubits. 
The more probable supposition, however, is that the discrepancy 
arose by confounding rv =» 18, with n^ — 35. 

The two lists of exiles who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii, 
1-70, and Neh. vii, 6-78) exhibit numerous discrepan- Lists of retorn- 
cies as well as many coincidences, and it is remarkable J^andNena! 
that the numbers in Ezra's list amount to 29,818, and miah. 
in Nehemiah's to 31,089, and yet, according to both lists, the entire 
congregation numbered 42,360 (Ezra ii, 64; Neh. vii, 66). The 
probability is that neither list is intended as a perfect enumeration 
of all the families that returned from exile, but only of such fami- 
lies of Judah and Benjamin as could show an authentic genealogy 
of their father's house, while the 42,360 includes many persons and 
families belonging to other tribes who in their exile had lost all 
certain record of their genealogy, but were nevertheless true de- 
scendants of some of the ancient tribes. It is also noticeable that 
Ezra's list mentions 494 persons not recognised in Nehemiah's list, 
and Nehemiah's list mentions 1,765 not recognised in Ezra's; but if 
we add the surplus of Ezra to the sum of Nehemiah (494 + 31,089 
— 31,583) we have the same result as by adding Nehemiah's sur- 
plus to the sum of Ezra's numbers (1,765 + 29,818 — » 31,588). 
Hence it may be reasonably believed that 31,583 was the sum of all 
that could show their father's house; that the two lists were drawn 
up independently of each other; and that both are defective, though 
one supplies the defects of the other. 

As an instance of doctrinal and ethical inconsistency Doctrinal and 
between the Old and New Testaments we may cite the 2^2J dl-CIBP ' 
Hebrew law of retaliation as treated by our Lord. In 
Exod. xxi, 23-25, it is commanded that in cases of assault and 
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strife resulting in the injury of persons, " thou shalt give life for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burn- 
ing for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe " (comp. Lev. 
xxiv, 20; Deut. xix, 21). But Jesus says: "Do not resist the evil 
man; but whosoever smites thee upon thy right cheek turn to him 
the other also" (Matt, v, 39). A proper explanation of these con- 
tradictory Scriptures will also answer for many other passages of 
like spirit and import. The true explanation is to be had by a 
careful consideration of the historical standpoint of each speaker, 
and the particular end or purpose which each had in view. We 
are not to assume that the Mosaic legislation was without divine 
sanction, and that by the words "it was said to the ancients" 
(Matt, v, 21) Jesus meant to cast a reflection on the source or au- 
thority of the old law, as if to set himself against Moses. What 
was said to them of old was well said, but it needed modifying at 
a later age and under a new dispensation. Moreover, Moses was 
legislating for a peculiar nation at a distinctive crisis, and enunciat- 
ing the rights and methods of a civil jurisprudence. The old law 
of retaliation was grounded essentially in truth and justice. In the 
maintenance of law and order in any body politic personal assault 
and wilful wrong demand penal satisfaction, and this self-evident 
supposed con- truth the Gospel does not ignore or set aside. It recog- 
S? Law W anS n * 8es tae c * v ** magistrate as a minister of God ordained 
the Gospel. to punish the evildoer (Rom. xiii, 1-5; 1 Peter ii, 14). 
But in the sermon on the mount Jesus is urging the principle of 
Christian tenderness and love as it should prevail in the personal 
intercourse of men as individuals. The great principle of Christian 
action should be: Let not bitterness and hatred toward any man 
possess your soul. The spirit of law, national honour, and right 
logically led to the general motto, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
and hate thy enemy " (Matt, v, 43). Jesus would bring about a 
better age, a kindlier feeling among men, a higher and nobler civil- 
ization. To effect this he issues a new commandment designed, first 
of all, to operate in a man's private relations with his fellow man: 
" Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you " (Matt 
v, 44). Here our Lord is evidently not putting forth a maxim or 
method of civil jurisprudence, but a principle of individual con- 
duct. He shows us, as Alford observes, "the condition to which a 
Christian community should tend, and to further which every pri- 
vate Christian's own endeavours should be directed. It is quite 
beside the purpose for the world to say that these precepts of our 
Lord are too highly pitched for humanity, and so to find an excuse 
for violating them. If we were disciples of his in the true sense, 
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these precepts would, in their spirit, as indicative of frames o! 
mind, be strictly observed; and, as far as we are disciples, we shall 
attain to such observance. " ! 

That Jesus, by these precepts of personal conduct in the ordinary 
affairs of life, did not intend to forbid the censure and 
punishment of evildoers, is evident from his own con- maintained by 
duct. When struck by one of the officers in the pres- JewuandPaIlL 
ence of the high priest, our Lord remonstrated against the flagrant 
abuse (John xviii, 22, 23). When Paul was similarly smitten by 
command of the high priest (Acts xxiii, 3), the apostle indignantly 
cried out: "God will smite thee, thou whited wall!" The same 
apostle sets forth the true Christian doctrine on all these points in 
Rom. xii, 18-xiii, 6: "If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, be 
at peace with all men." Here he more than intimates the improba- 
bility of being at peace with all, and then, assuming that one suffers 
personal assault and injury, he adds: "Avenge not yourselves, be- 
loved, but give place to the wrath" (of God). That is, let the 
divine wrath take its own course, and do not attempt to anticipate 
it, or stand in its way by retaliation and personal revenge. And 
then he quotes from the old law (Deut. xxxii, 35) where "it is 
written, To me belongeth vengeance; I will recompense, saith the 
Lord." God will bring his wrath (bgryri) to bear upon the offender 
in due time, and will requite the wrong. And then follows another 
quotation from the Old Testament (Prov. xxv, 21, 22): "If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; for by doing 
this thou wilt heap coals of fire upon his head." Thereupon he sums 
up the whole thought by saying: "Be not overcome by the evil 
(which has been committed against thee), but overcome the evil in 
the good " (in the element and life of that all-conquering goodness 
which will be exhibited by this course of conduct). But so far is 
the apostle from teaching that crimes and offences are never to be 
avenged that he proceeds immediately to show that God has or- 
dained the civil power as an agency and instrument for this very 
end. Is it asked what course the wrath of God takes when he 
recompenses vengeance upon evildoers? Doubtless his methods 
of judgment are manifold, but the apostle shows us, in the imme- 
diate context, one of the established methods by which God has 
arranged to punish the impious offender, namely, through "the 
higher powers" (Rom. xiii, 1). Rulers are designed to be a terror 
to evildoers. The civil magistrate "does not vainly bear the 
sword; for he is God's minister, an avenger for wrath (Ik6iko^ elg 
6pyrjv 9 a divinely ordained avenging agent for the purpose of 

1 Greek Testament on Mutt. v f 88. 
27 
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executing the wrath, 1\ dgyrj, mentioned above in xii, 19) to him that 
doeth the evil " (Rom. xiii, 4). Let no man, therefore, presume to 
say that the spirit and precepts of the New Testament are at war 
with those of the Old. In both Testaments the principles of broth- 
erly love and of doing good for evil are inculcated, as well as the 
duty of maintaining human rights and civil order. 

Some persons have strangely assumed that the prohibition of 
•me avenging murder (Exod. xx, 13) in the Decalogue is inconsistent 
of blood. w ith the taking of human life in any form. This fallacy 

arises from a failure to distinguish between individual relations and 
the demands of public and administrative justice. The right and 
justice of capital punishment are affirmed in the most ancient legis- 
lation (Gen. ix, 6). The law of Moses, which makes so prominent 
the prohibition of murder, forbids the taking of any satisfaction for 
the life of a murderer. He that wickedly takes the life of a man 
must pay the penalty with his own life, or the very land will be 
defiled (Num. xxxv, 31-34). Ancient law and custom, recognized in 
the books of Moses, gave the nearest kinsman of the murdered man 
the right of avenging this crime. The practice, however, was liable 
to grave abuses, and Moses took measures to restrict them by pro- 
viding cities of refuge. But the necessity of punishing the guilty 
criminal is everywhere recognised, and the Gospel of Jesus nowhere 
assumes to set it aside. The methods of penalty may change in the 
course of ages, and sins which called for capital punishment among 
the ancient Hebrews may demand no such severity of treatment 
under the Gospel dispensation. But it may be gravely doubted 
whether the "higher powers" can bear the sword to any excellent 
purpose if they be denied the right to recompense the crime of 
murder with capital punishment. 1 

A prominent example of supposed inconsistency of doctrine in 
Difference be- the New Testament is found in the different methods of 
ja!me8o^usa- presenting the subject of justification in the epistles of 
ncation. Paul and of James. Paul's teaching is thus expressed 

in Gal. ii, 15, 16 : " We Jews by nature, and not sinners from the 

1 Meyer observes that Rom. xiii, 4, compared with Acts xxv, 11, ** proves that the 
abolition of the right of capital punishment deprives the magistracy of a power which 
is not merely given to it in the Old Testament, but is also decisively confirmed in the 
New Testament, and which it (herein lies the sacred limitation and responsibility of 
this power) possesses as God's minister; on which account its application is to be up- 
held as a principle with reference to those cases in law, where the actual satisfaction 
of the divine Nemesis absolutely demands it, while, at the same time, the right of 
pardon is still to be kept open for all concrete cases. The character of being un- 
christian, of barbarism, etc., does not adhere to the right itself, but to its abu* in 
legislation and practice." — Critical Commentary on Bom. xiii, 4. 
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Gentiles, but knowing that a man is not justified by the works of 
the law (££ tyyaw v6fiov, from works of law, i. e., as a source of 
merit, ground of procedure in the given case, and so the reason and 
cause of the justification) save through faith of Jesus Christ, even 
we believed in (e2c, into, in allusion to the definite fact of entering 
into vital union with Christ at conversion) Christ Jesus, that we 
might be justified by faith of Christ, and not by works of law ; be- 
cause by works of law shall no flesh be justified." Substantially 
the same statement is made in Rom. iii, 20, 28, and in Rom. iv the 
doctrine is illustrated by the case of Abraham, who " believed God 
and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness" (ver. 8). On the 
other hand James insists on being "doers of the word" (Jas. i, 
22-25). He extols practical godliness, the fulfilling of " the royal 
law according to the Scripture " (ii, 8), and declares that " faith, if 
it have not works, is dead by itself" (ii, 11). He also illustrates by 
the case of Abraham "when he offered Isaac his son upon the 
altar," and argues " that the faith wrought with his works, and by 
the works the faith was perfected, and the Scripture was fulfilled 
which says: Abraham believed God and it was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness, and he was called God's Friend. Ye see," he 
concludes, " that by works (£? loyuv) a man is justified, and not by 
faith only" (ii, 21-24). 

The solution of this apparent opposition is to be had by a study 
of the personal religious experience of each writer, and Me thod of so- 
their different modes of thought and fields of operation luuon. 
in the early Christian Church. We must also observe the peculiar 
sense in which each one uses the terms faith, works, and justification, 
for these words have each been used in all periods of the Church to 
express a number of quite distinct though kindred ideas. 

We should first remember that Paul was led to Christ by a sud- 
den and marvellous conversion. The conviction of sin, Different pen* 
the smitings of soul when he found that he had been JJJ£J JJ^JJJj 
persecuting the Lord Jesus, the falling of the scales and James. 
from his eyes, and his consequent keen and vivid perception of the 
free grace of the Gospel realized through faith in Christ Jesus — all 
this would necessarily enter into his ideal of the justification of a 
sinner. He sees that neither Jew nor Gentile can enter into saving 
relations with Christ except through such a faith. Then his mis- 
sion and ministry led him pre-eminently to combat legal Judaism, 
and he became " the apostle of the Gentiles." James, on the other 
hand, had been more gradually indoctrinated in Gospel life. His 
conception of Christianity was that of the consummation and per- 
fection of the old covenant. His mission and ministry led him 
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mainly, if not altogether, to labour among those of the circumcision 
(Gal. ii, 9). He was wont to view all Christian doctrine in the light 
of Old Testament Scripture, which thereby became to him " the im- 
planted word" (i, 21), "a perfect law, the (law) of liberty" (ver. 25), 
" a royal law " (ii, 8). And we must also bear in mind, as Neander 
observes, "that James in his peculiar position had not, like Paul, 
to vindicate an independent and* unshackled ministration of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles in opposition to the pretensions of 
Jewish legal righteousness ; but that he felt himself compelled to 
press the practical consequences and requirements of the Christian 
faith on those in whom that faith had been blended with the errors 
of carnal Judaism, and to tear away the supports of their false 
confidence." 1 

Such different experiences and fields of action would naturally 
Different modes develop in these ministers of Jesus Christ correspond- 
and P expre^ing in S lv deferent styles of thought and teaching. But 
!*reat truths. when, with these facts in view, we analyze their re- 
spective teachings, we find nothing that is really contradictory. 
They simply set before us different aspects of the same great truths 
of God. Paul's teaching in the passages quoted above has refer- 
ence to faith in its first operation ; the confidence with which a 
sinner, conscious of guilt and condemnation, throws himself upon 
the free grace of God in Jesus Christ, and thus obtains pardon and 
peace with God. James, on the other hand, treats of faith rather 
as the abiding principle of a godly life, with works of piety flowing 
from it as waters from a living spring. Paul cites the case of Abra- 
ham while he is yet in uncircumcision, and before he had received 
that seal of the righteousness of faith (Rom. iv, 10, 11) ; but James 
reverts to the later time when he offered up Isaac, and by that act 
of fidelity to God's word had his faith perfected (Jas. ii, 21). The 
term works is also used with different shades of meaning. Paul has 
in mind the works of the law with reference to the idea of a legal 
righteousness; James evidently has in view works of practical 
piety, like visiting the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
(i, 27), and ministering to the wants of the needy (ii, 15, 16). Justi- 
fication, accordingly, is viewed by Paul as a judicial act involving 
the remission of sins, reconciliation with God, and restoration to the 
divine favour; but with James it is rather the maintenance of such 
a state of favour with God, a continued approval in the sight of 
God and man. All this will appear the more clearly when we note 
that James addresses his Jewish brethren of the dispersion, who 

1 Planting and Training of the Christian Church. English Translation, by Byland, 
p. 499. New York, 1865. 
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were exposed to divers temptations and trials (i, 1-4), and were in 
danger of reposing in a dead antinomian Pharisaism; but Paul is 
discussing, as a learned theologian, the doctrine of salvation, as it 
originates in the counsels of God, and is developed in the history 
of God's dealings with the whole race of Adam. 

Moreover, it should be observed that James does not deny the 
necessity and efficacy of faith, nor does Paul ignore the D ff . 
importance of good works. What James opposes is the of Paul and 
mischievous doctrine of faith apart from works. He Jameg - 
condemns the man who says he has faith, and yet exhibits a life 
and conduct inconsistent with the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Such faith, he declares, is dead in itself (ii, 14-17). Justification is 
by faith, but not by faith only (ver. 24). It evidences itself by 
works of piety and love. Paul, on the other hand, opposes the idea 
of a legal righteousness. He condemns the vain conceit that a man 
can merit God's favour by a perfect keeping of law, and shows that 
the law serves its highest purpose when it discloses to a man " the 
knowledge of sin" (Rom. iii, 20) and makes sin itself appear "ex- 
ceedingly sinful" (vii, 7-13). But Paul is as far from denying the 
necessity of good works as evidences of a believer's faith in Christ, 
as James is from denying the necessity of faith in Christ in order 
to obtain the remission of sin. In Gal. v, 6, he speaks of " faith 
working through love," and in 1 Cor. xiii, 2, he affirms that though 
one have all faith, so as to remove mountains, but have not love, he 
is nothing. • Evidently both these apostles are in harmony with 
Jesus, who comprehends the essential relations of faith and works 
when he says : " Either make the tree good and its fruit good ; or 
make the tree corrupt and its fruit corrupt ; for the tree is known 
by its fruit" (Matt, xii, 33). 

These differences between Paul and James illustrate the individ- 
ual freedom of the sacred writers in their enunciation w MM 

. . . -^ .... ,. . . Individual free- 

of divine truth. Each maintains his own peculiarities dom of different 
of thought and style. Each receives and communi- writere - 
cates his word of revelation and knowledge of the mystery of 
Christ according to the conditions of life, experience, and action 
under which he has been trained. All these facts are to be taken 
into consideration when we compare and contrast the teachings of 
Scripture which are apparently diverse. It will be found that these 
variations constitute one manifold and self-evidencing revelation of 
the only true God. . 

The general principles of exegesis set forth above will suffice for 
the explanation of all other doctrinal and ethical inconsistencies 
which have been alleged as existing in the Bible. Strict regard to 
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the standpoint of the speaker or writer, the occasion, scope, and 
plan, together with a critical analysis of the details, will usually 
show that there exists no real contradiction. But when men bring 
forward hyperbolical expressions peculiar to oriental speech, or 
instances of Hebraic anthropomorphism, and press them into an 
assumed literal significance, they simply create the difficulties over 
which they stumble. Doctrinal and ethical inconsistencies, devel- 
oped by such a process, are all dissipated by attention to the na- 
ture of the scriptural language and a rational interpretation of the 
same. 

Mr. Haley, in his comprehensive and valuable work on the Dis- 
vaiue of bfbii- ©rap** 10 *©* of the Bible, 1 observes that these discrepan- 
eai discrepan- cies are not without a value. They may well be believed 
cles " to contemplate the following ends: (1) They stimulate 

intellectual effort, awaken curiosity and inquiry, and thus lead to a 
closer and more extensive study of the sacred volume. (2) They 
illustrate the analogy between the Bible and nature. As the earth 
and heavens exhibit marvellous harmony in the midst of great 
variety and discord, so in the Scriptures there exists a notable har- 
mony behind all the seeming discrepancies. (3) They prove that 
there was no collusion among the sacred writers, for their differ- 
ences are such as would never have been introduced by their design. 1 
(4) They also show the value of the spirit as above the letter of 
the word of God, and (5) serve as a test of moral character. To 
the captious spirit, predisposed to find and magnify difficulties in 
the divine revelation, the biblical discrepancies will be great stum- 
blingblocks, and occasions of disobedience and cavil. But to the 
serious inquirer, who desires to " know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven" (Matt, xiii, 11), a faithful study of these discrep- 
ancies will disclose hidden harmonies and undesigned coincidences 
which will convince him that these multiform Scriptures are truly 
the word of God. 

i An Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible, pp. 80-40. Andover, 
1874. 

* " These discrepancies/* observes Wordsworth, u being such as they are found to 
be, are of inestimable value. They show that there has been no collusion among our 
witnesses, and that our manuscript copies of the Gospels, about five hundred in Bom- 
ber, and brought to us from all parts of the world, have not been mutilated or inter- 
polated with any sinister design ; they have not been tampered with by any religions 
sect for the sake of propagating any private opinion as the word of God. These dis- 
crepancies are, in fact, evidences of the purity and integrity of the sacred text"— 
The New Testament in the original Greek, with Notes and Introductions. Preface to 
the Four Gospels, p. xxiL Loud., 1869. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

' HABMONY AND DIVERSITY OF THE QOSPEI& 

The life of Jesus forms a turaingpoint in the history of the world. 
The Old Testament Scriptures show the steady trend th« life or Je- 
of history toward that eventful epoch. The prophets 5Sta?toSSS2Efc • 
with one voice place the coming of the Christ " in the history, 
end of the days" (Gen. xlix, 1; Num. xxiv, 14; Isa.ii, 2; Dan. x, 14), 
and conceive his advent and reign as the ushering in of a new age. 
The God of the prophets spoke, in the last days of the old aeon, in 
the person of his incarnate Son, " whom he made heir of all things, 
through whom also he made the ages " (rovg atibvas, the ceons, Heb. 
i, 2). The death and consequent exaltation of Jesus were the 
crucial hour of the world's history (John xii, 23-33), and from that 
hour there was a new departure in the course of human affairs. 
After the Gospel of the Messianic kingdom had been preached in 
the whole Roman world, for a witness to all the nations of the 
same (Matt, xxiv, 14), the end of that age came. For it was neces- 
sary, before the old economy came to its decisive end, that the new 
Gospel should first obtain a sure standing in the world. The utter 
overthrow of the Jewish polity and state, and the awful ruin of 
that wicked city where the Lord was crucified, marked the consum- 
mation of that aaon. And from that point onward the triumphs of 
the cross extend. It is but natural, therefore, that the four gos- 
pels, being the authoritative records of the life and words of the 
Lord Jesus, are esteemed the most precious documents of Chris- 
tianity. 

Each of the four gospels presents us with a life picture of the 
Lord Jesus, and assumes to tell what he did and what Tbeoospetetbe 
he said. But while narrating many things in common, ^'•J^JJT* 
these four witnesses differ much from one another, tween faith 
How to account for so many differences in the midst of and unbeltof - 
so many coincidences has always been a perplexing study among 
expositors. In modern times the rationalistic critics have pointed 
to the apparent discrepancies of the gospels as evidences against 
their credibility, and these most cherished records of the Church 
have become the central point of controversy between faith and 
unbelief. The rationalists all concede that the man Jesus lived and 
died, but that he rose again from the dead, according to the gospels, 
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they stoutly deny, and resort to all manner of conjectures to 
account for the uniform and universal faith of the Church in his 
resurrection. The common sense of all Christendom logically con- 
cludes that if Jesus Christ arose from the dead that miracle at once 
confirms the credibility of the gospels, and accounts for the marvel- 
lous rise, the excellency and present power, of the Christian religion. 
It proves that its origin was supernatural and divine. But if the 
miracle of Christ's resurrection be a falsehood, the entire Christian 
system, which rests upon it, is a stupendous fraud. Well might 
Paul write: "If Christ has not been raised, vain then is our preach- 
ing, vain also your faith, and we are found even false witnesses of 
God, because we witnessed respecting God that he raised up the 
Christ" (1 Cor. xv, 14, 15). 

Many writers, ancient and modern, have undertaken to construct 
Attempts at a (so-called) Harmony of the Gospels. 1 They have adopted 
Swto^hm? various methods of explaining the several discrepancies, 
monies. and of constructing one harmonious narrative out of the 
four different accounts of the life of Christ. Eusebius compiled an 
arrangement of the gospels in ten canons or tables, according as 
the different events are related by one or more of the evangelists. 
Thus, under one head he brought those passages that are common 
to all the gospels; under another those that are found only in one 
gospel; in three other tables he exhibited those facts which are 
common to any three of the gospels, and in five others those that 
are common to any two. At a later period effort was directed more 
to the combining of the four gospels into one chronological order, 
and then the great question arose, Which of the evangelists gives 
us the true order of events ? Some maintained that all four gos- 
pels give the events of the Lord's life in their true chronological 
order, and wherever the events are arranged differently by different 
writers we should understand that the transactions in question oc- 
curred more than once. Others strenuously maintained that chrono- 
logical order is not observed by any of the evangelists, while others 
were uncertain which particular evangelist is the best chronologi- 
cal guide, some preferring Matthew's arrangement, others Luke's, 
inasmuch as he professes to set forth things in their true order 
(tca&egric, Luke i, 3). Cartwright follows the arrangement of Mark, 

1 The most valuable works on the Harmony of the Gospels are those of J. Macknight 
(London, 1756), W Kewcome, in Greek (Dublin, 1778), and English (1802), G. Town- 
send (London, 1825), edited by T. W. Coit (Boston, 1837), E. Robinson, in Greek 
(Boston, 1845), and English (1846), J. Strong, in English (New York, 1852), and 
Greek (1854), W. Stroud, in Greek (London, 1853), Tischendorf, Synopsis Evangelica 
(New edition, Leipsic, 1864), F. Gardiner, in Greek and English (Andover, 1871). 
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and John's Gospel, having comparatively few things in common 
with the others, is generally believed to present the true chronolog- 
ical order of the matters it records. 

The harmonists have furnished many valuable expositions, to- 
gether with many solutions of the alleged discrepancies use of Harmo- 
of the gospels. But as far as they have attempted to nies - 
combine the four gospels into one continuous narrative, and settle 
positively the exact chronological order of events, they have rather 
hindered than helped a satisfactory understanding of these price- 
less records. Such a process brings these lifelike and independent 
narratives to a test they were never meant to meet, and assumes a 
standard of judgment that is both unscientific and unfair. But 
most of the later harmonists concede that it was no purpose of the 
evangelists to compose a complete account of the life and works of 
Jesus, and that all of them record some things without strict regard 
to the order of time. "The true use of harmonies," says J. A. 
Alexander, "is threefold: exegetical, historical, and apologetical. 
By mere juxtaposition, if judicious, the gospels may be made to 
throw light upon each other's obscure places. By combination — not 
mechanical, but rational; not textual, but interpretative — harmonies 
put it in our power not to grind, or melt, or boil four gospels into 
one, but out of the four, kept apart, yet viewed together, to extract 
one history for ourselves. And, lastly, by the endless demonstra- 
tion of the possible solutions of apparent or alleged discrepancies, 
even where we may not be prepared to choose among them, they 
reduce the general charge of falsehood or of contradiction, not only 
ad abmrdum, but to a palpable impossibility. How can four inde- 
pendent narratives be false or contradictory which it is possible to 
reconcile on 89 many distinct hypotheses? The art of the most 
subtle infidelity consists in hiding, this convincing argument behind 
the alleged necessity of either giving a conclusive and exclusive 
answer to all captious cavils and apparent disagreements, or aban- 
doning our faith in the history as a whole. This most important 
end of gospel harmonies has been accomplished." * 

An intelligent and profitable study of the gospels requires atten- 
tion especially to three things: (1) Their origin; (2) The ^^ ^wMl. 
distinct plan and purpose of each gospel, and (3) The cratl0M - 
marked characteristics of the several gospels. These considera- 
tions, leading as they do to a proper understanding of the gospel 
records, and to the solution of their discrepancies, are really so 
many hermeneutical principles to be applied in any thorough ex- 
position of these records. 

1 Article on Ilarnionies of the Gospels in the Princeton Review, vol. xxviii, p. 105. 
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The most cursory examination of the four gospels must show the 
origin of the observant critic that they are not, in any proper sense, 
Gospels. formal histories. Nor do they assume to be complete 

biographies. There is, really, nothing like them in the whole 
range of literature. They manifestly sprung from a common 
source, and they all agree in recording more or less of the life, 
words, works, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. But whether 
that common source were written documents or oral traditions ha* 
long been a matter of controversy. Some have maintained the 
existence of an original gospel in Hebrew or Aramaic ; others an 
original gospel in Greek; while others have supposed the earlier writ- 
ten gospel was supplemented by apostolical traditions. 1 But the 
hypothesis of an oral gospel, embodying the substance of the apos- 
tolic preaching, is now very generally held as the principal source 
of our four gospels. "The hypothesis of an oral gospel," says 
An original Westcott, " is most consistent with the general habit 
oral Gospel. f tne j ews an ^ the peculiar habit of the apostles; it is 
supported by the earliest direct testimony, and in some degree im- 
plied in the apostolic writings. The result of the examination of 
the internal character of the gospels is hot less favourable to its 
adoption than the weight of external evidence. The general form 
of the Gospels points to an oral source. A minute biography, or a 
series of annals, which are the simplest and most natural forms of 
writing, are the least natural forms of tradition, and the farthest 
removed from the evangelical narratives, which consist of striking 
scenes and discourses, such as must have lived long in the memories 
of those who witnessed them. Nor are the gospels fashioned only 
on an oral type; they are fashioned also upon that type which is 
preserved in the other apostolic writings. The oral gospel, as far 
as it can be traced in the Acts and the Epistles, centered in the 
crowning facts of the passion and the resurrection, while the earlier 
ministry of the Lord was regarded chiefly in relation to its final 
issue. In a narrative composed on such a plan it is evident that 
the record of the last stage of Christ's work would be conspicuous 
for detail and fulness, and that the events chosen to represent the 
salient features of its earlier course would be combined together 
without special reference to date or even to sequence. Viewed in 
the light of its end the whole period was one in essence, undivided 

1 For an account of the various theories of the origin of the gospels, see Introduc- 
tions to the New Testament by Eichhorn, De Wette, Bleek, Davidson, etc., and 
Marsh's Translation of Michaelis' Introduction to the New Testament, Westcott's In- 
troduction to the Study of the Gospels, pp. 174-216, and the biblical dictionaries and 
cyclopaedias under the word Gospels. 
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by years or festivals, and the record would be marked not so much> 
by divisions of time as by groups of events. In all these respects 
the synoptic gospels exactly represent the probable form of the 
first oral gospel. They seem to have been shaped by the pressure 
of recurring needs, and not by the deliberate forethought of their 
authors. In their common features they seem to be that which the 
earliest history declares they are, the summary of the apostolic 
preaching, the historic groundwork of the Church." ' 

But granting the earliest form of the gospel narrative to have 
been oral, that concession is far from determining the ^o absolute 
particular origin of our present gospels. And it ought certainty as to 

f , j a- • •*• ^ * r 7u the particular 

to be agreed among discerning critics that, from the origin of each 
nature of the case, in the ab3ence of sufficient evidence, G< *P el - 
no absolute certainty can be attained. How and when Matthew and 
Mark wrote, what was the special occasion of their writing, how far 
they may have used written documents, and what understanding the 
apostles and evangelists may have had among themselves about 
writing down the words and works of their Lord, are all questions 
wnich .admit of no positive answer. It is not the province of a 
work on hermeneutics to discuss the different theories of the origin 
of the written gospels, but to define principles of procedure essen- 
tial to any profitable discussion of the subject. And it is all im- 
portant to bear in mind that where absolute certainty on a given 
question is impossible, dogmatic assumptions must be avoided, and 
considerate attention should be bestowed upon any reasonable sup- 
positions which will help to elucidate the problem. In the absence 
of external testimony the gospels themselves, and other New Test- 
ament books, may be expected to suggest the best indications of 
the origin and aim of any one of the gospels. It appears that it 
was regarded as an essential qualification for apostleship to have 
seen the Lord (Acts i, 21, 22; 1 Cor. ix, 1). And is it not every 
way reasonable to suppose that the apostles had an understanding 
among themselves as to what principal facts of the Lord's life 
should be embodied in their preaching? May it not p^^^ ^p. 
have been agreed among them that Matthew and John positions as to 
should each write a gospel of the Lord? At one time 
it was agreed, according to Paul (Gal. ii, 9), that James, Peter, and 
John should go as apostles to the Jews, and Paul and Barnabas to 
the Gentiles. The council of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem, 
described in Acts xv, shows how carefully matters of general inter- 
est to the Church were discussed by the great leaders. Is it likely, 
then, that so important a matter as the publication of authoritative 
1 Introduction to the Gospels, pp. 212, 213, Boston, 1862. 
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accounts of the Christ would have been neglected by them ? There 
was a saying abroad iu the Church that John should not die (John 
xxi, 23). Whatever its precise meaning, it may have been the 
occasion of his putting off the composition of his gospel until all 
the rest of the apostles had passed away. The ancient tradition 
that Mark's Gospel is essentially that of Peter, and Luke's essen- 
tially that of Paul, is corroborated by their general character and 
form. With those who accept the apostolic origin and divine in- 
spiration of the four gospels there is no reasonable ground for deny- 
ing that these records were put forth by a common understanding 
of the apostles and elders of the Church, and for the purpose of 
providing the churches everywhere with an authoritative testimony 
of the life and works of the Lord Jesus. It appears from Luke's 
preface (Luke i, 1) that many persons took in hand, at an early day, 
to publish narratives of the current oral gospel, namely, the things 
that were looked upon as fully accomplished by God in the person 
of Jesus, and before the eyes of those who were with him from the 
first. This fact probably made it expedient that the great events of 
that gospel should be set forth by apostolic authority, and when at 
length these four authoritative records went forth to the churches 
they supplanted all others, and have ever commended themselves to 
the faith of Christian believers in all lands. 

Further suggestions as to the origin of the four gospels will 
Distinct plan a PP ear ** we proceed to inquire into the distinct plan 
and purpose of and purpose of each. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
each Gospel. ^h ese gospel records were composed and sent forth 
among the early churches without any definite plan and purpose ? 
Are they merely so many collections of fragmentary traditions 
thrown together haphazard ? When an event recorded by one is 
omitted by another, are we to suppose that the omission arose 
from ignorance of the event ? To suppose the affirmative of any 
one of these questions would seem highly absurd, for each of the 
four gospels contains so many evidences of definite design, and so 
many inimitable word-pictures, that we cannot believe that any 
authors, competent for the writing of such books, would have put 
them forth without orderly arrangement and without special pur- 
pose. It is far more probable that each evangelist had a reason 
for what he omitted as well as for what he recorded. 

IrenaBus gives the following account of the gospels: "Matthew 
Tradition of the issued a written gospel among the Hebrews in their 
early cnurch. own dialect, while Peter and Paul were preaching at 
Rome, and laying the foundation of the Church. After their de- 
parture, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, did also hand 
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down to us in writing what had been preached by Peter. Luke 
also, the companion of Paul, recorded in a book the gospel preached 
by him. Afterward, John, the disciple of the Lord, who also had 
leaned upon his breast, did himself publish a gospel during his resi- 
dence at Ephesus in Asia." 1 With this general statement of Ire- 
naeus all ancient history and tradition substantially agree. 

A cursory examination of Matthew's Gospel will discover its 
special adaptation to Jewish readers. The first verse, Matthew . gGos _ 
in true Jewish style, declares it to be " The Book of pel adapted to 
the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the tneJew - 
son of Abraham." The great purpose of this gospel throughout is 
to exhibit Jesus as the Messiah of whom the prophets had spoken, 
the divine founder of the kingdom of God. Hence he makes more 
extensive and more elaborate use of Old Testament prophecy than 
any other of the evangelists. These prominent features of the first 
gospel are certainly a fair indication of its special purpose. 

The ancient tradition that Mark's Gospel is substantially that of 
Peter,* is confirmed by the general style, scope, and plan j^^ Gogpel 
of the gospel itself. Peter's active and rapid manner adapted to the 
would naturally dictate a condensed and pointed gospel. Roman taste - 
His ministry to such Gentile converts as Cornelius would be likely 
to show the need of an account of the Lord Jesus especially adapted 
to that class of minds. Mark's Gospel well meets this ideal. It 
omits genealogies and long discourses. It has comparatively few 
citations from Old Testament prophecy. It portrays the life of 
Jesus as that of a mighty conqueror. It was certainly adapted to 
meet the tastes of the Roman mind, whose ideals of rapidity, power, 
and triumph were well expressed in the famous words of C&sar, "I 
came, I saw, I conquered." 

Luke's Gospel, declared by the voice of the most ancient tradition 

1 Against Heresies, book Hi, chap, i, 1. That Matthew's Gospel was originally writ- 
ten in Hebrew, or Aramaean, but early put forth in Greek by the hand or under the 
oversight of Matthew himself, is now the opinion of many of the best biblical scholars. 
But the arguments pro and con may be seen in Meyer, Commentary on Matthew, In- 
troduction ; Alford, Greek Testament, Prolegomena ; Introduction to New Testament 
by Hug, De Wette, Bleek, Davidson, etc., and Biblical Dictionaries of Smith, Kitto, 
and M'Clintock and Strong. 

' Eusebius says that Peter, having established the Gospel among the Romans, " so 
greatly did the splendour of piety enlighten the minds of his hearers, that it was not 
sufficient to hear but once, nor to receive the unwritten doctrine of the Gospel of God, 
but they persevered in every variety of entreaties to solicit Mark, as the companion 
of Peter, that he should leave them a monument of the doctrines thus orally com- 
municated in writing. Nor did they cease their solicitations until they had prevailed 
with the man, and thus became the means of that history vhich is called the Gospel 
according to Mark."— Eccl. Hist., book ii, chap, xv (Bonn's Ed.). 
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to be the substance of Paul's preaching, 1 is pre-eminently the 
Luke's the fiWP^ °* t * le Gentiles. It deals more than any other 
Pauline Gospel gospel with Jesus' words and works for the whole 
to the Gentiles. wor i ( j # Luke alone records the mission of the seventy. 
He alone records the parable of the Good Samaritan, and that of 
the Prodigal Son. He narrates the journey and ministry in Persea, 
a comparatively heathen land. But while adding many things of 
this kind, he also sets forth in his own way the main facts recorded 
in Matthew and Mark.* And the three together, because of the 
general view they give of the same great outline of facts, are called 
the Synoptic Gospels. 

Not without reason has the Gospel of Luke been believed to have 
special adaptations to the mind of the Greeks. As. a mighty uni- 
versal conqueror was the grand ideal of a Roman, so the perfection 
of humanity was the dream of the noblest Grecian intellect Luke's 
orderly narrative, with all those -delicate traits which none but 
the " beloved physician" could so well detail, is pre-eminently the 
gospel of the Son of man, the gospel of universal redemption.* 

The Gospel of John has manifestly a specific design different 

John's the spir- ^ rom ^ at °* ^e ol ^ er gosp 6 ^ Its lofty BpirituaJ tone, 
ituai Gospel of its fulness of doctrine, and its profound conceptions of 
tneitfeoffcith. the div , inity of the l^ arregt the attention of all 

readers. "The Synoptic Gospels," says Westcott, "contain the 
gospel of the infant Church; that of St. John the gospel of its 

1 Iremeus Against Heresies, iii, 1. Eusebius, Eool. Hist., book vi, cbap. xxv, where 
Origen is quoted as saying: "The third Gospel is that according to Luke, the gospel 
commended by Paul, which was written for the converts from the Gentiles." 

* "The Gospel of St Paul," says Westcott, "is, in its essential characteristics, the 
complementary history to that of St. Matthew. The difference between the two may 
be seen in their opening chapters. The first words of the Hebrew evangelist gave the 
clue to his whole narrative ; and so the first chapter of St. Luke, with its declarations 
of the blessedness of faith, and the exaltation of the lowly, lead at once to the point 
from which he contemplated the life of Him who was 'to give light to them that sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death.' The perfect manhood of the Saviour, and 
the consequent mercy and universality of his covenant, is his central subject, rather 
than the temporal relations or eternal basis of Christianity. In the other gospels we 
find our King, our Lord, our God ; but in St. Luke we see the image of our great 
High Priest, 'made perfect through suffering, tempted in all points as we are, but 
without sin,* so that each trait of human feeling and natural love helps us to complete 
the outline and confirms its truthfulness."— Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
pp. 870-372. 

1 See Da Costa, The Pour Witnesses, pp. 185-225, and Prof. D. & Gregory, Why 
Four Gospels! pp. 207-276. In both these valuable works the idea that Matthew's 
is the gospel for the Jew, Mark's for the Roman, Luke's for the Greek, and John's 
for tae Church is elaborated with much detail Gregory, however, at some points, 
carries the matter to an undue extreme. 
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maturity. The first combine to give the wide experience of the 
many; the last embraces the deep mysteries treasured up by the 
one. All alike are consciously based on the same great facts ; but 
yet it is possible, in a more limited sense, to describe the first as 
historical, and the last as ideal; though the history necessarily 
points to truths which lie beyond all human experience, and the 
'ideas' only connect that which was once for all realized on ear'Ji 
with the eternal of which it was the revelation." 1 Clement of 
Alexandria, as quoted by Eusebius,* also observes : " John, last of 
all, perceiving that what had reference to the body in the gospel 
of our Saviour was sufficiently detailed, and, being encouraged by 
his familiar friends, and urged by the Spirit, he wrote a spiritual 
gospel." John's Gospel is pre-eminently the gospel of the word of 
God. It deals especially with the mystery of God in Christ, and 
sets forth the Lord as the life of men and the light of the world. 
It is a revelation of the life of faith in the Son of God. It was writ- 
ten " that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; 
and that, believing, ye may have life in his name" (John xx, 31).* 

Keeping in mind the leading idea and aim of each of the four 
gospels, we may study their several characteristics to Cban/etBrtsti 
advantage. It will often be found that what at first of the several 
arrests attention as an inconsistency is an evidence of eTan * e!ll,t8 ' 
the scrupulous fidelity of the evangelist. What sceptical critics 
have pronounced unaccountable omissions may be evidences of spe- 
cial design. The vivid portrayal of events, the little incidents true 
to life, the touches of pathos, the forms of expression which none 
but eyewitnesses of the events could use, are a mightier proof of 
the credibility of the gospels than all the alleged discrepancies are 
of their incredibility. 

Considering now, for example, the Gospel of Matthew as de- 
signed especially for Jewish readers, how natural for him Notlceable 
to announce it as the book of the generation of Jesus characteristics 
Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham. How to * Matttiew - 
his purpose to describe the birth of Jesus, in the days of Herod the 

1 Introduction to Gospels, p. 254. * Ecclesiastical History, vi, 14. 

• Thus Westcott, "The subject which is announced in the opening verses is realized, 
step by step, in the course of the narrative. The word *came to his own,* and they 
* received him not;' but others 'received him,' and thereby became 'sons of God.' 
This is the theme which requires for its complete treatment, not a true record of events 
or teaching, but a view of the working of both on the hearts of men. The ethical 
element is co-ordinate with the historical ; and the end which the evangelist proposes 
to himself answers to this double current of his gospel. He' wrote that men might 
believe the fact that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and believing— by spiritual 
fellowship— might have life in his name."— Introduction to Gospels, pp. 276, 211. 
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king, as one that was born King of the Jews, and born in Bethlehem, 
according to the prophets. How the Sermon on the Mount is pre- 
sented in one connected whole, as if it were a republication of the 
ancient law of Sinai in a new and better form. How the series of 
miracles in the eighth and ninth chapters follows as if designed to 
evidence the divine power and authority of this new Lawgiver and 
King. The calling, ordaining, and sending out the twelve disciples 
(chap, x) was like the election of a new Israel to reclaim the twelve 
tribes scattered abroad. The seven parables of chap, xiii are a 
revelation of the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom 
which he, as the Christ of God, was about to establish. Then fol- 
lows ample record of the conflict between this King of the Jews 
and the scribes and Pharisees, who looked for another kind of 
Messianic kingdom (xiv-xxiii). The great apocalyptic discourse of 
chaps, xxiv and xxv discloses the end of that age as in the near 
future, and is in striking analogy with the spirit and forms of Old 
Testament prophecy. The record of the last supper, the betrayal, 
the crucifixion, and the resurrection, completes the picture of the 
great Prophet, Priest, and King. The entire book has thus a unity 
of purpose and of detail admirably adapted to be the gospel to the 
Hebrews, and to show to all the thoughtful in Israel that Jesus was 
indeed the Messiah of whom the prophets had spoken. Moreover, 
while thus breathing the Hebrew spirit, it has fewer explanations 
of Jewish customs than the other gospels. • 

Many have deemed it strange that Matthew says nothing about 
omissions of the first miracle of Jesus, at Cana, or of the healing at 
TC^not^S- Capernaum of the nobleman's son, or of the resurrec- 
out a purpose, tion of Lazarus, facts of such great interest. These 
notable miracles are omitted in all the synoptic gospels, and some 
have rushed to the conclusion that they were unknown to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. Much more reasonable is the suggestion of TJp- 
ham,*that in the earlier oral gospel, preached everywhere by the 
apostles, and represented in substance in the synoptic gospels, it 
was agreed, as a matter of prudence, to abstain from any mention 
of living persons who would be exposed to peril by such a publica- 
tion of their connexion with Jesus. The persecution that arose 
upon the death of Stephen would naturally seek out the relatives 
of the hated Nazarene, and any other parties whose testimony 
mightily confirmed the divine power of Jesus. The evangelists and 
apostles would not needlessly expose the nobleman or his son, who 
were probably still living at Capernaum. They would not publish 
the home of the relatives of the mother of Jesus, where he wrought 
his first miracle, nor jeopardize the lives of Mary and Martha and 
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their friends at Bethany by sending forth a publication likely to 
intensify the feeling that was already so violent against them. 1 

The above considerations are sufficient to set aside all arguments 
against the genuineness and credibility of the gospels, which are 
based upon omissions which modern critics may deem strange. To 
the beloved disciple, John, who was expected to outlive the others, 
it was appropriately left to record the fuller account of Jesus' 
Judean ministry, and to make mention of persons and events of 
whom it was inexpedient to write so fully at an earlier time. And 
a minute study of the peculiar characteristics of Mark, Luke, and 
John, will show that, both in what they record and in what they 
omit, each consistently carries out his own individual plan and 
purpose.* 

The inner and essential harmony of the gospels is accordingly 
enhanced by their "diversity. These narratives consti- The barmoDy 
tute a fourfold witness of the Christ of God. As broad- ^nced^by 
minded philosophers have discerned in the national their diversity. 
characteristics and history of the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans 
a providential preparation of the world for the Gospel, so in the 
gospels themselves may be seen, in turn, a providential record of 
the world's Redeemer, wonderfully adapted by manifold forms of 
statement to impress and convince the various minds of men. We 

1 " Bethany," observes Uphara, " was one of the suburbs of Jerusalem. The mir- 
acle there wrought was the immediate occasion of the arrest and trial of Jesus, though 
the hatred of the Jews had kindled to the heat of murder before the raising of Laz- 
arus, and even the neighbourhood of the unholy city had become so unsafe that Jesus 
stayed on the eastern bank of the Jordan. While there Mary and her sister Martha 
sent this message, * Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick.' And, when he would go to 
Bethany, the thoughtful Thomas said, ' Let us go and die with him.' These words 
disprove the notion that roost of the disciples were then away from their Master ; his 
time was too near for that; but tbey do prove not only the chivalry of St. Thomas, 
but his sagacity. He judged rightly of the peril of the place and time ; for, as soon 
m the chief priests knew that Jesus was again so near, and heard of what he did at 
Bethany, they took counsel how they might kill him. 

"At that time it was their plan to kill Lazarus also. Only St. John records this, 
and he docs not say how Lazarus escaped. But such was the wealth and rank of the 
family of Bethany that its love for Jesus greatly enraged the rulers of the Jews ; and, 
as Mary foresaw the Lord's death, she may have seen the danger of Lazarus, and the 
family have had the power to guard against it. Perhaps they did so because of some 
intimation' from their Lord ; all we know is, that the Jews then failed to kill Lazarus. 
But such was their purpose then; and this purpose would naturally revive in the 
midst of the provocations that led them to murder St Stephen."— Thoughts on the 
Holy Gospels, pp. 170, 171. 

* See these characteristics elaborated in detail by Da Costa and Gregory in their 
works named above. Comp. also Westcott's chapter on The Characteristics of the 
Gospels, in his Introduction to the 8tudy of the Gospels, pp. 217-263. 
28 
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should not say that Matthew wrote for the Jews only, Mark for the 
Romans, and Luke for the Greeks. That would imply that when 
these several nations ceased these gospels would have no further 
special adaptation. We should rather bear in mind that, so far as 
the several gospels have the special adaptations named, they have 
a divinely-ordained fitness to make the person and character of 
Jesus the more powerfully impressive upon all classes of men. The 
types of mind and character represented by those great historic 
races are ever appearing, and require perpetually the manifold tes- 
timony of Jesus furnished by the four evangelists. The four are 
better than one. We need the living picture of the Prince of the 
house of David as given by Matthew, for it reveals him as the per- 
fecter of the old economy, the fulfiller of the law and the prophets. 
We need the briefer gospel of the mighty Son of God as given by 
Mark. Its rapid style and movement affect multitudes more deeply 
than a gospel so fully imbued with the Old Testament spirit as that 
of Matthew. " If in the first gospel," observes Ellieott, " we recog- 
nise transitions from theocratic glories to meek submissions, in the 
second we see our Redeemer in one light only, of majesty and 
power. If in St. Matthew's record we behold now the glorified 
and now the suffering Messiah, in St. Mark's vivid pages we see 
only the all-powerful Son of God; the voice we hear is that of the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah." l Luke's gospel, on the other hand, 
opens before us the broader vision of the Son of man, born, to be 
sure, under the law, but born of a woman, " a light for revelation 
uf the Gentiles," as well as for the glory of Israel (Luke ii, 32). He 
appropriately traces the Redeemer's lineage away back beyond Da- 
vid, and beyond Abraham, to Adam, the son of God (Luke iii, 38). 
This Pauline gospel gives us the living embodiment of the perfect 
Man, the Friend and Saviour of helpless humanity. Not only does 
it offer the noblest ideal to the mind of the Greek; it must always 
have a charm for every Theophilus who has a disposition and 
desire to know the immovable certainty (tt/v &o<f>dkeiav, Luke i, 4) 
of the things of the Gospel. And John's record notably supple- 
ments the others. It is pre-eminently the gospel for the Church of 
God It is the gospel of the* heart of Jesus, and the disciple who 
leaned upon the Lord's bosom, and imbibed so fully the inspira- 
tions of that sacred heart, was the only one of the twelve who could 
write this inimitable gospel of the Word, the Light, the Way, the 
Truth, the Resurrection, and the Life. 

In view of the marvellous harmonies and the all-embracing scope 
and purposes of the written gospels of our Lord, how unworthy the 
1 Historical Lectures on the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, pp. 89, 40, Boston, 1863. 
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scepticism that fastens upon their little differences of statement 
(which may be explained by divers reasonable supposi- treasonable- 
tions), and magnifies these differences into contradic- J^ '^,^! 
tions with design to disparage the credibility of the ie*ed Gospel 
evangelists. Why puzzle over the fact that Matthew tatowntradic! 
and Mark relate that the two thieves who were cruci- tl0M - 
fied with Jesus reviled him, while Luke says that one reviled him, 
and was rebuked by the other, who prayed to the Lord, and re- 
ceived the promise of paradise ? Is it not supposable that during 
the three hours of mortal agony on the cross all these things might 
have occurred? Great variety is noticeable in the different ac- 
counts of the appearances of Jesus after the resurrection, but no 
man has ever been able to show a real discrepancy or contradiction. 1 
In the absence of particulars we may not be able to detail the exact 
order of events, but when it is shown, on a number of hypotheses, 
that it was possible for all the events to take place, the diversity of 
statements becomes an undeniable evidence that they all are true. 

1 The following order of events following the resurrection is given by Gardiner : 
4i The resurrection itself occurred at or before the earliest dawn of the first day of 
the week (Matt, xxviii, 1 ; Mark xvi, 2 ; Luke xxiv, 1 ; John xxi, 1). The women 
coming to the sepulchre find the stone rolled away and the body gone. They are 
amazed and perplexed. Mary Magdalene alone runs to tell Peter and John (John 
xx f 2). The other women remain, enter the tomb, see the angels, are charged by 
them to announce the resurrection \o the disciples, and depart on their errand. 
Meantime Peter and John run very rapidly (verse 4) to the sepulchre. (A glance at 
the plan of Jerusalem shows that there were so many different gates by which per- 
sons might pass between the city and the sepulchre that they might easily have failed 
to meet the women on their way). They enter the tomb and are astonished at the 
orderly arrangement of the grave-clothes, and then return to the city. Mary follows 
to the tomb, unable quite to keep pace with them, and so falling behind. She remains 
standing at the entrance after they had gone, and, looking in, sees the angels. Then 
turning about she sees Jesus himself, and receives his charge for the disciples. This 
was our Lord's first appearance after his resurrection (Mark xvi, 9). To return to 
the women who were on their way from the sepulchre to the disciples : They went in 
haste, yet more slowly than Peter and John. There were many of them, and being 
in a state of great agitation and alarm (Mark xvi, 8) they appear to have become 
separated, and to have entered the city by different gates. One party of them, in 
their astonishment and fear, say nothing to any one (Matt, xxviii, 8) ; the others run 
to the disciples and announce all that they had seen, namely, the vision of the angels 
(Mark xvi, 8; Luke xxiv, 9-11). At this time, before any report had come in of the 
appearance of our Lord himself, the two disciples set out for Emmaus (Luke xxiv, 13). 
Soon after Mary Magdalene comes in announcing that she had actually seen the risen 
Lord (Mark xvi, 10, 11; John xx, 18). While these tlrngs are happening the first- 
mentioned party of the women are stopped on the way by the appearance of the Lord 
himself, and they also receive a charge to his disciples (Matt, xxviii, 9, 10). Beyond 
this point there is no difficulty in the narrative. — Harmony of the Gospels in Greek, 
pp. 253, 254. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE AMD ANALOGY OF FAITH. 

The interpreter of the Holy Scriptures must never forget that the 
The Holy scrip- Bible in its entirety, as now possessed by the Church, 
tures a growth. was no sudden gift from heaven, but the slow and grad- 
ual accretion of many centuries. It is made up of many parts, 
which were produced at many different times. For the first twenty- 
five centuries of human history, according to the common chronol- 
ogy, the world was without any part of our Bible. 1 Then, in the 
course of forty years, the Books of Moses appeared. Possibly the 
Book of Job belongs to that early period. Subsequently such histor- 
ical collections as the Books of Joshua and Judges were compiled, 
and in due time other histories, with psalms, proverbs, and the ora- 
cles of prophets, were gathered into many separate rolls or volumes, 
and at length, after the Babylonian captivity, this whole body of 
sacred literature was combined together, and came to be recognized 
as a book of divine authority. The different writings of the New 
Testament all appeared within a period of about half a century, 
but they also furnish the means of tracing the development of life 
and thought in the early apostolic Church. Our present canonical 
Scriptures, therefore, are to be recognised as the records of a pro- 
gressive divine revelation. We recognise the Spirit of God as the 
presiding and controlling wisdom which shaped these lively oracles. 
He not only employed holy men in the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose (2 Sam. xxiii, 2.; Luke i, 70; Acts i, 16; iii, 18; 2 Peter i, 21), 
but also the ministry of angels (Acts vii, 53; Gal. iii, 19; Heb. ii, 2). 
A minute divine providence secured the embodiment of the entire 
revelation in the written forms in which we now possess it. 
The same God who spoke in the last days in the person of his Son 
spoke also in the older revelations (Heb. i, 1), and we may search 
his word in confidence that divine order and wisdom will be found 
from the beginning to the end. 

The Book of Genesis exhibits, as we have seen (pp. 109, 110), a 

'That is, in its present form. No doubt the narratives of the creation, of the fall, 
and the flood, were handed down by oral tradition. They may, indeed, long before 
Moses' time, have existed in written form, and, with the genealogical tables and other 
fragmentary portions of patriarchal history, have constituted a sort of sacred litera- 
ture among the descendants of Shem. 
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series of evolutions, which serve well to illustrate the progress and 
order of the divine revelation. First comes the account Genesis a series 
of the miraculous beginning, the cutting, forming, and j£ d oc°revSS^ 
making (toa and nfe^) of Adam's world (Gen. i, 1-ii, 3). tions. 
This passage is most naturally explained as the supernatural 
preparation of the heavens and land where the first man appeared. 
From that geographical and historical beginning we trace a well- 
defined series of generations (rnpifl). The first series comprises the 
" generations of the heavens and the land" (ii, 4). The starting- 
point is " a day of Jehovah God's making land and heavens," when 
as yet no plant or herb of the new creation had commenced the 
processes of growth; no rain had yet fallen, no man to work the 
soil had yet appeared (ver. 5). It is the morning of the sixth day 
of the creative week. The whole surface of the ground is watered, 
and the processes of growth begin (ver. 6). Man is formed ("WP) 
from the dust of the soil, and becomes (*rn) a living soul by the 
breath of Jehovah God (ver. 7). His formation is, therefore, con- 
ceived as a generation or birth out of the heavens and the land by 
the breath (TOBO) of God. Then the woman was produced from 
the man, another step in the process of these generations (ver. 23; 
comp. 1 Cor. xi, 8). Then follows the narrative of the fall, show- 
ing how the first man was from the earth and earthy (I Cor. xv, 
47), and by disobedience lost his original relation to God. The first 
generations run to violence and crime, and become more and more 
earthly until Seth is born, and with him the revelation takes a new 
departure. "The book of the generations of Adam" (v, 1) is not 
a record of Adam's origin, but of his posterity in the line of Seth. 
But again the race deteriorates, and the sons of Seth, so much nobler 
than the Cainites, and other children of Adam, that they are called 
the sons of God (vi, 2), intermarry with the fair but ignoble 
daughters of men, and the land is filled with violence. With Noah, 
who was just and upright, and walked with God (vi, 9), another 
series of generations takes its departure, and the flood destroys all 
the rest of men. 

After the flood God establishes a covenant with Noah (ix, 9), and 
through him foretells the honour that shall come to the FromNoaHon- 
dwellings of Shem (ix, 27). But the tendencies of the *™l 
sons of Noah still appear to be earthy, and their generations are 
rapidly sketched (x). Shem's line is traced to Terah (xi, 10-26), 
with whose son, Abram, the e venant of grace and the promise of 
unspeakable glory in the aftei times are set forth in fuller light. 
The history of Abraham, the friend of God, first exhibits in clear 
outline the wonderful condescension of Jehovah; he is separated 
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from country and kindred, and disciplined in faith. He receives 
the covenant of circumcision, and the promise of a seed through 
whom all* nations shall be blessed. Jehovah speaks to him in 
visions and dreams, and in the person of his angel. Additional 
revelations come in connexion with Isaac and Ishmael, the genera- 
tions of Jacob branch out into twelve tribes, and the prophetic 
blessing of the dying patriarch reveals the outline of their history 
in after times (Gen. xlix). 

It is impossible to trace the record of these ten generations of 
f the Book of Genesis without observing the steady prog- 
Reveiation in ress of divine revelation. Again and again the history, 
Genesis. darkened by the growth of human wickedness, fastens 

upon a divinely chosen name, and from it takes a new departure. 
With eaeh new series of generations some new promise is given, or 
some great purpose of God is brought to light. While the ten- 
dency of the race is to grow worse and worse, there appears at the 
same time the unwavering purpose of the Almighty to choose out 
and maintain a holy seed. Thus the Book of Genesis is an essential 
part of the history of redemption. 

The centuries of Egyptian bondage are rapidly passed over, but 
The Mosaic ley- the history of the deliverance from Egypt is detailed 
era^o? revX with stable fulness. Jehovah's triumph over the gods 
tion. of Egypt, the establishing of the passover, the journey 

to Sinai, the giving of the law, the building of the tabernacle, and 
the entire Mosaic ministry and legislation were the beginnings of a 
new era. Captious critics, incompetent to grasp the scope and 
moral grandeur of the Mosaic system, may cavil at some of its en- 
actments, and forget that Moses had to do with a nation of emanci- 
pated serfs; but the philosophical historian will ever recognise the 
Sinaitic legislation as one of the greatest wonders of the world. 
The Decalogue, sublimely uttered from the mount of God, embodies 
the substance of all true religion and all sound morality. The 
construction of the tabernacle, modelled after a divine plan (Exod. 
xxv, 40), and the order of the Levitical service, most truly sym- 
bolize the profoundest conceptions of the curse of sin and the power 
of God in redemption. 

But, aside from the Decalogue and the symbolism of the Mosaic 

w*~.*w *«^ cultus, how full and comprehensive the doctrinal and 

Doctrine of God. . r 

moral teachings of the last four books of the Penta- 
teuch. The personality, attributes, nd moral perfections of God 
are set forth in unspeakably superior form to that of any and all 
other religious systems of the ancient or modern world. The self- 
existence and eternity of God, his holiness, justice, and mercy, his 
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wisdom and his providence, are revealed in many ways. How aw- 
fully sublime and yet how gracious that revelation to Moses in the 
mount, when " Jehovah descended in the cloud, and stood with him 
there, and called in the name of Jehovah; and Jehovah passed by 
before him, and called : Jehovah, Jehovah, God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering and abundant in kindness and truth, keeping 
kindness for thousands, lifting iniquity, and transgression and sin, 
but in punishing will not let go unpunished, visiting the iniquity 
of fathers upon children, and upon children of children, upon the 
third and upon the fourth " (generations). Exod. xxxiv, 5-7. 
Such a revelation would necessarily beget the holiest reverence, 

and at the same time evince that he was worthy of all „ _ 

* Superior etnl- 

love. Hence the commandment, "Thou shalt love cai and dm 
Jehovah, thy God, with all thy heart and with all thy code * 
soul and with all thy might" (Deut. vi, 5). This doctrine of God 
furnished the basis of a superior ethical code. The true Israelite 
was required to. guard the morals of his neighbour, and love him as 
himself. He must not yield to feelings of vengeance, nor hold bit- 
terness in his heart toward any of his brethren (Lev. xix, 17, 18). 
He must not oppress the poor and the needy, but leave large glean- 
ings for them in his harvest field (Lev. xix, 10). He must not even 
allow his neighbour's ox or sheep to go astray, but seek to restore 
them to him as if they were his own (Deut. xxii, 1-3). Even in 
taking the young of birds for any proper purpose, he must, in 
kindness and consideration, spare the mother bird. Surely a code 
which enacted such humane provisions ought never to have been 
charged with barbarous severity. 1 Its severest penalties were 
grounded in the highest expediency,* and ample securities were 
provided against injustice and capricious acts of power. While 
the governments of all the great nations of that age were despotic 
and largely barbarous, that of the Mosaic legislation was essentially 
republican. 8 

The Pentateuch holds the same relation to the subsequent books 

1 See Sewall, Humaneness of the Mosaic Code, Bib. Sacra for 1862, pp. 368-384. 

* Barrows observes : " The attitude of the Mosaic economy toward the Gentile na- 
tions was indeed severe, but it was the severity of love and goodwill. It had for it* 
object not their destruction, but a speedier preparation of the way for the advent of. 

'Christ, in whom the promise, * In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed,' 
was to find its fulfilment." — Missionary Spirit of the Psalms and Prophets. Bib. Sacra 
for 1860, p. 459. 

* See the excellences of the Mosaic legislation elaborately set forth by Michael in, 
Commentaries on the Laws of Moses (Eng. Trans, by Smith, 4 vols., Lond., 1814); 
Warburton, The Divine Legation of Moses ; Graves, on the Four Last Books of the 
Pentateuch (Lond., 1850). 
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of the Oil Testament that the gospels hold to the rest of the New 
The Pentateuch Testament. It contains in some form the substance of 
Sd^tL^ent a11 the 01d Testament revelation, but it intimates in 
revelations. many a passage that other revelations will be given. 
It assumes that a great and glorious future is awaiting the chosen 
nation, and indicates the ways by which the glories may be realized. 
At the same time it. warns against the possibility of lamentable 
failure. The entire system of Mosaic laws, moral, civil, and cere- 
monial, was wisely adapted to train the Israelitish nation, and 
served as a schoolmaster to prepare them and the world for the re- 
ception of the Gospel of Christ. So far was Moses from regarding 
his work as final in the training of Israel, that he announced by 
the word of Jehovah that another prophet should arise, to whom 
divine revelations would be given, and whom the people should 
obey (Deut. xviii, 15-19). The last words of the great lawgiver 
are full of warning, of promise, and of prophecy (Deut. xxix-xxxiii). 

After the death of Moses Joshua received his divine commission 
to carry forward the great work of establishing Israel 
continued after in the land of promise. Jehovah spoke to him as he 
Mooes. £■£ tQ j| ose8 (j os h. i, 1; iii, 7; iv, 1). He also revealed 

himself in the person of his angel (Josh, v, 13), and in all the his- 
tory of the conquest and settlement of Canaan, Jehovah spoke as 
frequently and familiarly with Joshua as he had done with Moses. 
In the dark times of the Judges God left himself not without pro- 
phetic witness. Revelations came to Deborah and Gideon and 
Manoah. At length Samuel arose when prophecy was rare in 
Israel (1 Sam. iii, 1), and in his day the schools of the prophets ap- 
pear (1 Sam. x, 5; xix, 20). When David became king of all Israel, 
the promise and prophecy of the Messiah assumed a fuller form. 

The word which came to the king through Nathan the prophet 
(2 Sam. vii, 4-17) was the germ of the Messianic psalms, and the 
Theology of the ■ entire collection of lyrics, which constitutes the Hebrew 
Psalter, psalter, is an invaluable index of the highest religious 

thought and feeling of Israel in the times of David and later. The 
Messianic hope is enhanced by a variety of conceptions: he is the 
anointed King in Zion, declared to be the very Son of Jehovah 
(Psa. ii) ; he is a reigning Lord, who is at the. same time a priest for- 
ever after the order of Melchizedek (Psa. ex) ; his majesty and grace 
are extolled above all the sons of men (Psa. xlv) ; but he is also a 
sufferer, crying out as if forsaken of God, while his enemies deride 
him and cast lots for his vesture (Psa. xxii) ; he even sinks into the 
grave, but exults in hope and confidence that he shall not see corrup- 
tion (Psa. xvi). The doctrine of God is also set forth in the psalter 
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in new fcorce and beauty. He is Lord of earth and sea and heavens, 
ruling on high and beholding all; the almighty Preserver, the 
omnipresent Spirit, infinitely perfect in every moral excellence; 
tender, compassionate, long-suffering, marvellous in mercy, and yet 
terrible in his judgments, fearful in holiness, ever vindicating the 
truth; he is the absolute and eternal God, the fountain of life and 
of light. The guardianship of angels (Psa. xxxiv, 1; xci, 11) and 
the hope of a blissful immortality (xvii, 15) were not wanting in 
the psalmist's faith. The doctrines of redeeming grace, of pardon 
from sin, of cleansing from guilt ; the hidden life of trust ; the per- 
sonal approach of the worshipper into closest fellowship with God ; 
the joy and gladness of that fellowship, and the probationary dis- 
cipline of the saints, are doctrines which find manifold expression 
in the hymn book of the Israelitish people. 1 

The age of Solomon was the golden a^e of the proverbial philos- 
ophy of the Hebrews. The Book of Proverbs repre- ^ a , 

*•'__.___ , . . - i . T ThG Solomonic 

sents the Old Testament doctrines of practical wisdom Proverbial pw- 
(nran), and is the great textbook of biblical ethics. It l08 °v h *- 
brings out in fuller form and in a great variety of precepts the 
ethical principles embodied in the Mosaic law. It has to do with 
practical life, and so serves, at the right stage in the progress of the 
divine revelation, to exalt that human element in which pure re- 
ligion necessarily finds some of its most beautiful manifestations. 
" The Book of Proverbs," says Stanley, " is not on a level with the 
Prophets or the Psalms. It approaches human things and things 
divine from quite another side. It has even something of a worldly, 
prudential look, unlike the rest of the Bible. But this is" the very 
reason why its recognition as a sacred book is so useful. It is the 
philosophy of practical life. It is the sign to us that the Bible does 
not despise common sense and discretion. It impresses upon us, in 
the most forcible manner, the value of intelligence and prudence, 
and of a good education. The whole strength of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and of the sacred authority of the book, is thrown upon 
these homely truths. It deals, too, in that refined, discriminating, 

1 "This book," says Calvin, "not unreasonably, am I wont to style an anatomy of 
all parts of the soul, for no one will discover in himself a single feeling whereof the 
image is not reflected in this mirror. All griefs, sorrows, fears, doubts, hopes, cares, 
and anxieties — in short, all the tumultuous agitations wherewith the minds of men 
are wont to be tossed — the Holy Ghost hath here represented to the life. The rest of 
Scripture contains the commands which God gave to his servants to be delivered unto 
us. But here the prophets themselves, holding converse with God, inasmuch as they 
lay bare all their inmost feelings, invite or impel every one of us to self-examination, 
that of all the infirmities to which we are liable, and all the sins of which we are so 
full, none may remain hidden." — Commentary on the Psalms, Preface. 
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careful view of the finer shades of human character, so often 
overlooked by theologians, but so necessary to any true estimate of 
human life." ! 

In the great prophets of the Old Testament the depth and spir- 
ow Test, rev- fruity °f tne Mosaic religion attained their highest 
elation reached expression. We have already outlined the progressive 
ituaiity untile character of the Messianic prophecies, and seen the or- 
great prophets. g an ic and vital relations of prophecy to the history of 
the Israelitish people (p. 316). The Messianic hope, first uttered in 
the garden of Eden % ( Gen. iii, 15), was a fountain-head from which 
a gradually increasing stream went forth, receiving constant acces- 
sions as prophet after prophet arose commissioned to utter some 
clearer oracle. In a general way, at least, each new prophet added 
to the work of his predecessors.* The prophecy of Jonah, one 
of the earliest written, emphasizes Jehovah's compassion upon a 
great heathen city which repents at his word. It is conspicuously 
an oracle of hope to the Gentiles. Joel, the ancient apocalyptist, 
sees in the desolating judgments on the land signs of the com- 
ing of Jehovah, and calls upon the people to rend their hearts 
rather than their garments in evidence of contrite humiliation be- 
fore God (Joel ii, 12). His visions stretch away to the latter times 
when the Spirit of Jehovah shall be poured out upon all flesh, and 
whosoever shall call upon the name of Jehovah shall be saved 
(ii, 28, 32). Hosea bewails the idolatry of Israel and Judah, but 
sees great hope for them if they will but offer their lips as sacrifi- 
cial offerings of prayer and praise (IIos. xiv, 2). The formal cere- 
monial worship of the nation was fast losing all its deep sacredness, 
and ceasing to be a means of holy, heartfelt devotion. With such 
outward unspi ritual worship Jehovah could not be pleased, and he 
says in Amos (v, 21, 22) : 

1 History of the Jewish Church, second series, p. 269. New York, 1869. 

8 R. Payne Smith observes : " Men never do understand anything unless already in their 
minds they have some kindred ideas, something that leads up to the new thought which 
they are required to master. Our knowledge grows, but it is by the gradual accumu- 
lation of thought upon thought, and by following out ideas already gained to their 
legitimate conclusions. God followed this rule even in the supernatural knowledge 
bestowed upon the prophets. It was a growing light, a gradual dawning preparatory 
to the sunrise, and no flash of lightning, illuminating everything for one moment with 
ghastly splendour, to be succeeded immediately by a deeper and more oppressive 
gloom. . . . Carefully, and with prayer, the prophets studied the teaching of their 
predecessors, and by the use of the light already given were made fit for more light, 
and to be the spokesmen of Jehovah in teaching ever more clearly to the Church th«e 
truths which have regenerated mankind." — Hampton Lectures. Prophecy a Prepara- 
tion for Christ, pp. 304, 805. Boston, 1870. 
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I have hated, I have despised your feasts, 

And I will not breathe in your assemblies;' 

For if ye offer me burnt-offerings and your meat-offerings 

I will not be delighted, 

And a peace-offering of your fat lings I will not regard. 

Put away from me the noise of thy songs; 

And the music of thy harps I will not hear. 

And let judgment be rolled along as the waters, 

And righteousness as a perenniifl stream. 

It would thus appear that as idolatry increased, and the ceremo- 
nial worship became cold, heartless, and idolatrous, the prophets, 
as inspired watchmen and teachers, turned the thoughts of the peo- 
ple to those deeper spiritual truths of which the ceremonial cultus 
furnished only the outer symbols. They yearned for a purer wor- 
ship, and a more real and vital approach to God. They began to 
realize, what the New Testament so fully reveals, that the law was 
only a shadow, not the very likeness, of the good things to come, 
and that the ritual sacrifices could never perfect the worshippers 
who depended on them alone (Heb. x, 1). Thus Micah (vi, 6-8): 

With what shall I come before Jehovah — 

Bend myself to the God of height ? 

Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings? 

With calves, sons of a year? 

Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, 

With myriads of streams of oil? 

Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, 

Fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 

He has showed thee, O man, what is good ; 

And what is Jehovah seeking from thee, 

But to execute judgment and the love of mercy, 

And humbly to walk with thy God? 

In the Book of Isaiah the prophetic word reaches a lofty climax. 
This evangelist among the prophets seems to rise at written proph- 
will above the limitations of time, and to see the past, ^ J^^ 8 , * 
the present, and the future converge in great historic Isaiah. 
epochs vital to the interests of the kingdom of God. Although the 
first thirty-nine chapters deal mainly with the matters of contem- 
porary interest and note, they are filled with glowing visions of 
Messianic triumph. The first part of the second chapter, appa- 
rently borrowed from Micah, portrays the universality and glory of 
that spiritual dominion which is to supplant Judaism, and go forth 
from Jerusalem to establish peace among all nations. The Messi- 
anic promise again and again finds varied expression (chap, vii, 14; 
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ix, 1-7; xi, 1-10). Where, in all the pictures of a coming golden 
age, can be found a more beautiful outline than Isa. xxxv ? But 
in the last twenty-seven chapters Isaiah's prophecies exhibit their 
highest spirituality. He depicts things in their divine relations, 
and contemplates the redemption of Israel as from the position of 
the high and exalted One who dwells in eternity (Ivii, 15). His 
thoughts and ways are loftier than those of men, even as the heav- 
ens are higher than the earth (lv, 8, 9). Looking away from the 
darkening present, and exulting in glowing visions of Messiah's 
triumph, the prophet often speaks in the name and person of Mes- 
siah and his elect, and apprehends the glories of his reign as the 
creation of a new heavens and a new earth. 

The prophecies of Daniel exhibit the increasing light of divine 
The prophecies revelation which came when Israel, by exile, was brought 
of Daniel. i n contact with the great heathen world-powers. Dan- 
iel speaks as one who looks out from the midst of the operations of 
great empires, and sees a throne higher than that of the kings 
of Babylon or of Persia, and forces more numerous and mighty 
than all the armies of the world (Dan. vii, 9, 10). " In him," says 
R. Payne Smith, " prophecy has a new development; it breaks away 
from the bonds of Jewish thought, and sets before us the grand 
onward march of the world's history, and the Christian Church as 
the centre and end of all history." ! His visions make prominent a 
determined end or consummation, when a desolating abomination 
shall destroy the sanctuary (ix, 26, 27; coinp. Matt, xxiv, 15; Mark 
xiii, 14; Luke xxi, 20): 

And many, sleeping in the dust of the ground, shall awake, 

These to life eternal, 

And those to shame and eternal contempt. 

And the wise one9 shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 

And those who make many righteous 

As the stare for ever and ever (Dan. xii, 2, 3). 

In some respects Ezekiel surpasses Daniel in the depth and ful- 
prophecies of ness °f h* 8 revelations. His vision of the cherubim and 
Ezekiel. the theophany is set forth in the first chapter of his 

prophecy with a wealth of suggestive symbols not to be found else- 
where in the Old Testament, and the detailed description of the 
new temple and land of Israel (chapters xl-xlviii) is an anticipation 
of John's vision of the new heavens and the new earth (Rev. xxi). 
Ezekiel's city of Jehovah-Shammah (xlviii, 35) is no other than the 
New Jerusalem of John. The doctrine of the resurrection, which 
1 Prophecy a Preparation for Christ, p. 288. 
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in Isaiah (xxvi, 19) is suggested by a striking apostrophe, is ex- 
pressed in formal statement by Daniel (xii, 2), and assumed as a 
common belief in* the imagery of Ezekiel (xxxvii, 1-14). 

After the Babylonian exile we note that Haggai sees in the sec- 
ond temple a glory greater than that of the former p 08 t-exiie 
(Hag. ii, 9). Zechariah combines in his prophetic book prophets. 
the varied symbolism of Daniel and Ezekiel with the lofty spirit- 
uality of Isaiah. And the " burden of Jehovah's word to Israel by 
the hand of Malachi" (Mai. i, 1), the last of the Old Testament 
prophets, is a series of rebukes to a false and heartless formalism, 
and an earnest call to repentance and personal self -consecration. 1 

Passing over the four hundred years of silence between Malachi 
and the advent of Jesus Christ, we find the two Testa- prophetic link 
ments linked by a noticeable prophetic bond. The Old {J^*^ ^ew 
Testament closes with a promise that Elijah the prophet Testament*. 
shall come before the great day of Jehovah, and the gospel history 
of the New Testament opens with the ministry of this Elijah who 
was to come (Luke i, 17; Matt, xi, 14; xvii, 10-13). But John the 
Baptist, though filled with the spirit and power of Elijah, was 
merely a forerunner, a herald, a voice (John i, 23), provided in the 
divine order to prepare the way of the Lord. His ministry was 
professedly introductory to the Gospel Age, and his constant testi- 
mony was that one mightier than himself was about to come, who 
would baptize with the Holy Ghost and fire (Matt, iii, 11). 

The ministry and words of the Lord Jesus, as recorded in the 

gospels, constitute the substance of all Christian doc- ^_^ t 4 _ 
° r Christ s teach** 

trines. As the five books of Moses really embody the ings the sub- 
germs of all subsequent revelation, so in a clearer form ^J^i^* 
the teachings of Jesus embrace every great truth of the of Christian 
Christian faith. But our Lord himself was explicit in oot e ' 
declaring that his own teaching must needs be supplemented by the 
fuller revelations of the Spirit. He taught by parable, by precept, 
and by example, but he found the hearts of the people and of his 
own disciples too heavy to apprehend the grand scope and spirit- 
uality of his Gospel, and declared that it was expedient for him to 

1 R. Payne Smith observes that prophecy " was not withdrawn abruptly. It still lin- 
gered in those beautiful psalms of degrees sung by the exiles, and in those prophets 
who helped in rearing the second house. But at the dispersion it had done its work. 
The Jews wondered that no prophet more arose. We can see why the gift was with- 
drawn. The time for teaching had ceased. The Jews were children no longer, but 
grown men ; and, like grown men, they must leave home, and go out into all lands to 
carry to them the truths whioh the prophets had taught them."— Prophecy a Prepa- 
ration for Christ, p. 835. 
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go away in order that the Spirit of truth might come to guide into 
all the truth, and to teach all things (John xiv, 25, 26; xvi, 7-15). 1 

The Acts of the Apostles shows that divine revelations were 
Revelations continued after the ascension of the Lord. On the day 
theawe^ion^f of Pentecost the waiting disciples received the gift of 
Jesus. the Holy Spirit, and began to realize as never before 

the "powers of the coming age" (Heb. vi, 5). Thenceforth they 
went forth with a heavenly authority to proclaim the newly enun- 
ciated truth of God. The angel of the Lord opened the prison 
doors where the apostles were shut up, and commanded them to 
continue speaking the words of eternal life (Acts v, 19, 20; comp. 
xii, 7 ; xvi, 26). The martyr Stephen saw the heavens opened, and 
the Son of man standing on the right hand of God (vii, 56). The 
same Lord Jesus appeared to Saul on his way to Damascus (ix, 17), 
and also to Ananias, in a vision (ix, 10). Peter was guided into 
opening the kingdom of God to the Gentiles by a symbolic vision 
(x, 9-16), and was aided toy the ministry of an angel of God (x, 3-7). 
Special revelations of the Spirit directed Philip and Paul in their 
journeys (viii, 29, 39 ; xvi, 7). The great apostle of the Gentiles 
was repeatedly directed by visions and revelations of God (Acts 
xvi, 9; xxii, 17-21; comp. 2 Cor. xii, 1-4). Thus it is evident from 
the Acts of the Apostles that what Jesus began to do and teach 
(Acts i, 1) was carried into completion by those whom he chose to 
be the authoritative expounders of his word. 

The Book of the Acts of the Apostles is a connecting link between 
the gospels and the epistles. It is essentially a historical introduc- 
tion to the latter, and without the information it affords, both the 
The Epistles em- gospels and the epistles would be involved in much 
^d^wSs" obscurity. The epistles preserve for the Church the 
of the apostles, teachings of the apostles, and present them in a form 
admirably adapted to meet the wants of all classes of readers.' 

1 This subject is ably presented in Bernard's Bampton Lectures on the Progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament. In Lecture iii he lays down and elaborates the fol- 
lowing propositions : " First, The teaching of the Lord in the gospels includes the 
substance of all Christian doctrine, but does not beap the character of finality. Sec- 
ondly, The teaching of the Lord in the gospels is a visibly progressive course, but on 
reaching its highest point announces its own incompleteness, and opens another stage 
of instruction." — P. 79. 

8 "The prophets," writes Bernard, "delivered oracle* to the people, but the apostles 
wrote letter* to the brethren, letters characterized by all that fulness of unreserved ex- 
planation, and that play of various feeling, which are proper to that form of inter- 
course. It is in its nature a more familiar communication, as between those who are, 
or should be, equals. That character may less obviously force upon us the sense, thai 
the light which is thrown upon all subjects is that of a divine inspiration; but this if 
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Great principles, enunciated by Jesus, are elaborated and applied to 
practical life and experience by the apostolic epistles. The Epistles 
of Paul, including that to the Hebrews, traverse a wide field of 
Christian doctrine and experience. Their range may be indicated 
by the following classification: (1) Dogmatical, discussing especial- 
ly the doctrines of sin and redemption (Romans and Galatians) ; 

(2) Christological (Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Hebrews); 

(3) Ecclesiastical, devoted to the order, practice, and life of the 
Church (Corinthians) ; (4) Pastoral (Timothy, Titus, Philemon) ; 
and (5) Eschatological (Thessalonians). Of course, none of these 
epistles is devoted exclusively to one particular subject, but each 
contains more or less of doctrine, reproof, exhortation, and counsels 
for practical life. The catholic epistles are concerned more exclu- 
sively with the practical affairs of the Christian life. Bernard em- 
phasizes the fact that they were written by Peter and John, the 
two chief apostles, and James and Jude, the brethren of the Lord. 
" We take knowledge of them that they have been with Jesus, and 
own the highest authority which association with him can give." 
But he observes that the united epistles of these representatives of 
our Lord form only a kind of supplement to the writings of Paul. 
" Had we been permitted," he adds, " to choose our instructors from 
among * the glorious company,' three of these names at least would 
have been uttered by every tongue; and besides our desire to be 
taught by their lips, we should, as disciples of St. Paul, have felt a 
natural anxiety to know whether i James, Cephas, and John, who 
seemed to be pillars, added nothing to' (Gal. ii, 6, 9), and took 
nothing from, the substance of the doctrine which we had received 
through him. . . . We have words from these very apostles, ex- 
pressing the mind of their later life, words in which we recognise 
the mellow tone of age, the settled manner of an old experience, 
and the long habit of Christian thought." ' 

The Apocalypse of John is, as we have seen (pp. 856-382), a 
magnificent expansion of ihe eschatological prophecy me Apocalypse 
of our Lord in Matt. xxiv. It is professedly a further ioKe New 
revelation from the Lord Jesus himself (Rev. i, 1). As Test, canon. . 
Paul's Thessalonian Epistles, comaining his prophecies of the pa- 
rousia and the end of the age, were earlier in date than his other 

only the natural effect of the greater fulness of that light ; for so the moonbeams fix 
the eye upon themselves, as they burst through the rifts of rolling clouds, catching 
the edges of objects and falling on patches of landscape; while, under the settled 
brightness of the universal and genial day, it is not so much the light that we think 
of, as the varied scene which it shows. M -^Progres8 of Doctrine, p. 156. 
1 Progress of Doctrine, pp. 161, 165. 
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writings, so John's book of eschatology antedates his gospel. But 
there is a fitness in having the Book of Revelation close the New 
Testament canon, even as the Thessalonian Epistles stand in canon- 
ical order at the close of Paul's letters to seven different churches. 1 
For the Apocalypse reveals the marvellous things of the parousia, 
and the consummation of that age, when both earth and heavens 
were shaken, and the former things passed away in order to give 
place to the Messianic kingdom, which cannot be shaken (Heb. 
xii, 26-28). No vision could more appropriately close the Christ- 
ian Canon than the apocalyptic symbol of the heavenly and eternal 
kingdom. 

This rapid outline of the development and progress of doctrine, 
Attention to traceable in the several books of the Old and New 
tri^The^to Testament Scriptures, will serve to show that God did 
the interpreter, not communicate his revelations all at once. The suc- 
cessive portions which he revealed from time to time were adapted 
to the varying conditions and needs of his people. Sometimes the 
word was left defective because of the hardness of the people's 
hearts (Mark x, 5). Sometimes the progress was slow, and inter- 
rupted by long periods of spiritual decline; then again it broke 
forth in new developments of national life. A. careful attention to 
this progressive character of the divine revelation is necessary to a 
thorough interpretation and efficient use of the Holy Scriptures. 
It helps to set aside the charges of doctrinal and ethical discrep- 
ancies which have been alleged. The notion that the Pauline doc- 
trine of justification is something essentially different from the 
teachings of Jesus, will have no force when it is seen that the whole 
Epistle to the Romans is virtually a systematic elaboration of our 
Lord's words to Nicodemus : " God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life" (John iii, 16). The allegation that 
the New Testament contradicts the Old is seen to be an error when 
we discover that the older revelations were necessarily imperfect, 
and manifestly not designed to set forth all the truth of God. 
Things which from one standpoint seem to be contradictory, from 
another are seen to be - only separated portions of one grand har- 
mony. The lex talionis and the violent procedures of the blood- 
avenger were grounded in the righteous demands of retributive 
justice, and were archaic forms of executing law. A higher civil- 
ization, based on clearer revelations, adopts other methods of exe- 
cuting penalty, but recognises the same essential principles of right 

1 Corap. Bernard, Progret of Doctrine, p. 169. 
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The Analogy op Faith. 

The foregoing observations prepare the way to a proper appre- 
hension of the "Analogy of Faith" as an aid in ex- progress of doc- 
pounding the Scriptures. This expression, appropri- ^"^ 
ated from Rom. xii, 6, but used in a different sense ogy of Faith. 
from that which the apostle intended, 1 denotes that general har- 
mony of fundamental doctrine which pervades the entire Scriptures. 
It assumes that the Bible is a self-interpreting book, and what is 
obscure in one passage may be illuminated by another. No single 
statement or obscure passage of one book can be allowed to set 
aside a doctrine which is clearly established by many passages. 
The obscure texts must be interpreted in the light of those which 
are plain and positive. "The faith," says Fairbairn, "according to 
which the sense of particular passages is determined, must be that 
which rests upon the broad import of some of the most explicit 
announcements of Scripture, about the meaning of which there can 
be, with unbiassed minds, no reasonable doubt. And in so far as 
we must decide between one passage and another, those passages 
should always be allowed greatest weight in fixing the general 
principles of the faith in which the subjects belonging to it are not 
incidentally noticed merely, but formally treated and discussed; 
for, in such cases, we can have no doubt that the point on which 
we seek for an authoritative deliverance was distinctly in the eye 

of the writer."* 

i 

1 In Rom. xii, 6, the apostle is speaking of the gifts, ^apfoftara, the spiritual quali- 
fications and aptitudes for Christian activity and usefulness in the Church, "gifts 
differing according to the grace given " to each individual Of these varying gifts he 
specifies several examples, one of which is that of prophesying. Let the one thus 
giftod, he says, exercise his gift, Kara rrjv uva'Aoyiav ttjc nlortus, according to the pro- 
portion of the faiths that is, the faith which he individually possesses. This propor- 
tion or analogy (uvakoyln) of one's individual faith is not an external rule or doctrinal 
Btandard, the regula fidei (as Philippi, Hodge, and others hold), but the. measure of 
faith with which each is endowed. "They are not to depart from the proportional 
measure which their faith has, neither wishing to exceed it, nor falling short of it, but 
are to guide themselves by it, and are therefore so to announce and interpret the received 
revelation, as the peculiar position in respect of faith bestowed on them, according 
to the strength, fervour, clearness, and other qualities of that faith, suggests — so that 
the character and mode of their speaking is conformed to the rules and limits, which 
are implied in the proportion of their individual degree of faith. In the contrary case 
they fall, in respect of contents and of form, Into a mode of prophetic utterance, either 
excessive and overstrained, or, on the other hand, insufficient and defective, not corre- 
sponding to the level of their faith. The same revelation may, in fact — according to 
the difference in the proportion of faith with which it, objectively given, subjectively 
connects itself — be very differently expressed and delivered." — Meyer, in loco. 

* Rarmeneutical Manual, p. 128, 
29 
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We may distinguish two degrees of the analogy of faith. The 
«^ d first and highest is positive, in which the doctrine or 

of the analogy revelation is so plainly and positively stated, and sup- 
of faith. ported by so many distinct passages, that there can be 

no doubt of its meaning and value. Thus the Scriptures teach posi- 
tively that all men are sinners; that God has provided redemption 
for all; that God is omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient, holy, 
righteous, and merciful; that he requires in those who seek his 
grace, repentance, faith, humility, love, and obedience; 
that he purposes to save and glorify those who love and 
serve him, and to punish those who disobey and hate him. These 
and many similar great truths are so positively and repeatedly set 
forth in the Holy Scriptures that no one who reads with care can 
fail to apprehend them. 

The next degree is appropriately called the general analogy of 
faith. It rests not like the first upon explicit declara- 
tions, but upon the obvious scope and import of the 
Scripture teachings taken as a whole. Thus, for example, the sub- 
ject of human slavery is referred to in various ways, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New. Some passages have been con- 
strued as sanctioning the practice, others as opposing and condemn- 
ing it. A valid conclusion as to the general import of Scripture on 
this subject can be reached only by a broad and thorough inves- 
tigation of all that bears upon it in the revelation of God. The 
Mosaic legislation, which expressly permits the buying of slaves 
from foreigners (Lev. xxv, 44, 45), makes the stealing and selling 
of a Hebrew a capital crime- (Exod. xxi, 10; Deut. xxiv, V). A 
leading feature of the Mosaic system was to distinguish sharply 
between the Israelite and the foreigner, always to the prejudice of 
the latter. This fact must be kept in mind in discussing any sub- 
ject of Mosaic ethics. No Hebrew could, without his own consent, 
be retained in slavery more than six years (Exod. xxi, 2), and the 
year of jubilee might terminate the bondage sooner (Lev. xxv, 
40, 54). Paul counsels the Christian slaves to be obedient to their 
masters (Eph. vi, 5; Col. iii, 22; 1 Tim. vi, 1, 2), but he sends 
back the fugitive, Onesimus, to his master, "no longer a -slave, but 
more than a slave, a brother beloved " (Philem. 16). He proclaims, 
moreover, that under the Gospel " there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is no male and female w (GaL. 
iii, 28). The putting on of Christ by being baptized into Christ (ver. 
27) causes all distinctions of nation (comp. Rom. x, 12), condition, 
and even of sex, to be wholly lost sight of and forgotten. "When to 
these and other similar teachings we add the consideration that the 
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Old Testament commandment, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself," dropped somewhat incidentally in the Mosaic legislation 
(Lev. xix, 18), is called by James " the royal law " (James ii, 8), and 
is announced by the Lord as a fundamental pillar of the divine 
revelation (Matt, xxii, 39; Mark xii, 31 ; Luke x, 27), we can 
scarcely doubt that the holding of any fellow being in bondage 
against his will is essentially contrary to the highest ethics. The 
general analogy of faith is thus made apparent by a broad and 
careful collation of all that the Scripture says on any given sub- 
ject. 1 

It is evident that no doctrine which rests upon a single passage 
of Scripture can belong to fundamental doctrines reo- WJ M _^ 

1 ° . Limitations awl 

ognlsed in the analogy of faith. But it must not be uses of tneanai- 
inferred from this that no specific statement of Scrip- ogyof tajthu 
ture is authoritative unless it has support in other passages. Nor 
can we set aside any legitimate inference from a statement of 
Scripture on the ground that such inference is unsupported by other 
parallel statements. Unless it be clearly contradicted or excluded 
by the analogy of faith, or by some other equally explicit state- 
ment, one positive declaration of God's word is sufficient to estab- 
lish either a fact or a doctrine. Hence the analogy of faith ajs a 
principle of interpretation is necessarily limited in its application. 
It is useful in bringing out the relative importance and prominence 
of different doctrines, and guarding against a one-sided exposition 
of the sacred oracles. It exhibits the inner unity and harmony of 
the entire divine revelation. It magnifies the importance of con- 
sistency in interpretation. But it cannot govern the interpreter in 
the exposition of those parts of the Scriptures which are without 
real parallel, and which stand unopposed by other parts. For it 
may justly be inferred from the progress of doctrine in the Bible 
that here and there single revelations of divine truth may have ' 
been given in passages where the context furnished no occasion for 
further development or elaboration. 

1 CeMrier (Manuel d'Hcrmcneutique, pp. 194-196) specifies two Inferior degrees of 
analogy which he defines as deduced and imposed; but he very properly observes that 
they are unworthy of the name of analogy of faith ; for the one rests upon the logi- 
cal process by which it is attempted to prove a doctrine, the other upon an assumed 
authority supposed to inhere in the consensus of the creeds of Christendom. The con- 
sensus or analogy of Christian creeds is not without its value,, but to use it as a method 
of interpreting Scripture is to substitute authority in the place of rational principles 
and rules of hermeneutics. What is believed everywhere, always, and by all (Quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus oreditum est), is, doubtless, worthy of serious 
consideration, but cannot be admitted as a means of unfolding the sense of any par* 
ticular portions of the Bible. 
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* CHAPTER XXIV. 

DOCTRINAL AMD PRACTICAL USB OF SCRIPTURE. 

Paul, the apostle, declares that all Scripture which is divinely in- 
Baurs state- spired is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
uaef of 'serf 6 corr ection, f° r instruction in righteousness (2 Tim. iii, 
lure. 16). These various uses of the holy records may be 

distinguished as doctrinal and practical. The Christian teacher 
appeals to them as authoritative utterances of divine truth, and un- 
folds their lessons as theoretical and doctrinal statements of what 
their divine author would have men believe. Our fifth Article of 
Religion (the sixth of the Church of England) says: " The Holy 
Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation; so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be believed as an article of faith* 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation." The inspired 
woVd, moreover, serves a most important practical purpose by fur- 
nishing conviction and reproof (lAey^ov, or kXeyfiov) for the sinful, 
correction {kTravty&uaiv) for the fallen and erring, and instruction 
or disciplinary training {naideiav) for all who would become sancti- 
fied by the truth (comp. John xvii, 17) and perfected in the ways 
of righteousness. 

The Roman Church, as is well known, denies the right of private 
soman doo- judgment in the interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
tr* 11 ® ° f tat f r - condemns the exercise of that right as the source of all 

pretatioa by # ° 

Churen author- heresy and schism. The third article of the creed of 
Uj - Pope Pius IV., which is one of the most authoritative 

expressions of Roman faith, reads as follows: "I admit the Holy 
Scriptures, according to that sense which our holy mother Church 
has held and does hold, to which it belongs to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the Scriptures ; neither will I ever take 
and interpret them otherwise than according to the unanimous con- 
sent of the fathers." ' The Romanist, therefore, finds in the Church 
and tradition an authority superior to the inspired Scripture. But 
when we find that the fathers notoriously disagree in the exposition 
of important passages, that popes have contradicted one another, 
and have condemned and -annulled the acts of their predecessors, 

1 Comp. Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, vol i, pp. 96-99 ; vol. ii, p. 207. New 
York, 1877. 
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and that even great councils, like those of Nice (325), Laodicea 
(360), Constantinople (754), and Trent (1545) have enacted decrees 
utterly inconsistent with each other, 1 we may safely reject the pre- 
tensions of the Romanists, and pronounce them absurd and prepos- 
terous. 

The Protestant, on the other hand, maintains the right of exer- 
cising his own reason and judgment in the study of the The Protestant 
Scriptures. But he humbly acknowledges the fallibility {j^* 01 * 1 * * 
of all men, not excepting any of the popes of Rome, own reason. 
Me observes that there are portions of the Bible which are diffi- 
cult to explain; he also observes that no Roman pontiff, whatever 
his claim of infallibility, has ever made them clear. He is con- 
vinced, furthermore, that there are many passages of holy writ on 
which good and wise men may agree to differ, and some of which no 
one may be able to interpret By far the greater portion of the Old 
and New Testaments is so clear in general import that there is no 
room for controversy, and those parts which are obscure contain no 
fundamental truth or doctrine which is not elsewhere set forth in 
clearer form. Protestants, accordingly, hold it to be not only a 
right but a duty of all Christians to search the Scriptures, that they 
may know for themselves the will and commandments of God.' 

But while the Holy Scriptures contain all essential revelation of 
divine truth, "so that whatsoever is not read therein, 8^^^' ^^ 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any defence of doc 
man that it should be believed as an article of faith," to correct Her. 
it is of fundamental importance that all formal state- meneutics. 
ments of biblical doctrine, and the exposition, elaboration, or de- 
fence of the same, be made in accordance with correct hermeneutical 
principles. The systematic expounder of Scripture doctrine is ex- 
pectcd to set forth, in clear outline and well-defined terms, such 
teachings as have certain warrant in the word of God. He must not 
import into the text of Scripture the ideas of later times', or build 
upon any words or passages a* dogma which they do not legitimately 
teach. The apologetic and dogmatic methods of into r pre tation 
which proceed from the standpoint of a formulated creed, and ap- 
peal to all words and sentiments scattered here and there in the 

1 See the proof of these statements in Elliott, Delineation of Roman Catholicism, 
vol i, pp. 144-147. New York, 1841. 

* " If a position is demonstrably scriptural," says Dorner, " according to the evan- 
gelical doctrine of the Church, it has an essentially ecclesiastical character; it has 
citizenship and a claim to regard even though it do not enjoy a formal validity ; and 
a position which is demonstrably opposed to Scripture has similarly no claim to ac- 
ceptance though it be ecclesiastical," — System of Christian Doctrine, vol. i, p. 170. 
Edinb., 1880. 
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Scriptures, which may by any possibility lend support to a foregone 
conclusion, have been condemned already (see above, pp. 68, 69). 
By such methods many false notions have been urged upon men as 
matters of faith. But no man has a right to foist into his exposi- 
tions of Scripture his own dogmatic conceptions, or those of others, 
and then insist that these are an essential part of divine revelation. 
Only that which is clearly read therein, or legitimately proved 
thereby, can be properly held as scriptural doctrine. 1 

We should, however, clearly discriminate between biblical theol- 
Btbiicai and ogy. and the historical and systematic development of 
SU^beS Christian doctrine. Many fundamental truths are set 
anguished. forth in fragmentary forms, or by implication, in the 
Scriptures; but in the subsequent life and thought of the Church, 
they have been brought out by thorough elaboration, and the for- 
mulated statements of individuals and ecclesiastical councils.* AD 
the great creeds and confessions of Christendom assume to be in 
harmony with the written word of God, and manifestly have great 
historical value ; but they contain not a few statements of doctrine 
which a legitimate interpretation of the Scripture proof-texts ap- 
pealed to does not authorize. A fundamental principle of Protes- 
tantism is that the Scriptures only are the true sources of doctrine. 
A creed has no authority further than it clearly rests upon what 
God has spoken by his inspired prophets and apostles. All true 
Christian doctrine is contained in substance in the canonical Scrip- 
tures.* But the elaborate study and exposition of subsequent ages 

•"In the domain of Christian doctrine," says Van Oosterzee, "the Scripture Is 
rightly made use of, when it is duly tested, interpreted according to precise rules, em- 
ployed in explaining, purifying, and developing Church confessions, and is consulted 
as a guide in individual Christian philosophic investigation of truth." — Christian Dog- 
matics, vol. i, pp. 220, 221. New York, 1874. 

* Thus Martensen: "As the archetypal work of the Spirit of Inspiration, the Scrip- 
tures include within themselves a world of germs for a continuous development. 
While every dogmatic system grows old, the Bible remains eternally young, because it 
does not give us a systematic presentation of truth, but truth in its fulness, involving 
the possibility of a variety of systems.** — Christian Dogmatics, p. 52. Edintx, 1866. 

8 " The history of doctrines," says Hagenbach, "presupposes biblical theology as its 
basis ; just as the general history of the Church presupposes the life of Jesus and the 
apostolic age." — Text-Book of the History of Doctrines, p. 16. Eng. trans*, revised 
by II. B. Smith, New York, 1861. lie observes further (p. 44): "With the incarna- 
tion of the Redeemer, and the introduction of Christianity into the world, the materi- 
als of the history of doctrines are already fully given in the germ. The object of all 
further doctrinal statements and definitions is, in the positive point of view, to unfold 
this gernr; in the negative, to guard it against all foreign additions and influences.** 
Similarly Sehaff : u In the Protestant system, the authority of symbols, as of all human 
compositions, is relative and limited. It is not co-ordinate with, but always subordinate 
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may be presumed to have put some things in clearer light, and the 
judgments expressed by venerable councils are entitled to great 
respect and deference. 

Most of the great controversies on Christian doctrine have grown 
out of attempts to define what is left in the Scriptures Human tend- 
undefined. The mysteries of the nature of God, the abov^wbaTte 
person and work of Jesus Christ, sacrificial atone- written. 
ment in its relations to divine justice, man's depraved nature 
and the relative possibilities of the human soul with and without 
the light of the Gospel, the method of regeneration, and the de- 
grees of possible Christian attainment, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the mode of immortality and eternal judgment — these 
and kindred subjects are of a nature to invite speculation and vain 
theorizing, and it was most natural that everything in the Scripture 
bearing on such points should have been pressed into service. On 
such mysterious themes it is quite easy for men to become " wise 
above what is written," and in the historical development of the 
blended life, thought, and activities of the Church, some things 
came to be generally accepted as essential Christian doctrine which 
in fact are without sufficient warrant in the Scriptures. 

Inasmuch, then, as the Scriptures are the sole source of revealed 
doctrine, and were given for the purpose of making True and rain 
known to men the saving truth of God, it is of the ut- ™^f s£r?£ 
most importance that we study, by sound hermeneutical ture doctrines, 
methods, to ascertain from them the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. We may best illustrate our meaning by taking several 
leading doctrines of the Christian faith, and indicating the unsound 
and untenable methods by which their advocates have sometimes 
defended them. 

Nothing is more fundamental in any system of religion than the 
doctrine of God, and the catholic faith of the early _ #v „ juuL 

__.. —. \ « ii«i m\. • TnecatnolicdoO- 

Chnstian Church, as formulated in the Athanasian trine of God. 
Creed, is this : 

That we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity; neither con- 
founding the Persons, nor dividing tho substance. For there is one Person 
of the Father; another of tho Son; nnd another of the Holy Spirit. But 
the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 8pirit is all one: 
the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. Such as the Father is, such is the 

to, the Bible, as the only infallible rule of the Christian faith and practice. The 
value of creeds depends upon the measure of their agreement with the Scriptures. In 
the best case a human creed is only an approximate and relatively correct exposition 
of revealed truth, and may be improved by the progressive knowledge of the ChurcH, 
while the Bible remains perfect and infallible.' 1 — The Creeds of Christendom, vol. i, p. 7 
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Son, and Ruch is the Holy Spirit: The Father uncreated, the Son uncre- 
ated, and the Holy Spirit uncreated ; the Father incomprehensible (immea- 
ma), the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy Spirit incomprehensible; the 
Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Spirit eternal. And yet there 
are not three Eternals, but one Eternal; -as also there are not three uncre- 
ated, nor three incomprehensibles, but One uncreated, and One incompre- 
hensible. So likewise the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the 
Holy Spirit Almighty; and yet there are not three Almighties, but one 
Almighty. So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Spirit is 
God ; and yet there are not three Gods, but one God. 

Here%is a very succinct and explicit statement of doctrine, and 
its definitions, so far as quoted above, have obtained ail but uni- 
versal acceptance among evangelical believers. Though commonly 
ascribed to Athanasius, this symbol of faith, like the Apostles 9 
Creed, is of unknown authorship, and furnishes one of the most 
remarkable examples of the extraordinary influence which some 
works of that kind have exerted. 

But are the definitions and sharp distinctions set forth in this 
Doctrinal arm- creec * according to the Scriptures? May we read them 
bote not un- therein, or prove them thereby? No one pretends th:it 

p the several clauses, or any of the formal definitions, are 

taken from the Bible. All such systematic presentations of dogma 
are foreign to the style of the Scriptures ; but this fact is no valid 
reason for rejecting them, or supposing them to be unscriptural. 
" A creed," says Schaff, " ought to use language different from that 
of the Bible. A string of Scripture passages would be no creed at 
all, as little as it would be a prayer or a hymn. A creed is, as it 
were, a doctrinal poem written under the inspiration of divine truth. 
This may be said at least of the oecumenical creeds." 1 Hence a 
well-constructed creed is supposed to express the sum total of what 
the Scriptures teach on a given subject, but not necessarily in the 
language or terms of the sacred writers. Nor are its statements to 
be supposed to depend on any one or two particular texts or pas- 
sages of the Bible. It is quite possible that the general judgment 
of men may legitimately accept as a positive doctrine of Scripture 
what no one text or passage, taken by itself alone, would be suffi- 
cient to authorize. The catholic doctrine of the Trinity is very 
much of this character. A calm and dispassionate review of ages 
of controversy over this important dogma will show that, on the 
one hand, the advocates of the catholic faith have made an unscien- . 
tific and inconclusive use of many Scripture texts, while, on the 
other hand, their opponents have been equally unfair in rejecting 
1 The Creeds of Christendom, vol. i, p. 7, foot note. 
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the logical and legitimate conclusion of a cumulative argument 
which rested on the evidence of many biblical statements, of which 
they themselves could furnish no sufficient or satisfactory explana- 
tion. The argument from each text may be nullified or largely set 
aside, when taken singly and alone ; but a great number and variety 
of such evidences, taken as a whole, and exhibiting a manifest co- 
herency, may not thus be set aside. 

Thus, for example, the plural form of the name of God (D % r&«) 
in the Hebrew Scriptures has often been adduced as „, , , 

r . Plural form or 

proof of a plurality of persons in the Godhead. A sim- the name of 
ilar application has been made of the threefold use of God " 
the divine name in the priestly blessing (Num. vi, 24-27), and the 
trisagion in Isa. vi, 3. Even the proverb, " A threefold cord is not 
quickly broken" (Eccles. iv, 12), has been quoted as a proof-text of 
the Trinity. Such a use of Scripture will not be likely to advance 
the interests of truth, or be profitable for doctrine. A repetition 
of the divine name three or more times is no evidence that the wor- 
shipper thereby intends a reference to so many personal distinctions 
in the divine nature. The plural form DT&K may as well designate 
a multiplicity of divine potentialities in the deity as three personal 
distinctions, or it may be explained as the plural of majesty and 
excellency. Such peculiar forms of expression are susceptible 
of too many explanations to be used as valid proof texts of the 
Trinity. 

So, again, of the passage in Gen. xix, 24, often quoted in the 
Trinitarian controversies. "The name Jehovah," says Language of 
Watson, " if it has not a plural form, has more than one Gen - xlx » 24 - 
personal application. ' Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven.' We 
have here the visible Jehovah who had talked with Abraham rain- 
ing the storm of vengeance from another Jehovah out of heaven, 
and who was, therefore, invisible. Thus we have two Jehovahs 
expressly mentioned, 'the Lord rained from the Lord,' and yet we 
have it most solemnly asserted in Deut. vi, 4, 'Hear, O Israel, 
Jehovah our God is one Jehovah.'" 1 Much more natural and sim- 
ple, "however, is the explanation which recognises in this repetition 
of the name Jehovah a Hebraistic mode of statement. "It is," 
says Calvin, "an emphatic, repetition." Browne remarks: "Aben 
Ezra, whom perhaps a majority of Christian commentators have 
followed in this, sees in these w 7 prds a peculiar ' elegance or grace 
of language;' 'the Lord rained from the Lord' being a grander 
and more impressive mode of saying, * the Lord rained from himself.' 
1 Theological Institutes, vol. i, p. 467. 
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It is a common idiom in Hebrew to repeat the noan instead of 
using a pronoun." l 

The theophanies of the Old Testament have also been adduced 
Angel of Jeno- * n maintaining the doctrine of the Trinity. But what- 
van. ever e i se ma y be made of the argument, it furnishes no 

sound proof that the Godhead consists of a number of distinct 
persons. The Angel of Jehovah, so mysteriously identified with 
Jehovah himself (Gen. xvi, 7, 10, 13; xxii, 11, 12, 15, 16), and in 
whom is the name of Jehovah (Exod. xxiii, 21), is not necessarily a 
manifestation of one person of the Godhead rather than another, 
but may be explained as a singular manifestation of Jehovah him- 
self without any idea of personal distinctions in his nature or 
essence. But while this is admitted on the one hand, it ought not 
to be denied, on the other, that in the light of New Testament reve- 
lations of Christ, as the revealed wisdom and power of God, we 
may discern in the Old Testament Angel of Jehovah a manifesta- 
tion of him who in the fulness of time took upon himself the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men (Phil, ii, 7). It 
was, moreover, a part of the theology of the ancient synagogue 
that this angel was the Shekinah, or manifested power and media- 
tion of God in the world. 

A similar disposition may be made of many other proofs of the 
New Testament Trinity which have been cited from the Old Testament, 
doctrine of God. b ut p ass i n g i n t the New Testament we cannot but be 
impressed with the language used in John i, 18: "No one has ever 
seen God; God only begotten, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he made him known."* This remarkable statement leads one to 
ask, Who is this only begotten God who is in the bosom of the 
Father, and reveals God, or makes him known ? In the first verse 
of the same chapter he is called the Word (6 X&yoc), and is said to 
have been " with the God " (npdf rdv Veov), and the f urther statement 

1 Speaker's Commentary, in loco. 

8 The more familiar and almost equally well-supported reading, "only begotten 
Son," conveys essentially the same mysterious and wonderful suggestion. " Both 
readings," says Hort, "intrinsically are free from objection. The text (God only be- 
gotten), though startling at first, simply combines in a single phrase the two attributes 
of the Logos marked before (#e6f, ver. 1, fiovoycvfic, ver. 14). Its sense is 'One who 
was both dedc and fiovoyevyc? The substitution of the familiar phrase 6 pmtoyevift 
vlog for the unique povoyevyc deaf would be obvious, and /iovaytvqt, by its own pri- 
mary meaning, directly suggested vl6(. The converse substitution is inexplicable by 
any ordinary motive likely to affect transcribers. There is no evidence that the read- 
ing had any controversial interest in ancient times. And the absence of the article 
from the more important documents is fatal to the idea that 80 was an accidental 
substitution for YO." — Appendix to Westeott and Hort's Greek Testament} p. 74. 
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is made that he u was God." Creation is ascribed to him (ver. 3), 
and he is declared to be the life and the light of men (ver. 4). 
This Word, it is added in verse 14, "became flesh, and taber- 
nacled among us, and we beheld his glory — glory as of an only be- 
gotten from a Father fall of grace and truth." It is quite possible 
that polemic writers may make too much of these wonderful words. 
What it is to be with the GW, and also to be God, may well be treated 
as a mystery too deep for the human mind to solve. The Word 
which became flesh, according to John i, 1 4, may fairly be under- 
stood to be identical with him who, according to Paul in 1 Tim. 
iii, 16, embodies "the mystery of godliness; he who was manifested 
in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen by angels, preached among 
the nations, believed on in the world, received up in glory." This 
can be no other than Jesus Christ, the Son of God and Son of man. 
When, now, we observe that the apostles were commissioned to 
" go forth and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit" (Matt, 
xxviii, 19;) that Paul invokes "the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit," to 
be with all the brethren of the Corinthian church (2 Cor. xiii, 13); 
and that John invokes grace and peace upon the seven churches of 
Asia " from Him who is, and who was,, and who is to come, and 
from the seven spirits which are before his throne, and from Jesus 
Christ, the faithful witness, the firstborn of the dead, and the 
prince of the kings of the land " (Rev. i, 4, 5), we may with good 
reason conclude that God, as revealed in the New Testament, con- 
sists of Father, Son, and Spirit existing in some myste- Mysterl0Q9 dl9 _ 
rious and incomprehensible unity of nature. From unctions in the 
such a basis the exegete may go on to examine all those v ne nature * 
texts which indicate in any way the person, nature, and character 
of Christ: his pre-existence, his divine names and titles, his holy 
attributes and perfections, his power on earth to forgive sins, and 
other prerogatives and works ascribed to him, and the command 
for all men and angels to worship him. The fact that "God is 
Spirit" (John iv, 24) allows us readily to conceive that the Holy 
Spirit and God himself are one in substance, and the manner in 
which our Lord speaks of the Holy Spirit as the Comforter whom 
he will send (John xv, 26; xvi, 7), and whom the Father will send 
in *his name (xiv, 26), points by every fair construction to a dis- 
tinction between the Father and the Holy Spirit. Putting all these 
together we find so many far-reaching and profoundly suggestive 
declarations concerning these divine persons, that we cannot logi- 
cally avoid the conclusion enunciated in the creed, that " the Father 
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is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Spirit is God; and yet there 
are not three* Gods, but one God." 

But in the systematic elaboration of this argument the theologian 
Abstain from should carefully abstain from unauthorized assertions, 
unauthorized A theme so full of mystery and of majesty as the nature 
disputed read- of God, and his personal revelations in Christ and 
lugs. through the Holy Spirit, admits of no dogmatic tone. 

Assertions like the following from Sherlock are no advantage to 
the interests of truth : " To say they are three divine persons, and 
not three distinct infinite minds, is both heresy and nonsense. . . • 
The distinction of persons cannot be more truly and aptly repre- 
sented than by the distinction between three men; for Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost are as really distinct persons as Peter, James, and 
John." ! This is being wise above what is written, and is as harm- 
ful to valid argument as citing and urging texts where the reading 
and punctuation are doubtful, or where (as in the case of 1 John 
v, 7) the evidence of interpolation is overwhelming. No man 
should assume to explain the mysteries of Deity. 

The doctrine of atonement in Christ is thus 6et forth in the 
vicarious Atone- Canons of the Synod of Dort: "The death of the Son. 
ment - of God is the only and most perfect sacrifice and satis- 

faction for sin; is of infinite worth and value, abundantly sufficient 
to expiate the sins of the whole world." * The Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith expresses it thus: "The Lord Jesus, by his perfect 
obedience and sacrifice of himself, which he through the eternal 
Spirit once offered up unto God, hath fully satisfied the justice of 
the Father, and purchased not only reconciliation, but an everlast- 
ing inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, for all those whom the 
Father hath given unto him."' It is probable that to many evan- 
gelical Christians neither of these forms of statement is satis- 
factory, while yet, at ihe same time, they would not reject them 
as unscriptural. They contain several phrases which have been so 
mixed with dogmatic controversy that many would for that reason 
decline to use them, and prefer the simple but comprehensive state- 
ment of the Gospel: " God so loved the world that he gave the Son, 
the only begotten, that every one who believes in him should not 

1 Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, pp. 66, 105. London, 1690. Equally 
dogmatic, on the other hand, is the declaration of Norton concerning the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the twofold nature of Christ : " There is not a passage to be found 
in the Scriptures which can be imagined to affirm either of those doctrines that have 
been represented as being at the very foundation of Christianity." — Statement of 
Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians concerning the Nature of God 
and the Person of Christ, p. 63. Third edition, Boston, 1866. 

■See Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, vol. iii, p. 686. ■Ibid., p. 621. 
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perish, but have life eternal" (John iii, 16). This Scripture does 
not say that the Son was given as " a sacrifice and satisfaction for 
sin," or that the procedure was a " perfect obedience and sacrifice 
of himself" in order to "fully satisfy the justice- of the Father," 
and " purchase reconciliation for all those whom the Father hath 
given unto him." But, as Alford well says: " These words, whether 
spoken in Hebrew or in Greek, seem to carry a reference to the 
offering of Isaac; and Nicodemus in that case would at once be 
reminded by them of the love there required, the substitution there 
made, and the prophecy there uttered to Abraham (Gen. xxii, 18) 
to which * every one who. believes ' so nearly corresponds." J 

When we proceed to compare with this Scripture its obvious 
parallels (as Rom. iii, 24-26; v, 6-10; Eph. i, 7; 1 Peter i, 18, 19; 
iii, 18; 1 John iv, 9), and bring forward in illustration of them the 
Old Testament idea of sacrifice, and the symbolism of blood (see 
above, pp. 268, 269), we may construct a systematic exhibition of 
the doctrine of atonement which no faithful interpreter of the 
Scriptures can fairly gainsay or resist. It is not a special dogmatio 
exposition of any single text, or a peculiar stress laid upon isolated 
words or phrases by which a scriptural doctrine is best set forth, 
but rather by accumulation of a number and variety of passages 
bearing on the subject, the meaning and relevancy of each of which 
are obvious. 

The awful doctrine of eternal punishment has been greatly con- 
fused by mixing with it many notions which are desti- Eternal Pun- 
tute of valid scriptural proof. The refinements of i* 0111 * 5111 - 
torture, delineated in the appalling pictures of Dante's Inferno, 
should not bs taken as guides to help us in understanding the words 
of Jesus, even though we be told that the Gehenna, " where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched " (Mark ix, 48), and 
"the outer darkness, where shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth" (Matt, xxv, 30), authorize such horrible portraitures of the 
final doom of the wicked. The fearful representations of divine 
judgment and penalty set forth in Scripture need not be interpreted 
literally in order to enforce the doctrine of the hopeless perdition 
of the incorrigible sinner, and the exegete, who assumes in his dis- 
cussion that the literal import of such texts musi be held, weakens 
his own argument. Far more convincing and overwhelming is 
that mode of teaching which makes no special plea over the ety- 
mology or usage of some disputed word (even though it be alu)vio$)> 
but rather holds up to view the uniform and awful indications of 
hopeless ruin and utter exclusion from the glory of God which the 

1 Greek Testament, in loco. 
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Scriptures continually furnish as a certain fearful expectation of 
the ungodly. A momentous and eternal truth may he set forth in 
figure as well as in literal statement, and the force of the Scripture 
doctrine of the final doom of the wicked lies not more in the terri- 
utter absence ble suggestions of positive punishment, tribulation, and 
bope^for^tbe an g u i 8n > tnan m tne absence of any hope of pardon and 
wicked. salvation in the future. Vain is the appeal to such a 

text as Matt, xii, 32: "Whosoever shall speak against the Holy 
Spirit it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this age nor in that 
which is to come." Here, say some, is an implication that for other 
sins and blasphemies there may be forgiveness in the age or world 
to come. But to this it may at once be answered that such an im- 
plication is at best a most uncertain hope, while on the contrary the 
assertion is most positive that the blasphemy against the Spirit 
shall never be forgiven. Endless perdition, therefore, awaits such 
blaspheming sinners, and will the opponents of eternal punishment 
assume that no one ever has committed, or will commit, the blas- 
phemy here meant ? In the parallel passage of Mark (iii, 29) we 
meet with that profound and fearfully suggestive statement, that 
" whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit has no forgive- 
ness forever, but is guilty of (evox^y is held fast bound by) eternal 
sin." How futile and delusive, then, to build a hope on the sugges- 
tions of such a text, when, for aught the reasoner knows, every wil- 
ful sinner, who deliberately rejects the claims of the Gospel and dies 
impenitent, commits this blasphemy against the Spirit. 

Equally delusive would it be to build a hope of future pardon on 

iw «k««« ^ what is written in 1 Peter iii, 18-20, and iv, 6. For if 
Preaching to 717 

the spirits in we allow the strictest literal construction, and believe 
prison. tnat c^j-jgt wen t m spirit and preached to the spirits in 

prison, we have no intimation as to what he preached, or of the 
results of that preaching; and the entire statement is confined to 
those who were disobedient in the days of Noah. There is no inti- 
mation that he preached to any other spirits, or that any other such 
preaching ever took place before, or ever will take place hereafter. 
Furthermore, if we infer, from 1 Peter iv, 6, that the purpose of 
this preaching to the dead was that they might be rescued from 
their prison, and " live according to God in spirit," it is entirely 
uncertain whether any one of them accepted the offer, and were 
thus saved. If, however, it be urged that it is altogether presum- 
able that such a preaching of the Gospel by Christ himself would 
not be without blessed results, and that such grace shown to one 
class of imprisoned spirits is a fair ground for presuming that like 
mercy may be extended to many others, if not to all, we have only 
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to answer: All these are presumptions which have too mucn against 
them in other parts of Scripture to be made the ground of hope to 
any wilful sinner, or to allow our laying down any universal propo- 
sition touching the unknown future. 1 

We repudiate the notion, often asserted by some, that we may 
not use the figurative portions of Scripture for the par- Doctrine not 
pose of establishing or maintaining a doctrine. Figures confined to any 
of speech, parables, allegories, types, and symbols are portion of the 
divinely chosen forms by which God has communicated 8cri P ture8 - 
a large part of his written word to men, and these peculiar methods 
of communicating thought may teach doctrine as well as any thing 
else (comp. pp. 159, 160). Our Lord has seen fit to set forth his 
truth in manifold forms, and it is our duty to recognise that truth 
whether it appear in metaphor, parable, or symbol. Is there no 
doctrine taught in such metaphors as (Psa. li, 7) " Purify me with 
hyssop," or (1 Cor. v, 7) " Christ, our passover, was sacrificed " ? 
Can the doctrine of a new creation in Christ (2 Cor. v, 17; Gal. 
vi, 16), and the renewing of the Holy Spirit (Titus iii, 5), be more 
clearly or forcibly set forth than by the figure of the new birth 
(regeneration) as used by Jesus (John iii, 3-8) ? Does the allegory 
of the vine and its branches (John xv, 1-6) teach no doctrine? 
Was there no doctrine taught by the lifting up of the serpent in 
the wilderness, or in the symbolism of blood, or in the pattern and 
service of the tabernacle ? And as to teaching by parables, we may 
well observe with Trench: "To create a powerful impression lan- 
guage must be recalled, minted, and issued anew, cast into novel 
forms, as was done by him of whom it is said that without a parable 
(napafioXrj, in its widest sense) spake he nothing to his hearers; that 
is, he gave no doctrine in the abstract form, no skeletons of truth, 
but all clothed, as it were, with flesh and blood. He acted himself 
as he declared to his disciples they must act if they would be scribes 
instructed unto the kingdom, and able to instruct others (Matt, 
xiii, 52) ; he brought forth out of his treasure things new and old; 
by the help of the old he made intelligible the new; by the aid of 
the f.imiliar he introduced them to that which was strange; from 
the known he -passed more easily to the unknown. And in his own 

1 It scarcely accords with the true spirit of calm theological inquiry to obtrude dog- 
matical assertions as to any possibilities of grace beyond this life. What may be the 
future development and opportunities of those who die in infancy, or what may be 
allowed in Another state of being to such as may be supposed never to have had suit- 
able opportunities of accepting salvation in this life, are questions which God alone 
can answer, and the presumption of those who, in the absence of specific revelation, 
dogmatize on such themes, is only equalled by the folly of those who would rest their 
hopes of the future on such unknown and uncertain possibilities. 
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manner of teaching, and in his instruction to his apostles, he has 
given us the secret of all effectual teaching — of all speaking which 
shall leave behind it, as was said of one man's eloquence, stings in 
the minds and memories of the hearers." l 

But when we come to study the doctrines of biblical eschatology, 
Eschatoiogy how little do we find that is not set forth in figure or in 
tT^flgu^uve symbol? Perhaps the notable confusion of modern 
language. teaching on the subjects of the parousia, resurrection, 
and judgment is largely due to a notion that these doctrines must 
needs have been revealed in literal form. The doctrine of divine 
judgment with its eternal issues is none the less positive and sure 
because set forth in the highly wrought and vivid picture of 
Matt, xxv, 81-46, or the vision of Rev. xx, 11, 12. "The judg- 
ment seat of Christ" (Rom. xiv, 10; 2 Cor. v, 10) is a metaphorical 
expression, based on familiar forms of dispensing justice in human 
tribunals (comp. Matt, xxvii, 19; Acts xii, 21; xViii, 12, 16; xxv, 
6, 10, 17), and the expositor who insists that we must understand 
the eternal judgment of Christ only as executed after the forms of 
human courts, only damages the cause of truth. 

How, also, has the doctrine of the resurrection become involved 
The resurrection m doubt and confusion by overwise attempts to tell 
of the body. ^ ow ^ ne dead we raised up, and with what body they 
come forth! That the body is raised is the manifest scriptural 
teaching. Christ's body was raised, and his resurrection is the 
type, representative, and pledge that all will be raised (1 Cor. 
xv, 1-22). Many saints who had fallen asleep arose with him, and 
it is expressly written that their bodies (o&iiara) were raised (Matt, 
xxvii, 52). Paul's doctrine clearly is that " he who raised up Christ 
Jesus from the dead, shall also make alive your mortal bodies" 
(Rom. viii, 11; comp. Phil, iii, 21). He does not entertain the 
question, on which so many modern divines have wasted specula- 
tion, as, wherein consists identity of body, and may not the dust of 
different bodies become mixed, and will all the particles of matter 
be restored? But he does employ suggestive illustrations, and by 
the figure of the grain of wheat shows that the body which is sown 
is "not the body that shall be" (1 Cor. xv, 37). He calls attention 
to the varieties of flesh (<7df)£), as of men, beasts, birds, and fishes, 
and to the great difference between the glory of heavenly and 
earthly bodies, and then says ihat the human body is sown in cor- 
ruption, dishonour, and weakness, but raised up in incomiption, 
glory, and power (verses 39-45). "It is sown a natural (ijwx l *6 v ) 
body; it is raised a spiritual body." The interests of divine truth 
1 Notes on the Parables, p. 27. 
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have not been helped by dogmatic essays to go beyond the apostle 
in the explanation or illustration of this mystery. 

In the systematic presentation, therefore, of any scriptural doc- 
trine, we are always to make a discriminating use of Freedom from 
sound hermeneutical principles. We must not study ^ P ^^J^? 
them in the light of modern systems of divinity, but ttons. 
should aim rather to* place ourselves in the position of the sacred 
writers, and study to obtain the impression their words would natu- 
rally have made upon the minds of the first readers. 1 The question 
should be, not what does the Church say, or what do the ancient 
fathers and the great councils and the oecumenical creeds say, but 
what do the Scriptures legitimately teach? Still less should we 
allow ourselves to be influenced by any presumptions of what the 
Scriptures ought to teach. It is not uncommon for writers and 
preachers to open a discussion with the remark that in a written 
revelation like the Bible we might naturally expect to find such or 
such things. All such presumptions are uncalled for and prejudi- 
cial. The assumption that the first chapter of Genesis describes a 
nniversal cosmogony, and that the Book of Revelation details all 
human history, or that of the Church, to the end of time, has been 
the fruitful source of a vast amount of false exegesis. 

The teacher of Scripture doctrine should not cite his proof-texts 
ad libitum, or at random, as if any word or sentiment .^^^40 be 
in harmony with his purpose, if only found in the Scrip- cited ad Mix- 
tures, must needs be pertinent. The character of the tum ' 
whole book or epistle, and the context, scope, and plan are often 
necessary to be taken into consideration before the real bearings 
of a given text can be clearly apprehended. That doctrine only 
is theologically sound which rests upon a strict grammatico-his- 
torical interpretation of Scripture, and while all divinely inspired 
Scripture is profitable for dqp trine and discipline in righteousness, 
its inspiration does not require or allow us to interpret it on any 

1 In order to be able to explain any one's words to others, one must understand 
them himself, otherwise he cannot render them intelligible to others. One under- 
stands another's words when by means of them he thinks as did the speaker or writer, 
and as he wished one should think. Thus one explains another's words rightly to 
others when he enables them to think precisely what the speaker or writer thought 
or wished to be thought. In the interpretation of any writing, it has not to be in- 
quired what the readers for whom it was destined thought, but what, according to the 
intention of the writer, they should have thought in reading it. The object of the in- 
terpretation is the thoughts of the writer or speaker, in as far as he has expressed 
them in words for others. This does not take away that it often is of great import- 
ance to the interpretation of one or more sayings to inquire how the hearers under- 
stood them. — Doedes, Manual of Hermeneutics, pp. 2, 3. Edinb., 1867. 
30 
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other principles than those which are applicable to uninspired 
writings. The interpreter is always bound to consider how the 
subject lay in the mind of the author, and to point out the exact 
ideas and sentiments intended. It is not for him to show how 
many meanings the words may possibly bear, nor even how the 
first readers understood them. The real meaning intended by the 
author, and that only, is to be set forth. 

There is much reason for believing that the habit, quite general 
New Testament since tne t ^ me of Ernesti, of treating the hermeneutics 
doctnue not of the New Testament separately from the Old, has oc- 
tne help of the casioned the misunderstanding of some important doc- 
01d - trines of Holy Writ. The language and style in which 

certain New Testament teachings are expressed are so manifestly 
modelled after Old Testament forms of statement, that they cannot 
be properly explained without a minute and thorough apprehension 
of the import of the older Scriptures. 1 We cannot, therefore, ac- 
cept without qualification the following words of Van Oosterzee : 
" We have no right for a use of these (O. T.) Scriptures, in which 
we do not take heed to their peculiar character, as distinguished 
from those of the New Testament. The Old Testament revelation 
must always be regarded first in relation to Israel, and has only 
value for our dogmatics in so far as it is confirmed by the gospel 
of the New. The letter of the Old Testament must thus be tested 
by the spirit of the New, and whatever therein stands in opposition 

1 Take for illustration the following passage from one of our most recent and able 
works on theology. Speaking of the lawless one mentioned in 2 Thess. ii, 8, Pope 
says : " Prophetical theology has its many hypotheses for the explanation of the sym- 
bols of Daniel and the Apocalypse, and the plain words of St Paul. But there has 
not yet J>een found on earth the power or the being to whom all St. Paul's terms are 
applicable." — Compendium of Chr. Theology, vol. iii, p. 894. The critical student of 
Daniel's description of the little horn (Dan. vii, 8, 25; viii, 9-12, 28-25; comp. xi, 
86-88), will note that the word* of Paul in 2 Thess. ii, 3-10, are no plainer than those 
of Daniel, from whom they are so evidently copied. And if Daniel's symbols and lan- 
guage were fulfilled, as most of the leading Old Testament exegetes admit, in the law- 
less AntiochuB Epiphanes, how can it be said, in view of the equally lawless and blas- 
phemous Nero, that " there has not yet been found on earth the power or the being 
to whom all St. Paul's terms are applicable?" We might fill volumes with extracts 
showing how exegetes and writers on New Testament doctrine assume as a principle 
not to be questioned that such highly wrought language as Matt, xxiv, 29-81; 1 Thess. 
iv, 16 ; and 2 Pet. iii, 10, 12, taken almost verbatim from Old Testament prophecies of 
judgment on nations and kingdoms which long ago perished, must be literally under- 
stood. Too little study of Old Testament ideas of judgment, and apocalyptic language 
and style, would seem to be the main reason for this one sided exegesis. It will re- 
quire more than assertion to convince thoughtful men that the figurative language of 
Isaiah and Daniel, admitted on all hands to be such in those ancient prophets, is to be 
literally interpreted when used by Jesus or PauL 
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to the New has as little binding force for our belief as for our life. 
A dogma which can be supported only by an appeal to the Old 
Testament can only maintain its place in Christian dogmatics if it 
manifestly does not conflict with the letter and spirit of the New, 
and also stands in close connexion with other propositions derived 
from the New Testament." * 

Every distinct portion of Scripture, whether in the Old or the 
New Testament, must, indeed, be interpreted in har- one and the 
mony with its own peculiar character, and the historical JJ^® tm t£ 
standpoint of each writer must be duly considered, ments. 
The Old Testament cannot be truly apprehended without always 
regarding its relation to Israel, to whom it was first intrusted 
(Rom. iii, 2). And while it is true that "the letter of the Old 
Testament must be tested by the spirit of the New," it is equally 
true that, to understand the spirit and import of the New Testament, 
we are often dependent on both the letter and spirit of the Old. It 
may be that no important doctrine of the Old Testament is without 
confirmation in the Christian Scriptures, but it is also to be remem- 
bered that every important doctrine of the New Testament may be 
found in germ in the Old, and the New Testament writers were all, 
without exception, Jews or Jewish proselytes, and made use of the 
Jewish Scriptures as oracles of Ood. 

A correct view of this whole subject is taken when we regard 
the Hebrew people as of old divinely chosen to hold Confusion of 
and teach the principles of true religion. It was not ^ r ^odJj A of 
theirs to develop science, philosophy, and art. Other thought. 
races attended more to these. It was not until the mystery of God, 
enclosed in the Israelitish worship as the bud, blossomed out in the 
Gospel, and was given to the Aryan world, that a systematic theol- 
ogy began to be developed. These Gentile peoples had long been 
trying, by reason and from nature, to solve the mysterious problems 
of the universe, and when the Gospel revelation came to them, it 
was eagerly seized by many as a clue to the intricate and perplex- 
ing secrets of God and the world. But a failure to apprehend the 
letter and spirit of the Hebrew records of faith led also to a failure 
to understand some of the doctrines of the Gospel, so that, from the 
apostolic age until now, there has been a conflict of Gnostic and 
Ebionitish tendencies in Christian thought. It is only* as a correct 
scientific method enables us to distinguish between the true and the 
false in each of these tendencies that we shall perceive that the 
revelations of both Testaments are essentially one and inseparable. 
There can be, therefore, no complete and thorough hermeneutics of 

1 Christian Dogmatics, vol. i, p. 18. New York, 1874. 
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New Testament doctrine without a clear insight into the letter and 

spirit of the Old. 

In the practical and homiletical use of the Scriptures we are also 

to seek first the true grammatico-historical sense. The life of 

godliness is nourished by the edifying, comforting, and assuring les- 

__ , , M sons of divine revelation. They serve also, as we have 

Practical and . * 

HomUeticaiuse seen, for reproof and correction. But in this more sub- 

of scripture, jective and practical use of the Bible, words and thoughts 
may have a wider and more general application than in strict 
exegesis. Commands and counsels which had their first and only 
direct reference to those of bygone generations may be equally 
useful for us. An entire chapter, like that of Rom. xvi, filled with 
personal salutations for godly men and women now utterly un- 
known, may furnish many most precious suggestions of brotherly 
love and holy Christian fellowship. The personal experiences of 
Abraham, Moses, David, Daniel, and Paul exhibit lights and shades 
from which every devout reader may gather counsel and admoni- 
tion. Pious feeling may find in such characters and experiences 
lessons of permanent worth even where a sound exegesis must dis- 
allow the typical character of the person or event. In short, every 
great event, every notable personage or character, whether good or 
evil, every account of patient suffering, every triumph of virtue, 
every example of faith and good works, may serve in some way for 
instruction in righteousness. 1 
The promises of divine oversight and care, the hopes and pledges 

Promises, ad- 8et ^ e ^ ore tne h°ly men °f °W, and all exhortations to 
monitions, and watchfulness and prayer, may have manifold practical 
warnings. applications to Christians of every age. The same may 
be said of all the ancient warnings and appeals to escape the com- 
ing wrath of God which had primary reference to impending judg- 
ments. The carelessness and disobedience of those who lived in 
the days of Noah are a lively admonition and warning to all men of 

1 The Bible constantly presents general principles, absolute commandments, and 
living examples, but it never applies these principles to human actions as recorded 
upon its pages. This is left to the enlightened conscience and thoughtful judg- 
ment of the reader. It is God's will that we should meditate upon all Scripture, and 
make ourselves the moral application. The Bible records the pious obedience and 
simple and singular faith of Noah, but makes no comment upon it ; and it relates the 
story of his shame when overcome by his appetite without a note of warning. Abra- 
ham is sometimes called the friend of God, and is styled in Scripture the father of 
them that believe. His marvellous simplicity of character, and unfaltering trust in 
God, are fully described in the sacred word, and without note of comment or excuse 
the stories of his deceit are also written out. — Pierce, The Word of God Opened, p. 77. 
New York, 1868. 
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every age who follow worldly things alone, and have no care about 
their eternal destiny. All the New Testament admonitions to 
watch and be in constant readiness for the coming of the Lord are 
capable of a most legitimate practical application to believers now, in 
reference to the uncertainty of the hour of death. To say, as many 
modern Chiliasts, that such an application of the admonitions to 
prepare for the parousia is a perversion of the Scripture teaching, 
is most futile. The coming of the Lord to a believer at death, in 
order to transport his redeemed spirit to paradise, is not, to be 
sure, the parousia which Jesus declared would take place within a 
generation from his time. But as departure from this life puts an 
end to probation, and " inasmuch as it is appointed unto men once 
to die, and after that— judgment" (Heb. ix, 27), every motive 
which should have led men to prepare and watch for the judgment 
of the flood, and every exhortation for the contemporaries of Jesus 
and Paul to watch and be ready for the parousia, serve ever to ad- 
monish and warn us and all generations to be prepared for that day 
and hour when we must pass to eternal judgment of weal or woe. 
How much more sensible and forcible is this practical exhortation, 
the point and propriety of which all men must feel, than the vision- 
ary appeals of those expositors who would have us believe that we 
are now, any day and hour, to expect what Jesus said should take 
place within his own generation ! 

Pre-millennialists and post-millennialists have fallen into notice- 
able confusion in attempts to make such commands as "Watch 
therefore, for ye know not on what day your Lord cometh;" 
"Therefore, be ye also ready;" "Watch therefore, for ye know 
not the day nor the hour" (Matt, xxiv, 42, 44; xxv, 13), consistent 
with two thousand years' delay. Brown, indeed, concedes (Christ's 
Second Coming, p. 20) that "the death of any individual is, to all 
practical purposes, the coming of Christ to that soul. It is his 
summons to appear before the judgment seat of Christ. It is to 
him the close of time, and the opening of an unchanging eternity, 
as truly as the second advent will be to mankind at large." " There 
is a perfect analogy," he adds, " between the two classes of events. 
. . . Still, it is in the way of analogy alone that texts expressive of 
the one can or ought to be applied to the other. It can never be 
warranted, and is often dangerous to make that the primary and 
proper interpretation of a passage which is but a secondary, though 
it may be a very legitimate, and even irresistible, application of it." 
All this is very correct, but Mr. Brown falls into the error of the 
Chiliasts themselves when he goes on to argue that all the New 
Testament admonitions and warnings which imply the nearness of 
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the parousia are consistent with centuries, and even millenniums, of 
delay. All those warnings and exhortations may be easily shown to 
have had their primary application and reference to the end 
of the pre-millennial age (aeon), which took place at the fall of the 
temple and its cultus, and correct interpretation finds their primary 
and only direct reference to that event. But by way of manifest 
analogy, and in practical and homiletical use, they have a pertinent 
and impressive lesson to all generations of men. And it detracts 
from the force and usefulness of these texts to import into them an 
imaginary significance which they were never intended to bear. 
In all our private study of the Scriptures for personal edification 

Practical d We ^° We ^ t0 remem ^ er tnat tae ^ rat an< * great thing 

homiletical use is to lay hold of the real spirit and meaning of the 
to 8< bMed re on sacre< l writer. There can be no true application, and 
correct lqter- no profitable taking to ourselves of any lessons of the 
pretation. Bible, unless we first clearly apprehend their original 
meaning and reference. To build a moral lesson upon an erroneous 
interpretation of the language of God's word is a reprehensible pro- 
cedure. But he who clearly discerns the exact grammatico-historical 
sense of a passage, is the better qualified to give it any legitimate 
application which its language and context will allow. 

Accordingly, in homiletical discourse, the public teacher is bound 
to base his applications of the truths and lessons of the divine word 
upon a correct apprehension of the primary signification of the lan- 
guage which he assumes to expound and enforce. To misinterpret 
the sacred writer is to discredit any application one may make of 
his words. But when, on the other hand, the preacher first shows, 
by a valid interpretation, that he thoroughly comprehends that 
which is written, his various allowable accommodations of the 
writer's words will have the greater force, in whatever practical 
applications he may give them. 
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Accommodation, false and true, 401. 

Accommodation theory, 62b. 

Adam, type of Christ. 253b. 

Africanus, quoted, 412ab. 

Alcuin, 45a. 

Alexander, J. A., 57b. 

" quoted. 112b, 426ab. 

Alexander, W. L., quoted, 394ab. 

Alexandria, school of, 36a. 

Alford, 57b, 106a. 

14 quoted, 80b, 111b, 137b, 197b, 
254n, 27«u, 356n, 366n, 416b, 
461a. 

Allegorical interpretation, 35b, 59ab. 

Allegory, 214. 

Allen, work referred to, 294n,.296n. 
44 quoted, 298b. 

Alphabetical poems, 154a. 

America, exegesis in, 56b. 

Analogy of faith, 449. 

Andreas, 45a. 

Angel of Jehovah, 458a. 

Antiocli, school of, 37 b. 

Antiquities, studies of, needed in inter- 
pretation, 27a. 

Antithesis, 82b. 

Apocalypse, date of, 135-140, 357 n. 
44 interpretation of, 856-382. 

Apocalyptics defined, 338a. 

44 distinguished from prophecy. 

338b. 

Apologetic method, 68b. 

Apostrophe, 164a. 

Aquila. 36b, 86b. 

Arethas, 45a. 

Ariel, symbolical name, 300b. 

Athanasian creed quoted, 455b. 

Atonement, vicarious, 460b. 

Atwater, work referred to, 270n, 275n, 
301n, 303n. 

Auberlen, quoted, 293b, 339a. 

Augustine, 44ab. 

44 quoted, 184a. 

Babylon, symbolical name, 299a. 
Bahr, quoted, 267 n, 289a. 

11 work referred to, 270n, 288n, 30 In, 
303n. 
Barnes, quoted, 346n. 



Barrows, quoted, 117n, 439n. 

Barsumas, 4 lb. 

Baur, 55b, 66b. 

Bede, 45a. 

Bellbrmann, work referred to, 144n. 

Bengal, 24b, 53b. 

44 quoted, 200n, 251a, 387ab, 396a. 

44 work referred to, 298n. 
Bentley, 53b. 

Bernard, quoted, 446n, 447 b. 
Beza, 50a. 
Bible, self-interpreting book, 120b, 143b. 

44 text-book of religion, 141b. 

44 special qualities of, 141a. 

44 to be interpreted like other books, 
71b. 

44 variety of contents, 142a. 
Blair, quoted, 157 b. 
Bleek, 56b. 

44 quoted, 361 n. 

4i work referred to, 86u. 
Bohl, work referred to, 39 In. 
Boyle, quoted, 198b. 
Braune, quoted, 174n. 
Briggs, quoted, 317n, 33 In. 

14 work referred to, 327n. 
Brown, quoted, 376n, 469b. 
Browne, quoted, 457b. 
Bugenhagen, 47b. 
Buttmann, work referred to, 397m 
Buxtorf, 51a. 

Ceesarea, school of, 37a. 
Calvin, 49ab. 

44 quoted, 441 n, 457b. 
Canticles, interpretation of, 234. 
Cappellus, quoted, 104b. 
Cassel, quoted, 175n, I80n, 181a. 
Cntenists, 45a, 88n. 
Cave, quoted, 254b. 

41 work referred to, 269n. 
Celerier, quoted, 17b. 

44 work referred to, 46ln. 
Chronology, in interpretation, 27a. 
Chrysostom, 38a, 39ab. 
Clement, 36b. 

quoted, 59b, 60a, 431a. 
Cocceius, 62ab. 
Cochran, work referred to, 325n. 
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Colenso, quoted, 409n. 
Conant, quoted, 239a, 240b. 
Context, 80a, 108b, 11 lb. 
Conybeare, work referred to, 134n. 
Cowles, quoted, 26 Id, 284a, 353a. 

(( work referred to, 294n, 353n. 
Cremer, quoted, 97b, 99a, 2l4n, 272b. 

" work referred to, lOOn. 
Critici Sacri, 5 la. 

Criticism, higher and lower, 19ab. 
Cruciger, 47 b. 

Da Costa, work referred to, 43n. 
Daniel, revelation of, 345b. 
Davidson, quoted, 101b, 102a, 117ab, 
120a, 193n, 2l5u, 237a, 393n. 

" work referred to, 384n, 391n. 

Davison, quoted, 313n. 
Delitzsch, 566. 

quoted, 166b, 268ab, 305b, 
310n. 
De Rossi. 53b. 
Desprez, quoted, 347 n. 
De Wette, 24b, 56a, 106a. 

" work referred to, 144n. 
Diodorus, 38a. 

Discrepancies of Scripture, 404. 
Doctrine, progress of. 436. 
Doedes, quoted, 128n, 465n. 
Dogmatic interpretation, 68b. 
Dogmatics, dependeut on hermeneutics, 

21b. 
Dorner, quoted, 40b, 453n. 
Dort, Cation of, quoted, 460b. 
Double sense, 383. 
Dreams, 304. 

Drusius, work referred to, 39 In. 
Diisterdieck, work referred to, 338n. 
Dwight, quoted, 74a. 

Eadie, quoted, 1 7 6b. 

Ecstasy, prophetic, 304a, 307b. 

Edessa, school of, 40b. 

Eichhorn, 55b. 

Ellicott, 57b, 106a. 

u quoted, 232a, 397b, 434a. 

Elliott, ft, work referred to, 327n. 

Elliott, Charles, work referred to, 453n. 

Elliott, E. B., work referred to, 294n, 
367n. 

Ellipsis, 155b. 

Enigma, 182b. 

Ephraim Syrus, 41a. 

Erasmus, 46b. 

Ernesti, 53b. 

Eschatology, taught in figurative lan- 
guage, 464a. 

Etymology, uses of, 73b. 

Eusebius, 136a. 

" quoted, 429n. 

Evangelical cchools, 56a. 

Ewald, 56a, 69b. 



Ewald, work referred to, 144n. 
Exegesis defined, 19b. 
Exodus, plan of book, 110b. 
Exposition defined, 19b. 
Ezekiel'8 visions, 343b. 
Ezra the scribe, 32a. 

Faber, quoted, 364n. 

Fables, 177. 

Fairbairn, quoted, 252b, 256b, 267a, 269a, 

2 s Ilii, 314b, 315n, 318a, 320n, 321a, 

323n, 411n, 449a. 
Farrar, quoted, 368n. 

41 work referred to, 134n, 357 n, 
364n, 366n. 
Fichte, 67b. 

Figurative language, 157. 
Form, essential to poetry, 146b. 
Form, rhetorical, must be recognized by 

interpreter, 156a. 
Form and substance to be distinguished, 

142b. 
Francke, 53a, 61 n. 
Friedrich, work referred to, 270n. 
Fritzsche, work referred to, 38n. 

Gardiner, quoted, 435n. 

44 work referred to, 424n. 
Gebhardt, quoted, 37 In. 
Geikie, quoted, 212b. 

** work referred to, 134n. 
Genesis, plan of book, 109b. 
Geography, knowledge of, needed in in- 
terpretation 26b. 
Gesenius, 56a. 

" quoted, 258a. 
Ginsburg, work referred to, 33n. 
Girdlestone, work referred to, lOOn. 
Glasgow, quoted, 37 On. 

44 on date of Apocalypse, 136n. 

44 work referred to, 357 n. 
Glassius, work referred to, 193n. 
Gloag, work referred to, 327n. 
Glossolady, 310-312. 
Gnomic poetry, 238. 
Godet, 106a. 

Gospels, harmony and diversity of.. 423. 
Gough, work referred to, 39 In. 
Graf, 55b. 

Grammatioo-historical interpretation, 70a. 
Grammaticc-historical sense, 101a. 
Graves, work referred to, 439n. 
Green, quoted, 236bn. 
Gregory, work referred to, 430n. 
Grotius, 51b. 

44 quoted, 311n. 
Gricsbach, 53b. 

Havernick, 56b. 

Hagadah, 33b. 

Hagenbach, quoted, 54ab, 375n, 454a. 

Halacha, 33b. 
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Halachic and Hagadic exegesis, 58b. 

Haley, quoted, 422ab. 

Harm an, work referred to, 86n. 

Harmouies, use of, 425a. 

Haymo, 45a. 

Hebrew poetry, 144. , 

Hebrew rhymes, 154b. 

Hegel 67b. 

Hengstenberg, 56b, 69b. 

quoted, 205a, 277b, 282b, 
283b, 324n. 

" work referred to, 327n. 

Herbart, 67b. 

Herder, work referred to, 144n. 
Hermes, 17n. 
Hervey, quoted, 413b. 

** work referred to, 414n. 
Hexapla, Origen's, 36b, 37an. 
Hibbard, quoted, 131a. 
Hilgenfeld, work referred to, 3 1 2d, 338n. 
Hippolytus, 42a. 
Historical standpoint, '129. 
History, knowledge of, needed in inter- 
pretation, 26b, 129b. 
Hofman, work referred to, 888n. 
Holmes, work referred to, 414n. 
Homiletic use of Scripture, 468-470. 
Home, quoted, 400b. 

work referred to, 193n, 384n, 

391n, 392n. 
Hort, quoted, 458n. 
Hosea's marriage, 281-287. 
Houbigant, 53b. 
Howson, quoted, 133b. 

44 work referred to, I34n. 
Hyperbole, 165a. 

Ibas, 41b. 

Imagination needed in interpretation, 24b. 

Immer, quoted, 62n, 120a. 

Interpretations, origin and variety o£ 31b. 

Interrogation, 164b. 

Introduction, bidlical, 19ab. 

Irenaeus, quoted, 136a, 428b. 

Irony, 165b. 

Isagogics, 19a. 

Ishmael ben-Klisa, 34n. 

Jacobi, 67b. 

Jacob's dream, 305b. 

Jacob's family record, 406-410. 

Jephthah'a vow, 104ab. 

Jerome, 42b. 

Jerusalem, symbolical name, 299a. 

Jerusalem, the New, 378-382. 

Jesus, resurrection of, 105a. 

Jewish exegesis, 33a. 

Joel, revelation of, 340b. 

Jonas, 47b. 

Jones, quoted. 141a. 

Josephus, quoted, 31 8b, 362a, 369n, 372u. 

Jowett, quoted, 233n. 



Justification, Paul and James on, 418- 

421. 
Justin Martyr, quoted, 374b. 

Kant, 63a, 67b. 
Karaites, 34a. 
Kiel, K. A. G., 101a. 
Kiel, K. F., 56b. 

'< quoted, 261 n, 268a, 285n, 304n, 
343b, 344b, 347 n, 348an. 

" work referred to, 269n, 2 7 On. 
Keim, work referred to, 312n. 
Kennicott, 53b. 
Kihn, work referred to, 38n. 
Kliefoth, work referred to, 288n. 
Kling, work referred to, 312n. 
Kuenen, 55b, 67b. 
Kurtz, work referred to, 269n, 288n. 

Lammert, work referred to, 288n. 
Lange, 56b. 

11 quoted, 114a, 198n, 230an, 251b, 
377n, 399n. 

" work referred to. 358n. 
Leatlies, work referred to, 32 7n. 
Le Jay, 51a. 

Lengerke, work referred to, 41n. 
Leasing, 55a% 

Leviathan, symbolical name, 300b. 
Lewin, quoted, 135n. 

44 work referred to, 134u. 
Lewis, 148n. 

" quoted, 30n, 217a, 218an. 
Libanius, 39a. 
Lightfoot, 57b. 

4t quoted, 233n. 
Lisoo, quoted, 194n. 
Locusts, plague of, 341n. 
Lowe, quoted, 337n. 
Lowth, quoted, 151b. 

" work referred to, 144n. 
Lucian, 37 b, 40b. 
Lucke, 66a. 

44 quoted, 338a. 
Luther, 47ab. 
Lutherans, exegetical tendencies of, 60b. 

Macarius, 37b, 40b. 

Macdonald, quoted, 138b. 

Macknight, work referred to, 424n. 

Mahan, quoted, 408 n. 

Marsh, quoted, 247b, 255a. 

Martensen, quoted, 454a. 

Maurus, quoted, 60b. 

M'Call, quoted, 314n. 

McClintock & Strong, Cyclopedia, quoted, 

63n. 
Modes, prominence of, in Scripture, 350ab. 
Meditation school, 55b. 
Melanchthon, 48ab. 
Melchizedek, type of Christ, 242a. 
Mercury, 17n. 
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Messianic prophecy, 327. 

Metaphor, 170. 

Metonymy, 160b. 

Meyer, work referred to, 45n. 

Meyer, H. A. W., 56b. 

44 quoted, 78b, 106a, 107n, 122b, 
174n, 185b, 207b, 21 On, 212n, 
227n, 231b, 247n, 380u, 396a, 
397a, 4l8n, 449n. 

Michaelis, 53b. 

" work referred to, 439n. 

Midrashim, 33b. 

Mill, 53b. 

Mill, W. H., work referred to, 414n. 

Milton, quoted, 147b, 383n. 

Miracles, recorded facts, 103b. 
" Bymbolical acts, 287b. 

Modern Exegesis, as compared with 
ancient, 57b. 

Moral interpretation, 63a. 

Mosaic Code, humaneness of, 469ab. 

Moses, type of Christ, 253a, 

Muenscher, quoted, 246a. 

Mystical interpretation, 60b. 

Mythical theory, 64b. 

Nagelsbach, quoted, 113a, 250an, 403n. 
Names of God, 95b. 
Nast, quoted, 116a, 127a. 
Naturalistic interpretation, 64a. 
Natural Science, useful in interpretation, 

27a. 
Neander, quoted, 29a, 39a, 420a. 
44 work referred to, 312n. 
Newcome, work referred to, 424n. 
Nicholas, de Lyra, 45b. 
Nisibis, school of, 40b. 
Norton, quoted, 460n. 

Olshausen, 56b. 
Origen, 36b. 
Osgood, quoted, 43ab. 
Owen, quoted, 383b. 

Parables, 188. 

Parallelisms, 83a, 145a, 149-153. 

Parallel passages, 84b, 119a. 

Parousia, the, quoted, 369n, 374n, 386ab. 

Paul, journeys and epistles of, 133a. 

Paulus, 55b. 

Pentateuch, assaults on Mosaic author- 
ship of, 68a. 

Perowne, quoted, 131b. 

Personification, 163a. 

Peschito, 86b. 

Phelps, quoted, 143n. 

Philippi, quoted, 314n. 

Pliilo Judwus, 36a. 

41 »• quoted, 59b. 

Philology, comparative, 76b. 

44 essential in interpretation, 27b. 

Philosophy, useful in interpretation, 27b. 



Philosophy, speculative, influence of, on 

exegesis, 67b. 
Pierce, quoted, 468n. 
Pietistic interpretation, 61b. 
Pitra, work referred to, 38a. 
Plan of a discourse, 108b. 
Plumptre, quoted, 239b. 

44 work referred to, 312n. 
Political economy, 27a. 
Polyglots, 51a. 
Poole's synopsis, 51a. 
Pope, quoted, 37 7n, 466n. 
Procopius, 45a. 

Prophecy, interpretation of, 313. 
Protestant principles of interpretation , 

453a. 
Proverbs. 238. 

dark, 181b. 
Punishment, eternal, 461-463. 
Pusey, quoted, 319n. 

Qualifications of an interpreter, 23-30. 
Quotations, Scripture, 390. 

Rationalism, German, 55a. 

Rationalistic methods of interpretation, 

66b. 
Rawlinson, work referred to, 347n. 
Reason in interpretation, 25b. 
Reformed party, exegetical tendency of r 

50b. 
Renan, 66b. 

Resurrection of body, 464b. 
Resurrection of Jesus, 105a. 
Reuchlin, 46a. 
Reuss, 55b, 67b. 

44 quoted, 68a. 
Riddles, 180. 

Richm, work referred to, 327n. 
Robinson, 56b. 

44 work referred to, 396n, 424n. 
Roman Church on the interpretation of 

Scripture, 452b. 
Romans, plan of epistle, 11 lb. 
Rosenmuller, 56a. 

44 work referred to, 40n. 

Rossteucher, work referred to, 312n. 
Ryle, quoted, 383b. 

Saalschutz, work referred to, 144n. 
Salmeron, work referred to, 193n. 
Scaliger, 51a. 
Schaff, on date of Apocalypse, 139n. 

44 quoted, 126b, 127n, 456b. 

44 work referred to, 312n, 357n* 
452n. 
Schelling, 67b. 
Schenkel, 66b. 
Schindler, 51a, 
Schleiermacher, quoted, 71b. 
Schmoller, quoted, 233a, 283a. 
Schroder, quoted, 187n. 
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Scope of a discourse, 108b, 109ab. 

Scott, work referred to, 39 In. 

Scribes, office and work of, 32b. 

Semler, 62b. 

Septuagint, 86b. 

Serpent, brazen, 250a, 25 lab. 

Sewall, work referred to, 439n. 

Sherlock, quoted, 460a. 

Sieffert, work referred to, 38n. 

Simile, 166. 

Simpson, work referred to, 27 On. 

Smith, J. P., work referred to, 327n. 

Smith, R. P., quoted, 259a, 442 n, 444b, 

445n. 
Socrates, churcb historian quoted, 38a. 
Spener, 53a, 6 In. 
Spirit of interpreter, 28-30. 
Stanley, quoted, 105n, 225bn, 312n, 441b. 

11 work referred to, 134n, 31 2n. 
Stier, 56b. 

" quoted, 114b, 116b, 184b, 191n, 
206a, 207b. 
Storr, 56a. 
Strauss, 55b. 64b. 
8trong, work referred to, 424n. 
8troud, work referred to, 424n. 
Stuart, 56b. 

11 quoted, 58a, 240b, 242b, 289b, 
375b, 383b. 

" work referred to, 288n, 294n, 353n. 
Swedenborg, quoted, 61a. 
Symbolical metals, 303. 
Symbolical names, 299a. 
Symbolical numbers, 288b. 
Symbolico- typical actions, 277. 
Symbolism of colors, 301. 
Symbols defined, 244. 

" interpretation of, 257. 
8ymmacchus, 36b, 86b. 
Synecdoche, 162b. 
Synonymes, 89a. 

Tabernacle, the, explained, 271-276. 

Targums, 86b. 

Taylor, B., quoted, 147a, 

Taylor, 1., work referred to, 144n. 

Testaments, Old and New, to be studied 

together, 18a, 466a. 
Thayer, 57a. 

" work referred to, lOOn. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 38a. 
Theodoret, 40a, 
Theodotion, 36b, 86b. 
Theophylact, 45a. 
Tholuck, 56b. 

44 quoted, 98a. 
14 work referred to, 327n. 
Thomson, quoted, 158b. 

" work referred to, 228n. 
Teschendorf, work referred to, 424H. 



Tittmann, quoted, 397a. 

u . work referred to, lOOn, 396n. 
Tongues, speaking with, 310-312. 
Townsend, work referred to, 424n. 
Trench, quoted, 73b, 98b, 179b, 189n, 

190n, 193n, 195a, 198b, 201b, 

203b, 210n, 463b. 
" work referred to, 10 On. 
Trinity, doctrine of, 455-460. 
Tubingen, old school of, 66a. 
Tuch, 55b. 

Turpie, work referred to, 391n. 
Types, interpretation of, 244. 

Ugolino, work referred to, 34n. 
Umbreit, 56b. 

Upham, quoted, 41 On, 41 In, 433n. 
Usu8 loquendi, 79a, 86b. 

Van der Hooght, 53b. 

Yan Mildert, quoted, 247b. 

Van Oosterzee, quoted, 185b, 454n, 466a. 

Vatablus, 51a, 

Versions, use of, 86a. 

Voetius, 61b. 

Von Bohlen, 55b. 

Vulgate, 86b. 

Walton, 51a. 

Wangemann, quoted, 205a. 

Warburton, work referred to, 246n, 439n. . 

Watson, quoted, 457b. 

Weisse, 55b. 

Wellhausen, 55b, 67b. 

Westcott, quoted, 426ab, 430bn, 431n. 

Westcott and Hort, Greek text, 30n, 31 On. 

Westminster Confession, quoted, 460b. 

Wetstein, 53b. 

Whedon, quoted, 173a, 242a, 398a. 

White, work referred to, 288n. 

Whitney, quoted, 73a. 

Winer, 106a. 

41 quoted, 106b, 107b. 

" work referred to, 397n. 
Winthrop, work referred to, 268n. 
Wolfenbiittel Fragments, 55a. 
Woodhouse, work referred to, 384n. 
Words, the elements of language, 73a. 

" meaning of change, 79a. 

" have but one meaning in same 
place, 103a. 
Wordsworth, quoted, 422n. 
Wright, on Eccles. xii, 216b. 
" quoted. 264n, 337n. 
Wiinche, work referred to, 34n. 

Year-day theory, 294-298. 

Z6ckler, work referred to, 43n, 319n, 
353n. 
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rilHE design of the Editors and Publishers of the 
Biblical and Theological Library is to furnish 
ministers and laymen with a series of works which, in 
connection with the Commentaries now issuing, shall 
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OUR American and English theology has been singularly desti- 
tute of a general introductory work to the theological sci- 
ences. The following Encyclopaedia and Methodology is designed 
to supply this lack. It aims to give an outline of the importance, 
nature, and history of the four great divisions of theological 
study, together with a bibliography of the Continental and 
Anglo-Saxon literature. The volume on this, subject by the 
Rev. Dr. Karl Hagenbach, who taught Historical Theology 
many years in Basel University, has been so highly esteemed 
that we have made it the basis of our work. We have greatly 
enlarged the bibliography by adding the titles of English and 
American books in each department. To meet the wants of 
students, we have also placed, in an appendix, a selection of the 
English and American literature of the relations of religion and 
science, and a list of histories of Christian Churches in the 
United States. We have endeavoured, by utilizing the rich ma- 
terial of Hagenbach, to make a handbook for the theological stu-" 
dent ; a guide to show him the right path of inquiry ; a plan or 
draft of the science, so that by the help here afforded he can see 
its exterior lines, the boundaries of its subdivisions, and can take 
the whole into the compass of a complete survey. 

George R. Crooks, 

John F. Hurst. 
New York, March 1, 1884 



INTRODUCTION. 



SECTION L 

rPHEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA is a survey of all the de- 
-*■ partments of theology, with a statement of what has been 
accomplished in each* It is a branch of Universal En- p^^^^ rf 
cyclopaedia. It does not aim, however, to unite within Theological Kn 
itself the substance of all that deserves to be known, e*** ****- 
but rather to comprehend the further development of the science 
as conditioned by its historical character; and, also, to describe its 
form and extent in their inward and outward relations by correctly 
indicating its limits. 1 

The position of Theological Encyclopaedia is outside the organism 
of theological science, since its office is to describe that organism 
and open the way into it for the student. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it forms a part of the larger, universal organism 
of science, and in the character of t/ieological encyclo- * 
paedia constitutes a fragment of encyclopaedia in general Every 
student should endeavour, at the outset, to gain a general idea of 
the range of human knowledge, not for the purpose of superficially 
determining every question, but that he may recognise his true 
place upon the orbis doctrbw.* 

1 With regard to the force of tynvuXioc natdela, tyrftXia fia&fjfiara {orbis doctrine^ 
Quinctil., i, 16), see Lobeck, Aglaophamus, torn, i, p. 54; Philo, comp. Dahne, Alex. 
RlgsphiL, i, 90; Clem. Alex., Strom., i, pp. 333, 373 (ed. Potter); vi, 781, 787 (in 
opposition to Philosophy in the proper sense); vii, 839. The compound form, kyicv- 
uXoircuicla, is first (?) found in Galen (f A. D. 201); comp. Staudenmaier, TheoL En- 
cykl., p. 3, aqq. ; Pelt, Theol. Encykl., p. G, sqg. ; Pauly, RealencykL der klass. Alter- 
. thumswiss., s. t. Educatio, p. 39 ; and my article, Encyklopaxlie, in Herzog's Real- 
encykL, It, p. 9, eqq. 

• " The recognition of the organic whole of the sciences must precede the definite 
pursuit of a specialty. The scholar who devotes himself to a particular study must 
become acquainted with tho position it occupies with relation to this whole, and the 
particular spirit that pervades it, as well as the mode of development by whiclt it 
enters into the harmonious union of the whole — hence the method by which he is 
himsolf to estimate his science, in order that he may not regard it in a slavish spirit, 
but independently, and in the spirit of the whole." — Sohkluno, Method., p. 7. " Phi- 
losophy is substantially encyclopedia, inasmuch as truth can only be a totality, and 
it is only by observing and determining its differences that the necessity for them, 
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Both general and special (theological) Encyclopaedia aim to con- 
centrate rather than to dissipate the mental faculties. Encyclo- 
paedia should not degenerate into a pattern-card, but rather resemble 
a map — a comparison that demonstrates itself. But few works of 
recent times fulfil the required object. 1 While German resolution 
and thoroughness, iv a form that is no longer adequate to the needs 
History of En- of science, appear in Ernesti (Initia Doctrinae Solidioria, 
cyclopaedia. fi rs t e d., 1730, and often), the so-called French encyolo 
pedister brought the science of encyclopaedia into bad odour,* so that 
an encyclopedist, like a philosopher, became synonymous with a 
freethinker. The lexical method followed by those writers, which 
now became popular, and was adopted also by the German encyclo- 
pedists,' suffered from the additional disadvantage of being limited 
to the discussion of subject-matter only, and might as readily be 
made to serve the superficial mind for destructive purposes, as to 
aid the cautious scholar in referring to matters that deserve to be 
known. 

As the material deficiencies of the science became apparent, there 
arose also a demand for its organic and comprehensive treatment; 
that is, for a proper science of encyclopaedia. Eschcnburg was the 
first to employ the title of Wissenschaf tskunde (Introduction to the 
Sciences, third ed., Berlin, 1809), and Jaesche (Prof, at Dorpat) 
wrote an Architektonik der Wissenschaf ten in 1816. 4 Large and far- 
reaching views into the organism of the sciences were opened by 
Schelling's Vorlesnngen tlber die Methode des akademischen Stu- 

and the freedom of the whole, can bo mado to coexist Hence it follows that an en* 
cyclopedic treatment of science is not to present it in the thorough development ol 
its particulars, but must be confined to the beginning and fundamental ideas of the 
particular scionce." — Hegel, Encykl. der phil. Wiss., sees. 7 and 9. 

'Concerning the older works — Martian us Capelia (about A. D. 460), Cassiodorua 
(f after 562), Isidore of Seville (f 636), Hugo de St. Victor (f 1141, see Liebuer's Mo- 
nographic, p. 96, sqq.\ Vincent of Beauvais (t about 1264), Louis de Vives (f 1540), 
Gerh. Joh. Voss (f 1649), Grotius (\ 1645), Lord Bacon (f 1626), J. G. Alsted (f 1638), 
D. G. Morhof (f 1691, Polyhistor., fourth ed., Lubeck, 1732), Joh. Matth. Gessner 
(f 1756, Isagoge, see Herder's Sophrou., Werke zur Phil, und Gesch., x, p. 253)— 
see Pelt, I *. 

"(Diderot et d'Alembert) Encyclop£die ou dictionnaire raisonne* dee sciences, de* 
arts, et des metiers, etc., Paris. 1751-1772, 28 vols. Oomp. Herzog's Encykl., 2v, p. 1, 
and M'Clintock and Strong's Cyclop., 8. v. Encyclopiedia, French, etc. 

9 Deutsche Encykl. od. allg. Realworterbuch aller Kiinste u. Wissenschaften, etc 
Frankfurt, 1778-1801, (A-Ky), and other works of that day, which have been sup- 
planted by later productions; e. g., H. A. Pierer, Universale*, od. vollst Encykl. 
Worterbuch. Alteuburg, 1822-1836, 26 vols., 8vo., fourth ed.; ibid., 1857-1864. A 
fifth edition was begun at the close of 1867 ; and especially the (not yet complete i, 
Allgem. Encykl. d. Wissenschaften u. Kunste, by Ersch and Gruber. 

See Pelt, pp. 12, 13, where additional works are cited; Scheidlor, Hodegetik, p. 51 
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diumfi (second ed., T&b., 1813) ; and still earlier Fichte bad consid- 
ered the "Vocation of the Scholar" (Bestimmnng des Gelehrten, 
Berlin, 1794) and his Character (Wesen des Gelehrten, 1806) in an 
ideal light. The works by Heidenreioh, 1 Tittmann, 1 Beneke/ Schei- 
dler, 4 Massmann,* Leutbecher,* Kirchner, 7 von Schaden/ and others, 
are better adapted to practical requirements, and are of a more 
methodological character. 

With reference to the nature of the encyclopedia of theology it 
should be observed that the real encyclopedia, or dictionary, which 
contains the subject-matter of theological knowledge, 
is distinct from the encyclopedia in our sense. The SJfSai^JJJ! 
value of the former consists in the completeness of the ciopadia, or 
matter to be imparted,* while the latter seeks to avoid 
crushing the mind beneath the weight of a mass of knowledge, and 
confusing the vision by the number of objects to be presented. It 
confines itself, instead, to the work of pointing out the road to be 
pursued. The aims of encyclopedia are not the objects sought by 
the different branches of theology, but those branches themselves. 19 
It is, of course, impossible to separate a study from its object, or 
the form from its matter, for the one conditions the other ; and, 
therefore, encyclopedia will be compelled to put on flesh, unless it 
is to become a naked skeleton. The matter, however, which it con- 

'Ueber cue zweckmassige Anwendung der Universitatsjahre. Leipsig, 1804. 

•Ueber die Bestimm. des Gelehrten u. seine Bildung durch Schule u. Universitat. 
Berlin, 1888. (The Vocation of the Scholar: The Nature of the Scholar, and its 
Manifestations. Both translated by Dr. Wm. Smith. London, John Chapman, 1848.) 

'EinL ins akad. Stadium. Gottingen, 1826. 

* Grundriss der Hodegetik od Hethodik des akad. Stadiums. Jena, 1882 ; second ecL, 
1889; third ed., 1847. 

• Vorlesungen fib. d. Studium d. Wissensohaften u. Kunste, etc Halle, 1882. 

• Abriss d. Hethodologie d. akad. Stadiums. Erlangen, 1884 (p. 16, $qq. — the older 
and more recent literature in this field). The same author has translated Van Heusde, 
Socrat. Schule, parts 1 and 2, Encyklopadie. Erlangen, 1840. 

7 Akad. Propadeutik od. Vorbereitungswissensch. zum akad. Studium. Leipsig, 1842. 
Hodegetik od. Wegweiser zur Universitat fur Studierende. Leipsig, 1852. Compare, 
also, Fritz, Vers. ub. die zu d. Studien erforderlichen Eigensohaften. Strasburg, 1888. 

"Ueber akad. Leben u. Studium. Marburg, 1846. 

* Real-encyklopadie fur protestant. Theologie u. Eirche, by J. J. Herzog, assisted by 
other Protestant scholars and theologians. 22 vols. Gotha, 1854-1868. Partially 
translated by Bomberger, of Philadelphia, 1856, $qq. Of Roman Catholic works : Jos. 
Ashbach, Allgem. Kirchen-lexikon. Frankfurt, 1846-50, 4 vols., 8vo. Wetxer and 
Welte, Kirchen-lexikon, od. EnoykL der kath. Theologie u. ihrer Hulfswissensohaften. 
Freiburg, 1846-1860. 12 vola^ 8to., with index. 

"In other words, "The object of encyclopaedia is the organism of science rather 
than its subject-matter, since it aims to discover the relations existing between the 
manifold branches of knowledge."— Habless, p. 2. 
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necte with its descriptions is only designed to aid in comprehend- 
ing the form. But inasmuch as the science is not definitely com* 
plete, being rather in process of growth, it becomes a matter of pri- 
mary importance that its ideal object should be brought into view, 
by the clear pointing out of the goal it strives to reach. This like- 
wise requires a substantial foothold, a <W? pot nov orw, without 
which the entire structure will be a castle in the air. Care must* 
however, be taken that the footstool be not regarded as the top- 
most round in the heavenly ladder, beyond which lies an infinite 
perspective. Encyclopedia thus becomes not merely "a descrip- 
tion of the circle of human knowledge as it should be, nor yet a dis- 
cussion of the character of that circle as it is ... it is the under- 
standing of what has come into being, through the recognition of 
its end' 7 (Earless, TheoL EnCy., etc., p. 459.) ( 

8BCTI0N IL 

The relation of theological encyclopaedia to the body of theolog- 
ical science is twofold ; it stands at the threshold of the course as 
Relation of ed- an ^ r oductory science, and it serves a complementary 
cyclopaedia to purpose for him who has arrived at its end, by collect- 
Theology. ^ (^^1^ tne results obtained. Upon this distinction 
in the relations it sustains to the whole course of study will, in great 
measure, depend its treatment. In the former aspect it is predom- 
inantly stimulating, methodological, working toward its object, 
which in the latter case has been attained and passed. The proof 
of every truly scientific method consists in this — that the beginning 
and the end correspond; and that what proceeds from a living con- 
ception of things and their relations, shall again lead to a deeper 
spiritual apprehension and insight of the object sought. 

This distinction has generally received too little attention in con- 
nexion with the teaching of Encyclopaedia. 1 Most of the recent 
encyclopaedias have not only attempted to introduce the student 
into the field of theology, but also to develop the science itself. In 
this regard the whole of theology is greatly indebted to Sehleier- 
macher'8 little book. 1 But all men are not Schleiermachers. He, 
liko all reforming spirits, closed an old, and at the same time opened 
a new, era. And yet that very book presents insurmountable diffi- 
culties to the beginner. An encyclopaedia for the learned (virtuosos 
was Schleiermacher's term) should certainly exist, for tbe study of 

1 See Harless, § 4, p. 2. 

• Kurze Daratellung des theol. Stadiums, etc 2d ed., Berlin, 1880. (Comp. the 
history of encycl. at the end of Part I.) (Brief Outline of •£• Hfcud, jf Tbaology 
Translated by William Farrer. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh.) 
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encyclopedia, fflte that of the catechism, can never be pertains both 
exhausted; and as exponents change with varying mag- *> tte ***J?- 
nitudes, so does encyclopaedia keep pace with science, endoftheou*- 
It forms the dial-plate to the mechanism of the clock, i * 18 ****- 
But to introduce the pupil into the deliberations of the masters, and 
allow him to participate in forecasting the future before he has 
comprehended the present, would be to reap where we should sow. 
It might, therefore, be wise to recommend that every student should 
give attention to encyclopaedia twice, provided that it be presented 
from these two points of view — the beginning and the end of the 
course. The present encyclopaedia professes to belong to the intro- 
ductory class. 1 

SECTION in. 

Methodology (Hodegetics) is applied encyclopaedia; for a true 
conception of the nature and combinations of the sci- Definition of 
ence will lead to its correct treatment; and as an ency- JfcUKxtoiogy. 
clopadic comprehension is the necessary condition of a correct 
method, so the latter demonstrates the former. 

In other words, Methodology contains " the regulative conclusions 
from the principles and historical character of a science, which are 
requisite for the process of appropriation."* These conclusions 
might be properly regarded as self-evident, were it not that many 
unpractised persons whom introductory enpyclopaedia is designed 
to aid require »ome guidance. Introductory encyclopaedia will, 
therefore, in proportion as it has comprehended its task, of neces- 
sity assume a methodological character, without finding it requisite 
to tow methodology in its wake as a supplementary and distinot 
study. For works on General Methodology (Hodegetics) see on 
Section L 

SECTION IV. 

Two dangers are to be avoided in connection with Methodology: 
first, that of failing, by reason of the numerous objects Baa,™^^ 
presented from without, to attain to a connected view treatment oc 
and an intellectual control of the subject-matter (a false MeUlodoU *J r ' 

'This distinction does not imply, however, that introductory encyclopaedia differs 
materially from the complementary. The relation is, rather, that of the germ to the 
fruit, of the school-grammar to the fully-rounded system of instruction in language. 
It furnishes the first lines toward an art which must be perfected by study. Nor 
does it imply that the masters are in the possession of an esoteric learning, while the 
pupils are obliged to content themselves with mere exoteric knowledge. The lowest 
loand upon the ladder conducts toward the highest, but no round may be overleaped. 
In science, as elsewhere, intermediate stages have their value ; and a view from be* 
neatk creates a different impression from that obtained by a view in perspective from 
above. 'Harless, p. 6. 
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empiricism); and second, that of being puffed up with the conceit 
of idealistic wisdom, which loses sight of actual life and its condi- 
tions, as ordered of God, and consequently mistakes and fails to 
realize the true object of science, and, more than all, the life-object 
of the theologian. 

Lord Bacon makes use of a suggestive figure upon this point, 
when he compares the raw empiric to an ant, the idealistic dreamer 
to a spider, and the true devotee of science to a bee. The previous 
age suffered more from the first ailment, the present languishes 
under the influence of the second. 

"Non schohe sed vit® discendum," is an old maxim. 1 The school 
and actual life are not, however, to form a contrast; for life is itself 
Life the object a school, and the school is designed to prepare for life, 
of an study. to impart life, to beget and promote life. What do we 
understand by life ? If it be explained to denote the multiplicity 
and diversity of objects among which we are placed and with which 
we are interwoven, without understanding our experience, life cer- 
tainly forms a contrast with science, whose office it is to unify this 
very multiplicity of diversity, and to seek an inward comprehension 
of the objects presented from without. But while penetrating their 
nature, it first vivifies them, and not until this has been done can 
we realize that we have hitherto been employed upon dead matter. 
Science, however, can only give life by entering into things, not by 
taking its stand, as an abstract theory, over against them. In the 
latter character it is itself dead, and its corpse-like pallor is more 
repulsive to the mind than even the diversified and fluctuating play 
of life. If the life is to assume a scientific character, it will be 
necessary that science should also live; they must react upon each 
other. Kant strikingly observes, "Ideas without observation are 
empty, and observation without ideas is blind." 

The maxim that " theory has become gray " has often been abused 
in the service of a lazy empiricism. Among medical men empirics 
Tbeoiofficai are contrasted with " rational physicians," and the term 
empiricism. i 8 applied especially to persons who are entirely governed 
by the accidental circumstances of a particular disease presented to 
their notice, and the accidental possession of remedies which, by a 
sort of mechanical routine, they have become accustomed to employ, 
and who lack the ability to rise into a higher and more legitimate 
method of treatment based on scientific diagnosis. But empirics are 
also found in theology; and their empiricism is manifested in two 

1 Comp. Herder, in the Sophron. Werke zar Fhiloe., x, p. 207, *qq. Ceteros enim 
pudeat, qui se ita litteris abdiderunt, ut nihil possint ex hia neque ad communem 
affere f ructum neque in afipectum lucemque prof erre. Oic. Orat pro Archia poeta, e. 6. 
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different directions, and from two thoroughly opposite religions 
points of view. The one is asceticaUy pious, and imagines that 
practical piety will be all-sufficient; perhaps defending itself with 
the plea that the apostles themselves were unlearned men, thus mis- 
interpreting the connexion between primitive Christianity and the 
requirements of the present age. This tendency has always found 
supporters among persons who are too indolent to study or think, or 
has been ironically advocated by the class which occupies the stand- 
point of extreme idealism, and despairs of the scientific character of 
theology. 1 The other is the philanthropic, cosmopolitan view (allied 
to the older rationalism), which restricts the duty of the clergyman 
to lecturing and enlightening the public, and, therefore, regards an 
encyclopaedic training in a normal school as possessing the highest 
value. Theological knowledge and dogmatic proficiency are thrown 
overboard. It calls for practical men. Its idea of practical Chris- 
tianity differs from that of pious empiricism, however — a proof that 
even the most trivial schemes cannot be sustained without a previ- 
ous scientific explanation. 

The bad repute into which science has been brought 
with both these classes is not, however, the fault of {JreOT^aSenoS 
science itself, but of its caricature, which constitutes *»<* learned 
the most wretched of all empiricisms, because it is veaanaj ' 
thoroughly impracticable in its nature. We refer to that dry 
learning which simply heaps up lumber, and smothers itself with 
the dust of books, without attaining to a clear consciousness of 
what it is doing, or of the object towards which study is direct- 
ed. 1 Learnedness and scholarship are unlike. There may be 
very learned persons who are unable to appreciate science; and 
although science cannot exist apart from learning, it is yet possible 

'Strauss, GlaubensL, ii, p. 626. "Theological study, formerly the means employed 
to prepare for the service of the Church, now forms the most direct road to unfitness 
for that service. The cobbler's bench, the writing-room, and any other place that is 
secure against the entrance of science, now constitute better places for preparatory 
practice for the ministry than the universities and seminaries. Religious idiots and 
self-taught theologians, the leaders and speakers of pietistic gatherings — these con- 
stitute the clergy of the future." 

•Kant (Anthropologic, p. 164) says: M There is a gigantic erudition which is yet 
cyclopean, in that it lacks an eye with which to comprehend rationally, and for a pur- 
pose, this mass of historic knowledge, the burden of a hundred camels, via,, the eye 
af a true philosophy." With reference to this mechanical knowledge, in which the 
memory does not operate as the " energy of mental retention," but simply as a store- 
house of perceptions, compare Oarblom also (Das Gefuhl, etc, p. ii,*??.): "The most 
repulsive exhibition of this kind is afforded by the spiritual office, when simply the 
tongue, hand, and foot of the clergyman are engaged in it, but not his spirit, to svr 
nothing of the Spirit of God."- 
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to display the scientific spirit in a high degree, in cases where the 
learning is confined within very narrow limits (as with a youthful 
student). Learning without scientific culture commonly wtars the 
garb of school-boy pedantry, except when it simply has the appear- 
ance of a superficial acquaintance with many studies; it at once 
dries up and inflates the mind, and, being confined within the nar- 
row boundaries of its specialty, its estimate of other branches of 
knowledge is often coarse and contemptuous. 

While, however, it is admitted that a false empiricism exists, 
whose unscientific character is manifest, even when it appears in 
the garb of learning, there is also a falsely vaunted science (1 Tim. 
vi, 20), which superciliously spreads itself under that usurped name, 
but in the end dissolves into empty vapour. The present gene- 
True method of ration should be warned against both errors, with an 
^c^sctence em P nafi k increasing with the separation which exists 
practical. between the school and actual life, and in proportion as 
the contrast between scientific theology and the practical perform- 
ance of clerical duties threatens to become irreconcilable. 1 If it be 
true, that every science which lacks sufficient support from observa- 
tion and experience resembles the soap-bubble, in which the colours 
of the light are, indeed, magnificently displayed, but which bursts 
at the slightest breath of air, it is especially true of theological sci- 
ence, which can only lay claim to the name and character of a dis- 
tinct science by reason of its living relations to religion and the 
Church. It should accordingly be required, in the interests of gen- 
uine science, that the study of theology be made practical, but 
practical in the sense that the science itself is to become action, 
that the indwelling word of life is to be made flesh, and the inhe- 
ring germ of life to produce appropriate fruit. Science must be- 
come a salt that shall penetrate the entire mass; "but if the salt 
have lost its savour, wherewith may we salt?" 

" The letter is not science ! " True; but the mind cannot dispense 
even with the letter. It must achieve its results through the 
Word, the firm, clear, living Word, not by means of idle words; 
but without the letter there can be no words, and no Word. Gen- 
uine science is as far removed from a dead materialism as from a 
dead formalism and an empty idealism. It deals with the nature 
of mind and the nature of things, and in this light it becomes at 
once both realism and idealism. The idea of science is conditioned 

1 " Is, then, the historical knot to be so solved, as that Christianity most take sides 
with barbarism, and science with unbelief f w was the question of Sohleiermacher, 
thirty years ago. Compare the preface to the Prot Klrohemeitupg fur das erang. 
Deutschland, 1954. * 
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by thoroughness, clearness, depth, free activity, and originality of 
thought, 1 in connexion with caution and soberness of judgment, as 
opposed to superficial and confused thinking, shallowness, dullness, 
servile subjection to prejudices old and new, pedantic dryness, and 
boorish narrowness. It will, moreover, maintain a steady regard 
for the purely human while pressing toward the divine. It certainly 
seems as if clearness at times detracted from depth, or depth from 
clearness; but dullness and a fluid-like transparency carried to the 
verge of shallowness, should no more be confounded with clearness, 
than a darkly-brooding, shadow-loving stupidity should be identi- 
fied with depth. Shallow-headedness finds every thing obscure that 
is beyond its comprehension, while wrong-headedness attributes the 
prof oundest depth to the very thing it fails to understand. 

It is no doubt true that he who would be eminent in science must 
confine himself to a single branch (a specialty) ; but devotion to a 
specialty should not begin too early. The general cul- Genoral tnis ^ 
ture, which itself involves progressive gradations, must tag should pro- 
precede the special. Elementary schools call the desire 06de| P eotoL 
to know into being; the gymnasial training strengthens and intensi- 
fies its character. The training, whose method was conditioned by 
the study of languages and mathematics, realizes its higher object 
in the departments of history and the natural sciences. The univer- 
sity training follows, not only to bring the whole field of science 
within the range of vision, but also to concentrate the efforts of the 
student by assigning to him a definite field of learning. Not until 
the university studies are ended is the practical preparation for 
active life in place, whether for the pastorate, or for independent 
scholarly investigations with a view to carrying forward the theo- 
retical development of science by means of authorship or academ- 
ical instruction. 

SECTION V. i 

CHOICE 07 TBS THEOLOGICAL VOCATION. 

Dan. Sohental, Die Bedeutung des gelstllchen Berufr, etc, In Stud, a. KrftX, 1858, p. 90S, sqq. ; 
Hagenbach, Ueber die Abnahme dee theol. Stadiums, In KlrobenbL fur die ref . Seawall, 1866, 
Nos. 6 and 7 ; Ibid., 1882, and Gelzer's Monatsbl., 1888, January ; Dieokhoff (Bom. Csth.), Ueber 
den Beruf u. <L Vorbereltung nun gefitl. Stande, Paderbora, 1869. 

Although the study of encyclopaedia is necessary to the theologian 
for a clear understanding of the nature of his work, it is yet proper 
to require that every person who enters thereon should have 
reached a general conception of the position he expects to occupy 

x No absolute originality is intended, but simply independent reproduction. "To 
aeoept and submit to authority," says Marheineke, " is not unworthy of an indepen- 
dent spirit Bat the mind mast reserve to itself, especially in scientific matters, the 
right to know and understand the authority in the principle of its necessity." 
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in human society, and that he should have formed a clear and satis- 
factory idea of the nature of the calling to which he gives himself 
in the exercise of his own independent choice. 

We begin with the concrete, with the individual and his relation 
to the science. What urges you to the study of theology? Die 
worldly mo- cur hie? we inquire of every candidate who is an- 
ttT ? f0 ^*J* nounced. Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores. 
Oct not sum- Neither of these can come into question here (Matt, x, 
otont ' 8, sqq.) 9 even less in our day than heretofore. Is it 

matter for complaint, that the time is over in which persons stud- 
ied theology in the expectation that they would soon receive an 
assured provision for their wants, and be able to lead a life devoid 
of care ? ' Nor is it a misfortune that theology is no longer the 
outer court through which the scholar engaged in the pursuit of 
other objects must pass in order to secure official position in the 
schools. None are compelled to become theologians, unless they 
choose. The apostle's words, "Let a man examine himself," and 
"he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself," are not without significance in this connex- 
ion also, where no mere bread-and-butter science in the usual sense 
is involved, 1 but the dispensing of the bread and drawing of the 
water of life itself.* 

1 We recommend to persons who still entertain such desires, the perusal of Valen- 
tin Andrea's glorious poem, Das gute Leben eines rechtsohaffenen Dieners Gottes, in 
Herder's Briefe fiber das Studium der Theologie (No. 49), lately published by Lau. 
rent (1865); and also the twenty-fourth of Herder's own letters. 

1 Hoc intelligamus, homlnum duo essa genera, alteram indoctum et agreste, quod 
antef erat semper utilitatem honestati, alteram humanum et politum, quod rebus om- 
nibus dignitatem anteponat. Cicero Orat. part c 26. Oomp. Ancillon, Vermittlung 
der Extreme, i, 47 ; Herder, L c : M There is scarcely one among the learned classes 
that contains so many cripples as does the clergy; necessities, poverty, ignoble am- 
bition, hundreds of miserable motives, urge people to that work, so that God is fre- 
quently obliged to accept the refuse instead of the firstlings of its kind." — The twenty- 
fifth letter : " Perhaps no study has in all ages had so few to serve it with entire faith- 
fulness, as theology ; precisely, however, for the reason that it is an almost superhuman, 
divine— the most difficult study." "He who devotes himself to the Church," says 
Daub, "and to that end studies theology, will miss his aim, if he simply desires a 
church office that he may have life, sustenance, comforts, ease, honour, etc. ; for 
while he considers the office as a means, and himself or the gratification of his desires 
as an end, he can never become a church officer, but must remain a hireling •* See 
Daub and Creuzer, Studien, ii, p. 67. 

'Archbishop Leighton speaks, in like manner, of "men ministering the doctrine of 
salvation to others, and not to themselves ; carrying it all in their heads and tongues, 
and none of it in their hearts ; not hearing it, even while they preach it ; reaching the 
bread of life to others, and eating none of it themselves."— Commentary on 1 Peter, 
eh. i pp. 10-12. 
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SECTION VL 

The resolution to study theology will be inspired more especially 
either by the influence of practical religion, or by the love of study, 
in accordance with the varying peculiarities of natural d ^^ 
endowment, and of previous training and culture. It both religion 
will be sufficient in the beginning that a disposition and Sedfiu^Sa 
desire for both- religion and learning should exist, to- itudyoi tueoi- 
gether with a general conviction that piety without ogy * 
learning is as incapable of forming a theologian, as is learning 
without piety. 

Young men who approach the study of theology do not invaria- 
bly bring from their homes an assured religious consciousness, so as 
to be able to say, with Schleiermacher, " Piety was the maternal 
womb, in whose sacred darkness my young life was nourished and 
prepared for entrance on the as yet inaccessible world*" Not all 
of them are Timothies, of whom it may be said that they have 
"known the Holy Scriptures " from their childhood (2 Tim. iii, 15), 
although such characters are not, upon the whole, very uncommon. 
It is, after all, the correct principle, that the desire to study theol- 
ogy should spring from religious impulses, even though much that 
is confused and sickly be in particular instances involved. It is the 
office of study to clear up the uncertain, and to correct the sickly tone 
of the mind. Experience has shown that an unconquerable religious 
impulse to become a minister of God whether as pastor or as mis- 
sionary has enabled many, even in advanced years, to surmount the 
difficulties which opposed their resolution; and, however supercil- 
iously the fact may be criticised (comp. § 4, note 2), it is true that 
the writer's desk, the cobbler's or the tailor's bench, have contrib- 
uted servants to the Church of whom she has no cause to be 
ashamed, while the same boast will not apply to all who have simply 
stepped from the schoolroom into theology. 

Such, however, are exceptional cases. The rule probably is, that 
with a majority of persons who have received a proper preparatory 
education, the resolution to study is formed before they come to de- 
cide upon the particular course in which they will engage. Prac- 
tical considerations have less effect upon their determination than 
theoretical; and this again is proper, provided the religious factor 
be not reduced to zero in making the decision. When religious 
motives are not ignored in such a case, a real study of theology 
serves naturally to increase their power; for scientific interest is 
as certainly conditioned by religious interest, as the religious by 
the scisatific. Each must increase with, and be nourished by, 
the other 
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Within the circle of the sciences persons may, moreover, be de- 
termined to theology by a variety of endowments. So philology 
premonition* t> ecome8 f or some the bridge into theology, while others 
\* a vocation come to it through philosophy, oratorical, or artistic 
10 theology. fpfta, or a talent for teaching. The future theologian 
may be suspected in the person who at school displays readiness in 
the acquisition or use of languages, just as a mind turned toward 
the natural sciences indicates the future physician, political econo- 
mist, or technicist. 1 

As a preliminary qualification, the existence of a genuinely scien- 
tific spirit must be considered important. The more a religious 
mind is in earnest about the determination to study, the less will it 
yield to the vagary that piety can take the place of learning; and 
the more thoroughly the studious disposition enters into science, the 
more powerful will be its conviction that a sound theology cannot 
exist without piety, since all theological truth becomes intelligible 
only in the light of religion. The sharp contrast between " pious " 
and " scientific " students can be obviated on no other principle. 

SECTION vn. 

Without anticipating the discussion of the special place belong- 
ing to the clergy (§ 17), we now include them in the category of 
teachers, whose high importance demands recognition 
2^ ar tn ^ first of all. We therefore remark that the order of 
highest in so- teachers stands first among the cultivators of man's 
ctety# spiritual nature, and is superior, in this regard, to the 

legislative and artist classes. 

This exaltation of the teaching order is, however, in no wise in- 
tended to excite learned or spiritual pride. The agriculturist and 
the soldier are likewise of great importance to the organism of 
society ; and they, too, may, in the hand of God, become an element 
of culture and development. The cultivation of the soiTwas the 
most ancient teaching of mankind, and the sword of the"warrior 

•Great importance should be attached to such natural indications; nothing is more 
hurtful than a human predestination to any study, and especially that of theology. 
The days when it was believed important to dedicate children in the cradle to God by 
devoting them to the pulpit, are probably over. But how many sons of clergymen 
adopt the paternal calling in obedience to family custom, without being inwardly 
moved thereto either by religious or scientific considerations I The inclinations of a 
child or youth are not, of course, to be held decisive in every case; but Goethe is 
probably correct when he says, "Our desires are premonitions of the abilities th»t lie 
m us, intimations of what we shall be able to perform. The things we can and wiah 
to accomplish present themselves to our imagination from without and as future - we 
feel a longing for that which we already secretly possess." Autobiography, vol. i, 
pp. 881, 882. 
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opened the earliest furrows into which the seed of culture might 
fall Commerce and manufactures became the most powerful levers 
of culture in the Middle Ages. It accordingly is a blinded judg- 
ment which conceives of the height that industrial ^,^^0^^ 
life has reached in our day, as being purely material- laoiatedorderof 
istie. The range of encyclopedic culture involves **' 
rather that such facts, however distant from the field of the- 
ology they may lie, should be estimated in accordance with their 
social importance; and to theology in particular, unless it prefers 
to perish in monastic isolation, belongs the task of comprehending 
these "secular matters" in their relations to the household of God 
and the sacred order of his kingdom, in harmony with the apostle's 
thought, " ail things are yours." (1 Cor. iii, 21.) In that divine order 
each thing is linked with every other thing, and the most material 
elements strive to become spiritualized. Accordingly, the military 
calling finds its spiritual expression in legislation, and the handi- 
craft rises to the dignity of an art; but both legislation and art rise 
above the preliminary conditions illustrated by the soldier and the 
artisan, since the former not only controls wickedness by the re- 
straints of law, but also establishes the fundamental principles of 
behaviour in the State, and the latter does not confine itself to the 
adorning of the sensual life, but, in addition, spiritualizes the sen- 
sual in harmony with its ideal character, and employs it for ideal 
purposes. 

The legends of immemorial times, and the traditions of later ages, 
have always represented artists and legislators as the spiritual lead- 
ers of mankind, and as revealers of the godlike, who derived their 
origin from heaven. 1 They, too, are teachers of man- .mentation of 
kind in a certain sense, although not in the complete teaching to art 
and highest sense; for with the one the teaching ele- ttndto « MatiOT - 
ment is subordinate to the purposes of illustration, and with the 
other it is secondary to the idea of absolute rule. Mere law has in 
itself no life; its whole importance depends upon external condi- 
tions; it can only determine the outward character of human action 
with reference to a given case. Habit and custom may enable the 
power of the law to penetrate into the depths of the moral disposi- 
tion, and from thence to put forth shoots; but law will never be 
able to develop the actual root of the moral life from within itself. 
Art, on the other hand, is uncertain and undecided in its effects. 
Every work of art is a concealed symbol, to be interpreted only 

'Odyu., xix, 179. Herod., i, 68. Plutarch, vita Lycurgi, o. 6; vita Numae, a 4, 
AnthoL graeca, It, 81. Philoetrat vita Apollonli, ri, 19. Jacobs, academiaohe Be- # 
den, i, 862. 
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by the cultured person who has been initiated into the interior life 
of art; to the uncultivated mind it remains an unexplained hiero- 
glyphic. 1 But what is beyond the ability of both law and art is 
accomplished by the living word of teaching alone. It goes down 
into the depths of human dispositions, taps every vein, passes 
through every stage of culture, addresses both the child and the 
adult; and as the magic of art calls forth a god from the rough 
block of marble, so does the powerful magic of the word bring into 
view the image of God from the undeveloped spiritual tendencies 
in man. In this regard the teacher unitfes in himself, and with in* 
creased efficiency, the functions of both legislator and artist with 
reference to the cultivation of mankind. He is the bearer of the 
divine, an administrator in the domain of holy things, a priest of 
God. Without an order of teachers men would still be in a savage 
or half-civilized state. The heritage of culture is forever secured 
and guaranteed to a people only where wise men, scholars, philoso- 
phers, orators, poets,* prophets, authors, in one word, the instructors 
of mankind have by vivid employment of the vernacular given 
their intellectual treasures to the public, and, through the medium 
of a free circulation of ideas, have developed a common conscious- 
ness, the results so gained being embodied in history for the ben* 
efit of succeeding generations. 

SECTION Vffl. 

Inasmuch as the teaching-order is preeminently the spiritual 
trainer of mankind, it follows that only a religion which has a 
body of doctrine, aicd consequently an order of teachers, will corre- 
spond to the idea ol f religion in its highest form. 

Religion (on its nature see infra, § 12), which we consider for the 
moment, in its general character, as the highest interest of man, 
su riorfty of could onlv a PP ear > in ^y period, under the three forms 
untouching of of Zavo 9 Art 9 and Teaching, discussed in the preceding 
Sn? to tow" section. The laws of ancient peoples were religioualy 
vid art. sacred ; priests and scholars were at the same time polit- 

ical and religious personages. This fact rests upon the truth that 
ideas of right have their origin in the eternal laws of reabua, ana, 

•Gruneisen, referring to Grecian art, observes very correctly: "It was the lack at 
positiveness, power, and depth, the unsettled and undecided elements in the moral 
consciousness, and its influence over the world-view and artistic conceptions of the 
Greeks, that permitted illusions and immorality to intrude up„.. .his field also and 
that in the end opposed with steadily decreasing energy the du^rior force of moral 
oorraption." Compare his treatise, Ueber das SittUche der Mldenden Kunat bei den 

Griechcn. p« !*• 

•Poets convey art and instruction through spirit anu word. 
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therefore, in the Divine; but what was true in the idea became 
perverted by the abuse of the spirit in the letter. The law can 
only represent the eternal by an inadequate comparison with the 
temporal, whose conditions are limited and modified by existing 
states. When circumstances undergo a change, the law becomes 
a dead statute. Law is moreover^ deficient in seizing upon only a 
single aspect of religion — that of unconditional obedience and the 
consequent recompense. It knows nothing of an unconstrained* 
love and enthusiasm. Upon this latter point art is in advance of 
law. It assumes the infinite (ideal), and makes that its object; but 
in the qualities in which law is too rigid, art appears entirely too 
free and unrestrained. The moral element, which appears in the 
law under the rigid form of commandment, is here entirely subor- 
dinate; it is neither desired nor allowed to become prominent, for 
fear that it might injure the purposes of art which accounts for 
the mongrel character of all didactic poetry ; but art can never 
displace doctrine, because its function is not, primarily, to teach. 

A merely nsthetio religion, a mere " worship of genius," is quite 
as deficient as a merely legal religion. The latter lacks the power, 
the former the discipline, of the spiritual element; the one is deficient 
in not providing for the free exercise of the religious disposition, 
the other in not possessing the strict principles and the impelling 
power of the ethical. 1 It follows that the doctrine, the word, in- 
struction, and sermon (didaxtf, Aoyo?, KaTrjxqoig, «wvypa) occupy 
a higher place than either law or art, the two inadequate modes of 
revealing the life of religion. Teaching possesses the ability to 
excite the entire man to action. It arouses feeling — to create it is 
beyond its ability also — develops the understanding, and gives 
direction, although not ability, to the will. . It lifts man out of the 
undecided chaos of impressions into a harmoniously-developed ra- 
tional life, and treats him as a free, self -determining nature. It is 
the "fountain of life, to depart from the snares of death" (Prov- 
erbs xiii, 14). 

SBCTOON DC 

The conclusion reached in the foregoing discussion may be his- 
torically illustrated by the Jewish, heathen, and Christian religions, 
since the development of Judaism has been chiefly in the direction 
of law, of heathenism in the direction of art, and of Christianity in 
the direction of doctrine. 

The Jews were the people under the law (ol frrd tw vdpov). The 

1 Yahi&ble observations on this point in HHmann's work, Dor Onltos dot (tains, 
,1840. 
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law was conditioned by the theocracy. So long as the latter con- 
supertority of tinned, the law retained the peculiar importance as- 
jjMteMhfiig signed to it in the Divine economy (John iv, 22). It con- 
and art uioa- tained elements (crrotgeZa) of Divine training that tended 
fntod * toward a higher development, and became a school- 

master (naidayuyds) working toward perfection (GaL iii, 24; iv, 8). 
The prophetical institution was already introduced as the necessary 
'complement of the law, and of the priesthood founded upon law. 
A still more decided turning toward doctrine is apparent after the 
Captivity. Provision for teaching is made in the synagogues, 
which, however, affords opportunity for the perversions of Phari- 
saism to vaunt themselves, until the true Teacher, sent of God, 
appears in Israel. In ancient heathenism art formed the leading 
element of religion, attaining its highest development in Hellen- 
ism (the gods of Greece).' While, however, the Jews strove in 
vain to express from the rind of the law the last drop of the juice 
of life, and the statues of gods left the heart as cold as the marble 
from which they were carved, and while only a dreamy suspicion of 
the existence of an "unknown God" pervaded the nations, the hu- 
manized divine doctrine, the Logos, the Word from heaven that 
was made flesh,' was walking quietly and humbly among men in the 
form of a servant, and scattering the seed which should produce 
the Divine regeneration of the nations. Preaching gave birth to 
faith (Rom. x, If), and faith to love, while love bloomed in the life 
that conquers death. The worship of God in spirit and in truth 
took the place of the law, and the altar of "the unknown God* 
received name and significance. 

The inter-relation of these elements should, however, be ob- 
served. In each of the religious systems to which we have re- 
ferred, the three, law, art, and doctrine, exist, although in vary- 



» "Heathenism," says Rust (Fhllos. n. Christenthum, 2 ed., p. 108), "had no lumi- 
nous teaMng in which the result of the development of its religious life was laid 
down, and it had no need for it. Instead of doctrine, it cultivates a mighty symbol- 
igm. which has emanated from its own being, a concrete representation of its relis- 
ted spirit to the senses." (Also in Grflneisen, at § 1.) "Nowhero in heathendom 
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doe* the human spirit rise above natural conceptions. In the figures of his gods the 
heathen beholds simply the form of Ms o™ being." Schenkel, Der etbiache Char- 
akter des Christenthums, in Gear's Profc MonatsbL, 1887, p. 44 ; oomp., also, p 4* . 
«The P«««n systems of religion exhaust their strength in the effort to construct a 
thoughtful and frequently artistic symboHsm. They are extravagant in ceremonial 
notation, and changeless custom* but indifferent about moral maatffertatio wd 
Zxmoerned about the eternal nature of thmgs." "• ™« 

• It is scarcer/ necessary to ooaenre that no attempt to exhaust the Logo, id- h. 
w eW*» lordo 8 ,B ' ti0W ' 7,U P ■»«•*. * 
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ing proportions and combinations. Not only does Judaism, by vir- 
tue of its worship, include artistic elements, and the law . 
stand forth in religious dignity among the heathen, but Doctrine oo-re- 
doctrine also seeks to gain acceptance with both Jews tote<1, 
and pagans. The prophetic order toiled for this among the Jews, 
as did philosophy among the Greeks. The great importance of 
Socrates consists in this, that he turned the attention of philosophy 
away from nature and toward man, that he aroused reflection upon 
moral and religious questions, and that he represented in himself 
the noblest work of art — a moral renovation. Christianity, on the 
other hand, includes in its constitution both law and hrt; for to the 
extent to which "man's highest work of art is man," 1 will appear 
the representation of a pure man, which existed in Socrates only as 
an effort, in absolute perfection in Christ, the Divine Son of man; 
hence the ideal Christ represents art's highest task. Christ, in like 
manner, came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it ; in harmony 
with which principle, it cannot be disguised that modern art and 
the public life of modern nations are essentially determined by the 
teachings of Christianity. That Christianity is not a mere abstract 
system of doctri?ie, but a living word, a higher law, and independent 
(art-) work of the Spirit, will appear from what follows. 

SECTION X. 

The teaching function of Christianity is more strongly empha- 
sized by Protestantism than by Roman Catholicism, since the latter 
elevates law and art, at least to the level of doctrine, while with 
the former doctrine holds the first place. 

In the apostolic age teaching was the leading element, most fully 
developed in the Pauline Christianity, while the Ebionitish Judaiz- 
ing Christianity retained a legal character, and Gnosticism severed 
the doctrine from its historical foundations, and carried it back into 
mythology. At a later period the body of doctrine, ^^ 

after having been speculatively and ecclesiastically de- function more 
veloped, was held in the unyielding restrictions of p^J^^m 11 
dogma, and became rigid. A theoretical legalism was than m Bom- 
developed side by side with a practical righteousness antem ' 
of works, and as the latter manifested itself, as formerly in Juda- 
ism, only in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, a supera- 
bundance of symbolic and aitistic matter was produced, which, in 
its turn, served to encourage the legal spirit. The two elements 
are combined in the established canon of the mass. The unlicensed 
sensuality of common life at last resulted again in heathenism; but 

'Ullmann, Cultus dee Genius, p. 57. 
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while art celebrated its prosperous condition in modern Rome over 
the ruins of the Apostolic Church, the restoration of the word to its 
primitive authority, and the preaching of the free doctrines of the 
Gospel, were being accomplished in Germany and Switzerland. 1 
From this time forward the sermon became the heart and centre of 
Protestant worship, to an extent which compels the admission that 
in some instances the element of teaching received undue piomi- 
nence, to the exclusion of every thing artistic, and even that doc- 
trine itself hardened into legalism, which gave rise to reactionary 
movements endangering the existence of the Protestant faith. 

SECTION XL 
Although the religious instructor belongs preeminently to Vne 
order of teachers, he is still so far to be distinguished from the sci- 
entific instructor, as religion is not bare knowledge, and therefore 
cannot be taught and acquired directly, and without the interven- 
tion of other agencies. 

The position of We have now reached that point in the field of learn- 
teache? 1 !^ ^ in % at wn * cn tne different courses and methods of study 
ouier teachers, may be distinguished from each other. With respect 
to methods of instruction the clergyman, as a teacher of adults, 
holds a position midway between the teacher of youth and the aca- 
demical professor. Being addressed to adults, his teachings will 
assume a more elaborate character, and take a higher range than 
those of the teacher of youth; but as they do not subserve a purely 
scientific purpose, they will be more popular and less purely didactic 
than those of the academical instructor. The sermon, moreover, is 
not to become a mere intellectual discourse, though the preacher 
should never cease to be a teacher.* The clergyman, in the exer- 
cise of both his catechetical and his pastoral duties, divides the 
function of training with the teacher of youth. The subject-matter 
of his instructions is determined by the peculiar nature of religion 
itself, to which we now direct attention. 

1 The Lutheran Reformation in Germany bore predominantly the character of a re* 
action against the Judaism that had intruded into the Church, while the Reformed, in 
Switzerland, was chiefly a reaction against paganism. This distinction is, however, 
only relative. Comp. Al. Schweizer in the Introduction to the Glaubenslehre der 
evang.-reformirten Kirche, Zurich, 1844. 

* u The clergyman should be both preacher and teacher of religion. It is evnn im- 
possible, in various regards, for him to be a genuine teacher, without being, at the 
same time, a preacher, and introducing one element of the sermon — illustrative di«* 
courfte— into his teaching ; and be cannot be a true preacher of religion without being 
at the same time a teacher, and basing his entire preaching upon his teaching func- 
tion, so as to connect it with, and ground it in, the doctrine itself." — K. Sack, Werth 
a. Reus d. Theologie, Sixth Discourse, p. 92. 
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sect. xn. . 

EKLIGION. 
Ihrert, Das Wesen der Religion, etc., in Tab. Zeitechr. fflr Theologie, 1835, No. 8; 
Reich, Das Schleiermachersche Religionsgefuhl, in Stud. u. Krit, 1846, No. 4, p. 846; 
Harm. Reuter, Die Religion als die Ureinheit dee Bewusstseins, in Hanov. Vierteljahrs* 
scrift, Gott, 1846, No. 4; J. P. Lange, Phil. Dogmatik, p. 185, sqq.; E. Zeller, in 
Tub. Jahrbb., 1845 ; D. Schenkel, in Herzog's Encycl., a. y., Abhangigkeitsgef uhl ; 
Tholuck, id., a. v., Gefuhl, iv, p. 704, sqq.; C. D. Kelbe, psychischer TJrsprung u. Ent- 
wicklungsgang der Religion, Brunswick, 1858 ; Carlblom, Das Gefuhl in seiner Be- 
deutung fur den Glauben (Religionsphil.) ; H. Paret, Eintheilung der Religionen, in 
Stud. u. Krit, 1855, No. 2; Jul. Kostlin, in Herzog, a. t., Religion, xii, p. 641, sqq.; 
Jena Baggesen, PhiL Nachlass, 2 vols., 1858-68 ; Jager, Was ist Religion f in Jahrbb. 
fur deutsohe Theologie, z, No. 4, p. 118, sqq.; Bobertag, Einige neuere Bestimmungen 
d. Begriffes d. Religion, id., xi, No. 2, p. 254 ; Tdlle, Die Wissenschaf t der Roligion, 
2 vols., 1865-71 ; Pfleiderer, Die Religion, ihr Wesen u. ihre Geschichte, 2 vols., 1869 ; 
Fauth, Ueber die Frdmmigkeit, in Stud. u. Krit, 1870, No. 4 ; Biedermann, Bilanz lib. 
d. rationellen Grandbegriffe der Religion, in Zeitechr. f. Wiss. Theologie, 1871, No. 1. 
(Gomp. the literature on the philosophy of religion, § 80.) 

Religion (piety, the fear of God, godliness, rn'rr nitv, <f>6(}o$ rov 
dew, eboi(3eia) is, primarily, neither knowledge nor ac- Definition of 
tion, but rather a definite state of feeling, which is to religion, 
be developed into a clear and rational consciousness through the 
exercise of intelligent reflection, and into a firmly established dis- 
position through the moral determination of the will. As the true 
principle of life, it is to permeate the whole inner man (6 lou iv- 
tywro?), and to manifest itself externally as the highest fruitage of 
human nature. 1 

An objection might be raised at the outset against the use of the 
Latin term religion (from religio), and "godliness" be suggested as 
a substitute; but if Hase's definition,' that, objectively 
considered, religion is man's relation to the infinite, and word religion, 
that, subjectively, it is the determination of human life Son" 16 ^^ 
by that relation, be accepted, "godliness" and similar it and various 
terms will be inadequate, as indicating only the subjec- othertermiu 
tive side of religion. The word " faith " is likewise not entirely 
sufficient; for, as David Schulz (Die Chr., Lehre von Glauben, 
2 ed., p. 104) observes: "In the word religion, for which the Bible 

1 0n the etymology of the word (whether from relegere, Cicero, De nat. deor, ii, 8, or 
from religare, Laotantius, Inst diy., !y, 28; or even from relinquere, M. Sabin., in 
Gellius Noctt Att, iy, 9), comp. Nitzsch, Religionsbegriff d. Alton, in Stud. u. Krit., 
i, No. 8 ; *J. Q. Muller, Ueber Bildung und Gebrauch d. Wortes Religio, Basle, 3834 ; 
C. A. Dietrich, De etymoL vocis religio, Schneeb., 1886 ; K. F. Braunig, Religio nach 
Ursprung u. Bedeutung erortert, Leipe., 1887. Also, Bohr's Krit Predigerbibl, xviii, 8, 
p. 248, sqq.; Redslob, SpraehL Abhandll. zur Theologie, Leipa., 1840, and Stud. % 
Krit, 1842, No. 2. 

, Lahrbuch der ey. Dogmatik, 1888, 8 2. 
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has no special term, bat which in the New Testament is generally 
represented by irfori? and morevuv> w» conoeive of all the rela- 
tions of man to God in their entirety and their connexions with 
each other. The fear of God, trust in God, love, reverence, piety, 
hope, all express definite and particular relations of the rational 
creature towards the Deity, and therefore constitute separate feat- 
ures of religion." However inadequate this term may be, there- 
fore, when the object is to illustrate a decided piety, it is yefcen- 
venient and even indispensable, whenever choice or necessity com- 
pels a more general discussion, as in scientific exposition. 

Thus much on the word. With reference to its interpretation, it 
is to be observed that the older method, dating from Buddssus, 
by which "religio" is taken as equivalent to "modus Deum cog- 
noscendi et colendi," has been shaken in both its members by the 
more recent definition, which, according to Schleiermacher, 1 denies 
that religion is either bare knowledge or action. 

1. It is not simply knowledge. Cicero's derivation (from relegere), 
and, to some extent, the scriptural and popular usage' 
merely knowi- (nlrr n;^, knlyvwjt$ rov kvqIov), seem to justify the ren- 
*^ dering of religion by "knowledge," inasmuch as it may 

be both taught and learned. But, practically, religion presents a 
somewhat abnormal appearance among the courses of study in an 
institution of learning; and it cannot be said, with the same pro- 
priety, that a student is a good religionist as that he is a good 
philologist, mathematician, geographer, eta The maxim that re- 

1 GlaubensL, i, § 8. Schleiermacher, however, was neither the first nor the only 
person who regarded religion as a matter of feeling. Without recurring to the 
earliest period and to mysticism, we may notice that Zwingle defined religion to be 
devotion to God, hence an inclination and determination of the feelings, (De vera 
relig., p. 51 ; Vera religio vel pietas haec est, quae uni solique, Deo haeret) Among 
moderns the emotional theory, with various modifications, has been adopted by 
Herder, Jacobi, Lavater (Biographic von Gessner, iii, p. 151), Olodius, Fries, de 
Wette, Twesten, Benj. Constant, and, with special thoroughness, by Elwert The 
philologist, J. G. Hermann, expresses similar views (in his oration at the jubilee of 
the Leipsic reformation, p. 6) : Non enim mentis, sed pectoris est pietas ; and also 
Bulwer (England, 1, 2), " Religion must be a sentiment, an emotion, forever present 
with us, pervading, colouring, and exalting all." An additional question concerns the 
adequacy of the term " feeling" itself, which must be settled by what follows in 
the text 

• It is evident, however, that the exercise of reflection and the scrupulous exami- 
nation into questionable features, which are involved in the term religio, in their riro 
direct attention to a state of feeling that lies at the basis of all such questionings. 
The knowledge, moreover, to which the Scriptures refer, is a practical heart-knowl- 
edge. It is also significant that the Hebrew regarded the heart (n|) as the seat of 
knowledge. 
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kgion is a concern of the intellect is, moreover, subject to various 
interpretations. The lowest view would be that which it ii not bare 
makes it a mere matter of memory, which is often done ^JSnndfid 8 in 
in practice. The memory should certainly not be ex- the memory, 
eluded, for all positive religion rests upon tradition, and religious 
instruction properly begins with impressing on the memory the 
facts of religion and its truths as conveyed in proverbs, hymns, eta 
This, however, must be regarded simply us a method of reaching 
the heart, in which the scattered seed is to take root and grow, so 
as to exert an influence over the dispositions and the character. 
Such one-sided cultivation of the memory, and the contentment with 
such religious knowledge, constitutes a dead orthodoxy. 

Another doctrine advocates a different view. Religion is not to 
engage the memory alone, but is to be received into the understand- 
ing and wrought over by it. Some try to improve on n te ^ ^^ 

this by substituting: the word reason, though they often knowledge, ai 

xi_ j x a- i xi. i • ii grounded In 

mean the understanding simply, t. &, the logically an- toe under- 



alytio and synthetic faculties of the mind, or also a 
sound common-sense, which, without being conscious of its proc- 
esses, instinctively discovers the right. No sensible person will 
deny that understanding is necessary in all things, and religion 
among the rest, and the Scriptures concur in attributing proper dig- 
nity to this faculty." Experience teaches, however, that bare intel- 
lectual knowledge is by no means identical with religious knowledge. 
The work of the understanding in the field of religion is strictly crit- 
ical, and, therefore, negative. It strips off the robes of figurative 
speech from religious conceptions, guards against misapprehen- 
sions and stupidity, and, like a current of fresh air, becomes a 
healthful corrective to religious feeling; but there is unceasing 
necessity that it be confined within its proper limits and reminded 
that the infinite cannot be embraced within the range of finite 
ideas. An exclusive tendency to cultivate the understanding con- 
stitutes a false rationalism. 

Science, however, presses its claims from a third point of view. 
In opposition to both a formal orthodoxy and an intel- it is not a 
lectual rationalism, it contends that religion belongs SJIJ^dge 11 ^! 
to the department of a higher knowledge. It takes the absolute, 
exclusive possession of the term reason, and declares that religion 
belongs to the field of the thinking spirit, whioh mediates all con- 

1 Jesus was pleased when the scribe answered him "discreetly" (vowexfif), Mark 
xii, 84; and St. Paul counsels Christians to be children in malice, but men in under- 
standing. 1 Cor. xiy, 20. The Old Testament, likewise, connects the religious dispo- 
sition with the understanding (n>2l)» Pro?* be, 10, and elsewhere. 
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trusts, and penetrates and energizes all things (knowledge of the 
absolute). Not the dead conception, but the living idea, forms 
the element in which religion lives. Short-sighted understanding 
cannot penetrate to the highest ideas of reason. We agree to this : 
but we question whether reason as here described is innate to the 
mind, instead of being the product of the feelings and the under- 
standing — a resultant higher unity of the two. It is a further ques- 
tion whether the grasping of this idea or whatever phrase may be 
applied to it is itself religion and eternal life, or whether reason 
as thus conceived is not rather a mere phantom of the mind, so long 
as it is not the reflex of a profound personal feeling and experience. 
As the word reason is, with rationalists, often merely a sort of 
Sunday suit in which ordinary understanding clothes itself, so the 
same word serves with idealists to conceal an arbitrary poetizing 
fancy, which is incapable of satisfying either the feelings or the 
understanding. 1 That imagination in its proper character is not 
the source of religion will be universally conceded, although it 
must be allowed, like every other faculty, to share in the religious 
life.' 

The following general considerations should be brought to bear 
against the assumption that religion is merely an intellectual 
affair: — 

1. If religion were simply this, it would follow that knowledge 
Evidence that an< ^ right thinking concerning it would determine the 
religion to not measure of piety. Our own age ought to be more 
product of the pious than former ages, philosophers than the public, 
intellect men ^ an women) adults than children. Why was sal- 
vation transmitted through the Jews, rather than through the 
schools of Greece ? Why did God conceal it from the wise men 
of this world, and reveal it to babes and sucklings? Why did the 
renaissance of learning simply prepare the way for the Reforma- 
tion, instead of completing it? Why is the finely-cultured Erasmus 
eclipsed by Luther, his inferior in culture ? 

2. If knowledge were to constitute religion, the Church (com- 
munion of believers) would possess no value, and must become 
transformed into a community of the learned, or school The dif- 
ferent degrees of learning among its members would produce an 

1 Comp. 0. A. Thilo, Die Wlssenschaftlichheit der modern sn speculativen Theologie 
in ihren Principien beleuchtet, Leipsic, 1861— a book that deserves to be noticed, 
despite its prudish bearing towards all religions speculation, since it urges soberness 
and watchfulness. 

• Ullmann has. beautifully developed this idea in Theol. Aphorisxnen, in Stud u. 
Krit, 1844, p. 417, sqq. 
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esoteric and an exoteric class, so that "many men of many minds w 
might be said of this community, but not "one heart and one soul." 
If such descriptions are heard even now, it is the result of the fact 
simply, that in the Church undue importance has been attached to 
learning, and theology has been allowed to supplant religion. Sec- 
tarianism and controversial tendencies have their origin chiefly in a 
false assertion of the claims of knowledge, and in a lack of purity 
and simplicity of faith. 1 

8. If thinking and investigation constituted the peculiar organs 
. of religion, their exercise ought to produce religious satisfaction, 
and religious inspiration ought to reach its highest energy during 
the process of thinking ; and in like manner religion should decrease 
in moments when the faculty of thought is impaired or restrained, 
e. g., in old age,' and upon the sick and dying-bed, while the truth 
is, that, under precisely such circumstances, it often appears in its 
highest perfection. The emphasis placed upon thinking is mis- 
placed ; for in the vocabulary of religion the emphasis rests rather 
upon feeling. When the Quietists asserted that the most perfect 
prayer is that in which thought has no place, they were guilty of 
exaggeration verging upon the absurd ; but a prof ounder truth 
lies at the basis of the apparent absurdity, which is wholly over- 
looked by those whose views would reduce even prayer to a mere 
arithmetical example. 

II. Religion is not merely action. The idea that re- Religion not 
ligion is altogether a doing, a moral determination of merely actton - 
the will, has even more support than that which identifies it with 
knowledge. " If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them " 

1 A fact stated by an old Reformed Theologian, Keckermann, is generally forgotten 
(he himself overlooked it occasionally), namely, that theology is not simply a disci- 
plina contemplatrix, but also operatrix. See AL Schweizer's Ref. Dogmatik, p. 108. 
The members of the general synods of Bergen, beginning with A. D. 1680, were, 
on the same principle, required to pledge themselves to the studium pietatis as 
well as the studium orthodoxies. The excessive importance attached to the so-called 
Confessions is evidently owing to the misconception that religion has its seat in the 
cavities of the brain instead of the chambers of the heart, or that it may be preserved 
in formulas, as anatomical subjects are preserved in alcohol 

1 For a remarkable psychological proof of the fact that religious ideas are capable 
of being clearly present to the consciousness, independently of other processes of 
thought, and even under circumstances when the power to think is departing, comp. 
John Spalding's Life of his Son, O. L. Spalding (Halle, 1804), p. 188, *qq., note, and 
alto the death of Schleiermacher, in W. von Humboldt's Briefe an eine Freundin, ii t 
p. 239. Schenkel's remark is, therefore, of great force : " The religious consciousness 
h infinitely gi eater than the world-consciousness, even as God is infinitely greater than 
the world ; and it, therefore, contains a fountain of inexhaustible power and perennial 
MNafort" -Dogmatik, *, p 1*8 
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(John xiii, 17.) It is sustained also by the expressions nirr ^n, Mdj 
rov icvplov, mhy, ^ijaKeta, Sepaneia, Ipyo, tcapnds, etc., religio (in the 
sense of conscientiousness), and by popular usage, according to 
which a pious person is the same as one who is good or upright 
(diiuuos), and which conceives of virtue and godliness as being iden- 
tical There are, however, different methods of conceiving religion 
as confined to the sphere of action. The lowest view, a counterpart 
of that which places it in the memory, regards piety altogether 
Not action in as a work to be outwardly performed (opus operatum), 
S^JJJJJJ^ a mere dead, mechanical doing. It is evident that this* 
ing of works, does not deserve the name of religion. It is to be 
observed, on the other hand, that they who contemplate religion 
chiefly with the understanding ', generally identify it with moral- 
ity (the Kantean, rationalistic view), or, at any rate, regard as 
essential to religion only such elements as will promote the moral 
Beiiirton not autonom y °* reason. A higher view (corresponding to 
identical with the speculative theory, among those who assign religion 
morality. ^ ^ mte u ec ^ makes religion an internal activity, or 

an action of the spirit in us. If the latter expression be not a mere 
speculative phrase, behind which moral indifference may hide, it 
may be understood, in the Christian sense, as a work of the Divine 
Spirit in us, and therefore as equivalent to " regeneration." The 
supporters of this opinion add that at bottom piety is concerned to 
Not identical bring about the improvement or sanctification of our 
posed spiritual dispositions and our walk ; so that here rationalism and 
activity. pietism agree in the practical demand that religion must 

produce results. To insist upon religious action does not, however, 
constitute a proof that religion ( in its last analysis is action. In 
opposition to this view we present the following: — 
•mereasonstor 1. While religion and morality coincide in their high- 

distinguisbing egt development, so that a true religion without morality 
religion ana * * y lt . 

morality. and a true morality without religion are equally incon- 

ceivable, 1 they are yet clearly distinguished in their details as well 

'Rothe (Anfange der Christlichen Kirche, p. 21) remarks: "A complete morality, 
which is not in its positive aspects substantially religions, does not exist In the 
same proportion in which morality should not hare acquired the certainty of religion 
(the certainty of conscious dependence upon God) would its development as morality 
be deficient." Kym (Die Weltanschauungen und deren Consequenzen, Zurich, 1864, 
p. 9) : "A religion that should not pass over into morality, and through this into life, 
would be a centre without circumference, therefore a half, and accordingly untrue, 
unreal religion. A morality that should have no connexion with the Deity would bo 
without depth and without a last (?) central point . . . The morality which separates it- 
self from religion is likely to become self -righteousness and self-satisfaction, because it 
lacks provision for the judgment of self. Hence faith is the creative reason of love.** 
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as their general character. A genuine piety is found to exist in 
which the moral element leaves much to be desired, but which can- 
not be justly rated as hypocrisy ;• and there are many poorly- 
behaved and ill-bred children of God who yet know that God is 
exercising discipline over them, and submit to his authority. This 
was true of David and other Old Testament characters. Without 
this presumption it becomes impossible to understand the Old Test- 
ament as a whole, 1 and also the Middle Ages, with their profound 
apprehension of God and their boundless immorality. 

The period of the Reformation and modern pietism might also 
famish illustrations of this point.' On the other hand, Morality and 
the piety of many is put to shame by the existence of J^* 1011 f0 ^JJ 
a praiseworthy and correct morality, which has grown separated. 
boyond a mere legality, and become moral self-respect and self- 
control, in a measure compelling approval and admiration, which 
yet lacks the sanctions and the impulse of religion; i. «., a definite 
relation towards God and eternity. This applies not only to the 
stoicism of the ancients, but also to the categorical imperative of 
Kant, and the morality of cultivated persons in our day. While, 
therefore, morality and religion belong together, and in their ulti- 
mate development must coincide, they may yet be logically distin- 
guished, and bear a separate character in the lower stages of their 
development even in actual life. It is, however, the mark of a 
truly religious disposition, that, when moral imperfection or sin is 
recognized, it should be acknowledged as sin, and as a wrong com- 
mitted against God (" I have sinned against heaven and in thy 
sight," Luke xv, 21); and that the soul should bow before God, and 
humble itself and repent. Morality without religion knows nothing 
of sin as such, but recognizes only moral deficiency; and it therefore 
substitutes "self -improvement" for repentance. Sin and repent- 
ance are religious-ethical ideas. 

2. Morality presupposes capacity, developed by practice, and 
evidencing itself in a series of moral actions or denials. _^ jiori*. 
Religion is original power, original spiritual life, and is inai spiritual 
concentrated upon a single point. It stands related to pow€r * 

'All objections against the moral character of the patriarchs are founded on this 
misconception. 

9 What a contrast exists between the spiritual songs and the passionate polemical 
writings of Angelus Silesius (Scheffler) ! a contrast so great as to apparently require 
that two different persons be assumed in explanation of their authorship (comp. Kahl- 
ert, Ang. Siestas, Breslau, 1853, conclusion). A similar contrast is presented by the 
Lutheran poet Fhilfp Nioolai, whose hymns breathe a profound piety, while his con* 
trorersial works bear witness to a morality by no means refined (comp. Schweuer, 
Prot Oentroldofwi, p. 584). 
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morality as genius to talent in the sphere of art. Men of genins 
may exist who possess a rich fund of intellectual conceptions, but 
who nevertheless are exceedingly awkward in the application of 
technical rules, while others may work in obedience to the highest 
rules of art to represent utterly commonplace ideas; and a similar 
distinction holds good between morality and religion. The real 
master, of course, is he whose talent has become subservient to 
genius, and impregnated by it. 

3. Moral action is determined by the external conditions of life, 
Monu action and its range is confined within the limits of such con- 
uutward^n- ditions. The castaway cannot employ his morality in 
ditiont. the solitude of his island, unless moral self-respect 
should become for him a mode of worship, and thus idolatry supply 
the place of religion. The religious life, on the contrary, may ap- 
pear in its highest perfection under circumstances of quiet seclusion 
from the world. 1 Anchoretism, like Quietism, is a morbid phenom- 
enon; but it arises from the truth that a religious person, unlike the 
merely moral man, has occasional need of solitude ; and the ideal 
element in such phenomena can be properly estimated only from a 
religious point of view. 

4. The moral life needs no worship ; the moral action constitutes 
Beiigion r»- its cult. The religious life likewise finds expression 

Sanson*?™ m action : " Bv their fruits ve sha11 know them." But 
its expression, it seeks, in addition, to manifest itself symbolically in 
words and imagery. It seeks to express itself in prayer, to portray 
itself in art, to communicate itself to others, and, when rejected by 
them, to commune with God himself. It was because of this that 
the conduct of Mary Magdalene was incomprehensible to the pro- 
saic company of banqueters; and similarly a rational morality still 
asks, "Why this waste?" whenever the religious life finds expres- 
sion without regard to utility: "The money might be given to the 
poor," etc. A community founded simply on morality would not, 
as Kant conceived, exhaust the idea of the Church. It could onl) 
have either a negative tendency, like a temperance union, or an in 
structive purpose, as in schools of morality and lectures, which, 
however, are no longer necessary to the advanced learner, or, finally, 
it must aim at practical results in the outward life (benevolent and 
mutual aid societies). The Church-union is grounded in a totally 
different want, and it is a misconception of the religious idea to re- 

*In the exercise of religion man is primarily concerned for himself; he alone Is in* 
rolyed therein, in his relation towards God. In this he is alone with his God. . . . For 
this very reason the Tiew that religion in itself is the relation of the individual to the 
community, or of the community to the individual, is erroneous. Schenkel, Lap. 156. 
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gard a congregation of worshippers as belonging to any of the above 
classes. Are prayer and the sacraments simply means for the pro- 
motion of virtue ? and are they necessary only to the weak ? Let it 
be remembered that the ideal of the Church' is not the ecdesia mil- 
items, but the ecclesia triumpham, the glorified community of 
heaven, which is exalted above all conflict. Religion is not only to 
accomplish something for God, but to receive something from him 
(the idea of grace), and is ultimately to rejoice in God, and find its 
perfect rest and satisfaction in him (the idea of glory). 

5. Morality is based on the ideas of independence and self -deter* 
mination; religion on those of dependence and direc- M0 raiity fa 
tion from above. The two do not exclude each other, *»»«* on mde- 
and are even necessarily conjoined, though they may K^o^on d* 
be separately considered. The religious element may p 611 *****- 
predominate at one time, and the moral at another, in the life of 
every individual, and as the result of his circumstances and dis- 
position. The most perfect state, however, is that in which religion 
transfigures morality, and in which the moral attests the religious 
character. 1 

III. Should religion, then, be considered a matter oi feeling f 
Loud protest is raised against this view. Baumgarten- . _.. 
Crusius has most forcibly included the various objec* is religion root- 
tions to it in the sentence, "No one who understands ® dmftelu, * ? 
himself, and who is concerned to attain to an assured and definite 
life, will make feeling the basis of religion.' 9 ' The problem pre- 
sented will be solved, however, if we set the idea of religious feel- 
ing in a clear light, and show that a "definite and assured life" 
may exist in connexion with it when properly understood. 

A clear apprehension of this subject is certainly necessary, for 
the name of religious feeling is not due to all that lays claim there* 
to.* It will be needful, first of all, to exclude the sensuous feeling, 

1 "Although religion and morality are two noble buds upon a single stalk, they have 
nevertheless their respective shoots and crowns. For religion is nothing else than a 
conscious life-connexion with God, a conscious dependence of the finite spirit upon th* 
infinite. The flower could not lose the feeling of connexion with its roots, were it> 
like man, capable of feeling. Religion is in a derived sense only a matter in which 
the thinking and volitional spirit is concerned ; primarily, it is the feeling of the re- 
lations our life sustains to God." — Tholuck, Gespr&che uber d. vornehmsten Glaubens- 
fragen der Zeit, Halle, 1846, p. 60. 

•BinL in die Dogmatik, p. 64. 

•Steffens beautifully remarks: "While the term 'feeling* maybe indefinite, and 
not entirely appropriate, thu feeling (of Schleiermacher) was more comprehensive; it 
contained a life and consciousness of its own, and designated the saand ground of tit 
mm «Hpm."--GhriBtliche BeligfonsphiL, p. 11. 
3 
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to which some have applied the term sensibility. 1 It would bo 
M dangerous to assume that the most impressible, emo- 

ins not mere tional, sensually and intellectually excitable persons are 
sensibility. on t ^ at 3^0,,,^ the most pious. They who are unable 
to conceive the subject in a different aspect from this are entirely 
justified in rejecting a religion of feeling at the outset, and taking 
refuge in a religion of action. Spalding's essay, On the Value of 
the Religious Feelins:, will continue to assert its force against such 
defenders of sentimentalism, even though, like many others, he fails 
to comprehend the true nature of feeling. That Schleiermacher, 
the keen dialectician, whose sermons have even been described as 
icy-cold, should have advocated mere sensibility, can be asserted 
only by persons who are determined to misunderstand. Nor is cbs- 
neiiffioiu not ^** c feeling intended. A certain relation of art and 
the same as aea- poetry to religion cannot be denied; but it would be 
tiietic feeling. ven t ure80me to assert that all who are unable to appre- 
ciate art, or, more boldly still, who are not endowed with creative 
imagination,' are thereby unfitted for religion; or, on the contrary, 
to maintain that the greatest poet, painter, or, possibly, even the 
most eminent actor, is therefore the most pious man. We are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that often the devotees of the beautiful and 
the priests in the service of genius resemble the parasitic plants, 
which fix themselves upon the sacred blossom of religion, and ex- 
tract from it the life-giving sap;' while, on the other hand, th# 

1 The usage upon this point is, apparently, not yet settled. It is as allowable to 
speak of a sensibility for religious and material things, as of feeling for them. We 
shall not err greatly, however, if we consider sensibility as excited more particularly 
by impressions received from without, while feeling is a spiritual faculty that is rooted 
in the inmost depths of our being. Hence it might be more proper to attribute sensi- 
bility than feeling to brutes. Sensibility is more especially related to the perceptive 
faculty, and to the individual object upon which it is engaged (thus, the eye is sensi- 
ble of the entering ray of light) ; in feeling, the subject and the object are more inti- 
mately combined (I feel myself blessed). In this view we coincide with C&rlblom, 
who finds in sensation single points of contact between the subject and the object, 
while in feeling he discovers the collective relations between the two — " the collective 
impressions made upon the subject by the object as a whole," or " the uplifting of the 
subject through the ideal power of an object " (inspiration). Comp. p. 2 ; also, Twee* 
ten, Einl. zur Dogmatik ; Kym, 1. c, p. 5. 

* Ullmann, L c, makes the just observation that " feeling and imagination, although 
they connect in the unity of the spirit and condition, and excite each other, are yet 
not one and the same." 

• An evidence of this is found, upon the one hand, in the degenerate romancing of 
a Zacharjas Werner ; and, on the other, in the observations of a now defunct " Young 
Germany." The course which the young German school of poetry believed itself com- 
pelled to adopt, in its reaction against an overwhelming romanticism, serves, however, 
to illustrate also the damage inflicted upon poetry when it is separated from religion. 
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fulness of religious life, existing side by side with imperfect forms of 
art and a neglected aesthetic culture, justifies us in overlooking such 
deficiency. What else gives attractiveness to a badly-modelled 
image of some saint, or endows the excruciating church music of an 
assembled village congregation with the power to edify, nay, to 
excite prof oundest emotion ? We would not approve the bad taste 
which, under the influence of religious zeal, appears to have con- 
spired against whatever is beautiful. An unaesthetio piety, and 
that miserable absence of taste which is so often commended as 
being originality, are assuredly more hurtful than beneficial to re- 
ligion. Who would venture to assert, however, that a lack of 
religious feeling in Zinzendorf is evident, because he sometimes 
wrote verse m bad taste, or in Abraham a Santa Clara, whose 
preaching was of a like character ? Such men have religion, but 
they lack the sense of beauty ; a proof that the two are different. ' 

But are religious and moral feeling identical ? They are certain- 
ly closely related, and touch upon and interpenetrate Ren^g ^^ 
each other. It is possible, however, to distinguish the identical with 
two in thought, for the purpose of scientific inquiry, in "^ ^' 
the same way as has been done with religion and morality them- 
selves. The moral feeling manifests itself more particularly in its 
negative aspects as tact, and on the positive side as impulse or in- 
stinct. The substance in which it adheres is conduct — the doing 
of things, or leaving them undone. It impels or restrains. Relig- 
ious feeling is self-centred, and finds its satisfaction in itself. It is, 
in short, the sacred chamber of our inner being , that ddvrov of the 
soul, in which all earthly changes cease to agitate, together with all 
opposition of desire and aversion, within whose limits the merely 
sensuous has its range. This inner sanctuary,' which is first disclosed 

1 Kahler, Sittenlehre, p. 239, distinguishes in a similar way between the religious 
feeling, and the pathological or esthetical. 

"The internal oasis of life, the Ego, in which are comprehended all distinctions in 
their individual simplicity and their concrete lack of dissimilarity, must be regarded 
as the soil and ground of religion." — Deinhardt, Beitr. zur reL Erkentniss, Hamb., 
1844, p. 6. "Religion is and must remain an immediate influence, a something that 
lies as near to man as do the impressions which are made upon the senses by the 
outer world. If, for this reason, religion be defined as the ' feeling of dependence,' a 
real truth will be conveyed, provided a spiritual feeling is understood thereby ; for in 
matters relating to the spirit there can be no reference to sensuous impressions."— 
Fritze, Ideen zur Umgestaltung der Kirche, Magdeb., 1844, p. 2. We can readily ap. 
prove of the substitution of the term heart for feeling (in popular language), as being 
justified by scriptural usage, and including both the intellectual and the moral ele- 
ments (3J). " The assurance with which genuine culture retains words like heart in 
their higher significance, despite the definitions of the sciences, unquestionably rests 
upon the assumption (hat the animal life is the counterpart of human being, even as 
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to the penitent alone — this heaven in the soul, whence shine the 
stars of faith, and love, and hope, to cheer the darkness of oui 
night — this anchor that holds firm, upon which every thing depends 
and must depend if it shall not founder in the current of fleeting 
time — is religious feeling. 

We designate it more closely as the feeling of dependence ; that 
ReUrionafeei- ^ dependence upon God, the Infinite One. Objections 
ing of depend- are raised against this also. It is said, " The very dogs 
tnce upon God. j iaye ^ f ee || n ^ f dependence !" — a cynical reflection, 
which is beautifully disposed of by Matt, vii, 6, and xv, 21-28. 
Comp. Isa. i, 3, and Athenag. Apoloog. for Christ., p. 16 (ed. Oxon). 1 
Dependence is construed to mean servility, and the saying of Jan- 
sen, " Dei servitus vera libertas," or of our Lord in John viii, 32, is 
forgotten. We likewise discover a twofold character in religious 
feeling — a discouraging (humbling) and an encouraging (exalting) 
element; but in their inmost nature the two are one. Even the 
feeling of liberty and of communion with God must be derived 
from God; and St. Paul's exclamation, " I can do all things through 
Christ, which strengthened nie," is as thoroughly pervaded by the 
sense of dependence as that other word, " Without me ye can do 
nothing."* To be dependent is equivalent to being conditioned 

the former finds its counterpart in the organism of the visible body ; or, that in this 
life, at least, the anatomical and physiological organization corresponds to the spirit- 
ual forms of the human soul, that it was constructed far and determined by it, so that 
it still conveys the shadowy image where the soul itself has fled. From this point of 
view the cultivated person, whom we request to undertake an explanation of the idea 
heart, will describe it as the centre, or the pulse ; or, better still, as the proper source 
of our entire inner life." — Steffeusen, Dos menschl. Hera u. d. Philosophic, in (Seizor's 
Monatsabl., 1854, p. 281. 

1 Deinhardt, L c, p. 9, strikingly observes : " The genius of religion lies in the rec- 
ognition of our limitations and our nothingneu. The limitation does not of itself 
lead to religion, for the very beasts would in that case become possessed of religion ; 
but the consciousness of our limitations involves at the same time the recognition of 
the infinite, and of our relations to the infinite.'* And Carlblom writes (I c, p. 180) : 
" The feeling of unqualified dependence, freed from pantheistic and Pelagian elements, 
can only work advantage to our time, as a scientific principle." 

'Kahler's remark is therefore correct (Sittenlehre, p. 824): "In their relation to 
God or the absolute, dependence and communion hold the same position ; they are 
inseparable. Upon what is such communion based, if it be not upon dependence t 
We do not invite him to fellowship, he colls us ; and we attain to the feeling of com- 
munion with him only through that of dependence upon him ; through the fear of 
God to the love of God." Comp. Nitzsch, System of Christ. Doct., p. 18, "There is 
nothing religious in free consciousness but the consciousness that we are free through 
God and in God ; that is, dependent on him." Kahler nevertheless endeavouis to 
limit the idea of dependence, against which see Elwert, p. 79, *qq. It may oe true 
that, with Schleiermacher, the feeling of dependence is connected with pantheistic 
assumptions* but if so, the attacks of criticism should be directed simply against hif 
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and determined by an outward power, as is sufficiently apparent in 
the relations that exist between men. Who so dependent upon 
others as he whose life is interwoven in such a way with another life 
as to justify the language, "Without thee I cannot live?" The 
religious man depends on God in this sense, that he cannot be with- 
out God, that his life is guided and controlled by God, and that he 
knows himself to be so determined and controlled. It is impossible 
to see how such a feeling of dependence can impair or negative our 
freedom. It is, on the contrary, itself the highest freedom. 

If we have been successful in isolating religious feeling in the 
way of analysis, so that it becomes available for scien- r^ gyntheaia 
tifio observation in a pure and unmixed form, it will °* religious 
now be required that, in the way of synthesis, we shall oar other mo- 
again connect it with the faculties of the soul, by which, nltteSa 
and through which, it finds expression. The "theory of feeling" 
is not antagonized simply because its opponents misconstrue the 
term, but because they deduce the radically erroneous conclusion 
that feeling alone is implicated therein, and that cognition and ac- 
tion are excluded by the fact that they are not made the immediate 
seat and organ, of piety. A "definite and assured" life would, of 
course, be impossible, if religion were so restricted to the feelings 
as to never venture out of its sanctuary, either into the light of 
knowledge, or into the fresh air of active exertion. As the germ 
contains within itself the principle of development, so the nature of 
healthy religious feeling involves the disposition to strive for the 
attainment of clearness on the one hand, and of steadiness, firmness, 
and thoroughness on the other. The infant in the manger grows 
to maturity, and becomes the light and joy of the world. K&hler 1 

methods of deduction, not against the principle itself. Nor can we acknowledge that 
the feeling of dependence is " wanting in the moral element " (Sohenkel, in Herzog's 
EnoykL, p. 64). What is ooadfaue, the source of rdtgiou* morality, but the ethical 
outworking of the feeling of dependence t or sacrifice l or the devotion of lore? 
moral self-denial t humility t When Biedermann (Dogmatik, p. 82) observes that the 
necessary correlative of M liberty in God," that is, in an ''infinite dependence," is 
"freedom from finite dependence," that is, "from the world considered as world," he 
is simply stating in speculative language what we have expressed merely as a dictum 
of experience. In the same connexion that author gives some noteworthy observa- 
tions concerning the interrelation between God, the infinite, and man, the finite spirit, 
and also concerning the "correlation of revelation and faith," although we find it im- 
possible, from our point of view, to accept his conclusions. 

'OhristL Sittenlehre, p. 195. Gomp. also Dav. Schulz, Vom Glauben, p. I IS: 
"When a person has attained to selfeonsciousness, he cannot avoid observing the 
movements of his feelings, which at first are possibly involuntary, and, as it were, pas- 
sive, but which he will now elevate, by his free activity, into a condition of greaVi 
clearness, and consequently into convictions!" 
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strikingly remarks: "From feeling, a* it sends forth its roots, pro- 
ceeds the more definite activity which is termed thought, and desire 
BaUgiou* feel- when it grows the bud." It connects itself with the 
^ttJJJjj**"!*- understanding, and thereby attains to clearness; it joins 
understanding with itself the power of tfoe will, and thus acquires 
and wax steadiness and firmness. The knowledge that is rooted 
in religious feeling, and supported by it, is religious faith. Faith, 
in its turn, is capable of a further development, and ripens toward 
a state of, as yet, conditioned sight. The moral power arising from 
religious feeling manifests itself in analogy with faith in the form 
of conscience, 1 and develops into moral disposition or firmly-estab- 
lished religious-ethical principle, ultimately resulting in that cer- 
tainty of action, that devotion to virtue, which is the highest 
expression of true liberty. 

Religious feeling should become a conscious feeling. The relig- 
BeUgtous feel- ious feeling has correspondent religious conceptions, 
Se ^maginj^ an ^ ^th reference to these receives aid first from the 
tfcm. imagination, which clothes the conceptions in figurative 

garb. " It is the sculptress who collects the heavenly treasure into 
earthen vessels." * The understanding comes to its, support in the 
service of imagination, arranging the figurative conceptions, and 
combining them into a whole. Thus arise mythology and mythol- 
ogizing symbolism, bare, or more refined; and the greater the 
supremacy acquired by logical sequence over the original fresh and 
vivid poetical conceptions in such a system of symbolism, the less 
will it be able to satisfy the reason, which seeks to discover a higher 
BatljKm m unity. It will be only a shell, a dry skeleton, from 
Athre with re- which the life has departed. It is the office of reason 
ugtoiu feeling. tQ recognfe^ by virtue of its ideal nature, the eternal 
character of the contents of the feelings, though given under a finite 
form, and to combine and reunite in a higher unity the elements dis- 
tinguished by the understanding. While unable (supra) to regard 
reason as the source of religion, we yet consider it the pure mirror 
(reflex) of all that has its birth in the feelings ; it is reason that 
catches and reflects the ray which emanates from that source. It 
does not create the religious life out of its own substance, but It 
watches over that life as over every other impulse, and it stamps it 
with the mark of intelligence. We, therefore, consider a religion 

1 We cannot regard the confidence proper as the original seat and organ of religion, 
after the noteworthy observations made by Schenkel upon this subject, though* we 
cordially recognize the importance of conscience, as the moral factor within the sphere 
of religion. 

•Ullmann, L c, p. 480. 
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of reason as impossible as a poetry of reason or a commoc wealth of 
reason ; but we demand a rational religion as we demand a rational 
poesy or a rational government. True reason cannot be hostile to 
religious feeling, but is rather neoessary to the recognition of the 
latter (numg develops into yvunrig). Religious knowledge, thus 
borne upon the feelings, is no longer mere dead knowledge, but a 
living consciousness. 

An objector might now admit that the primitive form of religion 
was feeling, and that the feelings constituted its earli- 0biectl011: 
est seat; but he might add that this was the worst " Feeling u the 
form, and that religion has no more urgent duty to woSTLrm of 
fulfil than that of removing its seat from the feelings religion." 
to the reason, from the heart to the head. This, however, is not 
correct. 1 It is important that the double meaning of the word 
"feeling" be not forgotten. Feeling certainly involves a pre- 
liminary perception. There is a spiritual as well as a physical 
sense of touch, which often instinctively discovers the right in 
either case. It must not be assumed, however, that such feeling 
and touching {^yqXa^av) is all that is required (Acts xvii, 27); for 
he who does no more than feel in religious matters, " is blind and 
gropes with the hand," where he ought to avail himself of the eye 
of knowledge. The merely anticipative consciousness of feeling 
must accordingly give way to a clear understanding. A different 
principle applies to feeling in its proper character (the feeling of 
love, of gratitude, of devotion, etc.). This cannot be dissolved into 
reason, any more than music may be resolved into one of its parts, 
or may petrify into a building. Reason does not love, give thanks, 
or pray, any more than it eats or drinks; but love, gratitude, and 
prayer, may be justified to' the reason as highly rational matters, as 
readily as eating and drinking. Religious feeling is the root of the 
religious life ; and we certainly do not aid the tree to put on its 

1 Rousseau has already observed, " Quand on commence & penser, on cease do sentir." 
On the other hand, Passavant (to Diepenbrok) says truly, "This statement is false, for 
the reason that only a certain class of feeling* are displaced by thought; while the pore 
thought and the pure volition carry with them a higher feeling in steadily increasing 
power and exaltation. So the feeling of pleasure, in which the unskilled person 
shares, becomes a higher and more intelligent emotion to the connoisseur in music 
when observing the harmony of some grand composition. So, too, the indeterminate 
feeling of immensity caused by a view of the starry heavens changes into an intelli- 
gent admiration with the astronomer, whose thought embraces not only the magnitudes 
of masses and their distances, but also the laws which govern the most distant worldi 
and the falling grain of sand, and who realizes that he has apprehended in nature one 
of the thoughts of God." — Briefe von J. M. Sailer, M. Diepenbrok, u. J. K. Passavant 
Frankfort. 1860, p. 100 sq. 
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crown of bloom when we cut off the root, or permit it to decay. 
The soundness of the root determines the brightness of the foliage 
and the perfection of the blossom ; for " as feeling is the point at 
which all spiritual life begins and breaks forth in man, so it is also 
the goal of perfection in the cultivation of the spirit" l 

Religious feeling should be firm and steadfast. As it develops 
Through con- mto definite convictions, it should also become a settled 
science reiijr- disposition. In this regard the conscience renders the 

lou 3 feeling be- . , . . - . 

cornea a stead- service in practice which reason performs in theory, 
tastdisposftton. ^ fl tne re iigi us feeling is enlightened by reason, so it is 
established and morally strengthened by the conscience. In practical 
matters law stands related to conscience as the understanding to 
reason in the domain of theory. In the latter province, that is, 
theory, the cognitions, being merely logically arranged and 'com- 
bined by the understanding, may harden into a lifeless dogma, and 
become rigid ; and, in like manner, the law of outward morality 
may become a dead statute, for the letter of the law kills, the spirit 
makes alive. A conscience enlightened by reason will doubtless be 
one in which religious feeling manifests and approves itself. But 
Religious feel- as feeling could not be resolved into reason, so here it 
or* resolvable cannot ** resolved into conscience. What we are accus- 
into conscience, tomed to term a good conscience, which gives us bold- 
ness before God and happiness in him, is of itself an indication 
that conscience is rooted in feeling. But the fervent love-life 
of communion with God, which forms the crowning point of all 
religion, the blessed life, which, as being designed for eternity, 
makes use of the finite forms of earthly worship to find expres- 
sion in a rich anticipative symbolism as " joy in God " — this sure- 
ly is not a mere matter of the conscience ! The contrary is true : 
for if a system of worship were to assert itself in the character 
of a concern of the conscience, it would degenerate into work- 
righteousness. Worship is altogether an expression of the feelings. 
Religious impulses may possibly emanate from the conscience under 
certain circumstances (e. g., the impulse to pray) ; but this will be 
the case only when religious feeling has become dull and listless, so 
us to need a spur. Where the religious feeling is in a healthful 
state, it overflows in thanksgiving, praise, etc., without requiriug 

'De We tie, Vorlesungen fiber Religion, p. 78. Carlblom uses similar language 
(1. c, p 184): "An absolute feeling of dependence is the proper expression for re- 
ligion, even in the highest stages of its development The Christian's heart is moved 
because he believes; he conceives himself in feeling as a personal unit before God, 
In the character of devotion, feeling combines cUarnees of underatanding and force 
of will in a mighty ardour, that is inspired by the present God." 
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the admonitions of conscience. The same reasoning applies to love. 
Conscience may admonish to works of love, but the love that is 
dictated by conscience is not the highest and truest love, which 
loves because it must, and cannot refuse. Conscience does not love, 
give thanks, pray, and praise, in its own character ; and for that 
very reason is no more capable than reason, which likewise fails in 
this regard of being the organ of religion. 

We sum up in the following paragraph what has been pre- 
sented: — 

Religion, far from being, in the first instance or exclusively, con- 
fined to knowledge or to action, has its seat in the centre of man's 
spiritual and moral nature — in the 'heart * (which is the 
scriptural and popular term for what we have hitherto tbel 
designated as the feelings, and what others call the spirit). This 
religion of the heart, however, must develop into a living comcious- 
ness through the intellectual process of rational thinking (reflec- 
tion), and must ripen into a settled disposition, and attest itself 
in action, through the moral processes induced and perfected by 
the conscience. 

We may accordingly say that religion is a subject in which the 
whole inner man is engaged,* but whose pivotal point is in the feel- 
ing of dependence. "A healthy religion," remarks an excellent 

1 On the heart, as the seat of religion, eee Prov. xxiii, 26 ; Josh, xxhr, 28 ; 1 Sam. vi, ft; 
Kzek.xi, 19; xxxvi,26; Matt v, 8 ; PhiL iii, 7 ; OoL iii, 15 ; Heb. xiii, 9, and many other 
passage*. A new objection might arise here, based on the language of the Scriptures, 
viz. : that the heart is represented as the seat of evil, of ungodliness also. Gen. vi, 5 ; 
▼iii, 21 ; Psa. xiv, 1 ; liii, 1 ; Jer. xrii, 9 ; Matt, xv, 19. These passages, however, illus- 
trate this very point, that the heart is man's central organ, the hearth, upon which both 
pure and impure fires may burn, the soil, capable of propagating both good and evil 
seed. Comp. Luke viii, 15. Hence we do not make the heart the aoure$ of religion; 
If it were, man might devise a religion in accordance with the desires of his heart. 
The source is in God; but God addresses his revelations to the heart, as the receptive 
organ of religion. God's word takes root in the heart; regeneration proceeds from 
the heart, and the peace of God, in the character of a good conscience, dwells in the 
heart. The non-identity of heart and conscience, which forbids the substitution of 
one word for the other, is apparent from the usage of ordinary speech, which approves 
of a large heart, but not of a large (elastic) conscience. We therefore commend th« 
language of Julius Kostlin: "According to the ordinary usage, conscience is simply 
the organ for the recognition of requirements as such, etc. The recognition of gra- 
cious impressions, and, more emphatically still, the feeling of blessedness, which 
steadily becomes more profound, and connects more and more intimately with God in 
the truly religious, Christian life, cannot be assigned to it ; for which reason the con* 
jcience may not be designated the religious organ, in an unqualified sense." Oomp. 
also Immer, Das Gewissen, seine Gesundheit u. s. Krankheit, Berne, 1866. 

• This is strongly asserted also by Mynster (Ueber den Begriff der. Christ! Dogmatik, 
m Stud. u. Krit, 1831, 8, p, 449); Olshausen (Begriff der Religion, ibid, 1880, 8, p. 644) ; 
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theologian, " exercises power over all the circumstances and coudi* 
tions of life. Where its authority is acknowledged it ie the heart, 
the silent pulse-beat of our entire being. It there conset rates and 
transfigures all things, however humble ; and it applies a correct 
rule to all things, however proud and ambitious they may be. Not 
in states of spiritual excitement and exaltation merely does the con- 
sciousness of God's presence express itself, but in discouragement 
and deepest sorrow likewise does it convey peace, and exert a sano- 
tif ying power." * 

section xm. 

The task of the religious instructor is consequently threefold: 
Threefold task (*) *° exc ^ te an< * quicken religious feeling itself; (2) to 
oftbereiigioui cultivate the understanding and develop perception, 
tetcher " under the guidance of reason, into a clear consciousness ; 

and, (3,) to bring moral influences to bear upon the conscience and 
the will, until the religious consciousness becomes an abiding dis- 
position. The three lines of effort in the one task are not, however, 
entirely separated, but are mutually dependent on each other for 
their successful prosecution. 

Neither an exclusive attention to feeling, nor a bare exercising 
of the understanding, nor yet the mere inculcation of moral maxims, 
will satisfy the conditions of this task. The religious teacher must, 
at the outset, fix his attention upon the entire man. He is to edify, 
to arouse, to teach, to guide, to admonish, to reprove. The modes in 
which the separate features of the task acquire a more distinct prom- 
inence in the work of the Christian Church will appear hereafter. 

SECTION XIV. 

THE BBLIOIOUS COMMUNITY— CHRISTIANITY. 

The religious community constitutes the soil in which the relig- 
ious life of the individual is rooted, in which it develops, and upon 
which it reacts. Hence the teacher who desires to achieve perma- 
nent results in the religious cultivation of other minds should not 
only be penetrated by religious principle, but also stand connected 
with a religious society, and hold an active relation thereto. 

A purely subjective religion and a corresponding culture, after 
the manner of Rousseau's Emil, are conceivable; but they will exist 
in the imagination only, and be without a corresponding object in 

but they do not indicate what constitutes the controlling element in this whole. For 
a contrary view, see Elwert, L a, p. 46. Deinhardt, L c, p. 4, defines religion as "the 
life of God in man, and the life of man in God," and joins us in limiting the term 
"man" to the inner nature, and in understanding by religion *ho living presence and 
efficacy of the Deity in the inner self-conscious man or Ego." 
1 Ullmann, Ueber den Cultus des Genius, p. 52. 
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the world of realities, besides being deficient in depth. However 
earnestly we may have sought to locate religion in the ^j^,,, feeU 
feelings, we have not implied that the subjective feeling ing common to 
of one person alone is sufficient to meet the require- * wmmuntt *- 
ments of the case, or that any one may construct his religion accord- 
ing to the likes and dislikes of his heart. Religion is certainly 
subjective and personal in its root, and is a natural principle, as 
being grounded in the human constitution, instead of being the re- 
sult of accident; but that which animates a single person is designed 
to quicken aU. Religion is a common interest of the entire human 
race. Subjective feeling must expand into the feeling of brother- 
hood ; it requires prompting ; it is rarely powerful enough to be 
self -stimulating. 1 When it does so manifest itself, its subjects are, 
humanly speaking, religious geniuses, comparable with the creative 
minds of art in its religious aspects ; men endowed and inspired of 
God. 

Such "elect persons" become founders of religions, about whom 
gather congregations of believers. An erroneous and misdirected 
feeling may, no doubt, likewise display such energy (as in the case 
of false prophets) as to be successful in founding a communion; and 
for this reason the communion to which one belongs is by no means 
a matter of indifference. He only can be a genuine and properly 
qualified founder of a religious system, in whom the religious feeling 
exists in absolute strength and purity, and in a spiritual harmony 
with all the faculties of the soul ; in whom the God-consciousness 
and the self-consciousness are so one that all friction is removed. 
That such a Being has actually appeared, and that he has founded 
a religion which not only deserves a place beside and above all 
others, but which, accurately considered, is the only religion;* and 
that, consequently, the salvation which the individual vainly seeks 
in himself or others is to be found in him alone, are necessary as- 
sumptions, if we would extend our way farther into the field of 
Christian theology, within which a proper place (apologetics) will 
be found for justifying what we now take for granted. 

1 This should especially be asserted against the mistaken objection that the religiou 
of feeling excludes all objectivity. Against this, see Elwert, 1. a, p. 69, $gq. y and 
Schleiermacher, Glaubenslehre, i, p. 188. The feeling of beauty is excited in like 
manner by the study of real works of art, the sense of justice by the study of positive 
laws, etc. 

9 All the statements we have made concerning religion as such are actualized in 
Christianity. God was in Christ, and hi* life was involved in the life of God. This 
psychological-historical fact is the root of the entire tree. In no other positive relig- 
ion does religious feeling, as a primary feeling, possess such fervid, energetic power ; and 
no other religion has so clear a consciousness and such free determination of the wilL 
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SECTION XV. 

THE CHURCH AND THEOLOGY. 

H. Bdralts, Die Bewegnn? inuerbalb dor erang. Klrche u. d. Avlfeabe d. TbeoJogto 
CEa den kfrchl. Fragen d. Gegenwart). Frankfort, 1809. 

The teacher of the Christian religion belongs to the Christian 
Churchy or to the visible religions communion of believers in Jesus 
Christ, and must regulate his course as a teacher of religion by that 
<hiaUllcatton§ fact. To qualify himself for the duties of his calling, 
of the religious he must, first of all, come to regard Christianity, the 
leadler • kingdom of God in its historical manifestation, as di- 

vinely ordained, and a necessary, rather than accidental, fact. He 
must trace its origin and recognize its bearings in every direc- 
tion, and appropriate to himself all the knowledge and skill made 
necessary by the historical progress of the Church and its present 
state. The scientific treatment of a positive religion as here indi- 
cated constitutes the study of theology in the narrow sense. 

Every positive religion which is rooted in the facts of history 
presumes positive intellectual acquirements. The necessity for such 
historical mediation should impress the theologian at the very be- 
ginning of his studies, that he may avoid the danger, on the one 
hand, of falling into a false idealism, and, on the other, of pursu- 
ing, m a merely mechanical way, studies whose importance to relig- 
ion he is not able to estimate. Our ideal suggests a man filled with 
religious fervour entering the theological school, and finding there 
the critical, historical, and philological apparatus, which must be 
regarded as the source from which theological wisdom is to be 
drawn. He may, no doubt, be discouraged by the thought of such 
a mass of apparently dead and unproductive material. It would 
The tree spirit oertam ^y seem more attractive and profitable to draw 
of toe tneoiog- simply from the depths of the soul, and with strong 
leal student. Naughts to drinj: what nature, art, and, perhaps, his- 
tory (chiefly regarded, however, in the large perspective outlines of 
its development), may have to offer, than to toil laboriously with 
grammar, and devote the greater part of student-life to the interpre- 
tation of single letters, which frequently have but a very distant re- 
lation to the word of God. 1 We cannot do otherwise than rejoice 
in the question, Cui bono ? the very question to which encyclopaedia 
is to furnish the answer. There is a certain kind of self-denial which 
does not pause to inquire about the utility of prescribed studies, 
but rather enters on them in the conviction that the future will 
throw light on this point. Such modesty is rare, however, and dif- 
fers greatly from the indifference and tho listlessness which lead so 

'Goethe, Faust, L 
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m*ny to be directed by, instead of directing, their studies. They 
hear lectures on exegesis, Church history, dogmatics, etc., simply 
because these belong to the course ; they would, in the same way, 
pursue any other study — heraldry, for instance — if an examination 
at the end of the term should be required. The object of Encyclo- 
pedia is to deliver from the dullness that asks no questions. 

SECTION XVL 

The theology developed by a positive religion will assume a sci- 
entific character in proportion as its body of doctrine is intelligent 
and complete. In this regard the highest place is held by the the- 
ology of Protestant Christianity. 1 

So long as a religion contents itself with the transmission of 
myths and legends, and with the observance of symbolical usages, 
it confines the wisdom of its priests within narrow 0ondlttollgofa 
limits. A higher scientific character belongs to a the- fuiiydeveioped 
ology which stands related to existent sacred writings, theolo * y ' 
whether they be found in a sacred language and accessible to the 
priests alone, or whether they be the common possession of the peo- 
ple, and consequently require interpretation. But wherever the 
letter of the writing is not animated by the spirit which pervades 
the community, and wherever the religious idea laid down in such 
writings is permitted to remain undeveloped, # the theology will 
speedily become a lifeless letter. That religion only which adds 
to its sacred writings a living history, to its standard and unchange- 
able elements others capable of being modified, can produce a sound 
theology. This character belongs to Christianity. It has sacred 
writings in languages which, though ancient, are accessible to alL 
The writings are not the exclusive property of a priestly order, but 
belong to the people as a whole; on this account they require a 
thorough exposition, based on the original meaning. It has also a 
historical development in a higher degree than any other religion. 
More than any other, historical Christianity has become __ _. 
the religion of the world, seizing upon every language flora fulfilled 
and popular custom, and entering so thoroughly into l ^ CbTisaa31it ' t 
the culture of modern times as to seem, during an extended period, 
its sole support. These remarks are preeminently true of Protes- 
tantism. The Roman Catholic Church, which has an authorized 
version of the sacred writings, but reserves their interpretation to 
itself, cannot demand of its servants that each individual shall so 
carefully go back to the first meaning of the original ; and, in view 
of the limited use of the Bible by the people, it does not place an 

1 Comp. Schleiermaeher, § 2 and 4 
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equal value on the practical exposition of the Scriptures. The 
principle of historical development is more apparently present in 
Roman Catholicism (tradition) than in Protestantism. As, however, 
development in Roman Catholicism is restrained by outward au- 
thority, and stability is exalted into £ ruling principle instead, it 
results that even history has a higher importance in Protestantism. 
This does not imply that, on the one hand, many individuals will 
not pass beyond, or, on the other, that many will not fall behind, 
the requirements of their Church in scientific matters. The scien- 
tific character of Roman Catholic theologians is, accordingly, a very 
praiseworthy opus supererogativum, while a similar character is, 
with Protestants, a conditio sine qua non. 1 

SECTION XVH. 

THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AND THE CLEBOY. 

K. Ullmann, Theologte, Theologen a. GeistUche zu dleser Zelt ; preface to Stodd. n. Kritt. for 
1840; K. Lechler, D. neutest. Lebre vom hell. Amte, Stuttg., 1857; W. Preger, d. Gesch. vom 
(fetetl. Amte, Ntodllngen, 1857; Newelmann, Ueber Priester-u. Prophetenthum In Ihrer Bedeo- 
tnng t. d. Chrlstl. Klrche, Elblog, 1860; O. F. Magoun, Theological Education In England, Bib. 
Sacra., xxlr, p. 681 ; B. A. Park, Bib. Sacra., xxvill, pp. 60-97. 

In proportion as theological science widens, and its treatment 
becomes more profound, will a division of the work be found neo- 
Theoiogiana essary. To some persons will be presented the duty of 
and practical cultivating the science for its own sake, while to others 

Church teach- . , . * , 

en-how dis- it becomes simply a means for the practical ends of the 
tin « utelie<L teaching office in the Church. The former constitute 
the theological school, and are termed theologians, in the strict 
sense ; the latter form the teachers of the Church (clerus), and are 
variously designated in accordance with local or denominational 
usage, or as their stations in the Church and their leading duties 
may suggest; e. g. y priests, clergymen, ministers of God's word, 
rectors, preachers, pastors, cur£s, and confessors. 

It should be remembered that the Church is more ancient than 
scientific theo- the school. The latter sprang from the former. Pas- 
puton ocht£ t0TS °* tne <x> n gregation existed before doctors of the- 
lated. ology. The distinction between them, which has now 

become necessary, is not designed to result in their alienation from 
each other; for the life of the Christian community depends for its 
soundness largely upon the effects produced by the school and 
Church upon each other. The scientific theologian can only form a 
correct estimate of his science when he views it as having living 

'The future must decide the extent to which the "Old Catholic" party, which de- 
nies the infallibility of the Pope, but nevertheless, in its own fashion, acknowledges 
the authority of the Church, shall secure an independent organization as a Church, 
and develop a theology corresponding to its character. 
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raJa'-icw *o tba Church and its specific needs; while the practical 
clergyman can successfully measure up to the duties of his calling 
only when he holds friendly relations to theological science and its 
cultivators. 1 The pretended gentility of scholars, which, instead of 
seeking to train faithful servants for the Church, rather aims to de- 
prive her of their aid whenever possible (on the ground that good 
heads are too valuable for such business, is quite as perverse as the 
boorishness of unscientific empirics, which looks with suspicion upon 
the advantages of learning, and seeks, to the extent of its ability, 
to repress all inquiry. It is, therefore, important to the preserva- 
tion of the union between the school and the Church that men 
should be found in whom the scientific and the clerical characters 
combine, so as to fit them for successful labours in either field (as 
was the case with most of the reformers, and in a qualified sense 
with some in recent times; e. g., Tzschirner, Schleiermacher, Sack, 
Nitzsch, Tholuck, J. Muller, Al. Schweizer, Rothe, Schenkel, Bar- 
row, Wesley, Chalmers, Jonathan Edwards, Hopkins, Moses Stuart, 
etc.). The same rule, however, does not apply to all. All that can 
be required is that men should be open to influences from the one 
department, even while exclusively employed in the other. The 
Church must not be excluded from the school, nor the school 
bolted out of the Church. 

A few words on the appellations above cited. We do not take 
the title doctor of theology in the empirical sense, which Te rm g b y 
implies that the holder of it has received a diploma? which pastors 
but in its more pregnant meaning as involving scientific *** own * 
acquirements. It applies not only to academical teachers, but to 
all who are called to give material aid in the further development 
of theological science as such, and also to theological writers." 

All Christians are priests (1 Pet. ii, 5), for the spiritual priest- 
hood, to which all are called, must for that very reason lead to the 
universal priesthood. But, inasmuch as the priestly character is to 
be especially exemplified in those who are called to minister in holy 
things in the name and in behalf of the congregation, it is not im- 
proper that the Protestant clergyman should bear the title, although 
not in the exclusive sense of the Roman Catholic Church. Viewed 
in its etymological bearings, it is very simple ; for if the word priest 
be derived from wpcoVftnjc, irQeaPfoepof, a presbyter, it follows that 
every pastor is a priest, or even a bishop, since hriaicono$ and 7rpe<j- 
Pvreoo$ denoted the same officer, in the apostolic Church. But it is 

'Comp. Schleiermacher, § 12. 

* Comp. De Wette, Opuse. theoL, * *49 tq. t who comparts doctors of theology to 
the piophets of the Old Testament. 
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evident that we think rather of the Sacerdotium (Up&i evpa l ) than 
of the Pre8byteriumy when we use the word, and in that sense the 
Protestant clergyman cannot properly appropriate the title exclu- 
sively to himself.* This consideration, however, has not prevented 
defenders of the priestly character (as the possession of a privileged 
class) from arising even in Protestantisn. When Spalding ex- 
pressed a purely economic view of the utility of the clerical office, 
(Nutzbarkeit d. Predigtamtes, 1772), Herder replied in the Provin- 
zialbl&tter for 1774, defending its priestly character, but guarding 
against erroneous conclusions. 1 Marheineke 4 and Harms * likewise 
came to its support, the latter remarking that the priest need i.ot 
necessarily be conceived as armed with the sacrificial knife, while the 
former held that the sacrifice and the priest are most intimately con- 
nected, because "every one who sacrifices is a priest, and, on the other 
hand, the priest exists only for the sake of sacrifice." — Lect. ii, p. 14. 
In the Reformed Churches the clergy are usually designated as 
the spiritual order (geistlicher stand, geistlichkeit), and the expres- 
sion is employed in the confessions. Many have protested against 
the phrase, among them Harms (1. a), who insists that the spiritual 
class should include all Christians (Gal. vi, 1, nvevfiart- 
nationi of the not). The language, however, is not intended to oppose 
de,1B7 - the TTvev[MTUc6$ to the V*>#t«6f, or the oo(>iuk6$, but has 

reference to the distinction between ickrjpucdg and Xa'iic6$. The or- 
ganized body of teachers in the Church (ordo) is now known as the 

1 Some derive the word priest from the Persian Perestar, one who prays, equivalent 
to the aprrtip of Homer. Comp. Unger, Reden an kunftige Geistliche. Leipsic, 1884. 

•Comp. Conf. Helv., ii, c. 16: Diversissima inter se sunt sacerdotium et ministe- 
rium. Illud enim commune est Christianis omnibus, hoc non item. Luther is particu- 
larly emphatic : " In the New Testament wo find no external, visible priests, except 
those raised up and established by the devil through the lies of men. By the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures the external priesthood is hurled to the earth in the New 
Testament, for it makes prayer, access to God, and teaching the privilege of all." — 
Werke, Walch's ed., voL xix, p. 1811. Similarly Spener. 

• " We are not set apart to sacrifice for the people, to be intermediate between God 
and man, half divine and half human, theurgists and theanthropists, in short, exor- 
cists of the devil— nor TO I know what rabble could suppose this. Not the bearer of 
an offering for the people, but bearer of God's gift to the people, teacher of his rev- 
elation, scatterer of the truest means of culture, and to that extent really a separated, 
chosen, mediating person, a messenger and an instrument of God ! Not an anointed 
administrator of sacred usages, especially as based on human arbitrariness, but some- 
thing nobler : an anointed, i * ., chosen administrator of sacred functions, of the holi- 
est duty on earth, the cultivation of the soul through the influence of religion." See 
Werke zur Religion u. Theologie, voL x, p. 84i,t£. 

♦Grundlegung der Homiletik in einigen Vorlesungen ab. d. wahren Oharaktor dec 
Pro! Geistlichkeit Hamb., 1811. 

•Pastoral theologie, ii, 1st and 2d discourses. 
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clergy, and the above designations are simply familiar versions of 
this term. The clergy are not termed " spiritual " in the subjective 
sense, as being more spiritual than other persons, but in the objec- 
tive sense of having in their official character to perform certain 
functions. This of course does not forbid that the laity also may 
and should be a spiritual order; and, in any case, the designation 
may serve to continually remind him who bears it by reason of his 
office, that he should be spiritually-minded beyond all others. 1 

Minister of God's word (verbi divini minister) is an expression that 
prevails especially in the Reformed Church. It forms the direct 
contrast to the term priest, but by that very fact becomes one-sided, 
since it limits the service to the Word, and disregards the liturgical 
element. The proper term to apply to the body of servants of the 
Word would, accordingly, be the ministry (ministerium, not clerus 
or clergy). 

The term rector properly denotes the person who has a parish, 
as distinguished from the unappointed candidate, the mere admin- 
istrator (vicar), or the assistant (diaconus)'. In this sense some 
derive its German equivalent, Pfarrer, from -rrdpoucos, napoiKLa, 
comp. dioiicrjois. If it be derived from Trdpogo?, (napix^y) it is 
equivalent to dispensator, administrator, and then every person 
who administers the Word and Sacraments might assume the title. 1 

'The German language makes a keen distinction between the outwardly spiritual 
and the inwardly spiritual The outwardly spiritual should always be spiritual in its 
inward essence, but the latter does not always fall into the category of the former. 
Differently expressed, not every thing that is spiritual is the object of spiritual func- 
tions. It has been said (Wechsler, Oharakter u. Zukunft d. Protestantismus, Konigsb., 
1844, p. 6, sq.) that "the great mission of Protestantism consists in promoting the 
subjectively spiritual (das Geistige), rather than the spiritual in its outward bearings, • 
as relating to order, functions, etc. (das Geistliche). The latter merely indicates like- 
ness to the spiritual, and is related to it about as reddishness is to red." This is an 
entire perversion. The subjectively spiritual is the demonstration of the spirit in 
the most general way, including its worldly (cosmical) relations, while the objectively 
spiritual expresses the relation of the finite spirit to the infinite spirit, and thus be- 
comes a powerful exponent of the religious idea. 

'Another etymology that is urged with much confidence — Ifcom pfaren (faren), the 
same as to beget (Vorfahren, aiwwtort, those who have previously begotten), or even 
from Farr, a bullock (Parr, the herd), is adduced simply as a curiosity. See Clamor, 
Die Zustande d. Christl. Kirche in d. ersten 6 Jahrhunderten, Halberst., 1856, p. 46, 
note. The word Pfaffe (out of irdwirof ), which had a good meaning in the Middle 
Ages, now denotes the caricature of the priestly character. The danger of becoming 
a Pfaffe threatens every clergyman more nearly than may be supposed ; for, while the 
teaching order is a necessity for the Church, the merely professional administration 
of religious duties is always an unhappy indication. Only a high and enthusiastic de- 
votion can secure against falling into the depths of vulgar frivolity or of hypocrisy. 
See Zollikofer'B Predigten ub. d. Wurde des Menschen, ii, p. 474. 
4 
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Preacher (predicant) is a name derived from the leading function 
of the Protestant clergyman, to which those of the pastor and over- 
seer of souls are added in a complementary way; but as the liturgi- 
cal element is not included, the term is insufficient and one-sided. 1 
Pastor (Troiprjv, njn) is taken from John x, 11, sqq.; xxi, 15, sqq.; 
Eph. iv, 11; Heb. xiii, 20; 1 Pet. ii, 25. Comp: the Pastor of Her- 
mas, and the Shepherd (Hirte) of Zwingle. Every person who, in the 
love of a disciple, feeds the sheep and lambs in healthful pastures, 
is accordingly entitled to this name. As an official title it corre- 
sponds to rector (Pfarrer). Curate (Seelsorger) in the Reformed 
Church, and Confessor (Beichtvater) in the Lutheran, have refer- 
ence more particularly to the relation sustained by the clergyman 
toward the individual members of his charge.* In the Church of 
England, the word curate denotes a rector's assistant or substitute. 

Supplement 1. — No reference has been made to the missionaries, 
who constitute a distinct class in the theological order. 
Theological The increasingly scientific method with which mission- 
Encyciopaedia. ary an « a j rg are administered in recent times, renders it 
more and more imperative that Theological Encyclopaedia should 
make room for the science of missions in its organism. 

2. The officers of the apostolic age (apostles, prophets, evangel- 
ists, pastors, and teacherp Eph. iv, 11 ; comp. 1 Cor. xii, 28) have 
in recent times been r^a^'led by members of the Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church, better If . ivn as Irvirigites, as obligatory for the 
future also, but without sufficient exegetical or historical authority. 
The fact that the lists of officers in the two passages do not corre- 
spond, is of itself sufficient to suggest a more independent view. 
Neither passage, moreover, refers to the office of angels, which is 
taken from the Apocalypse, nor to that of deacons, which occurs in 

Acts vi. 

SECTION xvm. 

RELATION OP THE THEOLOGIAN TO SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 

The Protestant student belongs to the theological school during 
the period of his academical studies, and derives his culture from 

1 The reason for this is found in the history of Protestantism. The teaching and 
pastoral office, which certainly demands the most various gifts, was exalted, in oppo- 
sition to the mechanical duties of the " mass-priest." The true liturgist, howere^ 
deserves to be termed a priest (with Harms), in so far as he represents the p.iestly 
character of the entire congregation in the* liturgical act — but in this ease only, and ir\ 
this point of view. 

* Other, provincial, designations (e. g. y domine among the Dutch), or such as relate 
to the government of the Church, or to special official stations (bishop, abbot, super- 
intendent, antistes, provost, dean, archdeacon, deacon, etc.), do not come under review 
in this place. 
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that source, rather than immediately from the Church. The latter 
is entitled, however, to demand from persons who seek a place 
among its teachers such evidence of theological acquirements and 
Christian disposition as may be necessary. 

The Chnrch itself prepared its servants in the earliest period. 
The apostles trained their assistants, and the latter trans- sketch of the 
mitted to others, in a purely practical way, what they 2^2° f tra£ 
had received. Science was as yet in the possession of loa- 
the ancient (heathen) world, and Christians were in the habit of 
attending the schools of heathen philosophers and rhetoricians, and 
of appropriating to their own uses whatever of good they could 
thus obtain. 1 Specifically Christian training-schools were soon in- 
troduced, however, as that for catechumens at Alexandria (in the 
third century), and the schools at Antioch, Caesarea, Edessa, Nisi- 
bis, etc. The monasteries, also, afforded training-schools, and during 
the Middle Ages the episcopal and convent schools, founded by 
Charlemagne and his successors, in which the trivium and quadriv- 
item — grammar, logic, rhetoric, and arithmetic, geometry, astron- 
omy, and music, the seven liberal sciences — were taught, were 
especially valuable for the purposes of ecclesiastical education. 

The rise of universities (studia generalia) in the twelfth century 
introduces a new era in the history of the sciences. At The rise of nni- 
the first, certain universities were managed more par- ▼«**«• 
ticularly in the interests of a single faculty, the schools at Paris, 
Oxford, Cologne, and Louvain, being especially prominent for 
theology. In these scholasticism set up its throne. New uni- 
versities, whose beginnings were due, to some extent, to the con- 
flicts of the hour, were founded in or about the time of the Refor- 
mation, and generally became the exponents of some theological 
tendency (Wittenberg, Jena, Halle, Helmstedt). This exclusive 
character was gradually laid aside, and in more recent times the 
superiority of a university training over tha* received in institutions 
devoted to a specialty came to be properly recognized," more 
particularly as manifested fry the wide culture, the mutual 
exchange and free intercourse of different forms of thought, and 
the unrestrained liberty of teaching and study, which it involves. 
Against this, however, it has been remarked that a wise limitation 
with regard to the matter of instruction, and a more definite ideal 
governing the methods of instruction, would in no wise impair the 
object for which universities exist. 

'Oomp. Augustine, De doctr. Chr., H, 40. 

•8ee Schlelermacher, Ueber Unrrersit&ten, p 62. 
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SECTION XIX. . 

THE UNIVEB8ITY. 

*Schlelerm&cner, Ueber Unlveraltaten in deutacben Slnne, Berlin, 1806; H. Steflfens, Idee dei 
Unlveraitaten, Berlin, 1809; Id. Ueber Deutachlanda prot. Uiiiveraitaten, Berlin, 1880; F. C. v. 
Savigny, Wesen u. Wertb d. deutacben Unlveraltaten, In Ranke's Htator.-poUt. Zeftachrfft, Ham- 
burg, 18SS ; L. F. Frorlep, Ueber das Elgenthumliche der deutacben Universlt&ten, Weimar, 1884 ; 
G. O. Marbacb, Uiiiveraitaten u. Hochschulen in dem auf Intelligent sicb grfindenden Staate, 
Leipslc, 1834; (Ft. Theremin, Ueber d. deutacben Unlveraitaten, Berlin, 1886: A. Dleaterweg, 
Beltr. zur Losung d. Lebenstrage der Civilisation, Essen, 1888, 1888) ; Fr. Thiersch, Ueber d. 
neuesten Angrtffe auf d. deutach. Unlveraltaten, Stuttgart, 1837 ; J. E. Erdmann, D. Unlveraltat 
u. lbre Stellung zur Kircbe, In his Vermiachte Aufsfttze, I, Lelpslo, 1848; V. A. Huber, Ueber 
akad. Oonylcte, zur fnnern Mission auf d. Unlverslttlten, Berlin, 1852 ; Henry P. Tappan, Uni- 
versity Education, New York, originally an article in the Bib. Repository for July. 1850; 
Noah Porter, American Colleges and the American Public, New Raven. 1870. from the New 
Englander for 1868 : also Index to Bib. 8acra., pp. 242-244, title Universities. 

The period of academical study is the time spent in the college 
or university. Usage has limited it to a brief term of years, which 
would seem to be scarcely sufficient, in view of the present state of 
science. Much has been said for or against the exclusive adoption 
The university °f tne lecture system in university training. 1 Scientific 
lecture system, instruction can evidently be conveyed only in connected, 
uninterrupted discourse, and the mind of the hearer is stimulated 
to higher energy by quietly receiving and inwardly digesting what 
it hears, than by hastily interrupting and throwing in replies. It is 
by this very feature that the academical lecture is to be distin- 
guished from that employed in the seminaries (gymnasia) and 
grammar-schools. A lecture of this kind * should of course be ex- 
tempore and fresh, carrying the hearers along with the current of 
thought ; not declamatory or pathetic, but strictly methodical, dig- 
nified, and earnest, and accomplishing its purpose by clearness and 
depth of thought instead of foreign ornamentation. It should even 
be edifying, not, however, in the manner of a moving pulpit dis- 
course, but through the silent power of the truth. As it is not 

1 Theremin demands a more conversational method of instruction. Diesterweg goes 
still further, and traces much of the existing corruption to the present character of 
the universities. Comp. also G. F. Fritzsche, De ratione docendi Socratica in institu- . 
tione academica, in the Opuse. acadera. (Tar., 1846), p. 861, &qq., and more recent 
treatises on the same subject. 

•Comp. especially Schleiermacher, p. 62, aqq. ; L. Thilo, Orundsatze des akad. Vor- 
trags, 1809 ; Scheidler, p. 108, tqq. " What Pyrrhus says to his Epirots, * Ye are my 
pinions ! * is felt by the zealous teacher toward his hearers, whom he loves, and whose 
entire soul is interested in his discourse. His investigations are not facilitated merely 
by the desire to be clear, and not to present any thing as the truth that could be at 
all d -mbtf ill ; but much more by the view of his audience, to whom he sustains per- 
sonal relations that awaken a thousand thoughts even as he speaks." (Niebuhr, in 
Preface to the second edition of his Roman history. Eng. edition (Hare * ThirlwaH's), 
pp. xJ, xll. (Compare also his letter to a young philologist, published by K. O. Jacob. Leip, 
Ho, 1889, p. 88. 
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designed for immediate effect, but to. excite thought and mental 
activity on the part of hearers who think and act for themselves, it 
is desirable that these latter should seek to retain the mental image 
brought before them in the lecture by sketching it on paper, or re- 
producing it in its main outlines. College sketches of this kind, the 
work of the student's personal power of independent mental repro- 
duction, and accompanied with marginal notes of inquiry, doubt, 
etc., form the most valuable journal of the years of academical 
preparation, whose direct relation to the writer forbids that any 
printed book should ever take its place* The mere attendance on 
lectures and listening to them, without subsequent writ- Tho fr llomoft 
ing, is often simply intellectual sloth, or, at best, awk- od of profiting 
wardness, which, however, not unfrequently conceals bylectur88, 
itself behind a screen of easy indifference. The sort of copying 
to be commended, by which we mean the independent recording 
of thought from the mind of another person, is, of course, very 
different from a thoughtless writing of dictated matter. Formal 
dictation can only become necessary through the force of circum- 
stances, and with regard to a few leading postulates (for want of a 
printed guide). In other respects the teacher is no more to be de- 
graded into an instrument of dictation than the student is to become 
a copying-machine. 1 While, however, the lecture should not be 
displaced by any other method of instruction, it is certainly bene- 
ficial to combine with it other methods. Teaching by question and 
answer seems adapted to primary scholars, and involves a painful 
element; but semi-annual examinations, following a completed 
course, have their beneficial side. Especially stimulating, however, 
are dUputatuma under the guidance of the teacher; and independ- 
ent societies for practice among the students, or presided over by a 
teacher, are likewise of value (comp. § 20). 

SECTION XX. 
Public instruction should be supplemented by private Private Indus- 
industry, whose efforts are not to be limited to careful men t o/puouo 
preparation for the expected lecture, and to a subse- instruction. 
quent exact recapitulation of its matter; it must also approve itself 
by independent inquiry and exercises. 

1 It should never be forgotten that some things can be better conveyed through the 
eye, and others through the ear. Names, figures, the titles of books, etc, should be 
before the hearer in printed form, as also the necessary documents. Against dictation, 
see Bchleiermaoher ut supra, p. 65. It is remarkable that the Jesuits in the sixteenth 
century were the chief originators and promoters of dictation, although the Jesuit Posse- 
▼in clearly points oat its disadvantages. See his Bibi. selecta, i, 26. The Pietistio school 
(Lange) of Halle likewise opposed the practice, while the Wolfians favoured it greatly. 
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Attendance on too many lectures at once works injury and con- 
fusion. In this regard the study of encyclopaedia and methodology 
helps to produce system and rule. But private industry is not to 
prevail at the expense of public instruction, else the sojourn at the 

Preparation university will be without an object. Preparation and 
tobe'Sdedto repetition (repetitio mater studiorum) constitute the 
the lecture. bonds of union between private industry and the objects 
sought in the hearing of the lecture. The one, preparation, sharp- 
ens the vision to perceive the objects that may be presented ; the 
other, repetition, impresses them, more deeply on the mind. In 
one department of study, however, more of preparation will be 
needed, in another more of recapitulation. The former is especial- 
ly necessary with studies that present philological and other diffi- 
culties which must be overcome at the outset; the latter applies 
here also, and likewise in the historical and systematic departments. 
But inasmuch as the mere appropriation of knowledge is of less 
importance than its digestion, the recapitulation will increasingly 
utility of oral expand into a "volvere et revolvere in animo," while dis- 
discussion. cussion with fellow-students will provide the intellectual 
gymnastics by which the faculties are strengthened and made trust- 
worthy. Care must be taken, however, t6 prevent the spirit of 
disputation in religious matters from degenerating into a petulance 
which eats out the heart, and attacks the root of the deeper life. 

The most approved antidote against disorderly disputes and a scep- 
tical temper is found in severe mental labour; and to this every 
student should subject himself during one or more periods of his 
course, by engaging in the thorough investigation of some specialty/ 
this, too, if his aim is to prepare for the simplest duties in the 
Church, rather than for the work of theological scholarship. They 
who have themselves untied knots are alone capable of appreciating 
the labours of others, and they only who possess the patience and the 
courage to go to the bottom of what is individual and special can 
attain the power to comprehend the universal. It may be added that 
only such persons can possess the ability to derive profit from inter- 
course with scientific men, or deserve their notice. The chatterer 
will be avoided. Much, and especially discursive, reading is to be 
avoided; let "non multa, sed multum" be the rule in this regard. 1 

1 Plin., Epp., vii, 9 ; Quinet, hist orat., x, 1, 59 ; Senec. Ep., 45 ; Non refert, quam 
multos, Bed quam bonos habeas (librae). Lectio certa prodest, varia delectat ; Her 
der's Briefe, No. 49 f Niebuhr, Brief an einen jungen Philologen, p. 145 : " Give up 
the miscellaneous reading, even of ancient authors ; there are very many worthless 
ones even here. Eolus allowed only the single wind to blow that should bring Ulysses 
to his goal, and bound the others ; when loosened and sweeping through each other, 
they prepared him endless wanderings." 
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Writing, whether of compilations 1 or original articles/ is far more 
profitable and improving. 

SECTION XXL 

THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

While attaching all importance to thorough scientific culture, it 
should be a principle never lost sight of, that the char- nanoB 
acter of a religious teacher is not only determined by character in 
the measure of his knowledge, but also by the measure Uwtheo, °& Iai1 - 
of his religious and moral convictions, and the thoroughness of his 
spiritual culture, and, consequently, that the formation of a theolog- 
ical character upon the basis of previous Christian training is as im- 
portant an object as the acquiring of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of skill. 

No theological teacher who has comprehended his duty should 
avoid entering into intimate relations with earnest stu- 1^^,,^^ 
dents. We must certainly require that he shall per- teacher to the 
sonaliy illustrate a theological character that, with all 8tudent * 
its deficiencies, shall yet possess certain features which are the in 
voluntary expression of spiritual achievements. The whole may be 

1 The younger Pliny boasts (Epp., Hi, 5) of his uncle . Nihil legit, quod non excer- 
peret; dicere enira solebat, nullum esse librum tarn malum, ut non aliqua parte pro- 
dessct. Comp. G. Meiners, Anweisung fur Junglinge zum Lesen, Excerpiren, und 
Schreiben. Hanover, 1791 ; Scheidler, Hodegetik. Herder (Sophron., p. 153) calls 
excerpts the cells which bee-like industry constructs, the hives in which it prepares 
its honey. 

* Herder, L c. : "Nulla dies sine linea, not a day should pass in which a young per- 
son does not write something for himself, whether he record what might otherwise be 
forgotten, or notes and answers his doubts. The pencil, which for us means the pen, 
sharpens the judgment, corrects the language, develops ideas, and excites the soul to 
activity in a wonderfully pleasant manner. Nulla dies sine linea." Much writing 
with the object of teaching before having learned, or a conceit of authorship, may, 
however, involve its own dangers. Niebuhr — rather 6trong and almost extreme — ex- 
presses a contrary opinion (Brief, etc., .p. 184 sq.): "To learn, my friend, to learn 
conscientiously, and always to test and increase our knowledge, this is our theoretical 
life-calling, and it is especially so for youth, which has the good fortune to be able to 
expose itself without restraint to the charm of the new intellectual world revealed in 
books. The writer of a treatise assumes to teach whatever he may say ; and teaching 
is impossible without some degree of wisdom, which, if pursued, is given by God to 
replace the evanescent bliss of youth. A wise youth is a monster." (Accordingly, 
Niebuhr counsels only fragmentary writing, without any attempt at completeness and 
finish [?] ). He continues : " Well is it with the young tree that has been planted in 
a good soil and is surrounded by favourable conditions, whose erect growth is pre- 
served by careful hands, and that forms a solid heart ! Should excessive moisture 
accelerate its growth, should it be soft and weak, exposed to the storm-wind's blast 
without protection and support, the result will be that its wood is spongy, and its 
growth deformed throughout the entire period of its life. 1 ' 
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comprehended in the language of one of the most esteemed theo- 
logians: 1 "Decision without exclusiveness and repulsive boldness, 
independence freed from all vain self-sufficiency, dignity without 
unkindness, firmness without harshness and passion, and all these 
resting on the basis of a Christian spirit, together with wealth of 
intellect and of knowledge — these are the elements that constitute 
the theological character." 

The student of theology who is in earnest will speedily discover 
that this ideal cannot be realized by the way of study alone, how- 
ever indispensable this may be; the causes that so often dampen 
the courage and intensify the struggle are more deeply rooted in 
the moral nature. If newly-gained conceptions excite alarm and 
fears arise that faith may become unsettled, while the desire to 
avoid the conflict suggests that it would be better to leave things 
as they are, it is wise to inquire whether indolence has not be- 
gotten the desire, and cowardice the unwillingness to sustain the 
fight. When novelties impress us, and we feel ourselves driven 
into opposition against the existing order, we may ask what share 
The temper in m our con dition is due to vanity^ dogmatical or quarrel- 
which doubt some dispositions.* In this way the student has oppor- 
shouid be met. tun i tv to cons tantly apply to himself that beneficial dis- 
cipline of spirit, to which all were obliged to submit who attained 
to ^eminence in theological character. 'In this way, too, the maxim 
of the ancients, " Oratio, meditatio, tentatio, faciunt theologum," 
receives its meaning and confirmation. The practice of quiet and 
frequent self-communion, even though it may oblige him to read 
some pages less, meditatio* the trustful look and elevation of the 
soul to God, the Living One, in prayer, oratio* courage, and endur- 

■Ullmann, Theol. Aphorisraen, in Studd. u. Kritt., 1844, No. 4, p. 448. 

* " We can battle for nothing nobler than the truth ; and it is worth battling for 
when the mode of conflict leaves love and liberty unharmed. But to quarrel, hate, 
and become alienated about opinions or the authority of councils, synods, faculties, 
journals, or human decisions and forms of doctrine in general, is the most miserable 
business under the sun for men to follow." — Menken, Leben u. Wirken, ii, p. 108. 

8 It was an early custom at commencements to open a book and close it again, in 
order to suggest reflection upon the instructions now brought to a close. But inces- 
sant reading deprives our generation of the opportunity for thinking. 

4 '* Dimidium studii, rite precatus habet," said the Fathers, and Herder recommends 
prayer and reading of the Bible in the morning and the evening as a daily food 
(1. c, p. 174). In like manner, a Swiss theologian of recent times remarks : " I there- 
fore hold that no person is suited to the sacred office of proclaiming the word, who 
does not come before God with prayer and pleading and sighs day by day, and who, 
with every new hour in which he is to learn some lesson, does not beseech the Lord 
anew in his heart, and so secretly as to escape observation, that he would bless him 
in that hour, so that he may be able to learn the grace and mercy of God, and the 
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ance in the conflict against doubt, and against the influences of 
sloth and pride, hypocrisy and passion, bitterness and discourage- 
ment, tentatio — these are the methods by which the theologian is 
developed into a man of God; and such he must become if he 
would be a divine in the favour of God. 1 A theologia irregeni- 
torum is, when carefully examined, a contradictio in adjecto. 

true welfare of man, from the study upon which he is now to enter/ 1 — Zyro, Die 
evang. ref. Kirche, p. 12, a^. 

1 It is usual to demand physical qualifications, also, of the future servant of the 
Church, and not without propriety. The Old Testament was prescriptive in this as 
well as other regards. Lev. xxi, 17, sqq. In the Roman Church, too, the authoritative 
Canon law recognizes the principle, sacerdoe ne sit deformis. The greater liberality 
of Protestantism appears in this respect also, since it prescribes no formal rule. A 
sound, physical constitution is, however, a fundamental condition of ministerial effect- 
iveness. Good lungs are a manifest necessity for the preacher. Much may be ac- 
complished in this direction by dieting, and imperfections of the vocal organs may be 
modified by continued exercise of the parts (Demosthenes). Heading aloud, and also 
tinging, are to be particularly recommended, and no less outdoor exercise. Even study 
may be carried to excess, and a walk in the open air is as important for the mind and 
feelings, no less than the body, as a few hours spent beside the student's lamp. 
Lord Bacon read much, but never to weariness and satiety. The beneficial change 
of a walk, a ride, or a daily game of ball, always succeeded the time devoted to study 
(see Rawley in Vauzelles, Hist, de Bacon, ii, p. 197). There has been a narrow age 
which condemned physical exercises like gymnastics, as not suitable for a theologian 
to practice (through a perversion of 1 Tim. iv, 8). We had supposed that such opin- 
ions were no longer held, until an article in Hengstenberg's Kirchenzeitung for 186S 
endeavoured to show the incompatibility of gymnastics with a Christian disposition ; 
it, however, received an answer, to which we assent, in the columns of the same 
journal. On the advantages of gymnastic exercises for students, comp. Scheidler 
Hodegetik). The great importance of social intercourse for the cultivation of man- 
ners is admitted, and it is greatly to be desired that students associate together in a 
cheerful, joyous way ; nor should they isolate themselves from other society, lest they 
fall into unbridled license. Schleiermacher, Ueber Univers. p. 126, $q. 
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PART I. 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

ITS RELATIONS TO OTHER SCIENCES, AND ITS AIMR 



SECTION L 
THEOLOGY AS A POSITIVE SCIENCE. 

Theology is a positive or applied science (Schleiermacher, § 1), 
and its scientific character is consequently not determined by any 
thing within itself, as is the case with a pure science, but from with- 
out by an existent and historically-conditioned fact, namely, the 
Christian Church and its manifestation in time. 

The word positive is sometimes employed in a more limited sense, 
so as to denote, not simply what is conditioned in the circumstances 
of outward life, but also what is at the same time commanded by 
outward authority — positive law in distinction from natural. The 

, progress of our discussion will show, when treating of 

Sense in which V © m , , . , , , 

theology is a the relation between reason and revelation, that theol- 
positive science. Q g V ^ ft p OS itive science in this sense also — which is 
likewise true of jurisprudence, but not of medicine. But the three 
sciences referred to may be termed "positive" without referring 
to that question, if the word be interpreted to mean "a combi- 
nation of scientific elements whose collocation is not required be- 
cause they form a necessary constituent in the idea of science, 
but simply because they are needed for the solution of a practical 
problem" (Schleiermacher). 1 In this view natural philosophy is a 
pure science, in so far as it investigates nature and its phenomena 
for their own sakes and without reference to the relation of nature 
to the practical necessities of the human race ; while medicine, 
although based on a knowledge of natural philosophy, is still a 
positive, or applied, science, because it selects and collocates simply 

1 Similarly Pelt : " The whole of theology has reference primarily to an external phe- 
nomenon, whence its positive character is derived ; for we designate a science as pos- 
itive when it does not originate in a supreme principle developed by free investigation 
in harmony with its own peculiar laws, but when it relates to an organism having its 
beginning in time as an object, such as the ethical associations of the State or the 
Church." — Encykl., p. 15, sq. Comp. Harless, Encykl., p. 25. 
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what concerns the relation of the human organism to the organ- 
ism of external nature; i. e. } the relations of health and disease. 1 
If diseases should cease, medical science would come to an end. 
And similarly, in connexion with theology, Hellenistic Greek and 
Hebrew have a different significance for the philologist/ and 
Church-history for the historian, than they have for the theologian; 
and the comprehension, e. g. y of exegesis, Church-history, etc., in a 
single course, can be understood only in view of the common ob- 
ject to which they relate. "These very sciences cease Tbe guidance of 
to be theological, and take their places respectively ** csmreh toe 

.., .. *• i • a i.- v xv vi v object of taeol- 

with the particular science to which they belong by ogy and its un- 
reason of their contents, if they have been acquired dped wienoas* 
and are held without referenoe to the life of the Church and its di- 
rection." " The great varieties of scientific knowledge stand related 
to the purpose of participating in the guidance of the Church, as 
does the body to the soul ; and without such purpose the unity of 
theology disappears, and its constituents fall into distinct elements." 
(Schleiermacher, § 6, 7). This, however, is not universally admitted. 1 

While in former times empiricism prevailed, and the niere 
thought of future practice frequently served to prevent Dmgen<a ^ 
thoroughness in study, we now find dominant a scien- excess of the 
tific spirit that mocks at life, and, with cruel harshness, BOlentmo *D Irit - 
drives from its presence the most crying demands of actual con- 
ditions. The example of Dr. Griffin (in the Memoires de Paris) 
affords a melancholy illustration of the manner in which the very 
hospitals are made to afford opportunities for scientific observa- 
tions on the part of medical men. In like manner, a certain theol- 
ogy claims the right to undertake its merciless vivisections on 

1 The anatomy of man, for instance, is simply a contribution to comparative anatomy 
with the natural philosopher, while with the medical man it forms the soil upon which 
his practical activity is based. To the botanist each plant is of equal value with any 
other ; while the physician has a distinct science of therapeutics (materia medica), etc. 

* A genius for language is generally regarded as at the same time a theological 
genius, and a certificate of philological talent passes for the best assurance of the- 
ological fitness ; but real philologists (by profession) have themselves comprehended 
that the one does not necessarily involve the other. " The connexion of theology with 
philology is more properly an accidental one, arising from the fact that the principal 
documents of the former are written precisely in that language to which the latter 
ascribes the highest classical character." — Passow's Leben u. Brief e, pp. 88, 12. 

'Sartorius, Die Lehre von der heil Liebe, Part I, 8d ed., Stuttgart, 1851 (new 
1 vol., ed. 1861)— in harmony with the Victorines and Middle Age mystics gener- 
ally — makes the sound observation: " Theology is a practical science, a knowledge 
that pervades the affections, and stands connected with the disposition." (The term 
" pectoral theology n has been invented for purposes of ridicule ; but the adage, " Pec* 
tus est, quod diaertam facit," cannot be limited, in its application, to the orator alone.) 
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the body of the Church, in order to observe the palpitating spasm* 
of the heart which the anatomical knife has laid bare to the view. 
The recent times furnish terrible illustrations of this spirit. Are 
men determined not to comprehend that such inconsiderate asser- 
tion of the claims of science forces science itself to become unnat- 
ural, and that, whatever may be thought about the height to which 
such methods may seem to force it, they yet sever the root upon 
which the life of science depends, and thus ensure its death ? ' Let 
it be observed, however, that the very organization of universities 
in faculties, which has hitherto prevailed, is based on the distinction 
between the pure and the positive or applied sciences, which we 
have indicated.* Philosophy, as -a distinct university science, has 
to do with pure knowledge, and therefore deserves, not the last, 
but the first, place.' Medicine, jurisprudence, and theology are 
internally allied with it, though in their external bearing they face 
toward actual life, and derive from life their peculiar character aa 
determined by its conditions. 

When compared with law and medicine, the remaining positive 
Relations of - sciences, theology is found to present numerous points 
towan^mStu °* contaot w ^ both, and even to manifest a closer re- 
dne. lationship with either than they bear to each other. It 

rests upon the foundation of historic fact, like jurisprudence, and 
presupposes the Church, as jurisprudence does the State. The 
courses and apparatus of study in law and theology present a sim- 
ilar appearance (exegesis, history, ' dogmatics, Bible, and Corpus 
Juris), and in their practical application each involves public dis- 
course and the functions of direction and administration. The two 
meet and interpenetrate each other in the department of ecclesi- 
astical law. But the regulative principle of theology is, never- 
theless, wholly unlike that of law; the latter has to do with firm 
and legally-determined forms, the former with a free development 
of life. A judicial theology is not what we could wish, for it 
would appear as a false positivism. (See the remarks on Law and 
Doctrine, § 7). Theology does not deal with an element of human 
life, such as the principle of right, in the abstract, but with the living 

1 There ifl a papacy and hierarchy of learning and science, a fanatical tyranny exer- 
cised by the learned classes. Their motto is, "Fiat scientia et pereat mundus." — 
Lficke, p. 10. 

"8chleiermacher, Ueber Universit, p. 78 «??., p. 75 : "The three faculties (exclud- 
ing philosophy) do not derive their unity immediately from learning, but from an 
external employment, and they combine from different studies whatever is needed for 
that work. 11 Gomp. Herbert Phil. Enoykl., chap. 2. (On man in his relations to 
nature, the State and the Church, whence the author deduces the three faculties). 

*8chleiermacher, 1. a, p. 78; Kant, Ueber den Streit der Facult&ten. 
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man in all his relations. Its work is not mandatory, but curative , 
fend this connects the theologian with the physician, particularly in 
the field of pastoral theology. 

The care of souls reaches over into the physical realm, in view 
of the intimate connexion between soul and body. The physician 
and the clergyman meet beside the sick bed, not only in outward 
form, t ut also in the prof oundest depths of man's need of healing 
(medicina clerica). The moral and intellectual qualities required 
in the physician are also to be in many respects demanded of the 
clergyman, and vice versa. Humanity, apart from what is specific- 
ally Christian, forms here the connecting link. An individualizing 
method of treatment is even more apparent in the work of physicians 
and clergymen than in that of jurists; their personal contact with 
the subjects of their labours is more frequent, difficult to determine, 
and constant. The theologian is accordingly required The qualities 
to unite in himself qualities which are usually presumed JJ^tftedSSe 
in both the jurist and the medical practitioner. He theologian, 
must possess the historic sense, the disposition to labour in a legiti- 
mate way in behalf of a historically-developed society, and the gift 
of oratory, in common with the lawyer; and with the physician he 
must possess the talent for giving direction to the life of individ- 
uciUy and for noting the mysteries of the psychical life, an observing 
eye, keen discrimination in the treatment of different persons, and, 
finally, the desire to heal and to change diseased conditions into 
states of health. In former times theology embraced both the other 
sciences, and nourished them in its maternal womb; and their sub- 
sequent separation, though resulting in advantage to them all, does 
not warrant a disregard of their continued relations to each other. 
It forms one of the advantages of a university course (in contrast 
with the opportunities afforded by schools devoted to a specialty), 
that such relations become apparent and are partially actualized 
before its studies are completed. The theologian may gather in- 
formation from the jurist and the physician, and each is able to aid 
the others in behalf of science and future usefulness from his own 
possessions. 

SECTION II. s- 

Theology as a pbactioal art. 

The relations arising from a positively determined field of activity 
not only demand a certain measure of intellectual ac- Vn/ j aa ^ L ^^ 
quisitions, but likewise a high degree of practical abil- toe object of 
ity; hence, theology is not to be onesidedly regarded theoto « y - 
as a speculative or historical science, but also as a practical art or 
flrttheorv. 
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Pelt (Encykl., § 3) has properly called attention to this fact; 
for "the general interest of the thought does not predominate in 
theology as in philosophy; the object is not to gain a consciousness 
of the truth, without reference to its application; ' the leading idea 
is, rather, that by means of such consciousness the Church should 
be brought nearer to its consummation" (ibid. p. 34). The word 
art (rixvrj) is here taken in its most general meaning, as denoting 
free action in conformity to recognized principles. 

SECTION in. 

THEOLOGY IK ITS HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Zenchwlts, G., Der Entwicttungsganf der Tbeologie als Wfssensohaft (pardcularty Its prac- 
tical development). Lelps., 1867. 

Christian theology, regarded as the aggregate of the various 
christian tbeoi- methods and forms of positive knowledge which have 
bM^htato° n of re ^ erence t0 tne Christian religion and Church, is whol- 
Chrtettanity. ly conditioned by the existence of that religion and 
Church; and its scientific character can accordingly be understood 
only in connexion with the actual state of Christianity in the cor- 
responding period. 

Comp. Schleiermacher, § 4. The attempt to explain theology 
from the etymology of the word will surely lead to error. In its 
highest character it is unquestionably divinity, the doctrine of God 
and divine things; and apart from this idea it becomes a dead 
aggregate of the most various learning. This learning, however, 
enters into the body of theology, however variously modified the 
latter may be by the conditions of each successive period. The 
man who should attempt to become a "theologian" in the way of 
simply speculating about God, would speedily find his expectations 
crumbling into ruin. The theologian is obliged, rather, to give 
attention to very human matters, as grammar, history, etc., the 
knowledge of which has become necessary through the progress of 
historical development. The incipient theologian, placed at the 
very center of the present, will be unable to appreciate the com- 
plexity of his science unless he has a preliminary knowledge of its 
history. 

The word theology passed over from heathen into Christian 
origin of the usage. They who, among the ancients, were able to 
term theology, furnish information respecting the nature and history 
of the gods, were termed theologians; the word was so applied to 

1 Fichte, however, demanded that the university should not simply transmit knowl- 
edge to the students, but that it should become a school for teaching the art of scien- 
tifically employing the understanding. Comp. his life, by J. H. Fichte, Pvt i, p. 521 
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Pherecydes of Syros (Olymp. 45-49; B. C. 600) and Epimenides of 
Crete (Olymp. 64-68), a contemporary of Pythagoras. 1 . In the 
earliest Christian age the word theology was understood to signify 
the doctrines of the divinity of the Logos, and of the Trinity; 
and, in accordance with this view, John the Apostle and Gregory 
Nazianzen were called theologians. The Middle Ages were the 
first to include in Christian Theology the whole body TheMlddleA|W 
of Christian doctrine ; and some (e. g, y Abelard) con- sense of the 
tinued to employ the word preferably in connection word theol( «y- 
with the doctrine of the Trinity even then. It was the leading 
characteristic of the scholastic theology that it was chiefly con- 
cerned with speculative representations of the Divine nature and its 
attributes. The mystics, on the other hand, whose modes of speech 
were adopted by Luther and also by Spener and Francke, understood 
by theology, a courageous entering into the nature of religion itself, 
or the absorption of the mind in God — hence the title of the book, 
Tkeologia Germanica, and the maxim, "Oratio, meditatio, tentatio 
faciunt theologum." The modern interpretation, by which theology 
denotes the aggregate of the knowledge which bears upon the life 
of the Church, could only originate after a more definite organiza- 
tion of its several sciences had taken place; but the thing itself 
was previously known under different designations. 

The scientific treatment of religion, or rather of its doctrines, was 
called dtofor/uiil npayfiaTeia, ovvraypa nlare^ institutio divina, doc- 
trina Christiana (Augustine), etc 8 A distinction was made between 
ni<rrtz and yvL>oi$ (kmorrjiifi), the latter denoting the Theological 
speculative apprehension of the doctrines of religion; J23?cb2ittm 
and a further distinction existed between the true and Church, 
the false gnosis. 1 Theological schools were formed, the speculative 
tendency predominating in that of Alexandria and the grammat- 
ical in that of Antioch. Various considerations led to a scientific 
treatment of theology: 1) the needs of apologetics; it became 
necessary to resist the attacks of scholars and philosophers with 
similar weapons (Justin Martyr et al, Clement and Origen, Minu- 
cius Felix, Tertullian); 2) the interests of polemics, the various 
tendencies within the Church having resulted in doctrinal contro- 

1 Cicero, De nat. deor, Hi, 21 ; Ernesti, Claris on that passage ; Plutarch, De defectu 
oraculor., xiv, p. 323, ed. Hutten; Plato, Polit, lib. ii; Arist., Metaph., x, 6; Diodor. 
Sic, v, 80; Stephani Thcsaur. lingua, gr. «. v. 6eoX6yo^\ Pollux, Onomast., i, 19, 20. 
The priests of the ancients were called tcpefa veoKopoi, Z&Kopot, npo^rai, viroQqrat, 
fliirai, reXeorai, Upovpyol, Ka&apral, ftuvrei^ Qeo/t&wetc, ^ptfopydo/, XMvpoMyoi, 
XptftTfoSdraiy iravayel?, nvp66pot, vntipkrai, deovpyol, &vrjw6Xoi. Ibid. 14. 

'Sender, Introd. to Baumgarten's Olaubenslehre, i, p. 110, tqq. 

•See Smith's Hagenbach, Hist, of Doctr,, § 25, vol. i. 
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versies and in the rise of heresies. The councils, beginning with 
origin of form- *^ e ^ ourtn century, settled the doctrines of the faith, 
at christian and furnished and prepared the material out of which 
theology. ft later age constructed the edifice of church doctrines 

(Athanasius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory Nazi 
anzen, among Orientals ; and Augustine in the West). 

The contents of theology continued to be Christian; but the 
form of the various doctrines was influenced by the philosophies 
(Platonism and Aristotelianism) which had from the first been 
transplanted from heathen into Christian soil. Various intellectual 
tendencies made themselves felt even within the orthodox catholic 
Church; one of these attached more importance to what had come 
down from previous ages, and contented itself with a simple figura- 
tive phraseology, while the other combined the whole of the material 
so transmitted into a body of doctrine, (Isidore of Seville and John 
of Damascus, in the seventh and eighth centuries), and sought to 
penetrate it intellectually, by means of a speculative apprehension 
Early relations anc * dialectic treatment of the several dogmas. The 
of philosophy effort to reconcile theology and philosophy, faith and 
ogy ' knowledge, the prescribed and the results of personal 
thought, revelation and reason, was especially apparent in scholas- 
ticism in various directions (Scotus Erigena in the ninth century, 
Abelard and Anselm in the eleventh). Philosophy, however, be- 
came more and more dependent on the established teaching of the 
Church, and filled, while deceiving itself with the appearance of 
independent action, a servant's place in the house of its mistress. 
But theology, the mistress, likewise failed to emancipate herself, 
and continued to bear the fetters of a dialecticism imposed upon it 
from without. Aristotle ruled the Bible. 

Exegetical and historical studies, formerly cultivated, were ne- 
Middie Ages glected in comparison with systematic inquiries in the 
dogmatic twelfth and thirteenth centuries from Peter Lombard 
to Thomas Aquinas. Such studies finally degenerated into an in- 
tolerable rage for disputation, and dogmatism gave way to scepti- 
cism. The mystics, however, especially in the fourteenth century. 
Mysticism the were inwardly preparing for a regeneration of the 
thTRefo^a^ Christian life and thought, when, in connexion with 
tton. the so-called humanism, philology, criticism, and his- 

tory again became prominent, and exegetical studies, immediately 
before the Reformation, resumed their flourishing condition. (Lau- 
rent. Valla, Reuchlin, and Erasmus.) Theology was obliged to 
renew its youth under the influence of the Protestantism of the 
sixteenth century (Luther, Zwingle, Calvin), which postulated the 
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Scriptures as the only certain rule of faith, and based every thing 
upon them. The study of the Bible took a freer range and became 
more independent, and was made the broad substructure of the 
body of Protestant doctrine. This body of doctrine was devel- 
oped by the Lutheran and Reformed theologians of Development 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with great the JJoJwLnfc 
thoroughness, but not without retaining something of Churches, 
the scholastic spirit and of polemical bitterness. 

The effort was finally made, from the stand-point of science 
(Calixtus), and especially from that of practical life (Spener and 
Pietism), to return to the simple faith of the Scriptures, and to di- 
rect attention to properly religious needs, in contrast with a dead 
orthodoxy. When Pietism began to lose its savor at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, philosophy gave it polemical support. 
Wolfianism, having been preceded by Descartes and influenoeofthe 
Leibnitz, brought into theology a new (mathematically J^^ P £S^ 
demonstrative) formalism, and though still wearing an ogy. 
orthodox garb, prepared the way for rationalism, which was still 
further supported by the critical tendencies of Semler and others 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

"Dogmatics" was confined within increasingly limited bounds 
and became more and more undecided in its bearing, while exegetical 
beginning with Ernesti, and historical theology from the time of 
Mosheim, acquired a more independent position. Extraordinary 
changes in the other departments of life (e. g., the awakening of 
German literature in Leasing, modern pedagogics, philanthropism) 
exercised both an inciting and enlightening, a levelling and a secu- 
larizing influence upon the life of the Church. The WolfenbWtd 
Fragments threatened injury not only to the doctrines The woifen- 

of the Church, but also to the historical basis of Chris- JS^mSSS 
7 on historical 

tiamty. " Apologetics " showed itself embarrassed, and chrtouanity. 
allowed outwork after outwork to be taken. At this juncture Kant 
appeared and marked out the limits of reason, within which a re- 
ligion that renounced all knowledge of the supersensual and con- 
fined itself to the morality of the categorical imperative was 
obliged, with its practical ideas of God, liberty, and immortality, 
to content itself for the time. The speculative pressure of Ger- 
man philosophy, in Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, soon again made 
that its real object, which others, like Jacobi, reserved for a 
faith based on the feelings. Schleiermacher was as earnestly en- 
gaged in the work of separating theology from the philosophy of 
the schools, as in penetrating all its branches with a philosophic 
glance and in pointing out the germs of their life. From that time 
5 
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it has been the task of modern theology, before all else, to compre- 
hend its own nature in the light of history, and to secure a clear 
idea of its relation to the present age. There is no lack of persons, 
however, who ignore the whole of the historical development of 
theology, and believe it necessary to reconstruct every thing anew 
from the beginning; while others still desire to conjure up the 
theology of the seventeenth century much rather than that of the 
sixteenth. 1 

SECTION IV. 

THEOLOGY AS BELATED TO THE PREPARATORY SCIENCES (PROPE- 
DEUTICS). 

Theology, like every other positive science, presumes a strictly 
scientific school-training, since it treats the pure sciences as in part 
preliminary to its work, and on the other hand continually employs 
them as auxiliaries. 

A distinction may be made with Bertholdt, between preliminary 
Distinction be- knowledge (propaedeutics) and auxiliary sciences (boe- 

tween the pre- thetics). The former gives to every person the neces- 
paratory and «••/» 

toe auxiliary sary qualification, and indicates his fitness for entering 
sciences. upon one of the university courses ; the latter are, in 

addition, special aids to the study of theology. A study is fre- 
quently at once preparatory and auxiliary, e. g., Latin, Greek, and 
history. The Hebrew language — even where it is taught in gym- 
nasia — is included among the ordinary branches of the school-cur- 
riculum solely for the sake of theology; we therefore reserve its 
consideration, in common with that of biblical philology in gen- 
eral, until the discussion of properly theological studies, where 
auxiliary sciences will receive attention. 

SECTION V. 
THE PREPARATORY SCIENCES. 

Among pure sciences the languages and history hold the first 
place with regard to their application to theology, and mathematics 

1 In this historical resume we have had reference primarily to German theology, and 
more particularly to that of Protestantism. Roman Catholic theology, wherever it 
was living, passed through the same phases, especially in Germany. All that in other 
lands (in either the Protestant or the Roman Catholic Church) has acquired reputation 
as theological science (which alone is here referred to, and not the practical church- 
life), is more or less closely connected with the course of development in Germany. In 
recent times a change has certainly taken place. The conflicts of German theology 
have been shared by other lands more and more fully as time progressed, and the lib- 
eral tendency in particular, or even the negative, has found representatives in England, 
France, and Holland. With reference to England, comp., among others, Mackay. 
" The Tubingen School and its Antecedents of the History and Present Condition of 
Modern Theology." London, 1868. Also, the " Essays and Reviews," Colenso, etc. 
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and the natural sciences the second — and this both in a formal 
and a material aspect. We therefore observe, that a Theological 
liberal classical culture forms the only assured basis for o? I a ll cu^cS 
a sound, Protestant, Christian theology. bads. 

" Like him who leaves his country in his youth, so the departing 
student looks back over the course of studies pursued while in the 
school." 1 Without taking philosophy into consideration for the 
present (comp. § 7), we may place the remaining mass of empiri- 
cal knowledge in two principal divisions, the one of which presents 
to us the world of bodies in space, and the other the Wytel0M ot 
world of spirits, or the moral world as it is developed knowledge— 

rfi-i* 11 ,i ^ i • • philosophy, na- 

in time. To the former belong the natural sciences in turei and nia- 
their entire extent, together with mathematics, which t^r- 
constitutes their formal side; to the latter belong history and its 
formal medium and organ, language. 9 While medicine, among the 
applied sciences, is based upon the conditions of nature, jurispru- 
dence and theology rest upon an ethical and historical basis (comp. 
§ 1). Without desiring to reconcile here the pedagogical dispute 
about humanism and realism,* we may say, without hesitation, that 

'Herder, Anwendung dreier akad. Lehrjahre (Werke zur Rel. u. Theol., x, p. 164). 
Upon this entire section comp. vol. i of Noesselt's Anweisung (Niemeyer's ed., 1808, 
8yo), which, however, leaves much to be modified in accordance with the present con- 
dition of the science. 

' The French apply the term sciences to the so-called exact sciences, but class phi- 
lology and history with "lettres," a distinction that is well-founded, although such 
designations are misleading, and rest upon too realistic an idea of science. It is, of 
course, understood that an absolute separation between the different sciences is im- 
possible, because they stand organically connected, and the transitions from one into 
the field of another are frequent. Thus geography (both physical and mathematical) 
must be classed with natural sciences, and is seen to be most intimately related to 
several of them, e. g. y geology ; but it forms, at the same time, the basis of history, 
and is connected with ethnography and statistics. The conditions of nature are, sim- 
ilarly, also the first conditions of language; and orthoepy may be connected with 
physiology. From this point of view J. Grimm called attention to the mysterious 
laws that control our organs of speech ; to demonstrate these laws is the office of nat- 
ural science. Comp. the preface to the Deutsches Worterbuch, p. iii. W. Wacker- 
nagcl, in his preface to his work, Voces Variae Animantium, a contribution to natural 
science and tho history of language, 2d ed., Basle, 1869, likewise refers to this inti- 
mate connection of the sciences with each other. It may be added, too, that history 
has its mathematical side, in chronology, etc., and that its first beginnings (inquiries 
respecting the primeval world) are wholly lost in the investigations of natural history, 
e. g., concerning the lake-dwellings. Nor can even the most recent history be properly 
comprehended without duly estimating the revolutions in natural science, and their 
influence; upon civilization. 

* Comp. F. J. Niethammer, Der Streit des Philanthropismus u. Humanismus in der 
Theorie des Erziehungsunterrichts unserer Zeit, Jena, 1808 ; A. Rauchenstein, Bem- 
erkungen fiber den werth der Alterthumstudien, Aarau, 1825 ; F. Thiersch, TJeber ge- 
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a classical, liberal culture, 1 which is of advantage to the medi- 
cal scholar also, is yet of peculiar service to the jurist and the 
theologian. 

On a detailed review of the preparatory studies, the first rank 
Philology the will be occupied by philology, which possesses great im- 
Si^tory^sSidl portance for the cultivation of the mind, irrespective of 
les. all inherent value. The whole work of instruction is 

based upon the power of the word ; and for this reason the study 
of the mother-tongue alone is important. The power of language 
to cultivate the mind does not become manifest, however, until 
the ability to compare several languages with each other has been 
acquired. That especially the Greek and Latin, the (by way of 
eminence) so-called ancient languages, are adapted to perform this 
service, by reason of their wealth of forms and their definiteness, 
is conceded by scholars. The style of classical expression reacts 
upon the mother-tongue to purify and strengthen it;* and it is 

lehrte Schulen, etc., Stuttgart, 1826, 2 vols. ; A. W. Rehberg, Sammtliche Schriften, 
Hanover, 1828, i, p. 238, sqq. ; F. W. Klumpp, Die gelehrten Schulen nach den Grund- 
satzen des wahren Humanism us u. den Anfordemngen der Zeit, Stuttgart, 1829; L. 
TTsteri, Rede am Schulfeete 1829, Berne, 1830; Selections from German Literature, 
Edwards & Park, Andover, 1889. 

1 " The humanities, indeed, took a much wider range with ancient Roman writers, 
and included every kind of science that could contribute to human culture. See the 
passage in Gellii noctt. Att xiii, 15, and J. A. Ernesti, Prol. de finibus humaniorum 
8tudiorum regendis, Lips., 1738, 4 to. But since knowledge among the Romans was 
really acquired by the reading and through the influence of good authors, and in more 
modern times the whole of science was restored and started on its course by the same 
means, that view gave way to the more limited sense in which polite literature or the 
humanities is now taken." Noesselt, i, p. 106. 

* Luther well illustrates the formal as well as the instrumental value of the ancient 
languages in the following: "Let us cling to the languages as earnestly as we love the 
Gospel. . . . And let it be remembered that without the languages we could not well 
receive the Gospel. The languages are the sheath in which this sword of the Spirit 
is contained. They are the casket in which this jewel is confined. Should it ever 
come to pass, which God forbid, that the languages should escape our careless grasp, 
we should not only lose the Gospel, but finally reach the condition of being able to 
speak and write in neither Latin nor German. Let us be admonished by the wretched, 
horrible example of the high schools and monasteries, in which not only has the Gos- 
pel been lost, but also the Latin and German tongues have been corrupted, so that 
the miserable people have been reduced almost to the level of brute beasts, unable to 
speak and write either German or Latin correctly, and almost deprived of natural 
reason itself." " Where the languages are cultivated there is animation and energy, 
the Scriptures are examined, and faith continually derives new inspiration from other 
and still other words and works." See the address, An die Rathsherren aller Stadte 
Deutschlands, dass sie christliche Schulen aufrichten und halten sollen. Werke, 
Walch's ed., x, p. 838, sqq. Similar passages occur in Zwingle; Bee Werke, Usteri 
and Vogeli's ed., Zurich, 1819, 1820, ii, pp. 255, sqq., 268, sqq. 
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therefore necessary that the talent for philology should be devel- 
oped and the intellect be strengthened by the study of Value of thQ 
the classical models themselves rather than by that, for ancient classic 
instance, of later ecclesiastical writers. Nothing but lM1 « ua « e8 - 
narrow-mindedness can discover danger to Christianity in this. 1 
Besides a formal value for the cultivation of the mind, however, 
the theologian finds the languages, and particularly the ancient lan- 
guages, to be of practical utility, a point upon which but little need 
be said, as it is self-evident. 

The study of the ancient languages will of itself lead to the study 
of history, for which reason modern philology combines The study of 
in itself both linguistics and historical inquiry.* It be- Jjjjjjjf JJniSu 
comes absolutely necessary for the theologian to attain ogy. 
to a clear idea of the ancient world, if it were only to enable him 
to contrast it with Christianity.' But, in addition, the habits of 

1 The Church-f athere already questioned how far the reading of heathen authors 
might be beneficial or injurious to Christians ; comp. the celebrated dream of Jerome 
(Ep. xxii, ad Eustochium), the oration of Basil, llpdf rove vtov$, faroc dv k£ kXtyvutuv 
uQthoivro "Kbyw (published separately by Sturz, Gera, 1791 ; in German, by F. G. Uhle- 
mann in Hlgen's Hist, theol. Zeitschr., part ii, p. 88, aqq. t and by F. A. Nueszlin, Mann- 
heim, 1830). The monks in the time of the Reformation branded all Greek learning as 
heretical ; but their opponents likewise doubted whether heathen antiquity could sup- 
ply the Christian theologian with the most healthful food ; comp. the letter of Felix 
Hyconius to Zwingle (Opp. vii, 1, p. 258). In modern times the value of classical 
studies has also been abundantly debated. Comp. E. Eyth, Classiker u. Bibel in den 
niedern Gelehrtenschulen, Basle, 1888, 8va Per contra, E. Hirzel, Die Classiker in 
den niedern Gelehrtenschulen, Stuttgart, 1838. With more direct reference to theol- 
ogy: C. H. Stirm, De Classicis, quos dicunt, scriptoribus in usum theoL christ. legendis, 
in den Studien der Wurtemb. Geistlichkeit, Stuttgart, 1888, vol. x, No. 2; L. Baur, Die 
Classiker u. deren Einfluss auf den Geistlichen, ibid, ii, 1, p. 127, sqq. ; J. G. Erabinger, 
Die Class. Studien u. ihre Gegner, Munich, 1853 ; E. L. Hundeshagen, Die Natur u. 
geschichtl. Entwickelung der Humanitatsidee, in ihrem Verhaltniss zu Eirche u. Staat, 
an oration, Berlin, 1853; J. E. Erdmann, Das Heidnische im Christenthum, Berlin, 
1854 ; S. Hirsch, Humanitat als Religion, etc., Treves, 1854; J. G. Muller, Verhaltniss 
der Classiker zum Heidenthum, in Gelzer's Prot. MonatsbL, 1856; E. Voigtherr, Der 
Humanismus, a synodal oration, Glogau, 1857; F. C. Eirchhoff, Die Christliche Hu- 
manitat, an oration, Altona, 1859; G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des Class. Alter- 
thums, od. das erste Jahrhundert des Humanismus, Berlin, 1859; A. Boden, Yer- 
theidigung deutscher Classiker gegen neue Angriffe, Erlangen, 1869. 

'Schiller, What Means and For What Purpose do we Study Universal History? 
Works, vol. ii, pp. 346-852, Phils,, 1861 ; J. G. Muller, Briefe ub. das Studium d. 
wissenschaften, besonders der Geschichte, Zurich, 1817; E. B. Rubs, Entwurf einer 
Propaedeutik des hist. Stadiums, Berlin, 1811 ; W. Humboldt, Die Aufgabe des 
Geeehichtschreibera, in werke, 1841, 1 ; Gervinus, Introduction to History of Nine- 
teenth Century, Lond., 1866 ; Droysen, GrundzOge der Historik, Leips., 1868. 

'Christianity is assuredly appointed to overcome the world, including the heathen 
world, and therefore what remains in us of pre-ChristUa culture. This subjugation, how- 
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thought presented in the Bible and Christianity, so contrary to 
those of heathenism, can only be appreciated by him who has 
come to understand the spirit of antiquity. It is necessary to have 
regard, not only to the history of the Greeks and Jtomans, but 
also to the history of Oriental peoples in its relation to the 
Bible; and likewise to that of the Middle Ages and more recent 
times, without which Church history cannot be understood. But 
history and the attention given to it are not only of material value, 
as making us acquainted with matters of fact ; there is also a for- 
mal, fashioning element, the quickening of the historic sense, which 
must not be overlooked. History should not, therefore, be consid- 
ered simply as dealing with nations and states, but, in the spirit 
of Iselin aud Herder, as comprehending in its province the entire 
human race. In harmony with this conception, the history of man's 
spiritual culture should be made prominent as its subjective feature. 
While the study of languages and history thus forms the real 
uses of mathe- basis for theological study, mathematics and the natural 
eto^to*°tLe sciences are not without value to its prosecution. The 
theologian. formative value of mathematics is unquestioned; it af- 
fords the test of the mind's demonstrative power, 1 and is some- 
times called a practical logic, like the science of language. Its 
philosophical value has, however, been overrated. Mathematical 
modes of thought are as unsatisfactory in theology as juridical. 
Mathematics has to do with mensurable and calculable quantities 
(form and numbers), while the immeasurable nature of ideas cannot 
be forced into circles and equations. The wonderful blending of 
spiritual and intellectual life, the numerous and various shades of 
thought, which often elude the grasp of the most flexible and skil- 
ful language, cannot possibly be compressed into an expression like 
a-\-b. Not unfrequently that which, when broadly considered, is 
entirely true, becomes an untruth when the attempt is made to fix 
it and to grasp it with an unimaginative and ideal-less understand- 
ing. Many misconceptions have arisen in this way.* A notion that 

ever, is not to be an expulsion, as if of demoniac powers which must be cast out to make 
way for the Divine Spirit. If we have recognized the connection running through the 
different stages of development in the human history of the past, we can regard as the 
ultimate task nothing else than the reconciliation in us of the contrast between the two 
spiritual powers which may be termed the leading factors in the history of civilization, 
viz., Hellenism and Christianity." Curtius, in Gclzer's MonatsbL, August, 1858, p. 85. 

1 "Hence," says Herder (Sophron., p. 89), "that which Pythagoras inscribed upon 
a hall of learning, * Without geometry let none enter here,' might properly be written 
on the doors of the higher classes in gymnasia. 1 ' 

* Goethe remarks (Farbenl, ii, p. 158), " A great portion of what is commonly called 
superstition has its origin in an erroneous application of mathematics." Let memory 
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meets with special favor among cultivated laymen, is that astron- 
omy sustains a near relation to theology, because each is a science 
of heaven. But the astronomical heaven is not that of Astronomy not 
theology, nor does " the sublimity we seek" in the world JJEd^Se^ 
of morality and religion, dwell even in infinite space; <*y- 
for not all the evidences of the stars are able to lead to the star 
of Bethlehem. This was acknowledged by Lalande when he had 
measured the entire heavens without finding God. The knowledge 
of the starry heavens will, nevertheless, adorn the theologian as 
well as other cultivated persons, and the two sciences, however 
they may diverge in other respects, may meet in a poetical trans- 
figuration in the symbol of Urania. The natural sciences in their 
whole extent lie nearer to the theologian than does astronomy as a 
distinct science. 

These sciences were formerly considered from a theological point 
of view as supports to theology; while, in recent times, Acquaintance 
they are often compelled to do duty as sign-boards of JJJJJ ^ en ^i 
infidelity, as though their progress could no longer important, 
harmonize with the theistic belief in God and immortality, nor yet 
with the more distinctively Christian faith in the truths of Revela- 
tion. It will be found that they whose understanding of the sub- 
ject is least perfect appeal most frequently to such progress, while 
many who are ignorant are afraid of ghosts. ' With regard to the 
Bible it is necessary first of all to comprehend its relation to the 
natural sciences (which belongs to apologetics), and afterward to 
secure a thorough understanding of the matter in question, partic- 

recall, for instance, the mathematical figures with which Gerbert (Sylvester ii) sought 
to demonstrate the doctrine of transubstantiation in the eucharist. Similar attempts 
were made in ancient times in connection with the trinity. Franz Baader, and even 
Hegel, toiled mightily for a time, to apply triangles and squares to the doctrine of the 
trinity; comp. Rosenkranz in life of Hegel, pp. 101, 102. "Mathematics," says 
Bengel, " affords useful aid in certain directions, but it dethrones the understanding 
in relation to truths that are wholly foreign to its forum. The desire for only definite 
^ conceptions is fatal to living ones. There are different organs for different concep- 
tions ; the eyes will not serve for hearing, nor the ears for seeing," etc. Burk, Leben 
BengeU, p. 71. Comp. also the passage from Melanchthon, infra, § 81, note 10. 

1 A single word of Goethe's : " Let intellectual culture continue its progress, let the 
natural sciences increase more and more in extent and depth, and the human intellect 
expand to the utmost of its desire — they will never pass beyond the sublimity and 
moral culture of Christianity, as it appears in the Gospel." Eckermann, Conversa- 
tions with Goethe, p. 568. Fr. Fabri, Briefe gegen den Materialismus, Stuttgart, 1856 ; 
Bohner, Naturforschung und culturleben in ihrcn neuesten Ergebnissen, etc., Hanover, 
1859. A peculiar attempt to illustrate the Bible by the book of nature, and to inter- 
pret the latter by the former, is made by Zdckler, in Entwurf einer system. Natur- 
theol. vom offenbarungsglaubigen Standpunkte aus, Frankfort, 1859. 
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ularly with reference to the primeval world and its relation to the 
Mosaic history of creation. ' 

SECTION VI. 
THEOLOGY IN ITS KELATION TO THE ARTS AND GENERAL CULTURE. 

An artistic preparation, the habit of regarding life in its ideal 
aspects, and of engaging in original efforts, particularly in the field 
of language is required in addition to the preliminary scientific 
training ; a Christian culture resulting from religious instruction 
previously imparted, is presupposed. 

This artistic preparation is still too greatly neglected. More at- 
uses of cestbet- tention should be given to stimulating the sense of the 
lc culture. beautiful in early youth, for an imagination nourished 
by poetry is as necessary a condition for the theologian as is an 
understanding practised in history, language, and mathematics.* 
Early practice in written as well as oral expression, and also in free 
discourse, will especially be of inestimable value to the future 

1 Comp. William Buck laud, Geology and Mineralogy Considered with Reference to 
Natural Theology, London, 1837, 2 eds., 2 vols. ; Philadelphia, 1 vol. 12mo, and in 
Bonn's Library, 12mo; Fr. Pfaff, J)ie Schopfungsgeschichte, Frankf. on the Main, 1855; 
Bohner, Die freiforechende Bibeltheologie u. ihre Gegner, Zurich, 1859 ; the review by 
P. Kind (in the Swiss Ministerial Association, 1863, and the subsequent discussions); 
Reusch, Bibel u. Natur, etc., Freiburg, 1870; Zollman, Bibel u. Natur in der Hannonie 
ihrer Offenbarungen, 3 ed., Homburg, 1871 ; Jos. Huber, Die Lehre Darwin's, kritisch 
betrachtet, Munich, 1871 ; and the English and American reviews of Darwinism. 

The theological works of Paley, Sander, Bonnet, Reimarus, Brougham, and the 
Bridgewater Treatises, nevertheless contain much that is stimulating ; but far supe- 
rior to these is Humboldt's Comnos. Bengel, /. c, observes : *' It is not right that the 
study of physics is so neglected, and that such a parade should be made of a sublime, 
metaphysical comprehension of the universe. But it was likewise true of the an- 
cients that the general ideas of philosophers were made a cloak to conceal their igno- 
rauce." In our day the neglect of certain theologians to acquaint themselves with 
natural science is especially inexcusable. In the face of the ignorance that results, 
unbelief will be able to appeal more shamelessly and defiantly to the progress of 
those sciences. To close the eyes against facts, and, Bible in hand, to fight against 
infidelity, or to meddle in a desultory way with a science which is but superficially 
understood, can only serve to make theology ridiculous in the eyes of specialists ; and 
if the attempt result from a well-meant apologetic purpose it will produce more harm 
than good. 

* It may be boldly asserted that a lack of poetic apprehension, for which precocious 
speculation is no substitute, has led to thousands of orthodox and heterodox absurdi- 
ties. The secret of Herder's theology and its refreshing influence lies in this poetic 
vein, which the most learned minds so often miss. On the pedagogical value of the 
fine arts comp. Herder, Sophron, pp. 32, sqq., 80, sgq. ; concerning the improvement 
of the vernacular, ibid., p. 197, tqq. How unjust is the charge of Staudenmaicr that 
Herder pursued theology in the spirit simply of an aesthetics! coquetry! (Comp. his 
Dogmatik, vol i). He was simply no scholastic. 
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theologian. Rhetoric and poetry in the field of art are parallel with 
philology and history in that of science. A practical acquaintance 
with the plastic arts may not be required of the theologian, but his 
mind should not be indifferent to painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, more than it should be closed to the charms of nature. 
The great importance of art will become apparent in connection 
with liturgies. Architecture holds the same relation to the theo- 
logian in the domain of art that astronomy does in that of science, 
without regard to the historical relations sustained by art toward 
the history of saints and the Church. Music, especially, which 
stands midway between the oratorical and the formative arts and 
is closely allied to poetry, is truly theological, and was cultivated 
by Luther. 1 The skilful fingering of an instrument is not the 
principal object to be desired, but much more the cultivation of 
singing and of acquaintance with the nature of music. Without 
the latter knowledge the theologian will be debarred from entering 
on an essential department of Christian worship. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as all theology stands related to religion, and can school and 
only be comprehended through that relation, it will be ^^ii^ou^ 
necessary that the incipient theologian should not only feeling, 
possess religious feeling in a general way, but that he should have 
acquired religious culture in the preparatory schools. Much, in this 
connexion, depends of course upon the character of the religious in- 
struction imparted in such schools, which, though not designed for 
future theologians alone, may nevertheless be very stimulating and 
adapted to their needs.* To these must be added, moreover, the 
influence of the Christian home, and the impression of Christian fel- 
lowship which is produced by the worship of the sanctuary. How 
many an excellent theologian, especially among the older men, was 
first impelled to consecrate himself to this calling by beholding the 
shining example of some distinguished preacher. The first guiding 
impulse came from thence, not from the school, which can only for- 
ward the development. 

1 Luther judged " that next to the word of God nothing is so deserving of esteem 
and praise as music, for the reason that it is a queen over the heart, able and mighty 
to control its every movement, though such emotions often rule and control man as if 
they were his master. ... I therefore desire that this art be commended to all per- 
sons, and especially the young, and that they be admonished to love and cherish this 
precious, useful, and joyous creature of God." Werke, Walch's ed., part xiv, p. 407. 
" Music is a beautiful, glorious gift from God, and near to theology " (in Table Talk). 

• Comp. Hagenbach, Bedeutung des Beligionsunterrichts auf hohern Lehranstalten, 
Zurich, 1846. 
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SECTION VIL 
THE RELATIONS OF THEOLOGY TO PHILOSOPHY. 

F. S. 8chulz, Selbststandigkelt und AbhangUrkelt, Oder Philosophic und Tbeologle In ihrem 
gegenseitlgen Verhaltnlss betrachtet, Glessen, 1828; K. Ph. Fischer, Qber den Begrifr der Phi- 
losophie, Tubingen, 1880, 8; Helnr. Scbmld, Qber das Verh&ltntss der Tbeologle zur Philosophic 
In der Opposltlonsscbrin, edited by Scbmld, Fries* u. 8chr6ter, vol. 1, 1 ; J. H. Flchte, fiber 
Gegensatz, Wendepunct und Zlel heutlger Philosophic, Heidelberg, 1886 ; A. Gengder, fiber das 
Verbaitnlss der Tbeologle zur Philosophic, Landshut, 1896 ; G. A. Gabler, de Vera Pbilosopfaiae 
erga ReUglonem Christianam Pletate, Berl., 1886 ; K. Steffensen, das Menschllche Hen und die 
Pbllosopbie On Gelser's Protest Monatsblltttern), 1854, p. 286, *qq. ; L. P. Hickock, Theology 
and Philosophy in Conflict, American Presb. Review, vol. xll, 204 ; E. Hitchcock, The Philoso- 
pher and the Theologian, Bib. Sacra., vol. x, 166. 

Philosophy should be the constant companion of theology, but 
Philosophy the ea °k *® to reta " 1 > without interchange or confusion, its 
companion of own peculiar field. Its work does not consist in the 
theology. merely logical process of connecting thoughts together 

(arrangement), nor in the exercise of an occasional criticism (rea- 
soning); but rather in combining the great variety of matter 
into a higher unity for the consciousness. This can only be 
done after the material has been furnished from without, by ex- 
perience and history. Philosophy can neither invent the needed 
material in the exercise of its own authority, nor destroy or make 
it other than it is through a pretended transformation or idealizing 
process. 

We purposely designate philosophy as the companion of theol- 
ogy, in opposition to the view that the study of philosophy may 
be finished before that of theology begins, which affords the surest 
way to disgust the theologian with philosophy. The application 
of philosophy to theology has been the subject of controversy 
from the beginning. A warning against false philosophy occurs 
Relations of as early as Col. ii, 8. Irenseus and Tertullian opposed 
^oto^trarod ^ e G nost i c > speculative tendency in theology, while 
historically. other Church fathers, the Apologists, Alexandrians, 
and especially Origen made use of it. The quarrel between the 
schoolmen and the positive theologians, Roscelin, Abelard, with 
Bernard of Clairvaux, turned especially upon the relations of phi- 
losophy to theology, and the philosophical dispute (realism and 
nominalism) between the schoolmen themselves likewise reacted on 
theology. 

The perversion of philosophy by the scholastics, and the mistaken 
habit of relying on authorities, which served to poison philosophy 
in its inmost nature, gradually led from dogmatism to scepticism. 
A point was reached where it appeared necessary to distinguish 
between philosophy and theology in such a way as to admit of 
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truth in either science becoming untruth in the other. It is not 
surprising that, as the result, philosophy again declined in favour, 
and that empiricism was opposed to it as being the only trust- 
worthy method of reasoning (Roger Bacon). . Philosophy was still 
in its decline when the Reformation came, and the Reformation 
did not at all favour what then passed for philosophy; for its 
own origin was not due to the desire for a better philosophic sys- 
tem, but to the longing to possess the true sources of salvation 
which were found in the Scriptures. Luther employed 
even violent language to oppose the philosophy of Aris- anion to paiios- 
totle and " old Madam Weathercock, the reason ;" but ophy ' 
not so Zwingle, who made use of philosophy in a peculiar manner 
(his relation to Picus of Mirandola). The dogmatical works of 
Calvin and Melanchthon give evidence that they, too, were not un- 
acquainted with philosophic thought ; but in the Lutheran Church 
many, nevertheless, accepted Luther's opinions in opposition to 
philosophy. 1 

In the Roman Catholic Church the Jansenists opposed and the 
Jesuits favored philosophy; but which one was the Jesuitical phi- 
losophy? After the Reformation Aristotle was more pwioeopiiy in 
favorably regarded in the Protestant Church, and at ^STiStol 
the beginning of the seventeenth century Martini, in mation. 
his " Vernunf tspiegel," defended the use of philosophy against the 
Magdeburg centuriators.' When Descartes (1569-1650) appeared, 
powerful voices were raised against him in the Church, and disputes 
about this matter took place in the Netherlands. The populace 
applied the name of " Globenichts " (believe nothing) to the great 
Leibnitz, and the zealous clergy gave their approval. Spinoza stood 
alone, identified with no ecclesiastical communion. 

When, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Wolf lectured 
on a modified Leibnitzian philosophy in his strictly demonstrative 
method, he was opposed in Halle by the Pietists and expelled (in 
1723), but afterwards recalled (in 1740). Philosophy now received 
recognition, at least in its formal aspects, and its proofs were re- 
garded as supports to orthodoxy, until Kant (1724-1804) de- 

1 Bugenhagen, too, was accustomed to write in family albums : " Si Christum 
discis, eatis est, si cetera nescis ;" but he added, " Hoc non est philosophiam et 
artes liberales ecclesiae et scholia necessarias contemnere, sed sine Christo nihil pro- 
desse." 

'Vernunftspiegel, i. e., a statement of what Reason, together with its product Phi- 
losophy, is, its extent, and especially its use in religious matters, in opposition to all 
assailants of Reason and slanderers of philosophy, but especially in opposition to 
some uncouth libels which hare gone out of Magdeburg these two years. Wittenb. 
1618. 4. 
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stroyed these supports. The progress of philosophy could not 
influence of henceforth be ignored by theology, without degradation 
Kant on phi- to its own scientific character. The one-sided influence 
losophy. Q £ ^ jj^iau philosophy upon theology was clearly 

apprehended by men like Herder; but the age, nevertheless, be- 
came rationalistic, possessed neither of a speculative nor of the 
more profound religious spirit. It was reserved for Fichte's ideal- 
ism, Schelling's doctrine of the absolute, and Hegel's doctrine 
of the immanent spirit, to exalt the profound life-issues of Christ- 
ianity, which Kant imagined he had disposed of by the introduc- 
tion of a one-sided morality, into speculative questions of philos- 
ophy. Others, as F. Jacobi, Fries, etc, who laid stress upon the 
distinction between faith and knowledge, assigned to subjective 
feeling what the philosophers already named (particularly Hegel) 
sought to elevate into demonstration through the energetic action 
of thought; while Herbert and his followers assumed indifference 
rmacn- towar< ^ theology. Schleiermacher, who was by no means 
er's aim as to averse to really profound speculation, and who was the 
philosophy. mogt 8 kiif u i dialectician of his day, yet desired that 
philosophy and theology should remain distinct, though he applied 
philosophy to the treatment of theological questions. His simple 
object was that theology should no more be lost in speculation, than 
religion, which he regarded as an affair of the feelings, should be 
lost in thinking:. The Hegelian school was divided into 

The division* m „ ° , , j ^ * i_ • i / i 

of the Hegeii- two wings after the masters death, one of which (the 
an school. right) took sides with Christianity, and the other against 
it, sinking even to the level of common freethinking (nihilism). 1 
The speculative tendency served, on the other hand, to stimulate 
certain parties to attempt an independent philosophy of Christianity 
and to seek its reconciliation with theology. A period of exhaust- 
ion and suspicion with reference to speculative thought was, how- 
ever, gradually introduced among theologians, which, in the end, 
resulted in the serious alienation of the two connected sciences 
from each other, if not in placing a gulf between them. Under 
the influence of the natural sciences a systematic scepticism was 
developed, which, on its religious side, passed over into Buddhism 
(Arthur Schopenhauer). 

In England, the Deism which appeared in the time of Charles I., 
and was represented by a succession of writers until Hume 
(1776), profoundly affected the development of apologetic theology. 
Hobbes (1588-1679) resolved all politics into absolutism and relig- 
ion into statecraft. He held it to be the business of the king to 
1 Comp. J. W. Hanne, Der Moderne Nihilismus, Bielefeld, 1842. 
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prescribe the religious faith of his subjects. His atheistic opinions 
were attacked by Cudworth (1617-1688), particularly his denial of 
free-will and the immutability of moral distinctions. Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury (1581-1648) attempted to fix the principles of univer- 
sal religion, which he made to be five, and denied all of Christianity 
not included under these. Locke's (1632-1704) "Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding " confirmed the disposition to apply the so-called 
principles of reason to the judgment of Christianity; he remained 
himself a devout believer. Toland (1669-1722) carried the devel- 
opment of rationalism still further in his " Christianity not Myste- 
rious." He denies that there is any mystery in Christianity. An- 
thony Collins (1676-1729) in his "Discourse on the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion," is the first English writer to 
accept the title of Free-thinker. He examines the historic founda- 
tions of Christianity, and asserts, as Strauss has asserted in our 
day, that Christianity is only ideally true. Lord Shaftesbury (1671- 
1713) argued from his doctrine of innate ideas (in opposition to 
Locke) and the disinterestedness of virtuous conduct that a super- 
natural revelation is superfluous. Matthew Tindal (1657-1733) in 
his " Christianity as Old as the Creation; or, The Gospel a Republi- 
cation of the Religion of Nature," tried to show that natural relig- 
ion is complete in itself and has, therefore, no need of supernatural 
additions. Thomas Morgan (f 1743) in his "Moral Philosopher" 
makes moral law the test of religion, and finds reason therefrom 
for rejecting Christianity. These philosophers of the deistical 
school were thoroughly met by numerous Christian apologists. Dr. 
Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), besides his attempted d priori demon- 
stration of the being of God, wrote on the " Truth and Certainty 
of the Christian Revelation." Bishop Berkeley (1684-1753) used 
his system of philosophic idealism as a means of establishing the 
truth of the existence of God. Bishop Butler (1692-1752) 
summed up the replies of the Christian apologists to the deistical 
writers of his age in his immortal Analogy. This work still 
holds its place as one of the most complete defences of Christianity 
ever written. 

Hume (1711-1776) by his essay on "Miracles" and his "Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion " gave the sceptical philosophy a 
new impulse. His objections to miracles received more replies than 
can be here named; his objection to the idea of causality, as usually 
received by philosophers, awakened the mind of Kant, and led the 
latter to work out his "Critique of the Pure Reason." Philosophic 
thought, as applied to Christianity, in our time has been greatly in- 
fluenced by James Mills and Coleridge, the one a representative of 
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the sensational, the other of the intuitional school Each has had 
numerous successors. 

In America speculation received its first impulse from Jonathan 
Philosophic Edwards (1703-1758), who framed a theory of thfc 
speculation in human will as a philosophic basis for the Calvinistio 
America. theology. His principles were further developed by 

his son, Jonathan Edwards the younger (1745-1801), Samuel Hop- 
kins (1721-1803), Nathanael Emmons (r745-1840), and Timothy 
Dwight (1752-1817). Some of these followers pushed the opinions 
of their master to extreme conclusions. Among the opponents of 
Edwards's theory of the will may be named Henry P. Tappan 
(Review of Edwards' Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will), and 
D. D. Whedon (The Freedom of the Will). Dr. James M'Cosh 
has applied the inductive method to the examination of the divine 
government with a view to the reconciliation of nature and revela- 
tion (The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral). 
Theodore Parker elaborated an absolute religion, intuitional in its 
character, but subversive of historical Christianity. The denial of 
Theism has been combated by various writers, among whom may 
be named Laurens P. Hickock (Creator and Creation), Asa Mahan 
(Natural Theology), and Borden P. Bowne (The Philosophy of Her- 
bert Spencer; Theism). The denial of all philosophy by Comte has 
also received much attention from metaphysicians in the United 
States. 

Thus far the historical review. It shows that theology has never 
Fact demon- been able to separate itself from philosophy, but that, 
htotorto? wk on * e otner hand, bo lasting union between the two, or 
▼lew. rather, between theology and any particular philosophy, 

has been practicable. To give no attention to philosophy would 
be the simplest expedient, but also the most objectionable, and 
impossible ; for in this age no one can have the hardihood to pur- 
sue a theological (dogmatical) discussion without a preliminary 
training in philosophy, which, moreover, must not be confined to 
the ancient and wholly formal logic of the schools. The necessity 
of formal logic has always been understood, although its scien- 
tific value has been variously estimated ; but the conviction has 
been reached that the arrangement of a system and the line of evi- 
dence to be adopted, are themselves dependent on the intellectual 
point of view from whence the system is controlled. The main 
matter is to secure the point of view. The reliance upon so-called 
sound common sense, with which, no doubt, many seek to supply 
the lack of philosophical acquirements, is likewise misplaced in the 
field of science ; eclecticism is of little benefit to the student who 
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is misinformed about the things among which he is to choose. 1 It 
thus becomes absolutely necessary to undertake the study of phi- 
losophy; and since it can rarely be reached in the preparatory 
schools, it is desirable that students of theology should begin phi- 
losophy in the first period of their course, in order to be nourished 
by it into strength, before they approach dogmatics, the heart of 
theology.' Philosophy is simply a clear recognition by the mind 
of its own constitution, and all sound philosophy should take its 
rise in that recognition, or, in other words, in legitimate t^ ot^ ot 
thinking upon the ultimate grounds of aU thougU} It ■n phu«*>phy. 
should aid every student in attaining to a clear understanding of his 
own nature, and thus place him in a position to easily comprehend 
the organic connection of the different departments of knowledge, 
which is the objective goal of philosophy. 4 Unfortunately, many 
students are more confused at the end of a course in philosophy than 
they were at its beginning ; like the pupil before Mephistopheles, 
they feel as if a mill-wheel were revolving in their heads. 

In view of this danger, the choice of a teacher and the method 
to be adopted are deserving of consideration. At this point the 

1 " Philosophy is most of all opposed to that intellectual barrenness, which general- 
ly ventures to assume the name of enlightenment The elevation of the ordinary 
understanding to the position of arbiter in matters of the reason, will, as its necessary 
consequence, bring about an ochlocracy in the domain of the sciences, and, sooner or 
later, the further consequence of a general revolt on the part of the rabble." Schelling, 
Methode des akadem. Studiums (comp. Anthologie aus Schelling's Werke, p. 112.) 

* Schleiermacher (Ueber Universitaten, p. 78) held that all students, even the non- 
theological, should be engaged simply with philosophy during the first year of their 
university careen, What he exacts of all is demanded at least of theologians by 
Kosenkranz, Encykl., Pref., xx: "The student of medicine or law, if thorough in 
other matters pertaining to his specialty, may be pardoned for indifference or aversion 
to the study of philosophy; but it is required of the theologian that, in addition to 
his special studies, he should pursue as thorough a course in philosophy as may be 
practicable.' 1 Similarly Schenkel, Cbristl. Dogmatik, ii, p. 3: "A thorough philo- 
sophical training is certainly essential to the theologian, and the punishment for its 
neglect will be the more bitter, as great effort becomes necessary to recover in later 
years what has been lightly regarded before." 

8 "The recognition of self," says the younger Fichte, u is the sole substance of all 
(philosophical) perception, and its highest perfection is accordingly the real goal of 
every philosophy that understands itself, and that has thereby attained to maturity." 
Idee d. Fersonlichkeit u. d. individ. Fortdauer, Elb., 1884, p. 42. 

4 " Every person who aims to understand a particular science in its connexion with 
the whole of knowledge and in its ultimate grounds, is engaged in philosophical in- 
vestigation, whether he be called a student of nature or a theologian, or be employed 
more especially upon the works of man. Every question that proceeds beyond the 
presumptions postulated by the several sciences, leads him who pursues it into the 
domain of philosophy." Steffensen, p. 303. 
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incomprehensible terminology, which can scarcely be avoided un- 
The ham terms der the existing methods of treating philosophy, should 
SLhu^m^S ne ^ tner <* azz l e nor alarm the beginner. The leading ob- 
feared. ject in the study of philosophy is> not so much the acquisition 

of finished results, as of readiness in the art of philosophizing. 1 The 
philosophical jargon which is especially patronized by persons who 
seek to cover the confusion of their minds with cheap fineries, 
should above all things be avoided. 8 Let the student endeavor to 
express in his own language what he has heard. It would be no 
unprofitable exercise to engage in philosophical disputations from 
which certain catch words (e. g. subject, object, etc.) should be 
banished at the outset. But let there be an equal unwillingness to 
stamp as nonsense whatever is incomprehensible by reason of the 
student's insufficient preparation or practice, or worse still, to repeat 
the childish dictum that men like Hegel failed to understand them- 
selves. Let philosophy not receive exclusive attention, without 
Philosophy providing real and positive food for the mind, espe- 

•houid be pur- cially through the continuous pursuit of historical and 
sued In con- ,. . . ° ,. ._, , . , „ ,, , 4 , A 

nexion with linguistic studies. The counsel given by Felt, that 

other studies. tne student should thoroughly examine some system of 
philosophy (Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel), if 
possible in its original sources, is likewise greatly to be commended. 
The mind should accustom itself to regard each system in its rela- 
tion to its own time, and the current tendency of that time, as well 
as in the relation of its parts to each other. Care should be taken 
from the first that the judgment be not biased by the influence of 
some one system, when matters of fact are under discussion, or 
when the exegetical or historical investigation of some fact is in 
progress, or when it is sought to comprehend some doctrine that 

, This was Kant's desire, comp. Anthropologic, p. 167: "He insisted, again and 
again, in his lectures to his students, that they were not to learn philosophy of him, 
but how to philosophize." Kuno Fischer, Kant's Leben, p. 25. 

* "It is childish to wear the ornamental rags and patches of others while we are 
able and expected to provide an entire garment of our own and fitted to our person. It 
is madness to destroy the eye or impair its vision for the purpose of learning to look 
through the glass of others." Herder, Sophron., p. 218. The Frenchman, Edgar 
Quinet, addresses a similar warning to his countrymen who are not in other respects 
unduly speculative : " Empechez une nouvelle scolastique de naltre. J'entends par U 
les embuches de mots, dans les quels Pinstinct de la vie reelle, de la verity politique 
est sacrifie & une logomachie puerile qui n'a que Papparence et point de corps. Com- 
bien d'ames droites sont d6]k dupes de cette scolastique et s'y embara*sent & plaisirl 
Combien surtout d'ames serviles s'abritent aujourd'hui sous c* masqur (Revolution 
religieuse au 19 siecle. 1857, p. 113). 

•Encyclopadie, p. 40. 
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has come down from former generations. Philosophy can invent 
nothing ; could it hear the grass grow, it would yet be FMiaiophycan- 
unable to produce a single blade. As natural philos- SoiogiBSdS 
ophy is incompetent to originate an order of plants or trine. 
a gas, so the philosophy of history is unable to necessarily deduce 
an historical fact. 1 It is true that reason contains the general laws 
by which a substance surrounded by contingencies is freed from its 
accidental elements and raised into the category of the universal; 
but in this regard also carQ is needed, in order that the very pe- 
culiarity of the concrete phenomenon, and the fragrance resting 
upon it, be not destroyed in the process of generalization. 

Let an illustration suffice. A profound speculation seeks to 
apprehend the idea of the God-man as a necessary one, The inability of 
and as required for the completion of both the ideas Jj^^do^ 
God and man, since God most effectively demonstrates ma illustrated. 
his Divinity in man, and man attains his true manhood only in 
God; but the truth that the Divine life has been manifested and 
actualized in a human form, in the determinate person Jesus of 
Nazareth, is not derived from philosophy. It cannot prove that 
precisely this person was needed for the most perfect manifestation 
of God in human nature; nor can it employ authoritative dicta, 
such as that nature does not usually lavish all her gifts upon a single 
person, to destroy an historical fact which is necessary to explain 
the existence of the Church. In like manner philosophy may be 
permitted to show that the abstract idea of unity is not Another iiius- 
adequate for the more profound recognition of the na- tratfon. 
ture of God, and that only a God who knows himself as God in 
God, and is known by God as God (the Being that loves, the Being 
that is loved, and the love that forms the bond of union between 
them— God), can satisfy the religious consciousness. 1 The Christ- 

* Luther called reason (philosophy) the old weather-maker; it cannot, however, 
make, but only observe, or at the most, foretell the weather ; and, even in this, it is 
often wrong. "The philosopher should know that without theology he can know 
nothing of the 'city of gold and precious stones, 1 and of tho 'pure river of the water 
of life,' which St. John saw. A system of truths that must seem necessary to the nat- 
ural mind, can never wash away the fear of death from the heart or beget heavenly 
affections in the place of beastly lusts, more than it can remedy a nervous fever, or 
remove the smell of decaying matter from the atmosphere of a death-chamber." 
Steffensen. We also adduco the maxim of Ficus of Mirandola, "Philosophia quaerit, 
theologia invenit, religio possidet veritatem." 

1 Thus Augustine and all the more profound Christian thinkers. It is to be ques- 
tioned, however, whether the speculative development of the Trinity is the proper 
task of philosophy. "We cannot, upon the whole," says J. H. Fichte (Idee d. Person- 
lichkeit, p. 86), " avoid the confession that the introduction into philosophy of this 
Christian dogma, which has become almost the favourite question of the day, partlco- 
6 
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ian doctrine of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is not to be con- 
ceived as a mere actualizing of the speculative idea, but rather as 
the historical development of the Christian revelation, from which, 
in connexion with ideas previously extant in the world, the specu- 
lative conception was itself developed, and to which it now assumes 
a relation similar to that of the philosophy of art to an actual work 
of art, or of natural philosophy to one of the products of nature. 
This consideration will indicate the measure of truth in the state- 
ment that philosophy stands outside of or above religion (Schleier- 
macher, § 38). The above is not to signify superiority, but simply 
the objective character of its point of view. 1 

SECTION VIII. 
THEOLOGY NOT BOUND TO ANY ONE PHILOSOPHY. 

The diversity of philosophical systems should not be permitted 
to mislead us. ITie truth is, that despite such diversity, every sys- 
tem of philosophy, which in any way permits a distinction between 
God and the world, spirit and matter, freedom and necessity, may 
be applied to theology. 

larly at this time, has produced no little confusion, not only by destroying the bound- 
aries between the mere a priori knowledge of God and a positive revelation, but even 
more by giving rise to the thoroughly inopportune appearance of a superficial coinci- 
dence of Christianity with the prevalent philosophy of any particular time." " To 
combine metaphysical and theological arguments with each other for the purpose of 
demonstrating that a religious tradition is metaphysical truth, or that speculative de- 
velopments have a Christian or orthodox character, is a deceitful process. In this way 
many now attempt to construct a metaphysical trinity out of three attributes of the 
Divine nature, and to substitute this arbitrary union of three such attributes for the 
original Christian doctrine of Father, &>n, and Spirit" Bunsen, Hippolytus, i, p. 281. 
1 Lord Bacon expresses himself strongly against the confounding of philosophy and 
theology with each other, De augment, scientiae, ix, 487 : Quemadmodum eniin theo- 
logiam in philosophia quaerere perinde est ac si vivos quaeras inter mortuos, ita e 
contra philosophiam in theologia quaerere non aliud est quam mortuos quaerere inter 
vivos. On the impropriety of subordinating either philosophy or theology to each 
other, and on the necessity for making them co-ordinates, see Rosenkranz, Encykl., 
p. 12. Comp. Fritze, Ideen zur Umgestalt. d. evang. Kirche, Magdeb., 1844, p. 11: 
"Theology is not the mistress of philosophy, nor ought it to become the servant of 
any particular philosophical system." Kyra, Weltanschauungen, p. 88: "Although 
philosophy serves as the handmaid of a particular science, e. g. theology, it is not in 
the way of supporting the train of some gracjous lady, but in the way of going before 
it to afford a light that shall conduct the science home, to its origin." On the rela- 
tion of religion to philosophy and its several branches comp. Steffensen, in Gelzer, 1853, 
p 109 : "They who fancy that religion will ever prostrate itself before philosophy and 
transfer to it the keys of the kingdom of heaven, are certainly very silly. Nor would 
philosophy accept the office if it were offered. . . . But it is equally certain that the 
spectacle will not be seen in our age, of philosophers subordinating their thinking to 
authorities in whose behalf the pious people of different denominations demand faith.* 
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The objection to philosophy derived from the variety of systems 
is as shallow as an attempt to argue against revelation $ g^a ob _ 
on the ground of the number of positive religions. 1 faction *> pnt- 
Nor do we mean that all philosophies are equally valu- the variety of 
able, so that one or another may be preferred at pleas- tne 8ystems - 
ure. Only a single one can be the true philosophy, and to it, the 
absolute truth, all should strive to attain; but the more genuine 
the desire to attain to the truth the less hasty will the mind be in 
coming to a conclusion. Inasmuch too, as any particular system 
can present only relative truth, it will always be necessary to com- 
bine the truths of different systems into a higher truth, and to 
avoid their errors. Such an undertaking is not, however, adapted 
to the powers of a single mind, and should therefore be entered 
upon in and with the school, rather than outside and irrespective of 
it. Until the student has become a master, he will attach himself 
with preference to some particular school. Which one he shall 
select is not without importance with respect to both philosophy 
and theology; but it is a less serious matter in its bear- Theology doe8 
ings upon the latter, for the reason that theology is not not stand or fail 
so dependent on any system of philosophy as to stand systemof phi- 
or fall with it. A theologian of the Kantian school, for i°*°phf- 
instance, might give evidence of more thorough theological acquire- 
ments, having grown beyond the limits of his system, than one 
belonging to the school of Hegel, for this, among other reasons, 
that the Christian consciousness, which is independent of all philo- 
sophical systems, is the principal qualification for a theologian. 

While, therefore, allowing freedom to speculation, we direct at- 
tention to the breakers, which threaten to shipwreck faith unless 
a competent hand is at the helm. It is self-evident that a philos- 
ophy which annihilates God, and denies the existence of spirit and 
moral freedom, a bald materialism, in short, (sensation- Both sensation- 
alism), must be excluded.' But the spiritualistic philos- JjJJJJ JJ^JJj^ 
ophy (idealism), which stands opposed to materialism, tian. 
which regards God and spirit as the only realities, and accordingly 
denies the existence of matter and the world, and which teaches 
an unbounded, absolute liberty by deifying the Ego, is likewise 

1 Thus, it is well known that Schiller would identify himself with no religion ont of re- 
gard for religion, and with none of all the philosophies out of regard for philosophy; but 
the polemical point of an epigram cannot serve as the foundation of a solid edifice. 

* In opposition to the materialism of modern times, against which theology is called 
to contend, and whose representatives are Moleschott, Karl Vogt, and Buchner, oomp. 
the works of Jul. Schaller, F. W. Tittmann, J. Frohschammer, J. G. Fichte, and F. 
Fabri, the last named in Herzog., Encykl., ix, «. v., Materialismus. 
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planted in an untheological position. A god without a world is 
not the God of theology; a spirit without flesh to subjugate is 
not the Christian spirit; liberty that does not involve the feeling 
of dependence is not the liberty of the children of God. The 
Bible everywhere presupposes a dualism, or rather parallelism, of 
God and the world, heaven and earth, spirit and flesh, etc., not 
as rigid and irremediable, but yet as an actual contrast to be 
overcome by the might of Christianity. In this way two other 
tendencies are obviated, the one of which regards such contrasts 
as rigidly immovable and out of all relation to each other, while 
the other, instead of reconciling them in thought, simply destroys 
them by an authoritative decision, while aiming to remove them. 
Deism and pan- The former tendency is deistic, the latter pantheistic 
nM^o^S^ '^ ne f ormer was tne current adversary of an earlier age, 
ian theology, the latter is the antagonist of the theology of to-day. 

The term deism is applied to a conception of the world which 
not only distinguishes between it and God, but separates God from 
the world, holding that the only God who exists is an extra- and 
supramundane Being, who once created the world, but has now 
left it to the operation of its established laws. This God enters 
into no vital relations with man; he stands over against him, in- 
deed, as lawgiver and judge, but does not enter into human na- 
ture, nor communicate himself thereto. The deistic conception of 
the relation between spirit and matter, as resembling that of two 
laths glued together, 1 is in harmony with the separation of God 
from the world, and equally rigid. Nature, too, is considered a 
lifeless mechanism; and the tendency of deistic morality is to make 
every thing promote the self-glorification of the reason. This phi- 
losophy denies the power of the inclinations, the profound influ- 
ences of natural conditions on the one hand, and the vital connexion 
of the spirit with God on the other; it is therefore unable to appre- 
Detsm incawu nen< ^ tne nature of 8m or °f redemption and grace, the 
bie of christian mysteries of religious communion, or the significance 
deaa. Q £ p^y^ tne sacraments, etc. Over against Deism 

stands the philosophy of identities, which unites the contrasts in 
question. It has much that is* attractive to the imagination and 
natural feeling, but is unable to afford durable satisfaction;* for 

1 Following an expression that is applied by the Formula Concordiae to the two na- 
tures in Christ, Carriere appropriately remarks that " spirit and matter should neither 
be separated nor identified, but distinguished and combined." 

* Tzschirner's Briefe on the confessions of Reinhard (Leips., 1811), are instructive 
upon this point Comp. p. 47 «?£., where the author speaks of the impressions made 
on himself by the then current nature-philosophy of Schelling. The hideous charao- 
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inasmuch as it assumes the character of pantheism with reference 
to the relation of Ood to the world, it either loses Ood in the world 
and sinks into materialism, or it resolves the world into God and 
becomes idealism. In the same way spirit is reduced Geological and 
to matter (emancipation of the flesh) or matter is con- moral outcome 
sumed by spirit (false asceticism), while moral freedom * i* nfh * flm 
becomes a mere phantom. Upon this teaching sin becomes a nat- 
ural necessity, and redemption a divinely contrived ingenious drama, 
while the deity attains to consciousness only through the evolutions 
of the human mind, and exhausts itself in time, through the endless 
process of the immanent development of thought. 

It follows that only that philosophy can make a league with the- 
ology which recognizes a living personal God, 1 who is neither 

tor of pantheism is admirably described by Lamartme (Dernier chant du pelermage 
d'Harold,©. 18):— 

Le Dieu, qu'adore Harold, est cet agent supreme, 
Ce Pan mysterieux, insoluble probleme, 
Grand, borne*, bon, mauvais, que ce vaste univers 
R6v61e & ses regards sous mille aspects divers; 
Etre sans atributs, force sans providence, 
Exercant au hasard une aveugle puissance; 
Vrai Saturne, enfantant, devorant tour & tour, 
Faisant le mal sans haine et le bien sans amour; 
N'ayant pour dessein qu'un eternel caprice, 
Ni commandant ni foi, ni loi, ni sacrifice; 
Livrant le faible au fort et le juste au trepas, 
Et dont la raison dit: Est-il? ou n'est-il pas? 

With this comp. a poem by Schelling, published in the Zeitschrift fur spec. Physik, 
1800, and continued in the Anthologie aus Schelling's Werke. (Berl., 1844), p. 96. 
Much, however, may seem to be pantheism from the stand-point of abstract* deism, 
that is not so in reality. Bunsen remarks: "The immanence of Ood in the world is 
by no means equivalent to pantheism ; for the life of Ood and his continuance in it 
may be conceived without excluding the self-origination of God as the idea and will 
of the world, and the independence of the self-centred blessed Deity, as a necessary 
result" Gott in der Geschichte, p. 5. 

a The word "personal" may, of course, be erroneously explained, so as to involve 
the nature of God in human limitations ; but it has become one of the tasks of modern 
philosophy to settle this very idea of personality. It is of primary importance that 
the distinction between the ideas person and individual should be preserved. God is 
not an individual (though so eminent a thinker of former years as Hamann employed 
this designation) but person — not a person, but person in the eminent sense — absolute 
personality. The historical development of the doctrine of the Trinity in unity, illus- 
trates, though in hieroglyphics, the difficulty of the problem to be solved. An idea is 
not to be rejected as unthinkable, simply because it is involved in difficulties to our 
thought ; precisely the inexpressible demands the most energetic efforts of the noblest 
of our powers and thought Oomp. (in addition to the younger Rente) the treatise of 
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excluded from the world nor included in it, and who both transcends 
Tb& conditions ^ e wor ^ an ^ ** immanent in it; and which furthermore 
of a christian conceives of the human soul and body as organically 
^ phy ' related, refusing to make of spirit merely sublimated 
matter, or of matter the precipitate of spirit, and acknowledging 
both personal freedom and a free personality created for eternal 
ends. We designate such a philosophy as theistic, 1 in contrast with 
both the deistic and the pantheistic, and accordingly observe that 
the only system that may be applied to Christian theology is that 
The only pos- of pure theism. Whether philosophy can of itself for- 
^oeophyu*£ mulate this theism, or, renouncing the attempt, whether 
totfo. it shall devolve the task upon the practical reason with 

Kant and Herbart, or upon feeling with Jacobi, or upon faith 
and presentiment with Fries, is a matter of little consequence ; 
for we are not concerned to clearly demonstrate the idea of person- 
ality in a scientific light, which task may be properly reserved for 
philosophy. But theology can never strike friendly hands with a 
philosophical conception of the world, which eliminates man's per- 
sonal relation to God and consequently destroys religion, the basis 
of all theology itself." Nor would we venture to assert, without a 
preliminary understanding, that the philosophy must be ? 4 Christ- 
ian." How is the word to be understood? If in a historical sense, 
The sense in it* appears that all modern philosophy, having come 
ophTmSt 1( be * nto being through the influence of Christian ideas, is 
christian. Christian; and this is true of such philosophies as are 
unchristian in their results, in so far as they have passed through a 
Christian development. But if it be made to signify that the doc- 
trines of Christianity should constitute the subject-matter of the 
philosophy, that, for instance, it should undertake to develop the 
atonement or the person of Christ, the result is that a demand is 
made upon philosophy for which its power is inadequate.* Finally, 

Deinhardt, Begriff der Pereonlichkeit mit Rucksicht auf Strauss (in Beitrage, p. 85 
sqq.) and Schenkel, Idee der Pereonlichkeit in ihrer Zeitbedeutung fur d. theoi. Wis- 
senschaft, etc. Schaffh., 1850, and also id., Dogmatik, i, p. 29 sgq. 

1 It must be conceded that these terms are arbitrarily applied ; but they are em- 
ployed in harmony with the current usage. Comp. Deinhardt, Eategorie des chrtst- 
lichen Theismus, in Beitrage, p. 67 sqq. The word theism is still used, however, as 
synonymous with deism, by some authors (as Kym, L c.). 

* Lotze somewhere makes the appropriate remark, that " the truly real, which is and 
is to be, is not matter and still less idea, but the living and personal Spirit of God and 
the world of personal spirits which he has created." Theology will doubtless be able 
to content itself with this philosophical result. 

* Van Oosterzee presents the distinction between the material of philosophy and 
that of theology in a very satisfactory manner. This distinction once accepted, the 

\ 
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if its ideas are to be derived from other sources, e. </., from the 
Bible (the thought has expression in talk about a Biblical philos- 
ophy), it must cease to be philosophy and lose itself in dogmatics. 
A different judgment must be formed of the so-called philosophy 
of Christianity \ which does not attempt an a priori explanation of 
the Christian Revelation, but regards it as existing, and seeks to 
comprehend it in harmony with the fundamental principles of rea 
son. It is accordingly a part of the general philosophy of religion, 
or also of the philosophy of history, and may as readily be under- 
taken from an unchristian as a Christian point of view. 1 

SECTION IX. 
VALTJE OP THE SEVERAX BRANCHES OP PHILOSOPHY. 

No single department of philosophical inquiry can be made at will 
to possess special prominence for the theologian, since philosophy is 
an organic whole; but the field of ethics — moral philosophy and the 
philosophy of religion — will more particularly come into relations 
with theology, in addition to the formal elements of philosophy 
(logic, dialectics) and its general bases (psychology, anthropology). 

In recent times the encydopcedia of philosophy has been included 
among the subjects usually presented in academical Branches of phi- 
lectures; and its study should be urged upon the the- J^e^LportiiS 
ologian, as of primary importance.* Ordinary logic, as to theology, 
it was occasionally taught in preparatory schools or more generally 
in the first stages of the university course, had temporarily lost 
much of its significance for many students, in view of the entire 

confusion of philosophy and theology is readily avoided : " Theology is distinguished 
from speculative philosophy in. this, that while the latter takes the pure human con- 
sciousness as its starting point, theology, on tho contrary, must, above all, take ac- 
count with an historical fact, with the belief of the community in a divine revelation. 
It makes the subject and ground of this belief the material for its investigation, in 
order to purify the idea, to develop it, and when necessary to defend it. It is 'une 
philosophic, dont la base est donnee ' (Vinet), and thus, as a science, sustains a two- 
fold character. It proceeds from that which is given, not in order to leave it as it is 
given; it reasons and philosophizes, but not in the abstract. Its material is an his- 
torical product, but it must treat this in a Christian philosophical (really critical) 
method." (Christian Dogmatics, Amer. ed., v. i, p. 2). 

1 Comp., however. Pelt, Encykl., p. 541 sqq., and J. P. Lange, Phil. Dogmatik. 

* Herbart, Troxler, and Hegel published philosophical encyclopaedias. Oppermann, 
Encykl. d. Philosophic, Hanover, 1844 ; F. C. Callisen, Propaedeutik d. Phil., Schleswig, 
1846; K. Ph. Fischer, Grundzuge des Systems d. Philosophic u. Encykl. d. Phil. Wis- 
senschaften. Erlangen, 1848-62 and 55, S vols.; E. Rosenkranz, System d. Wissen- 
schaften, etc., Konigsberg, 1850; H. Ritter, Encykl. d. phil. Wissenschaften, 8 vols. 
Gottingen, 1862-64. Comp. L. Tobler, Phil. Propaedeutik auf Gymnasien in the 
Neue Schweiz. Museum of Ribbeck, Kochly and Fischer, 1861, No. 4. 
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transformation of philosophy ; but as the paroxysm wore off, the 
reaction caused a more zealous return to logical sobriety, without 
which all philosophizing becomes simply a tumultuous confusion. 

Psychology , which for a period of considerable length had been 
moving in abstract categories, presenting the life of the soul apart 
from the conditions -of physical life, was, after the return from this 
exclusive spiritualism, drawn more and more into the field of the 
physical sciences and brought into connexion with physiology — as- 
suredly an advantageous change for science. This change involved 
the danger, however, of losing the soul-life in that of the body, and 
importance to of thereby passing from spiritualism into materialism. 
souS°pwchoi- ^ true philosophy of religion will always be dependent 
ogy. on a thorough psychology, a genuine philosophical ex- 

position of the nature of the soul and its various manifestations 
(anthropology). An illustration is found in the relation between 
faith and knowledge, to determine which is the office of philosophy, 
but whose demonstration depends essentially upon psychological pos- 
tulates. The old, Socratic maxim, " Know thyself," forms the under- 
lying basis of all knowledge. A further question arises, however, 
concerning the extent to which even an objective apprehension of 
"the thing in itself " is possible to speculative philosophy — the great 
question to which various answers hav« continued to be returned 
since the days of Kant. This leads into fields which are often des- 
ignated by the names of ontology and metaphysics. The names have 
been exchanged for others, indeed ; but the departments to which 
they apply will constitute the field of so-called speculative philosophy. 

If we recur to the ancient Platonic and Aristotelian division of 
philosophy into physics, ethics, and dialectics, we obtain an ana- 
logue to the different branches of study treated of in § 5, which 
are also designated as philosophical studies in the broad sense. 
Logic (dialectics) will correspond to philology and mathematics, 
physics to the natural sciences, and ethics to history. If we apply 
the modern terminology, we have on the one hand a phenom- 
Phiioeopny di- enology of nature, and on the other a phenomenology 
visible into that f mm( j . on tne Q ne hand natural philosophy, on the 

of nature and , , .. , , , » . * *. v 

that of mmd. other moral philosophy (the metaphysics of morality) 
and the philosophy of law (natural justice), of religion, and of his- 
tory. It mus,t be left to philosophy itself to determine the relation 
sustained by the philosophy of nature to empirical natural science, 
or by the philosophy of religion to religion and its historical mani- 
festation in actual life. We likewise referred to the arts, in addi- 
tion to the sciences; and we here find available a philosophy of the 
beautiful also — aesthetics the philosophy of art 
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The history of philosophy is necessary to the study of philosophy 
itself; but as an auxiliary to the history of religion, Church, and 
doctrine, its consideration is referred to another place. 

PHILOSOPHY OP RELIGION. 
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SECTION X. 

THE PREVAILING TENDENCIES OF THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 

The estimate to be formed of the various theological tendencies 
and the choice of a position with regard to them, are naturally con- 
nected with the determination of the relation of philosophy to the- 
ology, though not dependent on it alone. A characterization of 
these tendencies becomes necessary at this point, because their in- 
fluence makes itself felt throughout the entire science; but this is 
by no means designed to lead to a definite conclusion, which is 
rather to be attained through the medium of theological study 
itself. 

The history of the subject enables us to recognize in the early 
Church two tendencies which came into frequent con- 
2^f to 1£ flict with each other (comp. § 3). The one was more 
e*riy cum**. part i cu i ar iy inclined to hold fast to the legal, literal, 
traditional; the other, more independent, tended to pass beyond 
these limits. A Petrine and a Pauline tendency were manifest even 
among the primitive Christians. The earliest heresies took the 
form of Ebionitism on the one hand, and of Gnosticism on the 
other; but transitions from the one to the other (Clementines), or 
modifications of them (Montanism as a modification of Ebionitism?), 
took place even at this stage. The same contrast was repeated 
within the pale of the catholic orthodox Church, Justin, Irenams, 
and Tertullian being on the one side, and Clement and Origen on 
the other. The succeeding controversies in the Church likewise 
presented the two opposing tendencies, though yet undeveloped 
and unconscious, in contrast with each other, until in a later day 
they assumed the forms of rationalism and supernatural sm. The 
strict Arians (Eunomius), for instance, insisted that Divine things 
could be comprehended, while the great defenders of orthodoxy in 
that age sought to guard their incomprehensible and mysterious 
character by the development of awe-inspiring formulas. In like 
manner, Nestorius, and with him the school of Antioch, represented 
a sober, intelligently discriminating tendency, pervaded by the 
breath of a mild piety, while Cyril of Alexandria and his party 
comprehended religious ideas in compact forms of expression cal- 
culated to challenge contradiction on the part of reason, e. g. 9 God 
has died, and similar expressions. The same contrast appears in 
the practical field, where Pelagius gave the first place to human 
liberty, while Augustine assigned the first place to the grace of God. 
In the domain of ethics, the former is an atomist, and the latter 
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a dynamist. Farther on, in the Middle Ages, the sacramental con- 
troversy shows an inclination on the part of some (Ra- Theological 
tramnus, Berengarius) toward intelligent reflection, ^eTiiddie 
while others (Paschasius Radbertus, Lanf ranc) hold fast Ages, 
the transcendental and incomprehensible even in outward things, and 
endeavor to embody it to the senses. John Scotus Erigena, a phe- 
nomenal character, but isolated and unappreciated, combined in 
himself both rationalistic and mystical elements. Among scho- 
lastics, Abelard, Gilbert of Poitiers, and Roscelin, although not 
absolute rationalists, yet belong to the class of rational theologians, 
while Anselm emphasizes faith, at the same time, however, striving 
to apprehend it by the reason. Bernard of Clairvaux supported 
strictly the positive doctrines of the Church by the weight of his 
personal influence. The mystics sought to intensify and give depth 
to the doctrines of the Church, but in their hands the positive was 
often transformed into the ideal, and history, as in the case of 
Origen, became a symbol and an allegory. They were thus uncon- 
sciously borne in the direction of rationalism. It is worthy of note 
that in the last period of scholasticism the prevalent nominalism 
introduced a sceptical spirit, which was counterbalanced by a pure- 
ly external supernaturalism, based, however, on authority. The 
relation between faith and knowledge thus became unnatural, the 
renunciation of scientific apprehension on the part of faith resulting 
in blind credulity, while irreverent thought and speculation degen- 
erated into frivolous unbelief. 

The Reformation cannot be regarded as exclusively the precursor 
of rationalism or the founder of supernaturalism. Least of all was 
it the precursor of rationalism in its broad manif esta- j^^y^^ 
tion and its immediate results. Luther was decidedly ^^J*^ 11 * 
opposed to all subtleties (comp. § 1). Erasmus mani- 
fested far more rationalistic tendencies. Many have attempted to 
class Zwingle with the founders of rationalism, but certainly with- 
out cause, if the language is employed in the absolute or even the 
popular sense. It cannot be denied, however, that Zwingle, who 
combined soberness of judgment, with all his impulsive energy, and 
sympathized with the classical humanism of the Erasmian school, 
stands, at first sight, more nearly related to rationalism, than the 
realistic and positive Calvin, with his leaning toward strict super- 
naturalism; but the latter was, at the same time, by no means in- 
ferior to his opponents in the critical spirit, nor even averse to the 
employment of such weapons as rationalism subsequently used in 
its conflict with the orthodoxy of the Church (comp. his dispute 
on the Lord's Supper with Westphai). The rationalistic principle 
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was clearly manifested, on the other hand, by the antitrinitariana 
and their open and concealed friends, and it finally became settled, 
although as yet not fully developed, and combined with a formal 
supernaturalism, in Socinianism. Seb. Franck, Schwenkfeld, and 
Theobald Thamer, the latter especially, combined rationalistic ele- 
ments with their mystical and theosophic tendencies. 

In the Reformed Church Arminianism broke through the limits 
Theological of strict orthodoxy in the seventeenth century; and the 
uie d ntb*cen- infl **ence f English Deism soon after the beginning of 
tury. the eighteenth, led Christian apologists to grant many 

concessions to the spirit of the age. A system of natural (rational) 
theology took root beside the revealed (positive, Scripturally eccle- 
siastical), while the demonstrative method (beginning with Wolf, 
"comp. § 7). drew the meshes of rationalistic categories through the 
substance of orthodoxy. Pietism, which had formerly been at odds 
with orthodoxy, now entered into a league with it for the defence 
of Biblical supernaturalism, which was being shattered by the at- 
Theoiogyinthe tacks of criticism (Lessing, Semler). This continued 
isth century. un til the appearance of Kant, who unravelled all that 
had hitherto been woven, discharged the pure reason from all par- 
ticipation in theology while assigning to the practical reason the in- 
herited doctrines of God and immortality, and assigned to morality 
the categorical imperative as its basis. The more definite use of 
the terms rationalism and supernaturalism dates form that period 
(more particularly from the issue of the work, Die Religion inner- 
halb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, 1793). Kant makes a 
sharp distinction between rationalism and naturalism, which should 
always be observed. 1 German rationalism, as it was developed 
chief traits of t * irou gh tne tendencies of that age, though not through 
modern ration- the direct influence of Kant, is, in its formal character, 
all * m ' distinguished from supernaturalism chiefly in that it 

considers as identical with the demands of reason, what the latter 
conceives to be a supernatural revelation, and in that it consequent- 
ly endeavors to explain away by tricks of interpretation all that ifl 

1 A distinction similar to that between radicalism and liberalism in the field of 
politics, although they often pass into each other. Comp. Kant, Rel. innerhalb d. 
(jrenz. d. bloss. Vernunft, p. 216 »q. The designation "rationalist" is, however, of 
earlier date. The terms Rationistae and Ratiocinistss were employed as early as the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, during a controversy at Helmstedt between the 
orthodox and the humanists (comp. Henke, Georg Galixt, p. 248). A sect whose ad- 
herents denominated themselves "rationalists," existed in England in 1646; and 
Sucro, during a disputation in A. D. 1706, classed "Rationalist®, Naturalist®, Liber- 
tini, Sceptici, quin imo Athei " together. Comp. Lechler, Gesch. des englischen Deifl- 
mus, p. 61, and Tholuck, Verm. Schriften, ii, p. 26. 
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supernatural in the Scriptures, or else seeks to obviate its force as be- 
ing merely the opinion of the time and people in question. It holds 
fast chiefly to the ethics of Christianity. This formal difference nat- 
urally implies the material, with reference to the specifically Christian 
doctrines of the person of Christ, the Trinity, original sin, the merits 
of Christ, redemption, eschatology, etc. Frequent approximations of 
the two systems to each other became apparent, however, Approaches of 
at an early day. Biblical supernaturalism departed in JS^SiiSmum 
many respects from the ancient orthodox doctrine of to each other, 
the Church, and often agreed with Socinianism in simply retaining 
the merely formal idea of a revelation, so that the controversy turned 
not so much upon the contents of doctrine as upon the way by which 
it had been reached. Rationalism, on the other hand, sought to 
demonstrate its agreement with the Bible in essential points, and 
established itself as Biblical rationalism, in opposition to doctrines 
of the Church as developed beyond the Scriptures, as well as to the 
more recent speculations. Mutual concessions led to a rational 
supernaturalism and a supernatural rationalism. Meanwhile, the 
active intellect of theologians like Herder, had already New a^uon 
solved the contradiction in the last century, by regarding given to theoi- 
Revelation, not as an abstractly imparted doctrine from and schieier- 
God to men, but as a Divine and human fact, to which n****- 
the Bible gives a living testimony, without attempting to place 
in the hands of the systematic theologian a finished corpus doc- 
trinoB. Kleuker, too, insisted upon the recognition of the divine- 
ly given facts, while entertaining freer views respecting the inspir- 
ation of the Scriptures which had been identified with revelation 
itself. 1 

But it was reserved for Schleiermacher, more than all others, 
to allay the conflict between rationalism and supernaturalism," 
by making the historical manifestation of Christ, and acknowl- 
edgment of him as the Saviour of the world, the criterion by 
which to judge. The contrast between sin and grace, which had 
received a superficial treatment at the hands even of many Biblical 
supernaturalists, was again apprehended in its profound significance, 

1 Compare S. Ratjen, Johann Friedrich Kleuker und Briefe seiner Freunde, Gdttin- 
gen,1842. 

• u I, for my poor part," says Schleiermacher, " begin to feel uncomfortable as soon 
as I listen to the on-rush of the *ra-, irra-, and supra-,' because to my mind this ter- 
minology simply serves to increase the tangle of the confusion," (Zugabe zu Schreiben 
an Herrn Amnion, Berlin, 1818, p. 14). Concerning the influence of Schleiermacher 
on the development of modern theology, comp. K. Schwara Gesch. d. neuesten TheoU 
ope, p. 29 $qq., 1st ed 
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and the proper manifestation of God was seen to be his manifesta- 
tion in Christ for the redemption of the world. Subsequent specu- 
lation likewise rendered material aid to the introduction of a more 
spiritual conception of the idea of revelation, and the whole of 

recent theology — to whose development, in addition to 
^eTor^re- Schleiermacher, de Wette, Marheineke, Daub, Nitzscli, 
cent theology. T westen, Hase> XJllmann, JuL Mttller, Dorner, AL 
Schweizer, Schenkel, Liebner,' Martensen, Rothe, and Lange con- 
tributed, though occupying very different points of view— must be 
considered as having passe4 beyond the ancient controversy be- 
tween rationalism and supernaturalism. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the antagonism has been removed," but merely that it has 
entered on a new stage. For, 

1. The more modern tendency, generally speculatively mediat- 

ing, is suspected by both the older rationalistic and the 
in ite newer older supernaturalist schools of imposing a new sense 
fonns - on the ancient teachings of the Church, and of using 

words to conceal dishonest practices. At this point everything 
depends upon a correct apprehension of the relation of the undevel- 
oped to the developed, the immediate contents of the Scriptures to 
what has been historically and intellectually inferred, as also upon 
a proper distinction between the religious element and the ever- 
changing forms of scientific expression. 

2. It cannot be denied that the pantheistic spirit has often 
donned the garb of superior orthodoxy in an insulting compar- 
ison of itself with rationalism, although the latter honestly de- 
nied what it believed itself compelled to deny, while, at the same 
time, it decisively retained a belief in God and immortality ac- 
cording to the theistic view. 1 The reproaches of pantheism do 
not apply in every case, however; and, for itself, rationalism has 
often found it difficult while opposing pantheism, to deny the charge 
of sheer deism and naturalism. The vulgar rationalism, having 
fallen behind in the march of progress, is, with all its understand- 
ing and practical thoroughness, deficient in intellectual mobility 
when engaged upon details, and is deficient also in a profound ap- 

1 " It should be credited to the memory of rationalism, that it did not reject the 
idea of personality, nor teach an impersonal God, an impersonal Christ, an impersonal 
human soul, i. e., one incapable of existing after death. In its more noble representa- 
tives, at least, the disciples and successors of Kant, it displays the praiseworthy am- 
bition to secure dogmatic recognition for an absolutely perfect, personal God. who 
governs the world in the interests of moral ends, an ethically perfect Christ, who is 
educating the world for moral purposes, and a human personal soul, which is capable 
of endless moral perfection, and is being trained on earth by Christianity for the here- 
after." Schenkel, Idee der Persdnlichkeit, p. 6. 
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prehension of the nature of religion and Christianity, while, despite 
its praiseworthy morality, it also lacks the devout disposition in 
which all religious inspiration has its rise. This applies also, though 
in a different manner, to the older Biblical snperaaturalism, which 
rests upon a more solid foundation, indeed, but without deriving an 
adequate benefit from this advantage. 

In the current conflict modern pietism has taken the place of the 
older supernaturalism. The earlier pietism ' contrasted The ^ tlon of 
with the orthodoxy of its time, in that it represented pietism in the 
the independent, active principle in the Church, and conflict# 
the interests of practical Christianity (Spener, Francke). It as- 
sumed a weaker position after the days of the Wolfian philosophy, 
and often assailed science at improper points (the pietistic opposi- 
tion at Halle against Wolf). Pietism joins the older supernatural- 
ism in holding strongly to the Scriptures; but what was a dead 
form with the latter, has become a living body with the former. It 
regards the Bible as the word of life, and like the later theology, 
it attaches great importance to the contrast between sin and grace, 
with the difference that it rejects the speculative element and con- 
fines itself wholly to the practical. It is only too prone, however, 
to commit the error of confounding dogmatic Christianity with 
practical, in its zealous defense of the letter, or to be led astray, 
while striving to be piously intelligent, into insipidity and arbitrari- 
ness. To this must be added a fondness for dabbling with philos- 
ophy and natural science without honestly examining their claims, 
or, in case it renounces every pretence to scientific character, a dis- 
position to vaunt itself in pious phraseology, which naturally assumes 
the appearance of cant. 

1 The name, as is well known, came into current use in the time of Spener and 
Francke. At that time the pietists (as liberals) stood opposed to the strictly orthodox. 
Their buoyant and pious spiritual life soon, however, gave way to ascetic formalism. 
This was pietism on its practical side (affected piety); our concern is with dogmatic 
pietism. The latter clings emphatically to the fundamental doctrines of Protestant- 
ism, both the formal, as involved in the principle of the authority of the Scriptures, 
and the material, of sin and justification, in which connexion it strongly emphasizes 
the natural corruption of man and his moral inability when not aided by grace (comp. 
▼on Colin and Bretschneider in the passages cited below). In these respects it can- 
not be justly charged with sectarianism ; it has, on the contrary, always appealed to 
its orthodoxy, when brought into comparison with rationalism. But its devotion to 
the letter is not yet a proof of the Protestant spirit; and the words will apply here, 
"Duo cum faciunt idem, non est idem," and, "C'est le ton, qui fait la musique." 
Luther's encrgetip nature certainly wrought out the doctrine internally with different 
results, and gave to it a different outward bearing, from what a sickly languishing 
pietism is able to furnish. The entire life-conception of the Reformation was sound- 
ly pious, but far from being morbidly pietistic. 
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Mysticism, 1 which has been improperly confounded with pietism, 
The mystic ten- P 1 " 68 * 311 * 8 a more attractive appearance. It is more an- 
dencjintheoi- cient than pietism, being as old as the Church, and 
° 83r " even older. It is really religion itself in the exact 

sense, as the latter appears when restricted to its immediate self 
and not aided by intelligent knowledge, or when, guided by the im- 
agination, it wanders off into the labyrinths of theosophy, while in 
the practical field it either gives way to the contemplative inactivity 
of quietism or manifests itself as enthusiasm. Mysticism is super- 
naturalism, inasmuch as it rests on the assumption of an immediate 
enlightening influence from above and of an actual communion of 
the Divine with the human; it can never, therefore, come to terms 
with the vulgar rationalism." But it differs from the formal Bibli- 
cal supernaturalism in not limiting revelation entirely to the writ- 
ten word, listening rather to the internal word, and evincing a strong 
inclination to convert the positive features into allegory, and the 
historical facts into ideal vagaries. It has this tendency in com- 
mon with the idealistic rationalism, as may be seen, e. g. 9 in Swe- 
denborg. 

Another new form of supernaturalism is the ecclesiastical posi- 
Ecciesiaaticai tivisra and confessionalism, which again asserts itself 
confewtonaitem. w itb power. This tendency, not content with Bibli- 
cal ortnodoxy, lays stress upon assent to the teachings of symbol- 
ical books as the necessary criterion of a correct belief, and aims 

1 The derivation is from /ivo, iivottic % yvoTiipiov, (ivcm/cdf. The examination of 
what is mysterious involves neither praise nor blame, aside from other considerations. 
Inasmuch as religion is itself the mystery of godliness, it will involve a mystical char- 
acter to the apprehension of the average human understanding ; and it was not, there- 
fore, wholly an error, to distinguish between a true and a false mysticism, as some 
have done. The corruption of mysticism has been designated by many as fanaticism 
(from fanum, fanaticus); but there are fanatics of every kind, even rationalistic ones. 
The characteristic traits of a fanatic are a cold heart and a hot head. Enthusiasm is 
sometimes substituted for this term; but common usage attaches a more innocent 
idea to that word. The enthusiast is capable of martyrdom in the defense of his 
principles; the fanatic erects the stake. (Bretschneider describes fanaticism as the 
paroxysm of enthusiasm). Nitzsch remarks, in entire correspondence with our view, 
that " fanaticism is, in its inner nature, unqualifiedly cold ; every fanatic is, in his in- 
most being, a cold nature ; whatever heat he has is superficial ; a passionate bearing 
within the limits of the external and the. empirical, is cultivated as a compensation 
for his coldness and indifference." Akadem. Vortrage fiber Christl. Glaubenslehre, 
p. 28. 

a "In the meantime," says Hase (Theol. Streitschriften, No. 3, page 90), "it would 
not harm rationalism, if it were to receive into itself as much of mystical unction as 
it could contain without injury to its sound common sense ; and mysticism likewise 
would not necessarily suffer the loss of its vessel of grace, were it to receive on board 
a measure of good sense, as ballast, if not as a compass," 
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in Germany to destroy the existing union between Protestant 
denominations. 

England in the latter part of the seventeenth century was pro- 
foundly stirred by the Trinitarian controversy, which began with 
the publication of tracts on the Unitarian side, by Thomas Firmin, 
a wealthy London merchant. Dr. John Wallis defended the Atha- 
nasian Creed, in his Letters on the Trinity (1690). In the same year 
Dean Sherlock contributed A Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Holy and Ever-blessed Trinity, in which he approached tritheism, 
and was answered by Dr. South (1693) and Dr. Wallis. Bishop 
Bull's Defensio Fidei Niceanae (1685), collected the testimonies 
of the Fathers to the pre-existence of Christ and his divinity. In 
1694 appeared his Judgment of the Csttholic Church, in which he 
justified the anathema of the Nicene Creed. In Primitive Chris- 
tianity Revived (1711), and the Council of Nice Vindicated from 
the Athanasian Heresy (1713), Professor Whiston, of Cambridge, 
set forth semi-Arianism. Whitby's Disquisitions criticised Bishop 
Bull's argument from the ante-Nicene Fathers. Dr. Samuel Clarke 
followed in the same line of argument, although he refused to be 
called an Arian. These works elicited Waterland's Vindication of 
Christ's Divinity; Defence of the Divinity of Christ ; Critical His- 
tory of the Athanasian Creed, etc. (1719-1724). After this contro- 
versy had run its course the attention of English theologians was 
directed to the Deistic controversy, already noticed (pp. 76, 77). 

A marked change in the tendencies of theological opinion in 
England may be dated from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Wesleyan revival led to a concentration of Tbeoiofficai 
thought upon the atonement, justification by faith, tendencies m 
and the work of the Holy Spirit in the heart of En * land - 
man. The effects of the revival were felt throughout the Eng- 
lish Church in the rise of the evangelical party, and beyond 
the Church in the general diffusion of Wesleyan theological 
ideas. At the same time the attack upon the internal contents of 
Christianity passed on to its external evidences and called forth 
a corresponding apologetic literature. In this literature Lardner 
(1684-1768), Leland (1691-1766), Paley (1743-1805), and Lyttleton 
(1709-1773), became conspicuous. Towards the close of the cen- 
tury English Deism became infected with the French spirit, of 
which Gibbon, the historian, and Thomas Paine are striking exam- 
ples. The evangelical movement having relaxed church principles 
and prepared the way for political liberalism, awakened a counter 
movement, which announced itself in 1833 in the issue of the first 
u Tract for the Times." From this series, which was finished in 
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1840, the movement has taken the name of Tractarian. It maintains 
the regenerative efficacy of the sacraments, and the absolute au- 
thority of the Church over the individual. At the same time the 
penetration of the English mind by German culture has produced 
a rationalism which has run parallel with that of Germany. Liter- 
ary Rationalism has found a brilliant representative in Thomas 
Carlyie, who, while urging his countrymen to give heed to the 
moral order of the universe, seems to deny the possibility of at- 
taining to distinct theological conceptions. The disciples of Cole- 
ridge have endeavored to adjust modern philosophical thought 
and the creed of the Church of England to each other, and have 
produced a Broad Church party. The critical rationalistic spirit in 
the State Church is represented in the " Essays and Reviews," and 
the attacks of Bishop Colenso on the Credibility of the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua. Two of the theological tendencies of the 
age are well typified by the lives of the brothers, John Henry and 
Francis William Newman, one of whom passed from the evan- 
gelical school, through Tractarianism to Rome, and the other, from 
the same starting-point, through Unitarianism to a religious idealism 
which denies all historic Christianity. During the past few years a 
call has been made among the Non-conformists of England and 
Scotland for a revision of Church standards. 

In the United States the Wesleyan revival spread more widely 
than in England, and created a theological tendency corresponding 
with its distinctive religious ideas. The Unitarian movement, 
which dates from the time of Stoddard's proposal of a "half-way 
covenant," obtained fresh importance under the leadership of Will- 
iam Ellery Channing (1780-1842). Since the time of Channing it 
has shown both a conservative and a radical tendency, the radical- 
ism going to the length of wholly destructive criticism (Theodore 
Parker and O. B. Frothingham). The Tractarian movement has 
also been repeated in the United States, but without the vigor 
which has marked its progress in England. The Churches of the 
Reformed faith, under the leadership of the American Presbyte- 
rians, have formed an alliance, which has secured a collation of all 
the Reformed creeds. 

As one extreme, however, always calls forth the other, rational- 
The modem ^ 8m i which was supposed to have been forever buried, 
rationalism. has again arisen, but in a different form, and, in conse- 
quence, assumes the designation "modern." It is remarkable that 
the same philosophical school to which the defenders of modern 
supernaturalism belong, originated the speculative rationalism, which 
agrees with its older brother in denying the supernatural and the 
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miraculous, but in other respects is materially different, inasmuch 
as it denies with emphasis the very doctrines which the earlier ra- 
tionalism energetically maintained, viz., the doctrines of a personal 
God and a personal immortality, to which it adds incessant effort 
to undermine the historical basis of Christianity. Although this 
rationalism considers spirit a reality only as it attains to conscious- 
ness in man, it has yet often been confounded — by both friend and 
foe, and not always without its own fault — with the other tendency 
which ends with wholly denying the existence of spirit, and passes 
over into bald materialism and nihilism, theories which manifestly 
constitute the negation of all theology. 

SECTION XI. 
RELATION OF THE STUDENT TO THESE TENDENCIES. 

The pupil will find no scientific charm, by the use of which he 
may avoid these opposing influences, and escape the mental conflict 
they naturally excite. On the other hand, let none who are con- 
scious of being governed by upright intentions in the sight of God, 
permit mere theoretical doubts to frighten them from the study of 
theology. A pious disposition will be strengthened by The ^^ ^ 

the continued study of the Holy Scriptures as con- w ^ch tneee 

. >-,, i t . i . i . conflicting ten- 

nected with the Church and its history, by acquaint- dencies should 

ance with the great heroes who stood for the truth, t^met. 
and who, in the midst of the most diverse complications, strove 
to secure the one thing needful, by sincere prayer to God. Love, 
which knows how to bear with divergent tendencies and how to ap- 
propriate to itself all that is good in any form, will increase with 
the growth of faith, and faith will hold fast the truth which has 
been secured; and wherever a living faith and love are found, hope, 
in the full triumph of the truth will not be wanting. 

Many approach theology with false expectations; either they 
have retained an unthinking faith, or they are affected by doubts 
conceived in the course of their preliminary studies. The former 
are easily disturbed in this study, when its critical processes threat- 
en to destroy what they have hitherto cherished with devoted love. 
The latter become impatient when knotty doubts become still more 
involved, instead of giving way. Shall hard questions be concealed 
from sight, and the untenable be represented as admitting of de- 
fense? Shame on the science which would lend its aid True method 
to the attempt! Others advise, on the contrary, that of dealing with 
persons who cannot keep from doubting should leave 
the study of theology untouched. They urge that believing theo- 
logians are needed, particularly in tlrs age. The latter is certain 
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ly true ; but we prefer a faith that has been tested in the conflict, 
to the dullness of spirit which is often confounded with a believing 
disposition. Accordingly, eminent theologians, possessing the most 
loyal faith, have always valued courage in youthful aspirants. So 
Testimonies of ^engel, 1 who expresses the idea that " all doctrinal ten- 
great tbeoiogi- ets must needs pass through a conflict, and their truth 
ans * be won afresh." Harms, the man of robust faith, re- 

marked while standing by the grave of a rationalistic student, "He 
who doubts religiously, has the true religion." * Neander is said to 
have expressed an analogous sentiment, with reference to a young 
theologian who died before the age of youthful doubts had passed, 
to the effect that he died in his calling, and that to die thus is to 
die well. But let the questioning be in a religious spirit, and with 
a holy determination of heart which consents to part with every 
thing for the sake of securing a single pearl of truth. 

An earnestly religious character, even if it exists only in its most 
sound theoiog- g enera * form, will assuredly become more positively 
fcai study win Christian under the influence of a sound course of the- 
ological study. A vivid apprehension of Christ, even 
in his human nature alone, will, if joined with enthusiasm for the 
ideal, erelong beget in the heart faith in his Divine character, al- 
though the intellect may yet be struggling to find a satisfactory 
expression of its views. Such idealism 8 is at all events, better than 
the dry prosaic disposition of a mind wholly given up to the influ- 
ence of ordinary outward realities, which, precisely because of un- 
belief, demands that every thing shall be signed and sealed and 
trebly hypothecated, and which prefers to confine its attention to 
what lies on the surface, to the end that its sleep may be undis- 

1 See Leben BengeFs, by Burk, p. 17, and oomp. the Gottingen Memorial, Ueber die 
gegenwartige Krisis des kirchlichen Lebens (Gott, 1854), p. 18: "As in the field of 
morals importance attaches not simply to what is done, but even more to the reasons, 
purposes, and motives of our action ; so in the religious field the great question is in 
no wise chiefly, who believes, but more especially how and why he believes;" and 
page 20 : " Inasmuch as the spiritual office, however important its relation to the or, 
ganiam of the Church may be, does not ask to be considered a talisman before whose 
very appearance the diseases of our age must fly, it follows, that theological faculties 
will be required still further to impress upon the future servants of the Church, en- 
trusted to their guidance and care, to the utmost of their ability, the necessity for in- 
ward religious and moral culture rather than the mere memorizing of the tenets of the 
creed, in order that they may not merely attain to a correct belief, but also come to 
hold it in a correct manner, and that thus a clergy firmly established in the faith of 
our Church be perpetuated among us. 1 ' 

■See Rheinwald's Repertorium, xxx, p. 54. 

• Comp. Kahler, ChristL Sittenlehre, p. 23, where genuine ideality is emphasized, as 
against a mere giddiness of ideas. 
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turbed. Let, therefore, the picture of a living Christ, adapted to 
compel the attention of every human soul struggling after God, be 
made the central feature of the theological school. It will then be- 
come speedily apparent that " to love Jesus is the true supematur- 
alism, to comprehend Jesus the true rationalism, and to illustrate 
Jesus in personal character the true mysticism; and that these 
three constitute true Christianity." ' 

Let the student remember, too, that the question of ration- 
alism is largely a question of method. He who has, through a" 
Christian experience, attained a clear Christian consciousness, is 
fixed upon a rock, from which he cannot easily be moved. Anselm 
has taught us that we must believe in order to understand, and has 
also reminded us that we are negligent if, " after we are established 
in the faith, we do not seek to understand what we believe." * We 
may be rational and yet not rationalistic; inquiring and yet thor- 
oughly believing; philosophical and yet not unchristian. In the 
spirit of Anselm Coleridge has pointed out that "in order to an 
efficient belief in Christianity, a man must have been a Christian ; 
that this is the seeming argumentum in circido incident to all 
spiritual truths, to every subject not presentable under the forms 
of time and space, as long as we attempt to master by the reflex 
acts of the understanding what we can only know by the act of 
becoming." * Christ's words will furnish the student a sure clue 
through the tangled thicket of rationalism : " If any man will do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God." 

Respecting the extent to which the theological school may con- 
tribute to the cultivation of a right disposition, comp. § 22. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE CONFLICT. 

Compare K. G. Bretschnetder, SyBtemattscne Entwicklung alter In der Dogmatlk vorkommen- 
den Begriffe, etc (vol. 4, Lpz., 1841, p. 180) ; and die Literatur Qber Religionsphllosophie, p. 75. 

I. ON RATIONALISM AND SUPERNATURALISM. 

a. ON THE SIDE Or RATIONALISM. 

J. F. R6hr, Briefe fiber den Rationalismus. Aachen (Zeitz.), 1818. 

J. Schulthess und J. K. v. Orelli, Rationalismus und Supranaturalismus ; Kanon, Tra- 
dition, nnd Scrlption. Zurich, 1822. 

J. F. R6hr, Grand- und Glaubenssatze, der evang. -protest. Kirche. 1882-84. (VgL 
Bretschn. a. a. 0. 8. 194.) 8. Aufl. Neustadt a. d. 0. 1848. 

Ch. F. Fritzsche, de rationalismo commentat II; in den opuscul. academ. (Tur., 
1846) p. 85 88. 

L. J. Ruckert, der Rationalismus. Lpz., 1859. 

1 Kahler, infra, p. 884. ■ Cur Deus Homo? book i, chap. iL 

• Biographia Literaria, chap, xxiv, p. 849. 
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Exponents of the Extreme Modern Rationalism { — 

Kradolfer, uber Glauben und Unglauben. Bremen, 1868. 

Schwalb, der alte und neue Glaube und Christus. Ebend. (In reply: Zahn, der alte 

und der neue Christus, oder Glaube und Unglaube. Sendschreiben an Schwalb. 

Bremen, 1868.) 

The best known organ of the older rationalistic tendency for a long time was Rohr's 
Predigerbibliothek (Neustadt a. d. Orla), 1820-1848, twenty-eight volumes and some 
pamphlets, continued by L. Lange until 1851 in nearly two volumes. Earlier still were 
Schulthess' Annalen, Paulus' Sophronizon, der Denkglaubige, and other periodicals ; 
also die Darmstadter Kirchenzeitung, under the editorship of Bretschneider. A 
product of the vulgar Rationalism (which is partly mixed with pantheistic young He- 
gelian ideas) is the so-called Deutsch-Katholicismus, and the Lichtfreundthum. Com- 
pare the writings of Ronge, Uhlich, Wislicenus, Konig, Rupp (Brun's Repertor. 1845, 
vol. iv, page 26). Organs of the same tendency are : Hofferichter und Kampe : Fur 
freies religioses Leben, Breslau, 1848; Blatter fur christl. Erbauung, by R. Fischer 
and afterwards by Zille ; Lucifer, Fliegende Blatter fur Kirchen- und Schulreform by 
C. Schaffer. Much different from the above-name^ tendency is the Rationalism which, 
more or less connecting itself with the results of the Hegelian philosophy and Tu- 
bingen criticism, adopted as its highest standard "the modern consciousness." Its 
organs were the Zeitstimmen aus der ref. Kirche der Schweiz (from 1859), and the 
(Berne) Reformblatter (from 1866), both published since 1872 as Reform, Zeitstim- 
men aus der Schweizerischen Kirche. See also § 69. 

b. ON THE SIDE OF 8UPERNATT7RAU8M. 

J. A H. Tittman, uber Supranatur., Rational., und Atheismus. Lpz., 1816. 

CI. Harms, Thesen Luthers mit andern 95 Satzen. Kiel, 1817. (For the controversy 

arising therefrom, see in Deegen's Jahrbuch der Litera., ii, p. 189, and iii, p. 73.) 

dass es mit der Vernunftreligion nichts ist. Kiel, 1819. 

Ch. T. Zollich, Briefe uber den Supranaturalismus, eine gegenschrift zu den briefen 

uber den Rational. Sondershausen, 1821. (In reply thereto Gebhard, die letzten 

Grunde des Rationalismus. Arnst., 1822.) 
T. F. Kleuker, uber das Ja und Nein der bibl. -christl., und der reinen Vernunfttheol- 

ogie. Hamburg, 1819. (Compare also iiber die Altonaer Bibel, 1818.) 
H. Steffens, von der f alschen Theologie und dem wahren Glauben ; eine Stimme aus 

der Gemeinde. Breslau, 1831. 
E. Sartorius, die Religion ausserhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. Marburg, 

1822. 
uber die Unwissenschaftlichkeit und innere Verwandtschaft des Rationalismus 

und Romanismus in den Erkenntnissprincipien und Heilslehren des Christenthums. 

(Beitrage zur Vertheidigung der evangelischen Rechtglaubigkeit. Heidelberg, 

1825.) 
A. Hahn, de rationalismi, qui dicitur, vera indole et qua cum naturalismo contineatur 

ratione. Lips., 1827. (Compare also the polemical treatises which were called 

forth by it from Hase, Krug, Richter, Clemen, and others. Bretschneider, Syst 

Entw., p. 192.) 
uber die Lage des Christenthums in unserer Zeit, und das Verhaltniss des christ- 

lichen Theologie zur Wissenschaft, liberhaupt. Lpz., 1882. 
T. A. Yoigtlander, der Rationalismus nach seinen philosophischen Hauptformen und 

in seiner historischen Gestalt. Lpz., 1880. 
W. Steiger, Kritik des Rationalismus in Wegscheiders Dogmatik. Berlin, 1830. 
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With Sharp Antagonism to the Modern Tendencies : — 

Agenor de Gasparin, lea ecoles du doute et l'ecole de la foi. Paris, 1858. 

Vilmar, die Theologie der Thatsachen wider die Theologie der Rhetorik. 4th edit., 
Marburg, 1876. 

Scheele, die trunkene Wissenschaft und ihr Erbe an die evangelische Kirche. Ber- 
lin, 1867. 

Periodical Organ* of Supernaturalism : — 

Hengstenberg's Evangel. Kirchenzeitung (Berlin, 1827); since 1869 by L. II. Tausch- 
er; earlier, Bengel's Archiv (continued by Steudel); Heidenreich's and HuJfelTs 
Zeitschrift; Schwarz' 8 Jahrbucher ; Tholuck's Literar. Anzeiger. 

Organs of the Extreme Orthodox (Lutherans) : — 

The Erlanger Zeitschriften by Harless, Rudelbach, and Guericke (Guericke and De- 
litzsch to the end of 1878) ; by Dieckhoff (earlier, Meyer) and Kliefoth ; Luthardt's 
AUgem. evang. luth. K. Z.(Lpz., 1868). 

An organ of the extreme reformed tendency is, die Evang. Ref. Kirchenzeitung, by 
Thelemann (Detmold, 1851); in place of which has appeared lately the Elber- 
felder Reform. K. Z. As an organ of the now so-called " positive Union," the 
Neue evang. K. Z., by H. Messner and others (Berl., 1859), may be consulted. 

C. THE MEDIATING THEOLOGY. 

1. From the Standpoint of nationalism. 
H. G. Tzschirner, dass die Yerschiedenheit der dogmatischen Systeme kein Hindernisa 

des Zwecks der Kirche sei. (Vgl. Bretschneider S. 191.) 
Ch. F. Bohme, christl. Henotikon. Halle, 1827. 
K. G. Bretschneider, uber die grundprincipien der evangel. Theologie. Altenburg, 

1832. (The same author's two letters to a statesman. Lpz., 1880.) 

C. G. W. Theile, Christus und die Vernunft. Lpz., 1830. 

Aphorismen zur Yerstandigung uber den sogenannten alten und neuen Glauben. 

Lpz., 1839. 

D. G. K. v. Colin and Dar. Schulz, uber theologische Lehrfreiheit auf. den evangel- 
ischen Universitaten. Breslau, 1830. 

2. From the Standpoint of Supernaturalism. 

E. L. Nitzsch, uber das Heil der Theologie durch Unterscheidung der Offenbarung und 

Religion als Mittel und Zweck. Wittenb., 1880. 
L. Huffell, Friedensvorschlage zur Beendigung des Streits zwischen bibl. christlichen 

Theologen und Rationalisten (Zeitschrift fur Predigerwissenschaften, vol. II). 
K. Rutbenus, der formale Supernaturalismus oder der einzig mdgliche weg zu einer 

Ausgleichung der streitenden theol. Parteien. Lpz., 1834. 
too der Goltz, die Grenzen der Lehrfreiheit in Theol. u. Kirche. Bonn, 1873. 

8. From the Speculative Standpoint. 

de Wette, Religion und Theologie. Berl., 1817; 2. 1821. 

uber den Yerfall der protestantischen Kirche in Deutschland and die Mittel, ihr, 

wieder aufzuhelfen (Reforraationsalm. 1817. Pp. 296 ff.). 

Theodor oder des Zweiflers Weihe. Berlin, 1822, 28. 2 Bde. 

L. A. Kahler, Supernaturalismus und Rationalismus in ihrem gemeinschaftL Ur- 
8prange, ihrer Zwietracht und hdhern Einheit. Lpz., 1818. 

K. Ullmann, theolog. Bedeaken, auf Yeranlassung des Angriffs der evang. Kirchen- 
zeitung auf den Hallischen Rationalismus. Halle, 1880. 
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Alex. Schweizer, Kruik des Gegensatzes zwfcchen Rationalisms und 6upranatr.ra.lis- 

mua. Zurich, 1833. 

Nach Recbts und nach Links. Lpz., 1876. 

K. Hase, theolog. Streitschriften. Lpz., 1834-37. 3 vols. 

JuL Wiggers, kirchlicher oder rein biblischer Supernaturalismus ? Lpz., 1842. 

K. R. Hagenbach, uber die sog. Vermittlungstheologie, zur Abwehr und Verstand- 

igung. Zur., 1858. 

uber Glauben und Unglauben ; two lectures delivered at Basel. Berne, 1872. 

* R. Rothe, zur Dogniatik. Gotha, 1868. 2. ed., 1869. 

A. E. Krauss, die Lehre von der Offenbarung. Gotha, 1868. 

Dan. Schenkel, Christenthum und Kirche im Einklang mit der Culturentwicklung. 

Wiesbaden, 1867. 
J. W. Hanne, der Geist des Christenthums, seine Entwickelung und sein Verhaltniae 

zu Kirche und Cultur der Gegenwart Elberf., 1867. 

Periodical Organs of the Mediating Theology: — 

Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, by TJllmann and Umhreit, with the co-operation of Gies- 
eler, Lucke, and Nitzsch, now conducted by Riehm, Kostlin, and Beyschlag (Ham- 
burg, now Gotha); also the Deutsche Zeitschrift fur christl. Wissenschaft und 
christl. Leben, conducted by K. T. Th. Schneider, with the co-operation of Jul. 
Miiller, Aug. Neander, K. I. Nitzsch, later by W. Hollenberg. Other organs are : 
die Jahrbucher fur deutsche Theologie, by Liebner and others (1858 until the end 
of 1878); die Jahrbucher fur protest. Theologie (Lpz., 1875), by Hase, Lipsiua, 
Pfleiderer, and Schrader ; Hilgenfeld's Zeitschrift f ur wissensch. Theologie (Lpz., 
1858). 

An organ of the freest critical tendency is the famous Tijdschrift of Leyden by A. 
Euenen and others (1867); on the other hand there are the alike famous Tijd- 
schrift of Groeningen (1875); also Kalkar's Danish Tidskrift (Copenhagen, 1871), 
.belonging more to the mediating tendency. 

The more practical tendencies are represented by the Allg. Eirchl. Zeitschrift, by 
Schenkel and others (1860-72), and lately as the Protest. E. Z., the chief organ of 
the Protestant Union. The Protest Kirchenzeitung fur das evang. Deutschland, 
was founded in 1854 by Jonas, Sydom, Krause, Pischon, and others. It opposed 
reactionary tendencies, but held fast to the results won since Schleiermacher (yet 
disposed more to the left than to the right). A mediating position was held also 
by the Eirchenblatt fur die ref. Schweiz, which ceased at the end of 1868 ; com- 
pare among others the treatise Zur Orientirung uber die gegenw&rtigen theol. Par- 
teien. (Jahrg., 1859. Nob. 22-25.) Holding the same position, yet still more 
popular, is, at Berne, the Volksblatt fur die ref. Kirche der Schweiz (since 1872). 

Historical: — 

E. F. Staudlin, Geschichte des Rationalismus und Supranaturalismus. Gott., 1826. 
Amand Saintes, krit. Geschichte des Rationalismus in Deutschland. Lpz., 1845-47. 
In English, London, 1849. Schenkel, die religiosen Zeitkampfy Hamb., 1847. 
Tholuck, Gesch. des Rationalismus. Gotha, 1865. J. F. Hurst, History of Ra- 
tionalism. New York, 1865; London, 1867. G. Frank, Gesch. des Ration und 
seiner Gegensatze. Lpz., 1875. 

n. ON MYSTICISM, PIETISM, ETC. 

J. Spalding, uber den Werth der Geftthle im Christenthume. Lpz., 1764 u. ft. 
J. L. Ewald, Brief e ub. die alte Mystik u. den neueren Mysticism us. Lpz., 1824. 
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& A. Borger, disputatio de mysticismo. Hague, 1820. From the Latin by Stange, 

with preface by Gurlitt. Altona, 1826. 
Dn. von Colin, histor. Beitrage zur Erl&uterung und Berichtigung der Begriffe Pietis- 

mua, Myaticismus und Fanaticiamua. Halberst., 1830. 
G. Ohr. R. MaUiai, der Mysticjamua nach seinem Begriffe, Urspnmg and Unwerth. 

Gott, 1832. 
Had. de Stael, de la mystidtd Ed. ster. Paris, 1815. In her work on Germany, 

▼oL iii, p. 290, 
A. Liebner, Hugo yon St Victor. Lpz., 1832. Pp. 222. 

E. G. BretschneicUr, die Grundlage dee evang. Pietiamua. Lpc, 1883. 

J. H. ▼. Wessenberg, uber Schwarmerei. Heilbronn, 1884. 2. ed., 1848. 

G. Binder, der Pietismus und die moderne Bildung. Stuttg., 1838. 

Ohr. Merklin, Darsvellung und Eritik des modernen Pietiamua. Stuttg., 1839. 

J. A. Dorner, der Pietiamua, mabes. in Wurtemb., and seine apeculatfren Gegner, 

Binder, und Marklin. Hamb., 1846. 
L. Huff ell, der Pietijmus, geachichtl. und kirchL beleuchtet Heidelb., 1846. 
E Ullmann, daa Wesen des Christenthums und die MyBtik (against Gaaparin) ; theoL 

Stud. u. Erik, 1852. Heft 8. Pp. 535-614. 
J. P. Romang, uber Unglauben, Pietismus, u. Wisaenschaft. Bern u. Zurich, 1859. 
H. Schmid, Geachiclrte des Pietismus. Nordlingen, 1868. 
H. L. J. Heppe, Geach. der quietistiachen MyBtik in der kath Eirche. Berlin, 1875. 

F. Nippold, zur geachichtl. Wurdigung des Quietismua (Jahrb. f. protest Theologie. 

1877, 2). 
A. Hitachi, Prolegomena zu einer Gesch. des Pietiamua (Zeitachr. t Eirchengesch., 
1877, 1). 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
I. On the tide of Rationalism. 

Arnold, Matthew. Litt/ature and Dogma. An Essay toward a better appreciation 

of the Bible. 12mo. New York, 1874. 
God and the Bible. Review of objections to Literature and Dogma. 12mo. 

New York, 1875. 
Bellows, Henry W. Restatement* of Christian Doctrine. In Twenty-fire Sermons. 

12mo, pp. 484. Boston, 1882. 
Ghanning, W. E. Works. 8 vols. Boston, 1874. 
Clarke, James Freeman. Orthodoxy: Its Truths and Errors. 12mo, pp. xi, 512. 

Boston, 1866. 

Common Sense in Religion. A Series of Essays. 12mo. Boston, 1880 

Essentials and Non-Easentiala in Religion. Boston, 1878. 

Colenso, John William. The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, Critically .examined. 

12mo, pp. 229. New York, 1868. (For answers to Oolenso, see (1) and also 

Hurst'B History of Rationalism, pp. 599, 602.) 
Dewey, Oirille. Discourses in Defence of Unitarianism. Works. 8 vol*. New 

York, 1876. 

Why I am a Unitarian. In Pitta St Chapel Lectures. 12mo, pp. 866. Boston, 

1858. 
Eliot, Win. O. Doctrines of Christianity. 12mo, pp. 16a Boston, 1882. 
Farley, Frederick A Unitarianiam Defined. The Scripture Doctrine of the Father, 

Bon, and Holy Ghost 12mo, pp. 272. Boston, 1882. 
Fronde, John Anthony. Short Studies on Great Subjects. 12mo, pp. 534. New 

York, 1868. (Takes the rationalistic view of the authenticity of the gospels,) 
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Furness, W. H. Jesus and his Biographers. Boston, 1888. 

Greg, W. R. Enigmas of Life. 12mo, pp. xix, 882. Boston, 1873. 

The Creed of Christendom. Its Foundation Contrasted with its Superstructure. 

2 vols., 8vo. Boston. 

Hedge, Frederick Henry. Reason in Religion. 12mo, pp. 458. Boston, 1866. 

and Associates. Unitarian Affirmations : Seven Discourses given in Wash- 
ington, by Unitarian Ministers. 12mo, pp. 175. Boston, 1879. 

Lamson, Alvan. The Church of the First Three Centuries; or, Notices of the 
Lives and Opinions of some of the Early Fathers, with special reference to the 
Doctrine of the Trinity. 8ro, pp. 852. Boston, 1860. 

Mariineau, James. Rationale of Religious Inquiry. 12mo. London, 1889. And 
8vo. 1845. 

Lectures : part of a series in answer to Lectures against Unitarianism by thir- 
teen Clergymen of the Church of England. 8vo. London. 

Hetcalf, Richard. Letter and Spirit Winchester Lectures. 16mo, pp. 198. Bos- 
ton, 1882. 

Miller, John. Questions awakened by the Bible. I. Are Souls Immortal? EL Was 
Christ in Adam? IIL Is God a Trinity? Philadelphia, 1877. 

Newman, Francis Wm. Phases of Faith; or, Passages from the History of my 
Creed. 12mo, pp. 284. London, 1850. 

The Soul : Her Sorrows and Aspirations. An Essay towards the Natural His- 
tory of the Soul, as the basis of Theology. 12mo. London. 

Norton, Prof. Andrews. Statement of Reasons for not Believing the Doctrines of 
Trinitarians Concerning the Nature of God and the Person of Christ 12mo, 
pp. 550. Boston, 1882. 

Parker, Theodore. Discourses of Matters pertaining to Religion. 12mo. Boston, 
1858. 

Sermons on Theism, Atheism, and Popular Theology. 12mo. Boston, 1858. 

— — Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional Sermons, 8 vols. 12mo. Boston. 

Powell, Baden. The Order of Nature Considered in Reference to the Claims of 
Revelation, 8vo. London, 1860. 

Smith, G. Vance. The Bible and Popular Theology. A Restatement of Truths and 
Principles, with special Reference to recent works of Dr. Liddon, Lord Hatberly, 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and others. 12mo, pp. 840. Boston, 1882. 

Strauss, David Friedrich. The Old Faith and the New Faith. A Confession, From 
the German. 12mo. New York, 1874. 

Temple, Frederick, and Associates. Recent Inquiries in Theology: being Essays 
and Reviews. 2d Am. ed., with Introduction by F. H. Hedge. 12mo, pp. xiv, 
498. Boston, 1861. 

Ware, Henry. Letters to Unitarians and Calvinists. 12mo. Cambridge, 1820. 

Wilson, John. Unitarian Principles Confirmed by Trinitarian Testimonies. 12mo, 
pp. 520. Boston, 1882. 

Worcester, Noah. Bible News ; or, Sacred Truths relating to the living God, His 
Only Son and Holy Spirit 12mo. Concord, 1810. 1812, and 1825. 

2. Against Rationalism. 

Auberlen, Carl August The Divine Revelation. An Essay in Defence of the 
Faith - From the German. 8vo, pp. 441. Edinburgh, 1867. 

Bushnell, Horace. God in Christ, Three Discourses delivered at New Haven, Cam- 
bridge, and Andover. (Properly a mediating work ; the second essay offers 
Sabellianism as a ground of union between Unitarianism and Trinitarianism.) 
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Bushnell, Horace. Nature and the Supernatural as together constituting the one 

system of God. 12mo, pp. 528. New York, 1864. 
Cairns, John. Romanism and Rationalism, as opposed to Pore Christianity. 12mo. 

London, 1866. 
Christtieb, Theodore. Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. A Series of Apologetio 

Lectures. From the German. 8vo, pp. 649. New York, 1874. 
Dorchester, DanieL Concessions of Liberalists to Orthodoxy. 16mo, pp. 848. 

Boston, 1878. 
fisher, Geo. P. Faith and Rationalism, with short supplementary essays on related 

topics. 12mo, pp. 188. New York, 1879. 
The Supernatural Origin of Christianity etc. 8to, pp. 586. New York, 

1866. 
Hare, Edward. The Principal Doctrines of Christianity defended against the Errors 

of Socinianism. 12mo, pp. 896. New York, 1887. 
Maurice, F. D., and Associates. Tracts for PrieBts and People. By Various Writers. 

12mo, pp. 872. Am. ed. Boston, 1862. (A Broad-School Reply to Essays and 

Reviews.) 
Oxford, the Lord Bishop, Editor. Replies to Essays and Reviews, with a Pref- 
ace by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. Am. ed. 12mo, pp. 448. New York, 

1862. 
Parkinson, Richard. Rationalism and Revelation; or, the Testimony of Moral 

Philosophy, the System of Nature, and the Constitution of Man to the Truth of 

the Doctrine of Scripture. Hulsean Lectures for 1887. 8vo, pp. 223. London, 

1888. 
Scott, W. A. The Christ of the Apostle's Creed: the Voice of the Church against 

Arianism, Strauss and Renan, with an Appendix. 12mo, pp. 432. New York, 

1867. 
Thompson, William, Editor. Aids to Faith. A Series of Theological Essays by sev- 
eral writers, being a reply to Essays and Reviews. Am. ed. 12mo, pp. 538. 

New York, 1862. 
Ulrici, Herman. Strauss as a Philosophical Thinker. A Review of "the Old 

Faith and the New Faith. 11 From the German. 16mo, pp. 167. Philadelphia, 

1874. 
Woods, Leonard. Letters to Unitarians, occasioned by the Sermon of Rev. W. E. 

Channing, etc. 8vo. Andover, 1820, 1822. 
Worcester, Samuel Letters to the Rev. W. E. Channing, on Unitarianism. 8vo. 

Boston, 1815. 

Although Strauss, in his life of Jesus, first demolishes the rationalistic interpre- 
tation of the gospels in order to prepare the way for his mythical theory, he has 
yet been the occasion of the writing of lives of Christ in which the supernatural 
view of the person and work of our Lord is maintained, and which are therefore 
directed against rationalism. Among these are : 

Alexander, Win. Lindsay. Christ and Christianity. A Vindication of the Chris-* 
tian Religion, founded on the historical events of the life of Christ 12mo, pp. 
814. New York, 1854. 

Bayne, Peter. The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. 12mo, pp. 195. Boston, 
1862. 

Neander, Augustus. The Life of Jesus Christ in its historical connexion and histor- 
ical development. From the German by John M'Clintock, and Chas. E. Blumen- 
thal. 8vo, pp. 450. New York, 1848. 
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Pressense^ & D. Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work. From the French. 
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APPENDIX TO PART FIRST OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 



THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OP THEOLOGICAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

V. Zyro, Revision der chrlstt.-toeologJsoh. Enoycklopldlk, In Stud. u. Krit., 1887, No. 8, p. 6BB, 
and Hagenbach's art in Herzog, Euoykl., voL It. 

The encyclopaedia of a science as a whole can only come into 
being after the science has been rounded into a kvkXq$; and Theo- 
logical Encyclopedia, accordingly, could not originate before the- 
ology had been an organism of various departments. The begin- 
nings of this science were apparent in the Church, however, at quite 
an early period, though rather in connexion with other branches of 
theological study, than as a distinct subject of inquiry. Their most 
natural expression was found in connexion with practical theology. 
The installation of a clergyman in his office, would involve, in ad- 
dition to remarks relating to its particular duties, the necessity of 
pointing out the kinds of knowledge and ability required. Chry- 
BeginningB of sostom (nepi Uqcjovvt^) already furnishes hints as to 
ScSSSjI 6 ^ wnat would be proper qualifications for the servant of 
Chrysostom. God, in the matter of scientific acquirements, as well as 
with respect to his religious and moral character, adding many 
beautiful reflections on the manifold gifts required for a worthy 
administration of the spiritual office (Books v and vi). 1 Augustine 
likewise (De doctrina Christiana) indicates the scientific acquire- 
ments needed for the exposition of the Scriptures and the duties 
Qualifications of the pulpit, among which he already places a knowl- 
^^^S edge of the languages in which the Bible was originally 
Augustine. written; and he recommends, as helps, the use of the 
Septuagint and the old Latin (Itala) versions. He also insists that 
natural sciences, e. g., natural history, botany, etc., should be ad- 
mitted into the course of study, but only so far as they can aid in ex- 

1 The passage in ▼, 5, is remarkable, ae already distinguishing between the empiric 
and the cultivated minister, and between the different degrees of obligation devolving 
on them, 'Qare rcif oojuripoic paAXov $ rolf ajia&earipotc fielfav 6 ndvof. Ofafc yap 
vn}p rCtv avruv ifr fyfUa afieXown rotiroic Kuxelvoic, 6XXa toooOtov adrrj irAe/uv, foov 
KaX r$f KTfaeof Uaripac rb pkoov. Katuivoic fjiev oW &v hyKokkoett tic, pnfov &£w» 
Xbyov irapixovotv obroi tie el fjaj petZwa rye d6£K, fa Airovref e%owjt nepl avruv, del 
npofipoiev, noXXa naph ndvrav literal ra kyKTaipara, (ed. Tauohn., p. 66). Oomp. 
Neander, Der heiL Chrysost, i, 57, eqq. 
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plaining the Scriptures. The writings of the Greeks and Romans 
should receive judicious attention, and dialectics should be mas- 
tered. Rhetoric, and its employment in sacred eloquence are con- 
sidered in Book iv, which may be regarded as an essay on Christian 
homiletics. The work of Ambrose (De Officiis Ministrorum), is, on 
the contrary, rather morally edifying than scientific. 

The work, De Disciplina Scholarium, which is attributed to 
Boethius (the pupil of Augustine, f 525), belongs to a later age; 
but the De Institutione Divinarum Literarum of M. Aurelius Cas- 
siodorus, which follows the precedent of Augustine in urging the 
study of the Scriptures, and indicating a method for that work, is 
4eserving of attention (Opp., ed. Garet, Rouen, 1679, and Venice, 
1729, 2 vols, fol., p. 537, sqq.). It also recommends the study of 
the Church Fathers, the decisions of (ecumenical councils, and Jo- 
seph us and Eusebius, and attaches importance to a knowledge of 
natural science. 

A sort of general (real) encyclopaedia, in which a place was as- 
signed to theology, was undertaken by Isidore of Seville The Encycla _ 
(sixth and seventh centuries), in the work, Originum podia of isi- 
sive Etymologiarum libri xx. He also wrote instruc- dore " 
tions for monks and clergymen, which, however, are, like those of 
Ambrose, of a more practical than scientific character. More, 
though still a very moderate, stress, is laid upon the scientific ele- 
ment, by Rabanus (Hrabanus) Maurus, the abbot of Fulda, in his 
work, De Clericorum Institutione, (in the first half of the ninth 
century); but even he was far in advance of his age. 1 In the third 
book he urges the study of the Scriptures, and especially of their 
hidden meaning, and also familiarity with the liberal arts and with 
preaching, generally in harmony with Augustine. In the Middle 
Ages the mystic and schoolman, Hugo of St. Victor, (f 1141), 
published the Didascalion (Eruditio didascalica), a work The Didagca _ 
which obtained for him the honourable epithet of Did- MonofHugost. 
ascalus. The work was designed to embrace an outline 
of the whole circle of studies preparatory to the higher theology, 
and fell into two principal parts, the first of which (books i-iii) 
contained a methodology of the secular sciences (propaedeutics), and 
the second (iv-vi) an historical introduction to the books of the 
Bible and the ecclesiastical writings, besides a methodology of 
Scripture study. 1 The Dominican sub-prior, Vincent of Beauvais, 
(Bellovacensis, f about 1264), did meritorious work for encyclo- 

1 Comp. the biography by Kunstmann (Mayence, 1841), p. 55, aqq. Opp., ed. Col- 
▼enerius, 6 vols., fol, Cologne, 1627. 
" See Liebner, Hugo von St. Victor, p. 96, tqq. 
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psedia and methodology as a whole, in his Speculum Doctrinale, and 
added useful hints for the study of theology, generally agreeing 
with Augustine and the school of St. Victor. 1 Toward the close of 
the Middle Ages John Gerson (De Reformatione Theologiae)* and 
Nicholas of Clemange (De Studio Theologico) * furnished practical 
hints on the study of theology. 

While encyclopaedia thus connected itself with practical theol- 
ogy, it could readily combine with the Introduction to the Study 
of the Bible. When, therefore, the latter regained in the time 
of the Reformation the independence of which the influence of 
scholasticism had long deprived it, the opportunity was given 
for discussing the new culture needed to adapt theologians to 
the character of the age. It was improved by Erasmus, in con- 
nexion with the publication of his New Testament. He pref- 
Eraamus'spref- aced the second edition of 1519 with his Ratio sea 
tiwiStXeNew Method us Compendio perveniendi ad veram Theolo- 
Testament. giam, an essay which was soon after (1522, Basle) given 
to the public, in a somewhat enlarged form, as an independent 
work, 4 and which after subsequent republications and revisions,* be- 
came the basis of similar undertakings. Erasmus determines the 
proper aim of theological study to be that the learning acquired in 
a pious spirit and with prayer should exercise influence upon the 
student's personal experience, and, so to speak, be moulded and 
transformed into life, hence, that the Christian and moral cul- 
ture should keep pace in all respects with the scientific. He speci- 
fies as particularly important the study of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, the latter of which had seemed necessary even to Augus- 
tine, though he was not personally well acquainted with it. Dia- 
lectics, rhetoric, arithmetic, and music are considered useful to the 
theologian; but also, for interpreting the Scriptures, natural phi- 
losophy, cosmography, and astronomy. On the other hand, he cen- 
sures an excessive regard for Aristotle and scholastic philosophy, 
however useful such studies might be for preparatory practice. 

With reference to dogmatic studies, he recommends that the 
student should personally make a collection of passages from the 

1 Comp. Schlosser, Vincenz von Beauvais, Frankfort, 1819, vol. ii, p. 240. The 
teachings of Vincent esp., p. 257, sqq. 

• Opp., T. L, with which comp. Epp. duae ad Studentes Oollegii Navarrae, etc 

* In d'Acherii Spic, i, 473, *q. (Staudlin, Gesch. der theoL Wissenschaf ten, i, pp. 
9-14). 

* See vol. v of his collected works, Basle, 1540. 

• By Halbauer (1724) and Sender (1782). The work of Jacob Latornus of Lieven 
(Be trium linguarum et studii theologici ratione, 1519), written against Erasmus, ex- 
perienced no such revivifications. 
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Scriptures' and the Fathers, and arrange them into a definite sys- 
tem. The theologian should be thoroughly familiar with the Scrip- 
tures, so as even to be able to repeat them from memory; but this 
result will not be attained by a parrot-like rehearsing of passages; 
a living acquaintance with the Word and a profound penetration of 
its mysteries are necessary to this end. Many correct and sensible 
thoughts are added, relating to the method of study, the use of 
commentaries and other books, etc. He gives the first place among 
the Christian Fathers to Origen. The love of fruitless disputation 
is to be avoided; for it is "not merely from the syllogism, but 
rather from the life, that the theologian receives his attestation." 
The work of Erasmus, however, is no longer adequate to the 
demands made upon encyclopaedia in the present age, Meritg ^ fhe 
beautiful and appropriate as much of its matter is work of Ena- 
f ound to be. It is impossible that it should be adequate, mus * 
for the theology of which it furnishes a sketch, was itself only be- 
ginning to emerge from chaos and assume a definite shape. Under 
such circumstances the scholarly author named much that is no 
longer included in encyclopaedia, being relegated to the history of 
the canon, to patristics, to the life of Christ, to exegesis, dogmatics, 
or ethics. But despite this fact, the little book may still be read 
with profit. 

Among the reformers the learned Melanchthon would naturally be 
the first to feel moved by his own inclinations and the obligations of 
his station, to direct the adherents of the new school into the right 
course of study. His Brevis ratio discend® theologi®, nelltt]fl tngA 
limited to three folio pages, 1 breathes the Protestant of Meiancb- 
spirit in recommending an intimate acquaintance with the thon * 
Bible as of primary importance. With an almost undue preference 
Melanchthon places the Epistle to the Romans at the head of the list 
of exegetical studies, assigning to it the service of introducing the 
theologian to the body of St. Paul's teaching, which, in turn, is to 
conduct the learner back to the teachings of our Lord. The Gospel 
by St. John is to close the cycle as the Epistle to the Romans be- 
gins it, so that the doctrines of faith and justification may constitute 
the beginning and the end of the scriptural theology of Christianity. 
The New Testament is to be completed and its loci communes to be 
systematized, in order to throw light upon the contents of the Old 
Testament, the study of which is to follow. Melanchthon also 
recommends the study of the Fathers with that of the Bible, but 
assigns to Origen, whose allegorical mode of interpretation he con- 
demns, a much lower place than is allowed him by Erasmus, while 
1 In tfa* Bail* ed. of hia works (1M1), voL ill pp. 287-39. 
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lie exalts Augustine with a certain degree of favoritism! He de- 
mands, however, and with entire propriety, that practice shall be 
added to study, and makes the cultivation of style obligatory on the 
religious teacher, to which end the study of the classics is above all 
recommended. Nor should philosophy be slighted, as is customary 
with many who are ignorant of its character ; but care is to be 
taken that worldly wisdom be not substituted for the teachings- of 
Christ, or the ethics of society (politics) for the ethics of Chris- 
tianity. 

Although the outward form of such guides gave them but little 
claim to the name of scientific encyclopaedias, they yet contained 
indications of a newly awakened scientific spirit, and involved the 
elements of an encyclopaedia which should be adequate for its needs. 
Accordingly, a pupil of Melanchthon, Theobald Thamer, who subse- 
quently separated from the evangelical Church, published an Adhor- 
The Adhorta- to **° ^ theologi» studium in aoademia Marburgensi, 
do of Theobald 1543, in which he welcomes the theology of Protestant- 
Tbamer ' ism as a glorious product of the times, in contrast with 

the earlier parcuoXoyla, and particularly recommends the study of 
the Bible, of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and of the vernacular as 
well, the latter for the sake of preaching. To these he adds natural 
science, in order that the Bible may be correctly understood and 
applied, when it treats of the works of God in nature ; and eth- 
ics, rhetoric, dialectics, and history. He characterizes the study 
of theology as difficult, but encourages students not to be repelled 
from it on that account, but rather to make greater effort. (Com- 
pare A. Neander, Theobald Thamer, der Repr&sentant und Vor- 
g&nger moderner Geistesrichtung in dem Reformationszeitalter. 
Berlin, 1842.) 

The age immediately following the Reformation contented it- 
self with mechanically recapitulating, and constructing far-fetched 
expositions of, what its predecessor had provided, or with reviv- 
ing the former scholasticism, instead of seeking to rear an organic 
intellectual edifice upon the given basis and out of the existing 
materials. 

David Chytraeus at Rostock, 1 a disciple of Melanchthon, and 
Jerome Weller,* a pupil of Luther and inmate of his home, pub- 
lished instructions closely harmonizing with those of their great 

1 Orat. de studio theol. recto inchoando, (1557,) and Regulae studiorum seu de 
ratione discendi in praecipuis artibus recte instituenda. Lips., 1565. Comp. SchueUii 
Vita Day. Chytraei, (Hamb., 1720-26, 8 vols.,) lib. i, p. 171, «?.; Pelt, EncykL, p. 51; 
Krabbe Chytraeus, pp. 50, 51. 

• Consilium de theologiae studio recte constitaendo, Norimb., 1565. 
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masters. In the seventeenth century the great dogmatical Johann 
Gerhard published an encyclopaedia, entitled Methodus The ^y^ 
studii theologici publicis praelectionibus in acad. Je- psedia of John 
nensi a 1617 exposita, (1st ed., 1620, 2d ed., 1622, 3d Gerhftrd - 
ed., posthumous, Jena, 1654.) He demands adequate preliminary 
studies in language and philosophy (Aristotle's especially), and af- 
terwards a theological course of five years, three of which should be 
devoted almost exclusively to the Holy Scriptures. In the third 
year attention should be directed to questions in controversy be- 
tween Roman Catholics and the Reformed, while the fourth should 
be divided between such studies and practice in preaching ; and not 
before the fifth (!) year were Church History and the writings of 
the fathers, the schoolmen, and Luther, to receive attention. 1 

In the Reformed Church,* Bullinger (f 1575) wrote a Ratio 
studii theologici, which is distinguished by sound practical judg- 
ment, and affords admirable methodological hints, reaching to the 
minutest details — among other things, to the diet of the student. 
The naturalist and man of multifarious learning, Conrad Gessner, 
published a general encyclopedia, the last book of which is devoted 
to theology.* Andrew Gerhard, of Tpres (Hyperius), professor at 
Marburg, also wrote a Theologus seu de ratione studii The ^^,0^ 
theologici (libri iv). 4 The latter work affords the first of Andrew 
indications of a future division into departments, the 
book treating first of expgetical, next of systematic, and finally of 
practical theology, the last in connexion with historical ; but no 
attempt is made to clearly distinguish the several branches from 
each other or give them suitable names, nor yet to apprehend and 
describe them in their relations to each other. The material already 

1 Pelt, Encykl., p. 52. Among Lutheran writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
oenturies the following deserve mention : J. Andreae, Oratt de studio sacrarum lite- 
rarum, Lips., 1567 ; N. Selnekker, Notatio de studio theol. et ratione discendi doctrinam 
ooelestem, Lips., 1579. Abr. Calov, Isagoge ad s. theol., Vitemb., 1652, 85; Das 
gute Leben eines rechtschaffenen Dieners Gottes von J. V. Andreae, (copied as a 
poetical supplement in Herder's Brief e.) A closer examination of the above works is 
found in Pelt, p. 58, sq. 

1 Many elements are scattered through the works of Zwingle, (the very history of 
his life is a living encyclopedia.) Oomp. his work, Der Hirt, eta, 1524, (ed. Schul- 
thess and Schuler, voL L p. 681.) Respecting Bullinger, oomp. his letters to his son 
Henry (on the study of theology) in Pestalozzi, Heinrich Bullinger, p. 594, sqq. 

9 Pandectarum universalium Conr. Gessneri liber ultimus de theologia, (Tiguri, 1549.) 
Oomp. Hanhart, Conr. Gessner, (Winterthur, 1824,) p. 160, sqq, 

« Balse, 1572, 82. The first ed. (Basle, 1556) bears the title De recte formando 
theologiae studio. It should not be confounded with Methodus theologiae, etc., Basle, 
1567, the latter being a systematic theology and by no means a methodology, as the 
title would suggest. 
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becomes unmanageable because of its abundance, the whole of bibli- 
cal and ecclesiastical dogmatics being discussed in the limited com- 
pass of the book, and likewise other matters, which belong more 
properly to criticism and hermeneutics. The work is, however, 
characterised by sound judgment, which looks upon learning as an 
aid to true piety, and directs attention to the connexion between 
theology and the Church. 

The dogmatist Joh. Heinr. Alsted, wrote a work in eight books 
Hie Methodus ent ^l e d> Methodus sacrosanctae theologiae (Hanov., 
of John Henry 1623, 4) ; to this he prefixed Praecognita in two books, 
Ateted. which afford a noteworthy review of the science, as 

wholly governed by a new scholasticism. 1 The second book (De 
theologiae studio recte formando) alone demands notice in this 
connexion, as treating of the object of theological study, which 
is made to consist in the promotion of the glory of the triune 
God, and in the working out of man's salvation, together with the 
perfecting of his nature. A distinction is made between the the- 
ology of the schools and the practical theology of the Church, and 
the advice is given to students, " Scholasticam theologiam ex pro- 
fesso et semper evolves, et auctores, qui illam scriptis comprehend- 
erunt, tibi reddes quam familiarissimos." The period of study 
should be neither too extended nor too brief (although no limit is 
fixed), and special attention should be given to prayer, the study of 
the Scriptures, and a godly walk. Detailed prescriptions concern- 
ing this militia Christi are given. Among the requisite natural 
qualifications the author includes sound health, a clear and flexible 
voice, a well-organized brain, and a good bodily constitution, to 
which a good memory, etc., must be added. 

Among preparatory requisites he reckons acquaintance with the 
vernacular (" dicunt theologi nostri : a preacher should not make 
use of town-clerks' German") for the study of which he recom- 
mends, with assured judgment, Luther's version of the Bible ; and 
to the mother-tongue he adds Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. The re- 
lation between philosophy and theology is stated to be such that 
they can never reasonably come into conflict with each other. Logic 
is considered a prime necessity, and after it physics and mathemat- 
ics (which are included under philosophy), and also metaphysics and 
practical philosophy ; nor should the theologian be ignorant of ju- 

1 Mention is made, for instance, in the first book, in addition to the theologia falsa, 
of a theologia archetypa, (quae est sapientia indubttata rerun divinarum,) theologia 
ectypa, (in which the archetypa is actualized,) theologia unknis in Christo, theologia 
risionifl in eoelis, (which includes the theologia angelorum,) thooUgia viatorum, (the 
theology of the present world,) etc. 
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rispradenoe and medical science. Upon this follow a guide to the 
study of the Scriptures and a tabular view of the contents of the 
several books, together with the entire dogmatic locus de scriptura 
sacra ; farther, a grammar of the Bible, hermeneutics, and rhetoric 
(on the figurative language of the Scriptures), the whole in a very 
prolix and artificial style ; also history of the canon and other mat- 
ters pertaining to the science of Introduction, biblical topography, 
archasoiogy, chronology, and mingled with typology, a brief char- 
acterization of the different books of Scripture, and, finally, a few 
additional words on dogmatics (loci communes) and practical the- 
ology (paedia theologica, declamatio, disputatio theologica, and ex- 
ercitatio ecclesiastica). 

An Encyclopaedia philosophise (Herborn, 1680, 2 vols, fol.) and 
an Encyclopaedia omnium scientiarum (ibid., 1630, and Lugd. Bat., 
1640, 4 vols, fol.) by the same author are in existence, in which 
vol. ii. p. 1555, sqq., is devoted to theological (real) encyclopaedia 
(theologia naturalis, catechetica, didactica polemica, theol. casuum, 
theol. prophetica, and moralis). 

The school of Saumur was distinguished in the Reformed Church 
by the mildness of its spirit and its unbiassed judgment ^ TheolOKl . 
in theological matters, as compared with the rigid dog- ans of saumur 
matism and formalism of which Alsted was a represent- and Basle * 
ative. 1 It produced the dissertations of Stephen Gaussen, 9 in which 
we occasionally observe an active, youthful disposition, joined to a 
manly energy sharpened by the salt of a biting wit ; mental quali- 
ties which render more enjoyable the heart-felt, childlike piety 
which is apparent. Much that is here laid down would still be ap- 
plicable in our day. 

The writings of the theologians J. L. Prei and Samuel Werenf els of 
Basle, in the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eight- 
eenth centuries, breathe a spirit kindred to that of the above work. 
The Meletemata de officio doctoris Christiani (1711-15, four disser- 
tations that deserve to be better known) by the former resolve the 
activity of the Christian teacher, both academical and parochial, 
into the three functions of interpreting the Scriptures, explaining 
the creed, and confuting opponents, thus dividing theological science 
into exegesis, dogmatics, and polemics. This work contains many 
correct ideas concerning the exposition of Scripture, the employ- 

1 Comp. J. H. Heidegger, De ratione studiorum theol Tur., 1690, 12mo., a mere 
reprint of BulUnger and of works on Introduction by various authors. 

* Stephan. Gauaseni dissertationes : 1. De studii theologici ratione; & De natura 
theoiogiae; 8. De ratione eoncionandi; 4. De militate philoaophiae in theologia; 
6. De recto use clavium. Ultraj., 1698 ; 6 ed. cur. J. J. Rambach, HaL 1736. 
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ment of reason on theological questions, 1 the relation of dogmaticd 
to ethics, etc. The Opuscula of Werenf els, 1 though he did not 
write an encyclopaedia in the proper sense, likewise present mucf' 
that is adapted to lead the young theologian into the right way 
This is especially true of the sixteenth dissertation, De scopo doc 
toris theologi, which contains many a golden counsel, not only fol 
the future teacher of theological science, but also for ministers of 
the word. # 

Within the bounds of the Lutheran Church a twofold opposition 
was brought to bear upon the scholastic spirit which 
in toe Lather- had again become powerful — on the one hand from the 
an church. practically pious tendency of Spener, and on the other 
from the liberal scientific spirit whose representative was George Ca- 
lixtus. Both tendencies aided in introducing a new period for the- 
ological learning, and, accordingly, for theological encyclopaedia. 
In the Apparatus theologicus," which was designed to be a great 
theological dictionary covering the whole ground of the science, 
Calixtns'leads theological study back to its exegetical and historical 
basis, from which it had again gradually removed, and endeavours 
to compose the quarrel of the humanists and the realists (gramma- 
rians and barbarians). Philip Jac. Spener wrote several works which 
come under our notice. The Pia desideria and the Theologische 
Bedenken frequently refer to the needs of the young theologian ; 
but his views upon this question are principally found in the preface 
to the tables compiled by him from Danhauer's Hodosophie, written 
in 1690, and published under the title De impedimentis studii 
theologici.* 

Among preparatory sciences, philosophy is rated far lower by 
spener's am- Spener than by other theologians, a prejudice that may 
tributtons to be excused in view of the spirit that pervaded the phi- 
cycioiwdia. 611 " losophy of the time. This prejudice subsequently be- 

1 Comp. Smith's Hagenbach : Hist. Doctrines, ii, p. 464. Pelt EncykL, p. 53, calls 
attention to the fact that the Reformed theologians especially discussed the application 
of philosophy to theology, and in that connexion elucidated many questions of import- 
ance to theological encyclopaedia. Comp. also AL Schweizer, Glaubenslehre der 
evang.-ref. Kirche, Zurich, 1844. 

* Sam. Werenf elsii Opuscula theolog., philosoph. et philologies* Bake, 1728, 
2 Tola., 4to. ; 1782, 8 vols., 8vo. Also J. Ch. Beck (f 1785), who prefaces his Synop- 
sis institutionum universal Theologiae, Basle, 1765, with a brief encyclopaedia and 
methodology. 

* Helmst., 1628, and by his son, enlarged from the MS., 1661, 4. Comp. Henke, 
Georg Calixt, und seine Zeit, p. 420, tqq. 

4 Comp. Hossbach, Ph. J. Spener u. seine Zeit, i, p. 290, *qq> New ed. (Berlin, 1861), 
by Schweder, p. 211, 9qq. 
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came more apparent, in connexion with a pietistic empiricism, 
which falsely based itself on the authority of Spener. Philology, 
too, although its utility was recognized, was regarded by him from 
a too restricted point of view, in consequence of which he would 
not allow so wide and unrestrained a range to the study of so-called 
profane writers as was conceded by Erasmus and Melanchthon. Sa- 
cred philology alone, in its immediate bearing upon exegesis, 
received the recognition it deserved as an important auxiliary to 
theological science. He termed exegesis the "architect, who ar- 
ranges all the remaining parts, and from whom they derive 
nearly all their ground and material." Upon the basis of exegesis 
dogmatics should be reared ; but in harmony with his mild practi- 
cal tendency he was less partial to scholastic quibbling and harsh 
polemics. He did full justice to Church history, though he recom- 
mended the thorough examination of its sources only to such stu- 
dents as might intend to reach the higher grades of learning. 

Ethics, which he regarded as having the same importance as dog- 
matics, in this agreeing with Calixtus, should in like manner, he 
thought, be drawn from the holy Scriptures. Homiletics, on the 
other hand, whose deep foundations he suspected from the scriptural 
teaching, but which he was unable to clearly apprehend in a scien- 
tific way, seemed to him " one of the chief hindrances to theological 
study," while catechetics held a higher place in his estimation. At 
all events, to Spener belongs the inestimable honour of having not 
only restored to the science the union with the conditions of actual 
life, from which it had been separated, but also of hav- v atae of 8pe . 
ing led the way to a new state of the science itself, network, 
through his efforts to secure a connected course of exegetical study, 
which, contrary to the spirit of the Reformation, had again been ne- 
glected during an extended period. 1 

J. J. Breithaupt, 1 A. H. Francke, 8 and Joachim Lange, 4 followed 
in the footsteps of Spener. Of these, the first especially " combined 
genuine piety with elegant culture" (Pelt., p. 55), while the horta- 
tory element predominated with Francke, and a certain confusion 

1 " Such exegetical lectures as were still sustained in the universities of that period, 
confined themselves simply to the philological or polemical treatment of the more dif- 
ficult or controverted passages." Hossbach, p. 804. 

1 Exercitationes de studio theol. Hall., 1702. 

1 1. Definitio studii theologici, etc. Halle, 1708 ; 2. Idea studios! theologiae oder 
Abbildungeines der Theologie Beflissenen, ibid., 1717; 8. Methodus studii theologici, 
ibid., 1728; Timotheus, sum Furbilde alien studiosis theologiae. Comp. Guericke, 
A. H. Francke (Halle, 1827), p. 290, sqq. 

4 Institutiones studii theologici literariae. Hal., 1728, and De genuina studii theolog. 
praecipue thetici indole ac methodo, ibid. 1712, 4to. Comp. St&udlin ii, p. 809. 
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of ideas is manifest in Lange. On the other hand the two able 
Encyclopedia men, Christ. Matthias Pf aff, chancellor at Tubingen, and 
pkJrltdBud- J°k Franz Buddaeas, at Jena, occupied an intermediate 
daeos. position between Pietism and the learned theology of 

the schools, and their works present a more definite arrangement of 
the several branches, in their outward structure. Exegetical, dog- 
matic, historical and practical theology, and the subdivisions, polem- 
ical, thetical, patristic, etc., were distinguished by name, and their 
nature and relation to the whole of the science were described, 
though the order in which they are arranged is not the same with 
the two writers. Pf aff ' correctly assigns the first place to exeget- 
ical theology, while Buddaeus * places immediately after the pre- 
paratory studies, dogmatics, symbolics, patristics, ethics, ecclesias- 
tical law, Church-history, and polemics, and introduces exegesis at 
the end. The feature is common to both, however, that they com- 
bine with encyclopaedia an extended history of the literature which 
is stated on the title-page of Pfafi^ certainly a meritorious feature, 
since it provided for an existing want. But encyclopedia itself was 
thereby exposed to the danger of becoming a mere bibliographical 
guide, or at least of being so largely bibliographic that its leading 
object could no longer be conveniently accomplished; this, too, at a 
time when encyclopedia had scarcely attained to a measure of in- 
dependence, after dissolving its accidental connexion with other 
branches of learning. The excessive importance attached to the 
department of literary history manifested itself, as was to be ex- 
pected, in the Einleitung in die Theologischen Wissenschaften, by 
J. G. Walch (Jena, 1753), and evidences of its presence have not 
been wanting in several valuable works of more recent times. 

The history of science reveals certain highly endowed spirits, 
whose rays stream forth in different directions in order to throw 
light upon the fields that lie extended to the view. Such was the 
contributions Chancellor Lorenz von Mosheim, 9 who became eminent 
of Mosneimand in the development of ethics and homiletics, no less than 
cyciopffldia. " in Church history, though less so with regard to enoy- 

1 Introductio in historiam theol. literariam, Tubing., 1724, 8 vols., 4to. 

* Isagoge historico-theol. ad theologian* universam singulasqne ejus partes, Lips., 
1727, 2 vols., 4to. Hossbach, p. 882, says that this work "is the product of profound 
and comprehensive learning, and of enlightened and tolerant theological views, and 
far superior to all former works of this character." Comp. also Dans, p. 129; 
Stftudlin, p. 811. 

* F. Lucke, Narratio de Jo. Laur. Moshemio, Oott, 1887, 4to. It is to be observed 
that Mosheim, with his sound historical judgment, was the first to draw the line of 
distinction between the work of the scientific theologian and that of the preacher, 
though he may have gone too far in demanding a separate training for the two (p. 29). 
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clopaedia. The Kurze Anweisun.g, die Gottesgelahrtheit Verntlnf- 
tig zu Erlernen (published by his son-in-law, Windheim, Helmst., 
1756, 63) illustrates the clear, benevolent, gentle mind of its author, 
but bears the marks of too great haste. In the arrangement of the 
several branches (e. g., in placing dogmatics at the head), it rests 
too little upon thoroughly comprehended principles, to possess great 
importance in comparison with such predecessors as have already 
been mentioned. The higher merit of having introduced a new ele- 
ment, the critical, into theological science, and of having thereby put 
new life into encyclopaedia, which might otherwise have become a 
mere dead aggregate of bibliographical knowledge, belongs to John 
Solomon Semler. His criticism frequently degenerated into hyper- 
criticism, and his questioning spirit into scepticism; but it is certain- 
ly unjust to charge him with entertaining hostility to religion and 
Christianity. Theology is indebted to him for much of stimulating 
influence, if for but little of assured results. His works, encyclo- 
paedic and methodological, as well as others, 1 failed to receive a cor- 
dial reception however, because of their involved descriptions, and 
the author's difficult and heavy style in the use of both German and 
Latin. The essence of Semler's writings should be extracted into 
a monograph, and thus a correct estimate of his merits might be 
brought into a convenient form, within the reach of a frequently 
ungrateful posterity. A similar want of arrangement is apparent 
in the work of the Reformed theologian, S. Mursinna (f 1795), 8 who 
first introduced the term " encyclopaedia " into theology, although 
it had been previously employed by jurists (Putter) and medical 
scholars (Boerhave) in connexion with their respective sciences. 
It was reserved, however, for the broadly cultured and versatile 

J. Gottfried Herder, to impress himself with incalculable „ . . „ 

, . , , , Great Influence 

energy upon the theological youth and the earnest men of Herder upon 

of his own and future ages, by the exercise of an influ- the0lOf ^- 
ence which was stimulating in manifold directions, exciting to both in- 
tellect and feeling, every-where urging the attainment of the high- 
est ends, and as exalted above all meanness as it was free from the 
control of timid prejudice. A genuine supernaturalist and also 
rationalist, both orthodox and heterodox, or, if it be preferred, 

1 Vereuch einer nahern Anleitung zu nutzlichem Fleisse in der ganzen Gottesgelehr- 
samkeit, etc., Halle, 1857; Infltitutio brevior ad liberalem eruditionem theologicam, 
ibid., 1765, 2 vols.; Institutio ad doctrinam Christianam liberaliter discendam, ibid., 
1774 (rather a systematic theology than an encyclopaedia); Vereuch einer freiern 
theologischen Lehrart, ibid., 1777. The title "Encyclopaedia and Methodology" came 
into currency at this time. It appears in an anonymous work (Lei pa., 1778) cited by 
Danz, p. 184, and somewhat earlier in the works of Mursinna, Robert, Vogel ; comp. ibid. 

1 Prima line® encyclopaedia theoL, Halle, 1784, ed. 2, 1798; comp. Pelt, p. 57. 
9 
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neither, versed in Oriental mysticism and likewise in the mysteries 
of human nature and of human history, grasping, with a magnifi- 
cent enthusiasm, every thing in which the genius of a pure human- 
ity is portrayed, and punishing with noble indignation all that is 
shameful, deceitful, vapid, or sickly — he was thoroughly fitted to 
aid the struggling and ambitious mind in reaching the path over 
which, with trusty staff in hand, it must pass. The remark has 
frequently been made that Herder's efforts were rather stimulating 
to others, than productive of assured gains which might be stored 
in everlasting garners. But this is precisely what was needed; and 
if much that, with too venturous courage, he sought to establish 
has been already overthrown, it is to be hoped that, God willing, 
the spirit of profound investigation, and the clear, independent 
habit of thought belonging to that more beautiful age — the flourish- 
ing period of " German manners and German art " — which he aided, 
in connexion with others, to introduce, shall nevermore be lost. 1 

It must be confessed that the Letters upon the Study of Theol- 
DefecteofHer- °gj (Weimar, 1780; 2d ed M 1785, 4 vols.),* by no 
der'sBriefe. means fulfil the scientific purpose of a theological en- 
cyclopedia in the strict sense. They adopt the light tone of social 
intercourse and friendly conversation; and the author enters too 
largely into the discussion of the different subjects themselves (e. g. f 
of his favorite theme, Hebrew poetry), to admit of a clear demon- 
stration of the formal inter-connexion of the various branches. All 
that he says, however, tends toward that connexion, and serves to 
illuminate with color the picture which a stricter method places be- 
fore us in bare outlines. The smaller work by Herder, Anwendung 
dreier akademischer Lehrjahre, has more of the form of a proper 
methodology and introduction; and with this should be connected 
his Theophron, and his Gutachten tlber die Vorbereitung junger 
Geistlichen, as also the Provinzialblatter." 

In 1791, soon after the first publication of Herder's Letters (1785), 
Nosseit's Intro- an a ^ e an( * tnorou g n work by the judicious J. A. Nos- 
ductiontoThe- selt appeared, which has been improved by A. H. Nie- 
ogy " meyer, and put into the form of a text-book, that still 

1 Comp. J. G. Mtiller, in the Herder Album (Weimar, 1845), and Bunsen, Hippoly- 
tus, i, p. 264: "Herder made the transition from Romanic negation to Germanic af- 
firmation, and began to build anew. Himself a theologian, he generalized Semitic 
tradition and inspiration into Japhetic science and philosophy. Religion and language 
are to him the original manifestations of the Divine life in man." Comp. also the 
work by Werner, adduced below (among the monographs). 

* In the Sammtliche Wcrke zur Religion u. Theologie (original ed. by Cotta, Tulx, 
1808), vols, ix and x. 

* The whole in voL x of the Religion u. Theologie. 
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renders useful service. 1 The Einleitung in die theologischen Wis- 
sen8chaften (Leips., 1794, 2 vols.), from the pen of the learned G. J. 
Planck, is likewise still esteemed, because of its historical matter 
and good judgment, although its methodological value is but small.* 
In like manner, the encyclopaedias which have since appeared in 
considerable number deserve notice, rather because of single obser- 
vations of value, or because of the soundness of view displayed in 
them, than because of a clear presentation of the edifice of theolog- 
ical science, or of the connexion existing between its parts. J. Fr. 
Kleuker, who was first inspired by Herder, but was afterwards alien- 
ated from him through a dislike of the rationalizing tendencies of 
the century, with which Herder was in sympathy, wrote a Grundriss 
einer Encyclopadie (Hamb., 1800, 1801, 2 vols.), in which he sought 
to promote the restoration of a theology possessed of vigorous 
faith. The strange forms of expression in which he often clothed 
his ideas (in other works as well as this) gave him widespread 
notoriety as a " foggy brain;" but he must be credited with having 
energetically uttered many profound ideas which were subsequently 
brought to greater clearness by other minds. 1 

A higher and more ideal point of view from which to compre- 
hend theology and encyclopaedia, is occupied by K. Daub in an ar- 
ticle in the Studien, published by Kreuzer and himself. 4 To crude 
empiricism he opposes a holy enthusiasm for the things of God, 
and to mere learning a childlike, contemplative disposition, which 
alone is able to penetrate into the mysteries of religious faith. The 
writer, influenced by his speculative views, does not, however, 

1 Anweisung zur Bildnng angehender Theologen, 3d ed., Halle, 1818, 19, 8 vols. 
Niemeyer has expressed his own views relating to theological studies and methods of 
instruction in the Anti-Wilibald (a memorial, issued in connexion with the jubilee of 
6. Ch. Knapp), Halle, 1825; in the Zuschrift anTheologie Studierende fiber die Vor- 
bereitung des theoL Examens u. die Benutzung d. Candidaten-jahre, Halle, 1801 ; in 
Grundriss d. unmittelbaren Vorbereitungswissenschaften zur Fuhrung des Predigt- 
amtes, Halle, 180S ; and in the Bibliothek fur Prediger, which he published in con- 
nexion with Wagnitz. 

■ His smaller work, Grundriss der theoL Encyklopaedie, Gott., 1818, is (although 
antiquated) better adapted to beginners. Among Encyclopaedias of this period comp. 
L. Wachler, Grundriss einer EncykL d. theol. Wissenschaften, Lemgo, 1795; J. F. W. 
Thym, TheoL EncykL u. Methodologie, Halle, 1797; J. A. H. Tittmann, EncykL d. 
theol. Wissenschaften, Leips., 1798. With regard to these works comp. Pelt, p. 61. 
K. Ch. E. Schmidt, Grundriss, Jena, 1810 (Kantian); Sim. Erhardt, Vorlesungen uber 
Theologie, Erlangen, 1810 (pervaded by Schelling's philosophy); J. E. Ch. Schmidt, 
TheoL EncykL, Giessen, 1811. 

» Comp. H. Ratjen, J. H. Kleuker, Gott, 1842, 8vo. 

4 Theologie u. ihre EncykL im Verh&ltniss zum akadem. Studium beider, etc., in 
Studien, voL ii, pp. 1-69. 
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regard faith simply as belief, but as an objective apprehension 
of matters that are too high for ordinary sense. With moral ear- 
nestness he combats both the clumsiness of obstinate bigotry and 
the fickleness of a trifling disposition, and draws with steady hand 
the portraiture of the true theologian; but he treats the necessity 
for a regeneration of theology by drawing prophetic outlines indic- 
ative of its future accomplishment, rather than by presenting an 
accurate survey of the actual state of the science. 

To perform this duty was the work of another mind. Friedrich 
Encyclopaedia Schleiermacher was the first to raise encyclopaedia to 
a^j8flUfl£ an i n d e P en d ent position, and deliver it from the extra- 
macher. neous material, historical, and bibliographical elements 

in which it was involved, as well as to impress upon it the mark of 
the peculiar spirit which began to pervade theological science as a 
whole. This work was accomplished in the few pages of the Dar- 
stellung des theologischen Studiums (Berlin, 1811; Outline of the 
Study of Theology, Edinburgh, 1850). The purely formal charac- 
ter of the book attests an artistic spirit. It is a cartoon drawn by 
a steady hand, which only needs the pencil of a Herder to render it 
a grand and beautiful picture. While lacking this, it is matter for 
gratitude that the later and revised edition of 1830 contains hints, 
though few, for an easier understanding of a book which has the 
additional importance of having become the key to the entire sys- 
tem of Schleiermacher's theology. 

Encyclopaedia continued to be written in the usua. way, however, 
Encyclopaedia even after the Darstellung had appeared. Leonhard 
Sirtof e the e i9to Bertholdt's Theologische Wissenschaftskunde, at any 
century. rate (Erlangen, 1821-22, 2 vols.), is no model of "archi- 

tectonic " procedure, however much importance the author may at- 
tach to that phrase, and however strongly he may urge the correct 
principle that " a science should be restricted to itself and not em- 
brace too much of foreign matter." Preliminary and auxiliary sci- 
ences occupy two thirds of the space in a work glutted with learned 
stuff, while its proper subject is discussed in the remaining third. 
The unfinished Encyclopaedia of G. S. Francke, (Altona, 1819,) gives 
evidence of greater regard for an organic arrangement of the dif- 
ferent branches of study; but a "really scientific arrangement" 
seems to have been an undefined thought with the author, which 
was never clearly developed (Pelt, p. 65). K. F. Staudlin's Ency- 
klopaedia und Methodologie (Hanover, 1821) is combined with a his- 
tory of the different theological sciences, and is more especially a 
work of historical reference. This is also true of the IJnoyklopaedia 
und Methodologie by J. T. L. Danz (Weimar, 183?) T in which a 
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new arrangement of the contents and new appellations give evidence 
of a reorganizing purpose, but nevertheless suggest the question, 
" Did the author understand his ground and object? " It might be 
difficult for a stranger to find his way through "the labyrinth of lit- 
erary wealth wl 

The author of the present work, 1 incited thereto by Schleier- 
macher, sought in its first edition (Leips., 1833) to so The present 
develop the principles of Schleiermacher, with not unim- ™* gSJJEZ 
portant modifications, that a somewhat empirical mind macher. 
might comprehend them, though not as yet familiar with logical 
discriminations — which is the case with most persons who approach 
the study of theology. His object was to lead on a transition from 
the method of the past to that which should be followed in the 
future. He sought to combine the practical aim of stimulating and 
encouraging with the scientific spirit, in following out which plan 
the point and connexion of ideas were not infrequently sacrificed to 
perspicuity," and the entire book received a subjective colouring 
that can only be understood from the immediate surroundings of the 
author, and from the design with which he taught. He was more 
concerned to convey a knowledge of the science than to aid mate- 
rially toward its further development. But on the first appearance 
of his book he saw himself overtaken by the advance of a new 
period in the form of an Encyclopaedia of the Theological 
Sciences, by K. Rosenkranz, Halle, 1831. This work Theological 
indicated the fact, which subsequent history has illus- encyclopaedia 
trated, that the Hegelian tendency considered itself spirit of Hegei- 
entitled to the privilege enjoyed by that of Schleier- tontem - 
macher, of opening for itself a victorious way through the newly 
cultivated regions of theology, and also that speculative philosophy, 
which Schleiermacher had separated from theology, was inclined 
to involve the latter in the mighty transformation of its character. 
The formal work of encyclopaedia was of inferior importance to the 
purpose of Rosenkranz however. He was more particularly con- 
cerned with the contents of theology, especially its speculative con- 
tents; and these he discussed in the spirit of that school, with life 

1 Other work* are, L. & Jaspis, Hodegetik, Dresden, 1881 ; R. K6nig, Versuch einer 
kurzen Anleitung zum Stadium der Theologie, Berne, 1880 ; A. F. Unger, Reden an 
kunstige Geistliche, Leips., 1884; G. K. P. Hessenmuller, TheoL Propaedeutik, ibid., 
1838, etc. 

* The original German work of Hagenbach. 

' This probably explains the charge of " rhetorical indefiniteness " raised by Harless, 
p. 20, and that of "lack of system," by Pelt, p. 69; but it likewise explains the en- 
comium spoken by others, and emphasized by Pelt, that it is "a perfect book for 
students.*' 
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and energy, so that lie must be considered a skillful representative 
of the Hegelian tendency. In the second thoroughly revised edi- 
tion (Halle, 1845) Rosenkranz declares that "he has not hesitated 
to sacrifice even such developments of thought in the old edition, 
as had, by their novelty and also by the freshness of his youthful 
enthusiasm, secured no little favor for the book in its time." In the 
language of its author, the work "was written in the consciousness 
1) that the Christian religion, as being the religion of truth and lib- 
erty, is the absolute religion; 2) that Protestantism is not the dis- 
solving of religion into nihilism, but rather its development into 
an affirmative self -consciousness of its rational character; and 3) 
that the reconciliation of Christian theology with philosophy is 

possible." 

Other tendencies also became gradually apparent, as, the strictly 
Bncyciopadia orthodox on the basis of the confessions, in Q. C. A. 
as treated by Harless'Theologische Encyclopaedia und Methodologie, 
and ml etc. (Ntlremburg, 1837, Lutheran), which contains many 

excellent ideas, but allows too much of its limited space to the his- 
torical element; the contrary, rationalistic tendency, in Lobegott 
Lange's Anleitung zum Studium der christl. Theologie nach den 
Grundsatzen des biblischen (!) Rationalismus, Jena, 1841; and the 
mediating tendency, which found a worthy organ in A. F. L. Pelt's 
Theologische Encyclopaedia als System, im Zusammenhange mit der 
Geschichte der theolog. Wissenschaft und ihrer einzelnen Zweige, 
Hamb., 1843. A rich material, which has been judiciously selected 
and intelligently handled, a constant effort to combine the variety 
of matter into a systematic whole (to which, however, the dry de- 
velopment of the plan in the department of dogmatics, extending 
down to the Hebrew alphabet, would hardly seem to be an aid), a 
keen eye for the artistic element in the theological profession, a 
warm interest in Christianity, and a sound and liberal judgment, 
are advantages to the book that deserve recognition, though they 
would unquestionably be heightened by being forced into a nar- 
rower compass. 

While it must be acknowledged that the literature of German 

Protestantism is in advance of others, in this as in the other de- 

lflffteai P&rtments of theology, it cannot be said that the 

encyciopmdia Protestants of other lands, and even less the Roman 

m Hoiumd, Catholics of Germany, have fallen behind in the march 

France, swe- ** __ _ ,. - , • 

den, and Eng- of recent progress. The EncyclopaBdiae tneologioie epi* 

^ tome, by J. Clarisse of Holland (Lugd., Bat., 1832, 

1835), still bears the stamp of the age before Schleierraacher; but 

the Encyclopaedia of Hof stede de Groot, on the other hand, represents 
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the more modern tendency of the so-called Grftningen school. 1 An 
excellent preliminary work in French was published by H. G. Kien- 
len (a German) : Encyclopedic des Sciences de la Th6ologie Chr6- 
tienne, Strasburg, 1842. It followed Schleiermacher in the main, 
and was afterward republished, with additions, in German, with the 
title, EnoykL der Wissenschaften der Protestantischen Theologie, 
Darmstadt, 1845. A Swedish Encyclopaedia by the provost II. 
Reuterdahl of Lund (1837), likewise follows the principles of 
Schleiermacher. 

The English, however, have hitherto paid very little attention 
to theological encyclopaedia. So little has been done in this de- 
partment that M'Clintock and Strong's Cyclopaedia says Theological 
with truth that "No book professing to be called En- JSSEEJd 
cyclopaedia of Theology has appeared in English, and America. 
no book is more needed, as the English theological literature is al- 
most wholly neglected by the Germans." (Article Encyclopaedia.) 
Since this statement was made, however, a volume on Theological 
Encyclopaedia, compiled from the lectures of Dr. M'Clintock to his 
students, has been published (New York and Cincinnati, 1873). It 
is a posthumous work, and necessarily incomplete. Dr. Henry B. 
Smith also had begun, before his death, an Encyclopaedia and Meth- 
odology, but did not live to carry out his purpose. In English lit- 
erature instruction of this kind is usually found in treatises on 
pastoral theology. Thus handled encyclopaedia holds a very sub- 
ordinate position. In Bishop Marsh's Course of Lectures on Divin- 
ity (Cambridge, 1809; London, 1838) an encyclopaedic outline is 
given. Bickersteth's Christian Student (London, 1832, 4th edition, 
1844) is characterized by a devout spirit, but is unscientific in form.* 
Doddridge's Lectures on Preaching and the Ministerial Office (Lon- 
don, 1830, and Andover, 1833) are wholly practicaL 

The earliest American work of this type was by Cotton Mather: 
The Student and Preacher; Manductio ad Ministerium, etc. (Pub- 
lished in London only; 2d ed., 1781.) Some of Tholuck's Lectures 
on Encyclopaedia and Methodology are translated by Professor 
E. A. Park, in the first volume of the Bibliotheca Sacra. Professor 
Shedd, of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, has pub- 
lished an essay on the Method and Influence of Theological Studies 
(New York, 2d ed., 1878). J. W. Alexander's Thoughts on Preach- 

1 Encyclopedia Theologi christian! a Hofstede de Groot et L. G. Pareau, Groningae, 
1851, 3d ed. 

* Bickersteth conceived of theology as a Divine science. Page 20 : " Theology is, 
like the heavens, fall of stars, which appear not to the careless spectator, but a dili- 
gent contemplator, with suitable helps, will find new worlds of glory in every part" 
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ing contain valuable suggestions upon the studies of the preacher 
(pp. 168-216), although nothing systematic is attempted (New York, 
1860). Professor Shedd's Homiletics and Pastoral Theology (New 
York, 1878), presents in chap, iii, of the second part, an excellent 
outline of a course of study suitable for a clergyman. James M. 
Hoppin, in The Office and Work of the Christian Ministry (New 
York, 1869), offers good suggestions for theological culture. Most 
of these works, however, treat the subject in an incidental way. 

A brief review of the progress of Roman Catholic encyclopaedia 
remains to be given. 

Protestant text-books on encyclopaedia generally have reference 
,>-«. to the academical course of instruction in universities ; 
lie eacyciop»- but Roman Catholic authors give this only occasional 
*"*■ consideration. Much that they have written (espec- 

ially during the earlier part of the seventeenth century) was de- 
signed for use in the seminaries for priests and the institutions of 
the monastic orders. The historical development of modern Roman 
Catholicism affords positive proof that in this as well as other mat- 
ters the Jesuits hold the first place. The Italian Jesuit, Ant. Posse- 
vin, wrote a Bibliotheca selecta de ratione studiorum (Colon., 1607, 
fol.), whose arrangement opens a view into the methods of the 
order. First stands the cultura ingeniorum, which is favored by 
the current age (the sixteenth century) more than by any other, 
despite its excessively heretical character. Heresy really hinders 
true culture, and must be opposed in its very beginning. Special 
praise is lavished on the institutions of the order, particularly that 
of Salamanca. The second book treats of the Divine history, i. e., 
the holy Scriptures and their study, in connexion with which we 
notice that the study of Hebrew is recommended. Jerome and 
Augustine should be the principal guides. With reference to the 
study of the Bible much that is excellent is said, upon the whole, and 
much that recalls to mind the similar works of Reformed theolo- 
gians in this period. 1 The third book treats of the scholastic the- 
ology, whose leading representative is Thomas Aquinas ; and the 
same section includes the theologia practica sive de casibus con- 
scientiae docendis. Book four deals with Catechetics, sive de juvandis 
domesticis fidei. Book five discusses Roman Catholic military (?) 
sacerdotal and monastic schools (seminaries), and also treats of 
legends, the ritual, and whatever relates to discipline and asceticism. 
The sixth and seventh books point out the course to be pursued 
with schismatics (Greeks and Russians), and with heretics (Wal- 

1 Posseyin forms a remarkable parallel to Alsted in the Reformed Church, comp. 
supra. 
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deneee, Hussites, and Protestants), and the eighth indicates the 
mode of combating atheism, that of the Socinians among the rest. 
The ninth book has to do with Jews, Mohammedans, and Pagans in 
general, while the tenth and eleventh deal with the Japanese and 
other Asiatic nations in particular. The twelfth book, which begins 
the second volume, brings us to philosophy and and its relation to 
religion and theology, ancient philosophy being derived from Moses. 
The philosophies of Plato and Aristotle are then considered, the 
latter especially in great detail. Jurisprudence and medicine, 
mathematics and history, poetry and painting, occupy the space of 
the remaining books, except the last, which finally becomes a letter 
writer. This may suffice to indicate the methodically unmethodical 
character of the work. 1 

The learned Benedictine, J. Mabillon, wrote his Trait6 des Etudes 
monastiques (Paris, 1691,) in opposition to the ascetic tendency which 
the order of Trappists and its founder Armand Jean de Bouthillier 
de Banco * sought to impress upon the entire system of monastic 
orders. The work by Lud. Ellies du Pin, M6thode pour etudier la 
thlologie (1716), which was translated into several languages, had 
a more general aim. The publisher of Sarpi, Pierre Francois de 
Courayer, wrote, in an anti-Roman spirit, a criticism of the theolog- 
ical method followed by the schools, entitled Examen des d6f auts 
th£ologiques, oil l'on indique les moyens de les ref ormer. Amst., 
1744, 2 vols. The reform, however, proceeded from Germany, in 
this field also. A movement toward increased indepen- German catn- 
dence prevailed among German Roman Catholics during g^gja <£ 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, of which Denina cyclopedia. 
(1758), Gerbert (1764), Braun (1777), Brandmayer (1783), and Rau- 
tenstrauch (1781) were representatives: while Fr. Oberthur, the 
learned editor of Josephus, wrote an Encyclopaedia et Methodologia, 
(vol. i, Solisb., 1786,) which was long afterward remodelled into 
a German text-book (Augsb., 1828, 2 vols.), and which gave him 
rank with N6sselt, Planck, and Niemeyer, in the Protestant Church. 
A methodology of the theological sciences, especially dogmatic, by 
his hand, followed the above work in the same year/ Nor did the 
Roman Catholic Church in Germany seek to resist the influence of 

1 They who are acquainted with Petri Annati Methodicus theologiae apparatus (1770) 
may determine whether it renders more efficient service in these respects. 

•Traite* de la saintete et des devoirs de Pltat monastique, 1683. Comp. the mono- 
graph by F. A. de Chateaubriand, Par., 1844. 

• Additional works are by Gmeiner and Leutwein (1786), Wiesner (1788), Sartori 
1796), Dobmayer (1807), and Thamer 1809). The influence exerted by Mich. Sailer 
in his Beitrage war Bildung dor Geistlichen (1819) and other writings was chiefly 
practicaL 
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Schleiermacher's method, as appears from the Kurze Einleitungindas 
Studium der Theologie, mit Rdcksicht auf cL wissenschaftl. Stand- 
punkt u. d. kathol. System, by J. S. Drey (Tab., 1819 ; comp. Pelt., 
p. 66, *??•)* ^ e philosophical ideas in H. Klee's Encyclopaedic 
(Mayence, 1832) are not thoroughly digested ; but F. A. Stauden- 
maier in his Encyk. der theol. Wissenschaften, etc. (Mayence, 1834, 
2d, 1840) displays a decided talent for speculation, together with 
an immoderate propensity to ramble. Staudenmaier resembles Roe- 
enkranz in regarding encyclopaedia as a philosophy of theology, and 
in disregarding the importance of the Methodological element. 1 

Separate con* Separate contributions to encyclopedia were furnished by : — 
tributions to H. K. Sack, Werth u. Reix d. Theologie u. d. Geistlichen Standea, 
the ? 1 2iBdia. en " BerUn » 1814 5 Fr - StrauB8 > Glockentone; Erinnerungen a. d. Leben 
eines jungen Geistlichen, 8 parts, 7th ed. Leips., 1840. 

W. M. L. de Wette, Theodor, oder des Zweifler's Weihe. Berlin, 1822, 28. 2 vols. 
(Theodore, or the Sceptics' Conversion. Boston.) 

E. W. Krummacher, Expectorationen fiber d. Studium der Theologie, etc. Essen., 
1847. 

De Wette, Idee uber das Studium der Theologie, edited by A. Stieren, Leips^ 
1850. 

To these may be added the numerous idealistic romances on ministerial life, e. <jr.>— 

Hase, Des alten Pfarrer's Testament ; Erhards, Volkmar's Bekenntnisse ; Tobler, 
Gotthold ; Planck, Erstes Amtsjahr, eta, which contain hints adapted to encyclopaedia. 

1 Recent Roman Catholic works : A. Genzler, Das Ideale der Wissenschaft, etc 
(Bamb., 1834) ; A. L. Buchner, Encyklopadie u. Methodologie (Sulzb., 1837) ; and A. 
Von Sieger, De natura fidei et methodo theologian ad ecclesiae catholicae theologos 
(Monast WestphaL, 1888); concerning which see Pelt, p. 72. 



PART II. 
SPECIAL THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

THE DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND THEIR RELATION 
TO EACH OTHER 



SECTION I. 
DIVISION. 

The study of positive theology is required by its nature to con- 
form to the four leading divisions of Exegetical, Historical, Sys- 
tematic, and Practical theology, and must be pursued in that order. 

As positive theology has for its source the fact of the institution 
of the Christian religion (revelation), its beginnings ^ ^^u 
will coincide with that fact, and must be found in the ments of pout- 
documents relating to such institution or revelation. tt?e theology - 
Starting thus from the beginning, it traces the progress of historical 
development down to our own time, and then combines into a 
mental picture of the present what history has furnished. It obtains 
by this process a clear idea of the connexion running through the 
whole, and deduces therefrom the necessary principles for convert- 
ing theory into practice. 1 

rhe division into four departments was generally adopted by the 
earlier encyclopaedists, as Noesselt, Thym, St&udlin, Schmidt, and 
Planck, although the above order was not always observed ; but 
later writers have, for scientific reasons, and with but few excep- 

1 The above distribution may also be justified in the following manner : The asser- 
tion is warranted that all knowledge is based either on .personal (physical or mental) 
observation, or on report and tradition, and is, therefore, either theoretical (philosoph- 
ical) or historical in its nature. Historical knowledge, however, must be obtained 
by investigation, and for the latter acquaintance with languages and philological criti- 
cism is necessary; while theoretical knowledge leads to its practical application. In 
like manner Christianity is, in its positive character, both a history and a doctrine ; 
but its history is based on the Bible, which must, first of all, be exegetically exam- 
ined ; and its doctrine is not pure knowledge, but practical. The truth of revelation 
Is to be applied in the Church and the various departments of Church activity, to 
which practical theology has regard. The two departments of learning are thus con- 
fined between two fields of applied art, the exegetical at the beginning, and the prac- 
tical at the end. 
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tions, departed from that arrangement, despite its advantages in a 
methodological and practical point of view. Schleiermacher pre- 
Bchieiermach- ferred to make three departments, and divided the 
Sosi^e^eou 8c * ence mt0 philosophical, historical, and practical the- 
ogy. ology (root, trunk, and crown). The range of philo- 

sophical theology is limited by him to apologetics and polemics ; but 
he extends the domain of historical theology so as to include on the 
one hand exegesis, and on the other dogmatics and ethics — the lat- 
ter of which would seem more properly to belong to philosophical 
theology. Within that domain, however, separate places were 
assigned to exegetical and systematic theology, in order that the 
special field of historical theology proper might not be encroached 
Danz'sdivision upon. Danz attempted still another division, by which 
of theology in- he separated the whole of theology into two classes of 
andacnuwiiy sciences, namely, such as pertain to religion and such 
scienoe. ^ re i a t e to the Church. Religious learning is sub- 

divided into theoretical and practical, the former of which embraces 
heuristic (exegetical) and technical theology (systematic theol- 
ogy and the history of doctrines). Ecclesiastical science is like- 
wise either theoretical or practical, the former section including 
Church history, Church law, statistics, archaeology, etc., while the 
latter comprehends the " sciences of Church practice," or such as 
relate to the practical work of the Church, embracing polemics, 
irenics, liturgies, etc. This method may, at first sight, seem to pre- 
sent many advantages ; but the difficulties it involves when reduced 
to practice appear to be equally numerous. The separation of the 
religious from the Churchly element is of itself fraught with serious 
evils, since in actual Christianity the two interpenetrate each other. 
Christ founded both religion and the Church, and the Bible is as 
important to the Church as to religion. It follows that exegesis, 
for instance, is as much an ecclesiastical as a religious science. 

Still other objections arise when the method is applied to details. 
The history of doctrines and patristics is introduced before acquaint- 
ance with Church history has been made, though a knowledge of 
the latter is necessary to an understanding of the former; both 
practical and historical theology are broken into fragmentary parts, 
and the relation between apologetics and polemics is destroyed. 
This may suffice to indicate the difficulties of this division in its 
practical applications ; and the author has, at ail events, failed to 
Bosenkranz's indicate the reasons which governed his action. Rosen- 
SrS^podSro ^ ranz approximates more nearly to Schleiermacher, in 
theology. that he likewise divides the entire science into phil- 

osophical (which he calls speculative), historical, and practical 
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theology, although his speculative theology substantially includes 
dogmatics, which term is further extended to embrace apolegetics 
and polemics ; but he conflicts with Schleiermacher in assigning the 
leading place to systematic, which evidently must grow out of his- 
torical theology, and thereby opens the way for speculation to dom- 
inate the whole in the Hegelian fashion. Staudenmaier, too, places 
speculative theology at the front, but, singularly enough, puts prac- 
tical theology in the centre, and makes historical bring up the 
rear ; and Zyro is also inclined to give the first place to speculative 
theology. 1 

Kienlen and Pelt have, on the other hand, restored the precedence 
to historical theology. They adopt the division into three parts — 
historical, including exegetical, systematic, and practical theology. 
It cannot be denied that in a broad sense exegetical theology may 
be properly included under historical, inasmuch as it is the work of 
exegesis to determine conditions essentially historical, sowns wnj 

and even to elucidate the primitive history, of Chris- exegetical the- 

i-t* i- • i i ii «i a • ology should be 

tianity itself. But historical knowledge, considered in a separate de- 

itself , is not the only element that engages the attention pw" tment - 
of exegetical theology. Exegesis in the proper sense is rather a 
certain readiness in the application of knowledge, as Schleiermacher 
himself confesses, which is based on scientific principles (hermeneu- 
tics) belonging, not to the historical, but to the philological, or, in 
the widest meaning of the term, philosophical, department. The 
historic value of the Scriptures themselves, is not, moreover, merely 
the same as that which attaches to other monuments of Christian 
and ecclesiastical antiquity. In their character, as documents of in- 
stitution or revelation, they engross our study in a very different 
manner from and to a far greater extent than do other historical 
sources. "Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna," applies to them 
with entire propriety. They rise, like the primeval mountains, 
above all the later formations of theological culture, and like the 
eternal granite rocks, they tower far above valley and hill. 

It may therefore be allowed that it is proper for Protestant 
theology, upon which devolves a special ministry of the word, to 
establish a separate department of exegetical theology, and to 
assign to the study of the Bible a sufficient, unrestricted place within 
the domain of theological learning. The objection that the dis- 
tinction made between the original and the derived is only relative,* 
bears against every classification, for every thing, as we shall see, 
is relative. Or if it be said * that all science is either philosophical 

1 Kritik der bisherigen Encyklopedie, in Stud. u. Krit 1887, No. 8. 
• Pelt, p. 76. * Kienlen, p. 18. 
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or historical, and that every particular science must belong to one 
of these categories, we acknowledge that the statement is correct, 
Additional rea- * n tne broad meaning by which exegesis itself becomes a 
sons for max- historical science ; but if practical theology is entitled 
J^a^d^ to a place beside historical and systematic (thetical), al- 
P artment " though its very name indicates that it is neither purely 
historical nor purely philosophical, we may, with equal propriety, 
assert the right of exegetical theology to a similar privilege. The 
truth is that both exegetical and practical theology are mixed 
sciences, which stand related not only to learning, but also to prac- 
tical skill (r^viy), not only to knowledge, but also to ability ; and 
the fact that these very sciences form the boundary lines of the 
study, its beginning and end, points to the practical nature of the- 
ology as a whole, by which it is distinguished from pure science. 
If it should become necessary for purposes of observation to disclose 
the organism of theological science, as science simply, and without 
reference to practical needs, it would be proper to represent exegesis 
as merely an historical auxiliary science, as biblical exegesis is in 
fact for biblical theology, 1 or patristic exegesis for the history of 
the Church and its doctrines. 

But the Protestant Church justly insists that, as a primary qualifi- 
cation, every theologian shall be thoroughly familiar with the Bible 
and be competent to deal with it, since more than all else, he is to be 
a well-grounded servant of the Word (verbi divini minister). This 
explains why special chairs of exegesis are every-where established 1 
and exegetical lectures are delivered, even in Roman Catholic uni- 
versities, which have always been discriminated from the historical 
in the catalogues and in literature.* The combination of the two- 
exegesis and history — is impracticable, confusing in a methodolog- 
ical point of view, and an innovation upon the ordinary usage of 
the terms in any language. The division we advocate may, aside 
from its practical utility, derive further support from the analogy 
of the distribution of the pure sciences, discussed above, where we 
have, first, the study of language and history, next philosophy, and 
finally professional culture. In the theological field, exegesis oor- 

1 Pelt., L c. 

* There was even a time when, in the Reformed Church, theology was wholly resolved 
into exegesis. In Basle at least there were but two chairs of theology from the Ref- 
ormation down to the earlier period of the seventeenth century, viz., of Old and New 
Test, exegesis. Comp. Hagenbach, Die theol. Schule Basels u. ihre Lehrer., I860, 4ta 

' Com., for example, Winer's Handbuch d. theol. Literatur. No well arranged 
library will class exegetical with historical works ; and no person will, for instance, 
place Ernesti upon the same level of merit with Mosheim. Over-keenness is eouiva- 
lent to dullness. 
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responds to philology, 1 historical to history, systematic to philoso- 
phy, and practical to art. 1 Thus much respecting the continued use 
of the ancient " four ruts," which, though worn, should not be held 
responsible for the faults of wretched drivers. 

SECTION n. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE FOUR DEPARTMENTS. 

The greatest diversity prevails also in the matter of arrangement. 
Every person who is not governed by an a priori preju- health 

dice in favor of a priori modes of thought, must see that oiogy the flnt 
to give the first place to systematic theology is utterly m order * 
impracticable. The assertion that Church history cannot be mas- 
tered before the idea has been made clear by speculation, 8 is almost 
sufficient to recall the boy in the fable who desired to wait until the 
stream should have passed by, before crossing over. On this plan 
there could be no history of the world before the world is under- 
stood ! Christianity itself would need to be mentally constructed 
before it could be examined as it appears in the Scriptures. To 
begin with dogmatics would assuredly deliver us again into the 
power of scholasticism, from whose control the human mind was 
emancipated by the Reformation. The reasons, therefore, which 
juBtif y the assignment of a separate department to ezegetical the- 
ology, justify, also, the placing of its study at the head. The the- 
ologian must begin with exegesis and first of all become acquainted 
with the foundations. Upon this principle Protestant theology 
must insist, unless it wishes to become untrue to its principles. 4 

1 Philology is likewise a historical science in the wide sense, and that very fact dis- 
criminates between it and mere linguistics ; but the progressive reading of an author 
will nevertheless always be considered philological rather than historical. Philologists 
and historians are likewise related, but not identical, classes of investigators. 

* Individual qualifications likewise lead to distinct results, so that the student who 
excels in the study of languages usually becomes a good exegete, and he who has the 
historical faculty becomes a Church historian. Philosophical ability will find its 
proper field in systematic theology, and a talent for using the vernacular in artistic 
description, etc, indicates the coming preacher and liturgist 

• Zyro, p. 694. 

4 Jerome already expressed this idea in his Comra. ad Jesaiam, " Qui nescit scriptures 
nescit Dei virtutem ejusque sapientiam ; ignoratio scripturarum ignoratio Christi est." 
It may be said, perhaps, that in order to consider the Bible as attesting the faith of 
Christianity, it is essential that it be examined from the Christian point of view, and 
that therefore apologetics must be first gone over; hence that theology as a whole 
should begin with apologetics. Regarded merely in its principles, the idea is not bad ; 
but how can apologetics be discussed without a previous acquaintance with the mate- 
rial to which it relates? Only they who have become interested in the study of the 
Bible are capable of deriving profit from the study of apolegetica. 
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The only question that remains concerns the relative positions of 
systematic and historical theology; for it is evident that practical 
The relative theology should close the course (though Staudenmaier 
posittoMofsyB. places it in the middle). The precedence of system- 
historical the- atic before historical theology is advocated on the 
oiogy. ground that in point of fact Christianity possessed a 

body of doctrine from the very beginning, which, accordingly, is 
not an aggregate resulting from the entire course of historical de- 
velopment, but, on the contrary, assumed a sort of systematic form 
at an early period, as the Apostles' Creed sufficiently attests. 1 It is 
also contended that the history of doctrines can only be studied 
with proper interest, when it follows upon the study of dogmatics, 
and after the nature and true meaning of a doctrine has been appre- 
hended. With regard to this question every thing depends upon a 
separation of Biblical from ecclesiastical dogmatics (infra). We 
acknowledge that the former results from exegesis, and may be suc- 
cessfully studied without a preliminary course of Church history and 
history of doctrines ; but it will appear in our discussion of system- 
atic theology that Biblical dogmatics is simply a preliminary histor- 
ical branch, and not dogmatics in the proper sense, which latter 
Reasons why assumes the existence of Church doctrines as well as 
prewde^dog- Bible doctrines, and constitutes the consummation of 
mattes. the whole. It will also be seen, in connexion with our 

treatment of the history of doctrines, that Biblical dogmatics forms 
the natural point of transition from historical to systematic theol- 
ogy. Not until the mind has developed its powers by historical 
studies, and has acquired facility in the broad philosophical man- 
agement of thought, will it be fitted to attempt the study of dog- 
matics, that demands a robust intellect. The mind that, on the 
contrary, begins the study of theology with dogmatics, may be lik- 
ened to the bird which undertakes to fly before its wings have 
All divisions of grown, or the architect who attempts the erection of a 
ogy * V6 reuitiYe building before its foundations have been laid. But that 
only. every division is only relative, and that in every single 

branch of theological study all the others are involved,* even as in a 

1 Fleck, in a review of Pelt's Encykl., in the Allgem. Kirchen-Zeitung. 1844. 

•Exegetical theology involves historical elements (introduction, archaeology), and 
also doctrinal (criticism, hermenuetics) and practical (practical exposition) ; historical 
theology embraces exegetical functions (the study of sources, exposition of ecclesias- 
tical writers) and the dogmatic compilation of both Biblical and ecclesiastical dogmat- 
ics, and likewise has outlets leading into the practical field, e. g. y through Church an- 
tiquities into liturgies, or through the history of the constitution of the Church into 
ecclesiastical law. Systematic theology falls back (in its proof passages) upon exe- 
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well-tuned musical instrument all the related chords will resound 
when any single one is struck, are truths that cannot be too strongly 
impressed. 1 No science has either an absolute beginning or an ab- 
solute end ; and the suggestion (in § 2) that encyclopaedia should, 
in justice, occupy a double place in the theological course, will ac- 
cordingly apply to any other special study. 

The student who is familiar with systematic and practical theology, 
and perhaps even with the practical experiences of ministerial life, 
as well as with the lessons of personal experience, will apprehend 
the Bible in a very different light from that in which the new be- 
ginner sees its truths — this, too, though he be governed by the most 
sublime " absence of predisposition." The same observation applies 
also to Church history, the history of doctrines, etc. We are not, 
however, inclined on that account to plant theology on its head, or 
to call the branches roots, because roots may be propagated from 
them ; the true rule is, to apply designations to the departments in 
harmony with the features which predominate in them, and to apply 
the same method to the settling of the order in which they are to 
succeed each other. 

gesis, and calls into recollection the history of doctrines and symbolics, besides being 
required to treat the body of doctrine in its practical bearings and by its doctrine of 
the Church to furnish a sub-basis for practical theology. The latter, finally, is wholly 
dependent upon exegesis, on history, and on doctrine. The analogy of nature, which 
in its earlier formations prefigures those of a later age, and in later stages of devel- 
opment repeats the forms of an earlier period, holds good with reference to this sub- 
ject It would not be difficult to discover the tendency to fall into four parts in each 
of the several branches specified in the text. Each takes the hand of the other ; each 
affords an outlook into the other ; and whenever a single branch comes to a living 
development, the others are found to be involved with it and entitled to equal 
recognition. 

1 Without a systematic connexion of ideas and a practical judgment both exegesis 
and history must continue to be capita mortua ; while, on the other hand, systematic 
and practical theology would, without the others, be founded on air. 
10 
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CHAPTER L 

EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 



SECTION L 

Exegetical theology embraces every thing that relates to the in- 
Definition of ter P retat * on an< * exposition of the Old and New Testa- 
exegeticai toe- ment Scriptures, and therefore includes both exegesis 
oiogy. itself, considered as an art, and the auxiliary sciences 

which enable us to apply that art. Its results appear in Biblical 
theology, which may be subdivided into historical and dogmatic 
elements (sacred history and Bible doctrines). 

Exegetical theology has the Bible for its object, for which reason 
The Bible the it has been denominated Biblical theology (e. g., by 

t^**to- Pelt )' The latter > however > is simply the result ob- 
gy. tained by exegetical processes, the sum total of the gains 

secured through the investigations of the student of the Scriptures. 
Exegesis, in the proper meaning of the term, is the application of a 
method (hermeneutics) to existing writings ; l but for the execution 
of its function the aid of an additional philological and critical ap- 
paratus is necessary, which, in all its extent, is likewise included in 
the domain of exegetical theology. The results of exegesis proper 
are partly historical and partly dogmatic in their nature ; and even 
practical theology depends on it for immediate advantages (the re- 
lation of the text to the sermon). The study of the Bible cannot be 
covered by exegesis alone, for the Scriptures command the entire 
range of theological learning, and cannot, accordingly, be forced 
within the limits of a special branch for purposes of study. Exe- 
gesis is simply the key, with which to unlock the sanctuary of Bible 
truth. Every thing, however, depends upon a proper use of the 

1 " The term 'Efrryyral was primarily applied by the ancients to persons who di- 
rected the attention of curious inquirers to the outwardly remarkable features of a 
city or a temple, for which reason they were also called irepiTryijTai ; but more espec- 
ially to persons of higher dignity, who brought the layman into sympathy with divine 
things, and who read the signs in the heavens and the auguries in the sacrificial vic- 
tim, and also interpreted the oracles." Creuzer, Symbolik, i, p. 15. Comp. Passow's 
Wdrtertrach. 
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key, and exegetical theology is concerned to so master its peculiari- 
ties as to become able to seize upon the treasures of Biblical theol- 
ogy. The relation of exegetical to Biblical theology is, conse- 
quently, that of the journey to the destination, or of labor to its gains. 

SECTION II. 

OF HOLY SCRIPTURE CONSIDERED AS THE OBJECT OF EXEGESIS — 
ITS IDEA AND EXTENT. 

Comp. the Art. Bfbel In Ersch and Gruber's Encyklopffidle (also In a separate reprint, Leips., 
1823), and In Herzog, Encykl.— together with the corresponding articles, Blbeltext des A. u. N. T., 
Blbeluberaetzungen, etc.; *Rothe, Zur Dogmatlk, art. 3, Die Bell, 8chrtft : Holtzmann, Kanon 
a. Tradition, Ludwlgsburjr, 1850 ; * Herm. Schaltz, Stellung des cbristl. Glaubens *ur hell. 
Sehrift, etc. In Voftsbl. f . d. Ref . Klrcke d. Schwelz, 1879, Nos. 11-18. 

The Bible or the holy Scripture of Christianity (Biblia sacra, rd 
Pi0Ua #«a, legit yQatyr\ y &ela ypcut>rj) is a collection of documents re- 
lating to religion and its history, which date from different periods 
and were written by different authors. When conceived as a unit 
comprehended under the higher designation of the word of God, 
and as concentrating its energies upon a common object in behalf 
of religion and the Church, that of giving direction to Christian 
faith and life — this collection forms the canon of the Scriptures, in 
distinction from the Apocrypha and all other writings of human 
origin. 

The nature of encyclopaedia requires that it should at the begin- 
ning appropriate to itself certain elements which according to its own 
principles belong to the science of Introduction. Its object is to se- 
cure a proper appreciation of the Scriptures by the stu- Relation of en- 
dent who enters upon their study, and to point out the sci- ^study of the 
entific methods appropriate for his work. Sound views Bible, 
respecting the Bible itself are first of all to be secured, for the 
attainment of which a partial intrusion into the fields of apologetics 
and dogmatics will certainly become necessary, though merely in a 
general way. It is of the highest importance that both the relig- 
ious character and the historical nature of the Scriptures should 
be examined with both holy zeal and unbiassed judgment, in order 
that the reverence due the book of God may not cause its human 
side to be overlooked, or that the many and diverse subjects discov- 
ered from the human point of observation may not lead to the 
rejection of its Divine character. Herder, the exponent of the 
purely human has demonstrated that in one point of view the Bible 
is a human book ; and no inquirer of later times will The human 
venture to controvert this human element, which is ap- J^ 6 ^' £?J^ 
parent in the variety of authors and of dates, in the sidered. 
language, in modes of expression, etc. To this must be added the 
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reflection that the Bible did not fall from the heavens in its completed 
form, but was gradually collected, and that its different component 
parts did not escape the misfortune of all the written monuments of 
ancient times, by which what was genuine became mixed with ele- 
ments not genuine, and the text in occasional instances was cor- 
rupted. This human side presents matters of great interest to 
scientific investigation ; but such investigation becomes utterly im- 
possible on the rigid theory of a verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. 
The interest taken in philological and historical questions, does 
not, however, destroy all regard for the religious and theological 
elements, for the Divine character of the Bible, which constitutes 
The tie which the ground of its importance to religion and theology. 1 

^i 8 ^?*?*? 8 An invariable religious reference to an institution 
of the Bible to- ° . , . £ , 

gether. founded by God and designed for the education 01 tne 

1 " The Bible, when viewed in its essence! is found to present only a single body of 
truth, not, however, in the form of unvarying and formally repeated dead traditions, 
which are handed down from age to age, but as displaying the most active life, since 
the different truths continually develop with the progress of time, and assume differ- 
ent aspects and a more definite character, without becoming a confused mass or com- 
ing into conflict with each other. The truth, passing through manifold forms, is un- 
folded from the germ to the fruit on a single plan of development, a series of living 
intermediate members receiving what already exists into themselves and carrying it 
forward in harmony with their own nature, and transmitting it to their successors for 
a similar treatment, until the whole is rounded into completed truth — the ripened fruit 
produced by the entire tree, which possesses the developed power of germination, in 
order to a further development in which its inborn nature shall be reproduced." Tob. 
Beck, Einl. in d. System d. christl. Lehre, p. 216. — The religious investigation of the 
Bible belongs to the sphere of faith ; and in consequence persons possessed of robust 
faith, like Luther, have always expressed the judgment respecting the Bible which 
faith is still compelled to repeat, despite every freedom from preconceived views 
which scientific inquiry may have produced. " In gumma, the holy Bible is the grand- 
est and best book of God — full of comfort in every tribulation, for it teaches much of 
faith, hope, and love, that is different from what reason is able to see, feel, conceive, 
or learn. And it teaches when misfortune comes, how such virtues are to shine forth, 
and that another and eternal life lies beyond this poor, wretched life. ... I beseech and 
faithfully admonish every pious Christian not to take offence or be disturbed at the simple 
discourses and narratives found in the Bible, and not to doubt its truth, however poor 
and silly they may seem to be ; they are yet simply the word, work, history, and judg- 
ments of the exalted majesty, might, and truth of God. In this book are found the 
swaddling-cloths and manger in which Christ has lain, whither the angel also sends 
the shepherds ; they are, no doubt, poor and mean swaddling-cloths, but precious is 
the treasure, Christ, which they enfold." Similar remarks by Luther on the Bible are 
scattered through his works. Comp. J. G. Mueller, Theophil., p. 285, sqq. The strong 
sense of the peculiar character of the Bible and its value above all other books enter- 
tained by Goethe also, is apparent in many passages of his works. Comp. Aus meinem 
Leben, vol. i, book 4, and Farbenlehre, ii, p. 1*38 : " The Bible owes the great venera- 
tion, in which it has been held by many nations and generations of the earth, to its 
inherent value. It is not merely a national book, but the book for the nations, be- 
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human race, forms the tender spiritual tie holding together the leaves 
which in their outward form are but loosely connected, and which, 
if torn from the trunk of the theocracy and the historical root reach- 
ing back into the beginning of things, would cease to be what they 
are as parts of this whole. Such reference, however, is far more 
definite and apparent in one book than in another, and in some 
portions of the Scriptures seems to disappear or become obscure. 
It follows, accordingly, that the Bible is still a sacred literature, 
not only as distinguished from the profane, if it be _ 
thought proper- to apply that term to all literature stitutes a aa- 
which does not come into immediate contact with the credUterature - 
religious life, but also as distinguished from every other religious, 

cause it employs the fortunes of one nation as a symbol of all others, connects its his- 
tory with the origin of the world, and carries it through the gradations of earthly and . 
spiritual development in connexion with necessary and accidental events, to the far- 
thest regions of the most distant eternity. . . . The more the centuries increase in 
culture the more will the Bible be made in part the foundation of education and in 
part an agency in its behalf, not, of course, by conceited persons, but by the truly 
wise." Comp. many extracts in Hagenbach, Leitfaden zum christl. Rel.-unterricht, 
3d ed. (Leips., 1861), p. 82, *qq. Also Bunsen, Gott in d. Gesohichte, i, p. 94. " The 
narratives of this book are God's word to mankind. A word in servant's form, of 
course ; but this is true of all Divine things that pass over the earth ; it is true of the 
Deity itself, as the immutable idea of the common source of being in this world. A 
book of ruins, too ; but the ruins are pervaded by a living spirit. A book, moreover, 
of humble language ; but in words that are undying, because every human heart bears 
witness to them. A book sweeping through thousands of years, full of apparent con- 
tradictions, like nature, and man, and the history of our race ; but ever young and in 
harmony with itself through the unity of the Spirit which produced it, even as crea- 
tion is a unit, with all its contrasts, and even by reason of all its contrasts. A book 
for sages and yet capable of being understood, like God's nature, by every child, 
namely, according to the measure of its understanding. A book written in dead lan- 
guages, and yet eternally living in the tongues of the nations." Rothe, too, has perti- 
nent remarks (zur Dogmatik), e. g., p. 225 : " It is precisely through such human and 
personal qualities that the Bible receives a freshness and charm that are profoundly af- 
fecting, and it is precisely this wonderful interplay and commingling of the Divine and hu- 
man, and still more this constant interpenetration of the two, that the pious soul famil- 
iar with its qualities recognizes as the most eminent characteristic among its peculiar- 
ities." Also p. 845: "The sacredness and all that constitutes the unique character 
of the Bible depend unalterably and altogether upon what it actually is and what it act- 
ually proves itself to be for him who approaches it in a teachable spirit, and not at all 
upon the character given it or the qualities arbitrarily assigned to it by dogmatics." 

It is not the habit of English scholars to make apology for the form in which 
8cripture conveys its truth. From the earliest years of the Reformation a reverence 
for the letter and style of the Bible, as in every way worthy of its rich contents, is 
observable in English literature. The book is familiarly described as the Great Clas- 
sic. In Bacon's Advancement of Learning this reverential tone is noticeable in eVery 
reference to Scripture. Barrow makes a special point of the worthiness of the form 
of the Bible for the conveyance of a divine message. In his sermon on the Excel- 
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and even Christian, literature, which, being only the word of man 

as contrasted with the word of God, can only sustain a subordinate 

relation to the Scriptures. 

The latter distinction, by which sacred is discriminated from 

. ^ ., other religious literature, furnishes the ground for the 

Apocryphal writ- . © 7 . © 

ings: why so an*- separation between the canonical and apocryphal writ- 
ttngntobecL ings which is maintained in our Church. The Bible is 
termed the canon, and its several parts canonical books, 1 inasmuch 

lence of the Christian Religion he says : " It propounded itself in a style and garb 
of speech, as accommodate to the general capacity of its hearers, so proper to the au- 
thority which it claimeth, becoming the majesty and sincerity of divine truth ; it ex- 
pressed itself plainly and simply, without any affectation or artifice, without osten- 
tation of wit or eloquence, such as men study to insinuate and impress their devices 
by : it also speaketh with an imperious and awful confidence, such as argueth the 
speaker satisfied both of his own wisdom and authority; that he doubteth not of what 
he saith himself, that he knoweth his hearers obliged to believe him : its words are 
not like the words of a wise man, who is wary and careful that he slip not into mis- 
take, (interposing therefore now and then his maybes and perchances,) nor like 
the words of a learned scribe, grounded on semblances of reason, and backed with 
testimonies j nor as the words of a crafty sophister, who, by long circuits, subtile 
fetches, and sly trains of discourse, doth inveigle men to his opinion ; but like the 
words of a king, carrying with them authority and power uncontrollable, commanding 
forthwith attention, assent, and obedience ; this you are to believe, this you are to do, 
upon pain of our high displeasure, at your utmost peril be it ; your life, your salvation 
dependeth thereon : such is the style and tenor thereof, plainly such as becometh the 
sovereign Lord of all to use, when he shall please to proclaim his mind and will to 
us." Jeremy Taylor is, in the expression of this reverence, not a whit behind Barrow : 
"For the meaning of the spirit of God is not like the wind blowing from one point, 
but like light issuing from the body of the sun, it is light round about ; and in every 
word of God there is a treasure, and something will be found somewhere to answer 
every doubt, and to clear every obscurity, and to teach every truth, by which God 
intends to perfect our understanding." (Sermon on the Minister's Duty in Life and 
Doctrine.) Even Coleridge, who says of the theory of verbal inspiration that it 
changes the living organism of Holy Writ into a " colossal Memnon's head, a hollow 
passage for a voice that mocks the voices of many men,*' speaks impatiently of the 
spirit which disparages the human element in revelation. In his Studies on Homer, 
Mr. Gladstone suggests that it is a mistake to bring the Old Testament before the 
tribunal of mere literary criticism ; that " we can no more compare Isaiah and the 
Psalms with Homer than we can compare David's heroism with Diomed's, and that 
we shall most nearly do justice to each by observing carefuUy the boundary lines of 
their respective provinces." He adds: "All that is peculiar in our conception of 
Isaiah or of Jeremiah does not tend so much to make them eminent among men as to 
separate them from other men," and this may be said of all the Scripture writers. 

1 Gomp. H. Planck, Nonnulla de significatu canonis in eccl. antiqua ejusque serie 
recte constituenda (Gott., 1820), which contradicts the opinion of Semler and lich- 
horn that kqv6v merely denotes a catalogue of books. Gomp. also Nitzsch, System 
der ^hristl. Lehre, § 40, 8q. y and especially Credner, zur Gesch. des Kanons, p. 6, «jy. 
Kavuv (corresponding to Jleb, /up, & staff, reed) is equivalent to rule, measure, norm. 
Holtzmann, L o. * * 
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as the " Word of God," contained in the Scriptures, is regarded as 
the whole of Scripture, and, therefore, as the Divine rule of faith 
and practice. As sacred literature stands opposed to profane in the 
more extended fields, so* the canonical contrasts with the apocryphal 
within narrower limits. In the ecclesiastical vocabulary such relig- 
ious writings are termed apocryphal as are considered useful and 
good, but not pervaded by the peculiar spirit of the theocracy (the 
Old Testament Apocrypha usually appended to the canon); 1 or such 
(like many of the New Testament apocryphal writings) as betray a 
tendency foreign to original apostolic Christianity, or at any rate, 
are not in thorough harmony with it, and, therefore, not received 
as canonical. 1 

SECTION IIL 

RELATION OF THE OLD TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The canon of the Scriptures is divided into the books of the Old 
and New Testaments (naXcua, kcuvt} diadrJKTJ).* The Christian theo- 
logian is, in that character, to deal primarily with the New Testa- 
ment as being the immediate source of revelation for the ^rfca^ t^^ 
Christian religion; but he is nevertheless required to loRians should 
include the Old Testament Scriptures also in the range ■restament.and 
of his investigations: wh *- 

1 In the ancient Church the Apocrypha were known as libri ecclesiastici. They had 
been appended to the Greek version of the LXX, and came into circulation by that 
means ; but Jerome wished to have them separated from the canon, while Augustine 
advocated their retention. Upon this question the Protestants have taken sides with 
Jerome and the Roman Catholics with Augustine. The English and Scottish Churches 
urge this distinction more than others, and insist upon its practical application. In 
recent times the question has given rise to disputes upon the Continent also. Comp. 
the writings against the Apocrypha by Ph. F. Keerl, Das Wort Gottes u. d. Apokr. des 
A. T% Leips., 1853 ; J. U. Oschwald, Die Apokr. in d. Bibel, Zurich, 1853 ; and those 
for the Apocrypha, by E. W. Hengstenberg, Beibehaltung der Apokr., Berl., 1853, 
reprinted from the Evang. Kirchen Zeitung; and R. Stier, Die Apokryphen, etc., 
Brunsw., 1858. Bleek furnishes a scientific and unbiassed discussion of the subject, 
in Stellung der Apokr. des A. T. iin christl. Kanon, in Stud. u. Krit., 1858, 2, pp. 
267-354. The difference should certainly be recognized in practice ; but the animos- 
ity which has in recent times contended zealously against the circulation of these 
books in connexion with the Bible, cannot be commended. 

1 Comp. G. Brockmann, De Apocryphorum appellatione, Gryph., 1766 ; Gieseler, 
Was heisst Apokryphisch ? in Stud. u. Krit., 1 829, No. 1, p. 141, sqq. ; de Wctte, Einl. 
ins A. T., 6th ed., p. 10; Schleiermacher, § 109. 

* The word testamentum occurs first in Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv, 11, who also em- 
ploys the term instruinentum. Concerning the original signification of dia&rJKfi, as 
corresponding to the Heb., JVD (foedus), and the transition to the idea of "testa- 
ment" (Heb. ix, 16), see the lexicons. Knapp (of Halle) beautifully says, "We are 
to read the Testament, not like the jurist, who criticizes, but like a child that inherits." 
Comp. Eylert, Fr. Wilh., iii, p. 325. 
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1. Because the monotheistic underlying principle of the New 
Testament is grounded in the Old, and its economy (plan of salva- 
tion) has its preparation in the Old Covenant. 

2. *Because the modes of thought and expression found in the 
Old Testament, furnish the only key for comprehending the New. 

3. Because the Old Testament contains sections whose theocratic 
and ideally religious character gives them immediate didactic and 
edifying value for the Christian, and possesses for him all the au- 
thority of Divine revelation. 

Opinions have always been divided with regard to the relation 
Differentviews °f tne Old Testament to the New and the value of the 
of the value of former to the Christian. The Judaizing (Ebionitish) 
ment to the tendency was opposed by certain Gnostics (Marcionites), 
church. while the Manichseans rejected the Old Testament; and 

in the period of the Reformation a zealous opposition to the Law 
was manifested by the Antinomians, though this movement was re- 
pressed. Renewed attention to the Hebrew language served, on 
the contrary, to greatly encourage the study of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the theology and Church government of the Reformed 
Church especially assumed an Old Testament character. In the 
end, oriental and rabbinical learning threatened to overshadow and 
smother all other learning. The Socinians, on the contrary, dis- 
tinguished between the Old and New Testaments so far as to con- 
sider the latter alone as in any proper sense the source of revelation; 
and they were followed by a number of rationalists in the last cen- 
tury. 1 Other rationalists, however, evinced a strong preference for 
the Old Testament, which arose from their Ebionitic point of view. 
They preferred to select texts from the book of Proverbs rather 
than from the writings of Paul; and they rated the morality of the 
apocryphal book of Wisdom as high as that of Jesus Christ. But 
many strictly orthodox persons likewise devoted themselves prefer- 
ably to the Old Testament, and especially to its typical sections, 
because they found it more congenial to their dispositions to appre- 
hend " Christ in the Old Testament " through the obscure medium 
of types, than in the New, as there presented in clear conceptions 
sehieiermach- adapted to the human mind. The course of Schleier- 
ofthecSd^ macher, who, in opposition to such extreme ten- 
tament. dencies, assigned to the Old Testament a position so 

1 Thiess, for instance,(in his Anleitung zur Amtsberedsamkeit der Religionslehrer des 19 
Jahrhunderts, p. 139), asserts that " for the teacher of religion the entire Old Testament 
is composed of apocryphal books, from which he may hardly venture to borrow a few 
pages " ( ! ) ; and Sintenis, in Theol. Briefe (Part I) recommended that •* the entire Old 
Testament be cashiered without mercy " ( 1 ). Comp. Angusti, Dogmengeschichte, p. 19& 
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subordinate, as to barely recognize in it the accidental soil in 
which Christianity is rooted, is, as his followers acknowledge, 1 
simply another extreme founded on a misapprehension of the pe- 
culiar character of the Covenant ; but it is historically explicable. 
The religion of salvation is contained in the Old Testament in 
the form of prophecy (in the wide meaning of the term), though 
it is apparently bound to the religion of law ; and Luther in 
his time would not limit the Gospel idea to the letter of the New 
Testament, but traced it backward through the prophecies of the 
Old.* More recent theology, since the time of Schleiermacher, has 
made undeniable progress in this direction, though the relation be- 
tween prophecy and fulfillment is not always clear, and many things 
may be shrouded in the gloom of that magical twilight in which a 
certain school finds so much pleasure.* 

It must be conceded in any event that New Testament modes of 
thought and expression are inexplicable without the The form of 
study of the Old, and that an immense number of pas- XJSXSJS 
sages in the former are taken from the latter and refer from the ow. 
back to it, even though the inquiry be pushed no further than the 
external relations existing between the two. Such passages cannot 
be isolated and torn from their proper connexion, but must be ex- 
amined and comprehended in combination with the whole to which 
they belong. But in addition to the peculiar relation sustained by 
the Old Testament to the New, there is contained in it so much of 
a general and religious nature, in a human point of view (the relig- 
ious contemplation of nature, patriotism, ethical wisdom), that this 
quality alone possesses a sufficient charm to invite to the diligent 
study of its pages. The idea of a Divine training of humanity, 
the training of a nation that it may become the chosen people of 
God, is so grand and peculiar, as compared with any thing af- 

1 See Schweizer, Ref. Glaubenslehre, p, 95 ; Pelt, Encyk., p. 129. 

•The relation between the Old and New Testaments has been variously determined 
by recent theologians. Nitzsch's view (System of Christ. Doct., p. 79) is that the 
New Testament is related to the Old as " completion is to preparation, the removal of 
barriers to limitation, the immediate to the mediate." W. Hoffmann, Die gottliche 
Stufenordnung im Alten Test., Berlin, 1854, p. 7 : " In comparison with heathenism 
the Old Testament possesses a strong consciousness of victory, but it approaches the 
coming Christianity with a humiliating consciousness of imperfection." 

• Comp. J. Ch. K. Hoffmann, Weissagung u. Erfullung im Alten u. Neuen Test., 
Nordlingen, 1841-44, 2 vols., and the review of Ebrard in Tholuck's Lit. Anzeiger, 
1848, Nos. 16-18. On Old Testament prophetism see the articles by Gueder and 
Oehler in Herzog's EncykL, vol. xii ; A. E. Biedermann, Die Propheten des alten Bundes, 
in Zeitstimmen aus d. ref. Schweiz, 1860; Tholuck, Die Propheten u. ihre Weissa- 
gungen, Gotha, 1860. In opposition to errors in this field, see Herm. Hupfeld, Die 
heutige theosoph. oder mythologische Theologie u. Schrifterklarung, Berlin, 1861. 
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forded by the other religions of antiquity, that the study of the Old 
Testament becomes one of the highest and most profitable tasks of 
science in a general religious and historical point of view. 

Furthermore, the connexion between the Old Testament and the 
New is vital, for the New Testament has its roots in the Old. It 
is one kingdom of God which is the subject of the history in both. 
In expressing penitence, joy, and faith, the Psalms touch the deep- 
est depths of Christian feeling, and the prophecies of Isaiah are by- 
anticipation evangelical. The Bible can never be rightly studied 
unless the two Testaments are comprehended in their unity and 
harmony. If the Old Testament is in the New in fulfillment, the 
New is in the Old in promise. There is force in the thought of 
Archbishop Trench that in a just and reasonable sense all the Old 
Testament is prophetic, " that the subtle threads of prophecy are 
woven through every part of the texture, not separable from thence 
without rending and destroying the whole. All the Old Testament 
is the record of a divine constitution, pointing to something higher 
than itself, administered by men who were ever looking beyond them- 
selves to a Greater that should come ; who were uttering, as the Spirit 
stirred them, the deepest longings of their souls after his appear- 
ing, is prophetic; and this not by an arbitrary appointment, which 
meant thus to supply evidences ready to hand for the truth of Reve- 
lation, in the curious tallying of the Old with the New, but prophetic 
according to the inmost necessities of the case, which would not suffer 
it to be otherwise." ' 

SECTION IV. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

The Old Testament embraces the documents relating to the his- 
ContentBoftiie torv °f the Hebrew nation and religion, "down to a 
ow Testament, certain period." The books of which it is composed 
are generally divided into historical, prophetical, and poetical; but 
the division cannot be strictly applied to details. 

The Jews divided the sacred books (vnpn nso enpn "ana) into the 

»- -» »- -Tl 

usual Jewish Law (rrn'o), the Prophets (owaj), and the Hagiographa 

dlvtaton of the , V 7 '' \ V ••» '' .„ a . * ,. 

books. (D'31D3). The prophets are subdivided into earlier 

(d-jumo) and later (o'rtinK). The former class included the histor- 
ical books, beginning with Joshua and ending with Kings ; while 
the latter was again subdivided into greater (Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel) and lesser prophets, the latter forming a separate book. 
The Hagiographa included Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations,' Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
1 Hulsean Lecture for 1846 ; pp. 85, 86. 
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Chronicles. The inconvenient character of this mode of arranging 
and naming is apparent ; 1 and the more recent method of division, 
in which the Alexandrian Jews led the way, and which The Alexan . 
classified the different books as theocratic-historical, the- drian ciassin- 
ocratically inspired (prophets), and didactic and poeti- Sd'ifestament 
cal, is therefore to be preferred. It should be remem- ***»• 
bered that such a division can, in view of the entire structure of the 
Bible, be only relative, inasmuch as history and doctrine,* poetry 
and prose, 3 are combined in manifold ways in a majority of its 
books. It is for this very reason that the study of the Bible, and 
of the Old Testament in particular, becomes so stimulating and 
profitable, as to demonstrate that the Scriptures are no dry and 
formally completed system, but a beautiful variegated garden of 
God, in which the most diverse trees, herbs, shrubs, and flowers 
grow and give forth their fragrance; and above this diversity 
hovers, as above the waters on. creation's morn, the spirit, peculiar 
to the Bible, of theophany and theocracy. A definite physiognomy 
looks out upon us from the theophanies, a holy, majestic, and per- 
sonal will speaks in the law and the prophecies; in the first instance, 
the physiognomy and will of a national God, no doubt, but still of 
a God who will tolerate no other gods besides, and who, exalted 
above all limitation, is sacredly and divinely conscious of possessing 
eternally creative power and universal dominion over the world. * 

1 A deeper reason for it may, however, be discovered ; comp. W. Hoffmann, Gottliche 
Stufenordnung im A. T., p. 30, on which, p. ft, the author truly and beautifully observes : 
** The Torah, the law or doctrine generally, which is the text and root of all teaching and 
learning in matters pertaining to salvation before the time of Christ, constitutes the 
foundation of the old covenant, the wonderful, massive substructure, upon which is 
grounded the graceful, rich columnar forest of the prophets, with its glorious and bold or- 
naments of sacred poetry, which ornaments are fruit-bearing in their turn. It (the To- 
rah) is the instituting of the true religion, the most ancient revelation in a human form." 
Bunsen likewise insists, in his Bibelwerk, that the ancient divisions should be retained. 

* " It is apparent to all that in the two sections of this important work (the Old and 
New Testaments) the historical and the doctrinal elements are intimately combined in 
such a way that one aids and supplements the other, as perhaps in no other book.' 1 
Goethe, L c. 

■ It is assuredly a delicate thread that passes through the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, and especially through sections in which image and reality, history and 
poetry, come into contact Rude hands are rarely able to follow, and much less un- 
ravel it, without tearing or entangling — without harming either the poetry or the his- 
tory, which are spun by it into a whole." Herder, Theophron (Werke mr BeL u. 
TheoL, x, p. 222, «?.). 

4 A more unjustifiable statement has probably never been made, than that the Old 
Testament God is simply an extra-mundane, abstract God. The very reverse is true. 
Nothing can be more concrete than the determinate God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. B&hr (Symbolik, i, p. 9) is consequently correct when he says, " The underly- 
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The leading object of the Old Testament, that of revelation, does 
The leading o&- not appear from isolated passages, but from the whole 
ject of the old f its development; and the present age, because of its 
ibie throughout mania for investigating separate portions of the canon- 
its content*. i ca i Scriptures, is less capable than its predecessor of 
obtaining a comprehensive view of the Divine plan for educating 
the race, such as was still possible to Lessing, Hess, Herder, Ha- 
mann, and Kleuker, though from different points of view. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the constructive spirit of a coming 
age may, assisted by such preparatory critical labours, be able to 
erect the edifice of Old Testament theology with a more certain 
hand and in a purer style than was possible to that earlier period 
with its more limited historical horizon. 1 But for an understand- 
ing of the Old Testament a knowledge of the New is necessary, in 
like manner as, on the other hand, the study of the former is impor- 
tant for the exposition of the latter (comp. sect. 2) ; and since it is 
evident, as a general truth, that " the peculiar character of a people 
can only be clearly recognized in the closing and crowning period 
of its history," it follows that " Jesus Christ is to the understanding 
of Israelitish history what Caesar Augustus is to the Roman." ' 

SECTION V. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

While the Old Testament covers a period embracing thousands 
The New Test- °^ vears > && new * 8 limited to a generation of men. 
ament covers The Old is concerned with the training of a single na- 
generauon of tion into the character of God's people; while the latter 
men - treats of the unique personality of Jesus Christ as the 

ing idea peculiar to Mosaism is precisely this, that Jehovah has connected himself 
with Israel, and is not separate from the world and inaccessible, but lives and walks 
among his people ; and every person who in true earnestness of soul has uttered the 
Psalmist's cry, ' Whom have I in heaven but thee ? ' etc., knows also that the Lord is 
no abstract being, but a most concrete God, and no philosophy will be able to destroy 
the conclusion he has reached.*' 

1 A similar hope is expressed by Ebrard in his inaugural, Die Gottmenschlichkeit 
des Christenthums (Zurich, 1844), p. 17, where he declares it to be one of the leading 
tasks of the theology of our day " to follow out the Divinely human character of Old 
Testament revelation in the spirit of the immortal Herder." 

* See Hofmann, Weissagung u. Erfulling, i, p. 54. Comp. Havernick, Vorlesungen 
iiber Theol. d. A. T., p. 18, "The statement may be truthfully made that Christ is the 
central feature of the Old Testament, as being the earthly manifestation of personal, 
concrete justice and love ; but the distinction must not be overlooked that in the Old 
Testament Christ is not immediately presented, but indirectly, by means of occasional 
symbols, actions, and words. Nor can the Old Testament be understood without 
Christ. Such an attempt will end in reducing it from its proper elevation ; it becomes 
a body without a head, disintegrating and destroying itself." 
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Son of God, and of the institution of a society founded on that 
personality. 

The habit of confining the attention wholly to the connexion be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, as though they The difference 
were simply the two volumes of a single book, the m "* 800pe of 

the two TVftfJii— 

Bible, has led to many erroneous conclusions. 1 The ments. 
inquirer who desires merely quantity and variety of matter, will 
certainly derive greater satisfaction from the Old Testament than 
the New; for it will ever continue to be an important historical 
book, a chronicle of the world and its nations, even to persons 
who misapprehend its peculiar religious purpose. The New Testa- 
ment is not of this character. Its vision embraces but few nations 
in its range, and is limited to Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Rome; and the student who desires information relating to those 
nations or countries is able to consult authorities of a wholly dif- 
ferent kind. Every thing in it relates to the manifestation of a 
single and wholly unique personality," and it offers but little to a 
mind that lacks interest in this subject. No prominence is given 
to great external events, for even the miracles, with few excep- 
tions, are of a mild and unimposing character ; but, next to the 
person of the Redeemer himself, it is human characters that en- 
gage the attention, and more especially with reference to a defi- 
nite relation sustained by them to Christ.* The inner man, with 
his capabilities and needs, with his subjection to sin and error — 
from which he is to be delivered by an act of Divine love — the 
Divine love itself, no longer directed upon a chosen nation, but, in 
a human person, upon the entire race; the entrance of the Infinite 
into the finite conditions of human life, which is conditioned by 
the circumstances of nationality and time indeed, but none the less 
is superior to such limitations; the might of a new spirit, which, 
entering upon the arena of human history, transforms both nature 
and conditions; the gathering of a community professing faith in 

1 Comp. the remark by Tholuck, cited in sect. 2 of this chap., note. 

* " The peculiarities of form and contents of the New Testament become clearly 
apparent when it is compared with these collections of sacred books (the Old Testament 
and the Koran). The religious idea and the historical fact are here combined in the 
single phenomenon of the entrance of (he Deity into human life. All the parts are 
collected about a common centre, the historical manifestation of God in Christ. But 
this unity is again resolved into a rich diversity of points of view, from which the doc- 
trine ia illustrated, of historical characters, whose moral beauty does not conceal the 
•tamp of individuality, and of historical situations, which serve to illustrate the appli- 
cation of Christian ideas to human life." Clausen, Hermeneutik, p. 28. 

• The Old Testament has, not improperly, been compared to the Iliad, and the New 
to the Odyssey. 
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the crucified and risen Jesus; the regeneration of individuals into 
the likeness of God, and of nations into an (ideal) people and king- 
dom of God — these form the kernel and the contents of the Gospel 
proclamation. 

The substance of the proclamation is presented under the two 
forms of history and doctrine, to which prophecy is appended, 
subdivisions of tnus affording an analogy with the Old Testament, in 
the New Te«t*- which a similar distinction between historical, prophet- 
SSSneJ^and ical, and didactic books has been observed ; but this 
prophecy. analogy will not hold good in all respects. The dis- 
tinction between historical and didactic books is likewise faulty 
when applied to details. The statement that the Gospels and 
the book of Acts form the historical, the Pauline and the gen- 
eral epistles the didactic, and the Apocalypse the prophetical part, 
must be modified by the consideration that didactic elements are 
contained in the historical books of the New Testament (the dis- 
courses of Jesus in the synoptical Gospels ' and John), that histor- 
ical matter is found in the epistles (Gal. ii; 1 Cor. xi, 23-25; xv, 
3-9, etc.), and that prophecies occur both in the Gospels (Matt, 
xxiv) and the epistles (1 Thess. v, 1, etc.). 

Questions relating to the collection of the New Testament 
canon belong to the province of Introduction; but it is to be 
observed, for the purpose of guarding against the adoption of 
The Gospel at partial views, that the Gospel was at first proclaimed 
SSiy^rfte^l altogether by living agents and by means of oral 
wards written, address; that the introduction of writing was due 
to the necessity of corresponding with distant Churches and in- 
dividuals, and that it is by reason of the references in them to 
communities and individuals that the New Testament writings 
acquire a peculiar interest, which, however, is speedily dissipated 
by the application of over-hasty dogmatizing principles to their in- 
terpretation; 1 that the transmission of historical facts by oral tra- 

1 Matthew, Mark, and Luke, so called because their modes of presenting the sub- 
ject, though different, yet resemble each other in admitting of a ready synopsis, while 
the fourth Gospel pursues an independent method. 

1 " An examination of these (New Testament) writings will reveal a feature in which 
they differ from all other books that are accounted sacred. No trace of a formal and 
solemnly declared revelation by God is indicated by their form, nor, with the single 
exception of the Apocalypse, do they claim to have been written at the direct com- 
mand of God, which is the case in the Old Testament with the writings of Moses and 
the prophets. The sacred books of other religions, e. g. } the Koran, likewise claim to 
be Divine revelations immediately given from heaven. Had it been intended to make 
such a book the basis of the Christian commonwealth, no person would have possessed 
more absolute qualification and authority to compose it than Jesus Christ himself; but 
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dition preceded their circulation in a written form; that the agree- 
ments and disagreements of the different records with each other 
are founded in the circumstances of their origin, and must be ex- 
plained in harmony with human reason and by scientific methods; 
and finally, that the several books composing the New Testament 
were not all admitted to the canon and comprehended The New Test- 
into a whole at the same time, but that they were ^omSTa" 
gradually received (evayyeXiov y &tt6otoXo$), opinion be- onetime. 
ing in the meantime undecided with regard to the canonicity of 
certain of them (diriXeydfieva). While admitting such facts, how- 
ever, it must not be supposed on the other hand, that the canon is 
simply an accidental aggregation. It is rather to be regarded as 
necessarily determined by its own internal character and so received 
by the Church, and as carrying a great idea through the whole of 
its empirical form, so that the beginning and the end are linked to- 
gether like the ends of a chain, Genesis opening with the beginning 
of all things and the Apocalypse closing with the end of the world. 
The structure of the canon must be examined with an independent 
spirit rather than with a mind controlled by any pedantic method; 
a principle that should be applied also to the (not chronological) 
arrangement of the Prophets and Epistles, and to the seemingly 
abrupt transitions from one book to another. 1 

SECTION VL 
SCIENCES AUXILIARY TO EXEGESIS. 

Exegetical theology requires, as necessary aids : — 

1; A knowledge of the original languages of the Scriptures (phi- 

lologia sacra); TheflveauxU- 

2. An acquaintance with the sciences which deal with lary sciences. 

he has not done this. He has chosen instead to deposit with a number of living per- 
sons the life which he was empowered to convey ; and these persons were likewise not 
commissioned nor did they assume to give a written documentary form to the subject 
they were to announce to men. They confined themselves to the living word in the 
effort to gather a people, among whom that word should become power, life, and real- 
ity. The force of circumstances afterward led them to make use of writing, and even 
then it was because special conditions and occurrences required attention which could 
not be given in person, because the distance between the parties prevented other than 
written intercourse," etc Ohr. Hoffmann, Das Ohristenthum in d. ersten Jahrbun- 
derten (Stuttgart, 1868), p. 194. Comp. H. Sohultz, p. 64. 

1 The artistic mind of Herder discovered the right principle, here as elsewhere. u I 
cannot express the value at which I rate several of the most sharply contrasting books, 
all of which are placed together. The three books of Solomon following after the 
Psalms, the Psalms after Job, love's tender dove after the bird of wisdom, and in imme- 
diate succession Isaiah, the eagle, mounting upward to the sun. Here is instruction, 
here is human life." Solomo's Lieder der Liebe (Werke zur Rel. u. Theol., vii, p. 102). 
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facts that come into question (Biblical antiquities, geography, phys- 
ica sacra) ; 

3. A knowledge of the origin and fortunes of the canon and its 
parts (Isagogics, Canon). 

To these positive, historical, and philological sciences must be 
joined an acquaintance : — 

1. With the laws which determine the canonicity and authentic- 
ity of a book as a whole, and also the perfect preservation of the 
text in its several parts (integrity) — the science of criticism. 

2. With the rules of interpretation — hermeneutics. 

The above order of arrangement is founded in methodological 

M _ reasons. It may be thought that Introduction should 
Reasonsrortnls •■ i i • i m -u 

orderof 8UCC6B- properly precede all else ; but practice m reading the 

8lon ' Scriptures, involving a knowledge of the languages in 

which they were written, is necessary to success in the study of that 
branch. A knowledge of physical and historical facts is also re- 
quired, even though it be limited, at first, to such archaeological 
notes as the lexicons afford, and its full development into a scientific 
character be reserved for a later stage, in connexion with the study 
of historical theology. Lectures on Introduction having reference 
to the canon as a whole, will possess a proper interest only for 
students who have become familiar with separate books of the 
Bible, in the way of philological and archaeological study; and 
a thorough comprehension of the laws of Criticism and Hermeneu- 
tics is possible to him only who has, to some extent, been engaged 
in the work of interpretation. 

SECTION vn. 

THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGES OF THE BIBLE. 

The Old Testament Scriptures were originally written in the He- 
brew language, with the exception of a few sections which were 
written in Chaldee. The New Testament Scriptures were written 
in Hellenistic Greek. 

Chaldee sections, Dan. ii, 4 to the end of vii ; Ezra iv, 8 ; vi, 18 ; 
vii, 12-26 ; Jer. x, ll. 1 

It may be regarded as generally conceded that the Greek, and 
not the Aramaean, as Bolten and Bertholdt argued, is thej original 
language of the New Testament; but opinions are still divided 
on the question of the original form of the Gospel by St. 
Matthew. 

1 Concerning the Biblical Chaldee comp. L. Hirzel, De Chaldaismi Bibliciorigine, eta, 
Leips., 1830, 4to. ; F. Dietrich, De Sermonis Chaldaici proprietate, Leips., 1839. 
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SECTION via 

THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

J. J. Wagner, Wlohtlgkett d. Heb. Sprache fur Theologen, Bomb, and Wtkrzburg, 1806; 
W. M. L. de Wette, Aufforderung sum. Stud, der Hebr. Spr. u. Llteratur, Jena, 1806; W. M. 
Thomson, The Physical Basis of Oar Spiritual Language, Bib. Sacra,, vol. xxix, pp. l-«8, 
and vol. xxx, pp. 86-187 ; G. H. Whlttemore, HebrewjAnguage and Lexicography, Bib. Sacra., 
vol. xxix, pp. 547-668; Articles on Hebrew Language In KlUo'a and M'Cllntock A Strong's 
Cyclopaedias. 

A knowledge of the Hebrew language Is indispensable to the 

theologian, not only for the study of the Old Testament, but also 

for the New : The necessity 

1. Because the New Testament idiom is partially °;»*™ wl «to« 

* J of Hebrew and 

based on that language. the reasons. 

2. Because much that is there given in the Greek was. original- 
ly conceived and expressed in the kindred Aramaean dialect, and 
accordingly derives its colouring, in different degrees, from that 
source. 

On the word " Hebrew " (whether derived from ^3y, the ancestor 
of Abraham), see the introductions to the grammars of Gesenius 
and Ewald. The phrase " Hebrew language " is not found in the 
Old Test., the "language of Canaan," Isa. xix, 18, and "Jews' lan- 
guage," Isa. xxxvi, 11, 13, being used instead. The latter expres- 
sion, however, denotes more particularly the Hebrew dialect spoken 
in the kingdom of Judah and in the vicinity of Jerusalem. The 
New Testament has the expressions yX&ooa twv 'Eppaiuv and £0po- 
icri, John v, 2 ; xix, 13, but as designating the Aramaic vernacular, 
in distinction from the Greek. 

The Hebrew language possesses a peculiar interest for the pur- 
poses of pure knowledge alone ; but it engages the at- characteristic* 
tention of the philologist only as it is a member of of Hebrew. 
the larger family of languages known as the Semitic. 1 The for- 

1 This term has come into use since the days of Schlozer and Eichhorn, as 
being more thoroughly descriptive than Jerome's phrase, "the Oriental languages." 
The latter embraces the entire East, while the Semitic languages are indigenous to 
hither Asia, and confined to Palestine, Syria, Phoenicia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Ara- 
bia, and Ethiopia. They are divided into three principal branches, 1. The Aramaean 
(Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia), subdivided into West and East Aramaic (Syriac 
and Chaldeet: 2. The Hebrew (Palestine and Phoenicia) from which the Punic was 
derived; 8. The Arabic, with which the Ethiopic is a cognate branch. The Samaritan 
w*s a mixture of Hebrew and Aramaean. It has been found, however, that the term 
Semitic is likewise neither sufficiently exact nor exhaustive (comp. Gesenius, Gesch. 
d. Hebr. Sprache u. Schrift, p. 6), and some writers (e. g., Havernick, Einl., i, 1, p. 98) 
have again adopted the term "Oriental." Recent authors have suggested that "hith- 
er-Asiatic " or "Syro-Arablo" be substituted for either, to designate this family of 
languages. J. O. Muller (wer sind die Semiten u. mit welchem Becht spricht man von 
11 
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mation and character of this language, so essentially unlike Greek 
and Latin, its being written from right to left, its wealth in 
guttural letters, the facts that, strictly speaking, it has but three 
leading vowels, and that the root-word is usually a verb and is al- 
most invariably composed of three consonants, its peculiar modes of 
conjugation, of forming cases, etc., and its simple syntax, are feat- 
ures which impart to it a special charm, 1 but also to some extent, 
increase its difficult character. A knowledge of Hebrew is conceded 
to be necessary for the interpretation of the Old Testament ; but it 
is likewise indispensable to the exegesis of the New, for the reasons: 
a knowledge *' That entire actions (citations) from the Old Testament 
of Hebrew in- can only be properly understood after being compared 
2? 1 S^ 8 ot ™ th th « original ; 2. That the New Testament itself, to 
the New Testa- use Luther's expression, " is full of the Hebrew mode of 
men speaking; " * that though the number of assumed Hebra- 

isms has been greatly reduced since Winer's thorough investiga- 
tions, the significations of New Testament words and their combina- 
tions are largely to be explained from the Hebrew (e. g., the words 
odpS, KOQdia y onXdyxva, OTrXayxvi^eoBai , (meQpa, and the phrases n^oao- 
ttov XapPdveiv, ir^oacditov nqd^ npootonov, kvtimov rov dew, etc.) ; 3. That 
expressions in the discourses of our Lord, as given in the Greek text 
of the Gospels, need to be translated back into the Aramaean dialect 
then current among that people, in order to be correctly understood — 
a principle that is not sufficiently regarded, the ordinary method in 
New Testament exegesis being to ascertain simply the Greek ety- 
mon. It appears from the above that a knowledge of Hebrew is 

Semit Sprachen? Basle, I860, 4 to.) returns to the expression, "language of Canaan, 1 * 
and accordingly regards the Hebrew as a Hamitic language ; but he observes that 
"however evident the matter may be, the term Semitic has become too thoroughly 
established in the learned and cultivated world to be easily set aside." 

1 " Injucundum videtur idioma latino fastui et graecanicae effeminationi, sed idionu 
est et sanctum et sacris Uteris necesBarium maxime, cujus ignoratio multas haereees et 
errores invexit." Oecolampadius Hedioni (Epp. Oecol. et Zwinglii, Basle, 1536, tq.) 
fol. 172. "The Hebrew language is full of the soul's breath; it does not resound, 
like the Greek, but it breathes, it lives." Herder, Geist, d. hebr. Poesie, i, p. 88. 
With reference to the relation of the Semitic languages to those of the Indo-Ger- 
manic (Aryan) nations, see Bertheau, p. 613, and also with regard to their relation to 
the later, so-called rabbinical, Hebrew. 

* "It has therefore been justly said that the Hebrews drink at the fountainhead, 
the Greeks from the streamlets that issue from the fountain, but the Latins from the 
puddles. The Hebrew is the best and purest language ; it does not beg, and wears its 
own colours. It is more simple, indeed, than others, but majestic and glorious, direct 
and of few words, which, however, involve much that is below the surface ; so that 
none other is capable of imitating it" Comp. Herder's Briefe das Stud, dor Tbeol 
taetreffend, iv, p. 144. , 
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an indispensable qualification for the theologian ; but it does not 
follow, as certain of the older writers imagined, that a good He- 
braist most necessarily be a good theologian. 1 The terminology of 
Christianity is clearly not confined within the limits of the Hebrew 
tongue ; and as Christianity itself has grown beyond the Old Testa- 
ment Judaism, so it has developed a new language for its own use, 
and has infused a new spirit into Hebraistic forms, which a defunct 
Hebraism cannot explain, for which the Hebrew simply affords a 
basis, and which must be wholly apprehended from its own idea. 

SECTION IX. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 

The older theology held that the Hebrew was the primitive 
language, the sacred language employed by God and The study of 
the angels, which existed alone until others were added j^eraTalres*!* 
in the confusion of tongues at Babel.* Recent in- t&e church, 
quiries have shown that the Hebrew language was not perfected 
before the time of David, and have given rise to different opin- 
ions concerning the language of the Canaanitish and Phoenician 
tribes that occupied Palestine before the immigration of the 
AbrahamidtB. The importance of the Hebrew language for the 
Christian theologian, so generally conceded in our day, was not 
always recognized. The primitive Christians generally made use 
of versions, particularly the Alexandrian by the LXX. Origen and 
Jerome (the latter especially) were distinguished for their knowledge 
of Hebrew, while Augustine was deficient in this regard. During 
the middle ages Hebrew was almost wholly neglected by Christians; 
though a learned acquaintance with the language was preserved to 
some extent, after it ceased to be a spoken tongue, among the Jews 
(Talmudists, Masorites). The school of Tiberias was especially 
famous ; and Jerome among others, was instructed by Palestinian 
Jews. The Alexandrians, however, devoted less atten- gt - ^ He _ 
tion to the ancient language of their people (Philo). Be- brew in the 
tween the eighth and ninth centuries grammatical stud- Mid<Ue Ages# 
ies were greatly neglected by the Jews likewise, until they were 
revived by the Spanish Jews (in the time of the Moorish suprem- 

1 While Luther strongly recommends the study of the Hebrew, he yet writes (against ' 
Erasmus, who prided himself on his knowledge of languages), " Vides, quod non ideo 
quispiam sit Christianus vera sapiens, quia Graecus sit et Hebraeus, quando et beatus 
Hieronymus quinque Unguis monoglosson Augustinum non adaequarit " — to J. Lange, 
in de Wette, Briefe, Sendschraiben, etc., i, No. 29, p. 62. 

* This view has been defended in recent times by Father Hy. Gossler, in Die hefl. 
Schrift in ihrer Ursprache (Lippstadt, 1850). The author asserts that "no accurate 
Hebrew grammar can be found outside the (Roman Catholic) Church 1 " — P. 10. 
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acy). The twelfth century produced a number of prominent rab- 
bins, among others David EimchL 

The knowledge of Hebrew among Christians was renewed by the 
aid of Jewish teachers. At the close of the fifteenth and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries Elias Levita, by birth a German Jew, 
was teaching in Italy, where his doctrine of the modern origin of 
the vowel signs in Hebrew drew upon him persecution from his co-re- 
ligionists, though Christians also regarded his teaching as hereticaL 
Such prejudices were not favourable to impartial grammatical stud- 
ies. The renewed study of Hebrew in the Christian world, however, 
with which the Reformation is (partially) involved, is closely con- 
nected with the so-called renaissance of learning. Nicholas Lyra, 
in the fourteenth century, applied his limited knowledge of He- 

t, fc » *u brew to the interpretation of the Scriptures ; but the 
Reuchlin tne # r i_ ▼» i-i* u i- 

restorer of He- proper impulse was given by Reuchlin, who must be 
brew learning. cong yi ere< i the restorer of the study of Hebrew among 
Christians. His three books De Rudimentis Hebraicis, prefaced by 
the Exegi monumentum aere perennius of Horace, appeared in the 
year 1506. He was followed by J. B5schenstein, Seb. Munster (f in 
1552), the two Buxtorfs. John B,, the elder, professor at Basle from 
1591, (f 1629,) wrote a Thesaurus linguaB sacrse, a grammar, 1605, and 
a lexicon Hebr. et Chald., Basle, 1607 ; John B., the younger, (f 16o6), 
disputed on the age of the vowel-signs at Saumur with Louis Capel- 
lus. They were succeeded by Drusius (f 1616), Schickard (f 1635), 
Glassius (f 1656), Vorstius (f 1676). In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the method of the demonstrative philosophy, corre- 
sponding to the scholastic temper of the time, came into promi- 
nence, being represented more especially by Danz (1696) in Ger- 
many and by Jac. Alting (f 1679) in the Netherlands. A new influ- 
ence was exerted by Albert Schultens at Franecker and Leyden 
(f 1750), who consulted the Arabic and traced Hebrew words back to 
Arabic roots, but carried the method to excess. About the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century j. D. Michaelis prosecuted the 
study of Oriental languages over a broader field and aroused an 
interest in others also for such pursuits. Gesenius (f 1842), hav- 
ing been preceded by Hezel (1777), Vater (1797-1814) and Weck- 
herlin (1797, sqq.), was the first to adopt a settled and clear method, 
which still has decided adherents, though a more systematic mode, 
based on the nature of the language and complete in itself, has been 
attempted particularly by Ewald. This latter scholar has brought 
to the study of Hebrew philosophical analysis, and a wide compar- 
ison of kindred languages. 

The first great English lexicographer of Hebrew and its cognate 
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'anguages was Edmund Castell. He published his Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton in two volumes folio, London, 1669. A Hebrew, Chaldee, 
«nd English Lexicon was published (London, 1840) by Samuel Lee, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. This import- 
ant work is quoted with approbation by Gesenius. The Hebrew 
Lexicon of Gesenius has been translated into English and repub- 
lished in England and America. The edition by Dr. Robinson 
(Boston, 1836, and subsequently) is considered "the best full He- 
brew Lexicon extant in our language. 9 ' The compendious Hebrew 
and Chaldee Lexicon of Davies has been revised and republished 
by Dr. Edward C. Mitchell, of Chicago (Andover, 1859). Furst'a 
Hebraisches und ChaldAisches Handw6rterbuch tlber das Alte Testa- 
ment has been edited in English by Dr. S. Davidson (London, 1867). 
Professor Moses Stuart, of Andover, Mass., published in 1821 a He- 
brew grammar, with a copious Syntax and Praxis (Andover, octavo) 
Isaac Nordheimer, Professor of Hebrew in the University of New 
York, published a Hebrew Grammar distinguished for its philo- 
sophical treatment of the subject (1838, 1842, 2 vols., 8vo). Pro- 
cessor Lee is also the author of a Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage (London, 3d ed., 1841). The Hebrew Grammar of Horwits 
(London, 1835) is well approved by scholars. The Hebrew Gram- 
mar of Gesenius, on the basis of the revisions of Rddiger, Kautzsch, 
aad Davies, has been issued by Dr. Edward C. Mitchell (Andover, 
1880). Professor W. H. Green, of Princeton, is the author of an 
excellent Hebrew Grammar (3d ed., New York, 1876). Compare: 

A. Th. Hartmann, Linguistisohe Einleitung in das Stadium der Bucher des A. T. 
Bremen, 1817. 

W. Gesenius, Geschichte der Hebr. Sprache and Schrift. Lpz., 1815. 
See also the Introductions to the Old Testament, (e. g., de Wette, §§ 80-83, and the 

literature there given.) 

(G.) H. (A.) Ewald, kritische Grammatik der hebr. Sprache. S. 1 if. 

Hoffmann in Allg. Encyklop&die. Abth. II. Thl. 8. 

Havernick, Einleitung in's A. T. L 1. Cap. 2 : Geschichte der Grundsprachen des 
A. T. English edition (Edinburgh), pp. 81-221. 

Kiel, Einleitung in die Schriften des A. T. & 13 it, treats of the literature of the 
Old Testament considered with regard to its progressive development and charac- 
ter, and also to its language. 

1. Hebrew Grammars. 1 

W. Gesenina, Hebr. Grammatik. Halle, 1818. Latest ed. (by Rddiger,) Lpz., 1872. 

Ausfuhrliches grammatiBoh-kritisches Lehrgebaude der Hebr. Sprache mit Ver- 

gleichung der verwandten Dialekte. Lpz., 1817. 

1 Older worta by Seb. XQnster (IBM), F. Buxtorf (1886, and ottenreprlnted), J. A.Danz(«»6), 
A. Bdmltens (1787), J. D. Mlchaelta 0745), F. W. Hezel (1777). Later works by J. 8. Vater (1707, 
1814), J. F. Wecknerttn (Stattg., Bd. I, 1797, 1798, 1818; Bd. II, 1806, 1819), M. Hartmann 0796, 
1819), B. Hanno, (1886, 1888), BOokel (1886), Uhlemann, 1887). 
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H. Ewald, Kritisohe Grammatik der Hebr. Sprache. Lpz., Ig27. Complete textbook 
Grammatik der Hebr. Sprache dea A. T. in ToUstandiger Kurae neu bearbeitet 

Lpz., 1828; 6. Aufl. 1865. (Gott, 1870.) The 7th ed. is entitled Auafuhriichee 

Lehrbuoh der Hebr. Sprache dea A. Bundes. 

Hebr. Sprachlehre fur Anfangei 1 . 8. Aufl. Gott., 1862. 

R. Stier, Neugeordnetes, Lehrgebaude der Hebr. Sprache. Lps., 1838. 2 Parts. 
D. G. W. Freitag, Kurzgef . Grammatik der Hebr. Sprache fur den Seoul- uad Uai- 

versitatsgebrauoh. Halle, 1835. 
Preiswerk, Grammaire Hebraique. Geneve, 1838. 8. 
H. Hupfeld, AusfuhrL Hebr. Grammatik. 1. ThL Cassel, 1841. 
Lib. Stengel, Hebr. Grammatik. Karlsruhe, 1841. 
J. Hymann, Anf angsgrunde der Hebr. Sprache. Frankf. a. 1L, 1858. Abo in French, 

Paris, 1852. 
H. Goldstein, Hebr. Sprachechuler. Ratio., 185&. 
J. B. Lobositz, Aua der Hebr. Grammatik. Prag., 1858. 
C. H. Bosen, Anleitung sum Erlernen der Hebr. Sprache, & Aufl. Freiburg L &, 

1884. 
G. Bickell, Grundriss der Hebraischen Grammatik. 2 Parts. Lpz., 1869-70. 
C. H. Clauss, Werth dee Hebr. Unterrichte fur das Gymnasium. Dread., 1858. 

A. Muller, Hebr. Schulgrammatik. Halle, 1878, 

B. Stade, Lehrb. der Hebr. Grammatik. 1 Th. Lpz., 1879. 

A. Berliner, Beitrage zur Hebr. Gram, in Talmud u. Midraseh. BerL, 1879. 

2. Elementary Textbook*. 

• W. Gesenius, Hebr. Lesebuch. Halle, 1814. Latest (10th) ed. (by Heiligstedt). 

Lpz., 1878. 
S. W. Wirthgen, Materialien zur praktischen Einubung der Hebraischen Spracae 

Lps., 1825. 
J. F. Bottcher, Hebrfiisohes Elementarbueh fur Sohulea. Dread., 1826. 
G. Bruckner, Hebraisches Lesebuch fur Anf anger und Geubtere. Lpz., 1844. 3. Aol 

1868. 
G. H. Setter, Elementarbueh der Hebraischen Sprache. Lpz., 1846. 8. Aufl., 1861. 

C. Schwarz, Hebr. Lesebuch mit Beziehung auf Ewakfs Hebr. Sprachlehre fur An- 

f anger. Lpz., 1847. 
H. Leeser, Hebr. Uebungsbuch. Goesfeld, 1853. 
C. L. Ft. Mezger, Hebraisches Uebungsbuch fur Anf anger. Lpz., 1855; 8. Aol, 

1878. 
Stier, Hebraisches Vocabularium zum Schulgebrauch. Lps., 1859. 
W. A Hollenberg, Hebr. Schulbuch. 8. Aufl., Berlin, 1878. 
Schick, Hebraisches Uebungsbuch. 1. ThL Die Formenlehre. Lpz., 1861. 

8. Lexicon*. 1 

* W. Gesenius, Hebraisch-deutsohes Handworterbuch fiber die Schriften des A T. mit 
Eiuschluss der Ohald. Wdrter. Lpz., 1810-12. 2 Bde. 

Hebr. und Chaldaisches Handworterbuch uber das A T. Lpt, 1815. 7. Ani. 

v. F. E. C. Dietrich. 1868. 
Lexicon manuale Hebr. et Chald. in V. T. libros. Post edit germ, tertiam Ut- 

me elaboravit, etc, Lips., 1838 ; ed. alt. ab A. Th. Hoffmanno reeegn,, 1847. 

1 Older works toy J. Buxtorf (1607, 1654), J. Gocoejus (1669, 1774), J. Ch. Wolf, (HW)i ®°* 
(1727), Bimonls (1752), Castelll (1784). 
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• O. B. Winer, Simonis lexicon manuale Hebr. et Chald. Eichhomii curas denno casti- 

gavit, etc laps., 1828. 
OrellL Die Hebraischen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit Lpz., 1371. 
Rys^DieSynonyinadeaWa^ ^ 

1872. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
L./K&rw Grammars and Chrestomathies. 

Ball, 0. J. The Merchant Taylor's Hebrew Grammar. The Formal Principles of 

Hebrew Grammar, as understood by modern Scientists, stated iu a manner suited 
to beginners. 8yo. London, 1882. 
Bowman, T. A New, Easy, and Complete Hebrew Course. Part L Edinburgh. 
Craik, Henry. Principia Hebraica. The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. In 24 

large folio Tables. Folio. London, 1882. 
Crawford, F. J. Hor» Hebraic©. 16mo, pp. 191. London, 1868. (Hebrew preaxes.) 
Davidson, Prof. Introductory Hebrew Grammar. 4th ed.,8vo, pp. viii, 198. Edinb., 1880. 
Deutsch, Solomon. A Key to the Pentateuch Explanatory of the Text and the Gram- 
matical Forms. Part I. Genesis. 8vo. New York, 1871. 
A New Practical Hebrew Grammar, with Hebrew-English, and English-Hebrew 

Exercises, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy. 8vo. New York, 1868. 
Ewald, Heinrich. Introductory Hebrew Grammar. Translated by J. F. Smith, 8vo, 

pp. 279. London, 1870. 
Syntax of the Hebrew Language of the Old Testament. From the 8th German 

ed. 8vo, pp. viii, 328. Edinburgh, 1879. 
Gesenius, William. Hebrew Grammar. Translated by Benjamin Davis, LL.D., from 

Roediger's ed., thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, on the Basis of the Latest ed. 

of Prof. E. Kautzsch, D.D., and from other recent authorities, by Edward C. 

Mitchell, D.D. 8vo, pp. xxxiii, 428. Andover, 1880. 
Green,W.H. Elementary Hebrew Grammar. 12mo, pp. viii, 194. 2d rev. ed. N.Y, 1872. 
Ealisch, M. M. A Hebrew Grammar with Exercises. In two Parts. 8vo, pp. xr, 

874, and xvi, 824. London, 1862-8. 
Leathes, Stanley. Practical Hebrew Grammar, with the Hebrew Text of Genesis i-vi, 

and Psalms i-vi. Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. Post 8vo, London, 1868. 
Mitchell, Alexander. The Book of Jonah. Analyzed, Translated, and the Accents 

named ; being an Easy Introduction to the Hebrew Language. 8vo. London, 1882. 
Mitchell, E. C. A Concise Statement of the Principles of Hebrew Grammar. For 

the Use of Teachers. 8vo, paper. Andover. 
Nordheimer, Isaac A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 

212, 879. New York, 1842. 
Strong, James. Epitome of Hebrew Grammar. 8vo, pp. 80. Published by the 

Author, at Madison, N. J., 1875. 
Sfuart, Moses. Course of Hebrew Study for Beginners. Vol. II. Bds. Andover, 1880. 
The Study of the Hebrew Vowel Points. Parts I, II. A series of Exercises in very 

large Hebrew type, printed upon writing paper, with space between the lines for 

the addition in manuscript of Vowel Points and Accents. 4to. London, 1882. 
Tregelles, S. P. The Heads of the Hebrew Grammar. 8vo, pp. viii, 126. London, 1852. 

Hebrew Reading Lessons. 8vo, pp. vi, 70. London. 

Vibbert, W. H. A Guide to Reading the Hebrew Texts ; for the Use of Beginners 

12mo, pp. viii, 67. Andover, 1862. 
Wolf, J. R. A Practical Hebrew Grammar. 8vo, pp. xiv, 204. London, 1852. 
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2. Hebrew Lexicons. 
Davies, Benjamin. A Compendious and Complete Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to 

the Old Testament ; with an English-Hebrew Index. Carefully revised by J5. C. 

Mitchell 8yo, pp. xxxii, 752. Andover, 1879. 
Davidson, B. The Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, consisting of an Alpha- 
betical Arrangement of every Word and Inflection contained in the Old Testament 

Scriptures, precisely as they occur in the Sacred Text. 2d ed., 4to, pp. 877 

Loudon. 
Fuerst, Julius. A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament 3d ed. 

Improved and Enlarged. Translated by Samuel Davidson, D.D. Royal 8vo, pp. 

1647. London, 1867. Improved and enlarged, 1871. 
Gesenius, William. Hebrew Lexicon. Translated and edited with Additions and 

Corrections, by S. P. Tregelles. 4to. London, 1846-52. 
A Hebrew and English Lexicon to the Old Testament, including the Biblical 

Chaldee. Translated by Edward Robinson. 20th ed., 8vo, pp. ix, 1 160. New York. 
Potter, Jos. L. An English-Hebrew Lexicon, being a complete Verbal Index to 

Gesenius's Hebrew Lexicon, as Translated by Prof. Edward Robinson. Svo, 

Boston, 1872. 
Wilson, William. An English Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon and Concordance, by 

Reference to the Original Hebrew. 2d ed. Carefully revised. 4to. London, 

1866. 

THE REMAINING SEMITIC DIALECTS. 

A familiar acquaintance with other Semitic languages is neces- 
sary for a learned examination of the Hebrew, and for the exposi- 
tion of certain parts of the Old Testament, and is useful in many 
respects to the New Testament exegete and the scientific theologian; 
but it cannot be required that every Christian theologian, as such, 
should possess it to its full extent. 

On the importance of treating the Hebrew in connexion with 
a knowledge other Semitic dialects compare the preceding section, 
of the chaldee, At this point, however, scientific philology must serve 
aw^usefSi^to tne purposes of theology ; and for such purposes a thor- 
the theologian, ough acquaintance with the Hebrew, as facilitated by 
the lexical and grammatical labors of other minds, is fully adequate. 1 
There always will and must be individuals whose inclinations and 
talents will urge them onward in the path of inquiry ; but here 
again "one thing will not do for all," and it is certainly more 
desirable that a definite knowledge of the Hebrew be secured, than 
that too many studies be engaged in at the same time. The chief 
interest for Old Testament exegesis attaches to the Chaldee, which, 
however, has been incorporated with Hebrew lexicology (by Ge- 

1 The Christian theologian cannot choose otherwise than to make Christianity the 
central object of his studies. This is historically rooted in the East (though we 
should scarcely terra it a purely Oriental phenomenon) ; but its true home and life- 
fevelopment have been found in the West. 
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genius), in so far as it enters into the language of the Bible. The 
Syriac is useful for the study of the Syriac version (the Peshito), 
and also for New Testament exegesis, besides being an available 
help for the Church historian (comp. Ecclesiastical philology, infra). 
This applies also to the Arabic, aside from its philological value for 
comparison with the Hebrew. In this way, however, the circle 
might be infinitely extended, for it cannot be denied that, on the 
one hand the Rabbinical, on the other the Oriental languages in their 
further manifestations through the Indian (Sanscrit and Prakrit), 
the Old Persic (Zend-language), the Chinese, etc., will also yield 
fruit which possesses value. Our concern is, however, primarily 
with what may be justly required, and this is and must continue to 
be the Hebrew, 1 together with the language of the New Testament 
originals. 

SECTION X. 

THE HELLENISTIC-GREEK LANGUAGES — THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF 

THE NEW TESTAMENT SCBIPTUBES. 

S. Beiias, articles flellenlsten und HeUenlsttaches Idiom In Herzog's Encykl., v, p. 701, *qq. 
While an acquaintance with Hebrew is requisite for the study of 
the Old Testament and also of the New, it is yet not sufficient, even 

1 Comp. Schleiermacher, Darstellung, etc., § 181. With regard to the necessary 
aids for the study of the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic comp. Danz, Encykl., p. 184-190, 
and Winer, Handbuch der theol, Lit. p. 124, sq. (2 ed., 1838-40; 3d ed., 1842). Val- 
uable aids for the study of the Syriac are, the grammars by Uhlemann (Berlin, 1829, 
3d ed., 1857) and A. G. Hoffmann (Halle, 1827; revised ed. by A. Merx, ibid., 1867)| 
and the chrestomathies by Roediger (Halle, 1388) and Kirsch (publ. by Bernstein, 
Leips., 1886-41); for the Samaritan, Uhlemann (Leips., 1887); for the Chaldee, Bux- 
torf (Lexicon chald., etc., Leips., 1866), Levy (Chald. Worterbuch, 2 parts, Leips., 
1867-68), Winer, Grammatik (2d ed., Leips., 1842) and Lesebnch (1825, 2d ed., 1864)) 
JuL Fuerst, (Leips., 1835, 2d ed., 1864), Luzzatto (Element! grammatical^ Padova, 
1865, German by Kruger, Brealau, 1878), and the chrestomathy by Kaerle, 1852; for 
the Arabic, Tychsen (Gott, 1828), Ewald (Leips., 1831 and 1888), Schier (Grammaire 
Arabe, Paris, 1849), 0. P. Oaspari (Leips., 1859), Preytag's Arabic-Latin Lexicon 
abridged ed. for beginners, (Halle, 1837, 4to.) and the chrestomathies by Kosegarten 
(Leips., 1828) and Arnold (Halle, 1853); for the Phoenician, Schroder, Die Phonicische 
Sprache (Halle, 1869); for the Coptic, the grammars by Schwartz (1850) and Uhle- 
mann (Leips., 1853.) On the Semitic languages generally see Ernst Renan, Histoire 
genemle et systeme compare* des langues Semitiques, Paris, 1855, 2d ed., 1868, vol. i. 

Other works are : Longfield, Introduction to Chaldee (London, 1859); Riggs, Man- 
ual of the Chaldee Language (New York, 1858); Davidson, Analytical Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lexicon (London and New York); Uhleman. Syriac Grammar, translated by 
Hutchinson (New York) ; Henderson, Syriac Lexicon to the New Testament (London 
and New York); Nichols, Samaritan Grammar, (London and New York); Catafego, 
Arabic Dictionary (London and New York) ; Wright, Arabic Grammar (London and 
New York). .All of BagBter's Elementary Arabic, Chaldee, Samaritan, and Syriac 
books are useful. 
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when supplementing a knowledge of classical Greek, to meet the 
demands of the New Testament exegete, whose work requires in ad- 
dition that attention should be given to the elements of language 
which mediate between the two and upon which the phraseology of 
the New Testament is based. 

The New Testament was written in Greek ; but it is now genet* 
The language ally conceded that the language of its authors is not pure 
^0tament N not ® ree ^ m either a lexical or grammatical view. 1 This, 
pare Greek. however, is merely a negative statement ; and the mere 
collecting of Hebrew fragments yields no profitable result. The 
recognition of the Hebraistic character of the language of the New 
Testament would naturally cause many expressions, such as a " con- 
suming fire," a "child of death," etc., to be explained as Hebraisms, 
which occur in all languages as figurative forms of speech. The 
essential thing required is that the transition from the Hebrew to 
the Greek (from die Oriental to the Occidental) mode of thought 
and speech be clearly apprehended, a subject which directs attention 
to the Alexandrian period as being the point of transition between 
The New Tee- the East and the West. The ordinary Greek (jcotvq) 

ba^on^SS of the later P eriods forms the basis of New Testament 
later Greek. idiom, which, however, receives a peculiar colouring 
from the admixture of Jewish-Hellenistic elements, for which 
reason it will be found profitable to study especially the Alex- 
andrian version of the Old Testament (the LXX), the Apocrypha, 
Philo, and Josephus, in addition to authors who employ the common 
dialect (Polybius, Plutarch, Artemidorus). It is to be remembered, 
however, that as the New Testament opened a new spiritual world 
to view, it was also obliged to create a specifically Christian lan- 
guage, and that many expressions (e. g. y efyjvrj vplv, etc.) possessed 
a larger and deeper meaning in the Christian than in the ordinary 
usage. Three elements are consequently to be distinguished in the 
language of the New Testament, 9 the Greek, the Jewish, and the 



>le as this matter is, an erroneous conception of the doctrine of inspiration 
has led to much controversy, concerning which see Moras. Across, herm, T. I. ; Winer, 
Grammatik, § 1. M The presumption of a former age that no imperfection can be 
acknowledged in the New Testament language because the Scriptures came forth from 
the Holy Ghost, has, itself being false, led to the adoption of erroneous maxims which 
unhappily still exist and exert their influence." Schleiermacaer, Hermeneut, p. 131. 
Examples of such influence are afterward given. The work by Joachim Jungius on 
the original language of the N. T. (1637, republished by Geffeken in 1863) affords t 
recent illustration. 

* " The Hellenistic idiom in the Jewish period and sphere bore the character of a slav- 
ish translation; in the Christian it became independent and entered into the formation 
of a language, without on that account renouncing its nativity." Reuse, L c> 
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Christian (comp. the first paragraphs of de Wette's Einleitung and 
Schleiermacher's Hermeneutik, p. 27). A different meaning, too, 
was acquired by Greek words in the New Testament, from that 
which attached to them in the classical language, e. g., New mmatag 
ranetyodH>oovvrj % humility, which the ancient Grecian would s*™a ^ the 

, . .- v j. •■. . . , N. T. to some 

understand to signify baseness of disposition (comp. current Greek 
rarruvwpQovBiv in Arrian's Epict.), and the petition in wonto * 
the Lord's prayer, <fyec fyuv rd d^eik^fui^a fy&v (Matt, vi, 12), 
which he would regard as a request for the remission of a pecuniary 
debt. The language of the New Testament varies, moreover, with 
the different writers. Some Hebraize more than others New Testa- 
— Luke and theauthor of the Epistle to the Hebrews least J£^ wiSuie 
of all — some possess greater facility in the use of the cur- writers. 
rent Greek (St. Paul) than others (Peter and James), and in the 
specifically Christian field each of them employed a class of words 
which harmonized with his own modes of thought (Atfyoc, £wij, 0ft? 
with St. John, niorig, dticaioovvT), x<*W with St. Paul, irtorif with St. 
James, in a meaning different from that of St. Paul, etc.). Such 
differences, furthermore, are not confined to the lexical department ; 
the grammatical form, both in etymology and syntax, also varies in 
many respects from the classical forms, & p., Luke xxiv, 15, iyevero 
kw rp fyuXeiv airrofy koX ovtyfruv, where the Greek would require 
the genitive absolute, or Luke xx, 11, npoo&tero iripilxu, (rhvh *pr) 
for tt&Xiv hrefi\j}ev y etc. The use of the prepositions kv, tic, /cord, is 
a further illustration (e. g., 6c U iri<rreto$, for cl morevovreg, etc.). 

Bbiev Historical Sketch. 

The first to bring together the grammatical peculiarities of New 
Testament diction was the philologist Solomon Glas- History of the 
sius (f 1656) of Jena, in his Philologia sacra. Cas- %*£££ J* 
per Wyss, Professor of Greek at Zurich (fl659), Newitstament 
followed with his Dialectologia sacra (1650), in which Gpeek - 
still greater attention was bestowed on the peculiarities of the 
New Testament. George Pasor, Professor of Greek at Pranecker 
(f 1697), published a small lexicon of the New Testament, and 
left a grammar which was published by his son, Matthias, pro- 
fessor at GrOningen. Pasor continued to be the standard during 
an extended period, in which only isolated attempts at observation 
were made. Ph. H. Haab attempted to provide a suitable work 
in his Hebr.-griechisch. Grammatik f. das N. T., Tub., 1815, but 
without success. Winer established New Testament grammar on 
scientific principles, and elevated it to the rank of a theological 
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and philological science, since when praiseworthy researches, in- 
cluding special branches, have been made. A translation of Winer 
was made from the first edition by Professors Stuart and Robinson 
(Andover, 1825). A translation of the seventh edition revised by 
Luneman has also been issued by Professor J. Henry Thayer (An- 
dover, 1869). The same American editor has prepared a revised 
translation of Alexander Buttman's Grammar of New Testament 
Greek (Andover, 1873). Thomas Sheldon Green is the author of 
a brief Grammar of the New Testament (London, 1862). Profes- 
sor Stuart, of Andover, prepared a Grammar of the New Testa- 
ment Dialect which is deserving of nonorable mention (Andover ; 
also in Clark's Biblical Cabinet, Edinburgh, 1835). Planck's Sa- 
cred Philology and Interpretation was translated by Professor 
Samuel H. Turner, of the Protestant Episcopal Seminary, of New 
York (republished in Clark's Biblical Cabinet, Edinburgh, 1834). 
t>r. Edward Robinson's Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament, originally based on Wahl's Clavis, but recast and made 
an original work, carefully traces the differences between classical 
and New Testament usage. But most valuable for the student 
is Cremer's Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek 
(3d English ed., Edinburgh, 1880). It traces the words which 
are distinctive of the New Testament from the classics to the Sep- 
tuagint, and thence on " till they reach the fullness of New Testa- 
ment thought." 

1. Grammars of Nero Testament Language. 
• B. G. Winer, Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, als sichere Grund- 
lage der Neutestamentlichen Exegese. Lpz., 1822. 7. ed. v. G. Lunemann, 1867. 
J. C. W. Alt, Grammatica linguae Graecae, qua N. T. scriptores usi sunt. Halae, 1829. 
f J. Th. Beelen, Grammatica Graecitatis N. T. Lovanii, 1857. 
Alex. Buttmann, Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs, in Aw^lilnag 

an Ph. Buttmanns griechische Grammatik bearbeitet. Berlin, 1859. 
S. C. Schirlitz, die Hellenistischen, besondera Alexandriniachen und sonst schwierigen 
Verbalformen im griechischen N. Testamente. For schools and private study. Ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, and grammatically elucidated. Erfurt, 1862. 

Grundziige der Neutestamentlichen Gracitat Nach den beaten Queilen fur 

Studirende der Theologie u. Philologie. Giessen, 1861. 

Anleitung zur Kenntniss der Neutestamentlichen Grundspraehe, zugleich als 

Griechische Neutestamentliche Schulgrammatik fur Gymnasien. Erfurt, 1863. 
C. H. Lipsius, Grammatische Untersuchungen, uber die biblische Gracitat, herausge- 
geben yon R. A. Lipsius. Lpz., 1863. 

2. Concordances and Lexicons. 1 
Erasmi Schmidii, rafiielov ruv rfa koivtk Sia&rJKw A^fewv s. concordance omnium 
vocum N. T. (Viteb., 1638) ; new ed. by E. a Cyprian (Goth., 1717), wd Glasg., 

« Older worta by G. Pasor 0681, 1735), Stock (1725, 1758), Mintert (1788), Simonis (17W). J. F. 
Fischer (Proluss., etc 1772), Kypke (Vocab. Lips* 1795). 
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1819; latest ed. ("nunc sec. entices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 

emendatae, auctae, roeliore ordiae dispositae ") by G. H. Bruder. Lips., 1853. 

2 partt, 4. ed. 8. Lips., 1867. 
Schmoller, Taftuiov ttjc koivtk diadrfKtfC eyxetol6tov y od. Handooncordanz zuiu Griech- 

ischen N. Testament (548 S. 16), Stuttg., 1869. 
Chr. Schoettgen. Novum Lexicon graeco-lat in N. T. Poet J. T. Krebs., rec. aux. 

6. L. Spohn. Hal., 1819. . 
J. F. Schleusner, Nov. Lex. gr.-lat in N. T. Lips., 1792, (1801, 1808,) 1819. 2 voll. 

* Chr. Abr. Wahl, Clavis N. T. philologica usibus scholarum et juvenum theologiae 

studiosorum accommodata. Lips., 1822, 1848. 2 voll. 

• C. 6. Bretschneider, Lexicon manuale gr.-lat. in libros N. T. Lips., 1824. Edit 8., 

1840. 

Ch. G. Wilke, Lexicon graeco-latinum in libros N. T. Dresdae, 1889, 1840. 2 voll 
Edit. 2., ibid., 1850. 

S. C. Schirlitz, Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch zum N. T. Giessen, 1851. 2 ed., 

' 1858. 3 ed., ibid., 1868. 

E. F. Dalmer, Lexicon breve graeco-latinum ad voces et vocabula librorum N. T. ex- 
plicanda concinnatum. Gothae, 1859. 

Ch. G. Wilkii, Clavis N. T. philologica usibus scholarum et juvenum theologiae studi- 
osorum accommodata. Quern librum ita castigavit et emendavit, ut novum opus 
haberi possit, C. L. W. Grimm. Lips., 1862-1868. 

H. Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Wdrterbuch der Neutestamentlichen Gracitat 
Gotha, 1866 ; 2d ed., 1872. 

3. Other Philological Helps for Explaining the New Testament. 
J. Vorst, De Hebraismis N. T. commentarius, cur. J. F. Fischer. Lips., 1778. 
Lamb. Bos, Exercitatt. philologicae, in quibus N. T. loca nonnulla ex profanis auctori- 

bus illustrantur. Franeq., 1700, 1718. 
J. Alberti, Observatt. philol.-crit in sacros N. T. libros. Lugd., 1714. 
G. D. Kypke, Observatt sacrae in N. T. libros. Vratisl., 1755. 2 voll. 
G. Baphel, Annotatt in N. T. ex Xenoph. (Ham., 1709), Polybio et Arriano (ibid., 1715) 

et Herodoto (Luneb., 1781) collectae ; nunc in unum corpus redactae. Lugd., Bat, 

1747. 2 voll. 
Jac. Eisner, Obss. sacrae in N. T. libros. Traj. ad Rhen., 1728. 
E. Palairet, Observatt. phil.-crit. in sacros N. T. libros. Lugd., Bat, 1752. 
K. H. Lange, Spec. obss. philol. in N. T. ex Luciano potissimum et Dion. Halic. Lub., 

1782. 
Cap. F. Munthe, Obss. philologicae in sacros N. T. libros ex Diodoro Siculo collectae. 

Hafn. et Lips., 1755. 
J. B. Ott, Excerpta ex Flav. Josepho ad N. T. illustr. cura Havercamp. Lugd., Bat, 

1741. 
C. F. Loesner, Obss. ad N. T. e Philone Alexandrine Lips., 1777. 
A. F. Kuehn, Spicil. Loesn. obss. ad N. T. e Philone. Lips., 1785. 
J. T. Krebs, Obss. in N. T. e Flavio Josepho. Lips., 1755. 
K. L. Bauer, Philologia Thucydideo-Paulina. Hal., 1773. 
C. G. Kuinoel, Observatt. ad N. T. ex libris apocr. N. T. Lips., 1794. 

Other matter of this sort taken from Plutarch by v. Seelen (1719); from Polyb. by 
Kirchmaier (1725); from Aristophanes by Eckhard (1738); from Euripides by Lange 
(1734) ; from Diog. Laert by Richter (1739); from Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, by 
Porschberger (1744); from Callimachus by Peucer (1751); from Musaeus by Ado. 
long (1756) ; from Homer by Bellermann (1785). 
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On the method as a whole : — 
K. B. Hauff, uber den Gebrauch Grieoh. Profansoribenten zur Erlauterung dee N. T. 

Lpz., 1706. 
C. G. Gersdorf, Beitrage zur Sprachoharakteristik der neutestamentiichen Schrift 

steller. Bd. 1. Lpz., 1816. 
J. D. Sohulze, Der Schrif tstellerisehe Oharakter and Werth dee 4 Petrus, Judas, mid 

Jacobus. Weissenf., 1802. Lpz., 1811. 

Der schriftstelleriscbe Oharakter nnd Werth dee Johannes. Weissenf., 1808. 

. Lpz., 1811. 
WUke, Die neutestamentliche*Rhetorik. Ein Seitenstuck zur Grammatik des neotes- 

tamentL 3prachidioms. Dresden u. Leipzig, 1848. 
Lasonder, De linguae Paulinae idiomate. 2. Partt Traj. ad Rhen., 1866. 

TEXT-BOOKS IN GREEK. 

1. Cheek Grammar*. 

Buttmann, Alexander. A Grammar of the New Testament Greek, with numerous 

Additions and Corrections by the Author. By J. H. Thayer. 8vo, pp, xvi, 474. 

Andover, 1873. 
Greek Students' Manual, The, containing: L A Practical Guide to the Greek Testa- 

ment II. The New Testament, Greek and English. HI. A Greek and English 

Lexicon to the New Testament. F'cap, 8vo, pp. 676. London, 1868. 
Greek New Testament, Hand-Book to the Grammar of, with Tocabulary and the 

chief New Testament Synonymes. 8vo. London. 
Green, T. S. A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect 8vo, pp. viii, 244. 

London. 
Jelf , W. E. A Grammar of the Greek Language. 8d ed., enlarged and improved. 

2 vols., 8vo, pp. 617, 700. Oxford, 1861. 
Middleton, Thos. F. The Doctrine of the Greek Article, applied to the Criticism 

and Illustration of the New Testament. New ed., 8vo. London, 1855. 
Stuart, Moses. A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. 8to, pp, 812. Andover, 

1846. 
Trollope, William. A Greek Grammar to the New Testament, and to the Common 

or Hellenic Diction of the Later Greek Writers. 8vo, pp. 257. London, 1841. 
Winer, George Benedict A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament 7th 

ed., enlarged and improved by Gottlieb Lunemann. Revised and authorized 

translation. 8vo, pp. xviii, 728. Andover, 1877. 

2. Greek Lexicons. 

Analytical Greek Lexicon to the New Testament, The. 4to, pp. 490. London, 1868 ; 
also New York. 

An Etymological Vocabulary of all the words in the Greek New Testament 8vo, pp. 
224. London, 1882. 

A Practical Guide to the Greek New Testament Designed for those who have no 
knowledge of the Greek language. 8vo. London, 1882. 

Cremer, Hermann. Biblico-Theological Lexicon of the New Testament Greek, Trans- 
lated from the 2d German ed. 4to, pp. viii, 608. Edinburgh, 1878. 8d En- 
glish ed., 1880. 

Greenfield's Greek lexicon to the New Testament. 8vo. London, 1882. 

Robinson, Edward. A Greek and English Lexicon to the New Testament New ed, 
royal 8vo, pp. xii, 804. New York, 1878. 
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Sehlensner, J. F. Notos Thesaurus FhUologico-Oriticus, sive Lexicon in LXX. et 
Beliquos Interprets Graecos, ac Scriptores Apocryphos Veteris Testament!, etc. 
2 vols., 8vo. Glasgnae, 1824. 

Sophocles, B. A A Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods. From 
B. C. 146 to A D. 1100. 4to, pp. 1202. Boston, 187a 

8. Greek Synonym**. 
Synonymes of the New Testament, and Disquisitions on Various Grammatical and 

Philological Subjects. By John Aug. Henry Tittmann, D.D. Edinburgh, 1887. 
Trench, R. C. Synonymes of the New Testament 12mo, pp. 250. New York, 1854. 

2d part, 12mo, pp. 214, 1866. 9th ed., 8vo, pp. xxx, 405. London, 1880. 
Webster, William, Syntax and Synonymes of the Greek Testament. 8vo. London, 

1864. 

SECTION XL 

THE PRACTICAL SCIENCES AUXILIARY TO EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY — BIB- 
LICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Oomp. Schlelermacher, § 140, 8qq. ; Herzog, Enoykl., 1, p, 411. 

A knowledge of the historical, physical, geographical, statistical, 
and politico-economical conditions under which a work ^ ^ 
was written, is the indispensable means for any expla- Bit>ucaiarch»- 
nation of its matter intended to be at all exhaustive, in olog7> 
like manner as grammatical proficiency is necessary for the inter- 
pretation of its language. For this reason the range of Biblical 
studies includes a scientific investigation of the history of the Jew- 
ish people and their relations to other nations, the constitution of 
their State, their politico-economical and ecclesiastical arrangements, 
etc., the geography of Palestine and other Eastern countries as well 
as of all countries referred to in the Bible, and the natural products 
of these regions, together with the corresponding industries and the 
manner of life and the customs of their inhabitants. All of this is 
comprehended under the vague title of Biblical archaeology — a 
branch which is, in one point of view, preparatory to exegesis, but 
in another results from exegesis. 

It may be held that the science of language is itself a branch of 
archaeology ; for it certainly belongs to archaeology to ^ fmm ^ 
ascertain the spoken and written language of a people, cnaoiogy too 
In an inverse direction archaeology must be included in naiTOW - 
the domain of language, inasmuch as the lexicon is obliged to explain 
a multitude of terms by means of archaeological and geographical 
inquiries (proper names, technical terms, e. g. y Sntt, nai, jro, nruo, 
etc.). Strictly speaking, however, the term archaeology is too nar- 
row, because matters relating to physical geography and natural 
history (physica sacra), with all else of a similar nature, are not 
included in archaeological inquiry. The manners and customs 
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of the East have, moreover, undergone so little change in many 
respects, that descriptions of travel in our own day frequently 
throw light upon statements of the Bible ; and this feature likewise 
cannot be assigned to the departmentof historical archaeology, but 
must be classed with statistical and ethnographical knowledge, 1 

Biblical arch»ology, on the other hand, includes more than Jew- 
Archsoiogyin- ish and Hebrew antiquities. It cannot even be restrict- 
San* Hebrew e( * * n * t8 researches to tne East alone, especially as re- 
antiqutties. gards the New Testament, for whose exposition it is 
necessary that " the historical apparatus should embrace a knowledge 
of the spiritual and civil conditions of all the regions in and for 
which the New Testament Scriptures were composed." * This in- 
volves a thorough familiarity with the state of the Roman world 
from Augustus to Domitian, and of the state of the Jewish people 
in this period, Josephus being the principal source for the latter 
information. A broader inquiry would include the range of ideas 
prevalent at this time, though it cannot always be determined 
whether ideas, drawn, for instance, from the rabbins, were actually 
current in the time of Christ, or belong to a later age instead. In 
this direction archaeological inquiries lead back, as Schleiermacher 
has remarked," to the domain of apologetics. 

The Old Testament must always be the principal source for Bib- 
lical Archaeology, 4 and consequently the science is compelled to 
move in a kind of circle, archaeological knowledge being needed for 
a thorough understanding of the Bible, while that knowledge re- 
ceives further additions from a prof ounder study of the Scriptures. 
The Bible thus becomes at one time the object and at another the 
means of archaeological research, while this research is sometimes a 
preparation for exegesis and again its result. Archaeology may 
consequently be reckoned among the auxiliaries to exegetical theol- 
ogy, or be classed as a product of exegetical studies with historical 
theology, in proportion as one or the other point of view prevails, 
classification A more careful distribution of the material of archaa- 
of the material ology will warrant its classification under: 
chJoio^^ 1. The geography of the Bible (on its importance to 
ograpby. Biblical exegesis, comp. the work by Furrer under that 

1 Comp. de Wette's Bibl. Archsol., § 1 and 2, where reference ia also made to the 
still more extended meaning of the word apxaioXoyla in Josephus and Dion. Halicar. 
Gesenius defines Biblical Archaeology to be " the science which makes us acquainted 
with the natural and social conditions of the peoples among whom the Scriptures orgra- 
ated and to whom they relate," (Hall., Encykl., x, 74), which is still correct in an 
empirical point of view. 

* Schleiermacher, g 141. * g 143, note. 4 Schleiermacher. g 141, note. 
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title, Zurich, 1871). The geography of Palestine 1 forms its cen- 
tral feature, but it is not confined to Palestine. It begins 
historically with the country in which the sources of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris are situated/the Asiatic highlands in the 
region of Ararat), and extends, in the Old Testament, over Egypt, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia* 1 New 
Testament geography extends its range farther into the West, 
the incidents of the New Testament record being located in Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, Greece, and Italy (Rome), in addition to those 
of which the scene was in Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. Ibpogra- 
phy, the description of remarkable places, especially of Jerusalem 
and the temple, forms a special element of this geography, for the 
study of which the records of ancient and modern travel render 
valuable aid. 

2. The Natural science of the Bible (Physica sacra), which is 
most intimately connected with its geography. The Natural science 
importance of securing a vivid idea of the natural (geo- oX toe Bible - 
ological, topographical, and climatic) conditions of the country is 
heightened by the fact that the religious thought of the Hebrews 
was closely related thereto, and that the most important features of 
revelation connect themselves with the natural scenery of the 
Orient. Man is an object of natural science, in the whole of his 
physical constitution, in proportion as he is moulded by natural con- 
ditions. This applies, among the rest, to the entire subject of dis- 
eases and their peculiar form in the East (leprosy). In proportion, 
however, as man becomes superior to nature and assumes a social 
character, the physical and anthropological element will become 
subordinate to the ethnographical. Hence :— 

3. Biblical Ethnography, the description of manners and customs, 
first of Eastern peoples, and then of the ancient world Biblical ra- 
in general. This involves the study (1) of man's relar nograpny. 
tion to nature (agriculture, herding cattle, hunting, and fishing) and 

1 This name was primarily applied to the country of the Philistines, in the south- 
western part of Canaan ; but it was subsequently given to the entire region embraced 
between the Jordan, the Mediterranean Sea, and Mt. Lebanon. Canaan (JJH3), derived 
from the fourth son of Ham, Gen. x, 6, was the older designation ; and it was also 
called the " land of Jehovah," the " land of promise," the " pleasant land." In later 
periods the name Judea denoted the entire country. The expression, u land of the 
Hebrews" (DipPR pK) occurs but once in the Bible, in Gen. xl, 15, and the designa- 
tion was not common until after the time of Josephus ($ 'E/?paluv *6pa). For addi- 
tional information see J. G. Muller, Die Semiten in ihrem Verhaltniss zu Chamiten 
und Japhetiten, Gotha, 1872. 

* In strictness, the extreme western limit would be the ancient Tarshish (Tartessus) ; 
but this appears only as an isolated point 
12 
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of his modes of preparing the raw materials provided by nature for 
his use (dwellings, clothing, ornaments, food, utensils, handicrafts, 
navigation, etc.) ; and (2) man's relations to society (social customs, 
marriage, domestic life, general intercourse ; journeys, hospitality, 
relations with strangers, war, and slavery). 1 Inasmuch, however, 
as such relations of ordinary life were, among the Hebrews, regu- 
lated by the law of the Theocracy, it becomes necessary to examine: 

4. The Biblical (Mosaic) legislation and political constitution 

~ ^ #Mwk with which the codes of laws and the constitutions of 

Structure of the # , 

Hebrew com- the other nations embraced within the range of the 
monweaith. Scriptural records are to be compared (the Roman law, 
consequently, in connexion with the New Testament). The consti- 
tution of the theocratic State and its laws, were, moreover, intimately 
connected with the system of worship, so that in this point of view 
also the religious feature forms the central object of theological 
study ; and Biblical archaeology must accordingly give a prominent 
place to: — 

5. The sacred institutions of the Hebrews (sacra) in comparison 
me religions yr ^° L t ^ ie ot ^ er religions of antiquity as mentioned in 
institutions of the Bible. Many writers have limited the idea of Bib- 
the Hebrews. jj Cft j ^^^oiQgj wholly to this branch of antiquities. 
It is usually subdivided into (l) The sacred places (the tabernacle, 
the temple, and, later, the synagogue); (2) the sacred seasons (the 
Sabbath, the new moons, the Hebrew feasts); (3) sacred and 
theocratic persons, the judges, prophets, priests, Levites, scribes; 
and (4) sacred usages, circumcision, sacrifice, anointings, purifica- 
tions, ceremonies, etc. The religions of non-Israelitish peoples and 
their polytheistic and nature- worship (worship of animals in Egypt, 
the worship of Baal, Astarte, and Moloch, witchcraft and divina- 
tion) must receive special attention inasmuch as the Israelites were 
constantly exposed to their influence. For the study of the New 
Testament the Graeco-Roman mythology is likewise important. 
Finally, the worship having taken art into its service (music and 
poetry among the Hebrews) and the religion having developed a 
theology, it becomes necessary to give attention to: — 

6. The sciences and arts of the Hebrews and the nations with 
Artandsdenee whom they came into contact. For the interpretation 
and ieH Sated of the P oet * cal sections of the Bible it is especially im- 
peopies. portant that the nature of Hebrew poetry and music be 

1 For this inquiry also travels are especially valuable. " You will find the reading 
of travels in the Bast, in which the life, manners, and customs of the nomads are de- 
scribed, and from which conclusions respecting these earlier times of innocence and 
strength may be drawn, to be the best commentary." Herder, Briefe, No. 3, p. 4*. 
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understood. The development of theology among the later Jews 
into Pharisaism and Sadduceeism, and into the Alexandrian phi 
losophy of religion (Philo), 1 belongs more appropriately to the 
history of Bible doctrines, but is nevertheless entitled to a place in 
this department also. 3 

The real task of the Biblical archaeologist will be to combine all 
these threads into an organic whole, through which runs the prin- 
ciple of a higher intelligent life ; to represent the Biblical matter 
both in its development in time and in its extension in space, as 
contrasted with contemporary ethnical facts, and thus to bring be- 
fore the mind of the inquirer a living picture in which the lights 
and shadows are accurately disposed.* 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The history of archaeology is rooted in the science itself. A circle 
History of Bib- " i 11 ™^ 6 ^ at tn k P * 1 ^ The Bible is the most ancient 
iicafl archaxtf- source for Hebrew and the related archaeologies of the 
og3r# East, and yet the exposition of the Bible requires ar- 

chaeological knowledge. We become acquainted with the Bible 

*Opp. ed. Mangey (Lond., 1742), 2 Tom. ; Pfeiffer (Erl., 1785-92, 1820) 5 Tom.; Ed. 
Tauchnitziana (Lips., 1851-58), 8 Tom. English version in Bonn's Ecclesiastical Library 
(Loud., 1854). Comp. J. G. Muller, Textkritik der Schriften des Philo, Basle, 1889, 4to. 

9 The Talmud (from TO?> tke doctrine), a collection of Jewish traditions, becomes a 
rich, though confused, source at this point. It consists of two parts, the Mishna, dat- 
ing in the second century A.D., and the Gemara, formed in the third century. The 
Babylonian Talmud, which was completed as late as the sixth century, must be dis- 
tinguished from the Jerusalem. On the editions comp. Winer, Handb. der Lit. i, p. 
623, and M. Pinner, Compend. des hierosolym. u. babyl. Talmud, with preface by Bel- 
lermann, BerL, 1882. Lightfoot, Schoettgen, Surenhusius, Wetstein, Meuschen, Danz, 
and others, have made extracts from the mass of the rabbinical literature. Comp. 
Winer, Chrestomathia talmndica et rabbinica, Leips., 1822 ; F. Nork, Rabbin. Quellen 
u. Parallelen zu N. T. Scriftstellern, Leips., 1839. Concerning the later Judaism see 
J. A. Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, Frankf., 1700, 2 vols., 4to, ; A. F. Gfrorer, 
das Jahrhundert des Heils, Stuttg., 1838, 2 vols.; S. Grunwald, Glaubens und Sitten- 
Lehre des Talmud. Heilbronn, 1854. 

* George remarks, in his work, Die Judischen Feste, pp. xii-xiv (see below, Litera- 
ture), " The tendency still prevails to regard Biblical Archaeology as a garner into 
which the separate grains may be brought, without attemping to combine them into a 
scientific whole, to which every individual object will sustain a definite and necessary 
relation. . . . Archaeology is the science which first opens to our view the real life of # 
a people, by placing before our eyes its conditions in all the different periods and sit- 
uations of its history. Its office is to point out all the features in that life in their neces- 
sary connexion, and thereby to explain one in the light of the others and each one in 
its principles. It is, so to speak, the interior of the various phenomena, which spring 
from it as from a root It is the complement of history, to which it stands related as 
the soul to its body, since it presents to view the conditions from which may be do* 
dnced the phenomena in the life of a people recorded by history." 
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through the Bible. In addition to the Bible, mention must be made 
of Josephus, the son of a Jewish priest (born A. D. ^ ^^^i 
37) and a Pharisee, an eye-witness and participant in writers on ar- 
the Jewish war (A.D. 70). He wrote a history of his cbffiol0 * y ' 
nation, extending down to the close of Nero's reign, in twenty 
books — Antiquitates Judaicae ; and also described the Jewish wars 
in seven books, besides treating of other matters. 1 For acquiring a 
knowledge of the country the study of Herodotus, Strabo (ii, 16), 
Ptolemy, Dio Cassius, Pliny (Hist. Nat., v, 13-19), Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, and others, is also useful. The beginnings of Bible geography 
were laid by the Christian Church historian Eusebius (in ^omasm the 
the fourth century) in his work Ilepi Tomicuv 'Ovoh&tuv nrst of Biblical 
kv tiJ #£/p Tpcuffi. This work was known only in the s 80 *™**" 31 ". 
translation by Jerome: Onomasticon urbium et locorum Scriptnrae 
Sacrae, until the Jesuit Bonfrere published it in 1659 (later editions 
by Clericus, 1707, Larsow and Parthey, 1862, Lagarde, 1870). The 
itineraries of Christian pilgrims are not without historical import- 
ance, though they contain much fabulous matter (the oldest is the 
Itinerarium Burdigalense, dating since 333), and this is especially 
true of the statements by crusaders, e. <?., William of Tyre, James 
de Vitri, etc. (the whole published in Bongars. Gesta Dei per 
Francos, Hanover, 1611, 2 vols.). The journey of Rabbi Benjamin 
of Tudela (1160-1173), a Spanish Jew, has again commanded at- 
tention in recent times (published in Hebrew and English by A. 
Asher, London and Berlin, 2 vols.). A more critical character be- 
longs to works of the sixteenth century. The Roman Catholic priest 
Chr. Adrichomius (f 1585), among others, published a description 
of Jerusalem in the time of Christ and a Theatrum terrae sanctae, 
with maps (Col. 1590), and the Reformed theologian S. Bochart 
(f 1667) laid the beginnings for a Bible geography in his Phaleg 
et Canaan, (1646, 1674) and of a Biblical natural history in his Hiero- 
zoicon (Lond., 1663, 1690). These were followed by the works of 
H. Reland (f 1718), Antiquitates sacrae veterum He- Geographical 
braeorum (Traj., 1708 and often), and Palaestina (1714); ^rTof u£ 
J. D. Michaelis, Spicilegium geographiae Hebr. (1769, isth century. 
1780), Mosaisches Recht (1770-1775, 6 vols.) and others. The 
numerous and predominantly scientific Travels, begun more than a 
century ago and still continued, have afforded much valuable in- 
formation. Of such works those by Berggren, Buckingham, Cha- 

1 Editions by Havercamp (Arost, 1726, 2 vols., fol.), Oberthur (Leips., 1782-85, 
3 vols.), Richter (Leips., 1825-27), Dindorf (Par., 1845-47, 2 vols., ed. Tauchnitziana 
Leips., 1850), Bekker (Leips., 1855-56, 6 vols.); also translated into English by 
Whiston, various editions. 
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teaubriand, Clarke, Hasselquist, Joliffe, Maundrell, Niebuhr, Po- 
cocke, Prokesch, Richardson, Seetzen, Shaw, Volney, 1 etc., belong 
writers on as- more or less to an earlier period. Of more recent works 
^^Jg 1 ^ we notice, J. E. Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien n. Palaes- 
tory. tina (with notes by Gesenius, Weimar, 1822-24, 2 vols.); 

A. Lamartine, Voyage en Orient, 1832-33 (Paris, 1835); G. H. v. 
Schubert, Reise in <L Morgenland (Erl., 1838-40, 3 vols.); E. Rob- 
inson, Biblical Researches, etc. (2d ed., 1856, 2 vols.), Physical Ge- 
ography of the Holy Land (1865); Tischendorf, Reise in den 
Orient (Leips., 1846, 2 vols.); Lynch, Narrative of Exploring Expe- 
dition to the Dead Sea (1849; 9th ed., 1854); and Official Report 
of expedition (1852, 4to.); Ph. Wolff, Reise, etc. (Stuttgart, 1849); 

F. A. Neale, Eight Years in Syria and Palestine (Lond., 1851, 2 vols.). 

G. H. van Senden, Het heilige Land, (Gorinch., 1851); Gossler, Pil- 
gerreise naoh Jerusalem (Paderb., 1852); J. S. Schiferle, Reise ins 
h. Land (Augsb., 1852, 2 vols.); F. J. Gehlen, Wanderung n. Jerusa- 
lem, (Mttnst, 1853); J. Hilber, Pilgerreise ins heU. Land (Inn- 
spruch, 1853); Plitt, Skizzen einer Reise n. d. heil. Lande (Carls- 
rphe, 1853); Schulz, Reise ins gel. Land 3 ed., Muhlheim, 1855); 
F. A Strauss, Sinai u. Golgatha, etc. (7 ed., Berl., 1857); Tobler, 
Denkblatter aus Jerus. (St. Gall, 1853) and Dritte Wanderung n. 
Palaest. (1859); K. Graul, Reise n. Ostindien, Part i, Palestine 
(Leips., 1854); de Saulcy, Voyage autour de la mer morte (Par., 
1853, 2 vols.); Delessert, Voyage aux villes maudites, etc. (Par., 
1853); M. Sachs, Stimmen vom Jordan (Berl., 1854); Leibetrut, 
Reisen. <L Morgenl, etc. (Hamb., 1854, new ed., 1858); Thomson, 
The Land and Book (1880 ; new ed., revised) ; Van de Velde, Journey 
through Syria and Palest. (1854, 2 vols.); Roroff, Reise n. Palaest. 
(Leips., 1862, 2 vols.); Bovet, Voyage en terre Sainte (4 ed., Par., 
1864); Furrer, Wanderungen durch Palaest. (Zurich, 1865); Lud- 
wig, Bethlehem in the Summer of 1864 (Berne, 1865); Petermann, 
Reisen in den Orient (Leips., 1865); Mac6do, P&erinage aux lieux 
saints (Paris, 1867); Riggenbach (Balse, 1873); Dean Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine (London, 1853; New York, 1870); E. H. Palmer, The 
Desert of the Exodus (London; also New York, 1872); J. L. Por- 
ter, Handbook for Syria and Palestine, (last London ed., 1875); 
Lieuts. Conder and Hitchen, Survey of Western Palestine: Memoirs 
of its Topography, Orography, Hydrography, and Archaeology; 

1 Oomp. Paulas, Bairnninng der merkwurdigsten Reisen in den (Men., Jena, 1792-94, 
7 Tola. Continued by Rink (Ednigsberg, 1801); Winer, Handb. & theol. Lit, p. 161. 
For New Test times see the imaginary journey, Helons Wallfart nach Jerusalem, 109 
Jahre tot der Geburt des Herrn, by Fr. Strauss, Elberfeld, 1820-28, 4 vols— an imi- 
Ution of the Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Oreoe. 
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6 vols., 4 to; 3 vols, yet to appear (London, 1881). See also Quar- 
terly Statements of Palestine Exploration Fund, London ; also the 
Egyptological and Assyriological researches of Bonomi, Botta, Bun- 
sen, Brugsch, Fergusson, Orotefend, Layard, Lepsius, Rawlinson, 
Reinisoh, TJnger, Seyffarth, Vaux, Geo. Ebers (Aegypten u. d. Btlch- 
er Mosis, etc. (vol. i, Leips., 1868), Schrader, Die Keilschriften u. d. 
Alte Testament (Oiessen, 1872), Smith, and others. The Phoenician 
studies of M5vers, Renan (1864), and others, and the numerous re- 
ports by missionaries stationed in the East, are likewise valuable in 
many respects. (Comp., too, the Ausland and the different geo- 
graphical magazines). 

Concerning the recently discovered " Moabite stone " recording 
the triumphs of the Moabite king Mesha (ninth century B.C.) comp. 
the works by N&ldeke, Schlottmann, K&mp^ Oinsburg, and others. 

1. Archaological works on the Bible of a general character. 1 

J. J. Bellermann, Handbuch der biblischen Literatur, comprising Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy, Chronology, Genealogy, History, Natural Philosophy and History, Mythology 
and History of Idolatries, Antiquities, History of Art, and Sketches of the Script- 
ural Writers. Erfurt, 1787-99, 4 vols. (Also published with separate titles.) 

f J. Jahn, Bibl. Archaologie. Wien, 1796-1805. 8 Bde., I. B<L, 2. Aufl., 1818. 2. Bd. t 
2. Aufl., 1825. 

Archaeologia blblica in compend. redacta. lb. 1805, 1814. 

f F. Ackermann, Archaeologia biblica breviter exposita. Vienna, 1826. 

E. F. E. Rosenmuller, Das alte und neue Morgenland oder Erlauterungen der hefl. 
Schrift aus der naturlichen Beschaffenheit, den Sagen, Sitten und Gebrauchen dee 
Morgenlandes. Lpz., 1818-20. 4 Bde., (in 6 Abth). 

Handbuch der bibl. Alterthumskunde. Lpz., 1823-81. 4 Bde. 

* G. B. Winer, BibL Realworterbuch, zum Handgebrauche fur Studierende Candidates, 

Gymnasiallehrer und Prediger. 8. Aufl. 1847, 1848. 2 Bde. 
E. W. Lohn, Bibl. Sachworterbuch zum Handgebrauch. 1884. 
0. G. Haupt, Bibl. Real- und Verbal-Encyklop&die. Quedlinb., 1828-27. 2 Bde. 
E. F. Eeil, Handbuch der biblischen Archaologie. Frankf., 1859. 
f Scholz, Die heiligen Alterthumer des Volkes Israel Regensb., 1868. 

* f Bonif. Haneberg, Die religiosen Alterthumer der Bibel. Munchen, 1869. 

* Bibellexikon, Realworterbuch zum Handgebrauch fur Geistliche und Gemeinde, 

publ. by Dan. Schenkel, in connexion with Bruch, Diestel, u. Dillmann. Bd. 1-4. 
Lpz., 1869-72. 

Hamburger, Real-Encylopadie for Bibel und Talmud. 1. Abth. Die Biblischen Arti- 
keL InSHeften. 1866-70. 

Herzog's Real-Encyklopaedie, contains a multitude of articles belonging to this de- 
partment (by Arnold, Eurtz, Ruetschi, Oehler, Vaihinger, and others). For popu- 
lar use we recommend 

H. Zeller, Biblisches Worterbuch fur das christliche Yolk ; an alphabetical handbook 

1 Older works : A. Calmet, dlctlonnalre Mstoriqoe, critique, chronolog., geogranh. et tttteral 
de la Bible. Par., 1790. 4 von. f. F. W. Hazel, bibl. Reallexlcon. Lpa^ 178S-8&. Bias. Ugo- 
nnl ( thesaurus antiquitatL sacrar. 1744-68. 84voll.f. 
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for the promotion of a knowledge of the Scriptures among all readers of the Bible, 

2d ed., Gotha, 1865-67, 2 rols. ; and also 

Biblische Alterthumer, published by the Cabrer Publication Society. New series, 

18?!. . . , 

2. Hebrew Antiquiiia. 1 

H. E. Warnekros, Entwurf der Hebr. Alterth. Weim., 1792-94; 8d revised ed., by 

A. G. Hofmann. Weim., 1832. 

G. L. Bauer, kurees Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Alterthumer d. A und N. T. Lpz., 1797. 

* W. M. L. de Wette, Lehrbuch der Hebr.-jiid. Archaologie, nebst einem Grundriss 

der Hebr.-jud. Geschichte. Lpz., 1814 ; 4. sehr verm. u. verb. Aufl. 1864. 
J. H Pareau, Antiquit Hebr. breviter descriptae. Traj. ad Rhen. 1817. 1828. 
f J. M. A. Scholz, Handbuch der Biblischen Archaologie. Bonn, 1884. 
f J. M. A?L6hnis, Das Land und Volk der alten Hebraer. Regensb., 1844. 
H. Ewald, Die Alterthumer des Volkes Israel. (Appendix to voL 2 of the Gesch. dee 

Volkes Israel) Gdtt., 1844. 2d ed. ibid. 1854. Comp. the review by Mezger in 

Stud, und Krit M 1853. 1. S. 138-204. 
J. L. Saalschutz, Archaologie der Hebraer, fur Freunde des Alterthums und mm Ge- 

brauche bei akadem. Vorl. Konigsb., 1855, 1856. 2 Bde. 
K. F. Keil, Handbuch der BibL Archaologie. 2d ed. Frankf., 1875. 

8. Sacred Antiquities (connected with church and religion in particular). 9 
G. L. Bauer, Besohreibung der Gottesdienstlichen Verfassung der alten Hebraer. 

Lpz., 1805, 1806. 2 Bde. 

* K. Ch. W. Bahr, Symbolik des Hebraischen Cultus. Heidelb., 1887-89. 2 Bde. 

J. F. L. George, Die altera judischen Feste; mit einer Kritik der Gesetzgebung des 

Pentateuch. BerL, 1835. 
Casar von Lengerke, Kanaan, Volks- und Religionsgeschichte Israels. 1. ThL Konigsb., 

1844. 
E. W. Hengstenberg, Die Opfer der h. Schrift BerL, 1852. (Reprinted from the 

Evang. KZ.) 
J. H. Kurtz, Beitrage zur Symbolik des alttest. Cultus. Lpz., 1851. 9 
B. Scholz, die Bib. Alterth. des Volkes Israel. Regensb., 1868. 
B. Haneberg, die relig. Alterth. der Bibel. Munchen, 1869. 
B. Schafer, die relig. Alterth. der Bibel. MOnster, 1878. 

With reference to the Mosaic Tabernacle, consult the works of Friederich (1841), 
Knobel (1868), Keil und Delitzsch (1861), Kamphausen und Fries (Stud, und Krit., 
1858-69), * W. Neumann (1861), and Riggenbach (1862; 2d ed. 1867); and with ref- 
erence to the Synagogues (in addition to Vitringa, infra, note '), Zunz, der Ritus des 
synagogischen Gottesdienstes geschichtl. entwickelt BerL, 1859. 

4. Sacred Geography.* 
E.F.E. Rosenmuller, Bibl. Erd- und Landerkunde (Part 1 of the Handb.). 
K. Ritter, Erdkunde (BerL, 1882-49). 15. ThL 1. Abth. 

» Older works by Waehner (1748, 2 vols.), Carpzov 0748), Iken (1783, 1764), Reland (17W.) 

• Older works : Goodwin (Moses et Aaron, 1618), Spencer (1688-1727), Vitringa (de synag. vet. 
Hhri III., 1606, 1726), Bau (1726). 

• on non-Israelitish religions : F. 0. Movers, die Religion der Phtalcier. Bonn, 1841. 2 Bde. 
F. Mooter, die Religion der Karthager. Kopenh M 1821. 4. Ibid., die Religion der Babylonler. 
Same, 1827. (Oomp. the History of Religion, appended to our paragraph on Church History.) 

4 With reference to the older geographical works and to Oriental Travels, oomp. the historical 
matter given above, and the Art. PaUtotina (by Arnold) in Herzog*s KncykU xi, p. 1 aqq- The 
fullest statement of the literature is given in Tobler, Bibllographla geographlca Palestine*. 
Lips., 1867. 
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C. F. Kldden,Landeskunde von Palastina. BerL, 1817. 

* Karl von Raumer, Palastina. Lpz., 1835. (To which is added, Der Zug der Israel- 
iten aus Aegypten nach Kanaan, 1837. With a map and contributions on the 
Geography of the Bible, 1843.) 4th ed., 1860. Coinp. the review by Gross in 
Stud. u. Krit, 1845. 

M. Russel u. J. B. Fraser, Landergemalde des Orients ; a. d. Engl, von A Diezmann 
u. J. SporschilL Pesth, 1840. 6 Bde. (Bd. 3, 4, das h. Land.) 

F. A. Arnold, Palastina. Halle, 1845. 

A. Knobel, Die Vdlkertafel der Genesis. Giessen, 1850. 

Ludw. Volter, Das heil. Land und das Land der Israelitischen Wanderung. (With a 

map of Palestine and Arabia Petrsea.) Stuttg., 1855. 2d ed., 1864. 
Bram, Israels Wanderung von Gosen bis zum Sinai. Elberfeld, 1859. 
Unruh, Zug der Israeliten aus Aegypten nach Kanaan. 1860. * 

G. Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai. Lpz., 1872. 

D. Korioth, Geogr. von Palastina. 2d ed. Freib., 1874. 
A. Driow, Jerusalem et la Terre Sainte. Limoges, 1877. 

Popular works: F. Bassler, Das heil. Land (Merseb., 1846; new ed., Lpz., 1856); 
P. W. Behrends, Kurze Beschreibung des h. Landes (Helmst., 1829); 0. Beiling, Der 
christl. Fiihrer in das h. Land (Landsh., 1854); A. Bram, Beschreibung des h. Landes 
(2d ed., Meurs., 1888); F. Gessert, Palastina bis auf Christi Zeit (Essen; 3d ed., 
1835); H. v. Gerstenbergk, Palastina (Eisenb., 1850); Hornung, Handb. zur Erlauter- 
ung der bibl.. Geschichte und Geogr. (Lpz., 1825-27); S. Lowisohn, Bibl. Geographic 
(Wien, 1821); J. G. Melos, Beschreibung des jud. Landes (Weim., 1822-30); A Rath- 
geber, Palastina, Land und Volk (Langens., 1858; 4th ed, 1861); J. F. Rohr, ffist- 
geographische Beschr. des jud. Landes (Zeits, 1816 ;• 8th ed., Lpz., 1851) ; R. J. Schwars 
Das heil. Land nach seiner ehemaligen und jetzigen Beschaffenheit (Frankf. a. M., 
1852); Karl Ritter, Ein Blick auf Palastina u. seine christ Bevolkerung (Berl., 1852), 
L. Th. Westhaus, Palastina oder das h. Land zur Zeit Jesu (Soest, 1856); F. A. und 0. 
Strauss, Die Lander und Statten der heiligen Schrift, in ausgewahlten Bildern (Stuttg., 
1861) ; f J. R. Sepp, Jerusalem u. das heil. Land, oder Pilgerbuch nach Palastina, 
Syrien und Aegypten (Schaffh., 1862; 2. Aufl., 1872); Dixon, W. H., Das heilige 
Land, from the English by J. E A. Martin, with woodcuts and two steel plates 
(Jena, 1870). 

Scarcely any of these works are unprovided with means of some sort for illustrat- 
ing their subject (maps, plans, etc.), and in this regard the following possess dis- 
tinguished merit: 

J. M. Bernatz, Bilder aus dem h. Lande, mit Text von G. H. v. Schubert (Stuttg., 
1842), und Bernatz, Album des heil. Landes, 50 ausgew. Orig.-Ansichten bibl. wich tiger 
Orte nach der natur gez., mit Text von G. H. v. Schubert (Stuttg., 1855); A Eltzner, 

Das bibl Jerusalem aus der Vogelschau (3d ed., Lpz., 1863). Charts of Syria 

and Palestine in the Atlases of d'Anviile and Reichardt, * Berghaus ; single, by Klodcn 
(1817), Grimm (1836), Rosenmuller (1830), Mayr (1842), »Kiepert, publ. by Ritter 
(1842), *Karl Zimmermann, Karte von Syrien und Palastina (15 maps, Berl., 1850); 
Riess, Karte von Palastina (1861), Altmuller, Aegypten, Sinai-Halbinsel und Palastina 
(1861). Manuals: C. Ackermann und C. F. Wciland, Bibel- Atlas, nach den neuesten 
und beaten Hulfsmitteln Weimar, 1832; 3d unchanged ed., 1855 (where see additional 
literature on p. 1 sq.); *Kiepert, Bibel- Atlas; 3d unchanged ed., Berl., 1857, with 
8 charts and 8 tabular illustrat. (to accompany Peter's Uebersichtskarten der Reisen 
Jesu nach den 4 Evangelisten) ; new revision by Lionnet, 1864; *Van de Velde, 
Map of the Holy Land. 8 leaves. (Gotha, 1858.) 2d ed., ibid., (1866.) Menke, Bibel- 
atlas in 8 Blattem. (Gotha, 1868.) 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
1. Hebrew Antiquitie*. 

Benisch, A Judaism Surveyed ; a Sketch of the Rise and Development of Judaism 

from Moses to our Days. 12mo. London, 1874. 
Cox, F. A. The Manners and Customs of the Israelites in relation to their Religion 

and Civil Polity. 12mo. London, 1852. 
De Costa, B. F. The Moabite Stone. 8vo. New York, 1871. 
Ewald, Heinrich. The Antiquities of Israel From the German. 8vo, pp. 898. 

London, 1876. 
Freeman, James M. Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs. 12mo, pp. 515. 

New York, 1874. 
Ginsburg, C. D. The Moabite Stone ; a Fac-simile of the Original Inscription, with 

an English Translation, and an Historical and Critical Commentary. 4to. 

London, 1871. 
Jahn, John. Biblical Archaeology. From the Latin. 5th ed., 8vo, pp xii, 578. 

New York, 1859. 
Jamieson, Robert Eastern Manners, Old and New Testament New ed., 2 vols., 

12mo. Edinburgh, 1859. 
Josephus, Flavins, Works of. Translated by Wm. Whiston, A.M. Many editions. 
King, J. Moab's Partriarohal Stone ; being an account of the Moabite Stone. 8vo. 

London, 1878. 
Madden, F. W. History of Jewish Coinage and of Money in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. With 254 Engravings of all the Jewish Coins mentioned in the Bible. 

8vo, pp. 878. London, 1864. 
Maimonides, Rabbi. The laws of the Hebrews relating to the Poor and the Stranger. 

Translated by James W. Peppercorn. 8vo. London, 1841. 
Michaelis, J. D. Commentaries on the Law of Moses. Four vols., 8vo. London, 

1814. 
PSerotti, E. Customs and Traditions of Palestine, illustrating the Manners of the An- 
cient Hebrews. Translated by T. G. Bonney. 8vo, pp. 288. London, 1864. 
Rawlinson, G. Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament. With Additions by 

Prof. H. B. Hackett. Boston, 1874. 
Snowden, J. R. The Coins of the Bible and its Money Terms. 18mo. Philadelphia, 

1864. 
The History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, from the Earliest Times to the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, A D. 72. With a continuation to the time of Adrian. 3d 

ed., 8vo, pp. xvi, 592. Oxford, 1840. 
Townley, James. The Reason of the Law of Moses. With Notes, Dissertations, 

and. a Life of the Author. 8vo, pp. 461. London, 1827. 
War-burton, William. The Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated. Three vols., 

8vo, pp. 526, 518, 512. London, 1846. 
Wines, E. C. Commentaries on the Laws of Ancient Hebrews. 8vo, pp. 640. New 

York, 1852. 

2. Biblical Natural History. 

Abbott, Gorham. Scripture Natural History. 12mo. Boston. 
Oalcott, Maria. Scripture Herbal. 8vo, pp. 668. London, 1842. 
Harris, T. M. The Natural History of the Bible. 8vo. London, 1820. 
Knits, J. H. The Bible and Astronomy. An Exposition of the Biblical Cosmology 
and its Relations to Natural Science. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1861. 
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Mitchell, O. M. Astronomy of the Bible. 12mo, pp. 822. New York, 1868. 
Natural History of the Bible; being a review of the Physical Geography, Geology, 

and Meteorology of the Holy Land. 12mo, pp. 526. London, 1867. 
Osborn, Henry S. Plants of the Holy Land, with their Fruits and flowers. 8to. 

Philadelphia, 1860. 
Tristram, H. B. The Land of Israel, a Journal of Travels in Palestine undertaken 

with special Reference to its Physical Character. 2d ed., 8vo, pp. 671. London, 

1866. 
Wood, J. G. Bible Animals ; being a Description of every Living Creature mentioned 

in the Scriptures. 8vo, pp. 652. New York, 1869. 

8. Biblical Geography. 

Arabia, 

Lowth, Geo. T. The Wanderer in Arabia ; or, Western Footsteps in Eastern Tracks. 

2 vols., 12mo, pp. 724. London, 1855. 
Palgrave, W. G. Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia. 2 vols., 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1869. 
Stephens, J. L. Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrsea, and the Holy Land. 2 vol&, 

12mo. New York, 1851. 
Taylor, B. Travels in Arabia. New York, 1874. 

Armenia. 

Curzon, Robert. Armenia ; a Year at Erzeroum. 12mo, pp. xiv, 226. New York, 

1854. 
Smith, Eli, and Dwight, H. G. 0. Researches in Armenia, with a visit to the Nestori- 
an and Chaldean Christians of Oroomiah. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 679. Boston, 1830. 
Wheeler, C. H. Ten Years on the Euphrates ; or, Primitive Missionary Policy Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Boston. 

Ana Minor. 

Fellows, Charles. A Journal written during an Excursion in Asia Minor, 1888. 

Royal 8vo, pp. 858. London, 1889. New ed., 1852. 
Hamilton, William J. Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia. 2 vol*^ 

8vo, pp. 1069. London, 1842. 
Leake, W. M. A Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with Comparative Remarks on 

the Ancient and Modern Geography of that Country. 8vo, pp. 891. London, 

1824. 
Van Lennep, H. J. Travels in Little-Known Parts of Asia Minor. 2 vols., 8vo. 

London, 1870. 

Assyria, 

Assyrian Discoveries ; an Account of Explorations and Discoveries on the site of 
Nineveh, during 1878 and 1874. with Illustrations. 8vo, pp. xvi, 461. New 
York, 1875. 

Smith, George. The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 8vo, pp. xvi, 819. New York, 
1876. 

Babylon. 

Newman, John P. Thrones and Palaces of Babylon from Sea to Sea. 8vo, pp. 465l 
New York, 1876. 

Ckaldea. 

Loftus, William K. Travels in Chaldea and Suaiana. 8vo, pp. 486. New York, 
1857. 
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Crete. 
Postlethwaite, E. Tour in Crete. 12mo. London, 1868. 
Skinner, J. E. H. Roughing it in Crete in 1867. 8vo. London, 1867. 

Cyprus 

Bi Cesnola, Louis P. Cyprus : Hs Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narra- 
tive of Researches and Excavations during Ten Tears 1 Residence in that Island. 
8vo, pp. xix, 456. New York, 1878. 

L5her, Franz von. Cyprus. Historical and Descriptive, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. 8vo, pp. vii, 824. New York, 1878. 

Damaseut. 
Porter, J. L Five Years in Damascus ; with Travels to Palmyra, Lebanon, and 
other Scripture Sites. 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1805. 

Dead Sea. 
De Saulcey, L F. J. C. Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea and in Bible 

Lands. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 968. London, 1854. 
Lynch, W. F. Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River Jordan and 

the Dead Sea. 8vo, pp. 516. Philadelphia, 1848. 

a Desert and the Ezodue. 
Bartlett, W. H. Forty Days in the Desert on the Track of the Israelites ; or, a 

Journey from Cairo to Mount Sinai and Petra. New ed., 8vo. London, 1867. 
Brugsch Bey, Henry. The True Story of the Exodus of Israel. Edited by Francis 

H. Underwood. 12mo, pp. 260. Boston, 1880. 
Foster, Charles. Israel in the Wilderness. 12mo, pp. 819. London, 1865. 
Palmer, E. H. The Desert of the Exodus ; Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness of 

the Forty Years' Wanderings. 8vo, pp. 470. New York, 1872. 

Egypt. 
Bartlett, W. H. The Nile Boat ; or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt 12mo, pp 

286. New York, 1851. 
Bunsen, Ernest de. Egypt's Place in Universal History. New ed., 5 vols., 8vo. 

London, 1867. 
Brugsch Bey, Henry. A History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, derived entirely from 

the Monuments. Edited by Philip Smith. 2 vols., 8vo. London. 
De Leon, Edwin. The Khedive's Egypt ; or, the Old House of Bondage under New 

Masters. 12mo, pp. 485. New York, 1877. 
Galloway, W. B. Egypt's Record of Time to the Exodus of Israel, critically investi- 
gated. London, 1869. 
Harman, Henry M. A Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land in 1869-70. Pp. xii, 

881. Philadelphia, 1878. 
Hengstenberg, E. W. Egypt and the Books of Moses. 12mo, pp. 812. Andover, 

1848. 
Jones, J. Foulkes. Egypt in its Biblical Relations and Moral Aspect 8vo, pp. viii, 

826. London, 1860. 
Lane, E. W. An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians. 

2 vols., 16mo, pp. xx, 418 ; viii, 429. London, 1886. 5th ed., enlarged, 1871. 
Lepsius, C. R. Tour from Thebes. 8vo. London, 1847. 
Lepsius, Ric. Discoveries in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai, 1842-46. 

Edited, with Notes, by E. R. H. Mackenzie. 8vo, pp. 471. London, 185a 
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Lindsay, A. W. C. Letters on Egypt, etc Boston and New York. 

Osburn, William. The Monumental History of Egypt as recorded on the Ruins of 

her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 461, 643. London, 1864. 

Israel in Egyyt; or, Genesis and Exodus. 2d ed. London, 1856. 

Palmer, William. The Egyptian Chronicles ; with a Harmony of Sacred and Egyp- 
tian Chronology. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 1058. London, 1861. 
Schaff, Philip. Through Bible Lands : Notes of Travel in Egypt, the Desert, and 

Palestine. 12mo, pp. 413. New York, 1879. 
Sharpe, Samuel. The History of Egypt from the Earliest Times till the Conquest by 

the Arabs, A D. 640. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 628. London, 1846. 5th ed., 1870. 
Taylor, Bayard. Egypt and Iceland in 1874. New York, 1875. 
Taylor, W. C. Illustrations of the Bible from the Monuments of Egypt 12mo, pp. 

xvi, 200. London, 1838. 
Wilkinson, J. Gardner. Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. New ed., 

revised and corrected by Samuel Birch, LL.D. 3 vols., 8vo, pp. xxx, 510 ; xii, 

515 ; xi, 528. London, 1878. 
Zincke, F. Barham. Egypt of the Pharaohs and the Khedive. 8vo. London, 

1871. 

Epkaw. 

Wood, J. T. Discoveries of Ephesus. New ed., 4to. London, 1876. 

Gfreece. ' 

Anderson, Rufus. Observations upon the Peloponnesus and Greek Islands. 12mo. 

Boston, 1830. 
Baird, Henry M. Modern Greece ; a Narrative of a Residence and Travels in thai 

Country. 12mo, pp. xii, 380. New York, 1856. 
Wordsworth, C. Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical 8vo. Boston. 

Jerusalem. 
Barclay, J. T. The City of the Great King ; or, Jerusalem as it was, as it is, and aa 

it is to be. 8vo, pp. 647. Philadelphia, 1858. 
Bartlett, W. H. Walks about the City and Environs of Jerusalem. 8vo. London, 

1852. 
Palmer, E. H., and Besant, Walter. Jerusalem: the City of Herod and Saladin. 

8vo. London, 1871. 
Pierotti, E. Jerusalem Explored ; Ancient and Modern. 2 vols., folio. London, 1864. 
Thrupp, J. F. Ancient Jerusalem ; a new Investigation into the History, Topography, 

and Plan of the City, Environs, and Temple. 8vo, pp. 428. London, 1855. 
Warren, Charles. Underground Jerusalem ; an Account of some of the Principal 

Difficulties encountered in its Exploration, and the Results obtained. 8vo, pp. 

579. London, 1876. 
Williams, George. The Holy City. Historical, Topographical, and Antiquarian 

notices of Jerusalem. 2d ed. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 601, 629. London, 1849. 
Wilson and Warren. The Recovery of Jerusalem. A Narrative of Exploration and 

Discovery in the City and Holy Land. 8vo, pp. 459. New York, 1871. 

Lebanon. 
Burton, R. F., and Drake, 0. T. Unexplored Syria. Visits to the Libanus, the 
Anti-Libanus, the Northern Libanus, etc. 2 vols., 8vo, London, 1872. 

Macedonia. 
Walker, U. A. Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes. 8vo. London, 1864. 
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Moab, 
Tristram, H. B. The Land of Moab : Travels and Discoveries on the East Side of 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan. 8vo, pp. 416. New York, 1878. 

Nineveh. 

Fergosson, J. The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored ; an Essay on An- 
cient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 8vo, pp. 884. London, 1851. 

Layard, A H. Nineveh and its Remains. 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1848-49. 

Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, with Travels in Armenia, 

Kurdistan, and the Desert. Seoond Exploration. 8vo, pp. 586. New York, 1858. 

Rich, C. J. Narrative of a Residence on the Site of Ancient Nineveh. 2 vols., 8vo. 
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SECTION xn. 
biblical isagogics. (Introduction. Canonios). 

Oomp. Dav. Schulz, Review of Eichhorn's and de Wette's Einleitungen in Stud. a. Krit, 1880, 
No. 8, pp. 870-72 ; Hnpfeld, Begrlff u. Metbode der sog. Blbl. Elnl., Marb., 1844; Rudelbach, Be- 
griff der N. T. Tbeologie u. Isagogik, In his Zeltschrift, 1848, 1 ; Banr, Die Elnl. Id das N. T. ala 
tbeol. Wlssensch. in TheoL Jahrbb., 1850-61 ; Delltzsch, Begrili u. Metbode der sog. Biblischen 
n. insbeson. A. T. Einleltung, in Thomaslus and Hofmann's Zettsohr. fur Proc u. Klrche, xxvlll, 
No. 8 ; Eri., 1854, p. 188, mjq. ; Hahn, in Herzog's Encykl., ill* p. 796, aqq. (s. v. Einl. ins A. T.) ; 
Articles Biblical Introduction in M'Clintock ft Strong's Cyclopaedia, vol. iv, p. 680, and Kitto's 
Cyclopaedia, vol. 11, p. 87 ; Brooke Foes Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels; 
Henry Alf ord, How to Study tne New Testament. 

The Bible is a body of writings which originated in different 
periods and under various circumstances and conditions, which were 
from different authors, and were gradually collected The ob j eoto ^ 
into a whole; and it is consequently necessary for a a history of the 
proper appreciation of its character that the origin and canon- 
fortunes of the entire collection and also of its several parts be 
understood. To afford this knowledge is the office of the history 
of the canon or the science of Biblical Introduction (Isagogics in 
the limited sense), which is divided either into Introduction to the 
New or to the Old Testament, or into general and special. General 
introduction discusses the origin and progress the establishing of 
the canon, the history of manuscripts, editions, versions, 
revisions of the holy Scriptures, etc. Special introduc- either general 
tion, on the other hand, inquires, in partial connexion or8 P edaL 
with criticism, into the authenticity and integrity of the several 
writings, and deals, in addition, with the history of their authors 
as such, the design, plan, form, and style of their works, and finally 
with the date, place, and circumstances in which the writings were 
composed. 

The idea of Introduction itself is vague, and opinion is still di- 
vided with regard to its importance and extent asa ^ g^^ and 

Biblical science. De Wette denies that Introduction limits of intro- 
. ,, , . auction not 

is a science in the proper sense, and views it as a mere precisely de- 
aggregation of preliminary knowledge, which lacks tormtned. 
both " a true scientific principle and a necessary connexion of its 
parts ; * but in more recent times scholars (e. g. y Schulz, Credner, 

1 De Wette, EinL g 1. Schleiermacher (Herm. u. Krit, p. 879) observes in a similar 
spirit that the so-called N. T. Introduction is " a science that has no limits whatever, 
and into which anything that is desired may be thrown. A going back to principles 
is wholly out of the question in such a case. . . . But it is pertinent to ask, ' Are there 
no such principles? ' " Comp, p. 86 ; " N. T. introduction is not properly a constitu- 
ent part of the organism of theological science, but it is practically useful for both 
the beginner and the master, because it facilitates the bringing together upon a single 
point of all the inquiries that are involved." Schols, a Roman Catholic writer on in- 
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Reuss, Hupfeld) have directed attention to the necessity for a sift- 
ing of the material to be treated by Introduction, and also for the 
application of principles to such treatment. The indefinite char- 
acter of the word " introduction " l will be apparent to every mind. 
At the bottom, all that our treatment of encyclopaedia has touched 
upon or shall hereafter discuss, relating either to the Bible itself or 
to the aids necessary for its interpretation, may be included under 
Introduction to the Bible ; and, in point of fact, the Hebrew and 
New Testament languages, archaeology, hermeneutics, etc., have 
been thus disposed of in some instances. Some writers have accord- 
Thename"c&- ingty preferred to lay aside this indefinite term, and the 
^^asasub^ name wnxmies has been proposed as a substitute." Con- 
stitute tor "in- ers (like Reuss) have exchanged it for the name "His- 
troduction." tory of the Holy Scriptures of the 01d and New Tes . 

laments." The vague idea of introduction is certainly confined with- 
in wholesome limits in one direction by this method ; but in another 
direction the present science of introduction is extended to cover a 
field that lies beyond the bounds of introductory matter, since the 
later fortunes of the Bible — the dissemination of the sacred writ- 
ings, the history of their employment and their exposition — are in- 
cluded. 

troduction, likewise speaks of it as being simply an aggregation of multifarious mat- 
ters, in connexion with which the important feature is that they be "conveniently dis- 
tributed." He divides introduction into criticism, hermeneutics, and archaeology (see 
pp. 1 and 2). Comp. Delitzsch, L c, " Every science is an organism ; but the term 
organic applies only to what is not simply a means for promoting an object external 
to itself, but is itself a whole, an object to itself, in which the individual with its pe- 
culiarities is lost in the idea of the whole, and only that is an instrument (organ) 
which aids the development of the whole in its identity with itself. The so-called in- 
troduction lacks this organic character. It is not without idea and aim, but it lacks 
the immanent, self-developing idea, the principle of teleological self -reference, which 
is necessary to a science." 

1 The name is first employed by Adrian, a writer probably of the fifth century, in 
the small hermeneutical work eloayuyn elc raf delae ypaQac ; afterward by Cassiodorufl 
(in the sixth century), and later in the Middle Ages. In Germany Michaelis first used 
it in connexion with the N. T., and Eichhorn with the 0. T. Comp. Hahn in Henog's 
Bncykl., iii, p. 727, fqq. 

■ Zyro, in Stud. u. Krit., 1887, No. 8, considers canonics to be merely a branch of 
isagogics. In his view, the latter comprehends everything that is necessary for the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, i. e., 1. the nature and importance of the Bible, to- 
gether with its history (canonics) ; 2. its compass, or the genuineness of its matter (crit- 
icism) ; 8. its language and contents (hermeneutics). He then divides canonics into 
two parts, in abstractor in which character canonics unfolds the nature of the Scrip- 
tures under the forms of authenticity, credibility, and genuineness, and canonics t* 
concrete, or what is usually termed introduction in the more limited sense, which is 
again divided into general and special or into Old and New Testament canonics. Comp. 
Pelt, EncykL, p. 121. 
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It will not be denied that great interest attaches to such an 
all-sided historical knowledge respecting the Bible ; bat methodo- 
logical considerations require nevertheless that what is introductory 
to the study of Scripture (the history of its origin and the collection 
of its parts into a canon), and what relates to the further history of 
the already completed collection of the Scriptures, should be kept 
apart. Only the former, though likewise historical in its nature, 
is an exegetical auxiliary science, because it affords a correct posi- 
tion to the exegete from which to operate ; while the latter must 
be assigned to the department of Church history and the his- 
tory of literature, and may be reserved for a later stage of theo- 
logical study. It does not appear to us a matter which the sci- 
ence need be ashamed of, that the "reader of the introduction 
Bible " (i. e., the student) must before all "be well- $****££ 
grounded in historical knowledge in order to correctly the canon and 
understand and properly appreciate the Bible as a whole ^ 

and in its parts ; " " but such preliminary knowledge needs a careful 
discrimination of its elements among themselves, and a proper dis- 
tribution of its parts in the organism of the sciences. If, in har- 
mony with this principle, the grammatical and archaeological ele- 
ments be excluded, and a distinct place be assigned to hermeneutics, 
there will be left only what is generally denoted by the still current 
name of introductory science, namely, the history of the canon 
(within the limits hitherto assigned to it) and criticism. These 
may not be wholly separated from each other, for the history of the 
canon is not to be a mere review, but history involving the discus- 
sion of principles — critical history ; in which connexion it may be 
remembered that what is now called introduction was formerly 
known as critica sacra or histoire critique du V. et N. T. (Richard 
Simon). This does not forbid, however, that criticism as such, 
t. e., the whole of the science of critical principles, should consti- 
tute a distinct branch of study, as does hermeneutics, which em- 
braces the theory of interpretation. The science of introduction is 
thus confined to critical and historical inquiry concerning the books 
of Scripture and their collection into a canon, instituted for pur- 
poses of exegesis. 

The division into Old and New Testament introduction results 
from the nature of the case ; but the relation of general Relation of 
to special introduction is more difficult to determine. SS^to^St 
The usual method is to begin with the general (the col- tion. 
lection of the canon, history of the text, versions, etc.), and to sup- 
plement this with introductions to the several books; but the oppo- 

1 The words of Hupfeld, p. 8. 
Id 
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site coarse may be adopted with Reuss, and the origin of the 
different books discussed, so that the formation of the canon from 
its first beginnings to its final completion is presented in a genetic 
view. In the latter case, however, the special introduction would 
need to be very brief and to steadily approach its object, as is the 
case with Reuse, the more extended discussion being reserved for 
the exegesis of the books. Here, again, the intervention of the 
different sciences comes into view. Introduction provides the 
point of view from which the exegete is to regard the Bible ; but 
the progress of exegesis reacts upon introduction and alters the po- 
sition of isagogics. 

Encyclopaedia is concerned with the material of introduction only 
in so far as it is necessary to give preliminary information with 
regard to its general character. The question concerning the period 
Period of the * n wn * cn tne formation of the canon was first under- 
first formation taken, is connected with the inquiry respecting the time 
of the canon. wnen tne art Q f wr it m g was invented. It is certain 
that the canon as a whole appears for the first time after the cap- 
tivity. The traditional view that Ezra (B.C. 478) and Nehemiah 
(2 Mace, ii, 13) took measures for collecting the different books, has 
been doubted by the criticism of recent times. 1 The first to receive 
a completed form was probably the Pentateuch, and to this the 
other books were added in various collections and at different 
times. The earliest constituents of the New Testament canon were 
the Pauline epistles, which were written as occasion required 
(those to the Thessalonians being the oldest); and to these were 
gradually added the (catholic) epistles of other apostles, togeth- 
er with the written memorabilia of the life of Jesus (Gospels), 
the latter being probably first in point of time. The ancient Church 
knew of but two collections, the e&ayyeXiov and the dndaroXog (ac- 
The New Teat- cording to the assumption which has become current 
SS e ea^^cn?£ since the time of Semler > though it is not fully estab- 
tian church, lished)." The former included the four Gospels, which 
had already been distinguished from the spurious gospels and recog- 

1 Comp. Leyrer's art in Herzog'a Encykl., xv, p. 296, *qq. A reference to an al- 
ready completed canon cannot, of course, be looked for in the canonical books them- 
selves. The apocryphal Book of Wisdom, however (not later than B.G. 130), affords 
proof that a collection of sacred writings existed (chap, xlv-xlix), though it cannot be 
shown that the entire canon, as we possess it, is intended ; for this purpose a formal 
catalogue would be required. The first to furnish a list (of twenty-two books) waa 
Josephus (contr. Ap. i, 8), from whom the tradition referred to in the text is also 
derived. 

* Pelt, p. 144, under reference to Orelli : Selecta patrum capita ad elarjyrrruajv x 
pertin. p. 1, 11, sq. y note. Comp. Landerer in Herzog's Encykl., vii, p. 270, *qq. 
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nized by the Church, and the latter embraced the apostolical epis- 
tles and the Book of Acts. Opinion was long divided with regard 
to the Apocalypse and certain of the catholic epistles, and a distinc- 
tion was made between dfxohryovfieva and dvriXeyofieva and voda 
(Euseb., H. E. iii, 25) as late as the fourth century. The first class • 
included the four Gospels, the book of Acts, the fourteen Pauline 
epistles, 1 and 1 Peter and 1 John ; to the second were assigned the 
2d ep. by Peter, 2 and 3 John, James, and Jude ; and the third was 
limited to the Apocalypse, though many classed it among the writ- 
ings whose authenticity was acknowledged (comp. the canon of 
Origen in Euseb., vi, 25, and that of Eusebius himself, ibid., iii, 25, 
as also the somewhat divergent so-called Muratorian qanon of 
Milan, in Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung, p. 1, sqq.;. also Westcott 
on the Canon of the New Test., p. 184, sqq., and Harman's In- 
troduction, pp. 428-438). The canon of the New Testament 
as it now stands was gradually formed by the actions of councils 
(comp. Canon Laodic, 364, and the canon of the third council of 
Carthage in 397). This may suffice to enable the beginner to un- 
derstand the relation of the early Christian Church to the canon, 
and to demonstrate to him that the former had already attained to a 
high degree of independence ("sine charta et atramento." — Irenaeus) 
before the canonical boundaries of the letter of the Bible had been 
definitely fixed.* But this by no means involves the conclusion 
that the canon is a mere accident ; the religious disposition will 
still recognize its providential, though not necessarily miraculous, 
character. 

1. Introduction* to the Bible as a whole. 9 

Leonh. Bertholdt, Historisch-kritische Einleitung in s&mmtl. kanonische u. apokry- 

phische Schriften dee A. u. N. T. Erl., 1812-19. 6 Bde. 
* W. M. L. de Wette, Lehrbuch der histor.-krit. Einleitung in die Bibel A. u. N. T. 



'Including that to the Hebrews, though its Pauline character is denied by some 
churches. 

•Comp. Schleiermacher, § 104, %qq.; Goethe, p. 140, "The Bible itself— and this 
receives too little attention — exerted almost no influence in the older times. The books 
of the Old Testament had scarcely been collected, and the nation in which they orig- 
inated was utterly dispersed. The latter alone formed the nucleus about which its 
members gathered and still gather. The books of the New Testament had scarcely 
been brought together before Christendom divided into endless differences of opinions. 
And thus it appears that people do not busy themselves with the work so much as 
about the work.'* 

* Older works by Rivetus (1627), Walther (1686), A. Calov (1648-78), Brian Walton 
(1687; Edit von Wrangham, 1828), Heidegger (1681), Pfeiffer (Ultraj., 1704), van 
Till (1720-22), du Pin (1701), Calmet 1720; translated by Mosheim (1788-47), 
Moldenhauer (1744), Borner (1708), \ Ooldhagen (1765-68), Wagner (1795). 
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Part 1 : Einleit in's A. T. Berl., 1817 ; 7th e± y 1852. Part 2 : Einleit. in's N. T. 

1826-80 ; 6th ed., by Messner and Lunemann, 1860. 
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N. T. Begensb., 1850. 3d ecL, 1863. 
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bonds. Rotterd., 1851, 1852. 2 parts. 
0. R. Hertwig, Tabellen zur EinL in die kanonischen u. apokryphischen Bucher dea 

A T. Berl., 1856. 
F. Kaulen, EinL in die heiL Schrift Alt u. X. T. Preib., 1876. 

Practical, and in popular style : 
Huber, Einleit in die sammtl. Bucher der h. Schrift Basel, 1803. (3. Awl., 1841.) 
A. Schumann, Prakt Einleit. in die Bucher des A und N. T. Berl., 1847. 
J. Kirchhofer, Leitfaden zur Bibelkunde fur Burgerschulen, Elementarschullehrer- 

Seminarien, etc. 2d ed. Stuttg., 1860. 
R. F. Grau, Entwicklungsgeschichte des Xeu Testamentlichen Schriftthums. GuteraL, 

1871. 

F. W. Weber, Kurtzges. EinL in die heil. Schriften Alten u. N. Test 4th ed. NonL, 

1874. 
E. Zittel, die entstehung der Bibel. 8d ed. Karlsr., 1875. 
C. A Witz, EinL in die Schriften A. u. X. Test Wien., 1876. 

Apologetical : 
L. Gaussen, Die Echtheit der heiligen Schriften vom Standpunkt der Geschichte and 

des Glaubens. From the French, by J. E. Grob. Basel and Ludswigsb^ 1864 and 

1865. 2 parts. 

2. Introduction* to the Old Testament, 
Dillmann, TJeber die Bildung der Samlung der h. Schrift A T. (Jahrbb. fur deotsche 

Theolog., 1868. 8.) 
Diestel, TJeber den gegenw&rtigen Stand der EinL ins A T. (Deutsche Zeitschr. fur 

christliche Wissenschaft und christL Leben. April, 1861.) 
R. Simon, Histoire critique du Vieux Testament. Par., 1678. 4. Rotterd., 1685. 4.* 

* J. G. Eichhorn, Einleitung in's A. T. Lpz., 1780, 1783, 1787, 1803. 3 Bde; 182 A 

1824. 5 Bde. 
Einleitung in die apokryphischen Schriften des A T. Lpz^ 1795. 

G. L. Bauer, Entwurf einer krit Einleit in die Schriften des A T. Xurnb., 17H 
1801, 1806. 

t J. Jahn, Einleitung in die g6ttlichen Bucher des A T. Wien, 1798, 1802. 2 Bde. 
Introductio in Hbros sacros Vet. Foed. in compend. redacta. Vienn., 1804-15. 

* Bertholdt and de Wette. (See above, under 1.) 

W. M. L. de Wette, Beitrage zur EinL in das A. T. Halle, 1809. 2 Bde. 

J. Ch. W. Augusti, Grundriss einer histor.-krit Einleitung in's A. T. Lpz^ 1806-27 

f F. Ackermann, Introductio in librae Yet Foed. Vienn., 1825. 

1 Works In Latin: Natalia Alb. de Verse", hist crltica V. T. anetore R. P. Ricardo fltawnfo. 
Amst, 1681-85. Franeq., 1098. 4. With which oomp. (le Clerc) : Sentlmen* des qnelqoes Tte- 
ologlens de Hollande sur lliistolre critique, etc. Amst., 1685. Germ, by Corrodl. Zfirfcfc, t7». 
2 Bde. Other older works by J. A. labrlcius (1610), J. H. Hottfnger (1649-96), J. Leusden (160* 
1789), J. 6. CarpzoY (Introductio, 1714-81-41. Crltica Sacra, 1728-48), J. 8. Semler (AwanM 
2373), H. K. GOte (1787), J. D. Mfchaelis (1787). 
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Hengstenberg, Beitrage zur EinL in's A. T. Berl., 1881-89. 8 Bde. 

* H. A. Ch. Havernick, Handbuch der histor.-krit Einleit in das A. T. Erl., 1837-49. 
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a. M^ 1808. 2. Aufl. 1869. 

* Fr. Bleek, Einleit. in's A T. Published by J. F. Bleek and A Kamphausen, with 

preface by C. J. Nitzsch. Berl., 1860. 8. Aufl., 1870. 

* J. J. Stahelin, Specielle Einleit in die kanonischen Bucher des A T. Elberf., 1862. 
f Reusch, Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Alte Testament 4th ed. Freib., 1870. 
Volckmar, Handb. der Einleit in die Apokryphen. 2 vols. Tub., 1862, 1868. - 

Th. Noldecke, die alttest liter, in e. reihe von Aufsatzen. Lpz., 1868. 

T. 8. Bloch, Studien zur Gesch. der Saxnmlung der althebr. Liter. BresL, 1876. 

8. Introduction* to the New Testament. 

0. R. Hertwig, Tabellen zur EinL in's N. T. Berl., 1849. 4th ed., prepared by Wein- 

garten, 1872. 
R. Simon, Histoire critique du texte dn N. T., ou Ton etablit. la verit£ des actes, sur 
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H. K. A Hanlein, Handbuch der Einleitung in die Schriften des N. T. ErL, 1794- 

1800. 2d ed., 1801-9. 3 Bde. 
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Biblical Criticism operates on the historical ground opened to 
The objects our view by the study of isagogics. Its task is, to 
by^iMicai determine, on the one hand, the authenticity of the 
Criticism. Scriptures as a whole ; on the other, the uncorrupted 
character (integrity) of single passages or the entire text, and also 
to restore the true reading where it has been lost or crowded out. 
It conducts its work on scientific principles, and makes use of avail- 
able historical monuments and of the evidence afforded by internal 
marks in the writings themselves under examination. 

No pious mind need be startled by the phrase "Biblical Criti- 
cism," 1 as though it implied a purpose to criticise and force the 
text. Of such criticism there has been no lack; but here no criti- 
cism of the contents, whether historical or dogmatical, is intended, 
but simply an examination into the authenticity of the text as it 
exists, either in its parts or as a whole. At the first glance even 
such inquiry may seem to conflict with the reverence we owe to the 
Bible, though this reverence itself, when more correctly under- 
stood, invites to conscientious investigation of the Scriptures. 9 The 
thought that God has always watched over the Bible, is, in this gen- 
eral form, the presumption of a pious consciousness, which may be 

1 "It is very difficult to conceive of this word (criticism) as denoting a real unity in 
the technical meaning which has been attached to it 1 ' Schleiermacher, Heim. u. Kritik 
(at the beginning) ; comp. his Abhandl. lib. Begriff u. Eintheilung der philolog. Kritik 
in Akadem. Reden u. Abhandlungen (Sammtl. Werke zur PhiL, vol. iii, p. 38) ; and 
also Rothe, Zur Dogmatik, p. 810 : " There assuredly exists a criticism that springs 
from the full confidence of faith as well as one that takes its rise in doubt ; and the 
former is inborn with Christian piety, at least with that of the evangelical type. God 
has not made, and did not intend to make, the task a trifling one for us. He gives 
nothing whatever to man in its finished state ; all his gifts are imparted in such a way 
as to abundantly tax human energy — this for the reason that we are Avmom. This 
applies also to the Scriptures ; and if we consent to undertake the labor imposed on 
us by God and subject the Bible to historical criticism, it does not follow that we 
thereby exalt ourselves above and constrain it, but rather that we are sincerely en- 
deavoring to learn its true meaning." 

' Upon this point comp. esp. Hauff, supra, p. 19, sqq. 
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sustained at the bar of science, and even finds its justification at the 
hands of science. Bat to decide beforehand how God should have 
watched, what things he must have guarded against 
to prevent the Bible from becoming a book like other i dent tally 
books, is an arrogant assumption equal to that of ra- JSJJJ^J; nu ! 
tionalistio criticism in the other direction. It is an man vicissi- 
historical fact to which we are, in all humility, to as- tadfls ' 
sent, that God has chosen to permit the Bible to pass through the 
same human processes by which other written monuments have^ 
been and are being tested. This will be apparent to every person 
who has looked with an unprejudiced eye into the history and for- 
tunes of the canon. 1 

It is doubtless true that (in recent times, especially) criticism has 
been often employed for perverse and even frivolous Biblical cnti- 

ends,* and rarely has a book been subjected to so much d* m > though 

, , , _,.. , , . . , . often pervert- 

abuse as has the Bible ; but it is by no means wise to 6 <i, stm of 

oppose uncritical to hypercritical arbitrariness. Only a great vame * 

Strictly scientific procedure, unbiassed by dogmatic preconceptions 

of any kind, will meet the demands of the case.* While it is true 

1 Comp. Herder, Brief e, No. 1, "Banish the last remains of the leaven of the opin- 
ion that this book is unlike other books in its outward form and matter, so that, for 
instance, no various readings can occur in it, because it is a Divine book. Various 
leadings do occur (and yet but one can be the correct reading) — this is fact, not opin- 
ion. . . . Whether a person who makes a copy of the Bible thereby becomes at once a 
f aultlefis God ? ... No parchment acquires a firmer nature because it bears the Bible, 
and no ink becomes thereby indelible." Similarly, Eichhorn, Einl. ins. A. T., p. 57, 
tq. (2d ed.), "Every person who censures the Biblical scholar, or even sighs with 
pious anxiety because he examines one book after another of the Old (or New) Testa- 
ment for this purpose, applying critical exactness and judicial strictness to his work > 
must either remain unacquainted with antiquity and profane literature, together with 
the processed employed in that field, or be so extremely weak in mental powers as to 
fail to see the serious consequences resulting from the neglect of such tests, as well as 
the invincible host of doubts which can only be driven from their entrenchments by the 
proposed (t. «., critical) method," 

' It must be admitted, however, that complaints upon this point have been exagger- 
ated, as, for instance, by Drechsler, who is governed by the idea that " every assault 
upon the genuineness of a Scriptural book is at the same time an attack directed 
against the belief in salvation through Christ."— Page 12, etc. ; comp. Hauff, p. 255. 

• "Every person is sufficiently protected against the arbitrary tendencies of his own 
nature who enters on the investigation animated by a sincere love of truth, and against 
the arbitrariness of others by the liberty to test assertions and arguments made by 
them," Hauff, p. 45 ; " It is the especial task of our age to place this department 
of theology (criticism) in a new and clearer light, to provide new fundamental con- 
ceptions and a new basis for this science, since the old has become decayed and un- 
serviceable," Hahn, p. 1 \ " I am convinced that in or/er to renew the Christian faith 
we need, not less, but more, investigation," Bunsen, Hippolytus, i, 88; "On its bright 
side, criticism is the self-rejuvenating element of the Church as a whole, the boast of 
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that the authenticity of many a book or single passage has been 
doubted because it gave discomfort to the critic's subjectivity, it 
yet appears, from the history of criticism, that genuine critics, while 
abstaining from all passion, have brought within the range of their 
researches matters having no immediate connexion with the faith, 
and have given them the most conscientious consideration, and that 
upon the whole, and on the large scale, their judgment has been con- 
trolled by other than predetermined dogmatical reasons. How can 
a dogmatical system derive advantage from the fact that the ac- 
count of the adulterous woman (John viii) is assigned to a different 
Gospel; that a doxology (Rom. xvi) is assigned to a different place; 
or even that the genuineness of Second Peter is by some surrendered? 
Not a single Bible truth is thereby deprived of its support. Criti- 
Tbe objection c ^ sm h* 8 also been frequently denounced as paltry, and 

that Biblical it ma y doubtless surprise the layman or the beginner 
Criticism Is . J . . * , , , , , . , 

often paltry, that extensive investigation should be made into the 

transposition of a word, or concerning a particle, which might seem 

to exert no immediate influence on the meaning. Precisely this 

devotion to the letter of the Scriptures (which was cultivated "for 

the glory of Jesus Christ" by the pious Bengel) constitutes, with 

all its apparent dryness, the finest flower of scientific earnestness 

and the most effectual restraint upon recklessness, while, on the 

contrary, uncritical ignorance, which, for instance, would, in order 

to possess an additional proof -text, retain passages like 1 John v, 7, 

though known to be not genuine, is rendering but poor service to 

the interests of piety. The glory of science is this, that it presses 

onward in the course marked out by an incorruptible love of truth, 

without yielding to the power of outside influences. 

SECTION XIV. 
CONDITIONS OP CANONICITT. 

The claim of a book to be canonical is only partially established by 
the acknowledgment of its genuineness; but the canonical char- 
acter of the Bible certainly depends on the integrity of the separate 
passages contained in it, and consequently on the purity of the text. 
Genuineness of The word spurious (spurius, v6&oc) is, in its harshest 

books and pas- . V . , ^ , . A '. „ .,_ , A 

sages to be de- meaning, applied to works intentionally ascribed to 
Bibuci^cwtt 7 an aut ^ or w ^ w h° m ^ey did not originate ; and a 
dam. number of such works was known to the early Church, 

the evangelical Church and theology ; on the darker side, criticism has, by its deform- 
ity, filled one of the most pungent pages in the history of the Protestant Church." 
J. P. Lange, Das Apostoi. Zeitalter, i, p. 9 ; comp. also the Periodisirung der krit. 
Operations in der evangel Kirche, p. 10, by the same author. 
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bearing the names of Peter, James, Thomas, etc., and seeking to 
intrude themselves into the canon, from which they were, however, 
subsequently rejected as apocryphal. 1 In this instance the denial 
of genuineness * involved the loss of canonicity also. But the ques- 
tion of genuineness may relate to more than the canonicity of a 
book. The admission that a book possesses the highest title to a 
place in a collection of sacred and even Divinely-inspired books, 
does not necessarily preclude inquiry into the propriety with which 
it is attributed to the author to whom tradition or the inscription 
(of later date than the work itself) ascribes it. It will hardly do, 
however, to claim inspiration for a book whose very first sentence 
is a forgery. If the pastoral epistles, for example, are not Paul's, 
then some one has palmed off a deception in his name, and they are 
not deserving of respectful consideration. It will be useless to 
argue that, though written under false pretences, they may be 
yet canonical, although this concession has very unwisely been 
made. 

The greatest caution is, therefore, required at this point. The 
good name of the Bible would be damaged seriously by the assump- 
tion of well-meant imitations of apostolical productions ; for such an 
hypothesis throws a very equivocal light upon the question of the 
integrity of the Biblical writers, and attributes to them arts which 
can hardly be made to consist with the character of sincere dis- 
ciples of Christ. Fortunately, the results of the destructive crit- 
icism applied to the authorship of New Testament books are not 
yet so well established as its originators would persuade them- 
selves they are. Criticism finds here a proper field for a frank dis- 
cussion of the reasons for and against, by which means the questions 
involved can be brought to a final settlement ; but let the thought 
that it might possibly become necessary even to give up one book 
or another cause no alarm in advance, as though our salvation 

1 The N. T. Apocrypha has been published by J. A. Schmid, Pseudo-Nov. Test, 
Helmst, 1809, 4to. ; J. A. Fabricius, Cod. Apocryphus N. T., Hamb., 1719, 8 vols. ; 
C. Ch. L. Schmid, Corpus vet. Apocryph. extra Biblia, Hadam., 1805 ; J. C. Thilo, Cod. 
Apocryphus N. T., etc., torn, i, Lips., 1882 (incomplete); Tischendorf, Evangelia 
Apocrypha, Lips., 1858; same, Acta Apostol. Apocrypha, 1851, and Apocalypses 
Apocrypha^, Lips., 1866 ; K. W. Borberg, Bibliothek der N. T. Apocryphen, Stuttg., 
1840-41, 2 vols. J. P. Kleuker, Die Apocryphen des N. T., Hamb., 1790; Nitzsch, De 
Apocr. Ew., etc., Viteb., 1804, 4to.; Arena, DeEvang. Apocryph., etc., Gott., 1886, 4to. ; 
Tischendorf, De Evangg. Apocryph., origine et usu, Hague, 1851, (prize essay). See 
also Hone's Apocryphal N. T., Lond., 1820, and N. Y., 1849, 8vo., and Abp. Wake's 
Apost. Fathers, Lond., 1830, and Hartford, 1834, 8vo.). 

* The word has reference solely to the authorship of a book, and not to its fitness 
to rank as canonical. 
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depended on such a contingency ; unlikely as that contingency 
may be. 1 

The principle applies to the Old Testament as welL Let it 
be proven that certain Psalms were not composed by the royal 
singer himself, but merely ad modum Davidis — would this de- 
stroy their religious worth? We should no more exclude them 
from the canon, than we would exclude from the hymn book a beau- 
tiful poem by an unknown author of the seventeenth century, con- 
cerning which we learn that it has been erroneously attributed to 
Paul Gerhard. Is the description of God's servant in Isa. liii less 
applicable to Christ on the supposition that Isa. xl-lx was written 
by another (later) than Isaiah, a deutero-Esaias? " Who, moreover, 
would find the book of Job to be less impressive because its author 
is unknown ? Even Pope Gregory L was able to form a more in- 
dependent judgment upon this question than many Protestants liv- 
ing ten centuries later. It follows that the canonicity of a book 
may be maintained, even when its authorship is left in doubt, pro- 
vided the book itself contains nothing that conflicts with the nor- 
mal character of the theocracy in the Old, or of the Gospel in the 
New, Testament. But should criticism extend its investigations to 
the question of canonicity also ? If so, to what extent ? That it did 
so in the ancient Church is a matter of fact, and it is to the exer- 
cise of such criticism that we owe the rejection of apocryphal writ* 

1 A very correct and much more intelligent view than that entertained by many 
pious people of to-day was advanced by Richard Baxter (died 1691) in his work De 
casibus conscientiae, T. iii, p. 174 : " Non est ad salutem neceasarium, ut quia credit 
8ingulos libros aut versus Scripturae esse canonicos aut scriptos per spiritum Del Si 
liber aliquis periret aut in dubium vocaretur, v. g. epistola Judae, non inde sequeretar, 
una cum ipso omnem veram fidem spemque salutis perituram." Comp. also EpiscopE 
Institut. iv, 1. " It must become evident at some time," says J. L. Ruckert, Theologie, 
i, Leips., 1851, Pref., p. 4, "that all the results of criticism may be acknowledged, and 
a thoroughly independent mode of thinking may be followed, without destrud&on to 
the Christian character. It must become evident that Christian faith and volition do 
not depend upon our judgment respecting this or that particular book." Even Kahnis 
(Dogmat), occupying the strict confessional ground of Lutheranism, has asserted his 
right to an independent position with regard to the canon ; comp. his Zeugniss v. d. 
Orundwahrheiten d. ProtestantismuB gegen Dr. Hengstenberg, Leips., 1862. 

' Umbreit (Prakt. Comm. zum Jesaia, p. 308) beautifully observes, " The auroral 
light of grace and salvation breaks forth from the joyously animated discourses which 
are appended to the book of Isaiah in a well-ordered succession. We hear the voice 
of one of the greatest prophet* at the close of the Babylonish exile. Even though his 
name is not Isaiah, his high importance is apparent from every word proclaimed by 
him. . . . Well may we term him (this anonymous) the evangelist of the old covenant, 
for no one of the prophets has declared like him the glad tidings of the day-star from 
on high. 11 The thorough discussions in relation to Daniel, which Bunsen placesJn the 
mouth of his Hippolytus, ii, p. 296, sqq^ are very similar. 
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ings. Whether the exclusion of such writings was absolute, or 
whether the boundary line between canonical and apocryphal is 
still in dispute, is a different question. The recognition of a dis- 
tinct class of dvrckeyofjteva, and the distinction between proto- and 
deutero-canonical writings are of themselves evidence that such crit- 
icism was exercised. The Reformation asserted in its own behalf 
this right of the ancient Church, 1 and more recent times have like- 
wise recognized it as a right and so employed it. We readily admit 
that the common feeling of the Church is not likely to consent that 
the slightest alteration in the canon be attempted, and cannot even 
desire it for ourselves ; * but the right of judgment must be con- 
ceded and science must steadily respect it. However unlikely it 
may now be that at this late day books will be excluded from the 
canon by general consent, it is yet more unlikely that the changes in the 
canon will receive any addition or be enriched by the canonuniikeiy. 
incorporation with it of such writings as were formerly not known 
at all or were misunderstood. 1 

It is not the genuineness of the sacred writings alone, however, 
that engages attention, but their integrity as well ; and the* lat- 
ter is even more directly necessary to the canonical reception of 
a book than the former. Whole books or extended paragraphs, as 
well as particular expressions, or even single adjectives, particles, 
etc., may have slipped into a completed work or have been attached 
to a revered name, whether by a designed insertion (interpolation) 
or through mistake, by which, e. g. 9 a marginal note (gloss) written 
by a later hand was transferred to the text. The text may, more- 
over, have become corrupt in places or be defective by reason of the 
carelessness or inexperience of copyists, or for other reasons to be 
discussed in connexion with introduction itself (faded characters, 
abbreviations, absence of divisions between words, etc.). That 

1 Comp. Luther's criticisms of the Epistle of St James and of the Apocalypse. With 
this comp. the opinion of L. Osiander (1614): In eo autem erratum est, quod epistolam 
Jacob! et Judae et posteriores duas Joannis inter canonica scripta numerant, quae 
■cripta non longe post apostolonun tempora non pro scriptis oanonids habita sunt. . . . 
Becte autem omissa Apocalypsis ; ea enira non est Joannis Apostoli, sed cujusdam 
Joannis Theologi, et multa habet adeo obscura et perplexa, ut non multi deztre in 
ejus lectione versari queant — in Spittler, Ueber d. 60 Laod. Kanon, p. 16. This cita- 
tion is not designed as an approval of such opinions in themselves, but simply as a 
jfroof that independent views respecting the elements of the canon may consist with a 
decided faith in the Divine nature of Christianity. 

* Comp. Schleiermacher, § 114, $q. 

' Discoveries made up to the present time («. g.> of a lost letter by Paul to the Cor- 
inthians) have not, however, been sufficiently attested. But comp. SchleiermacheE, 
§ HI. 
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such things have occurred is, as Herder observes, not supposition, 
but fact. 1 Who can even assure us that, despite the great number 
of MSS. of the Scriptures, none of which reach back to the time of 
the original founding, the original form of expression was not lost 
here and there, and that this could not have been the case at a very 
early period, perhaps at the time when the first copy was made from 
the autograph ? 

Upon the purity of the text depends the internal value and char* 
acter of our Biblical canon. It may be said that as a book may be 
canonical, though found to emanate from another than the reputed 
author, even so a single passage, e. g.> 1 John v, 7, may be allowed 
a pure text m- **> stand in the Bible if it does not contradict the 
dispensable. analogia fidei. Reverence for the Bible, however, re- 
quires that every thing within our power be done to secure it in a 
form of the highest attainable purity, though the nature of the 
case is such as to prevent more than an approximate accomplish- 
ment of the task. 

SECTION XV. 

CRITICAL METHODS. 

Criticism is, according to its objects, divided into external and 
internal, and, according to its results, into negative and positive. 
A further distinction is sometimes made between the criticism of 
books and that of words or texts ;* but the two cannot easily be 
kept apart, though they are employed on different objects — the 
former being more concerned with the authenticity of entire books 
or separate paragraphs, the latter with the genuineness and purity 
of the text (comp. the preceding §). It is usual, though inappro- 
priate, to designate the criticism of sections and books the higher, 
and that of words and separate passages the lower criticism.* Not 
less misleading is the usage of others, who endeavor to include in 
the higher criticism what we would, more appropriately, term the 
internal, and in the lower criticism what we characterize as the 
external. 4 The truth is that the business of the critic deals with 

1 "The evidence which lies on the surface long ago destroyed all the prejudices 
which formerly prevailed on this subject."— Schleiermacher, § 116. To this we add, 
"Ought, at least, to hare destroyed them." Wetstein, Proleg., p. 4, adduces a note- 
worthy example from the Aldine ed. of the LXX, in Gen. xliv, which reads ol tvdpovoi 
abruv, instead of ol 6voi airruv (DHnbn). The MS. had &voi instead of bvoi, which was 
taken for an abbreviation of tirtpviroi, and in this way asses were transformed into 
men! * Dan*, p. 210. ■ Schleiermacher, § 118. Note. 

4 Some writers apply the phrase, "the lower criticism," to the genuineness, etc., of 
single letters and words, and that of " the higher criticism " to entire books and sec 
tions. Schleiermacher has, however, forcibly demonstrated the mechanical and un- 
tenable character of this distinction. Comp. Herm. u. Krit., p. 267; comp. 277. 
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various combinations -which are all equally important, but which 
are sometimes directed toward the external, historical, empirical, 
and sometimes toward the internal and psychological side. We 
accordingly give the name of external criticism to that External crra- 
which seeks to demonstrate the authenticity and genu- <**** defined, 
ineness of a book, and also to discover the true readings from exist- 
ing facts, viz. : from existing testimonies taken from Christian an- 
tiquity, from MSS. versions, etc. This is by no means to be de- 
nominated a lower criticism, as if it tfere contrasted with anoth- 
er kind, which might proudly claim a higher place, or even disre- 
gard its existence, but rather constitutes the necessary basis of all 
critical procedure, unless we intend to build on air. But this ex- 
ternal application of the so-called critical apparatus is not alone 
sufficient ; for on the one hand that apparatus is itself subject to 
higher critical conditions, since the age and the importance of MSS. 
versions, etc., must first be ascertained, 1 and on the other hand the 
most perfectly constructed critical apparatus cannot accomplish 
everything. It is necessary that internal criticism be brought in to 
complement the other. In this way conclusions may be 
arrived at respecting the authenticity of a written work, internal crtu- 
even though the testimony from external sources be ctom * 
indefinite 6r conflicting, or though no such testimony exist — the 
means employed being comparison with other works by the same 
author (e. g.> the Ep. to the Hebrews compared with the acknowl- 
edged writings of St. Paul, the Apocalypse with the gospel and the 
epistles by St. John, 2d with 1st Peter and with discourses in the 
Acts by the same apostle), the collocation and estimating of histor- 
ical conditions (e. g. y in connexion with disputed predictions in the 
prophets), and finally the careful observation and comparison of the 
language in any particular period, its grammatical forms, figures of 
speech, etc. Upon the question of integrity the disturbance of the 
natural connexion caused by an interpolated passage (1 John v, 7-8) 
may be sufficient to arouse the suspicion of spuriousness, even before 
the authority of MSS. is appealed to ; or with regard to the choice 
between different existent readings an important influence may be 
exerted, in addition to that exercised by the external superiority of 
some particular MS., by the internal relation of the passage to the 
whole connexion. It also becomes possible occasionally to show by 
internal criticism how a false reading could have originated, and 

1 In this regard compare the different critical systems by Bentley, Mill, Bengel, Wet- 
stein, Grieebach, Hug, Katthaei, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf. At this point crit- 
icism and introductory science interpenetrate each other. See Schleiermacher, g 120 ; 
de Wette, EinL, § 87, $qq. 
14 
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not rarely is it compelled to decide whether the preference is to be 

given to an easy or a more difficult reading ; for while it is certain 

that words have been changed because they were not understood in 

such a sense or such a connexion, it is equally certain that many a 

difficult reading was introduced into the text by ill-timed polishing 

or thoughtless want of care on the part of copyists. 

To discover the proper bounds to be observed between external 

carefully fixed and internal criticism in their application, is conceded 

"^^J? to be difficult. Great care is certainly required in con- 
to internal cant- • !_• * 1_ 1 J 

ictem. nexion with the latter, and much mischief ha* already 

been caused by its use ; but we cannot on that account give an un- 
qualified assent to the idea that the critic's work should be of a 
purely mechanical nature, and that the authority of MSS. should 
alone be allowed to decide. 1 Harmonious activity of the intellect- 
ual powers, the combination of external with internal circumstances, 
comprehension and judgment, doctrina and ingenium, must go hand 
in hand in this pursuit. Who will deny that even the earliest and 
best codices were exposed to accidents, the very thing which the 
keen scent of criticism, certainly a natural endowment which is to 
be ennobled by learning, is to discover when possible? Above all 
arbitrariness and accident, however, stands science, combined with 
liberty and a higher necessity. • 

SECTION XVI. 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE CRITICISM. 

The negative criticism endeavours simply to ascertain and cast out 
Negative and what is spurious as a whole or in part ; while the posi- 
ctai-tancSoSs l * ve criticism seeks, with reference to authenticity, to 
of each. discover the real authors of anonymous and pseudony- 

mous works, and with reference to integrity to restore the text to 
its original condition. The former, when sufficient external evi- 
dence is wanting, is done by hypothesis, the latter by conjecture. 

It is generally more easy to determine with certainty that a work 
was not written by the author to whom tradition has attributed it, 
than to discover who the real author was ; and it is likewise more 
easy to arrive at the conclusion that a passage has been corrupted 
or mutilated than at a definite result in settling the true reading. 
Positive criticism receives occasional aid from external helps, how- 
ever, even though they be not wholly adequate. Thus, e. g. 9 the 
testimony of Tertullian (De pudic. c. 20) led many to adopt the 

1 Comp., e. g., Rettig's notice of Lachmann's N. T. in Studd. u. Kritt., 1832, No. 4. 
Baur (contra Thiersch et al.) has said much that is worthy of note, in opposition to 
pure mechanism in critical processes. 
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theory that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by Barnabas. 
Sometimes, however, hypothesis puts forth claims, based solely upon 
possibilities, as in the case of Eichhorn's assumption of a primitive 
Gospel, and in many other instances of recent times. The claim 
of hypothesis upon our approval is even less authoritative in the 
latter class of cases (i. «., of appeal to bare possibilities) yra^tffcua. 
than in the former, and many writers have accordingly ties of critical 
forsaken the way of hypothesis, as being entirely too h yp° the8e * 
uncertain, and have ceased altogether from making use of the so- 
called positive criticism; bolder inquirers, however, still continue 
to employ it. 1 Similar considerations apply to conjectures relating 
to the readings. A former age was entirely tpo prone to apply 
conjecture, at first in the department of profane, and subsequently 
also in that of sacred, literature ; but they are likewise wrong who 
unconditionally reject conjecture, for it is known that conjectures 
have occasionally been confirmed by readings that were afterward dis- 
covered. While therefore it may be advisable in general to insist 
upon the rule that " whatever of correct results may be obtained in 
the way of conjecture must be supported by facts connected with 
the history of the text," the rule must yet be so modified as not to 
forbid conjectural attempts in needful cases.' 

1 Comp. Hitzig, supra. The positive criticism is especially recommended by Hahn; 
understanding thereby not a criticism which so dreads negation as to cling with firmer 
grasp to the traditional, bat that which conquers the negative, and which by concen- 
trating its attention upon its object — the several books of the Bible and the cir- 
cumstances of history— assigns to such books their definite and assured historical 
place. 

• Schleiermacher, §§ 119 and 121, and Kritik, p. 291: "The canon that the divina- 
torial process (conjecture) is to be allowed only where documentary aids are wanting, 
or even that when the latter are not wanting, the right to employ conjectural processes 
does not exist, the best that manuscripts afford being all that we are authorized to 
ask— this canon does not apply absolutely, and may not even be assumed, because the 
interests of hermeneutics would suffer loss thereby." But see p. 812, and comp. 
Herder. "Conjecture, in tne critical sense, resembles the scalpel of the surgeon. It 
may unfortunately become necessary and beneficial, but only terribly necessary, terri- 
bly advantageous ; and the wretch who plays and whittles with it, cutting away at pleas- 
are, now an ear, now an eye, now a nose, that does not suit his fancy— but mutilates 
himself." Specimens of vain conjecture are given by Herder in the Appendix to the 
Briefe zweener Bruder Jesu ("Werke z. Rel. u. Theol., viii, p. 291). Similarly, Lucke, 
" Divinatorial criticism involves a dangerous element, and is least of all the concern 
of everybody; but* u needed for complementing the theological science of the canon." 
(Stud. u. Krit, 1884, No. 4, p. 267). Comp. Rosenkranz, Bncykl., p. 121, egg. ; de 
Wette, Einl., § 59. ■—»/.*••» 
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section xvn. 

THE RELATION OF CRITICISM TO EXEGESIS. 

Although criticism is, in its idea, distinguished from exegesis, 
Reiattonofcrit- as8Umm K tne relation of an auxiliary to the latter, it 
icism to exe- can yet be conceived of in reality only in connexion 
gesto ' witl the functions of interpretation ; for an interest in 

criticism must be aroused, and a sense for it be quickened, by ex- 
egesis. The two sciences must accordingly be conceived of as con- 
tinually acting upon each other, and therefore as conditioning and 
aiding each other. 

Nothing is more hurtful, and nothing has done more to damage 
Mischief done cr ^i c * l8m * n &e estimation of pious people, than the ill- 
toy dabbien in timed and superficial dabbling with it of persons who, 
criticism, before having properly read a single book in the Bible, 

or having been tested in the work of exposition, undertake to deal 
exclusively with the surface results of criticism, and swear by them 
as though they were established facts — who pronounce their dictum 
about the Bible without being well read in the Bible, or having 
learned anything of value from it. How frequently has a taste 
for the Bible been destroyed at the outset by forcing upon the no- 
tice of young men such oracular decisions of criticism, before they 
had become well acquainted with the sacred text ! If it is highly 
unpedagogical to trouble pupils who have not thoroughly read an 
ode of Horace or an oration by Cicero, with criticism in connexion 
with the explanation of the classics, it is nothing less than sin to 
disgust young theologians with the study of the Bible from the be- 
ginning, or, what is worse, to lead them to cultivate a foolish self- 
conceit, by means of depreciatory criticisms. It might therefore 
be sufficient for the beginner at first if he were to make himself 
acquainted with the tasks which criticism is to perform, leaving the 
practical employment of its operations for a later time, when he 
shall have become familiarly acquainted with his Bible, and shall 
have tasted somewhat of its positive contents, even having refreshed 
and nourished his soul thereby. This is possible, however, only 
in the rugged way of a thorough exegesis. Critical virtuosity, as 
criticaiandex- Schleiermacher terms it, is to be attained only as the 

egeticai skin result of practice : J and exegetical virtuosity is its neces- 
the result of r . ' . . , e . . - - J . . 

practice. sary prerequisite, although neither of them can attain 

to its completion without the aid of the other. Such reciprocal ac- 
tion between exegesis and criticism is self-evident, however. If the 
choice of a reading affects the interpretation, or, ratLer, if it pro 
'Schleiermacher, § 122, sq 
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vides the matter for interpretation, it is conversely true that the 
correct explanation of a passage throws needed light upon the vari- 
ous readings which exist, so that, not unf requently, a more accurate 
comprehension of the connexion inclines us to readopt a reading 
which we had rejected, or to reject one which we believed ourselves 
obliged to hold, before the passage itself was understood. The 
authenticity of a book and the acknowledgment of its CritIctam 
author may likewise be affected, and suspicion against exegesis act on 
the book itself be excited, by the misunderstanding of eacil other ' 
a passage, while a profounder apprehension of the writer's spirit 
and of the situation may restore its genuineness. Conversely, a 
superficial knowledge respecting the authenticity of a book may al- 
lay all questionings, while a thorough examination of the matter 
may excite doubts warranted by the facts, and call for a more ex- 
haustive discussion of the points in doubt. It will thus be seen 
how necessary it is, first, in every case, and before the judgment 
has been formed, to have regard to the results obtained by others, 
and in this way to employ in reading the Bible a text as critically 
correct as may be possible; but, second, while making use of the 
best critical aids at command, to preserve unbiassed the keenness of 
our. own mental vision in the work of interpretation. 

Histobt of Criticism. 
To provide the history of criticism fully is the task of Intro- 
duction. The text of the Old Testament, upon which „, . t , 

. . i . , Historical 

the copyists expended conscientious care (the syna- sketch of Bib- 

gogue-rolls), engaged the attention first of all of the Ucal C]Pitlctoin - 
Masorites, Jewish scholars, whose principal school Tbe Ma80rite8 - 
flourished at Tiberias in the beginning of the sixth century. They 
compared the codices, noted the various readings, (Keri and Chetib,) 
and even anxiously numbered the words and syllables. To them 
we likewise owe the vowel-signs, pointings, etc. Among Christians, 
meritorious services were rendered by Origen (f 254), who com- 
pared the Greek versions of the LXX, of Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus with the Hebrew original (Hexapla) ; and by Jerome, 
who improved the existing Latin version (Itala) and published a 
version of his own (Yulgata), which soon came into general use and 
acquired ecclesiastical authority in the Western Church. The prej- 
udices which this man, usually so anxiously cautious, was compelled 
to encounter in connexion with this work, are well known. The 
"two-legged asses," as he terms his opponents, even went to the 
length of calling him falsarius, sacrilegus, corruptor sanctarum 
Scripturarum ! The New Testament was gradually collected. The 
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originals are no longer extant. The most ancient MSS. do not reach 
back farther than the fourth century. An inclination to adulterate 
the text was apparent at an early day, against which the Church was 
obliged to guard. Copies were made, in the first instance, for the 
use of Churches, and "without any philological supervision." It 
was reserved for science in later ages to divide the different codices, 
according to their age (Uncials and Cursives), or according to the 
countries in which they originated (Oriental and Occidental), into 
Most important ^ aim ^i efl an< * recensions. The most important. MSS. of 
MS&oftheNew the New Testament are, The Cod. Alexandrinus (A) in 
nL the British Museum at London ; the Vaticanus (B) at 
Rome; the Codex Regius (Parisiensis) ; also the Cod. Ephraem Syr. 
(a palimpsest) at Paris (C); and the Codex Cantabrigiensis (D). 
To these must be added, as of highest importance, the Codex Si- 
naiticus (ftt), discovered by Tischendorf in 1859 and published in 
1862; comp. Stud. u. Krit., 1860, 4; 1862, 1, 4; 1864, 3 (by Wies- 
eler); Gott. Gelehrt. Anzeigen, 1860, No. Ill; Prot. Kirchenzei- 
tung, 1862, No. 50; Zarncke's CentralbL, 1860; LiteraturbL, 1863, 
No. 69; Hilgenf eld's Zeitschr., 1864, 1, and *Volbeding: Constantin 
Tischendorf, 1862; Tischendorf, Die Sinaibibel, etc., 1871. See 
also article on Sinaitic Manuscript in M'Clintock and Strong's Cy- 
clopaedia, and Harman's Introduction, Appendix. This Codex is 
distinguished not only by its age (Tischendorf assigns it to the for- 
mer half of the fourth century, which is, however, already denied 
by others) but also by its completeness, even the Epistle of Barna- 
bas, in the Greek text, and the Shepherd of Hennas being included 
in it. 

But little was done for criticism during the Middle Ages. Al- 

Bibiicai cnti- ou * n * aD0ut &• ^' 802 > improved the Vulgata based on 
cism in the the translation of Jerome, by the command of Charle- 
Middie Ages. mag^. New revisions were undertaken by Lanf rano 
in the eleventh century and Cardinal Nicholas in the twelfth. At 
about this time the Correctoria biblica appeared (concerning which 
see De Wette, Einleitung, p. 108, sq.). The work of Cardinal Hugo 
de St. Caro in the thirteenth century, who divided the Bible into 
chapters, was rather mechanical than critical. The division of the 
New Testament into verses was not performed until the sixteenth 
century, when Robert Stephens devised the present arrangement. 
The undertaking of the Cardinal Ximenes, shortly before the Refor- 
mation, was, on the other hand, a magnificent conception, to which 
we owe the so-called Complutensian Polyglot, which was followed 
by those of Antwerp, Paris, and London, being critical collocations 
of the text and versions after the manner of Origen. A rich bib- 
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Ileal apparatus was given in the prolegomena to the London Poly- 
glot (also published separately) of Brian Walton (f 1661). The 

first critical edition of the New Testament was issued w _. 

^ -n /▼> i , ,~x , , „ First critical edi- 

by JtLrasmus (Basle, 1516) at nearly the time when the tion of the New 

Complutensian Polyglot was completed. Testament. 

All this work was text criticism; but the Reformation called 
into life a universal spirit of inquiry. Luther permitted himself to 
form independent opinions respecting various parts of the Scrip- 
tures, though he was rather influenced by subjective feeling than 
by scientific considerations. The progress of an unbiassed criticism 
was long hindered afterward by the strictness with which the Prot- 
estant Church clung to the principle of adherence to the letter of 
Scripture, and to the idea of inspiration connected with that prin- 
ciple. The Reformed Formula Consensus raised even the inspira- 
tion of the vowel-points into a dogma! A new critical impulse 
was given, on the other hand, to the Roman Catholic Church in 
the seventeenth century by Richard Simon, who expressed inde- 
pendent views, among other things, with regard to the composition 
of the Pentateuch, etc. (In relation to him see Bernus, Richard 
Simon et son histoire critique du vieux Test., Lausanne, 1869.) The 
dogmatists of both Churches were, however, unceasing in their 
efforts to fill up the way which he had opened, to use Lessing's ex- 
pression, " with floods of rubbish constantly renewed." The criti- 
cism of the text likewise came to an end, after the age had become 
accustomed to regard the textus receptus of the sixteenth century 
as an authority. A new interest in it was excited by Revival of Bib- 
the English scholars Fell, Mill, Bentley, and Kennicott J^SJJJJE 
(the latter in Old Testament criticism). When Wet- tuiy. 
stein, having been encouraged by Bentley, was preparing his critical 
edition of the New Testament, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, he was exposed to severe attacks of opposition (comp. 
Hagenbach in Illgen's Zeitschr. f. hist. Theologie, 1839, 1) ; but 
Bengel nevertheless undertook to perform in behalf of orthodox 
theology what Wetstein had begun in sympathy with a more scep- 
tical habit of thought. While these scholars confined their efforts 
more particularly to the department of text-criticism, Semler, on 
the other hand, after the middle of the eighteenth century, excited 
numerous doubts with regard to the genuineness of entire books 
in the Bible by his Free Examination of the Canon. Beginning 

With Semler begins the period of independent re- ^ JJJona? 
search in this field, but also of abuse and subjective arbi- istic criticism, 
trariness. Sober science, however, continued to pursue its assured 
course in the midst of such fluctuations. On the one hand, diplo- 
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matic text-criticism continued to gain in settled principles and in 
historic ground through paleographic researches which were steadi- 
ly prosecuted, through the comparison of MSS., etc., and various 
systems were developed in this direction, upon which the processes 
of criticism rest. (The labours of Hug, Griesbach, Schulz, Scholz, 
Lachmann, Teschendorf.) On the other hand, inquiry was more in- 
telligently directed toward the several parts of the Old and the 
New Testament canon. Single books in either Testament were at 
first attacked, without the recognition of any definite principle, but 
rather under the influence of the personal impressions of critics; 
but the investigation gradually secured firmer points of connexion 
with historical facts. The inquiry has been chiefly directed upon 
the Pentateuch, the Books of Chronicles, the Prophets, (the second 
part of Isaiah, Daniel,) the Psalms, and the writings of Solomou in 
the Old Testament, and the Gospels, (their origin and relation to 
each other,) the Pastoral epistles and the second epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, the epistle to the Hebrews, Second Peter, and the Apocalypse 
in the New. Such fragmentary operations do not cover the whole 
ground that has been gone over, however; but after the latest spec- 
The T&binffen ulative (Tubingen) school, Baur, Zeller, Schwegler, et 
tendency critics. ^ had attempted an historical construction of Chris- 
tianity from its principles, it involved the entire canon of the New 
Testament books in the critical process of disintegration connected 
with that attempt, assigning most of them to a later date, and, at 
the same time, charging them with subserving tendencies which 
are not always reconcilable with the purity of purpose belonging 
to an apostle. It can be confidently affirmed that despite the bold, 
though often widely divergent, conclusions of the more recent 
critics, (Hilgenfeld, Volckmar, Holsten, Overbeck,) genuine science 
can still hold an assured footing for a further advance in the service 
of truth. 

The leadership in biblical criticism was successfully maintained 
by English scholars in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for 
eighty years (1657-1737). The fifth volume of Brian Walton's 
London Polyglot contained the text of the New Testament in six 
languages, with a large collection of various readings. He did not, 
however, undertake to form a revised text. Bishop Fell (1625- 
1686) added much to this stock of critical material, and was besides 
the friend a* d patron of Dr. John Mill (1645-1707.) Thirty la- 
borious years were spent by Mill on his Greek Testament. He re- 
collated all the codices used by Walton for the London Polyglot, 
and acQumulated a mass of readings from many sources, which he 
exhibits in his prolegomena. " Of the criticism of the New Testa- 
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ment in the hands of Dr. John Mill/' says Scrivener, " it may be 
said that he found the edifice of wood and left it marble." Rich- 
ard Bentley (1662-1742) projected a revision of the text of the 
New Testament, which he never completed. We can readily con- 
jecture what his extraordinary critical sagacity would have accom- 
plished in this field. From the time of Bentley little was done by 
English scholars in New Testament criticism for more than a hun- 
dred years. Samuel Prideaux Tregelles issued from 1857 to 1872 his 
Greek Testament from the most ancient MSS. and from ancient 
versions. Tregelles bases his text on a small number of manuscripts. 
Frederick Henry Scrivener has contributed a valuable Introduction 
to the Criticism of the New Testament (Cambridge, 1861, 1874). 
Messrs. Westcott and Hort have, since the appearance of the revised 
English Testament, published a text which has been long in prepa- 
ration, and also a companion volume containing an appendix and 
introduction to their work. Although the revisers of the English 
Testament have not attempted "to construct a continuous and 
complete Qreek text," the text adopted by them has been published 
by their secretary, E. Palmer. (Oxford, 1881.) 

1. Critically revised portable editions of the Old Testament of recent date. 1 

* Biblia hebraica manualia ad praestt editt edita a Joh. Simonis. Halle, 1762, 1767, 

1822, 1828. Various books of this edition (Genesis, Psalms, Isaiah, etc.) have 
also been separately published. 

* Biblia hebraica digessit et graviores leek variett adj. J. Jahn. Yien., 1806. 4 volL 

Ed. 4., 1839. 
Biblia hebr. ad Eb. v. d. Hooght ed. nov., recogn. et emend, a Judah d'AUemand. 
Lond., 1825. 

* Biblia hebraica ad optim. editt. fidem gumma diligentia ac studio recensa. Basileae, 

18S7. (Largely after van der Hooght.) 

1 With regard to the history of the text and other critical apparatus for the Old Test. comp. 
Franke, p. 96, eqq. ; Rosenmuller's Handbucn, and the Introductions to the Old Test, (de Wette's, 
8. 76, eqq.) ; Strack, Prolegomena crltlca in Vetus Test Hebr., qulbus agltur, I. de codiclbus et 
deperdltls et adhuo exstanttbus, II. de textu bibUorum hebr. quails talmudistarum temporlbus 
fuertt. Lips., 1878. Ancient versions : a) Greek (the Alexandrian of the so-called seventy trans- 
lators, and those by Aqulla, Symmachus, Theodotlon, etc) ; b) Oriental (the Syrlac [Peshlto], 
Ethloplc [ed. by Dfflmann], Egyptian, Arabian, Armenian, Georgian) ; c) Latin (ante-Hierono- 
mlan [Itala], Vulgate) ; d) Slavic ; e) Chaldee Paraphrases ; comp. de Wette, 9. 89, eqq. Concern- 
ing the Hexapla of Origen comp. ibid., 1. 45, eqq. : F. C. Teschendorf, Anecdota sacra et prof ana 
ex oriente et oeddente allata slve notltla codlcum graecorum, arabicorum, syrtacorum, etc., 
cum ezoerptls mulUs maxlmam partem graecls et 85 scrlpturarum antlqulsslmarum exemplis. 
Lips., 1861. 4. 

Older, and usually large, editions of the Old Testament: (de Wette, 8. 95. Rosenmuller, I, 
189 ff. BenJ. Kennloott, dlssertatlones super ratlone textus hebr. V. T. in Ubris edltls. Latine 
vertlt et auxlt W. Alnr. Teller. Lips., 1757-65. 2 voll.) : von Sonclno (1488-94), In der complu- 
tens. Pdyglotte (1614-17), Bomberg I. (1518-21), Bomber* n. (1525), 8. Monster (Froben, 1536), 
R. Stephan I. (1589-48), R. Stephan II. (1544-46), Plantlnus (1566-71-84), S. Hutter (1587), J. Bux- 
tort (1611-18, 1619, etc.), J. Athlas (1561), Jablonaky (1699, Handausg.), van der Hooght (1705. 
Lond., 1822, Handausg.), Opitx (1709), Mlchaelis (1720, Handausg.), Houblgant (1758), Kennloott 
1776, 80), Belnecclus (1725, Handausg.), Doderlein u. Meisner (1798). 
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MVD1 DW2J min- Biblia hebr. sec. editt Athiae, J. Leusdeni, Jo. Simonis, impr. 
Eberh. van der Hooght rec. A Hahn. Ed. ster. Lips., 1831-89. 

Biblia hebr. ad optimas editiones, imprimis Eb. van der Hooght ex rec A. Hahnii im- 
pressa (cur. K. W. Landschreiber ; praef . est E. F. K. Rosenm Oiler). Ed stereo! 
Lips., 1834-38. 12. 

D'31TO1 DW23 iTWV Biblia hebr. ad optimas editt. expressa. Curavit et indices 
nee non clavem masoreticam add. G. 6. Giul. Theile. Ed. stereot Lips., 1849. 
(Genesis, Psalms, Job, Isaiah, etc., also published separately.) New ed. 1859. 

Testament utramq. edd. Theile et Tischendorf (V. T. hebr. ; N. T. gr.) Lips., 1850. 
2d ed., 1862. 

BHpn 1DD. Vien., 1852. 

* Polyglottenbibel, Zum prakt Handgebrauch. Prepared by Dr. Rud. Stier and Dr. 
E. O. W. Theile. A. u. N. T. Bielef., 1846-65. vols. 8d ed. of the 0. T. and 
4th ed. of the N. T., 1868-64. (Embraces the Original, the LXX, the Vulgate, 
Luther's translation, and the most important various readings of ancient and mod- 
ern versions.) 

Separate portions of the Old Testament, 
Pentateuchus in usum scholarum academicarum ex editione utriusque testament! 

Tauchnitziana separatim edendum curavit C. G. G. Theile. Lips., 1861. Ed. ster. 
Liber Geneseos sine punctis exscriptus curaverunt F. Muehlau et Aem. Kautzsch. 

Lips., 1868. 
Liber Genesis. Textum Masorethicum accuratissime expressit, e fontibus Masorae 

varie illustravit, notis criticis confirmavit S. Baer. Praefatus est Fr. Delitzsch. 

Lips., 1869. 
Jesajae, Liber. HW* "IBD- Textum Masorethicum accuratissime expressit, e fontibus 

Masorae varie illustravit, notis criticis confirmavit S. Baer. Praefatus est Fr. 

Delitzsch. Lips., 1872. 
Liber Psalmorum hebraicus. Textum Masorethicum accuratius quam adhuc factum 

est expressit, brevem de accentibus metricis institutionem praemisit, notas critical 

adjedt S. Baer. Praefatus est Fr. Delitzsch. Lips., 1861. 

a) Large Editions of the Septuagmt : 
V. T. ex versione LXX interprr. — post Grabe et Lee ed. J. J. Breitinger. Turic^ 

1780-82. 4volL 4. 
V. T. graecuxn, cum. var. lectt. edd. R. Holmes et Parsons. Ox., 1798-1827. 5 voll. t 

b) Manual Editions : 
V. T. Graeo. ex versione LXX una cum libris apocr. ed. Ch. Eheineccius. Iapt, 

1780-57. 
V. T. gr. juxta T,YY interprr. cur. L. v. Ess. Lips., 1824. Ed. nova, 1856. 
V. T. gr. juxta T.YY interprr. ed. J. N. Jager. Par., 1884. 
V. T. gr. juxta LXX int Textum Vatic emendatius ed., argumenta et locos N. T. 

paralL notavit, lect. var. subj., comment, isag. praetexuit C. Tischendorf. Lips, 

1860. 2 volL Ed. 4. 1869. Ed. 5. 1875. 
For the history of this version : Aristeae historia LXXII interprr. ; gr. et lat Oxml, 

1692. (New ed. in Merx' Archiv I, 8. 1868.) Comp. the works of Hody, van 

Dale, Ussher, Voss, u. A Comp. Winer, Handb. dL theoL Lit P. 49. 
L. T. Muecke, de origine vers. LXX interprr. Zullich., 1789. 
Thiersch, de Pentateuch! versione Alexandrina. Erl., 1841. 
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Editions of the Vulgate : 

Biblia 8. vulg. edit ad cone. Trid. praescriptum emend, et a Sixto V. recogn. Rom*, 
1590. foL 

Biblia S. vulg. ed. Siiti Y. jussu rec. et ausp. dementis Till. ed. Rom., 1598-4. 

Portable editions by L. van Ess (Tub., 1822-24. 3 Bde.), J. H. Eistemaker (Munst., 
1828-46), B. Galura (Innsbr., 1884-85. 8 Bde. 4.), B. Loch (Regensb., 1849. 2. Aufl., 
ebend., 1867 ft.), J. F. v. Allioli (Landsh., 1858), Fleck (Neues Test Lpz., 1840). 

Important for critical purposes : Codex Amiatinus. N. T. latine interpret© Hieronymo, 
ex celeberrimo cod. Amiatino omnium et antiquissimo et praestantissimo nunc 
primum ed. Const Tischendorf. Lips., 1850-54. Codex Fuldensis. Novum Testa* 
mentum latine interprete Hieronymo ex manuscripto Victoria Capuani edidit pro- 
legomenis introduxit, commentariis adornavit Ernest. Ranke. Marb. y 1868. 

The Gothic version by Ulfilas, with parallel Greek and Latin versions, by H. Mass- 
mann. Stuttg., 1855. 

2. Editions of the yew Testament. 1 
Novum Testamentum graece, recogn. atque insign. lectt. varietat et argument notat 

subjunxit G. Chr. Knapp. Halle, 1797, 1818, 1822, 1880. Ed. 5. 1840. 
* X. T. graece. E rec. Griesb. nova vers, lat illustr., indice brevi praecip. lectt et in- 

terprett diversitatis indice instr., auct H. A Schott. Lips., 1805, 1811, 1825. 

Ed. 4. 1839. 
N. T. graece. Ad fidem optimor. librr. rec. J. A H. Tittmann. Ed. ster. Lips., 

1820. 28. Ed. nov. cur. A. Hahn, 1840; 1861. 
N. T. textum gr. Griesb. et Knappii denao recognovit, delectu variet lectt testim. 

confirm., adnott turn criticis turn exegeticis, indicibus, etc., instruxit J. S. Vater. 

Halle, 1824. 
N. T. graece. Ex rec. C. Lachmanni. Ed. ster. Berol., 1881. 
N. T. graece nova vereione lat donatum ed. F. A. Naebe. Lips., 1831. 
N. T. graece et latine. Ex rec. Knappiana adjectis variis Griesb. et Lachm. lectioni- 

bus ed. A Goeschen. Lips., 1882. 
N. T. ad optt librr. fidem rec. A. Jaumann. Mun., 1882. 
N. T. graece, ex recogn. Knappii emendatius ed., C. G. Guil. Theile. Ed. ster. Lips., 

1841. Ed. 7., 1858. Ed. 8. 1865. Ed. 11. 1875. Also in Greek and Latin 

(Vulg.) 1854, and Greek and German, 1852, by the same publishers. 
N. T. gr. et lat (Vulg.) ed. F. X. Reithmayr. Mun., 1847. 
*N. T. graece. Textum ad fidem antiquorum testium recensuit, brevem apparatum 

criticum una cum var. lectt. Elzeviriorum, Knappii, Scholzii, Lachmanni subjunxit 

C. Tischendorf. Lips., 1841, 1848, 1849. 7th ed., 1869. 8th ed., 1869-72. 

Editio stereotypa. Lips., 1850. Ed. nova, 1873. (A good manual edition.) 

N. T. gr. Par., 1842. 12 ; gr. et lat, ed. Jager et Tischendorf. Par., 1842. 

II Kaivt? dia&TfKTj. N. T. graece, recens. inque usum academicum omni modo instruxit 

C. Teschendorf. Lips., 1855, 1861. 16. Edit 5., ibid., 1867. Ed. 9. 1876. 
H. A W. Meyer, das N. T. griechisch, nach den besten Hulfsmitteln kritisch revidirt, 

mit einer deutschen ITebersetzung (see Commentaries). 

1 For the history of the N. T. text corap. de Wette, II, 8. 37, sqq. ; with regard to versions, see 
1. 10, «H. Polyglotts: a) the Oomplatenslan (1514-17); b) Antwerp (1560-72); c) Paris (1645); 
d) London (by Walton, 1657). Corap. Franke, p. 189, sqq. With regard to the different classes of 
editions (1. such as exactly reproduce the text of a given MS. ; 2. such as are based upon seven 1 
M88. and other helps; and 8. such as merely reproduce earlier editions with unimportant 
changes) ; and also, with reference to the so-called Textus Beoeptus (vulgaris) of the Elzevir edi- 
tion, oomp. Dans, 1. 19, and the works there mentioned, Franke, p. 161, sqq. 
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K. T. graece ad fidem potisoimum cod. Vat rec., Phil. Buttmann. Lips., 1856, 1862. 

Edit. 3., ibid, (without date). 
Testamentum novum triglottum, graece, latine, germanice . . . ed. Teschendorf, lips., 

1854. 4. Edit. 2., 1865. 
N. T. tetraglottum. Archetypum graecum c. versionibus vulgata latina, germanict 

Lutheri et anglica authentic*, in usum manualem edend. curaverunt C. 6. 6. Theile 

et R Stier. Bielef., 1855. Edit. 2. 1858. 
'H Kaivj) dia&iJKij. Nov. Test ad fidem Codicis Vaticani ediderunt A. Kuenen et C. 6. 

Cobel. Lugd. Bat, 1860. 
Novum Testamentum Vaticanum. Poet Angeli Maii aliorumque imperfecta labores 

ex ipso codice edidit. Teschendorf. Lips., 1867. 
Bibliorum sacrorum graecus codez Yaticanus studiis Carol! Yercellone et Josephi 

Cozza editus. Tom. Y, (contains the N. T.) FoL Rom., 1869. 
Testamentum Nov. post Lachmannum et Tischendorfium ad fidem optimonun librorom 

denuo diligenter recognovit lectionumque varietatem notavit Aug. Hahn. Edit 

ster. Lips., 1861. 
* Bibliorum Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus. Auspiciis aug. Imperatoris Alexandri 

II. ex tenebris protraxit, in Europam transtulit, ad juvandas sacras litteras ed. 

Constantinus Tischendorf. 4 volL Fetrop., 1862. (A costly library edition.) 
A cheaper edition is Testamentum Novum Sinaiticum s. Nov. Test, cum cpist Bar- 

nabae et fragmentis Pastoris ex codice Sinaitico, etc. Lips., 1863. 1 8vo. 1864. 
E Reuss, Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti Oraeci, Brunsvigae, 1872, gives a descriptive 

list of all the published editions of the New Testament 

Synopses. 
Synopsis ew. Matth., Marc, et Luc, una cum iis Jo. pericopis, quae hist pass, et 

resurr. Chr. complectt. ; textum recogn. etc., J. J. Griesbach. Hal., 1776-97-1809. 

St John's Gospel is wanting in the 1st ed., 1774. 
Synopsis ew., etc. ; ex rec. Griesb. edd. W. M. L. de Wette et F. Luecke. BeroL, 

1818, 1841. 4. 
Synopsis Mt, Mc. et Luc. c. Jo. peric. parallelis, ed. M. Roediger. Hal., 1829-39. 
R. Anger, Synopsis ew. Mt., Mc, Lc cum locis qui supersunt paralL literarum et tra- 

ditt. ew. Irenaeo antiquiorum. Lips., 1851. Ed. 2, 1863. 
C. Teschendorf, syn, ev. ex 4 ew. ord. chron. concinnata. Lips., 1851 ; ed. 4, 1878. 
J. H. Friedlieb, quatuor ew. in harmoniam redacta. YratisL, 1847. 
H. N. Clausen, quat ew. tabulae synopticae. Havn., 1829. 
Sevin, die drei ersten Evangelien synoptisch zusammengestellt. Wiesb., 1866. 
Synopses in German by H. Planck (Gott., 1809), Fr. A. Beck (Berl., 1826), G. C. R. 

Matthai (Gott, 1826), J. Gehringer (Tub., 1842), P. J. Sindler (Augsb., 1$52). 
A Harmony of the Gospels by Sevin, 1867. 
Upon the whole of this richly endowed branch of literature comp. Hase, Leben Jem 

(4th ed. Lpz., 1854), pp. 20-26. 

1 Older editions of the New Test., aside from those contained In the Polyglotts: (Comp. 
de Wette, 1. 41, sqq.) ; 5 by Erasmus (1516, 1519, 1522, 1687, 1585), 8 by Robert Stephens (1546. 1549, 
1566), 4 larger eds. by Theodore Beza, (published by Stephens, 1565, 1582, 1569, and 1508), and 
6 smaller, 1556-91 ; upon the 3d ed. of Stephens, as Improved by Beza, depends the authority of 
the so-called Textus Receptus ; John Fell (following the London Polyglott, 1075), John Mill 
(1707), Kflster (1710-28), J. A. Bengel (1784 ; republished In manual eds. 1789, 1758, 1768, 1776, and 
by his son, Ernst Bengel, In 1700), J. J. Wetsteln (1751 ; new ed. by Lotze, Rotterd., 1881). Larger 
critical editions of more recent date : * J. J. Griesbach (Halle, 1774, 1775, 2 vols. ; Lelps., 1808, 
1807, 4 vols.), Chr. Fr, Matthttl (1783-88), F. C. Alter (1786, 1787), Andr. Birch (1788, 1801), DavW 
Schulz (Griesb. T. Berl., 1887), M, A Scbolz (Lpz., 1880), K. Lachmann u. Ph. Buttmann, (Berl., 
1842, 1850. 2 Bde.), E. v. Muralt (Hamb., 1846, 1848), W. Greenfield u. J. P. Kngles (Phflad., 1861). 
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3. Theoretical work* on Criticism and Critical Helps. 1 
L. Cappelli Critica sacra a. de variis quae in sacris V. T. libris occurrunt lectionibus 

libri VI. Rec. multisque animadverss. auxit G. J. L. VogeL Vol. 1. HaL, 1776 

VoU. 2, 8, ed. J. G. Scharfenberg., 1778, 1786. 
J. J. Grieebach, symbolae criticae ad suppL et corrig. variarum N. T. lectt collec- 

tiones. Hal., 1786-93. 2 volL 

Commentariua criticus in textum graec. N. T. Jen., 1798-1811. 

J. G. Reiche, commentarius crit in N. T. 8 Tom. Gott, 1858-62. 

* F. Schleiermacher, Hermeneutik u. Kritik mit bes. Beiziehung auf N. T., published 

by Lucke. Berl., 1838. (Vol. 2 of the Nachl. zur Theol.) 
f J. M. A. Lohnis, Grundzuge d. bibl. Hermeneutik und Kritik. Giessen, 1889. 
Convenient for students : * Quellensammlung zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen 

Kanon bis anf Hieronymus, published by J. Hirchhofer. Zurich, 1844. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
1. Critical Editions of the Old Testament in Hebrew. 

An Interlinear Hebrew-English Psalter. The Book of Psalms in Hebrew, with a 
closely literal English Translation under each word. 8vo, pp. 240. London, 
1882. 

Davidson, Samuel. Revision of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament Synopsis 
of Readings, Revised from Critical Sources. 8vo, pp. 234. London, 1882. 

Hahn's Hebrew Bible. New ed. Revised by Isaac Leeser and Joseph Jaquett 8vo. 
Philadelphia. 

Hebrew and English Psalms. The Hebrew Text of Van der Hooght, with the Au- 
thorized Translation of 1611. In parallel columns. 8vo, pp. 100. London, 
1882. 

Hebrew Psalter. 82mo. Andover, 1864. 

Hughes, Joseph. The Prophecy of JoeL The Hebrew Text printed Metrically, with 
a new English Translation and Critical Notes. 8vo. London, 1882. 

Letteria, Myer Levi The Hebrew Bible, Revised and carefully Examined. With a 
Key to the Masoretic Notes. 8vo, pp. 1404. New Tork, 1872. 

Modern Polyglot Bible in Eight Languages. Giving the Hebrew Text, the Septuagint, 
and the Vulgate, and a Series of the best European Translations. To which is 
added the Peshito-Syriac New Testament, with Tables of the various Readings of 
the Hebrew, the Septuagint, the Greek, and Syriac New Testaments, etc. Crown 
folio, 2 vols. London, 1882. 

tthnn "IDD. The Book of Psalms, in Hebrew and English. Arranged in Paral- 
lelisms. Andover, 1862. 

The Hebrew and English Scriptures of the Old Testament. Consisting of the Orig- 
inal Hebrew Text, and the Authorized English Version. With Appendices and 
Claris to the Masoretic Notes. 4to, small. London, 1882. 

1 See the more general critical and philological works of Valesms (1740), Heumann 
(1747), Morell (1768), J. Clericus (1778), Beck (1791), in Ast (in the work mentioned 
under Herme.neutics, at the end). " A barely sufficient guide (to New Test. Criticism) 
is found partly in the prolegomena to the critical editions (by Bengel, Wetstein, etc.) 
and is partly contained in that otta podrida to which the title of Introduction to the 
New Test is commonly applied." Schleiermacher, §. 123, note. Hence oomp. the 
literature under Introduction, supra. 
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The Hebrew Bible of the Polyglot Series: The Text after Van der Hooght. Also 

the various Readings of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 8yo, pp. 635. London, 

1882. 
Walton's Polyglot Biblia Sacra Polyglotta. Edidit Brianus Waltonus. 6 vols^ 

folio. With Castell's Lexicon Heptaglotton, Hebrew, Chald., Syr., Samar., etc 

2 vols., folio. Together, 8 vols., folio. 1657-69. 
Wright, G. H. H. The Book of Genesis in Hebrew; with a Critically Revised Text, 

various Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. 8vo. London, 1859. 

2. Critical Editions of the Septuagint. 

Hexaglot Bible ; compising the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments in 
the Original Tongues ; together with the Septuagint, the Syriac, (of the New 
Testament,) the Vulgate, the Authorized English and German, and the most 
approved French Versions, arranged in parallel columns. Vols. I, II, HI, (to be 
completed in 6 vols.) 4to. London, 1871-8. 
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SECTION XVIIL 

HERMENEUTIC8. 

G. Seyffarth, Qber Begriff, Anordnung und Umfang der Hermeneutik des N. T. (H«. MM), 
womlt Jedoch zu vergleichen die Recens. la Winere and Engelhardts Journal Bb. 4. S. 381 fl. 
A. Tholuck, Qber den Mangel an Uebereinstlramung unter den Auslegern des N. T. (tbeol 
Btudlen und Krltfken Jahrg., 1832, 8. 825). Planck's Sacred Philology and Interpretation, trans- 
lated by Turner; Kitto's Cyclopaedia, voL 11, p. 20. for a very fuU history and bibliography, 
see Terry's Hermeneutics, Part IIL 

Biblical Hermeneutics treats of the principles on which Scripture 
is to be explained. These principles are, upon the whole, the same 
Definition of that apply to any work of human origin, and Hermen- 
Hermeneutics. eu tics, as a theological science, differs from the science 
in its general (philosophical and philological) character simply with 
regard to the object upon which it is employed. In this connexion 
the peculiarly religious character of the Bible certainly demands 
recognition. 

Hermeneutics from tpfirpfevu) (which is to be traced back to the 
Hermes of the ancients ') is, in Schleiermacher's language, an art- 
doctrine ; "for the complete understanding of a discourse or writ- 
ing is a work of art, and requires a technical apparatus." 3 It 
Distinguished stands in an inverted relation to rhetoric, in so far as 
from rhetoric. t fc e latter is dependent on logic ; for while the logical 
part of rhetoric furnishes the laws by which our thoughts are to be 
connected, arranged, and presented, Hermeneutics teaches how to 
apprehend the given discourses or writings of another person, and 
how to follow and interpret them. In proportion as the logically 
ordered thinking in a discourse or book becomes clear, as it will 
when the matter to be imparted is developed before the mind of 
the hearer or reader in a well-arranged style, will the ne*ed of ex- 
planation and of an art of explanation be small ; for which reason, 
e. g. y purely mathematical lectures need no hermeneutics if defini- 
tions are first understood. But when the logic is hidden in the dis- 
cussion, and when the words do not represent mere formulas and 
figures (the expression of magnitudes), but are, according to the 
nature of the subject under consideration, the not fully adequate 
signs of a profoundly apprehended original, when they are the 
bearers, borrowed from the world of sense, of ideas which are in- 
visible, there arises the need of an interpreter who shall know 
how to trace back to the original idea the letter which was first 
correctly apprehended through the mechanical processes of gram- 
mar, and who shall thus restore the written or spoken word, so 

1 See Creuzer, Symbolik, i, pp. 9-15 : 366 §qq- > **» P- 61< * • 
1 Schleiermacher, § 182. 
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that it becomes for the reader or hearer what it was to the 
writer or speaker from whom in the freshness of its originality it 
emanated. 

For this reason the ancients already joined divination to her- 
meneutics ; and this likewise indicates why an exposition according 
to rules of art is more necessary with poets, epigrammatists, and 
poetizing philosophers, than with simple prose-writers. 1 Works, 
moreover, that belong to a distant age, and are written causet which 
in a language which has itself passed through many his- JJJJJJJeg*^^ 
torical vicissitudes, are more likely to engage the atten- sary. 
tion of hermeneutics than writings and discourses belonging to our 
own times, whose meaning is more apparent to us by reason of their 
nearness. And, lastly, the allusions contained in a discourse or 
writing will need a key to their interpretation, in proportion as they 
bear upon individual matters, which is especially the case in episto- 
lary compositions. If we apply these considerations to the Bible, 
it will appear that it needs the art of hermeneutics in each of 
these regards. Few books, in the first place, in the form of expres- 
sion, fall so much behind their wealth of contents, and ^^ reasons 
few, accordingly, belong so fully to the class of pregnant why the Bible 
writings, as do these modest envelopments of supreme «« mterpreta- 
ideas. Luther strikingly likens them to the swaddling- tton - 
clothes in which the Christ-child lay, and the great Reformer 
was led to use the expression that the words in Scripture are not 
merely "written words, but living words," whence it becomes a 
frequent necessity to read between the lines. But the Bible at the 
same time shares with all works of antiquity, including the less 
pregnant also, the fortune of having been written in times, and 
among a people, into whose circumstances we must enter and live. 
and in languages with whoso spirit and expression we must become 
familiar, if we desire to accurately understand what is written." 

1 " There is no lack of examples in our own experience of an author's mind being, 
e. p., exalted to such an intuitive penetration of its object as to be enabled to speak 
of it with an unusual pregnancy of word and meaning which his own reflection is un- 
able to resolve into details ; it even happens that when he descends from his intuitive 
center-point to his ordinary level of thought, his own work will appear like a strange 
object, respecting the development of whose meaning he finds as much difficulty as 
do others." — J. T. Beck, EniL in das Syst d. Chr. Lehre, p. 253. An example is found 
in Hamann. 

* u He who would interpret, needs, by drawing as near as may be possible, to de- 
scend to the condition of the first readers and hearers." — Lutz (Hermeneutic). " Pour 
ne pas errer sur le sens que nous appelons ext&ieur, il faut avoir une idee precise de 
la langue des auteura, je veux dire de la valeur des signes et des formes de oette 
bmguei compares aux formes et aux signes correspondants de notre propre langue. 
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How thoroughly individual, too, is the Bible, never dealing in ab- 
stract generalities, always singling out the concrete instance, the 
special condition and its needs, the disposition and mode of culture 
of persons and communities ! l How natural, then, that we should 
seek to obtain a key ! This can be no magic key, however, which 
some angel must bring down from the third or the seventh heaven, 
or whose possession is restricted to a sacred caste ; but, generally 
The key to speaking, the same art has its application here, which 
found^m*^ muBt b® employed, according to the natural laws of a 
meneutics. historico-logical method of estimating the past, upon 
every work that requires explanation. This art belongs to the 
higher department of the science of language, of philology, and 
hence of applied philosophy. 
Biblical her- It is a theological science merely in its special appli- 

meneuticb a cation to this object * for every rule established by the- 
branch of gen- ,.,, . » , .. j. i <-T • . 

erai heme- ological hermeneutics for the exposition of the Script- 

neutics. ures mu8 t t, e based upon the general principles of her- 

meneutics or deducible from them, and all that can be done in the 
interest of the Bible is that such principles be properly applied 
Arbitrary departure from them, or making so-called " exceptions to 
such rules," is never beneficial When the latter course is fol- 
lowed the proper inference is that the general law itself has not 
been apprehended, or that confusion or a misconception is in- 
volved. Should a one-sided, scanty legislation confine the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures to the purely external meaning of the 
letter so exclusively as, while considering the notation of the let- 
ter (the grammar), to forget the notation of the spirit, should it 
designedly seek to blot out the individuality and originality of an 
author, in order to put in the place of the forms which reveal a rich 
fulness of ideas, the vaguely outlined shadows of abstract common- 
places, it will of course be exposed to the danger of seeing those 
who are not content with such meagre fare forsake its school and 
submit themselves to the impression of an undefined feeling. This 
is a result the more likely to come to pass because of the failure 

En d'autres termes, fl faut savoir a quel taux il faut prendre le mots principaux, qui 
reviennent le plus souvent et entrent dans le passages les plus importants." — Vinet 
(Homiletique), p. 124. 

1 Comp. Schleiermacher, § 185 : " The explanation of the New Testament Scriptures 
is especially difficult, both on account of the nature of their contents, and by reason 
of external conditions." 

• Schleiermacher, § 187, sq. It is evident that within this specifically biblical her- 
meneutics, another and yet more special (Old and New Test, Pauline, Johannean, eta) 
may be conceived of and wrought out. Comp. ib., § 186. 
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of such teachers to instil the scientific principles sought at their 
hands. 

If hermeneutics has regard to the deeper psychological fea- 
tures of the writers to be explained, whether they occupy the field 
of poetry, philosophy, or religion, and if it establishes as the lead- 
ing principle that he only is competent to correctly appreciate an 
author whose mind possesses elements related and analogous to that 
author's, or, at least, who has learned how to think himself into the 
mental state of his author, 1 it certainly has also the right to require 
an unconditional submission to its rules on the part of the expositor 
of the Bible. All the wanderings of the so-called allegorical in- 
terpretation find their excuse in narrow hermeneutics, whether of 
the orthodox or the rationalist letter, and may be corrected and 
finally laid aside by the application of the true science of spiritual 
exposition.' 

The science of hcnneneutics could not be formed before frequent 
experiments in interpretation had been made, and such Gradual 
practice had resulted in the more or less conscious ap- growth or im- 
plication of the laws of interpretation which were de- meneuUc8 * 
veloped in the way of practical exposition. Even then it remained 
" an aggregate of separate, often valuable and praiseworthy, obser- 
vations," * rather than a systematic art, " whose precepts would con- 
stitute a system resting upon clear principles deduced from the 
nature of thought and of language." This experience belongs 
alike to general and biblical hermeneutics. 

1 " Who will the poet understand must journey into poet-land." Luther already 
observed that the Eclogues of Virgil are thoroughly plain to him alone who has lived 
with shepherds, and that he alone can properly understand Cicero's epistles " who has 
served twenty years in a first-class regiment." Lutz observes similarly (in Herme- 
tmdiifc), " The contents (of the Scripture) are understood only by him who apprehends 
and values them in the spirit of one who is saved by Christ and out of interest for 
the Christian Church." Comp. also Schenkel, Dogmatik, i, p. 827, and Krauss, B+ 
deutung de$ Olauhena fur eke Schriftauidegtmg. 

8 Diestel (infra), p. 778, justly observes, in opposition to one-sided tendencies in 
exegesis, that only an all-sided illumination can do justice to the object to be ex- 
plained. He designates (1) the rational, (2) the historico-philosophical, and (3) the 
religious principles, as elements which must interpenetrate each other in any truly 
theological method of investigation. At the same time we are to remember that " an 
absolute knowledge of the religion of the people of God will continue to be a far-off 
goal that twinkles in the distance, so long as human development shall continue ; and 
in the same measure, even as Christianity likewise can never be exhausted, and the 
knowledge of it, in its depth and fulness can only represent a constant approxima- 
tion toward the highest ideal." 

* Schleiermacher, Outline of Theology, § 133. See also the succeeding paragraphs 
to § 140 inclusive. 
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SECTION XIX. 

EXEGESIS. 

Exegesis, as an art product, accomplishes that for which herme 
Definition of neutics, the theory, lays down the rules, and toward 
exegesis. which the other auxiliary sciences direct their efforts, 

namely, the exposition of holy Scriptures, based on comprehension 
of the languages and antiquities involved. 

Reference must be made for the sake of clearness to the terms 
in common use, though in this as in many other instances the usage 
is arbitrary. The words kpfirjvela and k%ifyrpi$ have at bottom the 
Distinguished 8ame meaning ; but exegesis has come to denote the 
from herme- action of the expositor himself, and hermeneutics the 
neutios. theory of the art of exposition. 

In the broad sense of the term, exegesis includes both the inter- 
includes both pretation and the explication of Scripture. The former 
interpretation f these confines its endeavors solely to the apprehend- 

and expllca- „ m , . ,"-•■• 

tion. ing of facts narrated by an author, or of doctrines pre- 

sented by him, in a purely objective light; while the latter brings 
them into relation with other facts or doctrines, or possibly with 
the judgment of the expositor himself with respect to the facts as 
stated, or the doctrines as presented. Mere interpretation will, ac- 
cordingly, be less susceptible to influence from the individual views 
of the expositor than explication, which is more open to the infu- 
sion of elements derived from his subjectivity. The former cor- 
responds to translation, and is its authentication; the latter finds its 
expression in paraphrases. 

We follow the accepted usage, though it might well be reversed, 
since the expositor in fact does nothing more than simply explain 
the meaning and throw light upon what is dark, while the inter- 
preter still further subdivides and spreads out the matter that has 
been explained. 1 Thus it is said of a preacher that he knows how 
to interpret a text when he not only clears up what is dark to the 
mind, but when he at the same time develops in every direction 
what has been made plain, for the purpose of a fuller understand- 
ing of it. In the terminology of the science, however, the words 
have come to bear the above signification. The work of the inter- 

1 Comp. Eberhard, Synon. Handnorterbuch, a. v. erklaren, auslegen, deuten, p. 101 ; 
Ast, p. 184: "To explain is to develop and lay down the meaning; for explanation 
presumes understanding and rests upon it, since only what has been rightly conceived 
and comprehended, what is understood, can be imparted and explained as such to 
others." 
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pres is ended when the author's meaning has been simply stated, 1 

«. a., when it has been shown that he records a mir- ^ ^ ^ 

9 The functions 

acle, or that he teaches a certain doctrine. The com- of the inter- 

mentator, however, goes further, seeking to understand Se^commen^ 
how the author came to narrate and teach as he does, tator dis tin- 
He compares him with himself, with his contempora- firutehe<L 
ries, with the spirit of the time in which he lived (historical, as 
contrasted with merely grammatical exposition), and he finally 
brings practically what he has ascertained into connexion with 
the sum total of the facts possessed. This will indicate the extent 
to which it is possible to speak of pure objectivity, in connection 
with exegesis. Interpretation must certainly remain independent 
of every existing dogmatical system,* and it has become Interpr etation 
increasingly so in recent times. Rationalism especially should be lnde- 
has ceased to dispose of miracles, by perverting them, dogmatical gyL 
in the way of an exegesis framed to favor its system. tems - 

It would even appear that the negative tendency of the present 
day finds, in connection with its so-called avoidance of predisposi- 
tion, a special pleasure in placing a greater burden in this respect 
on the biblical writers than is admitted to belong to ^,6 so-called 
them by an unprejudiced exegesis, in order, however, avoidance of 
it must be admitted, to afterward throw overboard the sttion" aprej- 
whole, as being without substance and meaning. But u<Uoe ' 
this very absence of predisposition is governed by a prejudice, that 
of "modern culture," and this has its influence upon exposition, 
even though the interpretation may not be affected thereby. In- 
stead of quietly, and with unbiassed spirit, entering upon the sub- 
ject in hand, the exposition assumes a hostile attitude toward the 
writer at the beginning, and treats him with injustice. The school 
which occupies the purely grammatical and historical point of ob- 
servation, and abstains from judging at all, avoids such impas- 
sioned courses, and its position is certainly more worthy of respect 

1 On the distinction between sense, signification, and understanding, see Schleier- 
macher, Hermeneufik, p. 41. 

9 ** To ascertain the contents of Scripture in obedience to the accepted views of the 
Church remains, despite all exceptions and provisos, a dishonest procedure from the 
outlet, by which we have before we seek, and find what we already have." — Meyer, 
preface to Krit.-exeget. Handb., 2 ed., p. 12 t sq. " Seek to discover the real meaning 
of your author by the use of all proper means at your command ; lend him nothing 
that is yours, but take nothing from what is his. Never insist upon what he should 
say, but never be alarmed at what he does say." — Ruckert (see Rheinwald, Repert, 
1839, 5. p. 97). Comp. Kling in Stud. u. Krtt. y 1889. Bengel cries to the expositor 
of the Scriptures, in similar language, " Non timide, non temere," and adds the 
counsel, " Te totum applies ad textum et totum textum applica ad te." 
• 
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in both a moral and a scientific light. But is it satisfactory? 
a religious as- ^ oes not ^ e ultimate and really scientific profit consist 
position essen- in transforming what learned industry has discovered 
Tight interpret * Dto a possession of the mind? Why concern myself 
tation of the about an author who is nothing to me, and who confers 
nothing upon me, and with whom I am not inwardly 
conscious of being in any wise connected ? As only a poetic intel- 
lect is capable of interpreting a poet, so is a religious disposi- 
tion the only one that can apprehend and understand a religious 
writer, or, more particularly, only a Christian intellect can cor- 
rectly render a Christian author. And as the letters of an ab- 
I sent member of the family are undersiood in their profoundest 
meaning at home, while the stranger finds in them a mere surface 
matter too tedious for consideration, so is it with these writings of 
The spirit of ^e &*** col, f err ed by love divine. 1 The exegete will 
the true exe- accordingly reveal the bottom of his heart in the man- 
** ner in which he explains his author, and his subjectivity 

will be a disturbing element so long only as it remains out of har- 
mony with the key tone of the spirit of the Bible." This does not 
imply that the exegete must, from the first, make an unconditional 
surrender of his own thoughts. He should retain sufficient men- 
tal independence and freedom from prejudice to properly esti- 
mate the personal peculiarities of his author, and whatever may 
belong to his individual culture, his relations to his age, etc. He 
may, in one respect, occupy a position above his author, while in 
another he must be subordinate to him. Here, too, a living inter- 

1 " Verily I say unto you that Lord Byron would, with a scanty knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, have given a rendering of the chief penitential psalm of Da«d 
(the fifty-first) superior to that of many of the most celebrated grammarians." fr* 
breit (Review of Tholuek's Comment zu d. Ptalmen, in Stud. u. AW*., 1845, 1, p- 
177). 

* " He who lacks a profound apprehension and a living conception must, with every 
degree of technical skill for interpreting Nature or the holy Scriptures of the Ne* ** 
well as the Old Testament that he may possess, remain a bungler who gnaws away at 
the shell and never penetrates to the intellectual heart in which the idea sparkles to 
its everlasting truth." Umbreit in Stud. u. Krit., 1 832 t No. 8, p. 656. Usteri ( Comtn. &" 
d. Brief, an d. Galater, p. vi) expresses a similar opinion : " It appears to me that the 
grammatico-historical principle is merely the conditio sine qua non, or the negative rule 
of interpretation ; the positive task of the exegete seems to me to require, so to Pp**** 
that he should sink himself wholly into the spirit of the author, in order that the 
picture drawn in the Scripture, with its accessories of time and place, may afterward 
be held up before the readers eye in the light of his researches in language an ^ 
matters of fact." Comp. Billroth, Comm. tu d. Briefen a. d. Corinther, p. v. ; lu<* e 
in Stud. u. Krit. y 1884, 4, pp. 769-71 ; Schleiermacher, Herm. y p. 50; Bunsen,^* 
d. Geschichtc, p. 122, xqq. ;«iKrauss, wupra. 
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action, a sympathetic yielding to the spirit of the work, and an 
incorporation of the results of the inquiry with what before existed, 
are needed to further the exposition. 1 It is apparent, as a general 
truth, that exegesis is not finished at one effort. He who complete exe- 
reads an author for the tenth time, and the hundredth 2SJonS5SS2i 
time, will explain him otherwise than he who reads but growth. 
once.* Such multifarious intellectual activity in the work of exegesis,' 
such harmonizing of the grammatico-historical with the higher, ideal, 
and sympathetically religious interpretation, has been termed panhar- 
monic interpretation, (Germarus), and subsequently the name pneu- 
matic has come into favor (Beck). The word is of no importance; 
but our age largely feels and acknowledges that while the human 
standpoint must be retained in the explaining of the human ele- 
ment in the Scriptures (which will ever be the necessary barrier 
against all the perversions of superstition), the Holy Spirit himself 
must in the final instance be the real interpreter of his words, the 
angelus interpres who opens for us the meaning of the Bible.' 

SECTION XX. 
THE APPLICATION OF EXEGESIS. 

The application of the Scriptures finally should carefully be 
distinguished from both the interpretation and the g^^^ wnen 
exposition ; for while it is based upon the former, it interpreted, to 
yet belongs, according to its nature, to a different de- j£ P ]toa! caoil,y 
partment — the practical. 

The holy Scriptures were at first explained for devotional pur- 
poses — the Old Testament by the writers of the New, and both 
the New and the Old by the Church fathers, although some among 
the latter already began to distinguish between practical and sci- 
entific exposition. It is still the office of exegetical study to pro- 
duce fruit for the benefit of the Church, of the exegesis of the 
schools to serve the exegesis of the pulpit, a principle Practical exe- 
of ten overlooked from a spirit of scientific supercilious- rw*» the re- 
ness. But is scientific exegesis to govern itself from the Sane. 

1 So Lucke also speaks of a mental disposition on the part of the exegete to tm- 
merte himself in, and to emerge from, the spirit of the work he seeks to explain 
Comp. Herm. Schultz, Uber doppeU., SehHftsinn, (Shtd. u. KriL, 1866, 1, p. 37). 

* Tims Luther boasts that he^had read the Bible through twice a year for several 
years, and that he had each time beaten off a few more fruits from its branches and 
twigs. 

9 According to Lather (comp. Lucke's Supplement to Neander in hia N. T. Herme- 
neutik\ or, according to Flaccius, " In order that God himself should remain the 
supreme Lord and Judge in all controversies and debated questions." In Pelt, p. 
175. 

16 
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outset by the demands of the pulpit, so as to accept from the start 
the idea that the interpretation which will best promote the work 
of edification is the true one ? Or is a special kind of interpreta- 
tion (with Kant '), the churchly-practical (or, in hi$ language, the 
moral), to be established beside the scientific in such a way that both 
shall remain independent of each other ? Neither of these. Prac- 
tical exegesis must result from scientific, and a conscientious 
preacher will present no interpretation to the people which cannot 
be scientifically justified. Such an interpretation could lay no 
claim to the title " moral," but would be thoroughly immoral, like 
every thing that is not of the truth. The preacher should, how- 
ever, bring the truth of Scripture to bear in every direction 
upon the religious needs of the age and congregation. He should 
Process by eliminate, from the immediate surroundings in which 
te*!^^^ lt is found b y tlie exe gete, the passage of Scripture 
tioai. upon which his remarks are based, and without doing 

violence to its original meaning, should endeavor, now to generalize 
its teaching, and again to apply it to the most individual and spe- 
cial matters, so as to transform what is outwardly and historically 
given into a picture of inward states, and into an exponent of the pres- 
ent situation; for what was said to the Churches at Rome, Corinth, 
Philippi, etc., is still said by the Spirit to the Churches of to-day. 
It would, however, be a serious confounding of different de- 
partments for scientific exegesis to apprehend the statements im- 
mediately in their subjective application to human conditions,* as 

1 Religion innerhaib d. Grenzen d. blossen Vemunft % Konigsb., 2 ed., 1794, p. 158, 
sqq. ; per contret, Rosenmiiller'B Bemerhmgetiy ErL, 1794. 

9 This applies especially to the Old Test., where it is the task of exegesis to appre- 
hend the writer from out of his own age, and to comprehend even the so-called Mes- 
sianic sections in their immediate historical surroundings. While it furnishes the 
threads which lead over into the New Test., it must yet refer their connection to other 
branches, and never should " Old Test, exegesis in its known scientific and artistic 
limitations be confounded with the retrogressive Christian inquiries which have their 
starting-point in the New Testament," (Umbreit, mpra^ against v. Meyer and his 
school). A different view in Kurtz, Gesch. des Alten Bundes, p. 8 : " The nature of 
prophecy is entirely misunderstood when its principal importance is found in the 
service it renders to Christianity — in which, of course, all prophecy comes to its ful- 
filment — by attesting its divine origin. Christianity would be in an unfortunate pre- 
dicament, were it still unable to dispense with the attestation derived from the actual 
fulfilment of predictions, and it would be even worse for prophecy were it to remain 
without meaning and significance until hundreds or thousands of years should have 
passed away. Prophecy is designed — every other signification is secondary and sub- 
ordinate to this — to open up the understanding of the present, its position and its duty, 
not only the immediate present in which it was first given, but also every ntbs*q*<*t 
present (?) to the extent to which the latter has substantially the same basis, the same 
needs, and the same task." 
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the preacher is authorized to apprehend them, or for the preacher 
to timidly content himself with the most immediate and apparent 
meaning of the letter. 1 The scientific expositor may likewise 
explain the writer to the edifying of his hearers; but this is assur- 
edly not done by entering upon edifying observations, pr by con- 
structing a patchwork of passages taken from ancient and modern 
ascetics. He must rather proceed by a quiet stating and unfolding 
of the sense of Scripture which confines itself within self-imposed 
limitations, and in this he resembles and excels the mathematician, 
who is able, by the cogency of his proofs, even to excite the feelings 
of persons who attentively follow his demonstration. Hints rela- 
ting to the further practical development may be given in connec- 
tion with scientific exegesis,* but the practical work, in the proper 
sense, and for homiletical purposes, belongs to practical theology. 
It follows, accordingly, that interpretation, exposition, and appli- 
cation, reach over into a further theological field, the interpreta- 
tion into history, exposition into dogmatics, and application into 
practical theology. 

SECTION XXL 

THE METHOD OF APPLYING EXEGESIS. 

In the carrying forward of exegesis it may be handled either 
cursorily or statedly. Both modes of instruction are to be united. 
The use of learned commentaries will be of real value 00,^1^^,1^ 
to him only who has tried his own powers in the way not to be too 
of exposition ; for too many aids rather confuse than mu on * 

guide aright, and the beginner needs to be on his guard against 
relying upon the authority of others as greatly as against a mis- 
taken striving after originality. A moral and religious earnest- 
ness when approaching the holy Scriptures, and a mind decidedly 
devoted to the cause of the Bible and Christianity, will be the 
most efficient aids to preserve him from error and to secure that 
self-renunciation without which no work of real greatness can be 
accomplished. 

'Rosenkranz, Eticykl., 1 ed., p. 125: "The distinction between popular and scien- 
tific exposition lies in the reference to the original limitation of the sense. The 
former must be governed by the principle of treating the sense of Scripture in as 
fruitful and manifold a way as is admissible : it may freely make every addition to* 
the text that it will bear, avoiding only what is strained and directly perverted. The 
latter, on the other hand, is to ascertain the sense of Scripture which it was origin- 
ally designed to bear." Comp. Vlnet, Homtietic*, pp. 146, ff n who distinguishes 
between amplification and paraphrase, so that the former would be suitable for prac- 
tical use, but not the latter. Comp., too, Hagenbach, Pref. to FnlprvkgUn, Basle, 
1880, ix-xi 

* De Wette, PtaJcL Erklarung der Ftolmen. 
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Before entering upon theology the student should have read his 
Bible through many times, and especially the New Testament, 
while the more important parts should have been perused in the 
The student's or *ginal. Private reading should be also .regularly 
seif-tratoingin continued while the course of theological study is pur- 
exegesis. gue< j . f Qr w ^ are to ^ ye - m tne Scripture, as it were to 

arise and lie down in it Thus only can we receive living impres- 
sions from it; while if it be regarded solely as the object of purely 
scientific inquiry it will remain external to our minds, and not be 
inwardly assimilated with our being. Let, furthermore, the thought 
be banished, that it is necessary from the beginning to intrench 
one's self behind a wall of commentaries. This has the appearance 
of greater thoroughness than is warranted by the truth, and it often 
becomes impossible to see the forest because of the mass of trees. 
It is better to practice the writing of translations of the section to 
be explained, and it may be well even for instructors to precede or 
follow their expositions with an English or Latin translation. 
The latter will be more suitable in proportion as the version par- 
takes of. the nature of a paraphrase, the former (i. e., the writ- 
ing by the student,) as it is confined to a mere verbal rendering, 
which itself needs further explanation. It will be also useful to 
look up and compare the parallels adduced in connection with 
the lecture, and carefully to compare the quotations in the New 
Testament from the Old with the original and the LXX. before 
entering upon the use of commentaries. It is a grave error to 
suppose that the task of exegesis is confined to the selection of one 
from among the different versions which already exist, rather than 
to engaging in personal investigation and examining with an inde- 
pendent eye. 1 

When, however, additional helps are employed it will still be 
Additional advantageous t0 consult those chiefly which, after the 
i ipa to self- manner of the scholiasts, afford grammatical and his- 
******* torical aid (Schoettgen, Lightfoot, Grotius, Wolf, Ben- 

gel), and only subordinately those which develop the writer's train 
of thought in his peculiar fashion.* The latter should form the 

1 In harmony with this, Melanchtbon, PoetiUe II, 626, already counsels, " Amate doo- 
trinam et scripta Pauli et saepe legite ; id magis proderit, quam si legatis magnos 
acervos commentariorum. Qui ordinem observat in Epistolis Pauli et saepe relegit, 
plus discit, quam qui multos evolvit commentarios." Gaussenius, diss. 1, p. 26: 
" Atque illud est, quod soleo studiosia uaque ad f astidium inculcare, ut ad commen- 
tarios non adeant, quin prius illis aqua haereat neque ultra posaint in loci examine 
proprio remigio pergere." 

1 "Caeterum, cum commentarios dico, eos intelligo, qui scripturam brevibus ad 
sensum literalem accommodatis observationibus illustrant; non qui occasione scrip- 
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crown of the industrious research. On the other hand, the false 
ambition to construct new and independent expositions will be less 
prevalent where the number already extant is not known (if 
known it could now excite nothing more than a desire to add an- 
other one to the many already in existence), and the confirmation 
given by an approved exegete, who is afterward consulted, to the 
results obtained by our own independent effort, will only serve to 
increase our satisfaction. This does not mean, however, that in 
every instance the support of some learned authority is necessary 
to warrant confidence in the explanation arrived at by independent 
effort; for we must, as Protestants, admit that hew expositions, 
that is to say, such as are more thoroughly sustained by the lan- 
guage and historical data, are always possible, in proportion as 
philology and historical studies advance among us, although dis- 
trust of our own powers of observation, which cannot be too 
highly recommended, should lead us in such matters to apply the 
strictest and most searching tests. In this regard, too, a straight- 
forward, simple disposition is often able to discover the best 
method. 1 Woe to him who converts the Bible into a medium for 
exhibiting his vanity ! To him truth in its pureness will certainly 
not be disclosed, even though he should succeed in extracting some 
particulars which cover him with an ephemeral distinction. But 
blessed is the exegete by whose side, as by that of the picture of 
St. Matthew, the evangelist, the angel stands with a face of infan- 
tile innocence and unprejudiced acceptance of the truthl 

Sketch of the History of Interpretation. 

Oomp. Hostel, &upra. 

The exposition of the Bible, as has already (sec. xx) been remarked, 

was at first intended to meet a practical want. It was n,* expoa- 

of primary importance to master the contents of the sa- gj^ \J^ 

cred books. To settle their original form, and distinguish practical. 

turae anas, quaa loooe communes vulgo vocant (ihre Dogmatik) in medium protru- 
dunt, quibusque adeo libri sacri non tarn sunt commentariorum argumentum, quam 
praejudiciorum loci quidam atque indices."— Gaussenius 1, 1, p. 27. 

* " Certe, quemadmodum vina, quae sub primam calcationem molliter defluunt, sunt 
suaviora, quam quae a torculari exprimuntur, quoniam haeo ex acino et cute uvae 
aliquid sapiant, similiter salubres admodum et suave* sunt doctrinae, quae ex Scrip. 
tons leniter expressis emanant, nee ad controversies . . . trahuntur."— -Baoo Verul. 
de augmentis seientiar. IX, p. 488. Sam. Werenfels, in the Dissertation mentioned 
below, likewise warns against those who rather seek their argutiolas, allegoriolas, 
allusiunculas, etc, in the Scriptures than the direct and simple meaning. The sim- 
ple lay-mind occasionally finds the true goal more readily than the vision of the 
learned exegete befogged with the vapors of the school. 
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the consciousness of the time of their origin from that of a later 
period was reserved to become the task of a subsequent reflective 
age. (Comp. Rothe, Znir Dogmatik, p. 186, sgq.) But after the 
Jews, particularly those of Alexandria, became acquainted with 
the wisdom of the Greeks, they were, above all, concerned to show 
that the divine, with which they believed themselves here also to 
be in contact, was grounded in the Scriptures, and to discover the 
germs of a profound gnosis beneath its humble guise; on the other 
hand, their Palestinian brethren held fast to the historical inter- 
pretation. The former tendency led to the allegorical method, 1 
Btoe of the which must be regarded as a stage in the natural de- 

•liegoricai velopment of the history of Bible exposition, rather 
method of In- , r _ . . . ,. - . t 

terpretation. than as the arbitrary invention of certain persons. 

When Christianity had been introduced into the world, and the 

prophecies and expectations of former times had thus been realized, 

it was natural that an age, yet wholly under the influence of the 

mighty impression which the appearance of Christ had left behind, 

should find the Messiah everywhere in the Old Testament, and 

should discover traces of his being in' the most incidental matters. 

" The brighter and more glorious the light which Jesus shed over 

the Old Testament at large and as a whole, for the Israelites who 

had learned to believe in him, the more confident were they that 

every particular in the sacred book, however dark, would receive 

light from the same source." (Rothe, p. 196.) Every red cord 

became a type of the blood that was shed, and every thing that 

even remotely resembled a cross was held to prefigure the cross on 

Calvary. (Comp. Barnabas, Justin Martyr, et al.) This was the 

case even before Origen (f A. D. 254). He was not the discoverer 

Or i gen the of the allegorical interpretation, but the first among 

?wrt«nnte£ Christians * to raise it into a canon, and to assign to it 

praters. a place approved by science, beside the grammatico- 

historical method. The contrast between the allegorical and the 

grammatico-historical methods now became apparent, and Origen 

sought to harmonize this contrast. He taught a threefold sense in 

1 The word aXXyyoptlv, from aXXo and ayoprftiv, is found in GaL it, 24 (part) 
" The most hurtful diversion in this direction is the cabalistic interpretation, which, 
in the effort to find every thing in every thing, turns to particular elements and their 
signs." Schleiermacher, Hermeneutik, p. 23. It likewise originated among the Jews 
after the captivity (the book Sohar), and passed over from them to the Christian 
world. Comp. Z. Frankel, Einfltm d. Palaett. Exegese auf d. Alexandr. Hermmeutik, 
Leips. 1851, and Hirschfeld, Die Hcdachitche Exegese, Berl. 1840 ; Die HogedUch* 
Exegese, Berl., 1847. 

• Among the Jews, Philo had previously made a conscious distinction between the 
esoteric and the exoteric i 
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Scripture (answering to the body, soul, and spirit in man) — the 

literal, the moral, and the spiritual Whatever oannot ., , ^ 
i*. Mi* 11 i ii Ortgen s three- 

be justified by the letter, as derogatory to the honor fold sense of 

of God and the Bible, is to be explained allegorically. 8crt P tUPe - 

The anagogical and the topological are related to the allegorical 

(with reference to which further particulars are given in connection 

with the history of hermeneutics). This Origenistic- Alexandrian 

hermeneutics was opposed in the fifth century, however, t^ Mh00l of 

by the more sober school of Antioch, whose representa- Antioch. 

tives, as opposed to the fanatical Cyril, were Diodorus of Tarsus, 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, John Chrysostom, Ephraem Syrus, and 

Theodoret. „ 

From this time the historico-theological method, which had 
been employed at an earlier date, however, was cultivated side 
by side with the allegorical. Among Latin teach- The ^y^ 
ers Jerome and Ambrose were distinguished in exege- of the Latin 
sis ; while Augustine owed his fame less to exegetical FWners - 
learning and precision than to the originality and depth of intel- 
lect with which he dominated his age. He, too, was partial to al- 
legorizing, and held to a fourfold sense in Scripture. Gregory the 
Great (f 604), the Bishop of Rome, was allied to Augustine. In- 
dependent research now gradually began to give way before the 
authority of the Church, and in proportion as people became accus- 
tomed to believe the Gospel through the Church, the traditional 
and churchly method of interpretation became general, and must 
be considered another stage in the development. Nearly all the 
expositors during the Middle Ages held to this method. Middle Ase ex- 
Collections of what good things and less good things w&ia. 
had been said by the Church teachers about the Scriptures (o&pai, 
catenae patrum) l constituted the generally accepted authorities ; 
and, besides these, the mystics especially practised a fanciful alle- 
gorizing. 

The neglect of the study of the Bible and ignorance of the orig- 
inal languages deprived scholastic theology of an assured Scrip- 
tural basis. Importance attaches, however, to the Jewish Old Testa- 
ment expositors in the Middle Ages, especially after the eleventh 
century, e. </., the rabbins Jarchi, Aben Ezra, David and Moses Eim- 
chi, Maimonides (R. Mose Ben Maimon, abbreviated Rambam), 
and others. Christian exegesis likewise began to appear after the 
study of Hebrew had been renewed among Christians through the 
influence of Nicholas Lyra (f 1340), Laurentius Valla (f 1457), and 
Reuchliu (f 1522), and after the spread of Greek literature conse- 
1 On these exegetical collections see Herzog, Bncykl, iv, p. 282, tqq. 
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quent upon the capture of Constantinople (1453). The stability of 
a traditional and Church interpretation, and the arbitrariness of a 
fanciful allegorical method, were again threatened by a sober, taste- 
ful, and philologically grounded exegesis as developed by Erasmus, 
which was adopted by the more intelligent minds of the century; 
Effect tb k ut a 8 tiH broader range was given to exegesis by the 
Reformation Reformation. Luther directed attention to the deeper 
on exegesis. elements of the Scriptures, and prepared the way for 
the spiritualizing (pneumatic) mode of interpretation. His posi- 
tion as a translator of the Bible for the people is unique (Comp. 
note 9, infra. — Drs. M. Lutheri exegetica opera latina, curaverant 
J. M. Irmischer et Hy. Schmidt, vol. xxii, Francof., 1860); but it 
should be remembered that he was aided by the more exact lin- 
guistic learning of Melanchthon and others. Zwingle, whose clas- 
sical training was of great value to him, proceeded with a more 
measured pace; but Calvin (see Tholuck, Verm. Schriflen, part 2) 
was distinguished above all others for exegetical keenness and pre- 
cision. His pupil, Theodore Beza, proved a not unworthy associate 
in this work. 

The study of the Holy Scriptures was prosecuted, upon the 
Reformed whole, more generally in the Reformed Church than 
and Lutheran in the Lutheran, the latter giving larger attention 
exegesis. to gv8 t e matic theology; and Lutheran exegesis, more- 

over, again became dependent on the confessional teaching of the 
Church, thereby contradicting the principles of Protestantism; "for 
it is a fundamental proposition in the writings of the reformers 
that the interpretation of the Scriptures is independent of the dic- 
tum of the Church and of all human authority whatsoever. " (Clan* 
sen, Hermeneutik, p. 230.) The orthodoxy of the Reformed 
Churches likewise was exposed to the danger of establishing a 
The Remon- 8ett * e< * exegesis ; but the Remonstrants (Arminians) 
strants - Gro- who had come out of the Reformed Church, and among 
tim ' them especially Grotius, advocated the grammatico- 

historical principle, though often with a regard for facts that was 
but one sided. In opposition to that principle Cocceius defended 
the doctrine that a pregnant meaning lies everywhere in the Scrip- 
tures, which was applied with special fulness in the search for Mes- 
sianic features in* the Old Testament. Sam. Werenfels, on the 
other hand, developed very sound hermeneutical principles in his 
Ernestt there- wor ^ &e scopo interpretis, printed in the Opuscula. 
storer of sound Ernesti (f 1781) is regarded in the German Lutheran 
exe * "" Church as the restorer of a grammatical and historical 

method of interpretation, independent of dogmatics. The adher- 
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ents of this method continually increased in numbers; it recom- 
mended itself to the spirit of the times, which yearned for emanci- 
pation from the yoke of orthodoxy. That spirit itself, however, 
succeeded only too speedily in enlisting the services of exegesis in 
its own behalf, and proceeded to vaunt its expositions Blseof n©oio«- 
as timely in proportion to their shallowness. Neology fcaiexegeato. 
— whether because it retained a remnant of respect for the author- 
ity of Holy Scripture, or because of fraudulent intentions — had 
long accustomed itself to find its system taught in the Bible. 
Miracles and mysteries, a number of which had been unnecessarily 
explained into 'the Bible by a former age, were now explained out 
of it and interpreted away by every conceivable art, often in oppo- 
sition to the most explicit language. The rationalists were not 
alone liable to this charge, however, for the supematuralists, acting 
in the interests of apologetics, understood how to fit much of the 
Bible to their views, and in point of fact taught the rationalists this 
lesson (false and impracticable attempts at constructing harmonies). 
Kant endeavoured to restrain such indecorous behav- Kant's separa- 
iour by severing scientific (theological) from practical {^"eScai 
(ethical) interpretation. The Church, however, could exegesis. 
not long support this unnatural separation, which, as has already 
been observed, even depends upon an immoral principle. The age 
strove to effect a reconciliation between science and life. The 
rationalistic school was purged by the influence of thorough exe- 
getical studies, and the loose methods of procedure in vogue were 
ended by a thorough philological discipline, such as Rise of the 
De Wette and Gesenius introduced in the Old Testa- **£ J* JJ 
ment field, and Winer in the New. The conflict of senilis. 
parties was relegated to the domain of dogmatics and the philoso- 
phy of religion, and the territory occupied by exegesis became 
neutral ground. The neutrality could not, however, be observed 
with entire strictness, for reasons developed above. The orthodox 
party again directed attention to the underlying sense of Scripture, 
which was not, however, to be ascertained by the setting aside of 
grammatical and historical facts, but by ascending to a loftier and 
more far reaching point of view. A glance over the exegetical 
literature of the most recent decades will, in fact, reveal a gratify- 
ing progress in this regard, even though there has been no lack of 
errors and deplorable lapses into the devious courses of former 
times. 1 

, See articles on Interpretation in Kitto's Cyclopaedia, and the Biblical and Theo- 
logical Cyclopedia of M'Clintock and Strong; also title "Interpretation," in Index 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra, p. 116. 
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COMMENTARIES. 

OH TBI ENTIRE BIBLE. 

* Ch. K. Joeias Bunsen, Vollstandiges Bibelwerk fur die Gemeinde (Part 1. The Bible, 

translation and exposition ; Part 2. Bible records ; Part S. History of the Bible). 
9 toIs. Lpz., 1858-70. (Comp. Bahring, Bunsen's Bibelwerk nach seiner Be- 
deutung fur die Gegenwart beleuchtet, Lpz., 1861). 2d ed. Lpz., 1870. 

a. on the old testament. 

* Eurzgefasztes exeget Handb. zum A. T. Lpz., 1841 ff. (No. 1. the Minor Proph- 

ets, by Hitzig. 2d ed., 1852. 8d ed., 1868. 2. Job, by Hirzel. 2d ed., by Olshausen, 
1852. 3d ed., by Dillmann, 1869. 8. Jeremiah, by Hitzig, 184 If 2d ed., 1866. 
4. Samuel, by Thenius, 1842. 2d ed., 1864. 5. The Prophet Isaiah, by Knobel, 
3d ed., 1861. 4th ed., by L. Diestel, 1872. 6. Judges and Ruth, by Bertheau, 
1845. 7. Proverbs, by Bertheau, and Ecclesiastes, by Hitzig, 1847. 8. Ezekiel, 
by Hitzig, 1847. 9. Kings, by Thenius, 1849. 2d ed., 1873. 10. Daniel, by Hit- 
zig, 1850. 11. Genesis, by Knobel, 2d ed., 1860. 3d ed., by Dillmann, 1875. 
12. Exodus and Leviticus, by Knobel, 1857. 13. Numbers, Deuteronomy, and 
Joshua, by Knobel, 1861. 14. Psalms, by Olshausen, 1853. 15. Chronicles, by 
Bertheau, 1854, 2 Aufl., 1873. 16. Solomon's Song, by Hitzig, and Lamentations, 
by Thenius, 1855. 17. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, by Bertheau, 1862.) 
C. F. Keil and Fz. Delitzsch, Biblischer Commentar iiber das A T. I, II, 3 ; ILT, 1, 4 ; 
IV, 1, 2. Lpz., 1863-1878. 

P. ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

J. Ch. Wolf, Curae philologicae et criticae. Hamb., 1741. 5 volL 4. (Hamb. 1725- 
41.) Basel, 1741. 5 vols. 

* J. A Bengel, Gnomon N. T. Tub., 1742-49, 1773. 4. 3d ed., by Steudel. Tub., 

1855. Stuttg., 1860. 2 Bde. 
J. G. Rosenmueller, Scholia in N. T. Norimb., Ed. 1-4, 1777-94; ed. 5, 1801-7, 

5volL; ed. 6, 1815-81. 
J. J. Stoltz, Erlauterungen zum N. T. f iir geubte und gebildete Leser. Hannov. Nos. 

1-4. 1st and 2d eds., 1796-1800. 3d ed., 1806-9. Nos. 5, 6. (1799-1801.) 1802. 
J. B. Koppe, N. T. graece, perpetua annotatione illustratum. Gott, 1810-82, 1809-28. 

Various editions, 10 vols. The whole unfinished, confused in arrangement, and by 

different authors : Heinrichs, Amnion, Pott, Tychsen. 
H. Olshausen, biblischer Commentar uber sammtliche Schriften des N. T. Fortgea., 

von Ebrard und Wiesinger. Konigsb., 1830-62. I, II, 1-8 ; III, IV, V, 1, 2 ; VI, 

1-4; and VII. 

* Kurzgefaszte8 exegetisches Handb, zum N. T. von W. M. L. de Wette. Lpz., 1836- 

48. 8 Bde. in 11 parte. 

* H. A. W. Meyer, Das N. T. griechisch, nach den besten Hulfsmitteln krit revidirt, 

mit einer neuen deutschen Uebersetzung u. einem krit. u. exeget Commentar. 

G6tt, 1882. ff. 
C. G. G. Theile, Commentarius in N. T. (vol. xviii : Epist. Jacobi ; vol: xiii : [auct. 

Holemann] Epist. ad Phillipp.) Lips., 1833, 1839. 
J. Ch. K. v. Hofmann, Die h. Schrift des N. T. zusammenhangend untersucht. Nord- 

lingen, 1862 ff. 
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y. COMMENTARIES ON PARTICULAR BOOKS (selected). 

1. Old Testament. 

1) Historical Books. 

Pentateuch: Vater (1802-5. 8Bde.). Ranke (1884-40. 2 Bde.). Herbeimer(185S- 
54. 8d ed., 1865). Baumgarten (1848, 2 vols.). Stahelin (1848). Hengstenberg, 
die Authentie des Pent. (2 vols., 1886, 1889). Graf, die Geschichtl. Bucber des 
A. T. (1866). De Lagarde, Materialien zur Krit u. Geschichte d. Pent (1867). 
Noldeke, Untersuchung zur Krit. des A. T. (1869). Kayser, das vorrexil. Buch der 
Urgeschicbte Israels (1874). Wellhausen, die Composition des Hexateuchs, (Jahr- 
buch. fur deutsche Theol., 1876). A. Kuenen, (in the noli; theoL Tijdschp., 1877). 
Ryssel (1878). Konig (1879). 

Genesis: Schumann (1829). v. Bohlen (1885). Theile (1836). Critical: Hengstenberg, 
(die Echtheit des Pent, 1886-89). Bleek, v. Bohlen, (in the Commentary). Ber- 
theau, (die 7 Gruppen mos. Gesetze, Gott, 1840). Stahelin (1880, 1848). Hupfeld 
(1853). Bohmer (1860-62). Schrader, Studien zur Krit. u. erkl. derbibl. Urgesch. 
(1863). Ewald (in the EinL zur Gesch. des Yolks Israel). Lengerke (in Kenaan). 
Calvin (ed. Hengstenberg, 1888). • Tuch (1838, 2d ed., by Arnold and Men, 1871). 
Kurtz (1846). Sorensen (1851). • Knobel (1852; 2d ed., 1860). • Delitzsch 
(1851; 2d ed, 1853; 4th ed., 1872). Hupfeld (1853); in Lange's Bibelwerk (1864). 

Deuteronomy : Schultz (1859). Kleinert (1872). Riehm, die Gesetzg. Mosis im Lande, 
Moab (1854). Joshua: Maurer (1834). Keil (1847). Critical: Hauff (1843). 
Judges : Studer (1835). Bertheau (1845). Bachmann (1868). Ruth : Maurer, 
Bertheau (1845). 1st and 2d Samuel : Maurer and * Thenius (1842). Kings : 
Thenius (1849). 

Chronicles. Critical: Gramberg (1823). f Movers (1834). Bertheau (1854). De 
Wette, Beitr. zur Einl., 1., 1806; Keil, 1833; Movers, 1834. 

On the remaining historical books comp. Winer, Handbuch der Lit, p. 202, und Pelt, 
p. 196. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther: Neteler (1877). Esther: Cassel (1878). 

2) Poetical Books. 

Luther's Psalmenauslegung. A Commentary on the poetical books of the O. T., by 
Eberle. Stuttg., 1874-79. 8 vols. 

* Ewald, Die poetischen Bucher des A. T. 4 Bde. (Part 1: General matter; new 
ed., 1866. Part 2 : Psalms ; 3d ed., 1866. Part 8 : Job ; 2d ed., 1867. Part 4 : 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and additions). Gott, 1889. (Newed. entitled " Die Dich- 
ter des alten Bundes." Gott, 1854. 2d ed., 1866-67). 

Psalmen : Lutheri scholiae ineditae ed. Seidemann (1876). De Wette (4th ed., 1886, 
with translation; 5th ed., by G. Baur, 1856). Hitzig (1885; Psalmen ubersetzt 
und ausgelegt ; 2 Bde., Leipzig, 1863-65). Koster (1837). Tholuck (1843 ; 2d ed., 
1873). Yaihmger (1845; 2. Aufl., 1856). Lengerke (1847). Aigner (1805). 
Hengstenberg (2. Aufl., 1850-52, 4 Bde.). Ewald (see above). Olshausen (1853). 
Hupfeld (4 Bde., 1855-62 ; 2d ed., 1867-71, von Riehm). De Mestral (Tom. I, 
French, 1856). f Reinke (1857; 1. Die messianischen Psalmen; 2. 1858). De- 
litzsch (1859-60, 2 Bde. ; new ed., 1867). Bdhl (12 messianische Psalmen, 1862). 

Job: Schultens (1737, 1748). Umbreit (2d ed., 1832). Hitzig (1874). Zschokke 
(1875). Ewald (see above). Practical : Tholuck (1 843). * Hirzel (1839 ; 2d ed., by 
Olshausen, 1852). Vaihinger (1842; 2d ed., 1856). Stickel (1842). Hosse (1859). 
* Schlottmann (1851). Magnus (1852). Hahn (1851). Metrical version, by Spieas 
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(1852). Hengstenberg (1856; a discourse). Elster (1858). Rohling (1879). 

Ebrard (1858). Berkholz (1&9). * Men (1871). Zschokke (1875> Hansen 

(1877). Kemmler (1877). Rogge, (1877). Critical: Budde (1876). 
Proverbs : Kleuker (Salom. Schriften., 1777-85 ; 3 Bde.). Umbreit (1826). Schulteu 

(1748). Gramberg (1828). Ldwenstein(1888). Stier (1849-50). Bertheau (1847). 

DeUtzsch (1878). 
Ecclesiastes: Umbreit (1818). Eleinert (1864). Bloch (1872). Veith (Koh. u. 

Hones Lied, 1877). Kaiser (1828). Knobel (1886). Bwald (see above). Hitzig 

(1847). Elster (1855). Wangemann (1857; practical). HeDgstenberg (1859). 

Hahn (1860). 
Canticles: Hengstenberg (1858). Meyer (1854). Friedrich (1855). Hitzig (1855). 

Holemann ("Die Krone dee hohen Liedes," 1859). * Translation, by Th. Hirzel 

(1840-50). E. Renan (Par., 1860). Friedlander (1867). Altschul(1874). Sachae 

(1875). Schafer (1876). Kampf (1877). 

8) Prophetical Books. 
Translations and introduction by Eichhorn (1816-19, 3. Bde.) by Fr. Riickert (1881, 1. 

Bd.). *Ewald, Die Propheten des A. T. (1840-41, 2. Bde. 2d ed., 8 vols., 1867). 

* Hitzig, Die Prophetischen Bucher des A T. (Translation.) Lpz., 1854. 
* Praktischer Commentar fiber die Propheten d. A T., by Umbreit (1st vol, Iesaiah, 

1842; 2d ed., 1846. 2d vol., Jeremiah, 1842. Sd vol., Ezekiel and the Minor 

Prophets (To Jes., Jer., Ez.), by Le Hir. (Par., 1877.) 
Isaiah: Gesenius (1821 ; trans. 2d ed. 1829). Hitzig (1888). Knobel (2d ed., 1854; 

Sd ed., 1861). Hendewerk (1888-43, 2 vol). Drechsler (8 parts, 1844-57 ; Vol. 

II, 2; and III, by DeUtzsch and Hahn; voL I in 2d ed., 1865). Critical: Mdller 

(1825). Kleinert (1829, against Gesenius). Hengstenberg (Christologie des A T. 

comp. lit. on § 62). Stahelin (Stud, und Krit., 1881, 3). Havernick fm Introduc- 
tion). Caspari (jesaianische Studien, in the Zeitschr. of Rudelbach and Guericke, 

1848, 2.) fScnegg ( 1850 > 2 Bde.)i Meier (1st Part, 1850). Stier (Jes. 44-66, 

kein Pseudo-Jes., 1850-51). Eljakim (Visions d'Esale, 1854; French metrical 

version, with exposition), f G. Mayer (1860). Delitsch (1866; 2d ed., 1869). 
Jeremiah: Hitzig (1841 ; 2d Aufl., 1866). * Umbreit (Prakt Commentar, see above). 

Nagelsbach (1850). Neumann (2 Bde., 1856-58). Graf (1862 and 1863). Scholz 

(der masor. Text u. die LXX-Uebersetzg des B. Jer., 1875). 
Lamentations : Hetzel (1854). Thenius (1855). Engelhardt (1867). Gerlach (1868). 
Ezekiel: Havernick (1843). Hitzig (1847). Kliefoth (1864-65). Hengstenberg 

(1867). 
Daniel: Bertholdt (1806-8, 2 Bde.). Havernick (1832). Lengerke (1885). Hitzig 

(1850). Auberlen (1854, having reference to the Apocalypse; 2d ed., 1856). 

Kranichfeld (1868). Fuller (1868). Mayer (1866). Kliefoth (1868). Critical: 

Zundel (1861). Hilgenfeld (Ezra und Daniel, 1868). Caspari (1869). Rohling 

(1877). Doprez (Dan. and John, 1879). 
The Minor Prophets : • Theiner (1828). \ Ackerman (1889). Hitzig (2d ed., 1852 ; 

3d ed., 1868). f Schegg (1854). Schroder (Part I, 1829). Schlier (2d ed., 1876). 
Hosea: Bockel (1807). Stuck (1828). Krappe (1836). De Wette (Stud, und Krit., 

1882, 4). Simson (1851). Kurtz (fiber Hos. I-IH 1859). Wunsche (1867-8). 
Joel: Credner (1881). Meier (1841). Wunsche (1872). Karle (1877). Merx 

(1879). Amos: Vater (1810). G. Baur (1847). Obadiah: Hendewerk (1836). 

Caspari (1842). Jonah: Krahmer (1839). Jager (1840). Kaulen (1862). 

Micah: Caspari (1852). Reinke (1874). Nahum: Holeman (1842). Strauss (1858). 

Habakkuk: Baumlein (1840). DeUtzsch (1854). f Gumpaoh (I860). Reinke 
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(1870). Haggai: Scheibel (1822). Kdbler (1860). Reinko (1868). Zechariah : 
Baumgarten ("Nachtgesichte," 1854-55; new ed., 1858). Neumann (1860). 
Kliefoth (1862). Bradenkamp (1879). Critical: Ortenberg (1859). Malachi: 
f Reinke (1856). Kdhler (1865). 

2. New Testament 
1) Historical Books (Gospels and Acts of the Apostles). 

Ewald, Die drei ersten Evangelien, ubereetzt und erklart. Gdtt, 1850. New ed. en- 
titled : Die drei ersten Evangelien und die Apostelgeschichte, 2 vols., 1871-2. 

Baumgarten-Crusius, Exeget. Schrif ten zum N. T. Part I : Matth., Mark, Luc ; pub- 
lished by Otto, Jena, (1844). 

* Fr. Bleek, Synoptische Erklanmg der drei ersten Evangelien, publ. by Heinr. Holtz- 
mann, Lpz^ 1862, 2 vols. 

Scholten, Das alteste Evangelium. Eritische TTntersuchung, etc., der Evangelien nach 
Matthaus und Marcus. Transl. from the Dutch. Elberfeld, 1869. 

K. Wieseler, Beitr. zur richt Wiirdig der Evv. und der evang. Geschichte. Gotha 
(1869). 

Matthew (comp. above) : f Mayer (1818). f Gratz ( 182l » 1 828 )- * Baumgarten-Crusi- 
us (publ. by Otto, 1844). Critical; Sieffert (1882). Elenert (1832). Olshausen 
(1835; new ed. by Ebrard, 1858). Nabe (1837). Asamann (1874). B.Weiss 
(Matth. u. Lucasparal, 1876). Wiehelhaus (publ. by Zahn, 1876). Eeil (1877). 
Zittel (Matth. u. Marc., 1880). Pract : Dieifenbach (1876). Sommer (1877), and 
others. Comp. Baur, uber die sammtlichen Evangelien. Tub., 1847. Wilke, der 
TTrevangelist. Lpz., 1888. G. Muller, die Entst. der 4 Evv. u. der Br. des Ap. 
Paulus. 2d ed, Berlin, 1877. G. Meyer, la question synoptique. Par., 1878. 
Pierre Victor, les evangiles et Phistoire. Paris, 1879. 

Mark : Keil (Mark u. Luc, 1879). Critical : Saunier (1825). Knobel (1831). Wilke 
(1887). Hilgenfeld (1850). Baur (1851). Klostermann(1867). f Schegg (2 Bde., 
1869-70). Volkmar (1870). Weiss (1872). 

Luke: Bornemann (Scholia, 1880). Critical: Schleiermacher (1817, and in Sammt- 
lichen Werken), and in opposition, H. Planck (1819), f Schegg (8 Bde., 1861-66). 
Godet (French, 1871; German, 1862). Critical: Scholten (Het Paulinisch evan- 
gelic. Leiden, 1870). 

John : * Lucke (Commentar uber die Schriften des Johannes ; the Gospels in vols. 1 
and 2; Epistles, vol. 8; 3d ed., 1856; Apokalypse, Introd., vol. 4; 1, new ed., 
1851-52). Tholuck (7th ed., 1857). Baumgarten-Crusius (Theol. Auslegung der 
Johann. Schriften, 1 Bd., Evang. Jobann., 1848). f Klee 0829). Herwerden 
(Holland, 1851). Luthardt(1852 f.,2parts; 2ded., 1875). Hengstenberg (1861 f., 
2 parts). Ewald (1861 ff., 3 vols.) Baumlein (1868). Godet (French, 1864 f., 2 
vols.; 2d ed., 1876 f.; German, 1869; 2d ed., 1876-78). tHw^berg (publ. by 
Schegg, 1878). 

Acts of the Apostles : Heinrichs (N. T. Koppii, vol. III). Hildebrand (1824). Borne- 
mann (1848). Beelen (2 Tom., Lovan, 1860 1). Stern (1872). Andrea (1876 
f., 2 parts). Schneckenburger (1841). Schwanbeck (1847). Baumgarten (1851- 
52, 2 Bde., 2d ed., 1859). Lekebusch (1854). Zeller (1864). Trip (1866). fKonig 
(1867). Oertel (1868). 

2) Pauline Epistles, and Epistle to the Hebrews. 
J. Calvin, Commentaril in omnes Pauli Ap. epp. atque in ep. ad Hebraeos, ad ed. R. 
Steph., accuratissime exscripti; ed. A. Tholuck. Hal., 1881. 2 volL 
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J. Calvin, Commentarii in epistolas N. T. catholicas, ad ed. R. Steph., aocuratissime 
exscr.; ed. A. Tholuck. HaL, 1882. 

Baumgarten-Crusius, Exeget. Schriften zum N. T., vol. II (Rom., GaL, published by 
Kimmel, 1844 ff.). Vol. II, (Eph., Col., Philippians, The&s. ; published by Kimmel 
and Schauer, 1845-48). 

Epistle to the Romans :" Tholuck (1824, 1828, 1881 ; 5th ed., 1856 ; with the result, 
ant dispute with Fritzsche). Flatt (Tub., 1825). f Elee (1830). Benecke (1831). 
Ruckert (1831-89). Reiche (1838-34, 2 Bde.). Glockler (1884). Kollner (1834). 
Nielsen (1841 ; German by Michelsen, 1834). f Stengel (publ. by Beck, 1836-46). 
Fritzsche (1836-43, 3 Bde.). Erehl (1845). Philippi (1848; 2d ed., 1856; 3d 
ed., 1866). Steinhofer (pubL by Bock, 1851). Bisping (1855). Van Hengel 
(1854, 1859). Umbreit (on the basis of the 0. T., 1856). Th. Schott (1858). 
F. G. Jatho (2 Bde., 1858-59). Critical: Mangold (1866). Hebrew Version, by 
Delitzsch (1870). Diedrich (1873). Manoury (French; Paris, 1878). Godet 
(French, I, Paris, 1879). Rugge HolL, Rdmer und Cor., 1879). 

Epistle to the Corinthians: Neander (Ed. by Beyschlag, 1859). Burger (2d Epistle 
1859-60). Comp. Bleek, in the Stud. u. Erit., 1830-33, and Goldhorn in Illgens 
Zeitschrift fur hist. TheoL 1840-42. On the 1st and 2d Epistle: Osiauder 
(Stuttg., 1847 u. 1858). Van Hengel (1 Cor. xv; 1851). A Maier (1857-65.) 
Kloppel (exeg. Krit. Untersuchung, on the 2d Epistle, 1869). 

Epistle to the Galatians : Schott (1834 ; with Thessalonians ; see above). Fritzsche (on 
single passages ; 1833-34). Hermann (do., 1834; comp. Schulthess, 1835). M61- 
ler (1830, Danish), f Windischmann (1844). Hilgenfeld (1851). Mutter (1353, 
1861). Jatho (1856). Wieseler (1859). Matthies (1865). Reithmayr (1865). 
Vomel (1866) Brandes (1869 ; New Titelausg., 1871). 

Ephesians : Harless (1834 ; 2d ed., 1858). Matthias (1834). Ruckert (1834). Baum- 
garten-Crusiue (1847). Stier (1848). Auszng. (1859). Schenkel (in Lange's Bi- 
belwerk, 1862 ; 2d ed., 1867) Bleek (publ. by Nitzsch, 1865). Ewald (Sieben 
Sendschreiben des N. B., 1870). Ernst (pract., 1877). Hahn (1878). Holtzmann 
(critical, 1872). Eoster (HolL, 1877). Luther's Exegesis, by Eberle (1878). 

Philippians: Rheinwald (1827). Flatt (Phil, Col., Thess., Philem., 1829). Matthies 
(1835). Van Hengel (1838). Rilliet (Geneve, 1841). Hdlemann (1839 ; comp. 
above). Baumgarten-Crusius (pubL by Schauer, 1848). Bruckner (1848). Wiee- 
inger (Olshausen, v, 1, 1850). Weiss (1859). Schenkel (ubi supra). Jatho 1857). 

Colossians: Junker (1828). Bahr (1833). Bdhmer (Theol. Auslegung, 1835; 
Isagoge, 1829). Steiger (1835). Huther (1841). Dalmer (1858). Critical : Mey- 
erhoff (1838). Schenkel, ubi supra. Bleek (publ. by F. Nitzsch, 1865). Thorn- 
asius (Practische Auslegung, 1869). Holtzmann (critical, 1872; see above to 
Ephesians). 

Thessalonians: Schott (comp. Galatians). Pelt (1880). Baumgarten-Crusius (see 
Philippians). Koch (1849). Lunemann (see above). Auberlen und Riggenbacb 
(see above, Lange's Bibelwerk). 

Pastoral Epistles : Heydenreich (1826-28; 2 Bde.). Flatt (1837). Matthies (1840). 
fMack (1836, 1841). Leo (on 1st and 2d Tim., 1837; 1850). Huther (I860). 
Wiesinger (1850). Ewald (Sieben Sendschreiben des N. B., 1870). PHtt (Prak- 
tische Ausleg., 1872). Bahnsen (2 Tim., 1876). Beck (2 Tim. ; publ. by Linden- 
meyer, 1879). Holtzmann (1880). Critical : Eichhorn (Einleit ins. N. T.). Schlei- 
ermacher (against the authenticity of 1 Tim., 1807; per. contra: Planck, 1808, 
und Wegscheider, 1810). Ferd. Baur (1885 ; denying authenticity in general). 
Defenders : Baumgarten (1887), and Bottger (1888 u. 1840). Baur in reply in the 
Tub. Zeitschrift Comp. Lucke in the Stud. u. Krit, 1880 ; 2 S., 423. 
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Philemon: Schmid (1786). Hagenbach (1829), ad fidera versionum oriental ed. Peter- 
mann (1844). Demme (1844). Koch (1845). Wiesinger (1850). Kuhne (1852 
and 1856, 2 vols., Bibelstunden.) Bleek (by F. Nitzsch, 1865). 

Hebrews: Moras (1786). Storr (1789, 1809). Dav. Schulz (1818). Bohme (1825). 
* Bleek (1828-40, 8 Bde., by Windrath, 1868). Kuinol (1881). Paalils (1888). 
Tholuck (3d ed., 1850). f Klee (1888). Stein (1888). Critical: fStanglein 
(1885). Thiersch (1848). \ Stengel (pubL by Beck, 1849). Ebrard (Olshausen, 
y, 2; 1850). Bisyng (1854; 2d ed., 1864). Lunemann (1856; 2d ed., 1861; 3d 
ed., 1867). Delitzsch (1857). Riehm Lehrbegriff, 1858-59). Adalb. Maier (1861). 
Wieseler (Erit. Unters., 1861). Kluge (1868). Reuss (French, 1862). Andrea 
(practical, 1866). Kurtz (1869). Ewald (Hebraer and Jacobus, 1870). Stier 
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CHAPTER H. 

HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 



J. G. Dowling, Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical History, London, 1888; H. J. Boy- 
aards, Oratlode theologia historic* cmmsac^ A.P. 

Stanley, Lectures on tbe Study of Ecclesiastical History. London, 1867. 

T^ scriptural material for history and doctrine, which is brought 
to light and restored to its pure state by exegetical theology, be- 
comes the very foundation of historical theology. The latter in- 
cludes both the biblical elements (Sacred History) and their devel- 
opment in the Church (Church History and History of Doctrines). 
It, accordingly, reaches back into exegetical theology, and forms, 
at the same time, the bridge for passing over into systematic 
theology* 

In contrast with modern encylopsedists, we prefer to separate 
exegetical from historical theology. But this is only relative. The 
work of the exegete is historical in the broad sense of searching for 
required sources ; but this is certainly a merely preliminary histor- 
ical task. The exegete may be likened to the miner Relations of 
who descends the shaft in order to bring into the light 2SSeii£ 
of day the gold of pure scriptural truth, while the his- oiogy. 
torian resembles the artificer who melts the masses down, and gives 
them their form and impression. The process of separating the 
gold from the material in which it is held, e. g., the presentation of 
the body of doctrine apart from the ideas of the age in which it 
originated, is also the work of exegesis, although this constitutes the 
line at which exegetical theology transfers its material to historical. 
This, too, is the point at which the researches coincide which have 
generally been prosecuted in distinct and separate fields of inquiry. 
The exposition of the Gospels, for instance, is an exegetical, not a 
historical, task, while a critical representation of the life of Christ, 
upon the basis of the Gospel records, is a historical work, which 
the exegete will regard as the point at which his labours terminate. 
Here, as everywhere else, the one must aid the other. Historical 
theology extends likewise into the pre-Christian, or Old Testament, 
element. 



*2 HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 

Biblical archaeology is an important aid to exegesis, and, at the 
BfbiicaiarcbsB- same time, an historical science. The exegete needs 

oiogy related it in order to understand the Bible, for which reason 
to both exege- . • i i • i i* i «i 

sia and church some acquaintance with this branch is to be required 

fttetor y* and presupposed when he enters on his work But in- 

asmuch as it is the task of history to represent the life and spirit 
of the Israelitish people, historical theology is also entitled to lay 
claim to the service of archaeology as a product of exegesis. Dis- 
putes of this sort about boundaries may, however, be reconciled 
very peaceably, and serve merely to prove the elastic nature of the 
organism of science. 1 And while biblical archaeology, separately 
considered, has been treated in a former section as an exegetical 
aid, it will, on the other hand, be proper for us to class the biblical 
history as a whole — which, of course, involves the archaeology as 
well — with the general organism of historical theology. 

SECTION L 

8ACBED HISTOBY. 

Sacred history, like the Bible itself, is divided into Old and New 
The place of Testament, and constitutes the point of transition from 
sacred history, exegetical into historical theology. Hence, what haa 
been said with regard to the Bible in general has its particular ap- 
plication to this subject. 

This is the place for historical criticism, involving not merely 
the question whether the book which claims to be a source is de- 
rived from the author in whose name it appears, but also the further 
inquiry whether the author, known or unknown, has aimed to write 
actual history, and in what way he has executed his plan. The 
propriety of historical criticism, when applied to the books of the 
Bible, is, doubtless, open to graver doubts from the standpoint of 
supernaturalism than criticism of the text. But the necessity for 
it will be seen in the fact, that we must guard against its abuse by 
recognizing the spirit and object of the Bible history, its super- 
human and divine plan, and its development under the conditions 
of time. He who derives his standard of measurement directly 
from the history of revelation itself, will naturally decide otherwise 
than will he who applies the foreign standard of ancient or modern 
wisdom. 

1 This, too, with reference to the reminders by Pelt (review of the 2d ed.\ in 
Brans and Hafher's Repertorium, xiv, 3, p. 268. 
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SECTION H 

HISTORY OF THE ISBAEUTISH NATION. 

W. Hoffman, Die gottllche Stufenordnungim A. Test. Berl. f 1854 ; tGfroter, Urgeschiehte des 
meoacbl. Geschlechts, Scbaffhausen, 1865 ; Pressel In Herzog Encykl., xvli, p. 346, aqq. t Art. Yolk 
Gottes; J. H. Kurtz, History of the Old Covenant, 8 vols., Philadelphia, 1859; 8. Sharpe, History 
of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature, London, 1872; A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the History 
of toe Jewish Church, 8 vols, New York, 1866-77; H. H. Hllman, History of the Jews, 8 vols.. 
New York, 1883. ~ 

The history of the nation from which the Founder of Christianity 
came forth to be the Saviour of the world, is of equal value for the 
Christian theologian with the general study of the Old periods f He- 
Testament. The following are the periods of principal brew history, 
religious importance subsequently to the primitive period — from 
Adam to Abraham. ' 

1. The Patriarchal Age, being the period of the earliest revela- 
tion from God — from Abraham to Moses. 

2. The period of founding the theocracy and subduing the land 
by the theocratic leaders — from Moses to Samuel. 

3. The further development of this theocracy under the law, and 
the theocratical institutions of the priesthood, the sovereignty, and 
the prophetic order, considered both in their positive and their 
negative features — from Samuel to Solomon, and thence to the 
Captivity. 

4. The periods of disintegration under the influence of foreign 
rulers and foreign customs, and of transition to a new period dur- 
ing and after the Captivity. 

The history of Israel, in the strict sense, begins with the head of 
the race, and his emigration to Canaan. But the records of pre- 
Abrahamic times are included, as preliminary history, within the 
circle of Old Testament historical studies. The difficulties touched 
upon in exegetical theology, with reference to the age of the his- 
torical documents that have been preserved to our time, and their 
trustworthiness, are also felt in the historical treatment. The prin- 
cipal difficulties attach to the earliest periods. We have not hesi- 
tated to designate them as the time of the earliest Dlfflclllt - 
revelations, because we share, with Hauff, 1 the con vie- nected with 
tion, that a belief in revelation does not only admit of, earl yP eriod - 
but absolutely requires, criticism of the historical books of the 
Bible. If the divine and the human, wonderfully interpenetrating 
each other, impress us anywhere, it is when we are meditating 
upon these oldest of all histories, for whose examination we need, 

1 Comp. his work, cited above, and the Introd., by K. A. Menzel, to his Staats u. 
Religionsgescb. der Kunigreiche Israel u. Juda, Breslau, 1863, pp. 81 
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in harmony with this thought, minds open to childlike conceptions, 
and religiously and poetically inclined, and a judgment and under- 
standing prepared for an unprejudiced investigation, and sometimes 
accessible, among other things, to historical discussion. 1 Where 
either of these exists alone, where we apply only the belief in- 
stilled by the lessons of childhood, and seek to retain this in its 
naive directness at the cost of historic truth, or where, perverted at 
KecesBft of *^ e outset by *^ e so-called modern enlightenment, we 
freedom from approach the sacred narratives in order to exercise our 
prejudice. pedantic skill upon them, the result will he that our 
judgment will be speedily formed, since we will either literally ac- 
cept every thing without examination, or reject every thing with- 
out understanding it. In no age has there, been so much talk of 
myths as in our own. Every people, like every individual, has its 
childhood history, and we can no more expect to find purely histor- 
ical reminiscences without the golden thread of poesy, in the prim- 
itive history of nations in general, than we can suppose that the 
recollections of an individual can reach back with entire accuracy 
into the twilight in which poetry and fact are intermingled with 
each other.* The important thing in this connection, is, that the 
ideas of legend and myth be clearly fixed. There is no need of be- 
ing frightened at a word.. What does [ivdog signify ? It is applied 
Meaning of to narrative and legend as well as to fable and poem, 
myth. B u t the ancients, already, distinguished between logo- 

graphs and mythographs," and modern science has in like manner 
distinguished between historical and philosophical myths (myths 
proper), so as to make the former actually historical legends (X6yot) y 
even though conceived and developed in a poetic spirit, while the 
latter contain simply doctrines or views clothed in historic garb, or 
presented in the guise of history. It is a well-known fact that a 

1 Comp. Bunsen, Gott in der Gesch. (Part ii, Bibel, Leben, n. Weltgeschichte), p. 
101 : " I assert, that by its internal unity, and the truth of its monotheistic conscious- 
ness, this book (the Bible and its history) has controlled the consciousness of the 
world, including its noblest tribes, during many centuries ; it has realized the noblest 
hopes of mankind and authenticated its holiest anticipations, such as in moments of 
serious consciousness you feel arising in yourself." Also Pressel, supra: "If the 
gods of heathen nations are simply the reflection of the national spirit, Israel, on the 
other hand, is, in its character as the covenant people, an organ for the erection of the 
kingdom of God, a product of the grace of (rod." 

8 " Go back," says Herder, " in connexion with historical writings, to the infancy 
of the world, to the poverty and needs of the writers. In this poor hovel God dwells; 
to this childhood the Father speaks." Theophron, Werke x, p. 817. 

•See Creuzer, Hist Kunst d. Griechen, (Lpz., 1803), pp. 40 and 178, where the 
ancients are quoted. 
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controversy exists as to whether historic ijacts or philosophical 
doctrines in natural history underlie heathen mythology itself. But 
the same question has been raised with reference to the Bible, and 
we are not at liberty to set it aside without investigation. The 
distinction between legend and myth is important even for the Old 
Testament history. The former is more nearly related to actual 
history than the latter ; for the. legend, even when poetically col- 
ored, contains a historical kernel, while the kernel enclosed within 
the myth is always a dogma instead of history, a religious concep- 
tion in historic garb. The task of the historian will, accordingly, 
differ as he deals with myths or with* legends. In the case of the 
myth, it is needful, from the outset, to ignore the historical germ, 
in the UBual acceptation of the word, and to seize upon Dlfference b ^ m 
the dogmatic germ, which, indeed, presumes a recogni- tween myth 
tion of the historic state of things. In dealing with the *** legend * 
legend, however, the attempt must be made to strip off the cover- 
ing which was gradually formed about the historic germ, and to 
extract that germ, so far as possible, from the enveloping shell. 
Some critics have gone to the length of including all the older his- 
tory of Israel among myths, so as to leave but little of the historical 
element beyond the theocratic idea that the Israelitish Israelites the 
nation was the people- of God, and was described as people of God. 
such in a series of symbolical images. 1 But even this extreme ap- 
plication of the myth idea is decidedly different from the ruthless 
transforming of the sacred histories into nature myths, which over- 
looks every religious feature, and by which we are asked, with 
Nork,* to find astronomical emblems; or, with Daumer and Ghil- 
lany,* even the worship of fire and Moloch, in the purely human 
narratives of the Bible. 

Such unnatural mythologizing of history into nature, however, 
rectifies itself. The healthy historic spirit rejects it. But so much 
the more meritorious is the effort, made in the way above indicated, 
to distinguish between myth and legend by means of a thorough 
examination. 4 If the results of such inquiries are not always at 

1 Thus de Wette, in his Beitrage. 

* Vergleichende Mythologie, etc., Lpz., 1886, and several other works by this writer. 

•Comp. Rheinwald, Repertorium, 1844. Daumer has since done penance, however, 
and has u returned " into the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. 

4 George, Mythus u. Sage ; Vers, einer wiss. Entwicklung dieser Begriffe u. ihres 
Verh&ltnisses zum christL Glauben, Berlin, 1837. "Legend and myth diverge in 
different directions ; the former gives the appearance, and from this we argue back 
to the idea ; in the latter, on the contrary, the idea is given, and the appearance is 
deduced therefrom." P. 11. On the distinction in certain cases, which is none the 
less relative only, and on the difficulty of always determining the character of a nar- 
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once apparent, they yet lead into the right way, and toward the 
ultimate goal. It is not necessary that we should at once think of 
Poetry not ne- ^ rau< * 9n ^ deceit when poetry, especially of a religious 
cettariiy fraud sort, is mentioned. This is possible only to a worldly- 
and deceit. ^ ^ tri ^ ei understanding, which is incapable of 
suspecting the existence of any higher form of truth in poetry, 
while it is the special work of the latter to represent, if not bare 
and tangible realities, yet the highest form of truth. 1 However, the 
greatest prudence is necessary, on the other hand, and it is a question 
whether the word " myth," which always has a reference to the point 
of view occupied by heathenism, ought to have been transferred at 
all to the territory of the Bible. 3 The theological standpoint is that 
which regards the Bible narratives as sacred history, as compared 
with profane. Every thing contained therein, whether it be poetry, 
tradition, or actual history, relates to a single grand idea, which 
creatively controls the whole, but which does not remain merely an 
Nature of Mb- abstract theory, but moves through this history and be* 
Heal narrative. com es concrete, in it, celebrating its consummation at 
the end in the Revelations of the New Covenant. The student who 
overlooks this feature misconceives the fundamental character of 
the history, whose peculiarity lies in the fact that this is not his- 
tory, whose limitations are fixed by its own nature, but, as one writer 
beautifully observes,' it is " the history of God from a human point 

rative, comp. ibid., pp. 13, 14. With reference to the New Test., see O. Bagge, Prin- 
cip. des Mythus im Dienst d. christl. Position, Lpz., 1865; comp. also Immer, ta/ro, 
p. 24 : " Myth and legend, often passing over into each other, have this in common, 
that both have sprung from the unintentionally poetizing spirit of the people, and 
contain, in confused mixture, both idea and history. If the two are to be distin- 
guished from each other, the myth will designate an idea that has become embodied 
history in the mouth of the people, and legend a history which has become involved 
with ideal elements in the fancy and traditions of the people." 

1 " The idea of the unconscious (naive) must necessarily be retained, unless it is de- 
sired to wholly abandon the ground of myths and legends." It is by this feature that 
that field is distinguished from that of " intentional deception and fiction." George, 
supra, p. 15; comp. also Hauff in the work referred to above, passim. It is, how- 
ever, apparent that the highest, i. e., the essentially religious, ideas, are represented 
precisely by myths (in case the designation be adopted), while the purely historical 
can claim to be religiously significant only in a secondary way. Comp. Genesis with 
the Books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. Which is the more distinct- 
ively religious? 

* Comp. Schenkel, Dogm., 1, p. 807, sq. (referring to Ewald). A similar idea holds 
true of the word erode as applied to the prophets. The phrase "scriptural myth " 
has also been suggested, in order to avoid the analogy of the heathen myth. 

• J. G. Mueller, Theophil, p. 246. Augusti, too, was accustomed to describe Israel- 
itish history as an CirraE Xeyofievov in the history of the world. Hegel entertained dif- 
ferent views of Jewish history at different times, as may be seen in Rosenkranz, 
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of view, and the history of man from the divine point of view." It 
accords, upon the whole, with the laws of human development, that 
the earlier history of a people should bear a partly legendary and 
partly mythical, or epical, character, to a greater extent than the 
later, whieh falls within the province of historical writings proper. 
The old economical and pedagogical idea, according to which God 
condescended to the level of human ideas, and entered Growth in Sh- 
into the childish apprehensions of mfen, in order to at- cred history, 
tract them to himself, needs only to be rendered scientifically intel- 
ligible, from a genuinely theistic point of view, in order to approve 
itself as the only tenable one in the practical field. This by no 
means excludes a true pragmatism, which takes the human element 
into account, and treats it with due historical recognition of its im- 
portance, but simply provides for it a proper basis and the neces- 
sary higher aims. 
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The life of Christ, as the Son of God, is to be regarded as the 

central glory of Scripture history, in which all the rays 

- . ° , . . . i •* A „.. £ n j» Christ's life the 

of former historical manifestations of C*od are concen- mntn ot m^. 

trated, and from which they again radiate, to extend tr- 
over the whole history of the Church. 

Should the life of Christ be regarded as a special branch in the 
course of theological science? Should it not, rather, shine forth 
from all the other branches? It results from the exegesis of the 
Gospels, stands at the head of Church History, and is the very soul 
of apologetics, dogmatics, ethics, and practical theology. 1 But for 
this very reason, it is essential that we gain as satisfactory a view 
of this life as possible. This involves grave difficulties, of course; 
for the Gospels do not furnish, as is conceded by the most evangel- 

1 "The life of Jeans is the central point of a newly rising light for the history of 
Christianity." Amnion, Fortbildung d. Christenthums zur Weltreligion, I, p. 188. " The 
life of Jesus reconciles all the interests of speculation, the religious feeling and his- 
tory. It presents to our notice a personality, for the possession of which heaven and 
earth are in dispute, but which may not be exclusively assigned to either; which con- 
sists of fragments and elements which are transmitted to us by tradition and docu- 
mentary records, and which, nevertheless, cannot be made to fit into our moulds; 
which is conceived as the type of every human being, and yet appears under circum- 
stances and in situations such as ours are not now and never can be." Jbid., iv, 
p. 277 agr. " The life of Jesus is a biography which flows out, as does no other, into 
a large and extended history of nations and even of the world. It describes an indi- 
vidual life, but the life of a character who is, antecedently, in the exaltation of his self - 
consciousness and in his spiritual might, a symptom of the world'B history, and truly a 
new stage in the development of thd human spirit, and who, in the next place, be- 
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ical scholars, 1 a minute and complete biography, but only mem&r* 
abilia (dnofjivi]fu>vt{>uara) t which, moreover, while partially coinci- 
dent, yet diverge from each other in their relations and points of 
view. John, the most confidential friend of Jesus, said at last : 
"There are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written every one, I suppose that even the world it- 
self could not contain the books that should be written." Hence it 
becomes necessary to subject the Gospel narratives to criticism, as a 
preliminary measure. Here, again, exegetical and philological crit- 
icism turns over its work to the investigations of historical criticism. 
The former deals only with the authenticity of the Gospel records, 
as belonging to the canon, and with their relation to each other, 
while the latter inquires into the credibility of the sacred writers 
Negative crM- tnemfle lves. There is no ground for alarm at such 
cism no ground criticism, since, by the judgment of strictly orthodox 
or m " theologians, both these writings and their contents fall 
within the range of the same historical criticism to which all his- 
torical monuments are subject.* It may even be admitted that dis- 
crepancies occur in the Gospels, but that does not necessitate the 
conclusion that the Gospel, as a whole, contradicts itself. It would 
therefore be, not piety, but frivolous opposition to God's order, to 

came, by the labors of a brief career, the creator of a new and higher cosmos, whose 
world days are to be reckoned by thousands of years, and are to be measured by the 
circumference of the earth." Keim, Gesch. Jesu v. Nazara, I, p. 1, and the passage 
from Origen, De princ, 4, 5, quoted there. 

1 By Hess, for instance, in the Lebcn Jesu. 

* Ebrard, Kritik d. evang. Geschichte, i, p. 2 : " It follows, from the nature of the 
case, that a photographic picture of the Saviour could not be given at all ; for a per- 
fect representation of the Saviour in a single picture was impossible, in view of his 
universal character and the unavoidable narrowness with which he would be appre- 
hended by the consciousness of a single observer, and, consequently, in the representa- 
tion of a single writer. The entire Christ could only be presented to view by. a number 
of descriptive pictures, the whole combined so as to oblige the observer to view them 
as a unit. God would not deprive us of this combined view. That is to say, he would 
not take from us the personal, scientific reconstruction of his image, upon the basia 
of a historical investigation of the several representations of Christ which are con- 
tained in the New Testament. The application of historical criticism to the Bible is 
certainly an infinitely complicated and wearisome task, and one that can ever be only 
approximately completed. But much has been gained when the task has been defi- 
nitely devolved upon, and honestly recognized by, theology, in the spirit of renouncing 
all unbelieving fear." Rothe, Zur Dogmatik, p. 808 *q. Comp. also Immer, Die Ge- 
schichts-quellen des Lebens Jesu (Lecture at Berne) in the Prot Vortrage, V, 7, Ber- 
lin, 1878, p. 28 : "All research into the sources of the life of Christ can have no other 
end than to free the pure and concrete image of Jesus from the scattered traits in 
which it is enveloped, without which work the influence emanating from him, and th# 
results originating with him, are inconceivable."" 
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refuse to see this fact, and to seek to avoid such critical labor under 
the questionable plea that damage to the Christian faith criticism nec- 
must result from such an undertaking. The only essen- JJJJJJ^ ^ 
tial consideration at this point is, that criticism should Gospels, 
occupy the proper point of view. In recent times it has been urged 
that an entire absence of predisposition is necessary. This is im- 
possible in any absolute sense, for even they who make this de- 
mand have prepossessions ; for example, as to the possibility or im- 
possibility of miracles. But a developed doctrine of Christ (Chris- 
tology) is not to furnish the rule of procedure, any more than dog- 
matics may be allowed to govern exegesis. 

The life of Jesus is matter for history only in so far as it is defi- 
nitely human. The unprejudiced study of that life must, and will 
of itself, lead to the recognition of its divine element, but it must 
not be postulated d priori in dogmatic formulae, or imposed upon 
the history. 1 The student who makes the life of Jesus an object of 
scientific investigation will, nevertheless, enter upon it with a cer- 
tain amount of preconceptions. He knows what life it is which is to 
be studied: But the sacred awe* with which he enters on his task 
can in no way harm historical impartiality; on the contrary, a 
spiritual and vivid treatment of any life, as well as that of the 
Saviour, is impossible without it.' It is as impossible to comprehend 

1 Comp. Hase, Leben Jesu, § 14. 

* Comp. the confessions of Lavater and Anna Maria v. Schurmann, in the preface 
to Neander's Life of Jesus. "The life of the Christian," remarks the latter, "is 
the best biography of Jesus." 

* " The enumeration of outward fortunes in a career is unintelligible and dead with- 
out an apprehension or idea of the individual life itself, from which, as the innermost 
point in the life, all externalities may be explained." Hase, Life of Jesus (Bost. ed.), 
p. 21. " The self consciousness of Jesus of Nazareth must be clearly before the eyes 
of the Christian, as an actual historical fact which is to explain a true philosophy." 
Bunsen, Hippolytus, i, p. xliii. "The personality of Jesus stands before us as the con- 
necting link between two worlds. It stands between the two developments of the old 
and the new worlds, not as an effect of the old world, but as its consummation ; not as 
a mere harbinger of the new, bat as its enduring type, and as a fountain of life to 
mankind through the Spirit." Ibid., Gott in der Gcsch., p. 60; comp. p. 100. "He 
was man. He was neither Jew nor Greek, prince nor priest, rich nor mighty, but, 
in contrast with them all, a man. He lived and died for mankind. But for this very 
reason he is called, and is the image of, the Son of God, as none other before or 
after him. His mortal, finite being had truly become a likeness of God, a divine nature." 
41 The real centre in the life of Jesus lies in his consciousness. It is, however, by no 
means merely the idea of the unity of the divine and human natures that constitutes the 
peculiarity of his consciousness, for such an idea was present in a hazy form in both 
Plato and Aristotle. It is rather the consciousness of a real union of the Divine and 
human natures in his person in absolute energy, so that in this consciousness are united 
not only the fulness of the Deity with the fulness of his own inner life, but also the 

18 
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the life of the Saviour by refusing to measure it by its own rule, and 
to trace each one of its expressions back to our own need of salva- 
tion, as it is to understand the life of a mother who sacrifices herself 
for her children, where the only conception of greatness is that be- 
longing to conquerors or artists. Something that is immeasurable 
will still remain in this unique personality. Besides, while the dis- 
tinction between a historical and a real Christ is wholly inadmissible 
on the plan of absolutely separating between them, and connecting 
them only in outward form, as though by accident, it is yet certain 
that when we resolve the life of Jesus into its separate elements, 
and follow it step by step, or trace it feature by feature, we often 
find ourselves required to supplement, from the idea, matters for 
which no definite historical data can be found. However, this 
must not be an arbitrary idea, constructed and introduced into 
the subject by ourselves, but it is rather one to be gained as 
the sum of historical inquiry. As Scripture explains Scripture, 

The life of Je- BO ^ oes tne *** e °* J esus as a whole explain the 
Bos its own ei- separate features in that life. The life of Jesus con- 
p 0XL tains its own measure — the absolute measure of the 
Deity glorifying itself in human nature. The attributes which 
constitute the peculiar character of Christ are not, therefore, to be 
at once excluded from the range of historical inquiry as transcend- 
ing the bounds of human conditions, and impossible, but must be 
taken into account in the development of his humanity. Unless 
this be done, the picture will crumble in our hands, and we shall 
obtain only an inadequate and Ebionitic fragment, instead of a 
thoroughly human and really historical portrait. We cannot, and 
should not, remove the picture of Christ from the golden canvas 
upon which it has been painted, not by the fancy of men, but by 
the finger of God, even though we attempt to follow the lines of 
the drawing by historical methods, and seek to arrange them, so 
spiritual gym- far as may be possible, by the application of critical 
^^conw* processes. In this work the critical effort to combine 
criticism. must be aided by the insight which belongs to the con- 
genial spirit of a religious disposition. 

entire dealing of God with the entire history of his being, yea, the Deity with human- 
ity." J. P. Lange, Geach. d. Kirche, i, p. 849. Comp. Kliefoth, Kinl. in d. Dogmcn- 
gesch., p. 39. Earl Ritter has also expressed himself well in opposition to an on- 
spiritual and atomistic treatment of the life of Jesus : " His entire life lies open ud 
clear before us like a charming landscape, with no cloud to interrupt the rays of light, 
which, without the tedious explanations of an uninvited guide, we comprehend with 
sacred joy at every step, upon which we stroll in pleasure, and the heart bounds with 
exalted premonitions. This place soon becomes our home, and upon it we could desire 
to live in joy and sadness until we die." Lebensbild von Kramer, vol i, p. 282 *?. 
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The portrait of Christ as outlined in the New Testament writings 
was compared, even before a mythical interpretation was thought 
of, to a torso, upon which the imagination of successive centuries 
has wrought its improvements. 1 The comparison is unjust, inas- 
much as the torso lacks the essential feature, the countenance ; and 
it is precisely the countenance that shines forth in the Gospels, 
with genuinely human lineaments, from the surrounding glory of 
the Deity, while the complete outlining of the members of the 
body, as with paintings of the old German school, is either want- 
ing, or at least leaves much to be desired in the drawing. But the 
case is here as it is with every other human and historical counte- 
nance, which differs greatly in accordance with the different points 
of view from which we regard it, or with the light in which differ- 
ent painters apprehend it. Christ seemed different to Differeutview» 
theworld of the Middle Ages from what he does to the <*cma- 
world of our time. Zinzendorf, Herder, Schleiermacher, and others, 
each, in his own way, arrived at a different conception of him. 
This, however, need by no means frighten us from attempting to 
solve the problem, nor force us to accept the alternative of " either 
investing the Jewish Messiah with all the attributes which the the- 
ology of the Jews ascribes to him, or of furnishing a natural history 
of the Prophet of Nazareth, such as Venturini wrote."* For both 
are caricatures, the original for which is yet, even approximately, 
to be discovered. Still less are we authorized to dispense with any 
historical Christ, and to search for the Redeemer of the Ateunllt <,- 
world solely in the region of myths, on the ground that the mythical 
some things cannot be explained and* fitted with cer- theOTy - 
tainty into the framework of* history. This would be to render 
the inexplicable yet more inexplicable, since Christianity without a 
historical Christ would remain an incomprehensible riddle, and the 
Church of Christ a historical monstrosity. The proper course is, 
while making use of historical criticism, with other agencies, " to 
have confidence in God and in the truth, which is much nearer to 
us than we think, and cheerfully expect that assured and certain 
results will, in the end, be realized through such investigations."' 

1 Kahler, Supranataralismus und Rationalismus, p. 11*7. 

' See Rohr'B Krit PredigerbibL, voL 18, No. 1, p. 18. Comp. Briefe uber den Ba- 
tiooalismu8, p. 26 nqq. 
8 Amnion, supra, i, p. 180. 
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SECTION IV. 
HISTORY OF THE BIOGRAPHIES OF JESUS. 

Biographical effort began in the early centuries with an external 
collocation of sources, l and this method continued to be employed 
down to Bengel. The productions of the Middle Ages were " with- 
out criticism, fantastic, and legendary, and consisted chiefly in works 
for entertainment and devotion." ■ The old Saxon harmony of the 
Gospels, entitled "Heliand," is, however, of great importance for 
the history of civilization and literature,* and with this should be 
compared that of the Weissenburg monk, Otfried, of the ninth 
century/ In other regards, " the life of Christ was represented in 
the ' passion-plays' in the most literal sense, through the aid of 
sculpture, painting, and the dramatic art."' The dogmatic ele- 
ment still predominated after the Reformation. It was not until 
after the Thirty Years' War that " the manifestation of Christ was 
intensely studied for its own sake." The theology of Herrnhut 
forms the leading agency in this " worship of Jesus," which now 
began to be manifested in hymns and prayers. People became ac- 
customed to regard Jesus as the concrete God, sometimes irrespect- 
ively of his relation to the Trinity, and his history was a history 
of God, in which character it yielded Klopstock the material for 
epical treatment. Rational reflection, which felt itself called to 
consider the human element in a human point of view, asserted its 
claim in opposition to this undeniably mo'nophysite tendency. 

The attack by the Wolfenbuttel Fragmentist, in 1777 and the fol- 
lowing years, forced apologetics into this human method of appre- 
hending the psychology of Jesus and of estimating the moral bear- 
ings of his plan. The critical and pragmatical treatment of the 
life of Christ dates, accordingly, from this time ; that is, from the 
time modern ideas became established. This method has resulted 

T1# _ , in making of the life of Jesus a subordinate branch of 

Life of Jesus a ,,. & , , , ,. j*jv 

separate his- theological study, so that what is now understood by 
toricai study. that pnra8e j g cer tainly a " modern idea." • Foremost in 
this period were the apologetic and somewhat rational representa- 

1 Monotessaron, Harmonia, Synopsis. Comp. Hase, Life of Jesus, p. SO. • Ihd. 

'Editions of Hayne (2d ed.), Paderborn, 1878, and Sievers, Halle, 1878. Trans- 
lated by Simrock, 2d ed., Elberfeld, 1866 ; and by Grein, Cassel, 1869. 

4 The "Christ," edited by Kelle, Ratisbon, 1866-69, 2 vols. Translated by the 
same, Prague, 1870. 

5 Rosenkranz, Leben Hegels, p. 60. 

•Strauss, Leben Jesu furs Volk, 1864, p. 1. 
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tions of Reinhard and Hess. 1 The divine was separated from the 
human, so far as was possible, and attention was called to the dif- 
ference between the Johannean view and that of the synoptics. 
Herder, for instance, viewed the life of the " Son of God " and of 
the " Son of Man" in accordance with these two distinct points of 
view. There was no lack of coarse reactions, however, in connexion 
with the humanizing process, and rude hands tore away the tender 
screen which had preserved the picture of the Lord from being 
profaned. "Natural histories of the Prophet of Nazareth" were 
published by Bahr<lt, Venturing and, later, by Langs- TtnnaM be . 
dorf, and it became a favorite employment to draw tween Christ 
parallels between Socrates and Christ, often to the dis- and8ocratefl - 
advantage of the latter. This, certainly, grew out of an utter mis- 
understanding of the personality of either. Others, like Paulus 
and Greiling, acting from good intentions, sought to eliminate the 
miraculous from the life of Jesus, in order to recommend him as a 
wise and humane teacher to a conceited age that was inclined to 
make a mock of him. The later theology, beginning with Schleier- 
macher, again took up the ideal element in Christ, and sought to 
prove it in his historical manifestation. Schleiermaoher himself, in 
this spirit, but with independent criticism, in 1810, and again in 
1832, delivered lectures on the life of Christ. These lectures were 
not published until their author had been dead thirty years, but 
they were nevertheless timely, though no longer adequate to com- 
plete the argument in all its details. Hase proceeded in a method 
similar to that of Schleiermacher, in prosecuting the task of show- 
ing " how by divine appointment, through the free act of his spirit 
and the interference of his age, Jesus of Nazareth became the 
Redeemer of the world." 

These various attempts were at once neutralized by Strauss, who 
cut the knot with the sword, not, indeed, by denying strain' me of 
that a Jesus had lived, but by reducing his historical Je8U8 * 
existence almost to a historical nullity, since he recognized in the 
Gospel records only a mythical expression of ideas, unconsciously 
and innocently invented by the infant community of Christians, as 
influenced by the extant prophecies of the Old Covenant. This 
work was designed to preserve the poetically speculative truth of 
the ideal Christ, but its tendency was to dissolve him into air, like 
an unsubstantial image in the clouds. The hypothesis of Strauss 

1 See the titles of the works below, and comp. Hase, supra, and Amnion, Fortbild- 
nng d. Christenthnms zur Weltreligion, vol. W, p. 156 sqq. It is remarkable that 
Hess received the impulse to treat the life of Jesus from Middleton's Biography of 
Cicero. 
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was modified by Weisse, * who sought to discover the mystery of 
the life of Jesus, in part, by introducing the higher biology of mag- 
netism, and other factors, but rejected, on the mythical hypoth- 
esis, what could not be forced into this magic circle. Bruno Bauer, 
finally, passed beyond Strauss, claiming to find not harmless poetry, 
but designed inventions, in the descriptions of the evangelists. 
The Jew, Salvador, regarded the life of Jesus from the standpoint 
of modern Jewish enlightenment, but retained the historical per- 
sonality of Jesus, reducing it, of course, to that of a simple Jewish 
reformer and demagogue. 

All of these negative efforts resulted simply in a more thorough 
investigation of the subject under discussion. Not only were num- 
berless works issued in reply to Strauss, but the life of Jesus itself 
was studied with a universal breadth of inquiry that could only he 
productive of gain to science, even though inquirers occupied very 
diverse points of view, and were influenc^l by very various pre- 
possessions. 1 We refer also to the Dutch works of Meijboom, Van 
Oosterzee, and others. Bunsen announced, prospectively, a new 
" Life of Jesus," but it never appeared.* Ewald's History of Israel, 
on the other hand, entered on the life of Jesus with the fifth volume, 
the author expressly designating it the " Life of Christ" and treat- 
ing it as such, making use of independent criticism upon details, 
but preserving the sacred contents as a whole. This has influenced 
the character of his representations also, in which Strauss was un- 
able to find more than a " deafening volume of words and phrases." 
Biggenbach's lectures present the portrait of the "Lord Jesus M in 
a simple manner, their tendency being apologetic and harmonizing, 
combined, however, with the steady aim to do justice to the ques- 
tions raised by science by a thorough examination of details* 
A period of cessation and quietude now. seemed to open, which 
Benan. was suddenly disturbed by the publication of the life 
of Jesus by Benan, in France, through which an agitation was pro- 
duced that equaled the one caused by Strauss thirty years before. 
Numerous editions and translations have placed it upon the same 
level with the most recent productions of the lighter literature of 
France for the great world of readers, which it is designed to 
reach. The science of Germany could not rest satisfied with the 

1 " The numerous lives of Jesus of the better class represent a new dedication of the 
theological temple, which, it is to be hoped, will not speedily be brought to a close. . . . 
But it will be necessary to remain patient if the variegated merchandise of ordered 
or fabricated works connects itself with the dedication." J. P. Lange, Pret to Lebea 
Jesu, pp. iii, iv. 

1 Preface to Hippolytus, p. zlix. 
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work, though in it the learning of the Orientalist vied with the cap- 
tivating rhetoric of the fine writer, to warp the judgment of senti- 
mental amateurs. Schenkel, who had expressed the opinion that 
the great theme could only be adequately treated upon German soil, 
now came to the front with his Character of Jesus Portrayed, 
which had been in preparation during an extended period. Simul- 
taneously with this work, Strauss published, not a new edition of 
his former work, but a new revision, adapted for the people. In 
this, as in the other work, the criticism of sources comes into play, 
combined with the appropriation of the negative results obtained 
by other laborers in this field. An enormous number of replies 
and treatises in opposition to the works of Strauss, Schenkel, and 
Renan were written by scholars in both the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant communions ; so that we again stand in the midst of a 
crisis, which was introduced by those works. How far we are from 
having reached the end may be seen from the fact, that the opin- 
ions of the latest writers are entirely diverse upon the question of 
the early character of sources (the original Matthew and Mark); 
but it may be said, in the meantime, " In magnis voluisse sat est." 
Time must show to what extent the work by Eeim, which is now 
concluded, will have contributed to the advancement of the inquiry. 
It has, at any rate, taken an important step toward the goal for 
which the efforts of science were directed from the vantage ground 
secured by its former progress. But when shall the time come 
that the Church, no longer being in conflict with the results ob- 
tained by science, but rather delivered from prejudice thereby, 
shall see the face of the Lord in its purity and its greatness, in the 
combined historical dignity and divine glory, which are not be- 
stowed on him by us, but which are his from the beginning and are 
secured to him for all eternity? 
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§ 
SECTION V. 
THE APOSTLES. 

Ufe of the Apostles and the founding of the Church, Article "ApostoHsches Zettatter," In 
Felt, Heraog's Encyelypeedte, vol. 1. 

The life of the persons by whom the doctrine of the kingdom of 
God in the world was introduced, is connected with the life of 
Jesus. Here, there is less interest in the Twelve, several of whom 
are known to us only by name, than in the men and their coadjutors 
who were most successful in this work of founding the Christian 
community. Among these Paul is preeminent by reason of his 
character, teaching, and deeds. 

Concerning the wider and more limited meanings of the word 
dTrooToAo?, see the New Testament. A comparison of the history 
of the apostles by Luke with the list of the apostles in the Gospels 
(Matt, x, 1-4) will reveal to most inquirers the fact, that the sacred 
narrative leaves us in the dark with regard to the history of a 
majority of the Twelve. Of these, Peter, James, and John are 
prominent, even in the Gospel records, and we have relatively more 
information respecting them than others, although the last days 
of both Peter and John lie beyond the limits of the canon, and 
fall within the realm of tradition. This applies still more fully to 
the work of other apostles. A new period of development evident- 
ly begins with Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, who, Paul, 
supported by Timothy, Silvanus, and Titus, not only extended 
Christianity to the furthest outward limits, but, together with John, 
also developed its profound internal character, and furnished the 
greatest and most important contribution toward the doctrinal 
canon of the New Testament. He became the founder of a body of 
doctrine, not theoretically, but out of his inmost experience, and 
through the revelation which, according to his own testimony, was 
imparted to him. 1 He was the firstfruits of those in whom the 
grace of God in Christ was glorified, and in whom the Gospel was 
demonstrated to be the power of God. The exposition of the book 

1 Comp. *H. Paret, Paotas a. Jesus, Observations on the Relation of Paul and his 
Teaching to the Person, the Life, and the Teaching of the Christ of History, in Jahrb. 
fur Deutsche Theotogie. 
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• 
of Acts and the Pauline epistles is, of course, the work of exegetioal 

theology. But this is merely a work preliminary to the history, 
while, to combine the work of the apostles into a single picture, be- 
longs strictly to the department of historical science. At this point 
we stand on the boundary line between sacred and Church history. 
Though the latter cannot exclude the history of the apostolic age, 
yet it needs a broader foundation than it there finds. For this 
The apostolic reason the apostolic age, like the life of Jesus, has re- 
separate ta*u ce * ve< * a separate treatment in theological literature, 
ment. Peculiar difficulties attach to this treatment, however, 

because recent criticism has endeavored to shake many points in 
the primitive history of Christianity, as found in the apostolic his- 
tory by Luke, and in the apostolic epistles, and has sought to ex- 
plain, by later events, the history of the older heresies, and what 
has been regarded as belonging to primitive times. Much that the 
Churcfi regarded as belonging to the "apostolic age" was in this 
way classed under the "post-apostolic." The destructive efforts 
upon the apostolic history emanating from the Tubingen school, like 
the Life of Jesus, by Strauss, gave rise to apologetic attempts at 
reconstruction, some of which ascribed an importance to the old 
ecclesiastical traditions that was scarcely to be looked for after all 
the preliminary critical work accomplished in former decades. The 
controversy still goes on, and much remains for more thorough 
investigation, in which research historical inquiry is to take a part 
equal to that of exegesis. 
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THE HISTORICAL FORM AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 

BIBLE. 

BIBLICAL DOGMATICS AND THB HISTORY OF DOCTRHTBS. 

J. P. Gabler, De Junto diecrfmlne theologlae bfblicae et dogmaticae regundlsque recto rtri- 
usque flnlbus, Alt. f 1787, reprinted In Kleine theolg. SchrUten, Ulna, 1881 ; A. G. F. SeMnner, 
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ment (Bamptou Led. for 1884), Lond., 1864; James Donaldson, A Critical History of Christian 
Literature and Doctrine, from the death of the Apostles to the Nioene Council. 8 vols., Lond., 
1864-68; Robert Rainy, Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine (Cunningham Lect- 
ures), Kdinb M 1874. 

Bible doctrine, like sacred history, results from exegesis, and, 
like sacred history, furnishes the basis for its further historical de- 
velopment. Inasmuch, however, as the contents of this study are 
systematic and didactic in their nature, it is found that the bound- 
aries of exegetical, historical, and systematic theology cross each 
other upon its soil, but in such a way as to make the historical ele- 
ment its chief foundation. 1 

Biblical dogmatics 1 is the intellectual bond which unites exeget- 
ical, historical, and dogmatical studies, the focus where the various 
rays are collected. On this account it forms, in many respects, a 
luminous point in theological study. The point from which it is 
regarded is of importance. If, without reference to BlbUcal ^ m 
systematic development, it be considered simply as a mattes a theo- 
collocation of proof texts in behalf of dogmatics, it be- u * lcaloentPB ' 
comes the immediate fruit of exegesis ; and, in point of fact, only 
an accomplished exegete is fitted to work in the field of biblical 
dogmatics. But if it be regarded as combined into a system, as 
governed by any leading idea, it will approach the positive science 
of dogmatics itself. Between these two operations, however, is a 
third, namely, the task of comprehending the revelation of the 
Bible itself as a historical fact in connexion with the spiritual de- 
velopment of mankind in other directions. In this way we come 
to occupy the ground of history. Biblical dogmatics is thus simply 
the internal side of sacred history. The representation of the life 
of Jesus requires a representation of his doctrine, or, better, of 
his divine and human consciousness, and his relation to the world 
and the history of mankind as conditioned by that consciousness, 
just as a proper conception of the idea that moved and deter- 

1 Schleiermacher, Dam, and Roeenkram regard it an a historical science, Comp. 
Gabler, p. 188 *qq. 

* The name " Biblical Theology" which is preferred by some (Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Havernick, and, more recently, H. Schultz), is evidently either too broad, if the term 
theology be taken in the modern sense of a collection of the theological sciences, or 
too narrow, if it be taken to mean merely the doctrine concerning God. Comp. de 
Wette, Bibl. Dogm., and Dam, p. 801, note 1. The term Dogmatics may also be 
found to be too limited in its meaning; as Havernick says, "the fundamental ideas 
of ethics must also be included." Beck's expression, " The biblical science of doc- 
trine," would, accordingly, be the most appropriate. But so long as the ethical ideas 
alone are involved, and are not developed into a system of biblical ethics, the phrase 
Biblical Dogmatics may appropriately be retained. On the inadequacy of the term 
dogmatics in general, see later, on Systematic Theology. 
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mined his entire life is the np&rov kivovv of Christian dogmatics in 
general. 1 

Life and doctrine dissolve into each other with Jesus as with none 
Relation of life of °^ r mortal race. The life of an apostle, too, cannot 
and doctrine. De given in any other way than by placing before our 
eyes his inner life, as it was determined by intercourse with Jesus 
or by familiarity with his teaching. 8 The history of doctrines 
issues from Church History, and becomes a separate branch of it 
In the same way the material for the history of doctrines which is 
contained in the Bible can be utilized for the purposes of historical 
examination. Thus we acquire a juxtaposition of biblical doctrine 
as a point of departure for the history of Christian doctrines; with 
the difference, however, that it is not yet wrought out in scientific 
form, and is not a complete body of dogmatic ideas. These doc- 
trines are rather pliable substances, possessing the capacity for life, 
and include the germs of ethical as well as of dogmatical develop- 
ment, in accordance with which the systems of faith and morality 
in the Bible are chiefly given in combination. 

A largely systematizing treatment, or a purely historical and 
genetic procedure, may prevail in this regard, however, according 
as the contents of biblical doctrine are apprehended as a whole, 
thus constituting the doctrine of the Old and New Testaments; or 
are divided, to correspond with different times and persons, in thus 
forming the doctrine of Hebraism, of the later Judaism, of Jesus 
and the apostles ; or, with a still closer reference to persons, form- 
ing the teaching of Paul, of John, and others. Each of these is 
given, so far as possible, in its genetic development, which holds 
good especially of the Pauline system of doctrines.* The more 

™ _«., * * flexible the treatment of biblical dogmatics becomes in 
FiexiDie treat- 

ment of Mbu- this regard, and the more the material which has crys- 
tal dogmatics. tallized into ideag is brought into its original flowing 
condition, the more closely will it approximate the history of doc- 
trines, and the more decidedly will it fall within the historical field. 
But if the leading object be to represent, in its internal connexion, 
and as the foundation of ecclesiastical doctrine, the substance of 

1 On the peculiar difficulties of this task, see Schirmer, pp. 61-65. Should the first 
Gospels, or St. John, furnish the type ? 

1 How St. Paul attained to his theology, and what is the relation of his teaching 
and that of the other apostles to the teaching of Jesus, are important inquiries in this 
connexion. See the treatise by Paret, referred to above. 

* An analogous arrangement is possible in connexion with the Old Testament also, 
e. g., the religion of Abraham, Mosaism, the religion of David, Solomon, Isaiah, etc. 
The individual element is less prominent in the Old Testament, however, being lost is 
the theocratic. Comp. Schirmer, p. 50. 
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Bible teaching as developed through exegetiqal * and historical in- 
quiry, biblical dogmatics will partake more largely of the nature 
of systematic theology. It will be distinguished from dogmatics 
proper, however, by confining itself entirely to the beginning, i. e., 
to the primitive Bible times, without in any way intruding upon 
ecclesiastical development. 

A certain view exists which designedly ignores such develop- 
ment, so that the history of doctrines becomes an article of luxury, 
and chooses to know no other than biblical dogmatics. This opinion 
will be examined hereafter, in connexion with the history of doo- 
trines. We may observe here, however, that, in assigning this posi- 
tion to biblical dogmatics, the aim is not to degrade it to a mere 
historical science, which could only be said with propriety if history 
were understood to designate what is antiquated. It is, on the 
other hand, our intention to lift it out from the rigid trammels of 
the letter into the living organism which forms the subject of his- 
torical inquiry. We do not, however, accept the view which holds 
that what was original is inferior and imperfect, and needs to be 
purified and elevated into the character of a higher wisdom. 1 The 
biblical doctrine, on the contrary, although by no means finished 
and complete in itself, and certainly needing to be explained in 
harmony with its historical development, continues to retain its 
normal dignity. The task of biblical dogmatics will be to so pre- 
sent this doctrine in its original vitality and its universal bearings 
upon the well-being of mankind, that the eternal and ever appli- 
cable idea of the God-given truth shall clearly and powerfully shine 
through the temporal veil of conceptions.* 

SECTION VIL 

HISTORY OF BIBLICAL DOGMATICS. 

This science really began with the Reformation, 4 for it was the 
Reformation that delivered the whole of the science of dogmatics 
from its scholastic fetters, and established it on the Bible. But 

1 In exegesis the leading object is to recognize the tendency of the subjectivity And 
individuality in the original form ; in dogmatics we seek to discover the identity and 
truth of the matter. The unity of both tendencies, accompanied with a steady con- 
sciousness of their diversity, must therefore be the governing idea in biblical dog- 
matics. Usteri, EntwickL d. Paulin. Lehrbegr., 4th ed., Pref., p. vii. 

* Comp. Strauss, Glaubenslehre, i, p. 177, and Schelling, Methode des akad. Stadi- 
ums, p. 197 *qq. 

* Very much that is valuable on the idea and method of this science may be found 
in Havernick, Bibl. Dogmatik, p. 1 $qq. 

4 This does not deny that biblical theology, in the wide sense, has its origin in 
ootnmon with that of theology in general ; for " the fathers of Alexandrian Christianity 
19 
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biblical dogmatics was yet united with ecclesiastical by the Re- 
formers Melanchthon and Calvin; and when, in the seventeenth 
century, scholasticism again intruded itself into dogmatics, it was 
found necessary to remain contented with mere observations, as in 
Vitringa, or, so far as biblical dogmatics as distinguished from 
ecclesiastical was concerned, with expositions of Scripture texts, as 
in Seb. Schmidius, Collegium Biblicum, Argent., 1671-76 ; Hulae- 
mann, Vindiciae S. S. per loca classica systematis theol., Lips., 1679; 
Majus, Theologia prophetica, Francof., 1710; and Baier, Analysis et 
Vindicatio illustrium S. S. dictorum, Altorf, 1719. Spener's pietism, 
pietism. at the close of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, again aroused a feeling for the restoration of 
the simple teaching of the Scriptures, but particularly with refer- 
ence to its practical rather than its scientific aspects. 

Theologia Biblica was understood to signify a popular pre- 
sentation of the system of belief. It is remarkable that rationalism 
became the agency for turning back the current into the proper 
channel, its tendency in opposition to ecclesiastical orthodoxy caus- 
ing it to labor for the separation of the Bible doctrine from that of 
the Church, and to endeavor to present it in its purity. In this 
effort it took away, however, the brightest of the peculiar orna- 
ments of doctrine, so that the thinning out process of rationalizing 
abstraction left only the caput mortuum of a supposed rational doc- 
trine. J. G. Semler published his historical and critical collections 
on the "so-called proof passages of dogmatics"* (Halle, 1764-68) 
in this spirit, and Gabler wrote the work mentioned above with a 
like aim. The supernaturalists of that century saw themselves 
compelled, in the interests of a positive belief in the Bible teaching, 
to recognize the distinction between biblical and ecclesiastical doc- 
EWer Tubing- trine. The elder Tubingen school (Storr, Flatt, Bengel, 
en school. Steudel) took the lead in this direction. The Biblical 
Theology of G. T. Zachariae (five parts, the last by Vollborth, Gott, 
1771-86), for instance, was written from the orthodox point of 
view; while HufnagePs work (Erl., 1785-89) was composed in the 
interest of rationalism. Ammon, L. Bauer, and Bretschneider were 
likewise more or less in sympathy with the latter tendency. Con- 
cerning Kaiser, de Wette, Baumgarten-Crusius, von Colin, Vatke, 
and Bruno Bauer, and also with regard to the more recent develop- 
ment of this science in general, oomp. Havernick, Bibl. Dogm., 2d 
ed., p. 8 sqq., and Nitzsch, supra. 

were essentially biblical theologians ; " oomp. Nitzsch, p. 220, where attention is also 
called to the services of Erasmus, in whose works " the most valuable outlines of a 
Theologia Biblica are contained." 
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G. L Bauer, Theologie des A. T. Lpz., 1796. Des N. T., ebend., 1800-2. 4 vols, 
Bibl. Moral des A T., ebend., 1808-6. 2 vols. Des N. T. 9 ebend., 1804-5. 2 vole. 

K. G. Bretschneider, System. Darstellung der Dogmatik und Morahder apokrvphischen ^ 
Schriften des A. T. Lpz., 1806. 
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1818-21. 2 vols. 
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D. von Colin, bibl. Theologie : herausg. von D. Schulz. Lpz. 1886. 2 vols. 

W. Vatke, die Religion des A T. BerL, 1885. 

B. Bauer, die Religion des A. T. 2 vols. BerL, 1888 f. 

J. G. Knapp, bibL Glaubenslehre. Halle, 1840. Amer. ed., transl. by Woods. N. Y.. 
1848. 

•J. T. Beck, die christl. Lehrwissenschaft nach den biblischen Urkundeh. Stutt- 
gart, 1841. 2d ed., 1875. 

J. Ch. F. Steudel, Vorlesungen fiber die Theologie des A T. Edited by Oehler 
BerL, 1840. 

• G. F. Oehler, Prolegomena zur Theologie des A. T. Stuttg., 1845. 
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* J. L. S. Lutz, bibl. Dogmatik, des N. T. ; edited by R. Ruetschi, pref. by Schnecken- 
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* Chr. F. Schraid, bibl. Theologie des. N. T. ; herausg. von C. Weizsackef. Stuttg., 1858. 

2 vols. 8d ed., 1864. 
L. Roack, die bibl. TheoL Einleit ins A. und N. T. Halle, 1853. 
G. L. Hahn, die Theologie des N. T. 1st vot. Lpz., 1854. 
Chr. F. Baur, Vorlesungen fiber neutestamentl. Theologie. Hamb., 1864. 

* Herm. Schultz, alttestamentliche Theologie. Die Offenbarungsreligion auf Hirer vor- 

christl. Entwickelungsstufe. 2 vols; Frankf. a. M., 1869. 2d ed., 1878. 1 
J. J. van Oosterzee, die Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Barmen, 1869. Lond. ed. 
(transl.), 1870. 

• B. Weiss, Lehrbuch der bibL TheoL des N. Test BerL, 1868. 8d ed., 1880. 

H. Ewald, die Lehre der Bibel von Gott od. Theologie des alten und neuen Bundes. 

4 parts. Lpz;, 1871-76. 
G. F. Oehler, Theologie des A Test 2 vols. Tub., 1878-74. 
A. Immer, neuteat Theologie. Bern, 1878. 

1 In the category of Biblical Dogmatics we may name J. Ch. K. v. Hofmann's Scbrlfthemers, 
Norkincrer, 185&-56, 2 parts. 2d ed., 1857-60. It is more systematic than historical. It contains 
tbe ezegetteal basis at dogmatics in general from the author's peculiar point of view. 
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II. SINGLE SECTIONS. DOCTRINES OF INDIVIDUAL BIBLICAL CHARACTERS AND WRRXB& 

1. Old Testament 

A. Knobel, der Prophetismus der Hebraer. 2 parte. Breslau, 1837. 

E. W. Hengstenberg, Christologie dea A. T. und Commentar iiber die messianischen 
Weissagungen, der propheten. Berl., 1829-82. 2 vols. Eng. ed. 4 vols. Edinb., 
1864-69. 

f J. Bade, Christologie des A. T. Munst., 1862. 2d ed., 1868. 2 vols. 
J. Engelbert, das negative Verdienst des A. T. urn die Unsterblichkeitslehre. Berl, 
1857. 

F. W. C. Umbreit, die Sunde. Beitr. zur Theologie dee. A. T. Gotha, 1853. 
J. H. Kurtz, zur Theologie der Psalmen. Dorpat, 1865. 

A. Kahle, biblische Eschatologie. Eschatologie des Alten Testaments. Gotha, 

1870. 
J. C. R. von Hofmann, Weissagung und Erfuilung. Nordl., 1841-44. 2 parts. 

G. Baur, Gesch. der alttest. Weissagung. Gieasen, 1861. 
Eiiper, das Prophetenthum des A. Bundes. Lpz., 1869. 

A. Kuenen, de Godsdienst van Israel tot den ondergang van den Joodschen Staak 
Haarlem, 1869. 

— — de Profeten en de Profetie onder Israel. Leiden, 1875. 

B. Duhm, Theologie der Propheten als Grundlage fur die innere Entwicklungsgesch. 
der Israel. Religion. Bonn, 1875. Compare on the other hand, R. Smend, Moses 
apud prophetas. Halle, 1876. 

t H. Zschocke, Theol. der Propheten des A. T. Freib., 1877. 
James Drummond, The Jewish Messiah. Lond., 1877. 

E. Stapfer, les idees religieuses en Palestine a l'epoque de Jesus Christ. 1 eU 
Paris, 1878. 

2. New Testament 

a. Doctrine of Jesus (Biblical Christology): 

Ch. F. Bohme, die Religion Jesu Christi, aus ihren TJrkunden dargestelli Halle, 1825. 

2d ed., 1827. The same: die Religion der Apostel Jesu Christi, etc. Halle, 

1829. 
A. Schumann, Christus oder die Lehre des A. und N. T. von der Person des Erlosers, 

bibl. dogmatisch entwickelt. Hamb., 1852. 2 vols 
G. Volkmar, die Religion Jesu und ihre erste Entwicklung nach dem gegenw&rtigen 

Stande der Wissenschaft Lpz., 1857. 
W. Beyschlag, die Christologie des N. T. Berl., 1866. 

C. Wittichen, die idee Gottes als des Vaters. Ein Beitrag zur bibL Theol. haopt* 
sachlich der synoptischen Reden Jesu. G5tt, 1865; die Idee des Menschen. 
2. Beitrag zur bibl. TheoL, etc. Gott., 1868 ; die Idee des Reiches Gottes. 3. Bei- 
trag zur bibl. Theol., etc. Gott., 1872. 

W. Weiffenbach, der Wiederkunftsgedanke Jesu. Nach den Synoptikern kritisch 
untersucht und dargestellt Lpz., 1873. 

b. Doctrines of the Apostles. 

1 J. A. B. Lutterbeck, die neutestam. Lehrbegriffe. Mainz, 1852. 2 vols. 

H. Measner, die Lehre der Apostel und neutestamentl. Schriftsteller. Lpz., 1856 

e. Doctrinal Views of Individual Apostles and New Testament Writers. 
J. F. Eleuker, Johannes, Petrus, und Paulas als Christologen. Riga, 1875. 
C. Chr. E. Schmidt, de theologia Joannis Apost. IL progrr. Jenae, 1801. 
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E. R. Kdstlin, der Lehrbegriff des Evang. u. der Brief e Johannis. BerL, 1843. 

6. G. L. Frommann, der Johanneische Lehrbegriff, etc. Lpz., 1839. 

A. Hilgenfeld, das Evangelium und die Brief e Johannis nach ihrem Lehrbegriff dar* 

gestellt Halle, 1849. ' 

* L. Usteri, Entwiokelung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffs in seinem Yerhaltnisse zur 

bibl. Dogmatik dee N. T. Zurich, 1824. 6th ed., 1851. 

A. F. Dahne, Entwiokelung des paulinischen Lehrbegriffs. Halle, 1880. 

J. F. Raebiger, de christologia Paulina contra Baurium commentatio. YratisL, 1852. 
R. A Lipsius, die Paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre. Mit Yorwort yon Liebner. 
Lpz., 1858. 

B. Weiss, die petrinische Lehrbegriff, etc BerL, 1855. 

der johanneische Lehrbegriff in seinen Grundzugen untersucht. BerL, 1862. 

K Holsten, zum Evang. des Paulus u. Petrus. Altes u. Neues. Rostock, 1868. 
K. A Riehm, der Lehrbegriff des Hebraerbriefes. Ludwigsb., 1858. 2d ed., 1866. 1 
f Simar die Theologie des heiligen Paulus. Freiburg, 1864. 
A Sabatier, l'apotre PauL Esquisse d'une histoire de sa pensee. Strassb., 1870. 
Srnesti, die Ethik des Apostels Paulus. Braunschw., 1868. 2d ed. Lpz., 1875. 
R. Schmidt, die Paulinische Ghristologie In ihrem Zusammenhang mit der Heilslehre 

des Apostels dargestellt. Gott., 1870. 
H. Ludemann, die Anthropologic des Apostels Paulus und ihre Stellung innerhalb 

seiner Heilslehre. Kiel, 1872. 
O. Pfleiderer, der Paulinismus. Ein Beitr. zur Gesch. der UrchristL Theol. Lpz^ 

1873 
H. Opitz, das System des Paulus nach seinen Brief en. Gotha, 1873. 
Irons, Christianity as taught by St. Paul. London, 1876. 
Wold. Schmidt, der Lehrgehalt des Jacobus Brief es. Lpz., 1869. 
H. Gebhardt, der Lehrbegr. der Apocalypse. Gotha, 1878. 

Biblical Psychology must be named as a branch of Biblical Dogmatics, and has re- 
cently met with its special representatives : 
J. T. Beck, Umriss der biblischen Seelenlehre. Stuttg., 1848. 2d ed. Tub., 1862. 
Fz, Delitzsch, System der biblischen Psychologic. Lpz., 1856. 2d ed., Lpz., 1861. 

1 Earlier: G. W. Meyer, Entwiokelung des pauL Lehrbegriffs. Altona, 1801. G. L. Bauer (?), 
rerae Auflassung des Urchrtstentnums in den pauL Brlefen. Lpz., 1805. Cb. F. Bonme, Ideen 
fiber das System des Ap. Paulus (In Henke's Museum fur BeUglonswlssenschaft III, 540 n\). 
t J. B. Gerhauser, Character und Theologie des Ap. Paulus. Landsh., 1816. 
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SECTION Vffl. 
CHURCH HI8TOET. 

J. Jortin, The Use and Importance of Ecclesiastical History. Pp. 405-454 of vol. vll of Worti, 
bond., 177* ; Herder's Adrastea, Werke zur Philosophic u. Gesoh., x, p. 175 ; J. 6. Mueller, Idea 
Qb. Stud. d. Klrchengesehlehte, In his Bellquen alter Zelten (Lpz., 1808-tt, 4 vols.) 11, p. 1 tqq.\ 
A. H. Niemeyer, Die bohe Wlchtlgnelt u. drsweckmllssigste Methode elnes fortgesetsten Stadi- 
ums der Religions- and Klrchengesehlehte fur praktisohe Beliglonalearer, In the preface to 
Fuhrman's Handworterbuch der Klrchengesehlehte, Halle, 1826; F. F. Rosegarten, Studlua 
Plan u. Darstellung der Klrchengesehlehte, Reval, 1884 ; K- Ullmann, Stellunjr dea Klrchenbis- 
tortkers In una. Zelt, In 8tud. u. Krit., 1889, No. 8, p. 007; J. A. H. Tlttmann, Behandlung d. 
Klrchengesehlehte, etc.. In Ulgen's Zeitsehr. f. hist. Theologfe, 1, *, (per contra Gleseler In Stud. 
u. Krit., 1888, No. 4, p. 1189) ; 8chleiermacher, § 149-194 ; Daub, Zeitsehr. f . spec. Theologle, 188, 
vol. 1. No. 1; C. W. Nledner, Zetehnungdes UmfangB f. d. nothwendlgen Inhalt allgem. GckIl 
d. Christi. Religion, In Stud. u. Krit., 1858, No. 4, pp. 787-905; Hagenbacb in Henog's EucyU. 
s. v. Klrchengesehlehte, vol. vii, p. 082 &qq. 

PhlllpSchafl, What Is Church History 7 A Vindication of the Idea of Historical Development, 
Phila., 1840; W. 6. T. Shedd, Lectures upon the philosophy of History, Andover, 1850; — Ma- 
ture and Innuence of the Historic Spirit in Theology, Essays, pp. 58-190, N. T., 1877; KG 
Bmyth, Value of the Study of Church History in Ministerial Education, Andover. 1874; A. P. 
Stanley (Dean), Three Introductory Lectures on the Study of Ecclesiastical History, Ozf ., 1887. 

The central point of historical theology is Church History. It is 
the history of the outwardly visible community within whose limits 
the kingdom of God, which Christ founded, is manifested, and at- 
tains to its ultimate development. 

Church history is certainly dependent upon our conception of the 
real nature of the Church. 1 But a completed doctrine of the Church 

1 On the meaning of UKXffffta (Vrtj? nig) oomp. Gieseler, Ch. Hist, § 1 ; Bret- 
Schneider, Systemat. Entwicklung alter in d. Dogmatik vorkommenden Begriffe (4th 
ed., 1841), p. 149; Jacobson, Individualitat dea Wortes u. Begriffes Kirche (in ibid., 
Kirchenrechtl. Versuchen, I, 58-125). The word " church n (Germ! kirche) has been 
derived from rd icvpiaxdv ij Kvptcudj, curia, from the Celtic cyrch or cyleb (central-point, 
place of assembly), and from the Teutonic kieren, koren, or kiesen (to choose), sup- 
posed to have been connected with the Latin circus or with keliku (a tower), etc. 
Comp. Wackernagel, Alt d. Wdrterbucb, and Gr&veU, Die Kirche: Uraprung a. Be- 
deutung des deulsohen Wortes (Gdrlitz, 1856) ; for the derivation of rfpwr oomp. 
Grimm, deutsches W. B. t v, p. 190 ff. 

" There can," says Trench, u be no reasonable doubt that ' church ' is originally from 
the Greek, and signifies * that which pertains to the Lord,' or * the house which is the 
Lord's.' But here a difficulty meets us. How explain the presence of a Greek word 
in the vocabulary of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers ? for that we derive the word medi- 
ately from them, and intermediately from the Greek, is certain. What contact; direct 
or indirect, was there between the languages to account for this? The explanation is 
curious. While the Anglo-Saxons and other tribes of the Teutonic stock were almod 
universally converted by their contact with the Latin Church in the western provinces 
of the Roman Empire, or by its missionaries, yet it came to pass that before this 
some of the Goths on the lower Danube had -been brought to the knowledge of Christ 
by Greek missionaries from Constantinople ; and this word KvpioKij, or church, did, 
with certain others, pass over from the Greek to the Gothic tongue ; and these Goths, 
the first converted to the Christian faith, the first, therefore, that had a Christian 
vocabulary, lent the word in their turn to the other German tribes, among others te 
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is no more to precede Church history than a doctrine of the person 
of Christ should form the introduction to a life of Je- Hilary to pre- 
su8. It is, indeed, impossible to ascertain the nature of o** 6 doctrine, 
the Church in any other way than through its history. No great 
progress can be made by the adoption of the abstract notion of a 
religious association, whose origin is, perhaps, conceived after the 
analogy of Rousseau's Social Contract. 1 It will, accordingly, be nec- 
essary to start out, with Gieseler, with the statement that " the 
Church is a particular and historically given conception," which 
roust not be generalized into that of a religious society. To speak 
of the Church relations of the Jews, Mohammedans, and Hindus is 
inexact, and the expression, "the Christian Church," The ^^^ 
is, properly taken, a tautology, or derives its signifi- not merely a 
cation from the contrast to the more specific concep- *"***• 
tions of Catholic and Protestant, or of Romish, Spanish, and Ger- 
man Churches. 

Some writers, such as Stolberg, have extended the idea backward 
into the Old Testament. But it would be equally proper to include 
Old Testament Christology in the life of Jesus. Nor does the life 
of Jesus belong within the range of Church history, which has its 
beginnings at the point where the circle of the earliest disciples 
begins to extend beyond the limits of a private association, and 
where a congregational organization is introduced. Hence Church 
history commences, strictly, as early as the apostolic period, but 
not uutil after the departure of Jesus from the earth. For this 
reason a majority of scholars regard the day of Pente- p^^,^ the 
cost following ascension as the birthday of the Christian beginning of 
Church. The apostolic period, at the same time, can the CDurcn - 
only be considered the substructure upon which the edifice of the 
visible Church is reared, or the root from which the mighty tree 

our Anglo-Saxon forefathers ; thus it has come round by the Goths from Constanti- 
nople to us. The passage most illustrative- of the parentage of the word is from 
Walafrid Strabo (about 840), who writes thus: 'Ab ipsis autem Grascis Kyrch a Ky- 
rios — et alia multa accepimus. Sicut domus Dei Basilica, i. e. Regia & Reg©, sic etiam 
Kyriea, i. e. Dominica & Domino nuncupatur. Si autem qussitur, qua occasione ad 
nos vestigiatiffl : gnecitatis advenerint, dicendum pracipue & Go^his, qui et Get®, cum 
extempore, quo ad fidem Christi perducti sunt, in Graecorum provinciis commorante, 
nostrum, L e. theotiscum sermonem Labuerint.' " Study of Words, pp. 79-81, N. T n 
1854. 

1 Comp. Locke : " A church I take to be a voluntary society of men, joining them- 
selves together of their own accord, in order to the public worshipping of God, in such 
a manner as they judge acceptable to him and effectual to the saving of their souls." 
Works, vol. ii, p, 145, Lond., 1751. For the insufficient and unhistorical nature of 
this view, comp. G. H. Weisse, Reden uber die Zukunft der evangelischen Kirche, 
Lpz., 1849, p. 29 *qq. 
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grows, with branches interlacing like an involved network. D 
the Church be regarded as a complex organization of communities, 
and if for that very reason it be again distinguished from those 
communities, it will be apparent that Church history, in the strict 
sense, begins where the external union of such communities has 
already been consolidated. 1 But the idea of the Church must be 
defined with respect to its nature, as well as its range through 
time and space, and, at this point, care is needed to guard against 
both a false idealism and a superficial empiricism. The correct 
view, by which the external and internal, visible and invisible, are 
apprehended in their proper connexion and correlation, but are 
likewise distinguished from each other, and according to which 
Church history has to do with the actualization of the kingdom of 
God in time and under determinate relations of time and place, 
The Chu h is stan< ^ 8 niidway between the purely social and abstract 
notaione social notion and the strictly theocratic view. For, according 
or theocratic to ^ e soc i a i view, the Church is merely an association 
of accidental origin, analogous to an insurance company, while the 
theocratic conception represents the Church as absolutely Divine 
even in its outward manifestation. The social form, which takes 
its shape under the influence of apparently accidental occurrences, 
constitutes the body of the Church, while the idea which is devel- 
oped in harmony with the laws of spiritual freedom, and there- 
fore by an inward necessity, is its soul.* Church history is re 
quired to estimate both according to their true value, because 
they would otherwise represent a life that is neither a corpse nor a 
ghost.* 

SECTION IX 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OP THE CHUBCH. 

The Church, like every other phenomenon endowed with life, has 
an external or bodily, and an internal or spiritual, side to its nature. 
The church These c&anot be sundered from each other, though they 
both external may be separated to a certain extent, and severally 
and internal, treated with particular attention. In this way the dif- 
ferent, but constantly interacting, departments of church life come 
into being, which determine the arrangement of the material of 
Church history, both with regard to the logical rubrics under 

1 Rothe fixes the beginning of Church history as late as the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem ; see his Anfange der christl. Kirche. 

•Schleiermacher, §61. 

•Concerning the relation of the ideal to the historical Church, see Schweixer, 
Glaubenslehre, p. 183 eg. 
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which it is to be placed and the more independent artistic com- 
bination and connexion of the matter itself. 

Christianity entered the world, and was compelled to assume re- 
lations toward it. So, too, was the world required to enter into 
relations with Christianity. Christ himself had compared the king- 
dom of God to leaven which leavens the whole lump, and to a 
mustard seed which should develop into a wide-spreading tree. 
The expansive element is contained in the nature and the destina- 
tion of Christianity — the Church must grow. In the first stages of 
the life of an individual the outward growth is more noticeable, 
and calculated to excite remark ; and Church history has, similarly 
and most naturally, to deal, in its earliest periods, with the exten- 
sion of Christianity. By the side of the expansion, Expansion and 
however, we must trace the history of the limitation of imitation. 
Christianity — the persecutions — even as the shadow moves along 
with the person. For our Lord had even foretold that his Church 
would be obliged to suffer persecution. 

The two elements cannot be torn asunder, since the extension of 
the Church often gave rise to persecution, while the latter, being 
overruled by God, aided in the extension. The blood of the martyrs 
was the seed of the Church. Christianity struck its roots into the 
world, however, in proportion as its outward extent increased, and ■ 
its growth involved, as well, the strengthening of the body of the 
Church. This must be regarded as the necessary condition of the 
life of the Church, although it seems to be connected with the dan- 
ger of unduly emphasizing the body, and reducing the Church to 
the level of the world. To trace this incorporating process, and with 
it the course of partial secularization which it involves, is the task 
of the history of the constitution of the Church. But, constitution of 
in connexion with this, we must give attention to the tne onm*. 
relations of the Church to the State, especially when, under Con- 
stantino, the latter became Christian ; and to the internal social 
conditions of the Church itself, such as the separation of the clergy 
from the laity, gradations of rank among the clergy, the develop- 
ment of the hierarchy, morbid excrescences, divisions or schisms in 
the Church, and such special phenomena in connexion with its life 
as monasticism, the vita canonica. But within this body, composed 
as it is of numerous members, for whose study an acute eye is cer- 
tainly necessary, the soul of the life of Christianity unfolded itself, 
being partly carried forward and partly hindered by the Thesoui-Hfeof 
body. So, Church History, as a branch of theological *** c^*"** 1 - 
study, is first of aU to fix its attention upon the soul. The soul life 
of the Church, moreover, as manifested in worship, doctrine, and 
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customs, is not only bound organically to the bodily element by 
numerous ties — for the history of the constitution of the Church 
holds an unmistakable relation of interaction to the history of wor- 
ship and of doctrine — but it surrounds itself with a separate body. 
Worship seeks expression in various forms of art, and doctrine 
assumes the form of dogma, more or less fully developed, while 
both are determined by the spirit of special times and peoples, and 
by the degree of culture which has been attained by any particular 
age. It is, of course, true that Christian teachings and customs 
The old con- ^ xave 8U P eree ded the old and replaced it by the new ; 
unions super- but they have also been determined and modified from 
8ede(L that very direction. The history of worship, doctrine, 

and customs, is, therefore, connected with the general history of 
civilization, in like manner as the history of the constitution stands 
related to ordinary political history. 

!Nb one side of the life of the Church can be thoroughly compre- 
hended apart from the other. It would, therefore, be improper to 
treat Church history in the form of rubrics constructed on a merely 
external and logical plan, like the drawers in a sideboard. On the 
contrary, the richer the manifestation of that life is at certain points 
where it pulsates, the more impossible is it to enforce such a divfr 
ion. This is illustrated by the Reformation, which forces its way 
through all such limitations, with their superscriptions, by includ- 
ing in its scope at once the constitution, worship, doctrine, and life. 
Advantage of An arrangement of the material in the form of extended 
RroupiiiKs. groupings, by which means, at times, one feature of the 
life of the Church may be brought into prominence, and at other 
times another, admits of great diversity in the shadings of the rep- 
resentation, and is, for this reason, certainly preferable, in an artistic 
point of view, to the abstract mode of treatment by topics. 1 

It should not be forgotten, however, in the interests of metho- 
dology, that the storing away of the material in the memory is 
facilitated by the arrangement in tabular rubrics, and that the 
artistic treatment can be profitably employed only where a knowl- 
edge of the facts of history already exists. 1 It will be sufficient if, 
in connexion with the rubrical arrangement, we continually observe 
the dependence of the several departments upon each 
change of ru- other, and direct attention to the links of the organic 
briC8, chain. The rubrics, moreover, will be required to 

change their titles and relation to each other with the change of 

1 Comp. the works of Henke, Spittler, Hase, Schleiermacher, etc. 
9 Warnings have, with propriety, been raised against too much cutting up of the 
material ; comp. Fricke, Lehrb. der Kirchengesch., Part I, Pref ., p. ix, and § 9. 
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times. It would, for example, be highly improper to assign the lead- 
ing place in connexion with later times to the extension of Christian- 
ity, whose place has, in the course of progress, been removed from 
the centre to the circumference, while the foreground is occupied by 
the Church itself, whose outward form was, in the Middle Ages, 
conditioned by the papacy with its hierarchy. At the time of the 
Reformation, teaching, or dogma, again comes into the foreground. 
Sucl} changes of scenery are positively necessary in order to avoid 
that fatal monotony of style which prevents the presentation from 
producing the proper impression. However, material cannot be ar- 
ranged under such categories alone. Sometimes individual churches, 
in which the Christian spirit has taken on a peculiar stamp, such as 
the Church of Africa, Alexandria, Antioch, Rome, Germany, or 
Slavonia, demand a separate treatment. Sometimes great and ex- 
citing events, that shake the entire Church, and the world itself, 
break through the framework of established rubrics, and claim a 
special treatment. This applies, for example, to the history of the 
Crusades and the Reformation. A mode of arrangement that 
regulates itself according to the nature of the material will, conse- 
quently, become necessary, and in such plan the division with re- 
gard to time, or into periods, demands special attention. 

SECTION X. / 

DIVISION INTO PERIODS. 

The categories according to which the rich material of Church 
history is distributed, whatever may be their character, will be 
crossed by the lines of chronological division. The measure of 
these lines is found in those epochal events which have an import- 
ant bearing upon the whole of the history, but not in the external 
symmetry of plan, or in occurrences of subordinate importance for 
the Church. 

The division by centuries has, since Mosheim, been almost uni- 
versally given up. The principle of outward symme- The centuriai 
try, which certainly cannot be justified on scientific division wrong, 
grounds, lay at its basis. But it cannot be denied, on the other 
hand, that the beginning of a new century, for example, the eigh- 
teenth, occasionally introduces an epoch. 1 The special point at 

1 To divide a historical representation by centuries is connected with inconvenient 
consequences. Events are not brought sharply to a close with any of them ; the life 
and actions of mankind reach over from one to another. But all the reasons which 
govern any method of arrangement are based simply on some preponderating feature. 
Certain influences appear prominently in a certain century, without suggesting a de- 
sire to mistake the preparation for them, or to deny the future consequences they 
may have produced.— Goethe, Farbenl, ii, p. 169. 
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which the epoch that introduces a new period is to be assumed can 
hardly be definitely fixed, an approximation being the most that 
can ordinarily be secured. While Schleiermacher remarks that " the 
epochal points of chief importance are always such as not only pos- 
sess equal value for the functions of Christianity, but are also im- 
portant to historical development outside the Church,"* and the 
principle is correct in the main, attention may yet be called to the 
idea that distinct stages of development may be apparent in one 
field sooner than in the other, and that, therefore, the epochs of 
Church history can scarcely be identical with those of the history 
of the world. 

The dependence upon theology, to which the latter was subjected 
in former days, may account for the custom of regarding certain 
great phenomena in the religious sphere, particularly the introduc- 
tion of Christianity and the Reformation, in the light of epochs in 
the history of the world as well. Indeed, they certainly are such 
to the profounder researches of history into the past, though not to 
the immediate historical perception." The influence of Christianity 
influences of u P on tne h* st °ry °f tne world did not become apparent 
Christianitynot until much later, at the time of the overthrow of the 
immediate. R oman Empire in the West. This event, therefore, is 
better suited to be made an epoch in secular history than the 
immediate appearance of Christianity in the world, although the 
latter constitutes the most natural beginning of Church history. 

A similar idea will apply to the Reformation. The political 
transformation of Europe, which was doubtless directly promoted 
by the religious revolution, delayed its appearance in the world of 
phenomena until the Peace of Westphalia. The latter, accordingly, 
possesses greater significance for political history than does the 
Reformation, while, in importance to Church history, it is inferior 
to the Reformation. In like manner, other and even religion* 
events, for example, the appearance of Mohammed, occur, and form 
epochs in the sphere of secular history, which yet have but a sub- 
ordinate importance for Church history as such, however grave may 
have been the consequences that reacted upon the fortunes of the 
Church. An agreement of opinions will always be most readily 
secured with reference to epochs in connexion with which the fac- 
tor that moulds a period 8 is most prominently displayed These, 
therefore, are epochs in the full breadth of the word* 

1 § 166. 

* Christianity is, no doubt, the hinge between the Old and the New World, bnt the 
hinge itself has a breadth—- of centuries ! 

* The distinction between epoch and period is assumed to be from secular history. 
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In this sense the adoption of Christianity by Constantine, and the 
eonnected introduction of that faith to be the state relig- w^t consti- 
ion, unquestionably constitutes an epoch, although it may tote8 ftn epocn - 
be difficult to decide what year should begin the new period — A. D. 
306, 312, or 325. With equal certainty Gregory VII. forms a strik- 
ingly noticeable feature in the history of the development of the 
papacy, and hence of the institution with which the character of the 
Church of the Middle Ages is involved. Nor will it escape the eye 
of the observer that the period from Gregory VIL to the Reforma- 
tion embraces three stages — the progress of the papacy to the time 
of Innocent III.; its hold upon the elevation attained, to Boniface 
VIII.; and its subsequent decline, which may also be dated from 
the removal of the papal chair to Avignon at a somewhat later day, 
down to the period of the Reformation. 1 

Finally, none will deny that the division of the Church in the 
sixteenth century forms an epoch in the treatment of The R^n,^ 
Church history from both a Roman Catholic and a Prot- tkm a untver- 
estant point of view, although the Council of Trent, epoc ^ 
rather than the Reformation, will be the turning point in the for- 
mer case.* It will prove more difficult to find, on the other hand, 
one or more resting places — excepting Gregory the Great and Char- 
lemagne, who are commonly assumed — between Constantine and 
Gregory VII. that would be equally acceptable to all persons. It 
is likewise difficult to fix an epoch between the Reformation and 
our own time, though all are compelled to acknowledge that a crisis 
intervened after the Thirty Years' War, and again during the first 
decades of the eighteenth century. It is difficult, however, to con- 
nect these with some single event of marked prominence, in- 
asmuch as a multitude of factors co-operated to bring about 
the revolution -in the character of that time. It follows that the 
settling of definite epochs will remain subject to a certain amount 
of fluctuations, which, however, involves no loss to science when 
the points upon which the whole must turn are clearly appre- 
hended. 

1 To overlook the wholly diverse nature of these two courses of development, and 
the epochal effect of the removal of the chair to Avignon, is to misunderstand the 
principal features in which the life of the Church pulsates. — Rettberg, Pref. to vol 
vii. of Schmid's Kirchengesch, p. vii. It is not easy to say why Gregory VII. should 
not himself present a suitable beginning for a new period. — Fricke, i., p. 12. 

' It is apparent how very different the periodizing of the history of the Reforma- 
tion must be when regard is had to the Reformation in Germany alone from what it 
would become when that of other lands is also treated. It is usual to conclude the 
history of the Reformation with the religious Peace of Augsburg (1555), but this 
forms a real conclusion only for the German branch of ecclesiastical history. 
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SECTION XI. 
PBOPEB TBEATMENT OF CHUBCH HISTORY. 

The requirements for a thorough and profitable treatment of 
Church history, are: 

1. An impartial recognition of the facts secured by the inves- 
tigation of extant sources and documents. This is historical crit- 
icism. 

2. Unbiassed estimation of the historical material in harmony 
with the law of the lower and higher causality. This we may call 
historical pragmatism. 

3. A living interest in Christianity, and a disposition to value its 
manifestations according to the Christian standard. This is relig- 
ious fervour or enthusiasm. 

1. It is evident that what has been indicated above can be re- 
quired only of this study in its finished state. This holds good es- 
pecially of the study of sources, 1 which can be required of the 
beginner only in limited measure, and in connexion with which the 
labours of others must in any case prepare his way. Every theo- 
logian should, nevertheless, engage in the study of sources in some 
directions, even though not intending to make a specialty of Church 
history, with a view to quicken the historical faculty, and become 
able to estimate the labours of others in this field. 

The criticism to be employed on sources is twofold. In one re- 
Twofoid criii- spect it coincides in function with exegetical criticism, 
cismofBoaroes. ^ [ t deals w j t h t fc e authenticity and integrity of the 
historical monuments which it designs to use. It is governed by 
the same laws. To this philological criticism, however, is added 
that of real history. The question arises, whether the authority to 
whom we appeal could, in view of all his personal traits, his char- 
acter, culture, and outward circumstances, have stated the truth, 
and whether he intended to state it ? The examination must be 
impartially conducted, and the worth or worthlessness of the 
source as a whole, together with the truthworthiness of each state- 
ment in particular, be determined accordingly. Care must be 
taken, however, not to make the goal in this inquiry absolute truth, 
but relative, and not to apply the measure of our requirements to 
the earlier ages. A report based on the clear statements of a 
Difference in trustworthy witness is termed reliable, while one that 
reports. lacks such complete confirmation is doubtful, unsup- 

ported, and possibly even suspicious. A correct historical judg- 
ment will guard against both a hypercritical or skeptical tendency, 
1 Oomp. Schleiermacher, gg 156, 157, 184, 190. 
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and such an uncritical direction as amounts to a blind belief in 
authorities and legends. , 

2. By the side of criticism stands pragmatism. To simply fur- 
nish approved narratives of facts,, without any elaboration or add- 
ing of personal opinions, is the work of merely a good chronicler.* 
The mission of the historian is of a higher character, for history is 
a living, connected whole. The past is mirrored in the present, 
and contains within itself the germs of the most distant future. 
Every particular thing is the product of its age, which is itself 
determined by the co-operation of many individual elements. Nor 
can it be denied that national characteristics and constitutions, cli- 
mate, and various other things, exert an influence over the subjec- 
tive life, and that these, in turn, have a reflex influence upon the 
objective life. 

It follows that an -endless chain of causes and effects runs 
through the whole of history, that is, through the de- Bedprocai in. 
velopment of the moral world in time as through that fll * en «*. 
of the physical world in space. To follow this chain, to ascertain 
and comprehend both the forces of attraction and of repulsion, ac- 
cording to the laws of social-polarity, is the task of historical philos- 
ophy, or historical pragmatism. We postulate a twofold Twofold law of 
law of causality, however, a lower and a higher, a mediate «u» l &y. 
and an immediate. Every concrete fact appears to us, in part, as the 
product of outwardly traceable, mechanical causes. But it must be 
remembered that the causal element is itself the effect of other causes, 
and that the new product contains within itself that causative power 
which will produce still further effects. But underneath all the vari- 
ous causes, mutually sustaining and supporting as they are, must lie 
a primal force, in which'they find their absolute and positively ulti- 
mate base. In a true study of history each of these features will 
receive due recognition. The tendency to an atomistic mode of 
treatment must be limited and complemented by the dynamic, in 
order that no feature be in any way exaggerated. To lead back 
every thing to known, accepted, and historical causes, and deduce 
the most exalted matters from inferior antecedents, or explain the 
original by what has been made or has come into being, what is 
spiritually necessary and free by what is accidental and arbitrary — 
in one word, to explain life by death, is belittling, and devoid at 
once of taste and spirit. 

This would become apparent if the attempt were made to explain 

1 On the distinction between chronicle and history, see Schleiermacher, §§ 152, 
154. Upon the whole subject, compare Gerrinus, Grundzuge der Hiatorik, Leip^ 
1887. 
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the spread of Christianity in the first three centuries simply on the 
ground of the political and financial condition of the Roman State, 
the pecuniary difficulties of certain emperors, the excellent charac- 
ter of the Roman roads throughout the realm, and other lesser 
factors, or the Reformation as resulting merely from an insig- 
nificant quarrel between Augustinian and Dominican monks, or 
Congregationalism from a personal grievance of Brown, or Meth- 
odism from John Wesley's individual disapprobation of Oxford 
formality. For it is true, in appearance only, that what is greatest 
not rarely springs from what is least, since what is mathematically 
small is yet dynamically great. The oak comes only trom the 
True value of acorn. External and apparently accidental causes 
obscure causes, should not be overlooked and neglected, however, any 
more than they should be overrated. To endeavour to trace 
back every thing to a single, mysterious, primal cause, to the disre- 
gard of intermediate links, is to transform history into an exhausted 
garden, a magic lantern, out of which, only disconnected, puzzling 
shapes arise, just to vanish again by a mere turn of the hand. "A 
shallow mind," says Herder, " finds and connects nothing in history 
but facts; a perverted mind seeks for- miracles in it." The truth 
lies here, also, in the golden middle. 1 

The moral estimate to be formed of persons and their actions, is 
likewise dependent on a correct pragmatism in the mode of treat- 
ment. Here, again, two extremes must be avoided. An atomistic 
Extremes to be pragmatism is usually ready to apply the measure of 
avoided. moral perception belonging to its own time to every his- 

torical phenomenon, and in this way to be dictatorial over history. 
It scents fraud and base and dishonourable intentions everywhere, or 
it rejects, as being silly and fanatical, everything that does not corre- 
spond with its ideal of good reason. On this method the mediaeval 
manifestations of the papacy and monasticism, especially, receive 
rough treatment, and doctrinal controversies assume the character 
of simply hateful quarrels. This method has no apprehension of 
the existence of the profounder impulses of the human spirit which 
are displayed under these fanciful forms. It lacks the elevation of 
soul that is needed to lift it out of its personal prejudices, and to 

1 There was a time — it can scarcely be termed fully past — when people found pleas- 
ure in explaining history, even in its most important points of change, out of mere 
blind, accidental occurrences. This was termed the philosophical method. In our 
days many have fallen upon a directly contrary method ; and this, too, is denominated 
the philosophical method. — Reuchlin, Geschichte von Port Royal, p. 54. Comp. Ger- 
vinus, supra, p. 69 sq. In more recent times Gf rorer has come to occupy this ground 
in part. 
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enlarge the individual consciousness until it becomes commensurate 
with that of the human species. 1 

The contrast to this narrow habit of observation is formed by 
that sublime objectivity which, in entire abnegation of self, abstains 
from expressing any moral judgment, and looks down from its 
speculative watch-tower upon the evolutions of the world-spirit as 
upon a divine drama. History thus becomes a merely natural 
process, without the superadding of any moral element. Between 
these tyo extremes, the one of which is involved in the nature of 
deism and the other in that of pantheism, is the ground upon which 
proceeds the truly theistio method of historical research, The tneistio 
whose principle is that history moves in the sphere of ******* 
freedom, though guided by a Providence which binds and controls 
all the threads of progress. This real history, therefore, also lies 
in the sphere of a higher necessity — a necessity which cannot, of 
course, be established by us on a priori principles, but may yet be 
apprehended by that keen sensibility which improves under the 
process of quiet observation. 

It is said that " history is the tribunal of the world." But we 
should probably find that the necessary documents for any real 
and practical application of the idea are wanting to us. God has 
reserved the judgment for himself; and for this reason our judgment 
should be exercised sparingly. The rule by which, in Church his- 
tory, we are to estimate the different phenomena connected with 

the Church, can only be the word of God. This is the -,, . ,_ 

' . , « » God's word the 

oanon by which we are to judge of every further stage standard of 

of development in the Christian life. In connexion J" 1 **™ 6111 - 
with every new appearance we are to inquire, " How is it related 
to the idea of Christianity, as laid down in the New Testament?" 

This should not be construed to mean, however, that every spe- 
cial form of the Christian life which does not thoroughly resemble 
that of the apostolic Church is to be rejected. Such a view would 

1 Hence, Neander, speaking with reference to the Crusades, says: " The lowest place 
is occupied by cold reason, which, more than other judges, denies the native nobility 
of human nature, and looks with aristocratic pity upon such times ; not because it is 
governed by enthusiasm for the truly real, but because only that seems real to its judg- 
ment which is the lowest of all that appears, and because precisely what is most beau- 
tiful in this connexion is regarded by it as only fancy — namely, labour and daring 
expended for things whose only value lies in the bosom of mankind." — Der heil. Bern- 
hard (1st e&X P- 210. "It is usual to say," observes a Roman Catholic writer, "that 
the chest makes the orator. It may be said, in a higher sense, that the heart makes 
the historian; truth does not rest on criticism alone, but much more on the determina- 
tion to love it, even when its language is not pleasant "—Hist poL Blatter fur das 
kathoi. Deotschland, 1854, No. 8, p. 604. 
20 
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be the death of all history, whose very nature requires develop- ' 
ment. The developed life is related to the original like the plant 
to the germ. The life of the germ, however, passes over into the 
The principle plant ; and the principle of Christianity must similarly 
must^^er ^ e traceable in every manifestation, any phase of chnrch 
present. life being morally justifiable only in so far as that prin- 

ciple can be made to appear. Wherever this principle is lacking, 
or has been perverted into its contrary, the existence of a morbid 
state cannot be mistaken, though there are many different degrees 
in the malady. An entire. institution in the Church, for instance 
the papacy, may, with all its consequences, appear to deserve re- 
jection from the standpoint of pure apostolical Christianity, as be- 
ing itself morbid and the product of morbid conditions, without 
compelling the conclusion that the history of the popes is, for that 
reason alone, a history of antichrist. On the one hand, it will be 
necessary to consider the papacy itself in its historical relation to 
the Christian world undeaits Germanic form, as the counterpoise 
to barbaric wilfulness and boorishness ; and, on the other, to esti- 
mate the different popes by the measure of the papal idea, which 
will at all events reveal a wide chasm between a Gregory VIL and 
an Alexander VI. 

It is also possible " for a historian to defend the mediaeval popes, 
and, at the same time, to be a determined opponent of the persons 
who desire the restoration of the papacy of the Middle Ages for 
our own times. ni The same applies to monasticism, from which 
the Reformation itself came forth, while the historical Reformation 
differs from a mere abstract theory of doctrinal improvement by 
reason of the fact that Luther passed through this very vital expe- 
rience of the mediaeval Church, upon which he was subsequently 
called to exert a reformatory influence. A comforting feature in 

Remedies in n * 8toi 7 ^ e8 * n tne ^ SLCt tnat error > even where it is most 
even a corrupt obdurate, is yet manifested only as an excrescence upon 
w * the truth, and that even a corrupt age contains within 

itself, though unconsciously, the remedies upon which a later time 
will lay hold with a more untrammeled judgment. 

History thus becomes the teacher of the present, but only in the 
entirety of its development, though it may be said, with greater 
accuracy, that the present thus results from history. Hence it 
must be regarded as a gross abuse to make history subservient to 
so-called interests of the times and to personal preferences, in such 

1 Mohler, Kleine Schriften, i, p. 76. A striking example is found in Voigt in his 
treatment of Gregory VII. ; comp. his Antwort an den Bischof von I« Rochelle, Jane 
23, 1829, (in pref. to 2d ed.) 
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way as to compel it to yield either ideals with which to dazzle the 
uninformed, or caricatures with which to excite their fears. 1 His- 
tory iB thus reduced to the character of an armory to which every 
combatant resorts for the weapon needed in any special emergency; 
and what they term " the spirit of the times," which they thus call 
up, according to their belief is not rarely " the spirit of the gentle- 
men themselves." 

3. Our third requirement, the moral and religious disposition, is 
for this reason closely connected with the preceding re- Mona and ^ 
marks. It was during an extended period considered bgioua disput- 
the highest wisdom of historical pragmatism to insist tton " 
that the historian should belong to no religion, and that, therefore, 
the best Church History is that which displays the least affection 
for its object, and, at the same time, evinces no preference for any 
current tendency of thought — hence, which is distinguished by its 
lack of colour and animation. We recall attention, at this point, to 
our remarks on the objective tendency in exegesis. It is doubtless 
true that prejudice in any direction is damaging to free Damage from 
historical vision. The historian should be superior to prejudice. 
the appeals of party interest. But this does not imply that he 
should neither have convictions nor express them. If such convic- 
tions do not amount merely to a clinging to blind prejudices, but 
are, instead, the fruit of intellectual effort, they may find expres- 
sion, and naturally will, and ought to be, avowed, in proportion as 
they are living convictions. The person who possesses an enthusi- 
asm for art, and has been initiated into the mysteries of its life, will 
surely be more competent to write its history than one Best historians 
who stands far aloof from it. Moreover, as a rule, the Jj^ 8 ^ p ^[ 
best history of a people will be furnished by him who pie. 
has lived and felt with that people, and has been penetrated with a 

1 Schleiermacher, § 155, note: "An excited, -egoistic interest, and, consequently, 
every partial tendency, is a most potent influence to pervert the historical vision in 
the scientific sphere, as in common life." Comp. Ullmana, p. 677 : " In an age that 
is agitated by the spirit of partisanship, nothing is so likely to mislead as the tempta- 
tion to make historical inquiry, among other things, subserve the demands of party 
and the interests of the day, because fame and advantage may be thus secured, for 
the moment at least, if not permanently. But where this is the case, tho thorough 
and comprehensive study of sources will possess no great value." " The introduction 
of present interests into historical labours," says Ranke, " generally results in hinder- 
ing the independent performance of such undertakings" (Pref. to Engl. Geschichte, 
p. xi). Ranke, no doubt, follows his objective tendency to an extreme, with reference 
to ecclesiastical contrasts as well as other matters. He writes history " in the placid 
frame of a painter of fancy pictures," See the review in the Augsburg Allgem. 
Zeitung, supplement, 845, 1860. 
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recognition of its most sacred interests — such as Tacitus, Mdser, 
J. von Mtlller, Macaulay, Palacky. The objection might be raised, 
indeed, that, for example, on this principle, the history of Islam 
could be best treated by a Mohammedan, and that of Judaism by a 
Jew. We must acknowledge the force of this reply, in so far as 
the Christian inquirer into history who would know and describe 
those religions as they are in their inmost being, will be required to 
enter personally into the life of Mohammedanism or Judaism, so as 
to reproduce them from within himself. It only remains to inquire 
whether such reproduction be possible; and at this point frequent 
errors have, unquestionably, taken place. Often, too, has the nar- 
row spirit of Christian ecclesiastical historians prevented them from 
forming a correct estimate of the conditions of heathendom. For 
Christianity not this, however, Christianity must not be blamed. Where 
na^r^^SS tue latter has attained to its highest development, it 
nistory. can be said with propriety that the Christian "proves 

all things." For the most independent and unprejudiced repre- 
sentation of a lower condition is always executed from a higher 
The lower best ^ eve '* Indeed, the really moving principle of the lower 
understood by state can be thoroughly apprehended and understood 
the higher. ^y k- m on ] v w y kQ OCCU pi es tne higher level. 1 The man- 
ner in which the Christian may apprehend and elaborate Judaism 
and Mohammedanism differs greatly from the treatment which the 
Jew or Mohammedan is able to accord to Christianity, or even to 
his own religion, to which he stands related as a dreamer. The 
" veil of Moses " is on their faces. The real character of such in- 
stitutions is apparent only to the awakened and sober research of 
Christendom. The further elucidation of this question belongs to 
apologetics. We do not assert that certain branches of Church 
history are beyond the capacity of personB who have no sympathy 
with the vital principle of Christianity, or who are even in antagon- 
ism with it. But the efforts of such inquirers must be restricted 
either to the mere collecting of material or to narrow criticisms, 
while that which really gives movement and life to history remains 
concealed from their vision. This was emphatically the case with 
Gibbon. 
Life, in its inmost relations, is disclosed only to him who loves,' 

1 Upon this point we coincide with Mohler (Kleine Schriften, ii, p. 284), the only 
difference being that he considers Roman Catholicism as constituting the highest stage, 
while we assign that character to Protestantism. Which of these latter is better 
qualified to understand the other, is, of course, a question of time, upon which, how- 
ever, our own opinion is formed. 

• Marcus Aurelius was a good and also an intelligent man, but he was no more able 
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while it is doubtless true that the eye of a cold observer, or of a 
foe, will be keener to discover faults and frailties than that of love, 
which is often blind to such traits. Such blindness, however, is 
checked by the cultivation of the true Christian spirit, The q^^^ 
which is a spirit of truth. In this spirit, and in the spirit both iov- 
measure in which it has been received into us, the im- m * and J usU 
age of the Church is most accurately reflected, not, indeed, without 
spot or wrinkle, but exactly as it is, and with all its lights and 
shadows. The cold spirit of worldly wisdom catches upon the con- 
cave mirror of its really hollow head and heart only the caricature 
of the original picture, while it remains itself unknown. 1 

SECTION xn. % 

METHOD OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

It is impossible, in view of the wide extent of Church History, to 
give equal attention to all the noteworthy factors within its do- 
main. For this reason the relation of the general to the particular 
will be determined by the degree of theological interest, which at- 
taches to a given matter. Every scholar who desires to work suc- 
cessfully upon details will need to possess a general and Thewho i efleld 
systematic acquaintance with the whole field in its must be under- 
synchronous relations, in order to which the study of 8t00d * 
tables, or, better, the construction of them, will become necessary. 

to conceive of the spirit that brought the martyrs to the stake, and strengthened them 
there, than a person absolutely devoid of speculative ability is able to comprehend 
Spinoza's ethics. — Kliefoth, EinL in d. Dogmengesch, p. 174. 

1 Gieseler says : " The ecclesiastical historian must renounce party interest, as well 
as prejudices arising from the peculiarities of his time. On the other hand, he can- 
not penetrate into the internal character of the phenomena in Church history without a 
Christian, religious spirit, because no spiritual manifestation that is foreign to our 
habits can be apprehended with historical correctness without being reproduced in the 
imagination of the inquirer. Only such inquiry can discover where the Christian 
spirit is entirely wanting, where it is only used as a mask, and what other spirit has 
taken its place. , Nor will it fail to recognize its presence, even though finding expres- 
sion under forms of manifestation that are strange to our eyes." — Church History, 
American edition, voL i, pp. 23, 24. Comp. also Bchleiermacher, § 198, and Fricke, 
Lehrbuch der Kirchengesch, i, § 7. Thiersch makes it the great task of Church his- 
tory " to recognize what, in the course of events, was natural development, what was 
human guilt, and what, in consequence of man's sin, supernatural interference." He 
continues : " Church history rises to the character of a true and real theological sci- 
ence only when it connects the whole of the past with the present, and traces the 
progress of events from the beginning of the Church to our day, in order thus to re- 
veal the work of the Church that now is, to lay a foundation for the understanding of 
our own times, and open a conjectural view into the future of the Church." (Vorles- 
ungen iiber Protestantismus und Katholicismus, vol. i, p. 188 sq. Erlangen, 1846.) 
Comp. also Ullmann, in the Preface to the 8d ed. of Neander, Church History. 
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But, from this whole, the Protestant theologian will be able to select 
those particular sections in which the Church was either predomi- 
nantly engaged in the course of healthful development, or was 
returning to such state, involving, of course, the leading features of 
the history of its decline and degeneration during the Middle Ages, 
and also, as a necessary connecting link, the grand outward form 
assumed by the Church of that period. 

Every scholar should, moreover, be especially acquainted with 
the history of the Church, and the Reformation, and Protestantism, 
in his own country; and, since the universal derives animation and 
clearness only through its details, it follows that the study of spe- 
cial features is to be recommended as being particularly fitted to 
stimulate and shape the mind. 

The field of Church history is infinite in its extent, 1 and there is, 
consequently, no limit to the labours of the Church historian., The 
student, however, who is preparing for ordinary service in the 
Church, the theologian in a general way, can only be required "to 
be familiar with so much of this infinite material as is necessary to 
his independent participation in the government of the Church." 
To this end the general history of the Church, which furnishes him 
Necessity of with the needed outline, is first of all necessary. 1 Ev- 
generai history. e ry scholar should be so familiar with this as to leave 
no gap in the progress of centuries of development which he can- 
not fill with the names about which its principal reminiscences 
cluster. The fixing of this synchronistic syllabus in the mem- 
ory, by the use of tables, is indispensable, the entering upon par- 
ticulars being nothing more than a planless digging and grubbing 
unless such a picture of the whole has been impressed on the 
mind. 

Nor is the mere picture all that is necessary. The outline must 
be filled in, and made to live — a feature that should not be made to 
depend on accidental circumstances. No general decision can be 
rendered as to whether the history of the Church is more important 
in its ancient, its intermediate, or its modern periods. It is easy to 
see that the intermediate history will sustain a different relation to 
both the ancient and the modern, according to the Protestant or 
the Roman Catholic view. But it would be unhistorical, and ultra- 
Protestant as well, to argue that we might dispense with the his- 
tory of the Middle Ages and the hierarchy as beyond the limits of 
the Church. If it be regarded simply as a history of the decline 
and corruption of the Church, it would be important to understand 
it for that very reason. But it is more than this. It connects the 
1 Schleiermacher, § 184. * ScUeiermacher, §§ 91, 185, 187. 
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various threads in many ways, however much it severs and entan- 
gles them in other respects; and it is necessary that such NeceMary to 
points of connexion be recognized, and that the Roman understand 
Catholicism of the Middle Ages be apprehended in its MidcUeA 8es. 
principles, a work that is possible only when some acquaintance 
with the details of the material of history has been secured. It 
would, nevertheless, lead away from the goal at which the Protes- 
tant student of theology aims in the study of Church History, if 
special attention were directed, for instance, upon the details of the 
history of the popes and religious orders, or of the Romish ritual — 
as has been done in Hurter's Innocenz III. 1 — while only a rapid 
survey is taken of the Reformation and the history of more recent 
times, or too great brevity is exercised while treating the ancient 
Church. The latter and the history of the Reformation, with the 
events resulting from it, constitute, therefore, the real soil of the 
Protestant Church, upon which the Protestant theologian should 
by all means be at home, even though he may not ignore the Middle 
Ages. The relation might almost be compared with that of the 
study of the Old Testament to that of the New, in the department 
of exegesis. 

m To the above we must add the Church history of the student's 
native land. Every one ought to possess a more inti- Necessity of ao- 

mate knowledge of the founding and extension of Chris- quaintance 
A . . . , . , ° , , - ... , with Church 

tiamty in his own country, and be more familiarly history of our 

acquainted with the history of its ecclesiastical institu- own a* 1 " 11 * 7 - 

tions, and especially of Protestantism within its bounds, than will 

be possible to him from general history alone. In this direction 

private studies will become necessary to supplement the instruction 

received in the theological seminary. 

It is further necessary that just proportions be observed in the 

extent of treatment accorded to the different departments in the 

life of the Church. Protestants are inclined to discuss the history 

1 Comp. § 14, and Schleiermacher, §§ 154 and 191. We would direct attention to 
the fact that, in the study of Church history in general, the leading object is not a 
mere knowledge of details and the cramming of the memory — not merely conception* 
but perception, Comp. Roth (in Gelzer's Prot. Mon. Blotter, 1851, Dec, p. 364): " The 
objective history of the Church may be learned from lectures or books, and is an ob- 
ject of conception; but the subjective history requires perception, as does scarcely 
another study. If the latter be taken as the object of conception merely, it will afford 
no nourishment to the mind. Is there anything more discouraging than an examina- 
tion at which the candidate expresses his opinion respecting Augustine, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, or Abelard, in the precise terms which he copied from the respective lec- 
tures?" It appears, then, that to stimulate — be the subject what it may — remains 
the principal object of the historical lecture. 
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of teaching with greater thoroughness than the history of constitn- 
protestaiit em- tions and worship. For a long time they neglected 
Sutopj of tne ni8toI 7 of art altogether, though it has now been 
teaching. properly restored by Hase, Piper, Hemans, and North- 

cote to a place in the organism of Church History. The history of 
heresies should be treated in such way as to give prominence to the 
principal tendencies represented by the several heresies, and avoid 
distracting the gaze by dwelling too greatly upon unimportant de- 
tails. At the same time, the danger incident to the generalizing 
process, of becoming superficial, and obliterating what is peculiar 
in any particular instance, should not be overlooked. It will, ac- 
cordingly, be useful to pursue, at times, a thoroughly specific and 
particular question down to its last threads, and this not only for 
him who devotes himself professionally to the study of Church 
History, but for every person who desires to arrive at a clear 
and living apprehension of the facts of ecclesiastical history in 
general. 

This leads us to monography, and, more immediately, to biogra- 
Necessity of P nv « It is not only greatly instructive, but also truly 
monography. refreshing and edifying, to enlarge one's own limited 
life by the process of entering thoroughly into the life of an age, 
or even of an individual and his inmost soul, until, so to speak, we 
breathe, think, and feel with him, look with his eyes upon the outer 
world, and travel, preach, and suffer with him. Let it be admitted 
that a momentary partiality is likely to result from this process. 
It will yet be most readily removed by a later absorpt^n into a 
contemporaneous character of different type, by which means a new 
metempsychosis is passed through, and by a different road. An in- 
creased interest will also be obtained by studying, side by side, two 
antagonizing personalities, which appear to have been raised up m 
order to complement each other, like the two poles of the physical 
world; by explaining each by comparison with the other; and by 
constructing, in a psychological way, the history to which they g ive 
movement and life from such personal factors. 

For illustration, let Bernard of Clairvaux be placed beside Arnold 
Necessity of of Brescia, Anselm beside Abelard, Erasmus beside 
parallels. Hutten, Luther beside Zwingli, Calvin beside Castellio, 

Knox beside Cranmer, and Bossuet beside Fenelon. Such parallels, 
if drawn by the hand of some Christian Plutarch, would necessar- 
ily be highly suggestive. In connexion with this subject it is im " 
portant, however, that the law of mutual interaction be not over- 
looked, by which each age is seen to be the product of the spiritual 
and personal forces that exert a controlling influence upon it, w 0ile 
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they, in turn, are the product of their age, having been rooted in a 
long, extended past. It is equally improper to say that men make 
history, and to regard them as being merely the expression and hu- 
man image of the prevalent spirit of their time. Every person is 
the child of his time; but it is not given to every one to become the 
father of a new generation. 

While biography is undoubtedly a most valuable study for the 
developing theologian, 1 it yet does not exhaust the task of monog- 
raphy. The description of special forms of ecclesiastical life, for 
example, of Port Royal in the seventeenth century, and the pursuit 
of special tendencies of mind down to their ultimate details, such 
as monasticism, mysticism, and other vagaries, is, likewise, highly 
instructive and invigorating, provided the particular subject be not 
treated as a dry curiosity, but in its connexion with the entire de- 
velopment of the life of the Church.' 

Thb History op Church History. 

* F. C. Baur, Epochen d. kirchl. Geschichtsschreibung, Tub., 1852 ; Ter Haar, His-' 
toriographie der Kerkgeschiedenis, part i, Eusebius to Laurentius Valla ; part ii, Flac- 
cius to Semler, Utrecht, 1870-71. John G. Dowling, New Introduction to the Critical 
Study of Ecclesiastical History, Attempted in an Account of the Progress, and a Short 
Notice of the Services, of the History of the Church, Lond., 1838. Philip Schaff, 
What is Church History? Phila., 1846. 

The origin of the Church itself furnishes the necessary condition 
for the origin of its history, and every monument of the life and 
*work of the Church is, directly or indirectly, a source for that his- 
tory. The construction of a historical representation could not be 
undertaken before some time had elapsed, that is to say, before 
ground had been gained upon which to rear the structure of Church 
history. The first work of this kind was furnished by 
Eusebius, to A. D. 324, who availed himself, however, 
of the labours of an earlier writer, Hegesippus, about A. D. 150. 
Editions of Eusebius were published by Valesius, Paris, 1659 sqq., 
and Reading, Cant.,- 1720; manual edition by Heinichen, Leips., 
1827-39, 4 vols.; and by Burton, including Vita Constantini, 1838. 
Later editions have been by Schwegler, 1852; L&mmer, 1859; and 
Dindorf, 1867. With regard to his trustworthiness, compare the 

1 Fricke says : " Every person is an individual mirror of his time. But the great 
spirits of any age are. those who are most pure, clear, and prophetic. It should never 
be forgotten, however, that both for the purposes of conception and representation, 
they are only important as being the especially prominent expression of the common 
mind of their respective times, which ought always to be apprehended," p. 6. 

' Upon this point compare, especially, Ullmann in the Preface to Trechsel, History 
of Early Antitrinitarians. 
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works of Moeller, 1813, Danz, 1815, Kestner, 1817, Reuterdahl, 
1826, Rienstra, 1833, and Baur, 1834. 

Eusebius was succeeded by Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and the 
Arians, and by Philostorgius in the fifth century, and Theodoras and 
Evagrius in the sixth. Concerning the first three, compare Holz- 
hausen, 1825. The Arians are found in the editions by Beading 
and Valesius. 

The Latin Church was less prominently engaged than the Greek 
Latin histo- during the first period in writing Church history. Men- 
rian8, tion should, however, be made of Rufinus, the trans- 

lator of Eusebius, Sulpicius Severus at the beginning of the fifth 
century, Cassiodorus and Epiphanius (Tripartita History) in the mid- 
dle of the sixth, and Gregory of Tours at its close. In the Middle 
Ages the following chroniclers in the West are prominent, besides 
the Byzantines (collected by Niebuhr, 1828 sqq., 46 vols.) — Syncel- 
lu8, Theophanes, and Nicephorus, in the fourteenth century; Jor- 
nandes (550), Gregory of Tours (died 595), the Venerable Bede 
(died 735), Paul Warnefried (died 795), Haymo of Halberstadt 
(died 853), Anastasius (died 886), Hermannus Contractus (died 
1054), Lambert of Herzfeld (died 1077), Sigbert of Gemblours 
(Gamblacensis, died 1112), Adam of Bremen (died about 1076), and 
still others. Besides these are many martyrologists and legend 
writers, who are generally uncritical and deficient in the qualities 
belonging to the historian. 

The influence of the Reformation was less immediately effective 
Reformation of upon Church history than upon exegesis. It was not 
SwSbUiiny until af ter the religious Peace of Augsburg, when the 
than exegesis, storms were in part over, that a number of Lutheran 
theologians at Magdeburg, headed by Matthias Flacius (Illyricus), 
undertook a diffuse history of the Church, arranged by centuries, 
and, at the same time, under rubrics. This is the Magdeburg Cen- 
turies, 1559-74. The work consisted of thirteen folio volumes, 
each of which covered a century. The German edition is by Count 
Mtonich, Hamburg, 1855. Compare Twesten's Matthias Flacius, 
Berlin, 1844, pp. 16, 17. In opposition to the Centuries, Caesar 
Baronius published Ecclesiastical Annals (12 vols., Rome, 1588- 
1607) extending to 1198; other editions, with continuations, have 
also been issued from a Romish point of view. 

For a long time afterward Church history was cultivated simply 
in the interests of denominational parties. Of Lutherans, the more 
prominent writers were Kortholdt, Ittig, Cyprian, Buddaeus, Weiss- 
niann, and Pfaff. Among the Reformed we may mention Hospin- 
ian, Turretin, J. Hottinger, Jablonsky, and others. Of Roman 
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Catholics we enumerate Natalia (Noel), Alexander, Fleury, Bos- 
suet, and Tillemont. To these names might be added Deil0mlnatl0I1 . 
those of members of the order of St. Maur in France, ai character of 
who rendered useful service by publishing editions of Churcbntetor y- 
the Church Fathers, and by the investigation of special portions of 
Church history. The mystic Gottfried Arnold endeavoured to 
give an impartial attitude to Church history by taking the part of 
the hitherto despised heretics and sectarians, in his History of the 
Church and of Heretics, published in 1699, and frequently since. 
But his impartiality became partiality in their behalf. The great 
Mosheim, who died in 1755, was the first to succeed in Mo6heim th6 
obtaining for Church history the character of an inde- reformer of 
pendent science, and from his time Gdttingen became churchhtetur 7- 
the seat of ecclesiastical historiography. 1 Special departments of 
Church history were industriously cultivated by Chr. Wilhelm Fr. 
Walch, who died in 1784, and by his father, Joh, Georg Walch, 
pf Jena, who died in 1775. 

Semler made use of criticism that was carried to the extent of scep- 
ticism, but " without any capacity to appreciate the peculiar condi- 
tions of earlier times," * or a single trace of historical art. At this 
time the influence of modern views also began to make itself felt, 
giving rise to the pragmatical method of writing history. We. 
must regard G. J. Planck, of Gottingen, as the chief representative 
of this tendency. L. T. Spittler wrote a manual which is thought- 
ful, though evincing a rather worldly judgment, and devoted to the 
service of the enlightenment of the age. By its perspicuous ar- 
rangement, however, it affords a clear view of the field. Schrockh's 
work, in forty-five volumes, furnishes a rich wealth of material, and 
is written from the standpoint of moderate orthodoxy. The ra- 
tionalistic idea of Church history, by which it becomes predomi- 
nantly the history of human folly, finds expression in Henke. 
Schmidt, of Giessen, retraced the way to that purely objective pos- 
ition which requires indifference as the primary and cardinal virtue 
of history. Danz and Gieseler, in their text-books — the latter fur- 
nishing a more judicious and comprehensive selection — led the stu- 
dent back to the sources, by accompanying the text step by step with 
extended quotations from the original authorities. Gieseler, espec- 
ially, has added the most thorough elucidations of difficult points. 

This pre-eminently learned treatment was followed by the or- 
thodox and emotional method of Neander, who made 

Neander 

it his object to present the history of the Church upon 
the basis of learned inquiry, "as a speaking demonstration of the 
1 Compare F. Luecke, De Joanne Laurentio Moshemio, Gott, 1837. ' Hase. 
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divine power of Christianity, as a school of Christian edification, 
doctrine, and warning, for all who are willing to hear." l While his 
glance was almost exclusively directed to the internal side of eccle- 
siastical events, in order to ascertain their religious importance, the 
rich mind of Hase reflected, in all its features, the image of the 
times which, by his artistic skill, he outlines in glowing colours for 
such persons as are already somewhat familiar with the subject. 
Guericke, occupying the position of a prejudiced denominational 
polemic, employed the rich material, which had to some extent been 
borrowed from other writers, for the purpose of a defence of Luth- 
eranism, accompanied with unjust insinuations against the Reformed 
Church views. A similar, though more independent, disposition 
characterizes the work of Kurtz, which is distinguished, however, 
by the richness of its material. Schleiermacher has left a valuable 
work behind him in his Church History. It, however, lays no claim 
to completeness, and is rather a magnificent sketch in the spirit of 
the author than a work of history. Baur has given the results of 
his critical inquiries and combinations from the standpoint of a defi- 
nite, philosophical theory, in a series of descriptions of the several 
periods, which have lately been combined into a whole. 

In the Roman Catholic Church various tendencies Hkewise come 
into view. Jansenism found its organs, and also the Uluminati of 
the reign of Joseph II.. of Austria (1765-90), both being in oppo- 
sition to the method of writing history in support of ultramontan- 
ism. Stolberg's Church History came to an end with year 530, and 
was continued by Kerz to the year 1800, and by Brischar to the 
present time. Among later works, those by Katerkamp, Ritter, 
Locherer, Doellinger, Annegarn, Reichlin-Meldezg, and Alzog, are 
of principal importance. 
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das Christenth. u. d. christl. Kirche der 8 ersten Jahrh. 1858. 8d ed, 1863. 

die christL Kirche des 4-6 Jahrh. 1859. 2d ed., 1868. 

die christL Kirche des Mittelalters. 1861. 2d ed., 1869. 

Kirchengesch. der neuern Zeit von der Reform, bis zu Ende des 18. Jahrh. 1863. 

Kirchengeschichte des 19. Jahrh. 1862. 2d ed., £. Zeller. Lpz., 1877. 

F. R. Halle, Kirchengeschichte. Pub. by A. Kohler. 8 vols. Lpz., 1864. 2d ed., 

1872 (in 1 vol.). 
R. Rothe, Vorless. liber Kirchengesch. u. Gesch. des christL-kirchl. Lebens. Pub. by 

H. Weingarten. Heidelb., 1875. 2 parts. 
fF. X. Kraus, Lehrb. der Kirchengesch. fur Studirende. Trier, 1872-75. 3 parts. 

(4 Th.: Synchronlst. Tabellen, 1876). 
f J. Hergenrother, Hdb. der Allg. Kirchengesch. Freib., 1876-78. 2 vols. 2d ed\ 

1879. 
J. Herzog, Abriss der gesammten Kirchengesch. ErL, 1876-79. 2 parts. 
fRohrbacher, histoire universelle de Teglise catholique. Par., 1842 ff. 29 vols.; 

nouv. ed. par Fevre, Par., 1875 ff. ; German by Rump, Toppehorn, and Keteler. 

Minister, 1858 ff. 

For cultivated readers in general : 
J. G. Miiller, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der Gesch. des Christenthums. Lpz., 1806 ff. 

8 vols. (Also under the title, " Reliquien alter Zeiten," etc., 2-4. parts.) 
A. Neander, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der Gesch. des Christenth. und des christL Lebens. 

Berl., 1822 f. ; 2d ed., 1825-27. 8 vols. In part a reproduction of his larger his- 
tory; and again reduced, and pub. in English translation under title of Light in 

the Dark Places. Lond. and N. T., 1850. 
J. G. D. Ehrhart, die christL Kirche in alter und neuer Zeit TJlm, (1829) 1839. 
H. Thiele, kurze Geschichte der christL Kirche fur alle Stande. 2d. ed. Zurich, 

1852. 
E. Zeller, Geschichte der christL Kirche. Stuttg., 1848. 
W. Zimmermann, Lebensgeschichte der Kirche Jesu Christi (mit Vorwort von Htmdee- 

hagen). 4 vols. Stuttg., 1857-59. 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Handb. der christl. Kirohen- u. Dogmengeschichte fiir Prediger n. 

Studierende. 4 vols. ErL, 1865-67. 
J. A. Mdhler, Kirchengesch., pub. by P. Gams. Regensb., 1867 f. 8 vols. 
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For popular use: 
J. B. Trautmann, Geschichte der christL fiir Jedermann. Dread., 1851 ; continued 

by E. A. £. Kluge. 8 Abth. 1852-57. 
C. Sudhoff, Gesch. d. christL Eirche in Vorl. Frankf., 1855. 2d ed., 1861. 
Th. Sauer, Gesch. der christL Eirche fiir Schule u. Haua. Dresd., 1859. 
K. R. Hagenbach, Eirchengesch. von der altesten Zeit bis zum 19. Jahrh. 7 vols. 

Lpz., 1869-72. English translation of his Hist of Reformation in Germany and 

Switzerland, by Evelina Moore. 2 vols. Edinb., 1878, 1879. 
H. Thiele, christL Eirchengesch. fiir Schule u. Haus. 8d ed. Stuttg., 1875. 
P. Y. Schmidt, Hdb. der Eirchengesch. Lpz., 1879. 

In Biographical Form (also for the general reader): 
F. Bohringer, die Eirche Christi und ihre Zeugen, oder die Eirchengesch. in Bio- 

graphien. Zurich, 1842-58. 12 vols. 2d ed., Stuttg., 1861 ff. (2d ed., 1873 ff.) 
A. G. Rudelbach, christL Biographic Lebensbeschreibungen der Zeugen der christL 

Eirche als Bruchst. zur Gesch. derselben. Lpz., 1849 f. 
f J. Hepp, Gesch. der christL Eirche in Lebensbeschreib. Mainz, 1850 f. 2 vols. 
Fd. Pipers evang. Ealender. BerL, (Lpz.), 1850-70. 21 years, 
f F. X. Eraus, Gharakterbilder aus der christi. Eirchengesch. Trier, 1879. 

2. Tables. 1 
J. S. Vater, synchronistische Tafeln der Eircheng. Halle, 1808. 6th ed. (continued 
by Thilo), 1833, fol. 

E. G. H. Haupt, tabelL Abriss der vorziiglichsten Religionen der jetzigen Erdbewoh. 
ner, insonderheit der christi. Welt. Quedlinb., 1821, fol. 

A. W. Moller, Hierographie oder topographisch-synchronist. DarstelL der Gesch. der 
christL Eirche in Landkarten. Elberf., 1822 f. 2 parts, foL 

C. Schoene, tabulae hist, eccles. sec. ordin, synchron. et periodos digestae. BeroL, 
1828, fol. 

P. T. Hald, histona ecclesiast synoptice enarrata. Eopenh., 1880-82. 2 parts. 

F. Fiedler, tabula ecclesiastico-historica, seriem six seculorum synchronistice exhibens. 

Lips., 1832. 
J. T. L. Danz, kirchenhistorische Tabellen. Jena, 1838, fol. 
Lobeg. Lange, Tab. der Eirchen- und Dogmengeschichte. 2d ed. Jena, 1848, 4. 
C. D. A. Douai, pragmatisch-synchronistische Tabellen zur Gesch. der christi. Religion 

und Eirche. Lpz., 1841. 2d ed., Braunschw., 1849, fol. 
C. WahL, Eirchen-Geschichte in Bildern, oder Hauptmomente der Eirchengesch. in 

sinnbezeichnenden bildern dargest. u. synchron. geordnet. Meissen, 1840, foL 
De Bray, tableau general d'histoire ecclesiastique. 1855. 
F. Thiemann, Zeittafeln der Eirchengesch. vom 1. christi. Jahrb. bis sum Angsb. 

Frieden. BerL, 1864. 2d ed., 1865. 
H. Weingarten, Zeittafeln zur Eirchengesch. 4th ed. BerL, 1874. 

8. Dictionarhs.* 

W. D. Fuhrmann, Handworterb. der christL Religions- und Eirchengesch. Mit Vor- 
rede von A. H. Niemeyer. Halle, 1826-29. 8 vols. 

Ch. G. Neudecker, allgem. Lexikon der Religions- und christL Eirchengesch. fur alle 
Confessionen, enth. die Lehren, Sitten, Gebrauche u. Einrichtungen der heldn., 
jud., christi. und mohamed. Religion, etc. Weim., 1884-37. 5 vols. 

1 Older works by Sachs (1780), Semler (1788-86), Seller (9tb ed.> 1809). 
* Older works by Recbenberg (Hierolexfoon reale, 1714), Herold (Klrcnen-n. Ketwrtexleon, 
"S©, Menttg (1766), von Elnem (1789), Rocn (1784), Wlttlg (1801). 
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P. Kohler u. R. Klopsch, Revert, der Kirchengesch. Glog., 1845. 
Compare also the Lexicons of Aschbach, Wetzer, and Welte (Freib., 1847-66. 12 vols.) 
and Herzog's Realencylopadie. 

4. Selections from the Original Authorities. 
* Herm. Olshausen, historiae ecclesiasticae veteris monumenta praecipua. Praef. est 
Neander. BeroL, 1820-22, voL 1, para 1, 2. 

5. Periodicals in Church History. 

Magazin f iir Religions-, Moral-, u. Kirchengesch. ; published by K. F. Staudlin. Hannu, 
1802-6. 4 vols. 

Archiv fur alte und neue Kirchengeschichte ; pub. by K. F. Staudlin u. H. G. T«chir- 
ner. Lpz., 1813-22. 6 vols. 

Kirchenhistorisches Archiv, pub. by Staudlin, Tzschirner, und J. S. Vater. Halle, 
1823-26. 4 vols. 

Zeitschrift fur die historische Theologie ; pub. by Ch. F. Dlgen ; (since 1846) by Ch. 
W. Niedner ; (since 1867) by Kahnis. Lpz., 1882-74. 

Archief voor kerkelijke geschiedenis, inzonderheid van Nederland, door N. Ch. Xirt 
en Hm. J. Royaards. Leyden, 1829 ff. (Still continued.) 

Zeitschr. fur Kirchengesch., in Verbind. mit W. Gass, H. Reuter, u. A. Ritschl, pub. 
by Th. Brieger. Gotha, 1876 ff., in 4 Nos. (Still published, and furnishes im- 
portant contributions in the newest literature of Church history.) 

TL 
SPECIAL CHURCH HISTORY. 

a. The Earlier Church History (First Six Centuries). 

1. General. 

J. L. Mosheim, Commentarii de rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum. M. Helmst 

1753. 4. Best English ed. of Mosheim is the translation by Murdock and Barnes, 

edited and brought down to the present time, by W. Stubbs, 8 vols. Loni, 

1863. 
J. A. Stark, Gesch. der christl. Kirche des 1. Jahrh. Berl , 1779 f. 8 vols. 
A. F. Gfrorer, das Jahrhundert des Heils (1. u. 2. Abth. der M Gesch. des Urchrfe. 

tenth."). Stuttg., 1838. 
Gesch. der christl. Kirche in den 8 ersten Jahrh. Stuttg., 1841. (1 vol of the 

Allgem. Kirchengesch.) 
W. O. Dietlein, das Urchristenthum (against Baur). Halle, 1846. 
Capefigue, les quatres premiers siecles de 1'eglise chrtH. Par., 1848-60. 8 vols. 

F. C. Baur, das Christenthum und die christl. Kirche der drei ersten Jahrh. 3d ed. 
Tub., 1868. 

die christl. Kirche vom Anfang des 4. bis zum ende des 6. Jahrh. in den Haupt* 

momenten ihrer Entwicklung. 2d ed., 1863. 

G. V. Lechler, das apostol. und nachapostoL Zcitalter. (Haarlem, 1861.) 2d ed. 
Stuttg., 1867. 

J. P. Lange, das apostolische Zeitalter. Braunschw., 1868, 1864. 2 vols. 

K. Graul, die christl iche Kirche an der schwelle des Irendatschen Zeitaltera. Lpz., I860. 

J. J. Dollinger, Chris tenth, und Kirche in der Zeit ihrer Grundlegung. 2d ed. 

Regensb., 1868. English ed., translated by E. Cox. 4 vols. Lond., 1840-41 
F. Overbeck, Studien zur Gtesch. der alten Kirche. 1. Heft Schioss-Chemn. 1876. 
Th. Keim, aus dem Urchristenthum. Zur., 1878. 
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G. Uhlhorn, der Kampf des Christenth. mit dem Heidenth. 8d ed. Stuttg., 1879. 
American ed., translated by E. C. Smyth and C. J. H. Ropes. N. Y., 1879. 

F. Gorres, krit Unterauchungen uber die Licinianische Christenyerfolgg. Jena, 1875. 
K. Wieseler, die Christenyerfolgg. der Casaren bis zum 8. Jahrh. Gutersl., 1878. 

B. Aube\ hist des persecutions de I'eglise. La polemique paienne a la fin du 2. siecle. 

Par., 1878. 

Popular Presentations: 
Ch. Hoffmann, das Christenthum im ersten Jahrhundert Stuttg., 1853. 
K. R. Hagenbach, Kirchengesch. der ersten sechs Jahrh. 8d ed. Lpz., 1869. 
f A. Winiger, die drei ersten Jahrhundert© der Christen. Luzern, 1854. (Especially 

after Stolberg.) 
H. Kritzler, die Heldenzeiten des Christenthums. VoL L : der Kampf mit dem Heiden- 

thum. Lpz., 1856. 
Merle d'Aubigne\ Bungener, de Gasparin et Viguet, le Christianisme des 8 premiers 

siecles. Geneve et Paris, 1857. 
E. de Pressense\ histoire des trois premiers siecles de I'eglise. Par., 1858 ff. Eng. 

and Amer. ed., translated by Annie Harwood. Lond. and N. Y., 1878-78. 

C. Burk, die Jugendzeit der christL Kirche. (7 Lectures.) Stutt., 1875. 

2. Spread of Christianity and Down/all of Paganism} 
J. B. Lederwald, die Ausbreitg. der christl. Religion. Helmst, 1788. 
J. Andra, Entwickelung der naturlichen Ursachen, welche die schnelle Ausbreitung 
des Christenthums in den ersten 4 Jahrh. befdrderten. Helmet, 1792. 

G. E. Lessing, yon der Art und Weise der Fortpflanzung und Ausbreitung der christl. 
Religion ; in collected works. 7th vol, pp. 131-160. 

J. A. Osiander, Kritik der gangbaren Meinung, die angebliche grosse und schnelle 

Ausbreitung des Christenthums betr.; in St&udlin und Tzscbirner's Archiv fur 

Kircheng. Vol. 4., No. 2. 
A. Neander, die yerschied. Wege der Bekehrung vom Heidenth. zum Christenthume; 

in den Benkwurdigkeiten aus der Gesch. des Christenth. Vol. 2, pp. 1-66. 
C. H. Blumhardt, Versuch einer allgem. Missionsgeschichte der Kirche ChristL Basel, 

1828-S7. 8 vols, in 5 parts. (Incomplete.) 
C. D. A. Martini, fiber die Einf uhrung der christL Religion als Staatsreligion im rom. 

Reiche durcb Kaiser Constantin. Miinchen, 1813. 
H. G. Tzschirner, der Fall das Heidenthums ; pub. by C. W. Niedner. Lpz., 1829. 

1st vol (Incomplete.) 
E. y. Lasaulx, der Untergang des Hellenismus und die Einziebung seiner Tempelguter 

durch die christL Kaiser. Munchen, 1854. 

(Comp. the Monograph on Constantine and Julian, p. 258 ff.) 

8. Constitutional History. 
* G. F. Planck, Geschichte der Entstehung und Ausbildung der christl. -kirchL Gesell- 

schaftsTerfassung. Hann., 1803-5. 5 vols. 
A. Ritschl, die Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche. Bonn, 1850. 2d ed., 1857, 

(greatly improved.) 
8. Sugenheim, Geschichte der Enstehung und Ausbildung des Kirchenstaats. (See 

History of the Popes.) 
fL B. Hundeshagen, Beitrage z. Kirchenyerfassungsgesh. Wiesb., 1864. 

1 Rich historical Material In J. A. Fabrldus, Salutaris lux evangelll, etc Hamb., 1781, yol. 4. 
and In R. Millar, Hist of the Piopafiatfon ol GbrlrtUuitty ui Berecsl Ages. 8detL Lond., 1785. 
J Parts. 
21 
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4. Serenes and Delusions (comp. History of Doctrines). 
W. F. Walch, Entwurf einer vollstand. Historie der Ketzereien, etc. Lpz., 1762-85. 

11 vols. (To the close of the Image Controversy.) 
A. Neander, genetische Entwickelung der vornehmsten gnostischen Systeme. BerL, 

1818. 
J. Matter, hist, critique du Gnosticisme et de son influence sur les autres sectes Relig. 

et philos. pendant les 6 premiers siecles de notre era. Par., 1828. 2 vols. (1 eU 

Strasb., 1848. 8 vols.) German, by Ch. H. Ddrner. Heilb., 1883. 2 vols. (2ded\, 

1844). 
f J. A. Mohler, Versuche iiber den Gnosticismus. Tub., 1881. (Also in his collected 

Works, pub. by Dollinger, vol i.) 

F. C. Baur, die christl. Gnosis in ihrer geschtL Tub., 1835. 1 

das manichaische Religionssystem, nach den Quellen untersucht und entwick- 
elung. Tub., 1881. (Comp. also Schneckenburger, in Stud. u. Krit 1833. 3.) 

A Schwegler, der Hontanismus u. die christl. Kirche des 2 Jahrh. Tub., 1841. 

A. Lipsius, der Gnosticismus. Wesen, Ursprung, Entwickelung. Lpz., 1860. (Comp. 
A Harnack, zur Quellenkritik der Gesch. des Gnosticismus. Lpz., 1873.) 

Strohlin, essai sur le Hontanisme. Strasb., 1870. 

A. Lipsius, die Quellen der altesten Ketzergesch. Lpz., 1875. 

A. Thierry, les grandes heresies du V. siecle (Nestorius et Eutyches). Par., 1878. 

W. Hermann, die Kirche der Thomaschristen. Giiteral., 1877. 

5. Church Councils, 
Ch. W. F. Walch, Entwurf einer vollstand. Historie der Kirchenversammlungen. 
Lpz., 1759. 

G. D. Fuchs, Bibliothek der Kirchenvers. des 4. und 5. Jahrh. in Uebers. und Ausxu- 
gen aus ihren Acten, etc. sammt dem Original der Hauptstellen. Lpz., 1780-84. 
4 vols. 

H. T. Bruns, bibliotheca ecclesiastica. Canones et concilia saecc. 4-7. BeroL, 17S9. 

2 torn. 
•fHefele, Conciliengeschichte. 7 Bde. (to 16th Cent) Freib., 1855-74. 2d ed. 

1873 ff.* English ed., translated by H. N. Oxenham. Edinb., 1871-76. 

6. Ecclesiastical Institutions. 
H. E. F. Guericke, de schola quae Alexandriae floruit catechetica. Hal, 1824, 1826. 

2 vols. 
Hasselbach, de schola, que Alexandriae floruit, catechetica. Stett., 1826. 
J. Matter, histoire de Pecole d'Alexandrie. Par., 1820 (1840). 2 vols. 

7. Worship and Life of the Christians, together with the Beginnings of Monasticism. 

E. Leopold, das Predigtamt im Urchristenthume. Luneb., 1846. 

F. Piper, Geschichte des Osterfestes. Berl., 1845. 

K. L. Weitzel, die christl. Passafeier der drei ersten Jahrh. ; zugl. ein Beitrag zor 
Gesch. des Urchristenth. Pforzh., 1848. (On the contrary, Baur in the Tub. 
Jahrb., 1848, 2. Reply by Weitzel in Stud. u. Krit., 1848, 4.) 

1 More especially on the Gnostic Systems, In Winer's Handb. der theol. Liter. 8d ed., i, p. 6ID f. 

• For a more thorough study, see the collection of proceedings by Ph. Labbeus and Gabr. 
Cossart. Far., 1671 ff. 18 vols., fol. Also a supplementary vol. by St. Baluzlus. Par., 1088, foL 
Further, by J. Harduln, conciliorum oollectlo regia maxima s. acta conoc et eplstt. decretatefl 
summorum pentlff. Par., 1715. IS vols. fol. The most complete collection by J. D. Mansi, ma. 
conciliorum nova et ampUsslma collectio; acced. et notae et dlssertatt., etc Ftar. et Tenet* 
1769-98. 81 vols. 
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A. Hilgenfeld, der Paschahstreit der alten Kirche, etc. Halle, 1860. 

C. Schmidt, essai hist sur la society civile dans la monde romain et sur sa transfor- 

mation par le christianisme. Strasb., 1853. 

£. Chastel, eludes hist, sur rinfluence de la charite* durant les premiers siecles Chre- 
tiens. Par., 1853. (German, with Preface, by Wichern. Hamb., 1854.) 

G. J. Mangold, de monachatus originibus et causis. Marb., 1852. 

f A. Mohler, Oeschichte des Monchthums in der Zeit seiner Enstehong; in his col- 
lected Works, vol. ii, p. 165 ft. 

*H. Weingarten, der Urspr. des Monchthums im nachconstant Zeitalter. Gotha, 1877. 

E. Friedberg, aus deutschen Bussbiichern. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Culturge- 
schichte. Halle, 1868. 

f Ft. Frank, die Bussdisciplin der Kirche von den Apostelzeiten bis zum 7. Jahrhnn- 
dert. Mainz, 1868. 

fF. Probst, Liturgie der drei ereten christl. Jahrh. Tub., 1870. 

Lehre und Gebet in den drei ereten christl. Jahrh. Tub., 1871. 

Sakramente u. Sekramentalien in d. drei ersten -christl. Jahrh. Tub., 1872. 

kirchl. Disciplin in den drei ersten christl Jahrh. Tub., 1878. 

E. de Pressensl, la vie ecclesiastique religieuse et morale aux 2. et 3. siecles. Par., 

1877. 1 

8. Biography} 
J. C. F. Manso, das Leben Constantins. Bresl., 1817. 
J. Burckhardt, die Zeit Constantins des Grossen. Basel, 1858. 
Th. Keim, der Uebertritt Constantins des gr. zum Christenthum. Ziir., 1862. 
G. Wiggers, Julian der Abtriinnige. (Zeitschr. fur hist. Theol. 1837. 1.) 
f J. Auer, Kaiser Julian der Abtriinnige im Kampfe mit d. Kirchenvatern f. Zeit 

Wien., 1855. 
A. Neander, Kaiser Julian und sein Zeitalter. Lpz., 1812. 2d ed., Gotha, 1867. 

D. F. Strauss, der Romantiker auf dem Thron der Casaren, oder Julian der Abtriin- 
nige. Mannh., 1847. (Political Tendency.) 

W. Mangold, Julian der Abtriinnige. Stuttg., 1862. 

C. Semisch, Julian der Abtriinnige. Bresl., 1862. 

A. Mucke, Fl. Claudius Julianus. Gotha, 1867-69. 

G. Torquati, Studien tiber Jul. Apostata (Italian). Rome, 1878. 

J. H. Stuffken, de Theodosii M. in rem christ. meritis. Lugd. Bat., 1828. 

J. W. Lobell, Gregor von Tours und seine Zeit. Lpz., 1839. 2d ed. (by Sybel), 1869. 

K. G. Kries, de Gregorii Turonensis vita et scriptis. VratisL, 1839. 

J. EL Reinkens, Martin von Tours. Gera., 1866. 8d ed., 1876. 

b. Church History or the Middle Ages. 

J. General, 

J. K. Fussli, neue und unparth. Kirchen- u. Ketzerhistorie der mitUern Zeiten (11-13. 

Jahrh.). Lpz., 1770-74. 3 vols, 
f J. F. Damberger, Synchronise Geschichte der Kirche und der Welt im Mittelalter. 

Regensb., 1850-54. 6 vols. 
Capefigue, l'eglise au moyen-dge. Par., 1852. 

F. v. Raumer, Gesch. der Hohenstaufen u. ihrer Zeit. 4th ed. Lpz., 1871. 6 vols. 
Giesebrecht, Gesch. der deutschen Kaiserzeit 4 vols. Braunschw., 1854-72. 

C. F. Baur, Kirchengesch. des Mittelalters. (See his General Church History.) 

1 See further, the literature on Archeology. 
* Exclusive of matter belonging to Patristic*. 
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For the more cultivated : 
Chastel, le christianisme de Teglise aa moyen-age. Par., 1859. 
Agenor de Gasparin, le christianisme au moyen-age. (Innocent UL) Geneve, 1869. 
K. R. Hagenbach, Eirchgeschichte dee Mittelalters. 2d ed. Lpz., 1869. 

2. Oh the 'History of the Popes (from the Beginning to the Reformation), 
a. In General. 1 

Ch. W. F. Walch, Entwurf einer vollstand. Historie der rom Papste. Gdtt., (1756) 
1758. 

G. J. Planck, Gesch. des Papstthums. Hann., 1805. 8 vols. 

J. A. Llorente, die Papste, etc. (From the French.) Lpz., 1828. 2 vols. 

L. T. Spittler, Gesch. des Papstthums ; with annotations, pub. by J. Gurlitt, Hamb., 
1802; new ed. bj H. £. G. Paulus. Heidelb., 1826. 

f C. Hofler, die deutschen Papste. Regensb., 1889. 

F. A. Gf rorer, Geschichte der Karolinger. Freib., 1848. 2 vols. 

Artaud de Montor, Geschichte der rom. Papste ; translated from the French, and con- 
tinued by Boost Augsb., 1848 ff. 8 vols. 

J. A Wylie, Geschichte, Lehren, Geist u. Aussichten des Papstthums. Elberf., 1858. 
2d. ed., 1854. 

8. Sugenheim, Gesch. d. Entsteh. u. Ausbildung d. Kirchenstaats. Lpz., 1854. 

R. A. Lipsius, Ghronologie der rom. Bischdfe bis zur Mitte des 4. Jahrh. Kiel, 1869. 

Gams, series episcoporum ecclesiae cathoL Regensb., 1878. 

J. Friedrioh, zur altesten Gesch. des Primates in d. Kirche. Bonn, 1879. 

E. Dumont, la papaute\ les premiers empereurs Chretiens et les premiers candles g&- 

neraux. Par., 1877. 
£. Castan, histoire de la papaute\ Par., 1875 ff. 
V. Grdne, die Papst-Geschichte. 2d ed. Regensb., 1875. 2 vols. 
W. Wattenbach, Gesch. des rom. Papstthums. Vortrage. Berl., 1876. 
Fevre, histoire apologetique de la papaute. Par., 1878 f. (So far, 4 vols.) 
f J. J. Dollinger, die Papstfabeln das Mittelalters. Miinchen, 1863. 
R. Baxmann, die Politik der Papste von Gregor I. bis Gregor VIL Elberf., 1868 f. 

2 vols. 

F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. Vom 5. bis zum 16. Jahrh. 

Stuttg., 1859-73. 2d ed., 1869 ff. 8 vols. 
A. v. Reumont, Geschichte der Stadt Rom. 3 vols. Berl., 1866-70. 
R. Zopffel, die Papstwahlen und die rait ihnen im nachsten Zusammenhange stehen 

den Ceremonien, etc., vom 11-14. Jahrh. Gott, 1872. 
f C. Hofler, die Avignonesischen Papste, etc. Wien., 1771. 

/?. Biographies of Individual Popes : on Gregory L, see Pairittia. 
D. Bartolini, di S. Zaccaria papa e degli anni deltsuo pontificato. Regensb., 1879. 
fC. F. Hock, Gerbert od. Silvester II. und sein Jahrh. Wien., 1887. 
Delarc, un pape Alsacien (Leo IX.). Par., 1876. 
J. Voigt, Hildebrand als Papst Gregor VII. und sein Zeltalter. Weimar, 1815. 2d. A, 

1846. 
J. M. Soltl, Gregor der Siebente. Lpz., 1847. 

1 Older Works, by B. Plattna (de Sacchl), In different editions; F. Pagi, A. Sandm, Area. 
Bower (History of Popes, Lond M 1749. 4. ; translated and continued by J. J. Rambach, Matfdeb* 
1751-80. 10 vols.). Comp. Winer, pp. 680 ff. Also sources: Ph. Jaffe\ regesta pontfflcun ro- 
man. a condlta eccl. ad a. 1196. BeroL, 1851 (continued to 1804, by A. Pottnaust. BeroL,1874 
2 vols. 4.) 
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f. A. Gfr6rer, Papet Gregor VIL u. 8. Zeitalter. Schaffh., 1859-64. 8 vols. 

M. Vfflemain, hist de Gregoire VIL Par., 1873. 2 vols. 

O. Meltzer, Papet Gregor VIL und die Bischofswahlen. 2d ed. Dresd., 1876. 

H. Beater, Ges<$. Alexander HI u« der Kirche seiner Zeit BreaL (Lpz.), 1845-64. 

8 vols. (VoL L, 2d ed, 1860.) 
f P. Hurler, Gesch. Innooenz IIL und seiner Zeitgenossen. Hamb n 1834 ft*. 4 vols. 

3d ed., 1845 ff. 
f Jorry, hist, da pape Innocent IIL Par., 1853. 
W. Drumann, Gesch. Bonifacius des Achten. Konigsb., 1852. 2 vols. 
M. Broach, Papst Julias H a. die Grttndung des Kirchenstatts. Gotha, 1878. 

Geachichte des Kirohenstaates. Gotha, 1880. 

A. J. Dumesnil, hist de Jules H. sa vie et son pontifical Par., 1878. 

8. On ths History of Monks, Orders, and Saint*. 1 
L. T. Spittler, Geschichte der Bettelmonchsorden; pub. by J. Gurlitt Hamb., 1828. 4. 
EL Munch, Gesch. des Monchthums in alien seinen Verzweigungen, etc Stattg., 1828. 

2 vols. 
M. W. Doring, Gesch. der vornehmsten Monchsorden, etc Dresd., 1828. 
F. v. Biedenf eld, Ursprung, etc., sammtlicher Monchs- a. Klosterfrauen-Orden. Weim., 

1837. 2 vols. Supplementary voL, 1839. 
f Montalembert, les moines d'occident depuis St Benoit jusqua 4 St. Bernard. Par., 

I860 ff. English ed., 5 vols, thus far, Edinb., 1861-67. 
C. E. Gilbert, les moines au moyen-Age. Moulins, 1875. 
Der hL Benedikt u. seine Orden. Einsied., 1875. 
Fa. Winter, die Pramonstratenser des 12. Jahrh. Berl., 1865. 

die Cistercienser des nordostl. Deutschlands. Gotha, 1868-71. 8 vols. 

L. Janauschek, originum Cisterdensium. VoL L Wien., 1877. 

4. History of the Crusades and Propagation of Christianity* 
J. Michaud, bibliotheque des croisades. Par., 1829 f. 4 vols. 

F. Wilken, Geschichte der Kreuzziige. Lpz., 1807-32. 7 vols. 

J. Michaud, hist des croisades, Par., 1812, 6L 6., 1840 ff., 6 vols. ; Germ, by Un- 

gewitter und Forster. Quedlinb., 1828-31. 7 vols. 
H. Hagenmeyer, Peter der Eremite. Lpz., 1879. 
C. Klimke, die Quellen zur Gesch. des 4. Kreuzziiges. Bresl., 1875. 
f K. Maurer, Bekehrung des norweg. Stammes z. Christenth. 1st part Munch., 1855. 

G. Weil, Gesch. der islam. Volker von Mohammed bis zur Zeit des Sultans Selim. 
8tutt, 1866. 

5. Mysticism, Sects, Inquisition. 
H. Schmid, der Mysticismus des Mittelalters, etc. Jena, 1824. 
J. Gdrres, die christL Mysttk. Begensb., 1836-42. 4 vols. 
W. Prager, Gesch. der deutschen Mystik fan Mittelalter. 1st part Lpz., 1874. 

1 Older works by R. Hosplnlan (de manachfs, etc. Tlgur., 158B, 1009. Gen., 1609). H. Bel- 
rot (hist, des ordres monastlques, etc Par., 1714-19. 8 vols. 4. ; German, Lpz.* 1753-56. 8 vote. ; 
new ed., 1889 ff.) Oomp. Winer, pp. 696 ff., on the Acta Sanctorum, Idem, pp. 670 ff. The most 
celebrated among these, the Acta Sanctorum, quotquot toto orbe coluntar, coll., etc J. Bollan- 
das, with aceeMkms of many other editors, the so-called BoUandlsts (Antv., 1648-1794. 68 vols. 
foL Ten further vols, appeared 1845 ff.) A new edition of thlswork appeared at Paris, 1883-76. 
L. Surras, hlstoriae sen vltae sanctorum (COln, 1560 ff. u. 0.) ; new ed., Turin (Lpz.), 1875 ff. 
J. I. Stadler, Voltotand HelUgenlezlkon (Augsb., 1866 ff.), was continued by J. N. Gloal. 

* J. Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos. Hanau, 1611. 9 volL fol. lor the older and newer 
merature, see Winer, pp. 668 fol. 
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C. A. Hahn, Gesch. der mittelalterl. Ketzer. Stuttg., 1846-50. 3 vols. 

J. M. Manderbach, Gesch. des Priscillianismus. Trier, 1851. 

A. Lombard, Pauliciens, Bulgares et Bons-Hommes en Orient et en Occident Ge- 
neve, 1879. 

A. W. Dieckhoff, die Waldenser im Hittelalter. Gdtt, 1851. 

J. J. Herzog, die romanischen Waldenser, ihre vorreformatorischen Zustande a. 
Lehren, etc Halle, 1853. (Comp. the Waldensian Histories of Monastier, Mus- 
ton, and others.) 

K. Hase, neue Propheten. Lpz., 1851. 2d ed., 1861. (Maid of Orleans, Savonarola.) 

A. Sartori, die christlichen und mit der christlichen Kirche zosammenhaogenden See- 
ten. Lubeck, 1855. (In tabular form, 4to.) 

E. Schmidt, die Gottesfreunde im 14. Jahrh. Jena, 1854. 
f Jos. Schwab, Johannes Gerson, etc. Wiirzb., 1858. 

H. Reuter, Gesch. der relig. Auf klarung im Mittelalter vom Ende dee 8. bis zom Ant 

des 14. Jahrh. BerL, 1876-77. 2 vols. 
Frd. Hoffmann, Gesch. der Inquisition. Bonn, 1878. 2 vols. 

(For the History of Scholasticism, see the general history of the Church and Doc- 
trines. On the more important Scholastics and Mystics, see the following biographies.) 

6. Monographs} 
f A. Seiters, Bonifaz der Apostel der Deutschen nach seinem Leben und Wirken. 

Mainz, 1845 (to be used with allowance). 
J. P. Mixller, Bonifacius. Eene kerkhistorische studie. Amsterd., 1869 f. 2 vols. 
A. Werner, Bonifac., der Ap. d. Deutschen, u. die Bomanisirung von Mitteleuropa. 

Lpz., 1875. 
G. Pfahler, St. Bonifac. u. s. Zeit Regensb., 1880. 
G. H. Klippel, Lebensbeschr. des Erzbisch. Ansgar. Bremen, 1845. (In addition, the 

biographies by f A Tappeborn, 1863, G. Lentz, 1865, G. Mdnckeberg, 1865.) 
A. Hiifing, der hL Liudger. Munster, 1878. 
H. Gehle, de Bedae Venerab. vita et scriptis. Lugd., 1838. 
K. Werner, Beda der Ehrwiirdige u. s. Zeit. Wien., 1875. 

F. Lorentz, Alcuins Leben. Halle, 1829. 

K. Werner, Alcuin u. sein Jahrh. Paderb., 1876. 
f F. Kunstmann, Hrabanus Maurus. Mainz, 1841. 
fF. A Staudenmaier, Joh. Scotus Erigena und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit Frankf, 

1834. 
Th. Christlieb, Leben und Lehre des Joh. Scot. Erigena. Gotha, 1860. 
C. B. Hundeshagen, de Agobardi . . . vita et scriptis. Giesa., 1881. 
A. Vogel, Ratherius von Verona und das 10. Jahrh. Jena, 1854. 2 vols. 

G. F. Franck, Anselm von Canterbury. Tub., 1842. 

F. R. Hasse, Anselm von Canterbury. Lpz., 1843-52. 2 vols. 
Ch. de Remusat, St. Anselme de Cant Par., 1858; German, by C. Wunbich, 
Regensb., 1854, 

Abailard. Par., 1845. 2 vols. 

Ragey, vie intime de St. Anselm au Bee. Par., 1877. 

J. de Crozals, Lanfranc, etc. Par., 1877. 

H. Franke, Arnold von Brescia und seine Zeit Zurich, 1825. 

Clavel, Arnauld de Breschia et les Romans, du 12 siecle. Par., 186& 

Guibal, Arnauld de Brescia, et les Hohenstauffen. Par., 1868. 

Giesebrecht, Arn. von Brescia. Munchen, 1873. 

i comp. also the History of Doctrines and Patristic*, 
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6. de Castro, Arnaldo da Brescia, etc. Livorno, 1875. 

A. Neander, der h. Bernhard u. sein Zeitalter, Berl., 1813. 8d. ed., Gotha, 1865. 

J. Ellendorf, der h. Benin, v. Clairvaux u. d. Hierarchie s. Zeit. Essen, 1837. 

C. A. Wilkena, Petrus der Ehrw. Abt von Clugny. Lpz., 1857. 

*A. Liebner, Hugo t. St. Victor u. die theol. Richtungen s. Zeit. Lpz., 1832. 

J. G. B. Engelhardt, Rich, von St Victor u. Joh. Ruysbroek. ErL, 1838. 

H. Reuter, Jon. von Salisbury. Bresl., 1842. 

E. Voigt, der heil. Franciscus von Assisi. Tub., 1840. 
K. Hase, Franz, von Assisi, ein Heiligenbild. Lpz., 1856. 

Caterina von Siena, ein Heiligenbild. Lpz., 1864. 

L. de Cberance, St. Francois d* Assise. Par., 1879. 

At, hist de St. Antoine de Padoue. Par., 1879. 

f K. Werner, der h. Thomas von Aquino. Regensb., 1858 ff. 8 vols. 

Ch. W. Stromberger, BertoLd v. Regensburg. Giitersl., 1877. 

A. Kaufman, Casarius, von Heisterbach. Koln, 1850. 

f J. Bach, Meister Eckhardt, der Vater der deutschen Speculation. Wien., 1864. 

A. Lasson, Meister Eckhardt der Mystiker. Berl, 1868. 

C. Schmidt, Joh. Tauler von Strassburg. Hamb., 1841. (Com p. Bohringer, in the 

Biographies, where also the Lives of Suso and Ruysbroek can be found.) 
f J. B. Diepenbrock, Suso's Leben und Schriften, mit Einleit von Gorres. Regensb., 

1829. 3d ed., 1854. 

F. W. v. Ammon, Geiler v. Kaiseraberg. ErL, 1826. 

A. Stoeber, essai historique et litte>aire sur la vie et les sermons du de Geiler 

Strasb., 1834. 4. 
J. Dacheux, J. Geiler de Kaysersberg. Par., 1876. 
H. Vast, le cardinal Bessarion. Par., 1879. 
Holland, hist de St Francois de Paule. 2. ed. Par., 1876. 

7. Forerunners of Che Reformation. 
L. Flathe, Gesch. der Vorlaufer der Reformation. Lpz., 1885 f. 2 vols. 
*C. Ullmann, Reformatoren vor der Reformation, vornebml. in Deutschl. und in den 

Niederlanden. Hamb., 1841 f. 2 Bde. 2d ed., Gotha, 1865 f.. (Vol. L: Joh. von 

Goch, Joh. von Wesel, and others. Vol. II. : Joh. von Wesel and others, especially 

the German Mystics. English ed., translated by R. Menzies. 2 vols. Edinb., 

1855. 
C. de Bonnechose, reformateurs avant la re*forme du XVI. siecle. Par., 1858. 2 vols 

(Gerson, Hus, the Council of Constantinople.) 
F. Scharpff, der Cardinal u. Bischof Nicolaus von Cusa als Reformator in Eirehe, Reich 

u. Philosophic des 15. Jahrhunderts. Tub., 1871. 
A. G. Rudelbach, Hieron. Savonarola und seine Zeit. Hamb., 1835. 
F. K. Meier, Girol. Savonarola. BerL, 1836. 
F. Perrens, Je>. Savonarola, etc Par., 1853-57. 2 vols. 
Pasquale Pierroli, Geschichte Girolamo Savonarola u. seiner Zeit Deutsch von M. 

Berduschek. Lpz., 1868. 2 vols. 

E. C. Bayonne, &ude sur Jer. Savonarole. Par., 1879. 
O. Jager, John Wycliffe. Halle, 1854. 

F. Bohringer, J. Wycliffe (Biographien II, 4, 1 ; 8. p. 248). 

•G. Lechler, Joh. v. Wiclif u. die Vorgesch. der Reformation. Lpz., 1878. 2 vols. 

J. A. Helfert, Hus und Ilieronymus. Prag., 1853. 

L. Krummel, Gesch. der bohm. Reformation im 15. Jahrh. Gotha, 1866. 

Utraquisten u. Taboriten. Gotha, 1871. 
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F. Palacky, Documenta Mag. Joa. Hub vitam, doctrinam, cansam in Constantiensi con- 

cilio actaoi et controversial de religione in Bohemia annis 1403-1418 motas illus- 

trantia, etc. Prag. t 1869. 

urkundl. Beitrage zur Gesch. dee Husitenkriegs. Prag., 1878 f. 2 vols. 

W. Berger, Johaunis Hue und Konig Sigismund. Augs., 1872. 

F. Reiser, Reformation des Konig Sigmund. Pub. by W. Boom. Lpz., 1876. 

F. v. Bezold, zur Gesch. dea Husitentums. Miinchen, 1874. 

Konig Sigmund und die Reichskriege gegen die Huaiten. Minister, 1872-75. 

2 parts. 
E. Denis, Hubs et la guerre des Hussites. Par., 1878. 
£. Th. Mayerhon*, Job. Reuchlin und seine Zeit. Berl., 1830. 
L. Geiger, Johann Reuchlin, sein Leben und seine Werke. Lpz., 1871. 
A Muller, Leben des Erasmus von Rotterdam. Hamb., 1828. 
0. Stichart, Erasmus von Rotterdam. Seine Stellung zu der Kirche und zn den kirchL 

Bewegungen seiner Zeit. Lpz., 1870. 
Martin, Erasmus en zijn tijd. Amsterd., 1870. 
Durand de Laur, Erasme precurseur et initiateur de r esprit moderne. 2 vols. Par., 

1872. 
D. F. Strauss, Ulrich von Hutten. Lpz., 1858-60. 8 vols. (New ed., in 1 voL, 1871.) 

Booking published the works of Hutten (Lpz., 1859-62) in 5 vols. 
C. Ullmann, Franz von Sickingen. Lpz., 1872. 

H. A. Prohle, Andreas Proles, ein Zeuge der Wahrheit kurz vor Luther. Gotha, 1867. 
0. G. Schmidt, Petrus Mosellanus, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des humanismus in 

Sachsen. Lpz., 1867. 

On the Reformatory Councils : 
Monumenta conciliorum gener. saec. XV. Wien., 1857-74 (torn. I, II : ConciL BasiL 

scriptores). 
f J. H. K. v. Wessenberg, die grossen Kirchenversammlungen des 15. und 16. Jahr* 

hunderts. Const., 1840. 4 vols. 
P. Tschackert, Peter von Ailli. Gotha, 1877. 

c. History or the Reformation. 
1. General {and German) Hirtory of the Reformation. 1 
K. L Woltmann, Gesch. der Reformation in Deutschland. Altona, 1801-5. 2d ed, 

1817. 8 vols. 
•Ph. Marheineke, Geschichte der teutschen Reformation. BerL, 1817. 2 vols. 

2d ed., 1831-34. 4 vols. 
K. A. Menzel, neuere Geschichte der Deutschen, von der Reformation bis zur Bunde- 
sacte. Vols. 1-8. Breslau, 1826 ff. 

1 8ources : the Writings of the Reformers (Corpus Reformatorum, pub. by Bretscbneldw'.and 
after his death by Bindsell. Halle, 1884 ff. (Melanthonls opera, 28 toml), continued by Buim. 
Cunltz, Reuss. (Galvlni opera. Brunsv., 1863 ff., thus far 20 toml). Luther's Brlefe und Send- 
schrelben by de Wette. Berl., 1885-28. 5 vols. Vol. 6 by J. Seidemann, 1856. [to addition : C. 
Burckhardt, Luther's Briefwechsel. Lpz., 1866.] Luther's sammtl. Werke by Plochmann sod 
Irmlscher. Frankf ., 1826-57. 67 vols. 2d ed., 1864 ff. Zwlngll's Werke by Schuler and Scbul- 
Uiess. ZQr., 1828 ff. Calvin's Brlefe, French, pub. by Jules Bonnet. Par., 1854. 2 vols. Older 
Histories of the Reformation by Sleidanus H555; edition by E. Hocbe, Lpz., 1846). Seckendorf 
(1688; German abridgement by Junius 1756, by Roos 1788), Scultetus (1618), Gerdes (1744 ff.), etc 
For Switzerland: H. Bullinger (pub. by Hottlnger and Vogell, Frauenfeld, 1688 ff. 8 vob.); 
J. Strlckler, Actensammlung zur Schweizer. Reformatlonsgeach. (1521-82.) ZQr., 1877 ff. Comp. 
also the collections of the acts and original documents by Ldscher, Kopp, Strobel, WagenselL 
Foretemann, Neudecker, Frledlander, K. and W. Krafft (Brlefe u. Documente aus der Zeit der 
Reform., Elbert., 1876), etc. 
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K. R. Hagenbach, Geschichte der Reformation, vorzuglich in Deutschland und der 

Schweiz. In vorlesungen. 4th ed. Lpz., 1870. 
W. Wachsmuth, Daretellungen aus der Gesch. des Reformationszeitalters. 1st part. 

Lpz., 1884 (Peasant War). 
EL Clausen, populare Yortrage fiber die Reformation. Translated from the Danish 

by Jenssen. Lpz., 1837. 
tferle d'Aubign£, hist, de la reformation du 16. siecle. Par., 1885-53. 5 vols. 4. ed., 

1861 if. English ed. passim, 
hist de la rtf. en Europe au temps de Cauvin. Par., 1863-78. 8 vols. (German, 

Elbert, 1863 if.) American ed., 8 vols. N. Y., 1878. 
•L. Ranke, deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. BerL, 1839 ff. 5th ed., 

Lpz., 1874. 6 vols. 
K. Hagen, Deutschlands liter, und relig. Yerhaltnisse im Reformationszeitalter. ErL, 

1841-44. 8 vols. 
G. G. Neudecker, Gesch. der deutschen Reform, von 1517-32. Lpz., 1842. 
— Gesch. des evang. Protestant in Deutschland. Lpz., 1844 f. 2 vols. 

F. A. Holzhausen, der Protestantismus in seiner geschichtL Entstehung, Begrundung 
und Fortbildung. Lpz., 1846-59. 8 vols. 

G. H. Bresler, die Gesch. der deutschen Reform. (1846). 2d ed., BerL, 1850 f. 2 vols, 
f J. J. Dollinger, die Reformation, ihre innere Entwicklung und ihre Wirkungen. 

(1846 if.) 2d ed., Regensb., 1851 if. 8 vols. 
EE.F. Guericke, Geschichte der Reformation. BerL, 1855. 
B. ter-Haar, Reformationsgeschlchte in Schilderungen. From the Dutch bj G. Gross. 

Gotha, 1856. 2 vols. 
*D. Schenkel, die Reformatoren u. die Reformation. Wiesb., 1856. 
*G. Freytag, Bilder aus dem Jahrh. der Reformation. 11th ed. Lpz., 1879. 
K. Braune, die Reform, u. die drei Reformatoren. 2d ed. Altenb., 1873. 
•L. Hausser, Geschichte des Zeitalters der Reformation, pub. by Oncken. BerL, 

1867 f. 
E. F. Souchay, Deutschland wahrend der Reformation. Frkf. a. M., 1868. 1 
G. Plitt, Einleit in die Augustana. Yol. 1 : Gesch. der evang. Kirehe bis zum Augs- 

burger ReSchstage. ErL, 1867. 
W. Maurenbrecher, Earl Y. und die deutschen Protestanten, 1545-1555. Dusseld., 1865. 
A. Baur, Deutschland hi den J. 1517-25. Betrachtet im Lichte gleichzeitiger anony- 

mer u. pseudonymer deutscher Yolks- u. Flugschriften. Ulm, 1872. 
E. Grun, Colturgeschiohte des 16. Jahrhunderts. Lpz., 1872. 
Jahrbucher des deutschen Reichs und der deutschen Kirehe im Zeitalter der Reforma- 
tion, pub. by J. K. F Enaake. 1 vol. Lpz., 1872. 
E. L. Th. Henke, neuere Eirchengescb. (Lectures) Pub. by W. Gass. YoL 1 : Gesch. der 

Reform. Halle, 1874. YoL 2: Gesch. der getrennten Eirchen (to about 1750). 1878. 

On Persecutions: 
Th. Fliedner, Buch der Martyrer und anderer Glaubenszeugen der evang. Kirehe von 
den Aposteln bis auf unsere Zeit. Kaiserswerth, 1852-60. 4 vols. 

2. Lives of Individual Reformers. 
Yitae quatuor Roformatorum — Lutheri a Melanchth., Melanchthonis a Camerario, 
Zwinglii a Myconio, Oalvini a Th. Beza— conscriptae, nunc junctim editae. Prae- 
fat. est A. F. Neander. BeroL, 1841. 

1 Attractive special features of the history of the Reformation, tn the 8d and 4tb vols, of J. G. 
Mailer's Denkwurdlgkelten, etc. Also the Ref ormationsaimanach, puhlished by F. Keyser (three 
yean, 1817-80), presents much Interesting history. 
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a. German Reformers of the Lutheran Church. 
■Leben und ausgewahlte Schriften der Vater nnd Begriinder der hither. Kirche, pub. 
by J. Hartmann and others, introduction by K. J. Nitzsch. Elbert, 1861 ff. (Parts 
1 and 2: *M. Luther by J. Kostlin. 1875. Part 3: Melanchthon by G. Schmidt, 

1861. Part 4: Joh. Bugenhagen Pomeranus by K. A. T. Vogt. 1867. Part ft: 
Andreas Oaiander by W. Moller. 1869. Part 6 : Joh. Brenz by Jul. Hartmann. 

1862. Part 7: Urbanus Rhegius by G. Uhlhorn. 1861. Part 8: J. Jonas, C. 
Cruciger, P. Speratus, L Spengler, N. v. Amsdorf, P. Eber, M. Chemnitz, D. Chy- 
traus, by Th. Pressel. 1863.) 

Lives of Luther : 
G. H. A. Ukert, Luthers Leben, nebst einer kurzen Gesch. der Reform. Deutschlands. 

Gotha, 1817. 2 vols, (with abundant literature). 
Ch. W. Spieker, Gesch. M. Luthers und der durch ihn bewirkten Kirchenverbesserung 

in Deutschland. 1 vol BerL, 1818. 

C. F. G. Stang, Mart. Luther. Sein Leben und Wirken. Stuttg., 1835-7. 
G. Pfeizer, Mart. Luthers Leben. Stuttg., 1836. 

K. F. Ledderhose, M. Luther, nach seinem aussern und innern Leben dargestellt 
Speier, 1836. 

M. Meurer, Luthers Leben, aus den QueUen erzahlt. Dresd., 1843-46. 3 vols. ; se- 
lection from the same, 1850. 3d ed., 1870. Jugend- u. Volksausg. 3d ed., Lpz., 
1878. 

K. Jiirgens, Luthers Leben. Lpz., 1846, 1847. 3 vols. 

Luther, der deutsche Reformator, in bildichen Darstellungen von G. Konig und in 
geschichtL Umrissen, by H. Gelzer. Hamb., (Gotha) 1851. 4to, with 48 steal 
plates. (Excellent.) 

G. A. Hoff, vie de Luther. Par., 1860. 
, H. W. J. Thiersch, Luther, Gustav Adolph und Maximilian I. Nordl., 1869. 1 

D. Schenkel, Luther in Worms und in Wittenberg und die Erneuerung der Kirche in 
der Gegenwart Elberf., 1870. 

H. Lang, Martin Luther, ein religidses Charakterbild. BerL, 1870. 

K. F. Kdhler, Luthers Leben dargest. in s. Reisen. Eisen., 1875. 

H. Spath, Luther u. sein Werk. Oldenb., 1876. 

Aubin, histoire de la vie, etc., de Luther. 4. ed. Par., 1876. 

A Baur, M. Luther. Tub., 1878. 

Comp. also: Luthardt, die Ethik Luthers in ihren Grundzugen, 2d ed., Lpz., 1875; 
8. Lommatzsch, Luthers Lehre vom ethisch-relig. Standp. aus., BerL, 1879 ; H. Her- 
ing, die Mystik Luthers, etc., Lpz., 1879 ; K. Hase, 275 Lutberbriefe in Auswahl 
u. Uebers., new ed., Lpz., 1878. 

Melanchthon (by Camerarius. See foot note below). 1 
M. Facius, Melanchthons Leben und Charakteristik. Lpz., 1832. 
L. F. Heyd, Melanchthon und Tubingen 1512-18. Tub., 1839. 
F. Galle, Vereuch einer Charakteristik Melanchthons als Theologen. Halle, 1840. 

1 Older biographies of Luther by Melanchthon, Hattheslus (frequently published, by Bust, 
with pref . by A. Neander (BerL, 1841), Walch, Keil, (1753 fl. 4 vols.), by Ch. Niemeyer, and 
many others. « 

9 The older blofrraphy by Joach. Camerarius, de Ph. Mel. ortu, totlus vitae currieulo et morte. 
Implicate rerum memorabillnm temporls illius homlnumque mentione, etc. (first, Lips^ 15tt), 
has been frequently published. The most useful, with many annotations, is by Strobe! (Halle, 
1777). Later (at same time with Melanchthon's life of Luther), by Augustl (Bresl., 1817) ; Ger- 
man, by Zimmennann, with notes by ViUers, and Preface by Planck, Gott. (1813), 1810. 
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Wohlfahrt (1860) and many other works which appeared on anniversary of Melanch- 
thon'a death, 19th April, 1860. (Comp. die Gottinger Biblioth. theoL XIII. 1. 
pp. 13-15). 

Herlinger, die Theol. Melanchthons in ihrer gesch. Entwicklung. Gotha, 1879. 

Brenz': J. H. Vaihinger (Stuttg., 1841), J. Hartmann und K. Jager (Hamb., 1840-42. 
2 vols.). 

Justus Jonas': Knapp (1817). 

Bugenhagen's: Zietz (Lpz., 1829; 2d ed., 1884), Bellermann (Berl., 1859), and 
Vogt (1867). 

Fr. Myconius': 0. F. Ledderhose (Gotha, 1854). 

Karlstadts: K. F. Jager (Stuttg., 1856). 

M. Chemnitz': H. Hachfeld (Lpz., 1867). 

P. The Reformer* of the Reformed Church. 

* Leben und ausgewahlte Schriften der Vater und Begrunder der reformirten Eirche, 
published by J. W. Baum, R. Christoffel, K. R. Hagenbach, and others, introduced 
by K. R. Hagenbach, Elberf., 1857-68. (I. Zwingli, by Christoffel. II. Oecolam 
pad u. Myconius, by Hagenbach. III. Capito u. Butzer, by Baum. IV. Joh. Cal 
▼in, by E. Stahelin. V. Heinr. Bullinger, by C. Pestalozzi. VI. Th. Beza, by 
H. Heppe. VII. Peter Martyr VermigLi, by C. Schmidt. VIII. Olevianus u. Ur- 
sinus, by K. Sudhoff. IX. 1. Joh. a Lasco, by P. Bartels ; Leo Juda, by Pestalozzi 
Franz. Lambert, by F. W. Hassencamp ; Wilh. Farel u. Peter Viret, by C. Schmidt. 
IX. 2. J. Vadian, by Th. Pressel; B. Haller, by Pestalozzi; A. Blaurer, by Th, 
Pressel. X. John Knox, by. Brandes.) 

Leben Zwingli's: Nuscheler (1776), Rotermnnd (1818); J. C. Hess, vie d'Ulr. Zwingle 
(Par. et Gen., 1818; German, by Usteri, Zur., 1811); J. M. Schuler (Zur., 1819); 
J. Hottinger (Zur., 1842); G. Roder (St. Gailen und Bern, 1855); R. Christoffel 
(see above). H. Sporri, Zwinglistudien. • Lpz., 1866. * J. C. Morikofer, Ulrich 
Zwingli. Lpz., 1867-69. 2 vols. 

Oekolampadius : J. Herzog (Bas., 1848. 2 vols.), Hagenbach (see above). 

Oswald Myconius' : M. Kirchhofer (Zur., 1880), Hagenbach (see above). 

Berthold Bailer's: M. Kirchhofer (Zur., 1828). 

Heinr. Bullinger's (and his wife): H. Christoffel (Zur., 1875). 
y. Calvin and hie Disciples. 

Lives of Calvin: H. Bolsec (Lyon, 1577; new ed., by P. L. Chastel, Lyon, 1875); P. 
Henry (Hamb., 1835-44. 3 vols.; Selections by same, 1846); F. P. W. Guizot 
(Joh. Calvin, ein Lebensbild, from the French, by M. Runkel, Lpz., 1847); *Stahelen 
(see above); F. Bungener (1862, French; German, Lpz., 1863); Pressel (1864); 
Viguet et Tissot (1864); *fKampschulte (Joh. Calvin, seine Kirche und sein Staat 
in Genf. 1st vol., Lpz., 1869) ; Guizot (in Vies de quatre grands chrltiens francais. 
Par., 1878, torn i); C. Goguel (2d ed., Toulouse, 1878); P. Lobstein (die Ethik 
Calvins in ihren Grundzugen entw., Strassb., 1877) ; and many smaller writings on 
the centennial occasion of his death, 1864. 1 

Farel's: Kirchhofer (Zur., 1832, 1833); Schmidt (Strassb., 1884); Junod (Par., 1865). 

Beza's : J. W. Baum (Theodor Beza, Lpz., 1843-51, 2 vols. ; appendix to 2d vol., 
Lpz., 1852); Schmidt (Farel and Viret, see above. 

d. Further Biographical Histories of the Reformation. 

\G. Th. Rudhardt, Thomas Moras. Niirnb., 1829.) Augsb., 1852. 

R. Baumstark, Thorn. Moras. Freib., 1879. 

1 Of special value is the Briefeammlung der franzCeiscnen Reformatoren, pubushed by Her- 
mlnjard. Genf., 1800. 
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Jules Bonnet, vie d'Olympia Morata, Par., 1850. 

•Ch. H. Sixt, PetniB Paulus Vergerius, papstl. Nuntius, kathoL Bischof and Vo* 

kampfer des evangeliuma. Braunschw., 1855. 
Th. Keim, Ambr. Blurer, der schwab. Reformator. Stuttg., 1860. 
Th. Pressel, A. Blaurers, des schwab. Reformators, Leben and Schriften. Stuttg., 

1861. 
C. J. Cosack, Paulue Speratus' Leben und Lieder. Braunschw., 1861. 
K. Benrath, Bernardino Ochino von Siena. Lpz., 1875. 

3. The Sects of the Period of the Reformation. 

H. W. Erbkam, Gesch. der prot Secten im Zeitalter d. Reform. Hamb., 1858. 

C. Hase, das Reich der Wiedertaufer (neue Proph.,) 2d ed. Lpz., 1860. 

0. A. Cornelius, Gesch. des Munsterischen Aufruhrs. Lpz., 1855-60. 2 vols. 

F. Trechsel, die protestant. Antitrinitarier vor Faustus Socin. Heidelb., 1889-44. 

2 vols. 
H. Tollin, das Lehrsystem Mich. Seirets. GiitersL, 1876-78. 8 vols. 

4. Single Epoch* and Important Points in the History of (he Reformation. 

Reichstag zu Worms : Friedrich (in den AbhandL der Munch. Akad., 1871). 
Deutscher Bauernkrieg: Sartorius (1795), Wachsmuth (1884), Zimmennann (1841 fP. 

new ed., 1856, 8 vols.), Cornelius (1861). 
Marburger Religionsgesprach : Schmitt (Marb., 1840), Schirrmacher (Brief e u. Acten. 

Gotha, 1876). 
Reichstag zu Speier (1529): J. Ney (Hamb., 1880). 
Augsburger Reichstag (1580): Rotermund (1829), Pfaff, Fikenscher, Facias, and 

others (1830), Schirrmacher (Brief e u. Acten. Gotha, 1876). 
Religionsgesprach zu Regensburg (1541): Hergang (Cassel, 1858). 
Augsburger Interim: Hergang (Lpz., 1855), Frege (1855). 
Augsburger Religionsf rieden : Spieker (Schleiz, 1854). 

d. History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
1. Roman Catholic Church. 

F. Bungener, histoire du concUe de Trente. Par., 1847 ; 2d ed., 1850. 2 vols. Eng- 
lish ed. Edinb., 1854. 

J. T. L. Danz, Geschichte dee Tridentin. Concils. Jena, 1846. 

Th. Sickel, zur Geshichte des Concils yon Trient (1559-68). Actenstucke aus oster- 
reichischen Archiven. 8 parts. Wien, 1870-72. 

L. Maynier, etude histor. sur le concile de Trente. 1st part Par., 1874. 

J. J. Dollinger, Berichte u. Tagebb. zur Gesch. des Cone, von Tr. NordL, 1876. 
A. Theiner published the Authentic Transactions of the Council of Trent of An- 
gelo Massarelli (Agram u. Leipz., 1874. 2 torn. fol.). 

*L. Ranke, die rom. Papste ihre Kirche u. ihr Staat im 16. u. 17. Jahrh. BerL, 1834- 
86. 3 vols. 6th ed. Lpz., 1874. Translated by Sarah Austin. 4th ed. 3 vols. 
Lond., 1866. 

E. Zirngiebl, Studien uber das Institut der Gesellschaft Jesu. Lpz., 1870. 

f J. Huber, der Jesuitenorden, eta Berl., 1873. 

Spuller, Ignace de Loyola et la compagnie de Jesus. Par., 1876. 

J. Lorenz, Siztus V.-u. seine Zeit. Mainz, 1852. 

C. Ignazio, Innocenzo X. e la sua corte. Rom., 1878. 

A t. Hubner, Sixtus V. (Par., 1870. 8 vols.) Germ. Lpz., 1871. 2 Tola. 

C. E. Scharling, Michael Molinos. (From the Danish.) Gotha, 1855. 
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*H. Reuchlin, Geschichte von Port-Royal. Hamb., 1889-44. 2 vols. 

Pascals Leben und der Geist seiner Schriften. Stuttg., 1840. 

G. Dreydorff, Pascal, sein Leben und seine Kampfe. Lpz., 1870. 

Th. W. Ecklin, Blaise Pascal, ein Zeuge der Wahrheit Basel, 1870. 

H. Heppe, Gesch. der quietistischen Mystik in der kath. Kirche. Berl., 1875. 

Fuzet, lea Jansenistes du 17. siecle, leur histoire et leur dernier historien, M. Ste 

Beuve. Par., 1877. 
Wunderlich, Fenelon, Ersbisch. v. Cambrai. Hamb., 1878. 

2. Protestant Church. 
A. Tboluck, der Geist der luther. Theologen Wittenbergs im Verlauf des 17. Jahrh. 

Hamb. a. Gotha, 1852. 
Vorgeschichte des Rationalismus. Halle, 1858 f. 2 vols. (Vol. 1 : Das akadem. 

Leben des 17. Jahrh. mit besond. Beziehung auf die protest-theolog. Facultaten 

Deutschlands. Vol. 2 : Die akadem. Geschichte der deutschen, skandinav., nieder- 

lftnd., and schweiz. hohen Schulen.) 
Lebenszeugen der luther. Kirche aus alien Standen vor und wahrend der Zeit 

des dreissigjahrigen Krieges. Berl., 1859. 

Gesch. des Rationalismus. 1st part (Gesch. des Pietismus). Berl., 1865. 

K. R. Hagenbach, der ev. Protestantism, in s. Verhaitn. zum Katholicism. im 16. u. 

17. Jahrh. Part 1: Die Zeiten vor dem 80 jahr. Krieg. Part 2: Der 80 jahr. 

Krieg. u. die Folgezeit bis zu Ende des 17. Jahrh. 3d ed. Lpz., 1870 f. 
J. C. Morikofer, J. J. Breitinger u. Zurich. Lpz., 1873. 
O. Krabbe, David Chrytraus. Rostock, 1870. 

C. A. Wiikens, Tilem. Hesshusius, e. Streittheolog der Lutherskirche. Lpz., 1860. 
A. Peip, Jakob Bohme, der deutsche Philosoph. Hamb., 1862. 
Ch. Scharling, Jac. Bdhme's Theosophie (Danish). Kopenh., 1879. 

E. L. Th. Henke, Georg Calixtus und seine Zeit. Part 1 (Die Univers. Helmstadt 
im 16. Jahrh.), Halle, 1838. Parts 2-4, 1858-60. 

Kasper Peucer u. Nicolaus Grell. Marb., 1865. 

F. Brandes, der Kanzler Grell, ein Opfer des Orthodoxismus. Lpz., 1873. 
W. Hossbach, Joh. Valentin Andrea und sein Zeitalter. BerL, 1819. 

J. Vial, Balthasar Schuppius, ein Vorlaufer Speners. Mainz, 1857. — E. Oelze, B. 

Schuppius. Hamb., 1868. 
W. Hossbach, Phil. Jac. Spener und seine Zeit. BerL, 1828. 2 vols. 3d ed. 4 by G. 

Schweder, 1861. 
H. G. F. Guericke, A. H. Francke. Halle, 1827. 

G. Kramer, neue Beitrr. zur Gesch. A. H. Francke's. Halle, 1875 f. 
G. Droysen, Gustav Adolph. 2 vols. Lpz., 1868-70. 

a. History of ths EioHrairrH and Ninstkenth Centitrie8. 

1. General. 

K. R. Hagenbach, die Kirche des 18. und 19. Jahrh. (Vorlesungen vols. 6, 7.) 4th ed. 

Lpz., 1871, 1872. English and American ed., translated by John F. Hurst. 2 vols. 

Loud, and N. T., 1869. 
K. F. A. Kahnis, der innere Gang des deutschen Protestantismus seit Mitte des vorigen 

Jahrh. Lpz., 1854. 8d ed. (2 vols.) 1874. English ed., Lond., 1855. 
C. Schwarz, zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie. Lpz., 1856. 4th ed., 1869. 
T. Wangemann, sieben Biicher Preussischer Kirchengeschichte ; eine aktenmassige 

Darstellung des Kampfes um die lutherische Kirche im 19. Jahrh. BerL, 1859-61. 

8 vols. 
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*F. Nippold, Handb. der neuesten Kirchengesch. seit der Restauration von 1814. 

2d ed. Elberf., 1867. 
H. Schmid, Geschichte der katholischen Kirche Deutschlands von der Mitte des 18. 

Jahrh. bis in die Gegenwart. Miinchen, 1872. 
J. Bertrand, le pontifical de Pie VL Par., 1876. 2 vols. 
On the newest papal history, comp. the Biographies of Pius IX, by Villefranche 

(Lyon, 1876); J. G. Shea (English, N. Y., 1877); Gillet (French, Munster, 1877); 

de Bossy (Par., 1878) ; L. Wappmannsperger (Regensb., 1878) ; and die Leo's XHL, 

by A. Chaulieu (Par., 1878). 
0. Mejer, zur Geschichte der romiscb-deutschen Frage. Part 1: Deutscher Stut 

und romisch-kathol Kirche von der letzen Beichszeit bis zum Wiener Coo- 

grease. Rostock, 1871. Part 2: Die bayer. Concordatsverhandlung. Rostock, 

1872. 

F. Brandes, Gesch. der kirchlichen Politik des Hauses Brandenburg. (Vol. 1 : Gesch. 

der evangel. Union in Preussen.) Gotha, 1872 ff. 2 vols. 
f H. Rolfu8, Kirchengeschicbtliches in chronolog. Reihenfolge (since 1869). Mainz, 

1877-79. 
Allgem. kirchL Chronik, founded by K. Matthes, continued by H. Schultze, now by 

0. Stichart Hamb., 1855 ff. 
Evang. Kirchen-Chronik. Lpz., 1868 ff. 

2. Biographies. » 

M. v. Engelhardt, Valent. Ernst Loscher. Dorp, 1858. 2d ed. Stuttg., 1856. 
J. Cb. F. Burk, Joh. Alb. Bengels Leben und Werken. 2d ed. Stuttg., 1832. 
0. Wachter, Joh. Alb. Bengels Lebensabriss. Stuttg., 1865. 
C. A. Auberlen, die Theosophie F. C. Oetingers. Tub., 1847. 2d ed., 1869. 
Cramp, Gesch. des Baptismus bis zum Schluss des 18. Jahrh. German, by J. Balmer. 

Hamb., 1878. 
K. A. Yarnhagen v. Ense, Leben des Graf en v. Zinzendorf. Berl., 1880. 
L. C. v. Schrautenbach, der Graf von Zinzendorf und die Briidergemeinde seiner Zeit 

Gnadau, 1851. 2d ed., 1872. 
J. F. Schroder, der Graf Zinzendorf und Herrnhut, oder Geschichte der Bruderunitit 

bis auf die neueste Zeit Nordh., 1857. 2d ed., Lpz., 1868. 

G. Burckhardt, Zinzendorf und die Briidergemeinde. Gotha, 1866. 
H. Plitt, Zinzendorfs Theologie. Gotha, 1869 ff. 3 vols. 

E. W. Groger, Gesch. der erneuerten Bruderkirche. Gnadau, 1852-54. 3 vote. 

K. C. G. Schmidt, des Johannes Wesley Leben und Werken. Halle, 1849. 

L. S. Jacoby, Handbuch des Methodismus, enth. die Geschichte, Lehre, etc, deaselben. 

Bremen, 1853. 3d ed., 1871. 
J. Jiingst, der Method, in Deutschland. 2d ed. Gotha, 1877^ 
V. Verlaque, histoire du card, du Fleury. Par., 1879. 
G. Y. Lechler, Geschichte des engl. Deismus. Stuttg., 1841. 
L. Noack, die Freidenker in der Religion. Bern, 1858-55. 8 vols. (Vol. 1: die 

engL ; Yol. 2 : die franzos. Deisten ; Yol. 8 : die deutsche Aufklarung.) 
A. Pichler, die Theologie des Leibnitz. 2 vols. Miinchen, 1869, 1870. 
G. Schwarz, G. Ephr. Leasing als Theolog. Halle, 1854. 
G. Rope, Joh. Melchior Goeze. Eine Rettung. Hamb., 1860. 
O. Thelemann, Fr. Ad. Lampe. Sein Leben u. s. Theologie. Bielef., 1868. 
*F. W. Bodemann, Joh. Caspar Lavater. Gotha, 1856. (Comp. the biographies under 

Practical Theology.) 
A Werner, Herder als Theologe. Berl., 1871. 
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C. H. Gildemeister, Joh. Georg Hamanns, des Magus in Norden, Leben and Schriften. 

6 vols. Gotha, 1857-78. 2d ed., 1875 if. Idem: Hamann-Studlen. Gotha, 1874. 
A. DisselhofF, Wegweiser zu Joh. Georg Hamann. Elberf., 1870. 
M. Petri, Hamanns Schriften im Zusammenh. seines Lebens erl. Hann., 1872-74. 

4 vols. 
G. Poel, Joh. G. Hamann, etc. Hamb., 1874-76. 2 vols. (Vol. 1 : Das Leben ; 

Vol. 2: Die Schriften.) 
G. Monckeberg, Matthias Claudius (Gallerie Hamburgischer Theologen, vol. 6). Hamb., 

1869. 
R. A. v. Reichlin-Meldegg, H. E. G. Paulas und seine Zeit ; nach dessen literar. Nach- 

lasse, etc. Stuttg., 1853. 2 vols. 

D. Schenkel, F. Schleiermacher. Bin Lebens- a. Charakterbild. Elberf., 1868. 
W. Dillthey, Leben Schleiermachers. Vol. 1. Berl., 1870. 

W. Bender, Schleiermachers Theologie. 2 vols. Nordl., 1876-78. 

G. Palmer, die Gemeinschaften und Sekten Wurttembergs, pub. by Jetter. Tub., 1877. 

8. History of Christian Life and Later Mysticism. 
* Max Gobel, Geschichte des christlichen Lebens in der rheinsch-westphalischen evan- 

gelischen Kirche. Goblenz, 1849-60. 8 vols. 2d ed., 1862 f. 
H. Heppe, Gesch. Pietismiis u. der Mystik in der reform. Kirche, nam. der Nieder- 

lande. Leiden, 1879. 
Jul. Hamberger, Stimmen aus dem Heiligthum der christlichen Mystik und Theoso- 

phief Stuttg., 1857. 2 vols. 

4. History of Later Council*, and the Vatican Council. 

Acta et decreta sacrorum conciliorum recentiorum. Collectio Lacensis (by the Jes- 
uits at Maria Laach). Frib., 1871-79. V tomi (I : The Councils of the Catholic 
Bishops of the Latin ritus, and II : Of the Oriental Bishops, 1682-1789 ; III: The 
American and English ; IV : The French ; V : The German, Hungarian, and Dutch 
Councils of 1789-1869). 

Acta et decreta concilii Vaticani. Frib., 1871. 

Decreta et canones s. et cecum, concilii Vatic. Regensb., 1875 (likewise Latin and 
German). 

E. Friedberg, Sammlung der Aktenstiicke zum ersten vatikan. Concil mit einem Grund- 

risse der Gesch. desselben. Tub., 1871 f. 
J. Friedrich, Tagebuch. Wahrend des vatik. Concils gefiihrt. Nordl., 1871. 2d ed., 

1873. 

Gesch.' des vatik. Concils. Bonn, 1877. 

T. Frommann, Geschichte und Kritik des vatikanischen Concils. Gotha, 1873. 

E. de Pressens^, le Concile du Vatican, son histoire et ses consequences politiques et 

religieuses. Par., 1872. (American ed., translated by Rev. George Prentice. 

N. Y., 1870.) 
f E. Cecconi, Geschichte der allgem. Kirchenversammlungen im Vatican. German by 

Molitor. Regensb., 1873. 
f Manning, die wahre Gesch. des vatic. Concils. German by W. Bender. Berl, 1877. 

Spicxal History or the Church and Reformation in Individual Countries. 
Germany : 

F. W. Rettberg, Kirchengesch. Deutscblands. G6tt., 1846-48. 2 vols. (Incomplete.) 
W. Krafft, Kirchengesch. der german. Volker. Berl., 1854. 

H. Heppe, Entstehung, Klmpfe und Untergang evangel. Gemeinden in Deutschland. 
Wiesb., 1862. 
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J. Friedrioh, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Vol. 1 : Die Rdmerzeit VoL 2 : Me- 
rovingerzeit. Bamberg, 1867-69. 

Switzerland : 

J. J. Hottinger, helvetische Kirchengesch. (Ziir., 1708 if.;) edit, by L. Wire and M. 
Kirchhofer. Ziir., 1808-19. 5 vols. 

A. Ruchat, histoire de la reformation de la Suisse. Gen., 1727 f. Nyon, 1835-48. 
7 vols. 

E. F. Gelpke, Kirchengeschichte der Schweiz unter der Romer-, Burgunder und Ale- 
mannenherrschaft Bern, 1856-61. 2 vols. 

die christliche Sagengeschichte der Schweiz. Bern, 1862. 

H. Bullingers Reformationsgeschichte nach dem Autographon, published by J. Hot- 
tinger and J. Vogeli. Frauenf., 1838-40. 8 vols. 

* J. C. Morikofer, Bilder aus dem kirchl. Leben der Schweiz. Lpz., 1864. 

France: 
G. Weber, geschichtl. Darstellung des Calvinismus in Genf. u. Frankreich bis nr 

Aufhebung des Edicts von Nantes. Heidelb., 1836. 
Die protestantische Kirche Frankreich von 1787-1846. Pub. by J. C. L. Gieseler. 

Lpz., 1848. 2 vols. 
L. Ranke, franzos. Gesch. vornehml. im 16. u. 17. Jahrh. Stuttg., 1852-61. 5 vols. 
G. de Felice, histoire des Protestants de France, depuis l'origine de la reformation 

jusqu'au temps present. 6th ed. Toulouse, 1867. English ed., Lond. and K. Y., 

1853. 
A. Coquerel, histoire des eglises du desert. Par., 1841 f. 2 vols. (German, ed. by 

G. Schilling. Stuttg., 1846.) 
Nap. Payrat, histoire des pasteurs du de*sert, depuis la revocation de l'&lit de Nantes 

jusqu'a- la revolution francaise. Par., 1842. 
*Eug. et Em. Haag, la France protestante ou vies des protestants francais. Par., 

1853-1860. 10 vols. 
Ch. Weiss, hist, des re?ugies protestants d€ France depuis la revocation de Vedtt de 

Nantes jusqu'a nos jours. Par., 1852. 2 vols. English ed., Lond., 1854. 
W. G. Soldan, Gesch. des Protestant in Frankr. (to 1574.) Lpz., 1855. 2 vols. 
C. Drion, hist, chronolog. de l'eglise protestante de France (to 1685). Strasb., 1855. 

2 vols. 
G. Stahelin, der Uebertritt K5nig Heinrichs IV. v. Frankreich zur rSmisch-kathoL 

Kirche. Basel, 1856. 2d ed., 1862. 
G. v. Polenz, Gesch. des franz. Calvinismas bis 1789 (from 1629). Gotha, 1867-69. 

5 vols. 
T. W. Rohrich, Mittheilungen aus der Geschichte der evangel. Kirche des Elsassea. 

Strasb., 1855. 3 vols. 
L. Buch, 20 vorles. iiber d. Gesch. der Ref. in Frankreich. Brem., 1860. 
E. de Pressense*, l'eglise et la revolution francaise. Par., 1864. 
W. Mangold, Bilder aus Frankreich. Vier kirchengesch. Vorles. Marb., 1869. 
Correspondance des ref ormateurs dans les pays de langue francaise recuefllie, etc, par 

A. L. Herminjard. Gen., 1867-72. 4 vols. 
J. P. Hugues, histoire de la restauration du protestantisme en France au 18. siede. 

Par., 1872. 2 vols. 

Great Britain: 
K. F. Staudlin, allgem. Kirchengesch. von Grossbritaimien. Gott, 1819. 2 vols. 
G. Weber, Gesch. der akathol. Kirchen u. Secten von Grossbrit. Lpz., 1845-53. 2 vols. 
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JL c. Walcott, Scoti Monasticon: the ancient Church of Scotland. Lond., 1874. 
Merle d'Aubigne, trois siecles de lutte en Ecosse. Geneve, 1850. (German: Die 

schott Kirche in ihrem 800 jahr. Kampfe, by 0. Fiebig. Lpz., 1851.) 
K. G. <f. Rudloff, Geschichte der Reformation in Schottland. BerL h 1847-49. 2 vole. 

Newed., 1854. 
*H. Weingarten, die Revolutionskirchen Englands. Lpz., 1868. 
J. K5stlin, die schott Kirche, ihr inneres Leben u. ihr Verhaltniss zum Staat von d. 

Reform, bis auf d. Gegenw. Haznb., 1852. 
f C. J. Greith, Geschichte der altirischen Kirche und ihrer Verbindung mit Rom, 

Gallien, und Allemannien. Freib., 1867. 

Netherlands : 
H. J. Royaards, geschiedenis van het Christendom in Nederland. Utr., 1849-53. 2 vols. 
Moll, Kerkgeschiedenis van Nederland vor de Hervorming. Arahem, 1867. 
F. Nippold, die altkatholische Kirche des Erzbisthums Utrecht Heidelb., 1872. 
die rom- kathol. Kirche im Kdnigr. der NiederL Lpz., 1877. 

Scandinavia : 
Maurer (see above, History of Propagation of the Church). 
F. Hunter, Kirchengesch. von Danemark u. Norwegen. Lpz., * 825-83. 8 parts. 
H. Reuterdahl, Gesch. der schwedischen Kirche ; translated from the Swed. by Th. 
Mayerhoff. 1st part Berl., 1887 (Introduction, and Life of Ansgar). 

E. Tegner, die Kirche Schwedens in den beidenletzten Jahrzehnten. From the Swed- 

ish by G. Mohnike. Strals., 1837. 

Russia : 
Ph. Strahl, Geschichte der russischen Kirche. Halle, 1880. 

Beitrage zur russischen Kirchengeschichte. Halle, 1827. 

A. Murawieff, Gesch. der russ. Kirche. Karlsr., 1857. 

H. Dalton, Geschichte der reformirten Kirche in Russland. Gotha, 1865. 

Philaret, Geschichte der Kirche Russlands, translated by Blumenthal. Frankf., 1872. 

2 parts. 
Basarow, die russ. orthod. Kirche. Stuttg., 1878. 

F. Hunnius, die evang.-luther. Kirche. Russlands. Lpz., 1877. 

Lescoeur, Teglise cathol. en Pologne (1772-1875). 2d ed. Par., 1876. 2 vols. 

Italy: 
D. Erdmann, die Reform, u. ihre Martyrer in Italien. Berl., 1855. 2d ed., 1876. 

Spain: 
P. Gams, die Kirchengesch. von Spanien. Regensb., 1862-69. 8 vols, in 6 parts. 
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Individual German countries have been described. We recall the labours of 
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V. 
MODERN PERIOD. 

John H. Blunt, A Key to the Knowledge of Church History (Modern). Lond., 1872. 
Etienne Chastel, Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. A Religious and Philosophic 
Surrey of the Immediate Past, according to the Spirit of Jesus. Translated by 
• J. R. Beard. Lond., 1874. 
Henry Stebbing, History of the Christian Church. 2 vols. Lond., 1850. n 

section xm. 

AUXILIARY SCIENCES. 

The auxiliaries to Church History are : 
I. Material. 

I. A knowledge of the general history of the world, more par- 
ticularly as connected with the general history of religion ; of phi- 
losophy and the sciences ; and of art, especially Christian art. 

9. The Geography of the Church. 
3. The Chronology of the Church. 

II. Instrumental. 

1. Acquaintance with the languages necessary for the study of 
sources. This is Ecclesiastical Philology. 

2. The antiquarian skill needed for judging of the value of sources, 

monuments, and documents. This we call Church Diplomatics. 

i 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

The importance of familiarity with the general history of 
the world will be apparent without discussion. Not only does 
church history, as an integral part of the history of the world and 
the human race, assume the latter, but the two often intimate reia- 
pass over into each other to some extent, as, for in- ^"J^JS 
stance, in the Middle Ages. Hence, in this special field, history, 
non-theological and theological writers find a common ground. 1 
Nor may we forget that the history of Christianity, which certainly 
should not be lost sight of in the history of the Church, covers a 
larger surface than church history itself. To oppose the history of 
the world to the latter, as being merely profane history, would be 
to commit serious error. "This is a mode of judging," says Rothe, 
" in connexion with which the Christian element in history will in- 
evitably appear to become more and more exhausted as time goes 

1 We cite, in illustration, Raumer's Gesch. d. Hohenstaufen, and similar works. 
An acquaintance with the literature of general history is taken for granted. Comp. 
Giaseler, Church History, vol. i, p. 19, notes. 
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on, and the history of the Christian worl4 becomes the history of 
the self-effected dissolution of Christianity, according to a view 
that has now become popular." l 

Nor may the ecclesiastical historian disregard the history of other 
religions, among which the history of the Israelites is most nearly 
related to Christianity, so that Old Testament history becomes at 
this point an auxiliary to church history. Not only did the arrange- 
ments of the early Church grow out of the later organization of the 
Jewish synagogues, but the whole of the Middle Ages presents to 
view, in certain aspects, a repetition of Israelitish history, such as, 
the hierarchy, the temple service, the Levitical institution, the unify- 
ing of Church and State, intolerance, and the parallel between David 
Mohammedan- an< * Charlemagne. The history of Mohammedanism is 
tem - important for a proper conception of the Spanish, and 

also of the Greek and later Oriental, churches, as well as for the 
Crusades. But Hellenism and Paganism should also arrest the 
attention of the church historian. For the peculiarities of Christi- 
anity, whose historical development he is to describe, can only be 
recognized by contrast with non-Christian institutions. The signifi- 
cance of Christianity in universal history cannot be scientifically un- 
Need of knowl- derstood without acquaintance with the ancient world 

^twortdaad and its rel5 g ions - ' Nor does the fact that tne delinea- 
te faitbs. tion of church history in general will connect itself 
with descriptions of the religious state of the ancient world, consti- 
tute the only important feature. For the missionary history of 
every country will always embrace the two leading elements of a 
description of what previously existed, and a statement of what 
subsequently took its place. The material for "religious history 
will, consequently, increase in quantity in proportion as the contin- 
ued expansion of Christianity provides a constant supply of new 
material for church history. 
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1 Rothe, Denatte filler d. Prot. Veretn, In Schenkel's 2eitschr., vol. v, p. 802. Whether church 
history is to pass over Into the history of the world, "since the stream (of Christianity) has 
k formed a new bed, namely the civil and moral, into which it now courses from its temporary 
channel, the ecclesiastical/' is a different question, which we leave untouched for the present. 
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1 On toe Religious History of the Israelites, see above. « • 
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J. G. Rhode, die heilige Sage und das gesammte Religionssystem der alten Baktrer, 
Meder u. Perser oder des Zendvolks. Frankf. a. M., 1820. 

*F. Spiegel, A vesta, die heiligen Schriften der Parsen. TransL from original text. 
Lpz., 1852-68. 8 vols. 

J. C. Kroger, Abriss einer vergleichenden Darstellung der Indisch-Pereischen und 
Chinesischen Religionssysteme. Eial., 1842. 

*G. Lassen, indische Altersthumskunde. Bonn, 1844-62. 4 vols. 2d ed., vol. 1, 
1867. 

Th. Benfey, Art. "Indien" in Ersch und Grubers Encyklop. 2d sect., voL 17. 

Wollheim da Fonseca, Hythologie des alten Indiens. Berl., 1857-60. 

*G. F. Eoppen, die Religion des Buddha. 2 vols. BerL, 1857-59. 

W. Wassiljew, der Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Geschichte, und Literatur. Transl. 
from the Russian. Lpz., 1860. 

Barthelemy St. Hilaire, Bouddha et sa Religion. 2d ed. Par., 1862. 

•R. Lechler, acht Yorlesungen iiber China. Basel, 1861. 

Plath, die Religion und der Cultus der alten Chinesen (Abhandlungen der Munchener 
Akademie. Vol. ix, 1863). 

Confucius und seiner Schiiler Leben und Lehren (Abhandlungen der Munchener 

Akademie. Vol. ix ff., 1867 ff.). 

*P. Wurm, Geschichte der indischen Religion. Basel, 1874. 

L. Carre, l'ancien orient, Etudes histor., religieuses et philosophiques. VoL 1, Pales- 
tine. Par., 1875. 

* E. L. Fischer, Heidenth. und Offenbarung, Studien uber die Veriihrungspunkte der 

altesten hi. Schriften der Inder, Perser, etc., mit der BibeL Mainz, 1878. 

* W. Baudissin, Studien zur semit Rel.-geschichte. Lpz., 1876-78. 2 parts. 

[The following works are an attempt to attribute the Old Testament religion to 
imaginative and mythological sources : J. Grill (die Erzvater der Menschheit Lpz., 
1875), M. Schultze (Hdb. der ebr. Mythol. Nordh., 1876), J. Goldziher (derMythos 
bei den Hebraern. Lpz., 1876), J. Popper (der Urspr. des Monotheismus. BerL, 
1879).] 

5. On Mohammedanism. 

A. Geiger, was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthum aufgenommen? Bonn, 1838. 

G. Weil, Mohammed der Prophet ; sein Leben und seine Lehre. Stuttg., 1848. 
historisch-krit. Einleitg. in den Koran. Bielef., 1844. 2d ed., 1878. 

J. J. Dollinger, Muhammeds Religion nach ihrer innern Entwicklung und ihrem Sin- 

flusse auf das Leben der Volker. Regensb., 1838. 
C. F. Gerock, Versuch einer Christologie des Koran. Hamb., 1889. 
*A. Sprenger, das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed. Berl., 1861-65. 3 vols. 
# Th. Noldecke, das Leben Muhammeds popuL dargest. Hann., 1868. 
— •- Gesch. des Qorans. Gott., 1860. 
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Das Leben Muhammeds, nach Muhammed Ibn Ishak, prepared by Abd el-Malik Ibn 
Hisch&m, translated from the Arabic by 6. Weil. 2 vols. Stuttg., 1864. (The 
Arabic original was £ub. by F. Wiistenfeld. Gott, 1858-60. 2 vols.) 

•A. t. Kremer, Geschicbte der* herrschenden Ideen des Islams. Der Gottesbegriff, 
die Prophetie und Staatsidee. Lpz., 1868. 

M. Wolff, Muhammedan. Eschatologie. Lpz., 1872. 

G. H. Delaporte, vie de Mahomet, etc. Par., 1874. 

H. Vambery, der Islam im 19. Jahrh. Lpz., 1875. 

M. Luttke, der Islam u. seine Volker. Gutersl., 1878. 

Germ, translations of the Koran by Boysen (1778), Wahl (1828), L. UUmann (1840; 
5th ed., 1865); French translation by M. Easimirskl (Par., 1852 u. o.); Eng. trans- 
lation by G. Sale (Lond.), and by J. M. Rodwell (2d ed., Lond., 1876) ; J. la Beame, 
le Koran analyse, eta, Par., 1878. 

6. On America. 
*J. G. Muller, Gesch. der amerikan. Urreligionen. Basel, 1855. 2d ed., 1867. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

I I. GENERAL. 

6. Baring-Gould, Origin and Development of Religious Belief. 2 vols. N. Y., 1878. 
J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. Boston, 1871. 

F. P. Cobbe, Prehistoric Religion. Religions of the World, etc. (In Darwinism, in 
Morals, and other Essays.) Lond., 1872. 

B. F. Cocker, Christianity and Greek Philosophy. N. Y., 1875. 

M. D. Conway, Sacred Anthology : Book of Ethnical Scriptures. N. Y., 1875. 
S. F. Dunlap, Vestiges of the Spirit History of Man. N. Y., 1858. 

G. W. Faber, Origin of Pagan Idolatry. 8 vols. Lond., 1816. 

E. S. F. Ffoulkes, Christendom's Divisions. 2 vols. Lond., 1865-67. 
J. Gardner, The Faiths of the World. 2 vols. Edinb., 1858-60. 

J. T. Goodsir, Seven Homilies on Ethnic Inspiration. Lond., 1871. 

C. Hardwick, Christ and other Masters. 4th ed. Lond., 1875. 

S. Johnson, Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion. Boston, 1872. 
R. W. Mackay, Progress of the Intellect, as exemplified in the Religious Development 
of the Greeks and Hebrews. 2 vols. Lond., 1850. 

F. D. Maurice, The Religions of the World and their Relations to Christianity. Lond., 

1876. 
J. C. Moffat, A Comparative History of Religions. 2 vols. N. Y., 1874. 

F. Max Muller, Lectures on the Science of Religion, with a Paper on Buddhist Nihil- 

ism, and a Translation of the Dhammapada; or "Path of Virtue." N. Y., 1877. 

Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions 

of India (Hibbert Lectures). N. Y., 1879. 

G. Rawlinson, The Contrasts of Christianity with Heathen and Jewish Systems. Lond. 
The Origin of Nations. N. Y., 1881. 

D. T. W. Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion. Lond., 1882. 

E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture : Researches into the Development of Mythology, Phi- 
losophy, Religion, Language, Art, and Custom. 2 vols. N. Y., 1877. 

A. Vinet, Vital Christianity : Essays and Discourses on the Religions of Man and the 
Religion of God. Edinb., 1851. 

W. D. Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Stories. The Veda ; The A vesta ; The Sci- 
ence of Language. N. Y., 1873. 
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II. MOHAMMEDANISM. 

J. M. Arnold, The Koran and the Bible; or, Islam and Christianity. Loud., 1866. 

E. Deutsch, Islam. (Literary Remains, pp. 59-134.) Lond., 1874. 

£. F. Fiske, The Respective Peculiarities in Creeds of the Mohammedan and the 

Hindoo. Camb., 1850. 
J. B. Macbride, Mohammedan Religion Explained. Lond., 1857. 

F. A. Neale, Islamism : its Rise and Progress ; or, the Present and Past Condition of 

the Turks. 2 vols. Lond., 1854. 
W. G. Palgrave, Essays on Eastern Questions. Lond., 1872. 
& Sekles, The Poetry of the Talmud. N. Y., 1880. 
R. B. Smith, Mohammed and Mohammedanism. Lond., 1874. 
W. C. Taylor, History of Mohammedanism and its Sects. Lond., 1851. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Christianity came into relation with the ancient systems of phi- 
losophy as with the ancient religions. It brought with it no new 
philosophy, indeed, though many philosophically cultured Christians, 
such as Justin Martyr, believed it did ; but its contents presented 
themselves at once to philosophic thought as an object of specula- 
tion. Hence arose the influence of Platonism and Aristotelianiszn. 
As, during the Middle Ages, the external history of the Church coin- 
cides with that of the world and of nations, so the theology of the 
Church and the philosophy of individual thinkers interpenetrate 
each other in scholasticism. The most recent phenomena in the 
territory of the theological world, moreover, are utterly incompre- 
hensible without a familiar acquaintance with the immense revolu- 
tion in philosophical ideas that has taken place since the beginning 
of the last century. No person will, accordingly, be likely to ques- 
tion the importance of a knowledge of the history of philosophy in 
this connexion. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

J. Brucker, Historia critica philosophiae. Lips., 1741-44. 5 Tola. 2d ed. f 1766, 
1767. 6 vols. 

D. Tiedemann, Geist der speculativen Philosophie. Marb., 1791-97. 7 vols. 
J. G. Buhle, Lehrb. der Gesch. der Philosophie. Gott., 1796-1804. 8 vols. 

Gesch. der neueren Philosophie seit der Epoche der Wiederheratellimg der Wis- 

senschaften. Gott., 1800-5. 6 vols. 
W. G. Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie. Lpt, 1798-1819. 11 vols. £ng. 

abridg. by Johnson. Lond., 1852. 
*H. Hitter, Gesch. der Philosophie. Hamb., 1829-58. 12 vols. 2d ed. of vols. 1-3. 

1836 ff. 

E. Reinhold, Handb. der allg. Gesch. der Philosophie. Gotha, 1828 ff. 8 vols. 
V. Cousin, cours d'histoire de la philosophie. Par., 1840 ff. 8 vols. 

J. G. Mussmann, Grandriss der allgem. Geschichte der christl. Philosophie mit b»> 
sonderer Rucksicht auf die christliche Theologie. Halle, 1830. 
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*L. Preller (und H. Hitter), Historia philosophiae graecae et romanae ex fontium 
locis contexta. Hamb., 1888. 6th ed., Gotha, 1878. 

H. M. Chalybaus, histor. Entwickelung der spectulativen Philosophie von Kant bis 
Hegel. Dread., 1889. Eng. transl. by A. Tulk. Andover, 1854. 

H. C. W. Sigwart, Gesch. der Philosophic vom allgemein wissenschaftl. und geschichU. 
Standpunkte. Stuttg., 1844. 8 vols. 

C. L. Michelet, Gesoh. der Philos. von Kant bis Hegel. Berl., 1887 f. 2 vols. 

J. E. Erdmann, Verauch einer wissenschaftl. Darstellung der Gesch. der neueren Phi- 
losophie. 8 vols, in 6 parts. Lpz., 1834-63. 

C. A. Brandis, Handb. der Gesch. der griech-rom. Philosophie. Berl., 1885-66. 3 vols. 

*A Schwegler, Gesch. der Philos. im Umriss. Stuttg., 1848. Eng. transL by J.,H. 
Seelye. N. Y., 1856. 

K. Fortlage, genetische Geschichte der Philosophie seit Kant. Lpz., 1852. 

K. Fischer, Geschichte der neueren Philosophie. Mannh. (Heidelb.), 1854-77. 6 vols. 
<I, 1 in 3d ed, Munch., 1878; I-IV, in 2d ed., Heidelb., 1865.) 

E. Zeller, die Philosophie der Griechen. Tub., 1844-52. 8 vols. (Vol. I, in 4th ed. 

lpz., 1877; II, in 8d ed., 1875-79; III, in 2d ed., 1865.) 

Gesch. der deutschen Philos. seit Leibnitz. (1878.) 2d ed., Munch., 1875. 

L. Noack, Gesch. der Philosophie in gedrangter Uebersicht. Weim., 1858. 

L. Striimpell, Gesch. der Philosophie der Griechen. Lpz., 1854-61. 2 vols. 

# F. Ueberweg, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philos. von Thales bis auf die Gegegenwart. 

8 vols. Berl., 1868-66. Vols. I, II, 6th ed. by M. Heinze, 1876 f. ; IH, 4th ed. 

by Rcicke, 1875. American ed. by H. B. Smith and President Porter (of Tale). 
J. G. Erdmann, Grundriss d. Gesch. der Philos. 2 vols. Berl., 1876. 3d ed., 1878. 

F. Schmidt, Grundr. d. Gesch. d. Phil, von Thales bis Schopenhauer. Erl., 1867. 

E. Hermann, Geschichte der Phil, in pragmatischer Behandlung. Lpz., 1867. 

•J. H. Scbolten, Gesch. der Religion u. Phil. From the Dutch by Redepenning. 

Elberf., 1868. 
Du Bois-Reymond, fiber die Grenzen des Naturorkennens. Lpz., 1872. 4th ed., 

1876. 
fStdckl, Lehrb. der Gesch. der Philos. 4th ed. Mainz, 1676. 

F. Harms, die Philosophie seit Kant Berl., 1876. 

R. Eucken, Gesch. u. Kritik der GrundbegrilFe der Gegenwart Lpz., 1878. 

♦F. A. Lange, Gesch. des MateriaUsmus. IserL, 1866. 3d ed., 1876 f. 2 vols. 

L. Noack, philosophie-geschichtl. Lezikon. Lpz., 1878 if. 

Later treatises on Logic: Drobisch (4th ed., Lpz., 1875), Sigwart (Tiib., 1878-78. 
2 vols.), Ueberweg (4th ed., Bonn, 1874), J. Stuart Mill (7th ed., Lond., 1868. 
2 parts). On Psychology: J. H. Lichte, (Lpz., 1872 f., 2 parts), Erdmann, (Grun- 
driss, 5th ed., Lpz., 1878 ; psycholog. Briefe, 5th ed., Lpz., 1875), Hartsen, Berl., 
1874), Fr. Brentano (1st vol., Lpz., 1874), Beneke (4th ed., Berl., 1877). 

The history of other sciences, with the whole of the history of 
literature and culture, also belongs within the Church historian's 
circle of knowledge, and should not be disregarded by him. Church 
history often derives assistance from the history of jurisprudence, 
of commerce, of war, and of medicine. A specially important aid, 
however, is found in the history of Christian art as connected with 
the history of the progress of culture. Compare Archaeology and 
liturgies. 
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GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
1. History of Culture and Literature. 

G. F. Kolb, Gesch. der Menschheit und der Cultur. Pforzh., 1843. 2d ed., 1872. 

G. Klemm, allgemeine Culturgesch. der Menschheit Lpz., 1843-52. 10 vols. 

W. Wachsmuth, allgem. Culturgeschichte. Lpz., 1850-62. S vols. 

II. Ruckert, Culturgeschichte des deutschen Tolkes in der Zeit des Uebergangs aus 
dem Heidenthum in das Christenthum. Lpz., 1858 f. 2 vols. 

G. Freytag, Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit Lpz., 1859. 4 vols. 

*J. Burckhardt, die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien. Basel, 1860. (Com p. espe- 
cially the 6th section.) 2d ed. by L. Geiger. Berl., 1877. 

*M. Carriere, die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Culturenwickelung und die Ideale 
der Menschheit. Lpz., 1868-73. 5 vols. 3d ed. of vols. 1 and 2, 1877. 

J. J. Honneger, Grundsteine einer allgemeinen Culturgeschichte der neuesten Zeit. 
Lpz., 1868-74. 5 vols. Idem: Liter, u. Cultur des 19. Jahrh. 2d ed., Lpt, 
1879. 

O. Henne am Rhyn, Kulturgesch. der neueren Zeit Lpz., 1870-72. 3 vols. 

F. v. Hellwald, Culturgesch. in ihrer naturl. Entw. Augsb., 1874. 2d ed., 1876. 

H. Rau, kulturgeschichtl. Yorlesungen. Wiesb., 1875. 

F. Lenormant, die Anfange der Cultur. (From the French.) Jena, 1875. 2 vols. 
A. v. Cremer, die Culturgesch. des Orients unter den Chalifen. 1st vol. Wien, 1876. 
J. Scherr, deutsche Kultur- und Sittengesch. Lpz., 1858. 7th ed., 1879. 

Germania. 2 Jahrtausende deutschen Lebens. Stuttg., 1876 ff. 

R. Calinich, aus d. 16. Jahrh. Culturgeschichtl. Skizzen. Hamb., 1876. 
C. Griin, Culturgesch. des 17. Jahrh. 1st vol. Lpz., 1880. 
A. von Eye, Atlas der Culturgesch. Lpz., 1875. 

J. G. T. Grasse, Lehrb. einer allgem. Literargesch. Lpz., 1887-59. 4 vols. 
W. Wackernagel, Gesch. der deutschen Literatur. Basel, 1848-66. 2d e<L, by E. 
Martin, 1877 ff. 

G. Gervinus, Gesch. der deutschen Dichtung. 5th ed. Lpz., 1871 ff. 5 vols, 

H. Gelzer, die neuere deutsche National-Liter, nach ihren ethischen u. retigiosen Ge- 

sichtspunkten. Lpz., 1847-49. 2 vols. 1st vol., 8d ed., 1858. 
A F. C. Vilmar, Gesch. der deutschen National-Literatur. 19th ed. Marb., 1879. 
A Koberstein, Grundriss der Gesch. der deutschen National-Literatur. 5th ed. Lpv 

1872 ff 5 vols. 
H. Kurz, Gesch. der deutschen Literatur mit Proben aus den Werken der vorziigUcfc 

sten Schriftsteller. Lpz., 1851 ff. 8 vols. 7th ed., 1876 f. 4 vols. 
K. Goedeke, Grundriss zur Gesch. der deutschen Dichtung. Dresd., 1859 ff. 3 vols. 
H.U. T. Hettner, Literaturgesch. des 18. Jahrh. Braunschw., 1856-70. 6 voto. 

(Deutsche Liter. 3d ed., 1879. 4 vols.) 
f G. Brugier, Gesch. der deutschen Nationally. 4th ed. Freib., 1874. 
W. Hahn, Gesch. der poet. Liter, der Deutschen. 8th ed. Berl., 1877. 
J. Scherr, allgem. Gesch. der Liter. 5th ed. Stuttg., 1875. 2 vols. 
R. Gottschall, die deutsche Nationallit. des 19. Jahrh. 4th ed. Lpz., 1875. 4 vols. 
J. Hillebrand, die Deutsche Nationallit im 18. u. 19. Jahrh. 3d ed. Gotha, 1875. 

8 vols. 
G. Brandes, die Haupstromungen der Liter, des 19. Jahrh. From the Danish by A. 

Strodtmann. Berl., 1872-76. 4 vols. 
R. Konig, deutsche Literaturgesch. Bielef., u. Lpz., 1879. 1 

1 Other writings, by Barthel, Buchner, Weber, Wolff, etc. 
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2. History or Art. 

• 

J. C. W. Augusti, Beitrage zur christl. Kunstgeschichte u. Liturgik. Lpz., 1841-46. 2 vols* 
f J. H. E. v. Wessenberg, die christl. Bilder. Constanz, 1827. 2 vols. New ed. St 

Gallen, 1845. 
C. J. v. Bunsen, die Basiliken des christl. Roma. Munchen, 1843. (Text for the 

copper plates by Gutensohn and Enapp.) 

F. Kugler, Handbuch der Gesch. der Malerei von Constant, d. Gr. bis auf die neuere 

Zeit. Berl., 1837. 3d ed., Lpz., 1867. 8 vols. English ed., by Eastlake, Head, 

and Waagen. 3 vols. Lond., 1864-60. 
Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte. Stuttg., 1841 f. 5th ed., by Lubke, 1872. 

Dazu: Atlas, Denkmaler der Eunst, etc., by E. Guhl and J. Gasper. Stuttg., 

1845 if. 2 vols. 3d ed., by Lubke u. v. Lutzow, 1874 ff. 
C. Schnaase, Gesch. der bildenden Euns^te. Dusseld., 1843-61. 7 vols. 2d ed, 

1866-79. 8 vols. 

G. Einkel, Gesch. der bildenden Eiinste bei den christl. Volkern. Bonn, 1845. 

*H. Otte, Handbuch der kirchlichen Eunstarchaologie des deutschen Mittelalters. 
Nordh., 1842. 4th ed., Lpz., 1863-68. 

F. Piper, Mythologie u. Symbolik der christl. Eunst. Weim., 1847-51. 2 parts. 

W. Liibke, Vorschule zum Studium der kirchL Eunst des deutschen Mittelalters. 

Dortm., 1852. 6th ed., Lpz., 1874. The same, Gesch. der Architektur. Lpz., 1855. 

4th ed., 1870; Grundr. der Eunstgesch. Stuttg., 1860. 8th ed., 1879. 2 vols. 

English ed., by Wheatley. Lond., 1870. 
f G. M. Dursch, Aesthetik der christL bildenden Eunst des Mittelalters in Deutsch- 

land. Tub., 1854. 
*f J. Ereuser, Eolner Dombriefe oder Beitrage zur altchristl. Eirchenbaukunst. 

BerL, 1844. 
der christliche Eirchenbau ; seine Geschichte, Symbolik, etc. Bonn, 1851. 3 

vols. Vol 1 in 2d ed. Regenab., 1860. 
A H. Springer, die Baukunst des christl. Mittelalters. Bonn, 1854. 
A. Reichensperger, Fingerzeige auf dem Gebiete der kirchlichen Eunst Lpz., 1854. 
E. Forster, Geschichte der deutschen Eunst. Lpz., 1851-60. 5 vols. 

Denkmale deutscher Baukunst, Bildnerei u. Malerei. Lpz., 1853-69. 12 vols. 

H. G. Hotho, Geschichte der christl. Malerei. Berl., 1867. 

M. Carriere, Aesthetik. 2d ed. Lpz., 1873. 2 vols. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Christenth. u. bild. Eunst Bonn, 1875. 

R. Garrucci, storia dell' arte cristiana nei primi 8 secoli della chiesa. Prato, 1875-79. 

5 vols. 
C. B. Stark, Handbuch der Archaologie der Eunst Lpz., 1878. 

G. Portig, Relig. u. Eunst in ihrem gegenseit. Verhaltniss. Iserl., 1879 f. 2 parts. 
Th. Seemann, Gesch. der bild. Eunst. Jena, 1879. 2 parts. 

Periodicals for Christian Art : 
Christliches Eunstblatt, founded by C. Gruneisen and others, now pub. by Merz u. 
Pfannschmidt Stuttg., 1858 ff. (Yearly, 12 Nos.) Organ for Christian Art, 
pub. by J. van Endert Eoln, 1851 f. 

Biographical : 
Quatremere de Quincy, histoire de la vie et des ouvrages des plus celebres architectes. 

Par., 1830. 8 vols. * Deutsch, Dannst, 1831. 2 vols. 1 
J. Meyer, allgem. Eunstlerlexicon. (2d ed. of Naglere E. lex.). Lpz., 1870 ss. 

1 The special literature Is elaborately and accurately given In Otte's work. Compare also 
liturgies. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

1. Culture and Litbraturs. 

H. T. Buckle, History of Civilization in England. 8 vols. New ed., Lond., 1878. 
J. W. Draper, A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. Revised ed. 
2 vols. N. Y., 1876. 

F. Guizot, The History of Civilization from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. Translated by William Hazlitt 4 vols. N. Y., 1859. 

W. A. Mackinnon, History of Civilization. 2 vols. Lond., 1846. 

2. Architecture and Art. 
C. L. Eastlake, History of the Gothic Revival. Lond., 1872. 

C. E. Norton, Historical Studies of Church Building in the Middle Ages. Venice, 
Siena, Florence. N. Y, 1880. 

G. A. Poole, History of Ecclesiastical Architecture in England. Lond., 1848. 

G. G. Scott, An" Essay on the History of English Church Architecture Prior to the 

Separation of England from the Roman Obedience. Lond., 1881. 
Sir G. Scott, Lectures on the Rise and Development of Mediaeval Architecture. Dins 

trated. 2 vols. Lond., 1879. 
E. Sharpe, Seven Periods of English Architecture. Lond., 1871. 
C. E. Clement, A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. N. Y., 1872. 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and their Works. 6th ed. N. Y n 

1881. 
Mrs. A. Jameson, The History of our Lord as Exemplified in Works of Art ; nUh 

that of his Types : St. John the Baptist, and other Persons of the Old and New 

Testaments. 2 vols. New ed. Lond., 1872. 

Legends of the Madonna. New ed. Lond., 1879. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. New ed. 2 vols. Lond., 1879. 

Ecclesiastical geography differs from political in the fact that 
countries are divided up according to their ecclesiastical relations. 
The Christian countries are separated from the non-Christian ; and, 
within the limits of the former, the denominational are distinguished 
from the unconfessional by boundaries, while the territory embraced 
within the limits of a single ecclesiastical organization is further 
subdivided into the politico-ecclesiastical sections covered by patri- 
archates, dioceses, parishes, and other subdivisions. The places are 
topographically distinguished — with all of which the remarkable 
facts in Church history stand connected. In studies we must con- 
nect geographical charts with historical tables. It is also proper to 
adduce ecclesiastical statistics in connexion with the geography. 
But the former, considered as the science of ecclesiastical condi- 
tions, is rather a product of Church history than an auxiliary sci- 
ence. 1 The aggregate resulting from the past is represented in the 
present. We may name the following as important works : 

1 Older works by Clericus, Spanheim, Bingham, and others ; see Gieseler (Amer. 
ed.), vol. i, pp. 16, 17. The works of St&udlin, Wiggers, and Wiltsch • see under 
Statistics. 
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Atlas antlquus sacer, ecclesiasticus et profanis, collectus ex tabulis geographicis Nic. 
Samsonis. Tabulas emendavit J. Clericus. Amst. f 1705 sq. 

A- W. Moeller, Hierographie, vide supra under Tables. 

J. E. T. Wiltsch, Atlas sacer s. ecclesiasticus. Gotha, 1843 sq. English ed., trans- 
lated by John Leitch. 2 vols. Lend., 1859. 

3. Ecclesiastical chronology is identified with chronology in gen- 
eral. The different eras are of special importance. The following 
are the best works in this department : 

J. Ch. Gatterer, Abriss d. chronologic. Gott., 1777. 

J. Ideler, Handbuch der chronologic. 2 toIs. BerL, 1825, 1826. Lehrbuch do., 

1831. 
F. Piper, Kirchenrechnung. BerL, 1841-44. 

* Brinkmann, Prakt. Handb. d. histor. Chronologic. Lpz., 184S. 

F. v. Schmoger, Grundriss d. christl. Zeit- u. Festrechnung. Halle, 1854. 
J. E. Riddle, Ecclesiastical Chronology. Lond., 1848. 

II. 1. Ecclesiastical philology. This is generally understood to 
designate the knowledge of ecclesiastical Greek and Latin, and it is 
upon this soil that the language of the Church has actually secured 
its chief development in the accumulation of ecclesiastical ideas. 
But, in reality, the language of every people to whom the Gospel 
has forced its way — and it is destined to be proclaimed in all the 
tongues of the earth — is within the range of ecclesiastical philology. 
This applies to the different Oriental languages, the speech of the 
Occident during the Middle Ages, and the modern tongues of 
Europe and other lands. To trace the ecclesiastical language of 
Germany through its development by the mystics, Luther, the piet- 
ists, and the influence of modern philosophy, would prove a serious 
task. Much remains to be done with reference to the etymology 
of German ecclesiastical terms. The best authorities are : 

J. Gp. Suicer, Thesaurus ecclesiasticus e Patribus graecis (1682). 2d ed. AmsteL, 
1728. 2 vols. f. 

G. du Fresne (du Cange), Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et inflmae Graecitatis. 
Lugd., 1688. 2 vols. f. 

Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Latinitatis (1678) ; ed. nova opera 

et stud. Monachor. ord. S. Benedicti. Par., 1733-86. 6 vols. f. New ed., by G. 

HenscheL Par., 1840 ff. 7 vols. 4. 
P. Carpentier, Glossarium novum ad scriptores medii aevi cum latinos turn galUcos. 

Par., 1766. 4 vols. 4. 
(J. G. Adelung) Glossarium mannale ad scriptores mediae et infimae Latinitatis. 

Halle, 1772-84. 6 vols. 

* G. Hoffmann, Gesch. des Eirchenlateins. 1st vol., 1st part. Bresl., 1879. 
Compare also G. L. Bauer, Glossarium Theodoreteum to Schultz's edition of Theodoret. 

(Halle, 1775); Index Latinitatis Tertullianeae (by Schiitz and Windorff) to Sem- 
ler's edition of Tertullian (Halle, 1776), and the important Indices to the larger 
and smaller editions of the same church Father by Ohler (Lpz., 1868 1). 
23 
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H. Ronsch, Itala und Vulgata. Das Sprachidiom der urchristlichen Itala und der 

katholischen Vulgata unter Berucksichtigung der rdmischen Volkasprache dnrch 

Beiepiele erlautert Marb. (Lpz.), 1869. 2d ed. f 1875. 
J. G. Scherz, Glo&sarium germanicum medii aevi ed. Oberlin. Argent, 1781-84. 

2 vols, f . 
E. G. Graff, althochdeutscher Sprachschatz. Berl., 1834-46. 6 vole. 
J. A. Schmeller, bayerisches Worterbuch. Stuttg., 1827-37. 4 vols. 2d ed., edit 

by Frommann. Munch., 1872 ff. 2 vols. 
W. Wackernagel, altdeutsches Handworterb. Basel, 1861. 
*J. and W. Grimm, deutsches Worterbuch. Lpz., 1854 ff. Continued by Heyne, 

Hildebrand, and Weigand ; completed to the letters A-F. H-K. 
*F. G. Diez, etymolog. Worterb. der roman. Sprachen. Bonn, 1855. 3d ed, 

1874. 
A von Raumer, die Einwirkung dee Christenthums auf die althochdeutsche Sprache. 

Stuttg., 1845. 

2. Diplomatics is the science of diplomas, i. e., of original docu- 
ments (bulls, briefs, letters of institution or foundation, patents, 
etc.), with which numismatics, heraldry, and sphragistics are to be 
combined. We may cite as the best late work : 

W. Wattenbach, Daa Schriftwesen im Mittelalter (Lpz., 1871. 2d ed., 1877). On 
the general works of Mabillon (2d ed., Par., 1704), Gathrer, Schoenemann, see 
Gieseler, voL i, p. 20. 

SECTION XIV. 
SEPARATE BRANCHES OF HISTORICAL TOKOLOGY. 

It is possible to separate special divisions of the life of the Church 
from the whole field included within the range of Church history, 
and consider them in their separate development. In this regard 
the history of the system of Christian teaching comes most promi- 
nently into notice under the name of the History of Doctrines, and 
as endowed with a measure of independence. The next place is 
held by Patristics and Ecclesiastical Symbolics, and upon these fol- 
lows the history of worship and of the constitution of the Church, 
under the name of Archaeology. The latter constitutes the his- 
torical basis of practical theology, the others of dogmatic. 

The possibility of according a special treatment to precisely these 
branches is not the result of accident. Dogma, constitution, and 
worship are the principal elements in the life of the Church. The 
territorial expansion of Christianity and its persecutions constitutes 
the trunk from which these branches rise. It is, of course, possi- 
ble to consider the trunk itself alone. But it would result in fur- 
nishing but a barren picture so long as we look only to territorial 
extension and limitations. The History of Missions has, likewise, 
received separate treatment. But this will, whenever it is treated 
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forcibly, itself expand into Church history in its earliest periods, 
inasmuch as the object must be to show how Chris- History of mi«- 
tianity was extended, what doctrines it taught, what dons- 
customs and manners it introduced, and what fruits it has pro- 
duced. 1 Or, it may be compressed into a monograph on the life 
of some distinguished herald of the faith." It is only to recent 
Histories of Missions that the name can be applied with propriety, 
and here, if regard be had chiefly to the impulse of missionary 
effort, it coincides with the history of Christian life and work, such 
as the founding of missionary societies, or, where the attention is 
directed principally to results, it leads immediately into Statistics. 

The History of Missions has the same bearing upon the work of 
the future missionary that is exercised by the study of the history 
of the home Church upon him who designs to labour within its 
limits. Its special treatment should be appropriate for his needs. 
In proportion as the Church itself enlarges its share in missionary 
effort will every theologian be obliged to pursue this branch of 
Church history, to the extent necessary for acquaintance with the 
whole history of the Church, and for imparting animation to the 
picture in which that whole is described. It is otherwise, however, 
with respect to the branches mentioned above, which, bending out- 
ward from the trunk of the history, became immediately inter- 
woven with the growth of other fields, such as the dogmatic and 
the practical. In this instance we obtain, on the one hand, the 
History of Doctrines, and, on the other, Archaeology, with this soli- 
tary distinction — that the history of doctrines has assumed more of 
the form of a distinct science than is the case with archaeology. 
This we shall show hereafter. 

In addition to dogma, constitution, and worship, Christian ethics 
might receive attention ; and, in point of fact, both the christian Etn- 
History of Christian Morality itself and that of Chris- **• 
tian Ethics, as a science, have received separate treatment. Prop- 
erly considered, the latter should constitute the parallel to the His- 
tory of Doctrines, or, rather, should grow out of a living treatment 
of this branch. The former appears to the best advantage as the 
blossom of Church history itself, and it is still a serious question 
whether it be advisable to separate it from the parent stem. The 
most vital view of Christian morality is obtained from the study 
of monographs and of archaeology, especially when the latter is 

1 This is the case in Blumhardt's Missionsgeschichte and Tzschirner's Fall dea Hei- 
dentbntns. 

* The " Lives " of Columba, Gallus, Boniface, Ansgar, Otto v. Bamberg. Comp. the 
literature in text-books of Church history. 
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made to embrace a somewhat extended field. On the relation of 
Patristics and Symbolics to the History of Doctrines, see below. 

Still other branches might be separated, bat they would possess 
value only for the professional historian. This is true, especially, 
of the careful tracing of such features " as must be included in the 
historical presentation for the sake of continuity alone, and which 
are not to be regarded as properly historical elements." * A com- 
plete history of the popes, for instance, carried through from be- 
ginning to end, or a similar history of Church councils — in short, 
every thing in connexion with which completeness requires that, in 
addition to matters exerting an influence upon the history, special 
attention be given to names and figures, and the like, can only claim 
the attention of such persons as are called to cultivate historical sci- 
ence for its own sake. For " nothing is more unfruitful than the 
heaping up of historical knowledge which neither serves any prac- 
tical ends nor imparts itself to others through the representation."* 

LITERATURE OF MISSIONS. 
German and French Works. 
The Lettres eclifiantes. Par., 1717-76 (in the spirit of Romanism). 
Die Hallischen Sammlungen von 1705-69 (dan. Mission) and 3770-1 834 (ostind 

Mission). 
Die Elberf elder Nachrichten von der Ausbreitung des reiches Jesu Christi seit 1815. 
Das Basler Magazin, by Blumhardt (1817-39) und Hoffmann, (new series since 1867 

by Ostertag, now Hesse). 
Der evang. Heidenbote (Basel, 1827 ff.). 
Der Missionsfreund (Berl., 1846 ff.). 
Das Elberfelder Missionsblatt by Ball (1836 ff.). 
Das Calwer M. Blatt by Barth, now Gundert; das Hermansburger, by Pastor Harms; 

das der Briidergemeinde by Romer; das evang. luther. by Graul, now Harde- 

land ; die Biene auf dem Missionfelde, by Gossner, and others, now by Plath. 
Die Missionsharfe (Gtitersloh, 1866). G. Warneek, in der "Allgem. MissionszeH- 

schrift." Giitersl., 1874 ff. 
H. Zschokke, Darstellung der gegenw. Ausbreitung des Christenth. auf dem ErdbalL 

Aarau, 1819. 
C. Blumhardt, Versuch einer allg. Missionsgesch. Basel, 1828-37. 8 vols. 
J. H. Brauer, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Heidenbekehrung. Altona, 1835 ff. The 

same: das Missionswesen der evang. Kirche. Hamb., 1851. 
B. St. Steger, die prot. Missionen. Hof, 1838-50. 8 small vols. New ed., Halle, 1857. 
F. Liicke, Missionsstudien. Gott., 1841. 

* Handbiichl. der Missionsgesch. und Missionsgeographie. 3d ed. Calw, 1863. 
W. Hoffmann, Missionsstunden. 2d ed. Stuttg., 1848. Neue SammL, 1851. Eilf 

Jahre in der Mission. Stuttg., 1853. 
J- Wiggers, Gesch. der evang. Mission. Hamb., 1845 f. 2 vols. 
K. G. G. Schmidt, kurzgef. Lebensbeschreibungen der merkwurdigsten evang. Mia- 

sionare. Lpz., 1886 ff. 8 vols. 

1 Scbleiermacber, 1 154. «lMd. 191 Anm. 
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R. Vormbaum, evang. Missionsgeschichte in Biographies Elbert, 1849-60. 4 vote. 
(Vol. 1 in 2d ed., 1859-61.) 

Alb. Ostertag, dbersichtliche Gesch. der protest Missionen von der Reform, bis zur 
Gegenwart Gotha, 1858. 

F. Fabri, die Entstehung dee Heidenthums und die Aufgabe der Heidenmission. Bar- 
men, 1859. 

Fr. Hoffmann, Missionsgeschiehten, with Preface by W. Hoffmann. 6 vols. Potsd., 
1857-61. 

6. E. Burkhardt, kleine Missionsbibliothek. Bielef., 1858-62. 4 vols, and Register. 

Ch. H. Kalkar, Gesch. der christL Mission unter d. Heiden. German by' A Michelsen, 
1st part GutersL, 1860. 

Henrion, allg. Geschichte der Missionen. From the French by Wittmann. Schaffh , 
1847 ff. 3 vols. (Compare also the single missionary accounts of Buchanan, 
Heber, Weitbrecht, Leupolt on India; Gutzlaff on China; Gobat on Abyssinia;; 
Gerlach und Wangemann (Gesch. der Berl. M.-gesellsch. BerL, 1872-77. 4 vols.) 
on South America ; Ellis and Krohn on the South Sea Islands ; Wegener on the 
Friendly Islands, and the biographies of special missionaries. 

Wallmann, Leiden und Freuden rbeinischer Missionare. 2d ed. Halle, 1862. 

Von Besser, John Williams, der Apostel der Siidsee. 8d ed. 1868. 
Roman Catholic : 

f Wittmann, die Herrlichkeit der Kirche in jhren Missionen. Augsb., 1841. 
On the Catholic Missions in China: 

Hue, 1e Christianisme en Chine, en Tartarie, et en Thibet Par., 1857. 2 vols. 
On Missions in India : 

Franz Xavier, ein weltgeschichtliches Missionsbild. Wiesb., 1869. 
On Protestant Missions in India : 

Lechler. See above. 

English and America* Lttkraturi. 

Mission* in General, 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Memorial volume of First 

Fifty Years. Boston, 1861. 
R. Anderson, Foreign Missions: their Relations and Claims. N. T., 1869. 

History of the Missions of the American Board. 4 vols. Boston, 1870-74. 

A R. Bonar, Incidents of Missionary Enterprise. Edinb., 1842. 

W. B. Boyce, Statistics of Protestant Missionary Societies. 1871-78. Lond., 1874. 

Miss C. L. BrightwelL, Romance of Modern Missions. Lond., 1870. 

H. K. Carroll, The World of Missions : the Societies, Fields, Agencies, and Successes 

of Protestant Missions. N. T., 1881. 
J. O. Choules, The Origin and History of Missions. 2 vols. Boston, 1842. 
T. Christlieb, Protestant Foreign Missions. Translated by David Allen Read. N. Y., 

1880. 
Mrs. L. H. Daggett, Historical Sketches of Woman's Missionary Societies. Boston, 

1879. 
F. S. Dobbins, A Foreign Missionary Manual: Geographical, Synoptical, Statistical 

and Biographical. Phila., 1881. 
D. Dorchester, The Problem of Religious Progress. N. Y., 1881. 
H. M. Field, From Egypt to Japan. N. Y., 1881. 
W. Gammell, A History of American Baptist Missions in Asia, Africa, Europe, and 

North America. 6th ed. Boston, 1850. 
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General Conference, Proceedings of, on Foreign Missions, held in Mildmay PaA, 

London, 1878. Lond., 1879. 
Mrs. J. T. Gracey, Woman's Medical Work in Foreign Lands. Dansville, N. T., 1881. 
J. Holmes, Historical Sketches of the Missions of the United Brethren to 1817. 

Lond., 1827. 

E. Hoole, The Tear Book of Missions. Lond., 1847. 

R. C. Houghton, The Women of the Orient Cin., 1877. 

Jubilee, The Missionary : an Account of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, at Philadelphia, 1864. N. T., I860. 

Bishop C. Kingsley, Round the World. 2 vols. Gin., 1868. 

J. Eingsmill, Missions and Missionaries. Historically Viewed from their Commence- 
ment Lond., 1858. 

J. C. Lowrie, Missionary Papers. N. Y., 1881. 

A Manual of the Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 

States of America. N. Y., 1868. 

G. F. Maclear, A History of Christian Missions during the Middle Ages. Camlx, 1863. 

Bishop Marvin, To the East by the Way of the West Nashville, 1879. 

C. Merivale, Conversion of the West 5 vols. N. Y., 1879. 

The Conversion of the Roman Empire. N. Y., 1865. 

The Conversion of the Northern Nations. N. Y., 1866. 

Missions, Conference on, held in 1860 at Liverpool. Lond., 1860. 

F. Max Miiller, On Missions, a Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey. N. T., 1874. 
H. Newcomb, A Cyclopaedia of Missions : containing a Comprehensive View of Mis- 
sionary Operations throughout the World. N. Y., 1854. 

J. M. Reid, Missions and Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

2 vols. N. Y., 1879. 
J. H. Seelye, Christian Missions. N. Y., 1876. 
F. Smith, The Origin and History of Missions, Compiled and Arranged from Authentic 

Documents. 2 vols. Boston, 1842. 
S. F. Smith, Missionary Sketches : a Concise History of the Work of the Americin 

Baptist Union. Boston, 1879. 
Bishop E. Thomson, Our Oriental Missions. 2 vols! Cin., 1871. 
W. Warren, These for Those : Our Indebtedness to Missions. Portland, 1876. 
Mrs. M. S. Wheeler, The Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis. 

copal Church. N. Y., 1881. 
For full Literature on the special mission fields, see Hurst's Bibliotheca Theologies 

pp. 179-188. 

SECTION XV. 
THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 

J. A. Braesti, Prol. de theologto historic® et dogmatic® oon)ungend» necessitate, Lipa, 107* 
and in the Opusc. tbeol., lips., 1792; L. Wacbler, De theologla ex historla dogmatum emen- 
danda, Rintel, 1796; De Wette, Religion u. Tbeologle, section 2, pp. 167-193; Cb. Fr. nigs* 
Werth d. Cbrlstl. Dogmengeschlchte, Lelps., 1817 ; Augusti, Wertb der Dogmengescb. Id The- 
olog. Blotter 11, p. 11 sqq. ; W. E. L. Ziegler, Ideen fiber d. Begriff n. d. Behandl. d. Dogmen- 
gescb. in Gabler's Neuest. tbeol. Journal, 1798, 11, p. 825 sqq. ; Tbomaslus, Aufgabe u. Bebind- 
lung der Dogmengesb. In Harless' Zeitschr, fur Protestantismus 8, 2 ; * Tb. Kliefoth, Klnleit. in 
d. Dogmengescb. Ludwlgslust, 1839 ; F. Dortenbacb, Metbode d. Dogmengescb. In Stud. u. Kill, 
1852, No. 4, pp. 757-822 ; Kllng, In Herzog's Encykl„ ill, p. 450 sqq. ; Bltscbl, Metbode der Bltem 
Dogmengesobicbte (Jabrbb. fur Deutsche Tbeologle, 1871, 2). 

The History of Doctrines is a scientific representation of the 
gradual unfolding, establishing, and settling of the Christian faith 
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into a definite body of doctrines, the distribution of the same 
into its particular elements, and the transformations History of doc- 
and changes through which it passed under the influ- «*ii"» <fcAned. 
cnce of different and progressive forms of culture. It forms the 
bridge between Historical and Systematic Theology, and employs 
Church history in the character of an auxiliary. 

Christianity presented itself at the beginning with a doctrine, 
but not with a system of dogmatics. Its dogmas were compressed 
in the glad tidings of a salvation which had appeared to men, and 
its religious conceptions connected themselves with the figurative 
and popular phraseology of the time. The need of dogmatic devel- 
opment was only gradually felt. The tendency toward such devel- 
opment, which inheres in Christianity, was already apparent in its 
earliest adherents. The reflection and dialectics of Paul unfolded 
themselves side by side with the contemplation of John, both being 
strictly within the bounds of the religious sphere. But the neces- 
sity of defending Christianity against other modes of thought, and 
of guarding against the influence of the foreign principles of Ju- 
daism and Ethnicism, led by degrees to those definitions of doc- 
trine which the Church accepted as its common symbol, individual ten- 
Individual tendencies come into view, however, beside den cies. 
the inclination toward a common form of doctrine. Different states 
of mind within the Church affected the mode in which its teaching 
was understood, and thus began the formation of a body of dog- 
mas, conditioned by the circumstances of the time, and struggling 
into definite shape by the force of its own inherent nature. It is 
the task of the history of doctrines to follow out the The task of doc- 
process by which such formation of doctrine took place, fcrinal Mstory. 
to ascertain its internal laws, to compare what has come into being 
with the original from which it sprang, and trace it back to the 
idea, as well as to ascertain the measure of truth it may contain in 
the midst of the erroneous elements in which it is involved. This 
is a task that can certainly be fully performed by him only who 
has apprehended the significance of the doctrine in its profoundest 
meaning, so that it would seem that the history of doctrines could 
only be successfully treated where it follows upon dogmatics. It 
should again be remembered, however, that no branch of any sci- 
ence can be completely developed without involving the others in 

the process. Moreover, while it is certain that the his- 

- , , .... . Relation of one 

tory of doctrines, in its scientific perfection, presumes science to otb- 

acquaintance with dogmatics, it is equally certain that era * 

he alone is able to apprehend a doctrine in its vital relations 

who has cast a preliminary glance over its historical progress. 
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Without this it would be to him only a rigid hieroglyph, a dead 
statute. 1 

The principal thing, in connexion with the problem which the 
Problem ofhis- history of doctrines is expected to solve, is to furnish 
lory and reve- an account of the relation between what has come his- 
latl0D * torically into being and what was originally revealed. 

This must neither be regarded as, from the standpoint of a fake 
biblical positivism, a mere degeneration, or a running off into ordi- 
nances of simply human origin; or, from the standpoint of specula- 
tive narrowness, as an unconditional advance from the mere concep- 
tion to the pure idea. Attention must be equally bestowed upon 
the divinely intended and natural development of the truth con- 
tained in the Scriptural germ, and the divinely permitted, and like- 
wise natural, aberrations from the truth, which are conditioned by 
the very fact of such development. 

The history of doctrines has to do neither with evolution simply 
Province of do©. nor w ^ n corruption alone, but with both; and its work 
trinai history, j^ substantially, to determine the relation sustained by 
the one to the other. It deals with the positive acceptance of doc- 
trine by the Church and with the petrifying influence of tradi- 
tional beliefs, with agreements upon dogmas reached by the scien- 
tific process and with the insipid character they assumed in the 
course of rationalistic manipulations, with the transfiguration re- 
ceived at the hands of a true speculation and the volatilizing effects 
of idealistic processes, and, finally, with the pregnant interpretations 
of presaging minds and the obscurities entailed by a pseudo-mysti- 

1 The primary meaning of 66ypa is statute, decree, in the outward and positive sense 
Comp. the " decree that went out from Caesar Augustus," Luke ii, 1, and also Dm. 
ii, 13; vi, 8; Esther iii, 9; in the LXX, and 2 Mace, x, 8, in the Apocrypha, The 
term Adypara is also applied in the New Testament (Eph. ii f 15; Col. ii, 14) to the 
Jewish ordinances from which Christ has delivered us ; for it is to be presumed that 
• the better class of exegetes are agreed that the teachings of Christianity are not so 
designated in those passages. Christian doctrine is never designated by the term 
doyfia in the New Testament (ivi^-yiXiov^ nypvyfia, Adyoj or ooof tov Qeov being 
used instead) ; in Acts xv, 22 and 26, where it occurs, the reference is to conclusions 
reached with regard to a practical question. By the Stoics, however, the word » used 
ii the sense of doctrine (or principle), e. g., by Marc. Aurel. in Libro ad se ipsunr, 
ii. 13 ; and similarly the Latins employ the words decretum, placitum (Cicero, Acad. 
Qua>st. iv, 9 ; Senec. Epp., 94, 95). This usage was afterward followed by the Church 
fathers. Comp. the citations in juicer, Thesaurus, s. v. ddyfia, and Hagenbach, Hist 
Doct., § 1, note 1. But they too employ it in the sense of a firm, established princi- 
ple (to tieiov Soyfia), and at others to designate a temporary subjective opinion. The 
History of Doctrines may not, however, be made simply a record of passing opinions, 
although it must take cognizance of them as elements of temporary importance. 
Comp. J. P. Lanpre, Christl. Dogmatik, p. 2; Herzog, Encykl. iii, 433. 
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cal mode of treatment. The work of the history of doctrines is 
properly performed only when all such elements are rightly appre- 
hended and appreciated. 1 This task should not be rendered more 
difficult by the carrying of unnecessary ballast of any kind. For 
this reason much that requires notice in the treatment of Church 
history may here be presumed as falling within that department. 9 

SECTION XVI. 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL HISTORY. 

The unfolding and demonstrating of the dogmatic spirit that 
runs through the whole will be continually apparent in the defining 
of particular dogmas, which again, in turn, determine the doc- 
trinal spirit of an age. For this reason the general and the special 
history of doctrines is found to be interwoven in such a way as not 
to admit of their being totally separated, but to require that, in their 
treatment, regard be had to the relations they sustain to each other. 

Christian doctrine is, in its root, a unit (rd Oelov d&ypa)> and the 
various formulations of particular doctrines are merely christian doo- 
members into which the organism may be divided. A trtne a unlt ' 
living recognition of this fact leads to the ignoring of the distinc- 
tion between general and particular; and many late writers, have, 
accordingly, rejected the division into general and special history 
of doctrines. It is certain that the method which presents the 
general history in one series, or volume, and the special in another, 
without establishing any living relations between the two sections, 
must be set aside." For the former thus becomes merely an ex- 
panded chapter from ecclesiastical history — a history of the Church 
teaching, and also, in part, a history of dogmatics — while the latter 
is reduced to the character of a historical supplement to dogmatics, 

1 It would not be proper, for instance, to formulate in advance a general idea of 
rationalism, mysticism, etc., and then seek to adapt the different features as observed 
to such preconceived scheme. Every such tendency must be explained in conformity 
with its historical aspects and relations; comp. Elieforth, p. 819. 

* Hase says : " The distinction between the History of Doctrines as a special sci- 
ence, and as a part of Church history, is merely formal in its character. For if the 
difference of extent, which is determined by external considerations, be left out of the 
question, the two deal simply with different poles of the same axis. The former 
treats the dogma as it develops itself in the form of definite conceptions, while Church 
history discusses the dogma in its relation to outward events." Church History 
(Blumenthal and Wing's ed.), p. 12. Similarly Kliefoth, p. 824: "The whole of 
Church history is to be regarded as introductory to the History of Doctrines." Con- 
cerning its relation to other historical departments (e. g., the history of heresies), comp, 
Hagenbach, Hist of Doctrines (Smith's ed.), g 6. 

• This is the chief fault of arrangement in August! and Baumgarten-Crusius. 
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a historia dogmatis. This difficulty can be avoided only by an 
Elastic treat- elastic treatment of the general history, so as to allow 
»i ent Hi8tory ^ t0 exten< * partially into the Special, or by arranging 
necessary. the matter according to periods, and giving the prece- 
dence in each period to the general history. Thus the dogmatic 
principle governs the period, and the special history is made to 
follow. In this case the general history of doctrines takes on the 
character of an introduction. 1 We consider the latter to be the 
more suitable plan in a methodological point of view, though, for 
purposes of artistic treatment, the former is even still more favour- 
able. The arrangement of the particular doctrines, moreover, 
should not be unconditionally governed by a firm and previously 
Arrangement constructed dogmatical system, but solely by the dog- 
Sgin^cciiar- mat * c character that predominates in the periods to 
•cter. which they respectively belong." For every period has 

a keytone, derived from some doctrine of preponderating influence, 
which underlies and runs through the whole of its development, 
and gives to the period its dogmatic character." This principle 
leads to a division into periods of corresponding character. 

1 At this point we coincide with Kliefoth, p. 884 sq. : " When the entire mass of 
dogmatic phenomena has been classified by periods, it becomes requisite to describe 
the internal progress of the periods, and to determine the historical point within the 
period that each particular dogmatic phenomenon has occupied. Not until this has 
been done can the historical relations of every such phenomenon be thoroughly un- 
derstood." It is, of course, evident that external events, e. g., the progress of a con- 
troversy, the holding of councils, the publication of decrees, etc., cannot be entirely 
disregarded, since they afford the necessary points of connexion. But " the writer on 
the History of Doctrines will need to include only so much as may be necessary to 
constitute the thread between the different knots in the course of dogmatic develop- 
ment, or as may be otherwise needed for illustrating the history of the dogma upon 
which he is engaged." Kliefoth, p. 846 ; also p. 867 tq. 

* The inadmissible character of the " local " method was already noticed by de 
Wette (Rel. u. Theol., p. 179). Comp. also Kliefoth, p. 870, and Meier's method of 
treating the History of Doctrines. Baur correctly observes (Dogmengesch., p. 14): 
" The general element which must be prefixed to the history of each period as an in- 
troductory feature can consist only in the determining of the general point of view 
under which each period must be regarded, and in the assigning of its rightful place 
to the period as a definite element in the process of historical development in general 

■ Hase says, " That certain particular doctrines form epochal points in one century, 
while certain others fix the attention in another, is not the result of accidental causes 
merely, but is an interest grounded in necessity ; and any dogma can attain to epoch- 
al importance but once in the course of its history." — Rosenkranz, p. 248. ** History 
embraces only what has truly lived at some time, and has thereby become immortal, 
as constituting a point at which the rays of the Christian mind were refracted ; for H 
is a history of the living, and not of the dead, even as God is the God of the living 
only." — Church History, p. xii. 
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SECTION XVIL 

DIVISION OF DOCTRINAL HISTORY. 

Oomp. Hagenbacn, article in Stud. u. Erit., 1828, No. 4, and Kllefoth, L c, p. 66. 

The division of the history of doctrines into periods is governed 
by a different principle from that which applies in con- DlvMon of d<xs 
nexion with Church history in general. The epochs trinai history 
which appear important to the Church, considered as a tot0 perio6s - 
whole, are here secondary to those which give a different direction 
to doctrine. It follows, therefore, that the division is to be con- 
formed to the dogmatic spirit which prevails in, and animates, any 
given time. 

It has been remarked, that the periods in ecclesiastical do not al- 
ways coincide with those of secular history, because elements that 
exert a decisive influence in the one department are not equally im- 
portant in the other. A similar observation will apply to the rela- 
tion sustained by the history of doctrines to that of the Church. 
For, while the history of doctrine is involved in that of the Church 
and its constitution, it is yet possible that "great changes may 
come to pass in the field of the one, while all continues unchanged 
in the other,' and that a particular time may be important as the 
point of an unfolding in the one while it is altogether unimportant 
in the other." * It is, of course, difficult to discover the true turn- 
ing points at which the circles of doctrine separate, Difficulty of 
and the knots at which they run into each other. The JfSJT? ^ 
determining of such points is itself dependent on the change, 
fixing of the nature of the dogma. The inquirer who regards the 
speculative side of the dogma as the regulative feature will mark 
out a different division from him who, before all else, goes back to 
the religious disposition of which the dogma is simply the iutelligi- 
ble, but inadequate, expression, and who seeks to ascertain what 
practical influence was exerted by the dogma upon an ecclesiastical 
period. In a similar way the material aspect, which is the prepon- 
derance of certain doctrines— or the formal element — which is the 
practical conditions under which the formation of a doctrine was 
brought to pass — may become the determining influence with differ- 
ent minds. ' 

The division we advocate, for instance, into Apolo- jj^^ and 
getical, Polemical, Scholastico-Systematic, Symbolical formal metn- 
and Confessional, Philosophically Critical, and Specula- o6b ' 
tive Periods, is predominantly formal, while Kliefoth has proposed a 

1 Schleiermacher, § 166. 
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division according to material conditions, based, at the same time, 
in the formal way, on national characteristics, and has ingeniously 
subdivided the several periods into stages of growth, of settling in 
symbolic form, and of decline. His first period is the Grecian, in 
the course of which both the objective doctrines of God and of 
Christ (Theology and Christology) were developed (Origen, Athan- 
Kiiefodi's metb- asius, and the Cappadocians). The second is the Ro- 
<mL man Catholic (Augustine and the Scholastics), to which 

the development of Anthropology belongs. The third is the Ger- 
manico-Protestant (after the Reformation), which moves within 
the field of Soteriology (Justification, Repentance, Sanctification). 
The fourth (the present), finally, has for its task to attain to a 
correct recognition of the Church, and thereby to a sound escha- 
tology, based on the development of the Church considered as the 
kingdom of God. 

Baur divides the whole of the history of doctrines, in strict ac- 
cordance with his settled Hegelian philosophy, into 
Baur's division. ., . . - . , £ . m , & • j - ^ • * 

three principal periods: "The period of the ancient 

Church is the period of self-producing dogma and of the Christian 
religious consciousness — the substantiality of the dogma, which at- 
tains to objectivity in the dogma, and knows itself to be identical 
with it. The period of the Middle Ages and of Scholasticism is 
that in which that consciousness returns from the objectivity of the 
dogma to its own subjectivity, and contrasts itself with the dogma 
under the influence of rational reflection " (as though this influence 
had not been operative at any former time!). " The period since the 
Reformation is that of absolute self-consciousness, which is no 
longer bound to the dogma, (?) and has assumed a place above 
it " (?). This is not the proper place for exploding this division in 
its details, nor yet for extensively noticing other attempts. 1 What 
has been remarked may suffice to indicate the necessity for adopt- 
ing a principle of division which is drawn from the movements of 
the life of the science itself. 

1 Miinscher, for example, has adopted seven periods, and Lentz eight. Bee re- 
gards the division into periods as being wholly superfluous, J. P. Lange ageee, upon 
the whole, with the arrangement we have adopted (Christ! Dogmatik, p. 65). Giese- 
ler and Neander have retained the periods of Church history in the History of Doc 
trines as well. 
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SECTION XVHL 
MODE OF TREATMENT. 

The only proper mode of treating the history of doctrines is 
that which, emanating from the true nature of the dog- Besimetho(}ot 
ma, brings to distinct consciousness both what is change- doctrinal nis- 
able in the statements of doctrine and what is permanent tory ' 
in the midst of the changes, and gives rise to such mutability itself. 
Only such a treatment, moreover, will warrant the expectation of 
realizing the practical advantage of preserving the history of doc- 
trines from yielding to the authority of a rigid narrowness of the 
traditional type, and from being dominated by a mania for novelty 
and condemning what is old. For the historical sense is the neces- 
sary base of a theological character. 

The remarks, in a preceding section, relating to a true pragma- 
tism in the treatment of Church history, are applicable at this point 
as well. The form assumed by particular doctrines may, indeed, 
not unf requently be explained by a reference to different and exter- 
nal causes, such as political conditions and events, the scientific cul- 
ture of a period, or even conditions of climate, and other surround- 
ings. But, while seeking such explanations, the dynamical principle, 
which works from within outwardly upon the material, _» 
should not be forgotten, since the triumph of any chief principle im- 
tendency over others, which cannot be altogether acci- VOTt9nt - 
dental, must, in the end, be judged by that principle. 1 This twofold 
and self -complementary mode of viewing the history will guard 
against two errors which lie near at hand. On the one hand, the 
recognition of what is changeable in received conceptions of doc- 
trine, and the connected observation that much which „ lL M 
.,,..,. , , „ ., . Necessity of 

once was held to be indispensable to a correct faith is no recognizing 
longer so regarded by even very orthodox scholars, while <ihangeB - 
other things which are now stubbornly maintained in many quar- 
ters were formerly regarded more mildly, or with indifference, will 
preserve the mind from being bound by the unworthy fetters of 
any system whose influence tends to confine inquiry from the out- 
set within narrowing limits, and will infuse a noble confidence in 
truth, which is not alarmed for the safety of the Church with the 
springing up of every breeze. 

But, on the other hand, even greater attention will be fixed upon 
the one thing needful, which, whatever may have been the form of 
doctrine, has always asserted itself, and has always demonstrated, 

1 Comp. Rosenkranz, p. 248, and Hagenbach in Cobnrger TheoL Annalen, article 
Ueber den Sieg der Orthodoxie uber die Heterodoxie, 1882, vol 4, No. 1. 
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However frequent may have been its temporary obscurations, that 
it is the permanent element which is destined to abide. It will ap- 
pear, moreover, especially when the periods have been properly 
arranged, and with evidential force, that every period was specially 
a central truth determined and guided by some particular truth; that, 
for every age. so to 8 p e ak, it had its own polar star, by which it shaped 
its course, and which shone for it with a brightness such as, with a 
change of constellation, it could not possess for any other age. 
But God continually brings up new stars, with the object that all 
should guide to the One who is the salvation of the world. It is, 
therefore, a sign of crudeness, and of a want of genuine enlighten- 
ment, when the mind finds it impossible to so far enter into former 
modes of thought as to discover that the productions of the human 
mind, when engaged upon the very noblest work that could com- 
mand its attention, are more than mere abortions of unreason and 
superstition. 1 The "absurdities of Scholasticism," which have so 
often been made matter for sport, are certainly as nothing when 
compared with the absurdity with which the schoolmen have been 
judged by the people, " whom they could not have used as copy- 
ists " (Semler).* 

HI8TOBY. 
Comp. Banr, Dotrmensgeschichte, 9 6. 
The history of doctrines, in its clearly defined outlines, is a new 
science. Materials for it have, however, been furnished from the 
beginning. A rich mine for discoveries exists already in eccleri- 
astico-historical and polemico-dogmatical works of the Church 
fathers, especially Irenseus, Hippolytus, and Epiphanius. Down 
to our own time, also, works on Church history contain material for 
the history of doctrines. While connected in this way with Church 
history on the one hand, the history of doctrines stands similarly 
related to dogmatics on the other. We have only to bear in mind 
the great dogmatical works of Chemnitz, flutter, Quenstedt, J. 
Gerhard, and others. Works preliminary to the history of doc- 

1 Rosenkranz, ubi supra : " While it cannot be denied that arbitrariness and acci- 
dent form an element in the History of Doctrines, as in every thing that is human, H 
is also true that the play of subjectivity, its dabbling in opinions, forms a feature that 
destroys and subordinates itself, as being unimportant, to the real movement The 
estimate of the History of Doctrines which finds in it merely a lumber-room of human 
follies and silly opinions, is itself a silly opinion, which has no perception of the yearn- 
ing of the mind to know its own inner nature, and no conception of the secret alli- 
ance which binds all the actions of the mind into a general whole." Comp. Kliefoth, 
p. 208 sq. ; Baur, Dogmengesch. § 8, and (with reference to the unhistorical dispori- 
tion of Rationalism) pp. 42, 48. 

* Comp. Mohler, Eleine Schriften i, p. 131 aqq. 
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trines proper were furnished by the Roman Catholic theologians: 
Petavius (1644-50, 1700), Thomassin (1684-89), Dumesnil (1730), 
and by the Protestant Forbesius a Corse (1645 sqq.). It is only 
since the days of Semler and Ernesti that a separate treatment was 
thought of (Ernesti, ubi supra, and Sender's Introduction to Baum- 
garten's System of Doctrine, Halle, 1759 sq.). At first, the attention 
was merely directed to the accumulation of material, and this was 
followed with the critical treatment of doctrines, for the expressed 
purpose of " enlarging the range of vision for incipient theologians 
or theological students in general" (Semler). The positive method 
of treatment was soon added, and the history of doctrines was 
made to serve in defence of dogma in the interests of Apologetics 
(Augusti). The higher view, which has regard equally to the crit- 
ical and the dogmatical elements, and which dialectically mediates 
the contrasts between the positive and the speculative, is a fruitage 
of the recent science. 

LITERATURE OF DOCTRINAL HISJORY. 
1. Textbooks and Manuals or History of Doctrines. 1 

W Miinscher, Handbuch der christl. Dogmengeschichte. Marb., vols. 1-8, 1797- 

1802. (3d ed., 1817 f.) Vol. 4, 1809. Amer. ed., translated by Murdock. New 

Haven, 1830. 
* Lehrbuch der christl. Dogmengeschichte (Marb., 1811). 8d ed., with Ap- 
pendices from original sources, by Dan. v. Colin. Cassel, 1832-34. 
J. Ch. W. Augusti, Lehrbuch der christl. Dogmengesch. Lpz., 1805. 4th ed., 1885. 
L. Bertholdt, Handbuch der Dogmengesch., pub. by J. O. V. Engelhardt. ErL, 1822 f. 

2 vols. 
F. A. Ruperti, Geschichte der Dograen, etc. Berl., 1831. 
L. F. O. Baumgarten-Crusius, Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte. Jena, 

1832. 

♦ Compendium der christl. Dogmengesch. Lpz., 1840-46. 5 vols. 

C. G. H. Lentz, Geschichte der christlichen Dogmen in pragmatischer Entwicklnng. 

Helmst., 1884 f. 2 vols. 
fH. Klee, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. Mainz, 1837 f. 2 vols. 
J. G. V. Engelhardt, Dogmengeschichte. Neust., 1839. 2 vols. 
*F. K. Meier, Lehrb. der Dogmengesch. Giess., 1840. 2d ed. by G. Baur, 1854. 
K. R. Hagenbach, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. Lpz., 1840 f. 2 vols. 4th ed., 

1857, in 1 vol 5th ed., 1867. Eng. and Amer. ed. by H. B. Smith. N. T., 1861, 

1862. 
F. C. Baur, Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte. Stuttg., 1847. 2d ed, 

Tub., 1858. 3d ed., Lpz., 1867. 

* Vorlesungen iiber christl. Dogmengesch. Lpz., 1865-67. 8 vols. 

R. Beck, christl. Dogmengesch. in gedr. Uebersicht. Weim., 1848. 2d ed., 1864. 
Ph. Marheineke, christl. Dogmengesch., published by Matthies und Vatke. BerL, 

1849. (Vol. 4 der theolog. Vorlesungen.) 

1 Older works by Gaab, Lange, Wundemann, Muster. Oomp. also the literature on History 
ana Doctrines. 
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L. Noack, die christliche Dogmengeschichte nach ibrem organischen EntwickelungB- 

gange. Erl., 1853. 2d ed., 1856. 
* J. C. L. Gieseler, Dogmengeschichte. Pub. from remains by E. R. Redepenning. 

Bonn, 1855. (The supplementary 6th vol of Church History.) 
♦A. Neander, christl. Dogmengesch. Pub. by J. L. JacobL Berl., 1857. 2 toIs. 

Eng. ed., translated by J. E. Ryland. Lond., 1858. 
H. Schmid, Lehrb. der Dogmengesch. 1859. 3d ed., 1877. 
K. A. Kahnia, der Eirchenglaube, historisch-genetisch dargestellt (Vol. 2 der Dog- 

matik). Lpz., 1864. 2d ed., 1875. 
Ft. Nitzsch, Grundriss der christlichen Dogmengeschichte. 1st part. BerL, 18V- 
J. Bach, die Dogmengesch. des Mittelalters vom christolog. Standpunkt Wien, 

1878-75. 2 parts. 
6. Fcank, Gesch. der protest Theol. Lpz., 1862-75. 3 parts (to 1817). 
G. Thomasius, die christl Dogmengesch. ErL, 1874-76. 2 vols. 

F. Lichtenberger, hist, der idees religieuses en Allemagne depuis le millieu du 18. 

siecle. VoL 1. Par., 1874. 
J. F. Astie\ la theologie allemande contemporaine. Basel, 1874. 

2. Tables. 

K. R. Hagenbach, tabellarische Ueberaicht der Dogmengeschichte bis auf die Refor- 
mation. Basel, 1828. 4. 

K. Vorlander, tabellarisch-ubersichtliche Darstellung der Dogmengesch. nach Nean- 
ders dogmengeschichtL Vorlesungen. 1. (oder apologetische) und 2. (oder polern- 
ische) Periode. Hamb., 1835-37. 3. (Uebergangs-) u. 4. (scholastische) Periode. 
1855. Fol. 

Lange (a. Tabellen der Kirchengeschichte) 

8. Monographs on History or Doctrines. 
a. On the Apostolic Fathers and the Clementines. 1 

A. Hilgenfeld, die apostolischen Vater. Untersuchungen fiber Inhalt u. Ursprung der 
unter ihren Namen erhaltenen Schriften. Halle, 1858. 1 

J. H. B. Liibkert, die Theologie der apostol Vater in iibersichtL Darstellung, in (Ill- 
gen-) Niedners Zeitschrift fiir die histor. Theologie. Jahrg., 1854. Heft 4. 

A. Schliemann, die Glementin. Recognitionen, eine Ueberarbeitung der Clementinen. 
Kiel, 1843. 

die Clementinen nebst den verwandten Schriften u. der Ebionitismus. Hamb., 

1844. 

A. Hilgenfeld, die clementin. Recognitionen und Homilien nach ihrem Ursprung und 
Inhalt dargestellt. Jena, 1848. 

G. Uhlhorn, die Homilien und Recognitionen des Clemens Romanus nach ihrem Ur- 
sprung u. Inhalt dargestellt. Gott., 1854. 

J. Lehmann, die Clementinischen Schriften mit besonderer Rucksicht auf ihr literal 
isches Verhaltniss. Gotha, 1869. 
(Here belong also: D. v. Colin, Art. "Clementinen" in Ersch and Grubere En- 
cykl 1st sec, vol. 18, p. 36 ff. und D. Schenkel, de Clementinis, in dess. de eccL 
Corinthia primaeva. Basel, 1838.) 

1 Here belongs also tbe literature of Church histories by Baur, Matter, MObler, Netnder, 
Schwegler, where we find much doctrinal history mterwoven. 
•Comp. theBec. YonlipslufllnGersdorf Report. 1854. VoL 111, p. 65 fl. 
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b. On Special Hhtory of Doctrine*. 1 

F. Delitzach, die Gotteslehre des Thorn, v. Aquino, krit. dargest. Lpz., 1870. 

F. C. Baur, die christl. Lehre von der Versohnung. Tiib., 1888. 

die christl Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdung Gottea in ihrer 

geschichtlichen Entwickelung. Tiib., 1841-42. 3 vols. 
6. A Meier, die Lehre von der Trinitat in ihrer histor. Entwicklung. Hamb., 1844. 

2 vols. 
K. A. Kahnis, die Lehre vom heiL Geist. Part 1. Halle, 1847. 

E. W. Holler, Geachichte der Kosmologie in der griechischen Kirche bis auf Origenes. 

Halle, 1860. 
* J. A Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi von den 

ftltesten Zeiten bis auf die neueete. Stuttg., 1839. 2d ed., BerL, 1846-66. Eng. 

ed., translated by Alexander and Simon. Edinb., 1862-64. 
K. Bahr, die Lehre der Kirche von dem Tode Jesu. Sulzb., 1832. 
A Ritschl, die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versohnung. 1st vol., 

Geachichte der Lehre. Bonn, 1870. Eng. ed., translated by J. S. Black. Edinb., 

1872. 
Chr. E. Luthardt, die Lehre vom freien Willen und seinem Verhaltniss zur Gnade, in 

ihrer geschichtL Entwicklung dargestellt. Lpz., 1863. 
A F. O. Miinchmeyer, Das Dogma von der sichtbaren und unsichtbaren Kirche. 

Gott, 1854. 
J. W. F. Hofling, das Sacrament der Taufe, etc., dogmatisch, historisch, liturgisch 

dargestellt. Erl., 1846-48. 2 vols. 2d eel, 1869. 
A Ebrard, das Dogma vom heiL Abendmahl und seine Geschichte. Frankf., 1845 f. 

2 vols. 
K. A Kahnis, die Lehre vom Abendmahl Lpz., 1851. 
J. W. F. Hofling, die Lehre der ftltesten Kirche vom Opfer im Leben und Cultus der 

Christen. ErL, 1851. 
A W. Dieckhoff, die evang. Abendmahlslehre im Reformationszeitalter 1st 

vol. Gott, 1854. 
L. J. Ruckert, das Abendmahl, sein Wesen und seine Geschichte in der alten Kirche. 

Lpz., 1856. 
H. Schmid, der Kampf der luther. Kirche urn Luthers Lehre vom Abendmahl im 

Reformationszeitalter. Lpz., 1867. 
(Corodi) kritische Gesch. des Chiliasmus. Lpz., 1781 ff. 2d ed., Zur., 1794. 

4 vols. 

F. H. Hesse, der terministische Streit. Giess., 1877. 

H. J. Holtzmann, Kanon und Tradition, ein Beitrag zur neuern Dogmengeschichte 
und Symbolik. Ludwigsb., 1859. 

G. Teichmuller, Gesch. des Begriffs der Parusie. Halle, 1878. 

W. R. Alger, Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. New ed. New York, 

1878. 
C. F. Cornwallia, Christian Doctrine in the Twelfth Century. Lond., 1860. 
•T. Donaldson, A Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine. 8 vols. Lond-, 

1864-66. 
W. G. T. Shedd, A History of Christian Doctrines. 2 vols. N. T., 1869. 

1 flee below toe monographs on Patrlstlos and Dogmatics. 
24 
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SECTION XIX. 
PATRISTICS AND SYMBOLICS. 

An exact acquaintance with the lives and works of individuals 
who rose to eminence above their contemporaries as teachers of the 
Church (Patristics), and whose efforts prompted the development 
of dogma, is included, though not wholly absorbed, in the circle of 
studies belonging to the history of doctrines. But inasmuch as the 
dogma is not the concern of individuals merely, having become the 
possession of the Church, nor an ecclesiastical branch, because it is 
the expression of the common faith, the teachings of ecclesiastical 
confessions (Symbolics) likewise form an integral part of the history 
of doctrines. 

SECTION XX. 

PATBI8TIC8. 

1. Herzog, Real-Encyklopaedie. 2. M'CHntock and Strong, Cyclopaedia. 

The material usually comprehended under the name of patristics 
(patrology) is difficult to unite into an independent science with 
scientific limitations, because, 

L The term Church father itself designates a vacillating idea, 
whose only stability rests on empirical foundations* 

2. The material of patristics is partly resolved in that of literary 
history and partly in that of ecclesiastico-historical monographs, 
while only the remainder is reserved for the use of the history of 
doctrines. 

Patres ecclesiae 1 is the name given to men who by their intel- 
lectual energy promoted the life of the Church, especially in the 
earlier stages of its development. The additional name 
of patres apostolici is applied to such of them as stood 
nearest the apostles, the fathers of the first century, such as Bar- 
nabas, Hermas, Clement of Borne, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Papias. 
The usage is, however, very variable. The Roman Catholic Church 
distinguishes between Church fathers, Church teachers, and Church 
writers. The latter class includes those who are not honoured as 
fathers, or whose orthodoxy is « suspected — e. g., Origen — while 
Church teachers are those whose orthodoxy is acknowledged, and 
who have, in addition, exercised a determining and shaping influ- 
ence upon the dogma. These are Athanasius, Basil the Great, 

1 Corresponding to the Heb. 3tf. The pupils of the rabbins were termed their 
eons. Comp. Schoettgen, Horae Hebr. et Talm., i, p. 745, on Gal. iv, 19; Clem. Alex. 
Strom., i, 317 ; avrUa irarcpaf rove narrfx^aavrac <jKiplv ; Basil the Great in Consthnt 
Monaet, e. 20; Chryrost. Horn., 11 and 48, vol. v; Suiceri, Thesaur., ii, p. 687 b. 
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Gregory Nazianzen, and Chrysostom in the East; and Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory the Great in the West. Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventura are also included with them. The bound- 
aries of patristics are indefinite also as respects time. Limits of Pa- 
Protestants close the series of Church fathers with the tristtcsintime. 
6th century (Gregory the Great), Roman Catholics with the 13th. 
The scholastic divines, Thomas ^Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and others, 
however, are preferably termed doctores ecclesiae, their activity be- 
ing, in point of fact, chiefly limited to teaching ; while, in the case 
of the fathers of the early centuries, the government of the Church, 
and also the characteristics of their personality, claim attention as 
well. This may be seen in the life of Cyprian, and in the much 
later illustration in Bernard of Clairvaux. 

The Church fathers are not only ecclesiastical lights, luminaries 
but also, in many instances, ecclesiastical princes, pri- other terms for 
mates, and saints, sancti patres. This constitutes the a"" * 1 *w&er*. 
reason why patristics is interwoven with different branches of the 
history of the Church. If it be chiefly regarded with reference to 
its biographical element — the lives of the fathers, to which some 
apply the distinctive name of Patrology 1 — it will coincide with 
ecclesiastico-historical monography. If attention be directed only 
toward the writings left by the fathers, it will become a branch of 
the history of literature.* Thus patristics will constitute an ele- 
ment in the history of doctrines only in so far as the object is to 
comprehend the teachings of an ecclesiastical personage in connex- 
ion with the modes of thought which prevailed in his time, and to 
assign to it a suitable place in the dogmatical development as a 
whole. The difference prevails, however, that in the former case 
the person himself becomes, monographically, the central object of 
the inquiry, while the history of doctrines is more especially con- 
cerned with the opinion of the individual as related to the develop- 
ment of doctrine at large. The history of doctrines is, for in- 
stance, less concerned to know how Augustine attained to his con- 
victions than how the Church came to adopt his views as its own.' 

1 Dans, p. 822. 

* This may likewise be treated as a distinct branch which, however, will be simply 
a collateral branch of the history of Christian culture in general. We assigned to it 
a separate place in our first edition (and also in the History of Missions), and Pelt 
also accords it separate treatment " only because of its special importance for theo- 
logians, and because it is the customary method," and without assigning to it a place 
in the organism of theological sciences (§ 51). It is probably better for the purposes 
of encyclopaedia to narrow down the framework, for which reason we give it no sepa- 
rate paragraph. 

• Oomp. Hagenbach, History of Doctrines (Smith's ed.), § 5. 
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In all such cases it is difficult to understand why patristics should 
be erected into an independent study. In a scientific aspect it is 
immaterial whether the life of Augustine or that of Spener be 
under discussion — both of them are comprehended under the idea 
of monography. Bibliographical investigations, in relation to the 
various editions of Lactantius, have the same scientific character as 
though they were concerned with the letters of Luther or Calixtua. 
It follows, that the contribution to the history of doctrines ren- 
ReiationofPa- ^ered ^y patristics is not different in substance from 
tristtcB to doc- that furnished by every monograph in which doctrinal 
trtnai history. jji g t 01 y i s involved. For, while we must be concerned 
to know the doctrinal system of an Athanasius or Augustine, it is 
equally important that Anselm, Luther, Quenstedt, Bengel, Schleier- 
macher, and Bothe be made to contribute toward the common work. 
The only qualification to which weight attaches is, that the possi- 
bility of pre-eminent service decreases with the progress of time. 1 
Real productiveness is greater in proportion as the development is 
near the point of origin. But it would, nevertheless, be arbitary, 
and an evidence of mechanical views, if the attempt were made to 
confine such productiveness " altogether to the age of the so-called 
Church fathers." 

Remarks of a somewhat similar character will apply to the ap- 
Tbe term puliation "classic." In neither case is it possible to 
"classic" draw a clearly defined line, although certain eminences 
will be presented to every eye as decidedly and energetically prom- 
inent; and, as in that instance, the attention of students is to be 
turned toward the classical, so patristical studies are to be recom- 
mended here, in order that familiarity with ecclesiastical modes of 
thought and language may be acquired at an early stage. To at- 
tempt the reading of all the Church fathers would be far too great 
a task for the student, to offset which the treatment of Church 
history should include an outline of patristics. Certain of the fa- 
thers may, in addition, be described in monographs, and the more 
important of their works be read, in. part or as a whole, as patristic 
selections, under the direction of the teacher. For this purpose we 
may particularly recommend, in addition to the Apostolical Fathers, 
the Epistle to Diognetus, the Apologists (Justin Martyr, Athen- 
agoras, Theophilus of Antioch, Minucius Felix, and some portion 
Best works of of Tertullian), the Alexandrians (Clement and Origen f 
the fathers. A t least in extracts or summaries), Athanasius, Basil the 
Great, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa (in a similar way), 
some of Chrysostom's Homilies and the work De Sacerdotio, and 
1 Schleiermacher, § 251. 
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Augustine's Confessions, De Doctrina Christiana, Enchiridion ad 
Laurentium, and De oivitate Del 1 

TELE HISTORY OF PATBI8TIC8. 

The necessity of collecting the material of patristics could not 
arise before an ecclesiastical literature had been formed. Jerome 
(died 420) composed Illustrious Men, or Ecclesiastical Writers, 
and was followed by Gennadius (490), Isidore of Seville (in 
the 7th century), Hdefonsus of Toledo (in the 8th), and by Hono- 
ring Augustodunensis, Sigebertus Gemblacensis, Henr. Gaudavensis, 
Joh. Trithemius, and Aubertus MiraBus (between the 12th and 16th 
centuries). All are found in J. A. Fabricii, Bibliotheca eccies., 
Hamb., 1718. The Benedictine monks, more accurately the Con- 
gregatio St. Mauri, have distinguished themselves by their editions 
of the Church fathers ; and a number of theologians in the Anglican 
Church have likewise performed meritorious work in this direction. 
In later times patristical studies were promoted in the Roman 
Catholic Church by Robert Bellarmine (in the 17th century), Caspar 
Oudin, EUies du Pin, le Nourry, Tillemont, Ceillier, Lumper, Spren- 
ger, Mohler, and others ; and, in the Protestant, by Scultetus, Nol- 
ten, Oelrichs, Cave, Schoenemann, and J. G. Walch. The earlier 
works were more particularly confined to the bibliographical de- 
partment, while in modern times the method of monographical 
discussion has been elevated into an art. 

1 R. Rothe, writing while yet a student, says, "I am convinced that no person can 
become a thorough and skilful theologian who has not made a serious and life-long 
task of the study of the Church fathers, and who has not derived adequate and spir- 
itual strength from their sanctified spirit and their genuinely religious application of 
a solid learning. But for this the longest life will ever be too brief, so that there can 
be no thought of completing the work while at the university " (C. Nippold i, p. 98). 
Certain mediaeval writers — Scholastics and Mystics — have equal claim to be made the 
object of careful study, especially Anselm, Cur Deus homo, and pre-eminently the 
Reformers. The history of the Reformation, for instance, may be most attractively 
followed along the thread of the letters of Luther (published by de Wette), Zwingle 
(by Schuler and Schulthess), and Calvin (Strasburg ed., by Strauss, Baum, and Cunitz). 
Every student should have also read, in addition to the more important of Luther's 
writings (the Address to Christian Nobles of the German Nation, and that on the 
Babylonian Captivity), the Loci Communes of Melanchthon and Calvin's Institutes. In 
a word, the entire history of Christian literature should be made to pass in living 
forms before the eye of the theologian. This, however, is nothing more than the 
practical realisation of the idea of thorough study of the field of Church history in 
general 
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PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

Germax akd French. 

1. Beet Edition* of Collected Work* of the Father*. 

Magna bibliotheca vett patrum et antiqu. scriptorum eccleaiast, ed. Margarin de la 
Bigne. Par., 1675. Moat complete, Par., 1654. 17 vols. foL 

Maxima bibliotheca vett. patrum, etc. Lugd., 1677. 27 vols. foL (The Greek fathere 
only in Latin translations. Especially important because of introduction of medi- 
aeval theologians.) 

A. Gallandii, bibliotheca vett. patrum antiquorumque scriptt. eccleaiast VeneL, 
1765-88. 14 vols. foL (Gives the smaller writings of the Church fathers in the 
most complete collection. However, it remains unfinished.) 

f M. Permaneder, Biblioth. patristica. Landsh., 1841-44. 2 vols. New ed, I860, 
(Vol I, entitled : Patrologia generalis s. encyclopaedia patristica.) 

f A. B. Cailleau et M. N. S. Guillon, oollectio selecta ss. eccL patrum. Par., 1829 as. 
148 vols. 

f J. P. Migne, patrologiae cursus completus s. bibL universalis ss. patr. scriptorumqiie 
eccL Par., 1844 ss. (Latin fathers to 13 th century ; Greek, to 9th, and still con- 
tinued.) 1 

theologiae cursus completus. Vol I, Par., 1879. (Expected to be in 

28 vols.) 

f A. Reifferscheid, Biblioth. patrum latin, italica. (Catalogue of MSS. of Latin Church 
fathers in the Italian libraries.) Vienna, 1865 ff. 

f Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum ed. consilio et impensis Aca d emiae 
literarum Caesariae Vindobonensis. 1866 *qq. (VoL I, Sulpic Severus. II, Mina- 
cius Felix. Ill, Cyprian. IV, [1876] Arnobius.) 

Horoy, medii aevi biblioth. patristica. VoL L (Honor. HL) Par., 1879. (Expected 
to be in 100 vols.) 

2. Extract* and Chreetomathie*. 

C. F. Rosier, Bibliothek der Kirchenvater in Ueberss. und Auszugen aus ihren fur- 

nehmsten, besonders dogm. Schriften, sammt dem Original der Hauptstellen und 

nothigen Anmerkungen. Lpz., 1776-86. 10 vols. 
J. Ch. W. Augusti, chrestomathia patristica. Lips., 1812. 2 vols. 
H. J. Royaards, chrestomathia patristica. Part L Traj. 1881.« 
* L. de Sinner, novus ss. patrum graec sec iv. delectus. Par., 1842. 
Homiliarium patristicum, edd. L Pelt, H. Rheinwald, C. Vogt Berol, 182M2. 

Vol. I, fasc. l-4. f 
J. C. Orelli, selecta patrum eccL capita ad exegesin sacr. pertinentia. Tur., 1820-24. 

4 speoc 
Fragmenta selecta ex scriptis patrum eccL latinae, edd. J. Hagen et A. Listov. 

Hafn., 1850. 

1 The collections of Oberthur (1780 ft*.), Geradorf (for Latin father*, 1838 ff.), and Bfchter (Jor 
Greek fathers, 1896 ff.), remain unfinished. 

* The collection of Olsbausen, see Literature of Church History. 

1 At the same time also German; HomlUeiwammlnng aus den ersten 6 Jahrh. Bert., WW *» 
Comp. the Predlgten auf alle 8onn- und Bestage aus den Schriften der K. Titter (Lpa^ MB8t 
2 vols.), published in German translation by J. O. W. Augusti, and also his Auswahl von OantW 
reden der beruhmtesten Homlleten der grtech. und 1st. Kirobe aus dem 4. und 5. Jahrh. I*s* 
1840. 
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Bibliotbeca patrum graecorum dogmatica, cur. J. C. Thilo. Lips., 1858 f. 2 vols. 

Vol I, a Athanasii; Vol. IL (cur. J. D. H. Goldhorn,) Basilii et Gregorii Nazian- 

zeni opp. dogmatica selecta. Ace. appendix Eunomii apologeticum et confes- 

sionem et Amphilogii epist. synodalem continens. 
F. Oehler, Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, eine Auswahl aus deren Werken. Urschrift 

mit deutscher Uebersetzung. Lpz., 1858 ft. 
f H. Hurter, patrum as. opuscula selecta. Innsbr., 1868 ff. (thus far 89 vols.). 
V. Thalhofer, Biblioth. der Kirchenvater. Auswahl der vorziigL patrist. Werke in 

deutscher Uebers. Kempten, 1869 ff. (thus far 822 vols.). 1 

8. Editions o/Patnstie Writings for the Use of Students. 9 

Patrum apostolicorum opera recogn. * \ C. J. Hefele (Tub., 1839; 5th ed., by F. X. 
Funk, 1878); other editions, by Beithmayr (Miinch., 1844), on Barn, and Clemens, 
by E. von Muralt (Zur., 1847), on Clemens, Ign., and Polyk., by Jaoobson (Oxford, 
4th ed., 1868). 1 

Patrum apostolicor. opera, ed. A. R. Dressel; accedit Hermae Pastor ex fragm. 
graecis Lipsiensibus auctore C. Tischendorf. Lips., 1857. *Gebhardt, Harnack, 
and Zahn undertook a new ed. of Dressers ed. Lpz., 1875-77. 8 fasc (Brief© 
des Clemens in 2d ed., 1876, Br. des Barnabas, 1878; minor edition of the whole 
work. Lpz., 1877. 

Bibliotheca patrum ecclesiasticorum selectissima, cur. B. Lindner. Fasc. I-IV. Lips., 
1857-61. 

Novum testam. extra canonem receptum ed. A. Hilgenfeld. Lips., 1866. 

dementis Romani epistolae ed., Lightfoot (Lond., 1869), Laurent (Lips., 1870), 
Tischendorf (Lips., 1873), Hilgenfeld (Lips., 1876). The complete MS. of the 
Clementine Epistles found by Bryennius in Constantinople, in 1873, was published 
by the discoverer (Constantinople, 1875). The hitherto wanting portions of it 
were published by Lightfoot (Lond., 1877) as appendix to his edition of 1869, and 
by Gebhardt and Harnack (Lpz., 1876). 

J. 6. Muller, Erklar. des Barnabasbriefes. Lpz., 1869. 

Barnabae epistula ed. A. Hilgenfeld. 2d ed., Lips., 1877. 

Clementis Rom. quae feruntur homiliae, pub. by A. Schwegler. Stuttg., 1847. More 
complete by A. R. Dressel, Gott., 1853 ; P. de Lagarde, Lpz., 1865. 4 

Constitutiones apostolicae, pub. by W. Ueltzen. Schwerin, 1858; P. de Lagarde. 
Lpz., 1862.* 

Ignatius, by W. Cureton: Corpus Ignatianum. Lond. (Berl.), 1849. 

Ignatii, quae feruntur epistolae, ed. H. Petermann. Lips., 1849.* 

1 Also the rich collections of early Christian hymns by Aid. Manuttus, O. Fsbriclus, BJorn, 
Gebser, and others. For more minute details see Winer, I, p. 879 f . 

1 Of the larger, and, for the most part, magnificent editions, we may mention chiefly those of 
Ootelerlus, of the Apostolic fathers, Mann's «d. of Justin, Massuet's ed. of Irenfeus, RJgoetlus' 
ed. of Tertulllan and Cyprian, Potter's ed. of Clemens Alexandrtnus, de la Rue's e* of Origen, 
Montfaocon's ed. of Athanasius and Chrysostom, Petavlus' ed. of Epiphany, Valiant's ed. of 
HIeronymus, and the Benedictine ed. of Augustine. 

* After the large edition of J. B. Ootelerlus (Par. 1672) and J. Clericus (Amst., 1608. 2d ed., 
1794., 2 vols. fol.). Also editions by Ittig (Lpz., 1669), Trey (Baa., 1742), Busel (Lond., 1746), 
Hornemann (Hafn M 1888). On the Apostolic fathers see literature on History of Doctrines. See 
also : F. A. Karker, die Schrif ten der apoetolincben Vttter. Breslau, 1847. 

* See also C. E. Francke, die Lehren des Clemens von Bom. In Guericke's und Rudelb. Zeit- 
schrittl841. III. 

• likewise 0. Krabbe, Qber Ursprang u. Inbalt der apostol. Gonstltutlonen. Hamb., 180). 
t J. 8. v. Drey, neue Untersuchungen fiber die Constitute u. Kanones der Apostel. Tub., 1882. 

• Also toe works of Arndt, DQsterdleck, Bunsen, Baur, Denzlnger, Hefele, Uhlhorn, Llpsras, 
Men, Hilgenfeld, and others. 
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Justini Martyris Opp. ed. J. C. Th. Otto. Jena, 1842 ff. 8 vols. 3d ed., 1870 ff. 

(Vols. 1-5 des Corpus apologetarum christian, saec. secundi; voL 6 contains Tati- 

ani oratio ad Graecos ; vol. 7, Athenagorae opera ; voL 8, Theophili ad Autoly- 

cum 1L III. ; voL 9, [1872], Hermias, Mel i to.) 
Justini apologiae ed. - f J. G. Braunius. 2d ed., Bonn, 1800. 
Epistola ad Diognetum, by J. G. Th. Otto. 2d ed., 1852. 1 
Irenaeus, by A. Stieren. Lpz,, 1848-63. 2 vols, in 4 parts; by Harvey. Camb., 

1857. 2 vols. 
Hinucius Felix, by Liibkert. Lpz., 1886; by E. de Muralt Zur., 1836; by H. Holdea 

Camb., 1853. 
Arnobius, by Orelli (Lpz., 1816 f.), Hildebrand (1844), Oehler 1846 (in Geredorfs 

bibl. patrr. latin. Vol. 12), Reifferschied (1875). 
Eusebius, hist eccles., by Heinichen (Lips., 1827 f. 3 vols. 2d ed., 1868 f-X Schweg- 

ler, (Tub., 1852), Dindorf (Lpz., 1871). 
Cyprian, by Goldhorn in Gersdorf s Bibliothek, vols, ii, iii (Lpz., 1838 t), by Krabinger 

(Tub., 1853), and G. Hartel (Vindob., 1869 f. 2 vols.). 
Tertullian, collected works by F. Oehler, in larger (Lips., 1853 f. 8 vols.) and smaller 

editions (Lips., 1854). 
Lactantius, by Bunemann (Lips., 1739 ; 0. F. Fritzsche (Lips., 1842 ff. Vols. 9, 10 

of Gersdorf s biblioth. patrr.) 
Clemens Alexandrinus, by R. Klotz (Lpz., 1831 ff. 4 vols.), W. Dindorf (Oxford, 

1868 f. 4 vols.). 
Origenes irepl hpx&v, by E. R. Rede penning (Lpz., 1886); works by Lommatsch 

(BerL, 1831-48. 25 vols.), from the edition of de la Rue. 
Augustinus, Confessiones (with Preface by Neander, BerL, 1823; by Binder, LpL, 

1837), by Pusey (Oxon., 1838 ; from this edition also pub. and elucidated by K. v. 

Raumer. Stuttg., 1856. 2d ed., Gutersl., 1876); de civitate Dei: Lpz., 1825, and 

by J. Strange, Koln, 1850. 2 vols. ; de doctrina christ u. enchiridion, by Broder 

(Lpz., 1838). 
ChryBostomus de sacerdotio, by Bengel (Stuttg , 1725, and Lpz., 1825), by Leo (Lpt, 

1834); single Homilies by Bauermeister (Gott., 1816), Becher (Lpz., 1839), and 

others. 
Basil the Great, Address to Christian Young Men on the Right Use of Heathen Au- 
thors. Greek Text with German Annotations, by G. Lothholtz. Jena, 1857. 

4. Introductory Writings. 
J. C. Walch, bibliotheca patristica literariis adnotatt. instr. Jen., 1770. New ed. 

emendatior et mult, auctior adorn, a J. T. L. Danz, 1834. 
C. T. G. Schoenemann, bibliotheca histor. -liter, patr. latinorum a Tertulliano usque ad 

Gregor. M, et Isidor. HispaL Lips., 1792-94. 2 vols. 
H. J. Pestalozzi, Grundlinien der Geechichte der kirchl. Literatur der ersten 6. Jahrb. 

Gott, 1811. 
f V. A. Winter, krit. Gesch. der altesten Zeugen od. Patrologie. Munch., 1814. 
J. G. V. Engelhardt, Literar. Leitfaden zu Vorles. ii. d. Patristik. Erl., 1823. 
f F. W. Goldwitzer, Bibliographie der Kirchenvater u. Kirchenlehrer vom 1. bis zum 

13. Jahrh. Landsh., 1828. The same, Patrologie verbunden mit Patristik. Nurak, 

1834. 2 parts. 
J. T. L. Danz, initia doctrinae patristicae. Jena, 1889. 

1 Corap. the work of Otto, Jena, 1845, and W. A. Hollenberg, BerL, 1858; also the review of 
Otto In Gersdorf a Repert. for 1854. 1st voL, p. 263 ff. J. F. Overbeds, fiber den peeudojuj- 
tlnischen Brief an Diognet. Basel, 1873, 4., and the replies of Hilgenfeld and Kelm. 
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*f J. A. Mdbler, Patrologie ocL chrifltL Literargesch. 1st vol. (1-8 Jahrh.); pub. by 

F. X. Reithmayr. Regensb., 1889. 
J. Fessler, institutiones patrologicae. VoL 1 in 2 parts. Oenip., 1850. 
J. 0. F. Bahr, Gesch. der rom. Iiteratur. (Suppl. L : Die christL Dichter u. Geschichts- 

schreiber. II. : Die chrifitlich-rdmische Tbeologie. III. ; Die romische later, im 

karol Zeitalter.) Karlsr., 1886-40. 
f J. W. Eberl, Leitfaden zam Stud, der Patrologie. Augsb., 1864. 
F. G. Magon, Hdb. der PatroL u. kirchL Lik-gesch. Regensb.) 1864. 
f J. Alzog, Grundriss der Patrologie. Freib., 1866. 3d ed., 1876. 
f Jos. Schwane, Dogmengeschichte der patristischen Zeit. Munster, 1866. 

6. Patristic Monographs. 1 
0. Skworaow, patrolog. Untersuchungen. Ueber Urspr. der problemat. Scbriften der 

apostol. Vater. Lpz., 1875 
Ueber das Papias-Fragment bei Euseb. hist. eocl. 8, 89: W. Weiffenbach (Giesz., 

1874); reply by L. Leimbach (Gotha, 1875), and to this again by Weiffenbach 

(Berl., 1878). 
V. v. Strauss, Polykarpus. Heidlb., 1860. 2d ed., 1875. 

E. Gaab, der Hirte des Hennas. Basel, 1867. 

Th, Zahn, der Hirte des Hennas untersucht Gotha, 1868. The same, Ignatius v. 
Antiochien. Gotha, 1873. 

F. G. Goltz, Clemens yon Rom. Eine Gesch. aus dem apost. Zeitalter. Berl, 1851. 
C. J. Bunsen, Ignatius von Antiochien und seine Zeit Hamb., 1847. 

J. Riggenbach, der sogenannte Brief des Barnabas. (Program.) Basel, 1874.' 

O. Braunsberg, der Ap. Barnabas. Mainz, 1876. 

J. 0. T. Otto, de Justini Hart., scriptis et doctrina. Jena, 1841. 

K. Semisch, Justin der Martyrer. Bresl., 1840-42. 2 vols. 

— die apostol. Denkwurdigkeiten des M. Justinus. Hamb., 1848. 

F. Overbeck, tiber den pseudojustin. Brief an Diognet. Basel, 1872. 
H. Meier, de Minucio Felice. Tigur., 1824. 

A. Ebert, Tertullians Verhaltniss zu Mlnucius Felix. Lpz., 1868. 

H A. Daniel, Tatianus der Apologet. Halle, 1887. 

Th. A. Clarisse, de Athenagorae vita et scriptis, etc. Lugd., 1819. 

L. Duncker, des hi. Irenaus Ghristologie. Gott, 1848. 

H. Ziegler, Irenaus, der Bischof von Lyon. Berl., 1871. 

C. J. Bunsen, Hippolytus und seine Zeit Lpz., 1852 f. 2 vols. 8 Lond., 4 vols., 1852. 

G. Volkmar, Hippolytus und die romischen Zeitgenossen. ZOr., 1855. 

A. Neander, Antignostikus, Geist des Tertullian. BerL, 1825. 2d ed., 1849. 

K. Hesselberg, Tertullians Lehre, etc. 1st part: Leben u. Schriften. Dorp, 1848. 

A. Hauck, Tertullians Leben u. Schriften. Erl., 1877. 

F. R. Eylert, Clemens von Alex, als Philosoph u. Dichter. Lpz., 1882. 
H. Reinkens, de Clemente Alexandr. VratisL, 1851. 

G. Thomasius, Origines. Niirnb., 1887. 

E. R. Redepenning, OrigeneS. Eine Darstellnng seines Lebens mid seiner Lehre. 
Bonn, 1841-46. 2 parts. 4 

1 Oomp. the monographs on Church History. 

* 8ee above, the writings of HUgenfeld on the Apostolic fathers In general. 

• Oomp. also L. F. W. Selnecke, fiber Leben und Schriften des Blschofs Hippolytus, In Tllgens 
Zeltschr. for hlstor. TheoL, 1842, 1848, p. 48 ff., and +.T. J. Bollinger, Hippolytus and Kalttrtas. 
Reaensb., 18B8. 

« Also the monographs of Matter and Guericke on the Alexandrian School. 
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F. W. Rettberg, Cyprianus dargest nach seinem Leben und Wirken. Gott, 1881. 

B. Fechtrup, der hi. Cyprian. Sein Leben u. s. Lehre. VoL l> Munst, 1878. 
V. Hely, Eusebe de Cesaree. Par., 1877. 

F. A. Scheutz, Zenonis episc. Veron. doctrina christ Lips., 1854. 

f J. A. Mohler, Athanaaius d. Gr. a. die Kircbe s. Zeit Mainz, 1827. 2d e<L, 1844. 

f L. Atzberger, die Logoslehre des hi Athanaaius. Munch^ 1880. 

* 1L Ullmann, Gregor von Nazianz. Darmst., 1825. 

Benoit, St Gregoire de Nazianze. Par., 1876. 

J. Rupp, Gregors yon Nyssa Leben und Meinungen. Lpz., 1884. 

K. R. W. Klose, Basilius der Gr., nach s. Leben u. a. Lehre dargestellt Streisand, 

1885. On the same, A Bayle. Avign., 1878. 
H. Weiss, die grossen Gappadozier, Basilius, Gregor Ton Nazianz and Gregor v. Nyssa. 

Braunsberg, 1872. 
♦A. Neander, der heiL Joh. Chrysostomus u. die Kirche bes. des Orients in (lessen 

Zeitalter. BerL, 1821 f. 2. vols. 4th ed., 1858. 
Th. Forster, Chrysostomus in sein. Verh&ltniss zur antiochen. Schule. Gotha, 1869. 
f H. Reinkens, Hilarius von Poitiers. Schaffh., 1864. 
H. A Niemeyer, de Isidori Pelus. vita, scriptis et doctrina. Hal., 1825. 
f F. Lauchert and A Knoll, Hieronymus, sein Leben and seine Zeit, etc ; from the 

French of Collombet Rottw., 1846. 2 vols. 
0. Zockler, Hieronymus, sein Leben und Wirken. Gotha, 1865. 
Thierry, St Jerome. 8d ed. Par., 1876. 
f F. A G. Kloth, d. hi Kirchenlehrer Aur. Augustinus. Aachen, 1840. 2 vols. 

C. Bindemann, der heil. Augustinus. Berl. u. Lpz. (Greifsw.), 1844-69. 8 vols. 
Poujoulat, hist de St Augustin. 8 vols. Par., 1848. 8d ecL, 1852. German, by 

F. Hurter. Schaffh., 1846 fl. 2 vols. 

G. F; Wiggers, pragm. Darstellung des Augustinismus, Pelagianismus und Semipelagi- 
anismus. BerL u. Hamb., 1821. 88. 2 vols. 

A Dorner, Augustinus. Sein theol. System u. seine religionsphilos. Anschauung. 

Berl., 1878. 
G. Waitz, iiber das Leben and die Lehre des Ulfilas. Hannov., 1840. 
W. A. Arendt, Leo der Grosse und seine Zeit Mainz, 1885. 
£. Perthel, Leo's I. Leben und Lehren. Jena, 184S. 
G. F. Wiggers, de Gregorio Magno. Rost, 1889. 
G. J. Th. Lau, Gregor I. nach s. Leben und s. Lehre. Lpz., 1845. 
G. Pfahler, Gregor der Grosse und Beine Zeit. Frank!, 1852. 
G. Maggio, prolegom. alia storia di Gregorio il Grande e de suoi tempi Prato, 1879. 
F. H. G. Grundlehner, Joh. Damascenus. Utr., 1877. 
J. Langen, Joh. von Damascus. Gotha, 1879. 
t J. HergenrSther, Photius, Patriarch v. Constant Regensb., 1867-69. 8 vols. 

6. History of the literature of the Church and Theology (including the Later Period). 
Ch. W. Fliigge, Versuch einer Gesch. der theolog. Wissenschaften. Halle, 179G-98. 

8 vols. Einleit dazu, Halle, 1799. 
C. F. Staudlin, Geschichte der theolog. Wissenschaften seit der Verbreitung der alten 

Literatur. G5tt, 1810 f. 2 vols. 1 

1 On the knowledge of theological books: J. G. Walch, Mbliotheca theol. select*. Jena, 
1787-65. 4 vols. J. A. Nosselt, Anweisung zur Kenntntas der besten allgem. Bocner in alien 
Ttaeilen der Theologie. Lpz., 1779. 4th ed., 1780. Continued by Simon. Lpz., 1818. D. G. Nie- 
meyer, BibUothek rar Prallger und Freunde der Theolog. Liter. Halle, 1789-84. 8voh. Newly 
revised and continued by A. H. Niemeyer and H.B.Wagntti. Halle, 1796-18tt. 4voia. W.D. 
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English akd American Litebatubi. 

Ante-Nicene Christian Library, edited by BobertB and Donaldson. 24 vols. Edinb., 

1864-72. 
Augustine, The Confessions of, edited by W. G. T. Shedd. And., I860. 
J. Bennett, The Theology of the Early Christian Church, exhibited in Quotations 

from the Writers of the First Three Centuries. Lond., 1852. 
R. Blakey, Lives of the Primitive Fathers. Lond., 1842. 

J. J. Blunt, Lectures on the Right Use of the Early Fathers. 3d ed. Lond., 1869. 
W. J. Bolton, The Evidences of Christianity, as exhibited in the Writings of its 

Apologists down to Augustine. N. Y., 1854. 
E. Burton, Testimonials of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ. Lond, 

1829. 
Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Doctrine of the Trinity, and of 

the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. Lond., 1881. 
H. Cary, Testimonies of the Fathers of the First Four Centuries to the Doctrine and 

Discipline of the Church of England. LoncL, 1885. 
J. Daille, A Treatise on the Right Use of the Fathers in the Decision of Controversies 

existing at this Day in Religion. 2d ed. Lond., 1848. 
J. Donaldson, A Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine from the Death 

of the Apostles to the Nicene Council 8 vols. Lond., 1864. 
Douglass, Series of Christian Greek and Latin Writers. Edited by F. A March. 

5 vols. N. Y., 1874-80. 
Eusebius, History of the Martyrs in Palestine. Edited and translated by W. Cureton. 

Lond., 1861. 
J. Harrison, Whose are the Fathers ? Lond., 1867. 
Ignatii, Romani S. Polycarpi, Patrum Apostolicorum, qnae supersunt. Accedunt 8. 

Ignatii et S. Polycarpi Martyria. 2 vols. Lond., 1863. 
0. A Jackson, The Apostolio Fathers and the Apologists of the Second Century. 

N. Y., 1879. 

luhrmann, Handbuch der theol. liter. Ln&, 1818-21. 2 vols. Fortsets. Vol. I. IserL, 1886. 
• G.B. Winer, Handb. der theol. Liter. hauptsHchllch der protest. Lpz.,1820ff. 3d ed. f 1887-40, 
nnd ErgBnzungsheft, 1842. Deegen, JahrbOchleln der deutschen theolog. Llteratur (since 181 1), 
Bonn, 1819-29. 7 small vols. Continued by * E. Zlmmermann and others, 1882-45. 8 small vols. 
W. Hauck, theol. Jahresbericht. Wlesb., 1866-77. E. A. Zuohold, Blbllotbeca theologlca (1880- 
68). Gott^ 1864. 2 vols. rReusch, theolog. Iiteraturblatt (Bonn, 1866-77) ; Ruprecbt, (now W. 
Mflldener), Blbllotheca theolog. Oder System, geordnete Uebersloht aller auf d. Geb. der evan- 
gel. Theol. In DeutsohL neu erachien. Bocher. Gott., 1848 ff. (annually 2 Nos.). Every No. of 
8ehurer*B theoL Lttentg. (Lps., 1878 ff.), and more recently Luthardt's allgem. ev.-lutb. Klrchen- 
seltung, furnish a very complete account of the latest literature. Comp. also the Universal 
Book Lexlca of Kayser (begins with 1700 and is continued now In quadrennial periods), and 
others; the Hlnricbs' Bucherverselchnisse (2 Nos. yearly); Engelmann's Fachkacaloge, the 
Uebenlehten of BaMamns and Haupt (Prot. and Cath. separately, 1866-69; 1870-74), and many 
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SECTION XXL 
SYMBOLICS, 

Symbolics, in a broad sense, designates the science of the origin, 
Definition of nature, and contents of all the public confessions in 
symbolics. which the Church has laid down a summary of its teach- 
ing, and which it has erected at certain times and under certain 
forms as the standard of its faith. In a more limited sense, the 
term is used to denote a knowledge of the distinctive teachings 
which, especially since the Reformation, separate the different di- 
visions of the Church from each other in doctrinal matters, the con- 
trast between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, and the minor 
differences therewith connected. Symbolics forms an integral part 
of the history of doctrines, or coincides with comparative dog- 
matics, or polemics, in proportion as the purely historical or the 
.dogmatico-polemical interest predominates in the stating and dis- 
cussing of such opposing standards. It is probably best to regard 
it as a historical science connected with the history of doctrines, 
but as also, under this form, a necessary aid and point of transition 
to dogmatics. 

Xvfjflokov (a token, mark 1 ) denotes, in ecclesiastical usage, a for- 
mula preserved by tradition or in writing, by which all who belong 
to the same ecclesiastical party may recognize each other. The 
symbol is the common shibboleth, the ecclesiastical standard, about 
which the community is gathered. The use of such symbols, of 
which the so-called Apostles' Creed was the earliest, is derived 
nr* and later * rom tne "timl °* baptism. Its first office, therefore, 
office of sym- was to distinguish the Christian, as belonging to a dif- 
*° 1 ' f erent religious society, from the Jew and the heathen; 

and it was afterward employed to distinguish orthodox Catholic 

1 Comp. Suicer, Thesaur. Eccles., «. *., and Creuzer, Symbolik Mone's ed., § 16, p. IS). 
IvpfioXov signifies what is formed by the joining together of two parts ; e. y., the 
term ovfifioXa was applied to the two halves of the tablets which served as pledges of 
a contracted hospitality (tesserce hospitalitaiis). It was afterward employed to desig- 
nate all unions ; and, subsequently, everything that in the progress of time came to 
take the place of the coarse tokens of earlier times, a pledge in general. Thus we 
find it applied to the ring, which was given instead of ordinary contributions toward 
a common feast, and later to the pledge for subsequent redemption, which was in use 
in matters of exchange; also to the tetsera militaris, the parole; in brief, to any 
token, any sign, by which those belonging together, the initiated, might recognize 
each other. Its derivation from ovpflaXXeiv, for the purpose of proving that each of 
the apostles contributed one article to the Apostles' Greed, is absurd. Nor is art 
symbolism to be taken into account in this connexion. This has its place, but in » 
different theological department (Liturgies), although but little has been done as jet 
toward its thorough scientific development Comp. the section on Archaeology. 
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Christians from heretics. The bwwvoio$ of the Nicene symbol 
served in this way to discriminate the adherents of the Athanasian 
(orthodox) faith from the Arians. 

The Nicene, the so-called Athanasian — the Symb. Quicumque of 
later date — and the so-called Apostolic Creed, form the three 
principal symbols of the Church. But when the adherents of the 
purified doctrines separated from the Roman Catholic Church, in 
the time of the Reformation, they laid down the doctrines held by 
them in common, first apologetically, and then polemically, in sepa- 
rate symbolical writings, the Lutherans and the Reformed party 
each constructing their own, because of deviations from the truth 
that had taken place — each, however, holding fast to the three 
leading symbols of the early Church. The differences existing with- 
in the above-mentioned parties, together with the controversies that 
agitated the Protestant Church as a whole, gave rise to still further 
symbolical divergencies. It was also desired to erect barriers 
against all intermixture with non-Catholic bodies (Anabaptists, 
Anti-Trinitarians, Anti-Scriptuarians, etc.), with whom the Reform- 
ers wished to have nothing in common. 

The following are the Lutheran symbols, brought together in 
1580 in the Book of Concord: The Conf. Augustana, Lutheran gym- 
1580, the Apology, 1581, the Articles of Smalcald, 1537, boto - 
and the Formula Concordiae, 1579, to which must be added the 
two Catechisms of Luther, 1528 and 1529. The Reformed Con- 
fessions are less sharply distinguished from other theological pro- 
ductions, and less generally received. The more prominent are 
the Swiss (Conf. Bas. i; Helv. i or Bas. ii, and Helv. ii), Gallic, 
Belgic, Anglican (xxxix Articles), Scottish, and American, and the 
Anhalt, Brandenbergian, and Heidelberg Catechisms. To these must" 
be added the Arminian Confession, by the Remonstrants of Hol- 
land. It consisted of 26 chapters, and appeared first in 1622. 1 

The Roman Catholics, on their part, now saw themselves com- 
pelled to present more clearly what w^s distinctive in their teach- 
ing. This was done in the Prof essio fidei Tridentina and the Cate- 
chismus Romanus. The smaller sects and ecclesiastical parties 
likewise reduced to writing the points at which they diverged from 
the general belief; e. g. y the Anabaptists (Mennonites), Socinians, 
Quakers, and others, although such writings have, in some instances, 
simply the authority of private productions. The Socinian Catechis- 
mus Racoviensis might deserve to be considered a symbolical book 
more than any of the others. The idea of confessional writings can- 
not be entertained in connexion with the Quakers, who make their 
1 Comp. Winer (Pope's ecL), Creeds of Christendom, p. 28. 
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religious life altogether independent of the letter, even that of the 
Bible. 1 

The task of Historical Theology embraces even the origin and 
fortunes of these books. To whatever extent symbolics is primar- 
ily engaged upon this external history, it will coincide with the his- 
tory of ecclesiastical literature. Or, it might, if not in too detailed 
a form, be incorporated with Church history, which is necessarily 
obliged to take notice of the origin of movements of great import- 
ance. But the task of symbolics is more extensive. What has 
scope of sym- been thus far noted partakes more of the nature of in- 
tones, troduction, analogous to the introduction to the books 
of the Bible. To this must be added exegetical investigation, in- 
asmuch as the meaning of these confessional writings is to be ascer- 
tained, construed, and explained. But as exegesis leads immedi- 
ately into Biblical dogmatics as its resultant, so symbolics does 
not rest satisfied with having explained each particular confession, 
but passes on to construct, in harmony with the definitions of the 
several symbolical writings, a system of Roman Catholicism, of 
Protestantism, of Anabaptism, Socinianism, Quakerism, and the 
rest. Finally, it proceeds to compare these ecclesiastical systems 
with the general principles upon which they are based, or with each 
other, by an examination of particular doctrines which they receive. 
In the latter function it becomes Comparative dogmatics.* When 
it goes to the length of taking part directly in favour of some mode 
of belief, and of defending it, in opposition to other beliefs— e. g. } 
the views of Protestantism against those of Roman Catholicism- 
it becomes Polemics. 

Symbolics thus provides the weapons for polemics, and is its his- 
Reution of torical base. It is related to the history of doctrines 
symbolics to as ^ { he knot to t ^ e trun k f t h e tree or t h e eddy to 

history of doo- . . * 

tunes. the stream. The history of doctrines is obliged to pass 

through the field of symbolics, and even becomes symbolics to some 
extent. In the history of doctrines we have made a distinction 
between the general and the special. Symbolics may similarly 
be treated in a general way by discussing principles, noting oppo- 
site ideas at large; for example, those of Roman Catholicism and 

1 The term symbolics is not, therefore, thoroughly appropriate, and can only denote, 
in instances where no symbols exist, that "the statements are conformed to the most 
classical and generally acknowledged mode of presenting any particular faith."— 
Schleiermacher, g 249, note. 

s Schleiermacher, § 98, distinguishes between Comparative Dogmatics and Symbol- 
ics, but is not wholly decided to recognize either as a science which could well extot 
independently. 
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of Protestantism, or it may trace* the particular differences in sepa- 
rate doctrines. The two methods must be combined. It has been 
justly observed, however, with reference to the conflict of princi- 
ples, that the task of symbolics has not been fully accomplished 
when it has brought into view the existing dogmatic contrasts, since 
the differences between the several confessions extend also into the 
domains of ethics, politics, and social life. 

The symbolics of to-day will, accordingly, need to be expanded 
into a science that shall not only embrace the dogmatic mbollC8 
vital tendencies of Roman Catholicism and Protestant- broad science 
ism, and, further, those of Lutheranism and Calvinism, UMtoy - 
of Episcopacy and Puritanism, of the Orthodox and the Schismatic 
in Protestantism, but also the moral, political, artistic, and scientific 
factors, bringing the whole together for purposes of comparison, 
and pointing out how every such confessional feature stands con- 
nected with the fundamental dogmatic principle upon which the 
confession rests. 1 The material for such a science, which would be 
highly interesting as bearing upon the history of culture as well, 
but for which the term " symbolics " would no longer be an ade- 
quate designation, must be sought in the history of the Reforma- 
tion, and of later times, down to the present. 

HISTOEY. 

Symbolics, in the broad sense, was already cultivated, in part, in 
the antiquity of the Church, inasmuch as certain teach- ori^inof mod- 
ers in the Church — like Augustine, On Faith and Sym- em "ymbob. 
bol, A.D. 393 — explained the ecclesiastical symbols. But a "defi- 
nite recognition of ecclesiastical contrasts was begotten by the Ref- 
ormation " (Pelt, p. 444). Symbols, strictly speaking, first orig- 
inated in the Lutheran Church, though the term confessio, which 
was preferred by the Reformed, was also in use (Confessio Augus- 
tana). Upon the basis of this symbolism polemics unfolded itself, 
Chemnitz, Examen concilii Trid, being on the one side, and Bel- 
larmine, De controversiis fidei, on the other; and, likewise, between 
Lutherans and the Reformed party, Hospinian, Concordia discors, 
1607, and Hutter, Concordia concors, 1614. The need of Historical 
Introductions to the symbolical books was not felt, however, prior 
to the middle of the 17th century. 

This method of discussing simply the history of the The pragmatic 
books was supplemented in the 18th century by the »»u»*- 
pragmatic method, the foundation for which was laid by Planck, 

1 Pelt applies to this the name " Science of Confessional Principles, or Science of 
the Principles of the Separate Churches," pp. 875 and 444. 
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and which was developed by Marheineke and Winer, the former 
giving more attention to the general discussion, the latter to the 
treatment of particular questions (locis). Koellner followed in the 
footsteps of both these writers with his large work, while Guericke 
again departed from the position of impartial investigation, and 
pressed symbolism into the service of his Lutheran proclivities. A 
presentation of symbolics, from the Roman Catholic point of view, 
by Mohler (1832), naturally aroused a lively interest for this sub- 
ject, and called forth a number of works in opposition (by Nitzsch 
and others), particularly the Symbolics by Baur (1834), and a con- 
tinued interchange of further writings. This science, which had 
for a time occupied the position of quiet objectivity, was thus trans- 
ferred again to the ground of polemics, and called for a renewed 
treatment in harmony with its principles. 

The opposition between the Lutheran and the Reformed views, 
opposition be- which had at one time sunk into indifference, and had 
•nTand *b^ subsequently been compromised by the establishment of 
formed. the " Union," or, at least, had been reduced to its merely 

relative importance, has also come into the foreground of late, and 
been carried to excess. Science has gained thereby, inasmuch as 
the differences connected with the principles of the Reformers, 
which had formerly been overlooked, were now more sharply appre- 
hended and more definitely stated. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the passions and the narrow spirit of the disputants have often 
perverted the actual points of view, and caused a confusion from 
which we can hope to be delivered, through God's mercy, only by a 
cautious theology enlisted in the service of truth and not of a 
party. 

SYMBOLICAL LITERATURE. 

Latin, German, and French. 

1. Later Editions of Collection* of Symbolical Boohs. 

H. A. Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der apoetolisch-katholiscben 

Kirche. Breslau, 1842. 2d ed., by G. L. Hahn, 1877. 
C. P. Ca8pari, ungedruckte, unbeachtete u. wenig beachtete Quellen zur Gesch. dee 

Tauf symbols u. der Glaubensregl. Christiania (Lpz.), 1866-79. 4 parts. 
H. Heppe, die Bekenntnisschriften der altprotest. Kirche Deutschlands. Cassel, 1855. 

(Comp. by the same: der Text der Bergischen Concordienformel verglichen mit 

dem Text der Schwab. Goncordie, etc. Marb., 1858. 2d ed.,1860.) 

a. Of the Lutheran Church. 1 
Libri syrabolici eccl. evang. rec., J. A. H. Tittmann. Misn., 1817-27. 
•Libri symbolici eccl. evang. s. Concordia, rec., C. A. Hase. Lips., 1827. 3d ed., 1845. 
Libri symbol, eccl. Luther, ad editt. princ, etc., ed. H. A. G. Meyer. Gotting., 18JW. 

1 For single editions of the Augsburg Confession, and monographs on the same, especially 
since the centennial year. 1880, see Winer, Hdb. der Theol. lit. 1, 888 fl. 
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Libri symbolic! eccl. Lutheranae, ed. F. Francke. Ed. Bter. Lips., 1846 f. 

Die symbol. Biicher der evangel-hither. Kirche. German and Latin by J. T. Miiller. 

Stuttg., 1848. 4th ed., Gutersl, 1876. - 
Concordia. LL symbol. eccL evang. ad ed. Lips. (a. 1584), Berol., 1857. 

b. Of the Reformed Church. 1 
Corpus librr. symbol, qui in eccl. reformatorum auctoritatem publ obtinuerunt, ed. 

J. C. W. Augusti. Elberf., 1828. 2d ed., Lips., 1846. 
J. J. Mess, Samml symbol. Biicher der reform. K. Neuwied, 1828-46. 3 vols. 
H. A. Niemeyer, collectio confessionum in ecclesiis reformatia publicatorum. Lips., 

1840. Appendix : Puritanorum 11. symb. (ib. eod.) 
Die Bekenntniss8chriften der evangel -reform. Kirche mit Einleit und Anmerkungen, 

by E. 6. A. Bockel. Lpz., 1847. 
•Die Bekenntnissschriften der reform. Eirchen Deutschlands, pub. by H. Heppe, 

Elberf., 1860. (Schriften zur reform, Theol, vol i.) 
F. W. Bodemann, Sammlung der wiehtigsten Bekenntnissschr. der evang. reform. 

Kirche mit geschtl. Einl u. Anmerkungen. 2d ed. Gott, 1867. 
Single editions of the Helvetic Confession (II) by Kindler (1825), 0. F. Fritzsche 

(1839), Bohl (1866). 

c Of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Libri symb. eccl. rom. catholicae, ed. J. T. L. Danz. Weim., 1836. 
Libri symbolic! eccl. catholicae conjunx. et notis, etc, instruxit F. W. Streitwolf et 

R. E. Klener. Gott, 1836-38. 2 vols. 
Sacrosancti et oecumenici Cone. Trid. canones et decreta, ed. W. Smets (Latin and 

German). Bielef. 6th ed., 1869. Other editions by Bisping (Miinst., 1846), 

Wesselack (German and Latin, from the Roman ed. of 1845. 3d ed., Regensb.. 

1860). 
Canones et decreta Cone. Trid. (from the German ed. of 1834); acced. declarationes, 

etc., ex bullario Romano, etc. Edd. A. L. Richter et Fr. Schulte. Lips., 1853. 

d. Of the Greek Church. 
E. J. Klmmel, libri symbolici ecclesiae orientalis. Jena, 1843. Comp. J. G. Pitzipios, 
l'eglise orientale. Rome (Lpz.), 1855. 

e. Of the Smaller Religious Bodies. 
Unitarian Conference: Bibtiotheca fratrum Polonor. Irenop., 1856, 6 vols. f. Con- 

fessio fidei Christ (by J. Schlichting), 1642. The larger and smaller Cate- 

ohiBmus Racoviensis. Rac, 1605. Also an ed. qf the larger by Oeder. Lpz., 1739. 
Quakers : R. Barclay, Theologiae vere christianae apologia. Amst, 1676. The same, 

Catechismus et fidei conf. Roterod., 1676 u. 6. 
Mennoniten: H. de Rys u. L. Gerritst, korte belydenisse des geloofs, etc., about 1580. 

H. Schyn, historiae Mennonitarum. Amst., 1729. 
Swedenborgians : Swedenborgs gottl Offenbarungen, translated by J. Tafel (Tub., 

1823 ff. 7 vols.). Also numerous writings by Tafel himself. 

2. Introductory Writings, 
J. G. Walch, Introductio in libr. symbolic, eccl. Lutheranae. Jena, 1782. 

1 Earlier Editions : Harmonla confess* Gen., 1581. 4. and Corpus et 8yntagma oonff. Odet. 
Gen., 1612, 1654. For farther details on all the symbols of the 8w1sb Reformed Church, see 
Hagenbactf s krit Gesoh. der ersten Easier Confession (Bas., 1887), and particularly In Eschar, 
the EncYkl. of Knch and Gruber, sec II, vol. v, p. 888 ff. On the terms " Lutheran " and " Re- 
formed,*' comp. H. Heppe, Ursprung u. Gesch. der Besetchnungen "raformlrte" and "luther- 
tache" Kirche. Gotha, 1800. * 
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J. S. Sender, Apparatus ad libr. symbolicos eccl. Lutheranae. Halle, 1775. 

J. A. Ernesti, praelectt. in libr. symbol. eccL Luther, a. 1752 et 77. Vol. 1, pub. by 
J. M. Redling. Berl., 1878. 

Writings on the apostolic Symbolum : Rudelbach (Lpz., 1844), J. Stockmeyer (Ziir^ 
1845), Viguie (Nimes, 1864), Nicolas (Par., 1867), Coquerel (Par., 1869), Krawutz- 
ky (Bresl., 1872), Semisch (Berl., 1872), Zockler (GutersL, 1872), Mucke (1873), 
W either (Rathenow, 1875), Swainson (Lond., 1875); above all Caspari (No. 1) 
and Zezschwitz' Katechetik (Lpz., 1863 ff.). 

3. Comparative and Critical Representations of Ecclesiastical Systems. 
(Com p. also the Literature on Polemics and Irenics.) 

• J. G. Plank, Gesch. der Enstehung, der Veranderungen und der Bildung unsers 

protestant. Lchrbegriffs, von Anfang der Reform, bis zu der Einfuhr. der Concor- 
dienformel. Lpz., 1781-1800. 6 vols. Vols. 1-8. 2d ed. 1791-98. 
— — Abriss einer histor. u. vergleich. Darstell. der dogmat. Systeme unserer verschied. 
christl. Hauptparthien, etc. Gott., 1796. 8d ed., 1822. 

* G. B. Winer, comparative Darstell. des Lehrbegriffs der verschied. christl. Klrchen- 

parteien, nebst vollstand. Belegen aus den symbol. Schriften dcrselben. Lpz;, 

1824. 4. 3d ed. by E. Preuss. Berl., 1866. English ed. by Pope. Edinb., 1873. 
f J. A. Mohler, Symbolik oder Darstell. der dogm. Gegensatze der Katholiken u. Pro- 

testanten, nach ihren offentl. Bekenntnissschriften. Mainz., 1882. 7th ed n 1864. ' 

English translation. N. Y., 1844. 
H. E. F. Guericke, allgemeine christliche Symbolik, von luth.-kirchl. Standpunkte. 

Lpz., 1839. 3d ed., 1860 f. 
Max. Gobel, die relig. Eigenthumlichk. der luth. und d. reform. K. Bonn, 1837. 
A. G. Rudelbach, Reformation, Lutherthum u. Union, eine .histor.-dogm. Apologie der 

hither. K. u. ihres Lehrbegriffs. Lpz., 1839. 
f B. J. Hilgers, symbolische Theologie oder die Lehrgegensitze des Katholicismus und 

Protestantism us dargest. und gewiirdigt. Bonn., 1841. 
fj. Buchmann, Populasymbolik od. vergleich. Darstell. der Glaubensgegens&tze, 

zwischen Katholiken u. Protestanten. 3d ed. Mainz, 1850. 2 vols. 
H. W. J. Thiersch, Vorlesungen liber Katholicismus und Protestantismus. ErL, 1845. 

2 parts. 2d ed., 1848. 
•Dan. Schenkel, das Wesen des Protestantismus, aus den Quellen des .Reformations- 

zeitalters dargest. SchafTh., 1846-52. 3 vols. 2d ed., 1862. 2 parts. 
Ch. H. Weisse, die Christologie Luthers, etc. 2d ed. Lpz., 1855. 
K. B. Hundeshagen, die Conflikte des Zwinglianismus, Lutherthums und Calvinismua 

• in der Bemischen Landeskirche von 1552-58. Bern, 1842. 
Merle d'Aubigne\ Luther u. Calvin, oder die luther. u. reform. K. in ihrer Verschie- 

denh. und wesentl. Einheit German translation by Gottheil Bayr., 1849. 
f L. Schmid, der Geist des Katholicismus oder Grundlegung der christlichen Irenik. 

Giessen, 1848 f. 2 vols. 
F. G. Lisco, das christlich-apostol. Glaubenbekenntniss ; mit Anh. fiber die Scheide- 

lehren der evangel, und rom.-kathol. Kirche. 4th ed. Berl., 1851. 
K. G. W. Theile, das allgem.-christl. und das evangel-luther. Bekenntniss in urkundl. 

Darlegung . . . mit Erlauterungen u. Belegen aus der Bibel und den Symbokn. 

Lpz., 1852. 

1 Gomp. K. J. Nitzach, protest. Beantwortnng der Symbolik MOfclera In den fheol. 8tad. n. 
Krlt., 1884 f., auch beaonders Hamb., 1835; und F. C. Baur, Gegensatz des Katholic u. Protes- 
tant. (Tub., 1884), MOhler, in reply, neue Untersuchungen, etc. (Mains., 1894), answered by Baur 
In toe "Erwlderung," etc. (Tub.. 1834). See also Evang. Kircnenztff. .£84 Nr 82, 84. 1885 
Nr. 1, 87-40, 102-104. 1886 NrT 8, 0, 20, SI. 
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A. Hahn, das Bekenntniss der evangel Kirche in seinem Verhaltniss zu dem der 

ROm. ucd Griechischen. Lpz., 1853. 
. E. Zeller, das theolog. System Zwinglfs. (Theol. Jahrbb., 1858.) Tub., 1858. 
A. H. Baier, Symbolik der christL Confessionen n. Religionspartheien. 1st toL: 

Symbolik der rom.-kath. Kirche. 2 parts. Greifsw., 1853 f. 
F. K. Matthes, comparative Symbolik aller christl Confessionen vom Standpunkt der 

evangel.-luth. Confession. Lpz., 1854. 

* A. Schweizer, die protestant. Centraldogmen in ihrer Entwioklang innerhalb der re- 

form. Kirche. Zur., 1854-56. 2 vols. 
*M. Schneckenburger, vergleich. Darstell. des luther. u. reform. Lehrbegriffs, axis 

dessen handschriftl. Nachlass von E. Giider. Stuttg., 1855. 2 parts. 
H. Heppe, Dogmatik d. deutsch. Protestantismus im 10. Jahrh. Gotha, 1857. 3 vols. 
Rud. Hofmann, Symbolik oder systemat. Darstell. des symbol Lehrbegriffs der ver- 

sehied. christl Kirchen u. namhaften Secten. Lpz., 1857. 

F. II. R. Frank, die Theologie der Concordienformel Erl, 1862-65. 4 vols. 

* M. Schneckenburger, Yorlesungen iiber die Lehrbegriffe der kleinern protest. Kirchen- 

parteien, aus dessen handschriftl Nachlass v. K. B. Hundeshagen. Frankf., 
1868. 

* A. Neander, Katholicismus u. Protestantismus, pub. by H. Messner. Berl, 1863. 
K. F. A. Kahnis, iiber die Principien des Protestantismus. Lpz., 1865. 

G. Plitt, Entstehungsgesch. des evangel Lehrbegriffs bis zum Augsb. Bekenntniss. 
Erl, 1868. 

F. W. Bodemann, vergleich. Darstell der Unterscheidungslehren der vier christl 

Haupteconfesnonen. Gott., 1842. 2d ed., 1869. 
W. Gass, Symbolik der griechischen Kirche. Berl, 1872. 
J. Delitzsch, das Lehrsystem der rom. Kirche dargest. u. beleuchtet. 1st part. Gotha, 

1876. 

F. Reiff, der Glaube der Kirchen und Kirchenparteien nach s. Geist u. innern Zusam- 
menhang. Basel, 1875. 

G. Plitt, Grundriss der Symbolik fur Vorlesungen. Erl, 1875. 

G. F. Oehler, Lehrb. der Symbolik, pub. by J. Delitzsch. Tub., 1876. 
K. H. G. Scheele, Teologisk Symbolik. Ups., 1877. 

English and American Literature. 

G. W. Bethune, Expository Lectures on the Heidelberg Catechism. 2 vols. N. Y., 1864. 

T. P. Boultbee, An Introduction to the Theology of the Church of England, in an Ex- 
position of the Thirty-nine Articles. Lond., 1871. 

E. H. Browne, An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, Historical and Doctrinal 
N. Y., 1870. 

G. Burnet, An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 
Oxf., 1805. 

Doctrine (The) of the Church of England, as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set 
forth by Authority of Church and State. Lond., 1868. 

E. S. Ffoulkes, The Athanasian Creed. Lond., 1871. 

Bishop A.. P. Forbes, A Short Exposition of the Nicene Creed. Lond., 1866. 

An Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles. Oxf., 1867. 

P. Hall, The Harmony of Protestant Confessions. Lond., 1841. 

C. Hardwick, A History of the Articles of Religion, with Documents, A. D. 1586- 
1615. Lond., 1859. 

W. W. Harvey, The History and Theology of the Three Creeds. 2 vols. Lond., 1854 

C. A. Hase, Libri Symbolici Ecclesiae Evangelicss, sive Concordia. Lips., 1827. 
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C. A. Heurttley, Harmonia Symbolica ; a Collection of Greeds belonging to the An- 
cient Western Church, and to the Mediaeval English Church. Oxf., 1858. 

A. A. Hodge, A Commentary on the Confession of Faith. Phila., 1869. 

R. W. Jelf, The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. Lond., 1878. 

C. P. Krauth, The Augsburg Confession. Phila., 1869. 

The Conservative Reformation and its Theology, as represented in the Augs- 
burg Confession, and in the History and Literature of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Phil., 1871. 

J. R. Lumby, The History of the Creeds. Lond., 1878. 

J. Macpherson, The Westminster Confession of Faith ; with Introduction and Notes. 
N. Y., 1881. 

J. H. Newman, Tract Number Ninety. Remarks on certain Passages in the Thirty- 
nine Articles. N. Y., 1865. 

J. Pearson, An Exposition of the Creed ; with an Appendix containing the Principal 
Greek and Latin Creeds. Lond., 1870. 

T. Rogers, Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. Lond., 1858. 

P. Schaff, Bibliotheca Symbolica Eccleaia Universalis. The Creeds of Christendom, 
with a History and Critical Notes. N. Y., 1879. 

The Harmony of the Reformed Confessions, as related to the Present State of Evan- 
gelical Theology. N. Y., 1877. 

S. S. Schmucker, Lutheran Manual on Scriptural Principles ; or, the Augsburg Con- 
fession, Illustrated and Sustained Chiefly by Scriptural Proofs. Phila., 1855. 

J. H. W. Stuckenberg, The History of the Augsburg Confession, from its Origin till 
the Adoption of the Formula of Concord. Phila., 1869. 



section xxn 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

While the history of doctrines, in connexion with patristics and 
symbolics, presents the history of the development of doctrine apart 
from Church history in general, making of it an object for special 
consideration, ecclesiastical archaeology deals pre-eminently with 
the history of worship. But the boundaries of this science are as 
indefinite and changeable as its name is inappropriate. 

Gieseler says: "In strictness of language everything that once 
existed in the Church, and has now become antiquated, would be- 
long to ecclesiastical archaeology. But if this principle be ad- 
mitted, it will not be easy to justify the separate treatment of 
archaeology, as if it were an independent historical science. What 
scientific reason could be assigned for attempting the historical rep- 
resentation of everything that is ancient in the Church down to the 
boundary where it touches upon what now exists, but really exclud- 
ing the latter from such representation? For it is held to be a lead- 
ing principle in historical science, that it should show how the now 
existing has been developed out of what once was." * 

1 Uebersicht d. kirchenhistor. Literatur, in Stud. u. Krit, 1831, No. 8, p. 627 ay. 
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The case resembles that of patristics. Arbitrary boundaries have 
been assumed, some extending archaeology down to Arcnfflolo «y M 
Gregory the Great only, while others continue it to the a history of 
time of the Reformation. But as patristics must be worsWp - 
brought down to the latest times in the form of a history of the 
literature and a history of theology, so must archaeology be carried 
onward as a history of worship. For the ancient is not entitled to 
separate treatment simply because it is old, though it will not be 
denied that, as in patristics, the first six centuries are of special im- 
portance as the constructive period, and especially so in liturgical 
features. 1 By taking archaeology out of its connexion with the 
living development of the Church, and making it an incense-breath- 
ing reliquary, we degrade it as a science into a mere hunt for bric- 
a-brac, and give it an un-Protestant varnish of idle curiosity and 
favouritism. It becomes instructive and quickening Archeology 
only through its relations to the present, which is JJe'J 8 ^ 3 ^ 
obliged, in the interests of both dogmatics and liturgies, present, 
to continually draw from the ancient sources, and renew its life at 
the original beginnings of the Church itself. Archaeology, as the 
history of worship, enters into a relation with the history of Christ- 
ian art as close as that sustained by the history of doctrines to 
historical philosophy; and, as the latter prepares the way for dog- 
matics, so does the former for liturgies. 

Certain writers, especially older ones, and Boehmer among them, 
include the history of constitution in archaeology. But it is ques- 
tionable whether a separate treatment of that branch is needed, or 
be allowed to quietly retain its place upon the tree of Church his- 
tory, with which it is intimately united. 9 It would, at all events, 
be impracticable to regard the two as forming a single worship ana 
science. The history of worship also sustains an inti- morals. 
mate relation with Christian morals, or Christian life itself, in 
the more independent forms of its manifestation. Each is 
largely involved with the other; for example, the history of 
asceticism, of fasting, and of feasts, the Church feasts being 
likewise popular festivals. It is difficult to indicate the bounda- 
ries at this point, and the historian will be obliged to depend 

1 Comp. Schleiermacher, §§ 168-70; Dam, § 70; Roeenkranz, p. 221, and Guericke 
in Herzog, Encyki. s. v. 

*Rheinwald's definition, according to which Christian archaeology is "the repre- 
sentation of the entire life of the Church, in the course of its development and ac- 
cording to its results," is evidently too broad, since it would include the history of 
doctrines also in archaeology. Compare, for a contrary view, Boehmer, who, 4 how- 
ever, holds to the boundary of the first six centuries. 
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upon a certain tact to preserve him from wandering away into for 
eign matters. 1 

HI8TOBT. 

The history of archaeology depends upon the history of worship 
itself. In the same measure as the latter rose from its original sim- 
plicity to an artistic representation under various forms, has it of- 
fered material for antiquarian research. The simple collecting of the 
material from the appropriate sources, as ancient liturgies, Acts of 
Councils, and Papal decretals, was all that was undertaken at first; 
for example, in the Roman Catholic Church, by J. Bapt. Casalios 
(Christianorum ritus veteres, 1645), who was joined by Cardinal 
Bona (died 1694), Claude Fleury (1682), Martene (died 1739), Th. 
Maria Mamachi (1749-55), and Selvaggio (1787-90). In the Prot- 
estant Church the initiative was taken, certainly not as the result 
of accident, by the Anglicans, and first of all by Joseph Bingham 
(died 1723), in the Origines Ecclesiastics (Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church, 1708-26), whose work was translated into Latin by 
J. H. Grischow, Halle ed., 1724-38, and again in 1751-61 (10 vols. 
4to). The best English edition is by Pitman, London, 1840, 9 vols. 
8vo. He was followed, among Germans, by J. A. Quenstedt (Antiqu. 
Bibl. et Eccles., Vit., 1699) and Hildebrand at Helmstedt (died 
1691), who published a series of dissertations. G. A. Spangenberg's 
Comp. Ant. Eccles. was published by G. Walch, Lips., 1733, and 
upon this followed S. J. Baumgarten, Simonis, and others. 

SECTION XXIIL 
STATISTICS. 

Oomp. Schlelennacher, 99 86, 888 «g. ; Hagenbach's article on Statistics, hi Heme's Ency- 
klopeedla ; Scbem, American Ecclesiastical Tear-Book, New York, 1860. Dorchester, Problem 
of Religious Progress, New York, 1881. 

All history, on arriving at the present time, expands into statis- 
tics, which has to do with conditions instead of events. Ecclesias- 
tical statistics, accordingly, deals only with ecclesiastical conditions. 
It is possible, however, to secure resting-places in the past, also, from 
which to conduct a statistical review. On the other hand, the germs 
of a further historical development lie in the conditions of the pres- 
ent. The contrast between history and statistics must, for this 
reason, be considered a flexible distinction, 

1 The History of Morals most be distinguished from the History of Ethics, in the 
same way as the History of Dogmatics is distinguished from the History of Doctrines, 
the History of Liturgies from the History of Worship, and that of Ecclesiastical Ju- 
risprudence from that of Constitution. All of these are simply departments of the 
History of the Theological Sciences. 
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" Statistics," says Schlozer, " is history at a standstill; " but this 
is not a real pause, and what has been at this moment Higtoiy mugt 
treated as statistics will in a few years belong to his- furnish statu- 
tory. The historical presentation itself is obliged to Uq ^ 
furnish statistical information respecting the age of which it treats, 
thus interrupting the progress of the narrative, and changing the 
past into the present. It is not possible, however, to furnish such 
reviews with equal facility at all times, the periods of general con* 
fusion being especially unfavourable to such inquiry, while the 
times immediately before and afterward are eminently suitable. 
This may be seen, for example, in the state of the world immedi- 
ately before the introduction of Christianity, or the condition of the 
Church before the Reformation, or in the time of Charlemagne, 
Gregory VII., or Innocent III. The most favourable point for a 
statistical review is always where an old period ends and a new one 
begins. The statistics of the present, or statistics in the proper 
sense, includes, like the history, the whole of the kingdom of God 
in its earthly manifestation — the outward state of Christianity in 
its spread; its geographical extension, or the statistics of missions; 
and the constitution, worship, customs, and teaching of the Church. 

Statistics of doctrine may either content itself with simply stat- 
ing the prevalent confessions and tendencies of belief, as is usual 
with works of this character — numerical strength of the Roman 
Catholic population of a country, of the Lutheran, and others — or 
it may draft a somewhat detailed description of the existing state 
of doctrine. For it really is what Schleiermacher calls it, though 
it is but outwardly so, " a description of the teaching accepted in 

modern times." Statistics generally deals most largely 04 . „ „ , „ 
.. . °. <* , Statistical ana 

with ecclesiastical constitutions — because this element ecclesiastical 

is more easily grasped and understood than others — and con8tltutlons - 
also with the worship. The most difficult feature to include in a 
description is the life itself, with all its shadings and gradations; 
and for this work, as for the narrating of historical events, the skill 
of the artist will be required. The groupings may be arranged to 
correspond with different points of view; for example, by countries, 
confessions, forms of doctrine, constitution, worship, and their fac- 
tors. Each method has its advantages and disadvantages, 1 and it 
will be advisable to combine different systems in the Best source for 
execution of this work. The best source for statistics st *tisttcs. 
is, beyond question, personal study and observation, which here 

1 See Pelt, p. 363 sg., and the combination proposed in that place : " Much remains 
to be accomplished by special effort in this department, with reference to both the 
material and the form.— Schleiermacher, § 245. 
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possibly may assure us to some extent, but is absolutely denied to 
us in history. Exact observation, however, is possible only when 
based on the facts of history down to the present time; and the 
testimonies of contemporaneous authorities are largely needed with 
regard to existing facts. Suitable helps, in addition to works of a 
properly statistical character, may be found in official reports, de- 
scriptions of travels, especially when written by persons who travel 
in the interests of ecclesiastical affairs, and ecclesiastical periodicals 
and newspapers. 

The student of theology will, of course, need to become ac- 
quainted with such matters. He is required to comprehend the 
time in which he lives, and to enter with all his abilities and sympa- 
thies into its progress. But the nequid nimis has its application to 
his case. In the absence of a thorough historical preparation, and of 
the historic sense, the only attainment likely to be reached will be a 
limited knowledge instead of thoroughness. For nothing is more 
dissipating and destructive of thoroughness than an exclusive read- 
ing of newspapers and journals; and the temptation to employ the 
shallow books reading of travels simply as a pastime is likewise an 
of travel. imminent danger. A shallow literature, of the tourist 

and journalistic type, has, unfortunately, deluged all lands, and it 
affords nothing but superficial reasonings. Beware of it! Fortu- 
nate is the youth who has a paternal friend at hand, to impart coun- 
sel and aid in interpreting the signs of the times! 

1. Statistical Textbooks. 

C. F. Staudlin, kirchliche Geographie und Statistik. Tub., 1804. 2 vols. 

J. Ch. W. Augusti, Beitrage zur Geschichte und Statistik der evangel Kirche. Lpz„ 

1837-88. 
J. Wiggers, kirchl. Statistik oder Darstellurg der gesammten christl. kirche nach 

ihrem gegenwart. aussern und inneren Zustande. Hamb., 1842 f. 2 vols. 
J. £. Th. Wiltsch, Handb. der kirchl. Geographie und Statistik von den Zeiten der 

Apostel bis zu dem Anfang des 16. Jahrh. BerL, 1846. 2 vols, 
St. J. Neher, kirchl. Geogr. u. Stat. Regensb., 1864. 
A. de Mestral, tableau de l'eglise chret. au 18. siecle. Laus., 1870. 
0. J. Bdttscher, Germania sacra. Ein topograph. Fiihrer durch die Kirchen- u. Schul- 

gesch. deutscher Lande. Lpz., 1874 f. 

Statistics of the Catholic Church: 
f Statistisches Jahrb. der Kirche, oder gegenwart. Bestand des gesammten kathol* 

Erdkreises, by P. Earl. Regensb., 1860. 
fJ. Silbernagl, Verfassung u. gegenwart. Bestand sammtL Kirchen des Orients. 
Landsh., 1865. 

Protestant Church of the Present Time : 

D. Schenkel, die gegenwartige Lagc der protestant. Kirche in Preussen u. Deutsch- 
land. Mannh., 1867. 

H. Kritzler, die deutsche evangelische Kirche in der Gegenwart Gotha, 1869. 
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2. Ecclesiastical Travel*. 

A. H. Niemeyer, BeobachtiiDgen auf Rejsen in und ausser Deutschland. Halle, 1820- 
26. 6 vols. 

F. F. Fleck, wissenschaf ttiche Reise durch das sudliche Deutschland, Italian, Sicilien, 
u. Frankreich. Lpz., 1885-88. 2 vols, in 5 parts. 

Th. Fliedner, Oollektenreise nach Holland and England, nebst einer ausfiibrL Dar- 
stellung des Kirchen-, Schul-, Armen- and Gefangnisswesens beider Lander. 
Essen, 1881. 2 vols. (Only embraces Holland.) 

Th. F. Kniewel, Reiseskizzen, ▼ornehmlich aus dem Heerlager der Kirche ? gesammelt 
auf einer Reise in England, Frankreich, Belgien, Schweiz, Oberitalien, Deutsch- 
land im Jahr 1842. Lpz., 1844. 2 vols. 
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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 



SECTION L 



Comp. Schleiermacher, 8 109; von der Goltz, Der Weg sum Systeme der dogmattochen Tbe- 
ologle, In Jahrbb. for deutache Tbeologle It, p. 079 8qq. 

Henry B. Smith, Analysis and Proof Texts of Julius Muller's System of Theology (translation 
of) in Amer. Presb. and Theol. Review. New York, 1805. The aame authors Introduction to 
Christian Theology, (edited by W. 8. Karr), New York, 1888. 

Systematic Theology is the scientific and connected presentation 
of Christian doctrine in its relation to both faith and morals. For- 
merly it was regarded and treated as a single science of Christian 
teaching. But latterly, since the time of Danaeus and Calixtus, it 
has been divided into two distinct branches. These, however, 
should be regarded as simply different sides of that same life which 
manifests itself in faith and morals, and whose various qualities are 
in constant relation with each other. 

We have observed, in a former connexion, that Christianity was 
Christianity not, at the outset, an organized and self -inclusive body 

vtioTinto^ °* doctrines - But tWs d° es not necessitate the con- 
system, elusion that Christianity was not destined to unfold into 
a system of doctrine at some future time. The pre-requisites for 
such a consummation existed from the first, and a sound develop- 
ment of its teaching could only lead to the analysis of its contents, 
and to their comprehension under a single idea. A relative dis- 
tinction may be established between the several doctrinal concep- 
tions of John, Paul, and other apostles. But the respective systems 
are simply members of the great organism of the developed Christ- 
ian teaching as a whole. There is no cessation in the develop- 
ment of doctrine. Where an apparent pause is observed, there is 
danger of stagnation and petrifaction. But there are single stages 
in the history, at which the dogmatic consciousness of the Church 
appears in a more assured light, and where the unfolding arrives at 
a relative conclusion. These are the times of symbols and of the 
greatest dogmatical writings, in which the belief of 1 an entire age, 
or at least of an ecclesiastical party, or a school, is reflected. 
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It thus becomes proper to speak of Lutheran, Reformed, or Bo- 
man Catholic dogmatics, whose results may be brought Ecclesiastical 
into the light of objective history. Such objective de- vo&natte*. 
scription has also been denominated Ecclesiastical Dogmatics, in 
distinction from Biblical Dogmatics? But neither the latter nor the 
former is dogmatics in the strictest sense. 1 Both are merely intro- 
ductory in their character; and ecclesiastical dogmatics results 
from symbolism, and is a further historical basis for dogmatics 
proper, just as biblical dogmatics results from biblical exegesis, and 
is the basis for the history of doctrines. The object object of dog- 
of dogmatics proper is not simply to record historical ****»• 
matter, but also to express the conviction entertained by the writer 
who presents the system to our notice in word and print.' 

It is, therefore, for adequate reasons that systematic theology is 
taken from the soil of history, into which it has struck its roots, 
and is made a separate branch of study,' the very centre of the the- 
ological sanctuary and the heart of theological life. It takes the 
exegetical and historical material, and out of it constructs for the 

1 Dogmatics should always be ecclesiastical ; that is, be linked to the Church to 
which it owes its birth. But we understand by ecclesiastical what has been ecclesias- 
tically fixed and authorized, the symbolically statutory, or, as it has been termed, the 
socially established. See J. P. Lange, ChristL Dogm., i. The attempt has been 
made, of late, to limit the term dogmatics to this statutory, symbolical, and tradi- 
tional branch, while the German phrase " Glaubenslehre " — System of the Faith — has 
been applied, as alone appropriate, to what we would characterize as dogmatics 
proper. This is done, for example, by Alex. Schweizer, who, in his Christliche Glau- 
benslehre, follows in the track of Rothe. But it is impossible to understand, in view 
of the elastic meaning of the word ddyfia, why the term dogmas may not be used with 
reference to the theology of the present day. This usage is further recommended by 
the ease with which the adjective u dogmatic," and the verb " to dogmatize," may be 
formed from the noun. Comp. Krauss on 1 Cor. xv, pp. v and vi. Yon der Goltz 
(ubi supra, p. 688) likewise declares that he is unable to attach the importance to the 
difference between dogmatics and the term advanced by Schweizer which that writer 
urges, and continues : " The mere stating of the doctrines held by the fathers is no 
dogmatics, but a cross section taken from the history of doctrines." 

4 Qualified, of course, by the feature that such personal conviction claims to have 
discovered the true expression of ideas that now live in the Church, and have earned 
the right to make themselves heard. Only upon this ground does the work deserve 
the name of dogmatics. The mere statement of subjective views, sometimes having 
no reference to the Church, and even designed to antagonize the Church, and break 
down its teaching, reducing it to a mere zero, deserves to pass by any other name 
rather than that of dogmatics, or a system of the faith. 

9 Lucke, Stud. u. Krit, 1834, No. 4, p. 775 : "I am of the opinion that the scientific 
interest which gives birth to systematic theology is predominantly unlike the histor- 
ical, even though it include the critical element. It is simply the systematic, and 
not merely the subordinate, interest, in an orderly arrangement of a given historical 
materia], but at the same time a desire to state scientifically the doctrines of Christian 
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present time that doctrine which, in its turn, yields the governing 
principles for practical theology. In this work it may also appro- 
priate to itself the name cjf theology, tear* Q6%ip. 

Christian doctrine is not, however, simply a doctrine of the faith. 
Ethical charao- *** ^ 8ense that the faith is merely turned in the direc- 
tor of christian tion of religious perception and apprehension. But it 
doctrine. -^ tQ ^ e q ua ] ex tent, ethical doctrine, or, more pre- 

cisely, a doctrine of the life. Disposition and the life are embraced 
as one under Christianity. It preaches both faith and repentance, 
— a change of disposition — and its thoroughly practical character 
even causes the regeneration of the soul to be of primary import- 
ance, while thought upon it, or reflection, has but a derived value. 
Christianity is, first of all, a religion, and not a theology. While 
it has been observed that religion, in its essence, is neither a form 
of knowledge nor of action, though it necessarily leads to both, it 
follows that the doctrinal system of a religion will need to develop in 
the two directions of knowing and doing. This is generally con- 
ceded with reference to the practical department. It would not be 
desired that either the doctrinal or the moral element should be 
wanting in a catechism of Christian teaching.* The same is true of 
those sermons in which the two factors of doctrine and ethics are 
presented in combination. These, as in the case of Wesley and 
Dwight, are justly regarded as superior to homiletical literature 
in general. 

The question is, however, whether the same rule shall apply in 
__ , the scientific field as well. At the first, while the sci- 

of the dogmat- ence itself was being developed out of the practical ele- 
ic interest. me nts at hand, the two features were interwoven with 
each other. We see an illustration of this in Augustine's Chris- 
tian Doctrine. The dogmatic interest, however, has, upon the 
whole, always overbalanced the ethical in religious controversies. 
The Reformation seemed to spring primarily from moral, not di- 
rectly doctrinal, causes. But a change of relations soon took place, 
which resulted in the attaching of greater weight to the definition 
of doctrinal points. It might be said that attention was, with en- 
tire propriety, directed chiefly to the settling of the truths belong- 
ing to the faith, since works spring from faith. But the faulty 

faith and action with absolute truthfulness, in such a way that all doubt and opposi- 
tion, and all want of congruity in Christian thought, may be removed. This is wholly 
unlike the historical object" Lange, p. 49 : " The importance of dogmatics is ma- 
terially obscured when it is treated, as it was by Schleiermacher, simply as a branch 
of historical theology. The immediate object of historical theology is to make 
dogmatics possible, but not to absorb it" 
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principle consisted in this fact, that the faith was too little appre- 
hended from the dynamical, and too greatly from the merely theo- 
retical, side, the apprehending of the faith being confounded with 
tendencies of belief, and the understanding of the faith with its 
power. In this way % Christian ethics long failed to receive just 
treatment. It was a mere tenant on the premises of dogmatics, 
sparingly introduced in connexion with the teaching of the divine 
law; and a practical application {usus practicus) was appended to 
the several dogmas as occasion might require. It is not caUitus sepa- 
strange, therefore, that Calixtus should fall upon the J^ d0 g£l£ 
idea of emancipating ethics from dogmatics, and assign- i<*. 
ing to it a separate field. 1 

But the idea of emancipation should never have been entertained. 
Christian ethics must ever be grounded, and at home, in Christian 
dogmatics, if it is not to renounce the Christian character, and de- 
generate into a general or philosophical morality. The latter 
event actually came to pass ; and there was even a time when moral- 
ity spread itself over the practical field so broadly that dogmatics 
was shrivelled into a narrow extract. The separation of the two 
became an error as soon as it extended to principles, and assumed 
an internal independence of ethics from dogmatics. In this regard 
the recalling to mind of their original unity and connexion has been 
of advantage. It is a different question, however, whether their 

fusion into a single science must be the result. Science _._ . 

•• • i • Difference oe- 
must often separate elements which are combined in tweendogmat- 

life, and theology may distinguish between dogmatics iC8 and ethlC8 * 
and ethics with the same propriety as philosophy discriminates be- 
tween the philosophy of religion and ethios. The one has to do 
with things to be believed, the other with things to be done. The 
one moves upon the ground of conception and recognition, the 
other upon that of modes of disposition and conduct based upon 
such recognition. In other words, "Dogmatics represents life in 
its transcendent relations to God, the eternal basis of its being; 
ethics according to its immanent relation to the world of man. 
Dogmatics regards it in its specifically ecclesiastical character, 
ethics in its general human character. Dogmatics describes the 
organ, ethics indicates the tasks that await its energy. Dogmatics 
teaches how man derives his Christian life from God, ethics how he 
is to give proof of it in the world of men, by human methods and 
in that exercise of incarnated power which we call virtue."* The 

1 The Reformed theologian Daneeus attempted this even earlier than Calixtus. Comp. 
Nitzsch, ubi supra, 

' Lange, ubi supra, pp. 46, 4 <T. 
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reference of the one to the other should, therefore, never be for- 
gotten, and a really Christian dogmatics will always guide into 
morality, while Christian ethics will point back to dogmatics. 

It may be noted, moreover, that Schleiermacher already deemed 
it " desirable that the undivided treatment should be employed 
from time to time," 1 and this desire has been responded to in recent 
times by two theologians, Nitzsch and Beck, although in diverse 
ways.* The method has also been tried, finally, by Rothe, of in- 
cluding the substance of the doctrines of belief in ethics as being, 
in effect, the 1 determining influence of the latter, and of regarding 
only the historical residuum as dogmatics.' But it is not to be sup- 
posed that the usage has been thereby settled for all time. 

1 Schleiermacher, § 281. J. C. v. Hofmann allows no other excuse for the sepa- 
ration of dogmatics from ethics than that of convenience. " Both branches have 
been at times considered historical, and at other times systematic, or dogmatics 
has been assigned to historical theology, while a special treatment has been demanded 
for ethics. The writer who distinguishes between the science of the kingdom of God 
in itself and the science of its actualization in man, or who designates dogmatics a 
history of the dealings of the redeeming God in their development, and ethics a his- 
tory of development in the men redeemed by him, will be compelled to treat the same 
material twice, wholly or in part, and this without any appreciable profit, but simply 
from different points of view. For it is impossible to describe God's dealings with 
man without discussing at the same time man's action toward God, or to describe the 
attitude of the Christian without preceding the description with a direct or implied 
reference to the attitude of God, to which the former corresponds. If the relation 
sustained by God be presumed, it is admitted that ethics is simply the part of a 
greater whole. If it be stated, ethics is thereby made such a part, nothing remains 
but the admission that Christian ethics, as the science relating to Christian conduct- 
not that of men in general — toward God, is indeed a separable, but not for that rea- 
son an independent, part of the one body of teachings which has its origin in the 
publication of that relation existing between God and man which has been established 
through the mediation of Christ."— Schriftbeweis i, pp. 14, 15. 

* Nitzsch, System der Lehre fur akadem. Vorlesungen. Bonn, 1829, 6th ed., 1861. 
Tob. Beck, Einl. in d. System der christl. Lehre, oder propiedentische Entwicklung der 
christL, Lehrwissenschaft, Stuttgart, 1838. Die christl. Lehrwissenschaft nach den 
bibl. Urkunden, Stuttgart, 1840. 

. * Theol. Ethik i, p. 38. In opposition see Lange, supra, p. 49, and Julius MuDer in 
Herzog'8 Encykl., iii, p. 439, and also Dorner in ibid., iv, p. 187: "Dogmatics and 
ethics are as certainly separate departments as God and man are really different from 
each other. . . . Dogmatics is engaged upon the being, thoughts, and actions of God, 
which . . . have for their object an ethical world ; Christian ethics haa to do with the 
good that comes into actual being in the form of man's free-will, and under the actual- 
ized purpose of the lore of God." Comp. also SchenkeTs Dogmatik i, p. 13. 
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DOGMATICS. 

Baunigarten-Oruslus, nnleltung In das Studlum der Dogmatik, Lpg., 1890; F. Fischer, sur 
Bnleltung In die Dogmatik der evaiigellscb-protestantlschen Klrche, Tub., 1888; Mynster, liber 
den Begrtff der chrlstllcben Dogmatik (theol. Stud. u. Krtt., Jahrg., 1881, No. 8) ; Rust, Rede 
fiber christliche Dogmatik, Frankf ., 1880 ; Kllng, fiber die Gestalt der evangel. Dogmatik (TQb., 
theol. Zeitsohrtft, 1884, 4) ; F. H. Th. Alihn, £inl. In das Studlum der Dogmatik nach den Er- 
gebnlssen der neuesten wlssenschafU. Foi-Bcbungen, Lnz., 1887; Beck a. a. O. J. P. Laoge, 
cbrfstl. Dogmatik, 1st part, Heidelb., 1849; Th. A. Llebner, lntroductio In dogmatlcam christl- 
anam, lips., 1864 ; J, Mttller, in Herzog's Realenoykl. III. p. 438 1 . ; Rothe, Begrlfl der evangel- 
fscben Dogmatik (Zur Dogmatlk I.) ; Wfedermann, chrtstl. Dogmatik. Einl., jfi 1-80; Von der 
Gdtz, ubi supra, and bis Dogmatik, mentioned below. 

The best English and American treatment of Introductory Systematic Theology Is found at 
the beginnings of the works, and not In separate volumes. For the older works, see Lowndes, 
The British Librarian, pp. 889-614. Hodge and Van Oosteraee, of later writers, furnish the best 
Introductory discussion. 

Christian Dogmatics forms the central point of all theology. The 
reason is, that the results obtained by exegetical and historical in- 
quiry, in so far as they touch upon the Christian faith, are wrought 
over, and impressed upon, the consciousness of the present time, 
and are combined into that scientific whole from which the princi- 
ples underlying ethics and practical theology are to be deduced. 
Dogmatics is neither a mere philosophy of religion nor a mere his- 
tory of doctrines, but a science including both historical Dogmatics de- 
and philosophical elements. It is the science which nDdd - 
presents to our notice the material obtained by exegesis and history 
in an organized and systematic form, representing the sum of the 
truths of the Christian faith in organic connexion with the facts of 
the religious consciousness. It, therefore, demands preparatory 
training in exegesis and history, as well as in philosophy. 

What has been said of systematic theology in general applies 
more especially to dogmatics, as constituting the centre of gravity 
in this matter. For ethics, which is connected with it, depends 
upon it in the last analysis. Hence August! is justified in the re- 
mark, that the old and generally adopted usage, which conceives 
dogmatics and theology as being synonymes, is evidence of the 
high importance which has always been attached to this first of all 
the departments of theology. 1 It is, to use Lange's expression, " in 
a specific sense the theology of the Church." But there is, never- 
theless, no universal agreement respecting the extent and import- 
ance of this science, some regarding it as being simply historical in 
its nature, and others making it merely philosophical or specula- 
tive. Again, they who admit that it combines within itself both 
historical and philosophical elements, yet differ greatly with regard 
to the relations sustained by the one to the other. 
1 System der ohristL Dogmatik, § 1. 
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The reducing of dogmatics to a mere historical science may grow 
oat of various fundamental views. Those make a great mistake 
who regard the system of doctrines as completed once for all, for 
Dogmatics a ^ey con ^ ne dogmatics within the boundaries of the 
progressive eel- past. This is precisely the view of the sceptic, who 
enoe " seeks to degrade it into a mere old history, whose high- 

est usefulness consists in its walking behind, and bearing the train, 
very easily dispensed with, of the wisdom of our own time. There 
was no lack of opinions of the latter sort during the last century, 
and a number of dogmatical works dating from the present century, 
such as those of Bretschneider and Wegscheider, are filled with un- 
modified historical matter. Tzschirner took the ground of simple 
statement, without entering upon any direct discussion. 

There is, however, still another historical view of dogmatics, 
which at least grows out of a living apprehension of history, and 
therefore demands intellectual mediation between the past and the 
present. This view is represented by Herder, 1 and especially by 
Schleiermacher, who, in point of fact, steps out from the past alto- 
schieiennacta- & et ^ er > an< * makes of dogmatics, as he would of statis- 
ei"s definition tics, a science of the present as historically conditioned, 

oflrm since he conceives it to be " the science of the combina- 

tion of doctrine which prevails in a Christian ecclesiastical com- 
munity at a given time." * 

1 Yon Religion, Lehrmeinungen und Gebrauchen, § 87: "Dogmatics, even on the 
conception which underlies its name, is simply a history of doctrines. How beneficial 
is it to carry forward every dogma to its limits, philologically, historically, philosophi- 
cally !" Though Rbhr, in his Brief e lib. Rationalismus, announced the expectation 
that the time will come when our dogmatics shall appear only in the character of a 
history of doctrines, and appealed for justification to the progress made by the spirit 
of inquiry among theologians since Socinus and Herbert of Cherbury, there seemed to 
be but little hope that the prophecy would be fulfilled. A certificate of death has, 
however, been issued in behalf of dogmatics from a different quarter, and in a differ- 
ent connexion, it being characterized as the " science of Church doctrines,' 1 in dis- 
tinction from doctrines of the faith. (Page 89.) Schweizer says : "The dogmatics of 
former times has been superseded by the doctrinal system of the evangelical Protes- 
tant faith, which, having been contained in the former in a very subordinate and re- 
stricted character, has thrown off its dogmatic fetters, and become the system of faith 
in each separate state of development in the Evangelical Church." But this language 
is connected with the imu lingua referred to above. The wild cry, "No more dog- 
matics!" which has been uttered in certain writings of a partisan character, can only 
impose upon persons who have no sympathy with anything that has been historically 
developed. We are able, on the other hand, to agree with Biedermann, who asserts (p. 
11) that "the science of mere ecclesiastical doctrines must be overcome by a true science 
of the Protestant faith." Upon this point he remarks, however, that this cannot be ac- 
complished by simply declaring that dogmatics is such a science of traditional doctrine 

1 DarsteUung, §§ 97, 196 sqq. ; Der christliche Glaube, vol i, p. 1. 
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With reference to this definition, the question has been properly 
asked, what is to be understood by "prevalent"? Schleiermacher 
responds, " That form of doctrine is prevalent which is employed 
in public transactions as representing the common piety," 1 or that 
" which is officially asserted and made known, without calling forth 
official contradiction." 1 Upon this point he is obliged to concede, 
however, that " the boundaries must be extended or narrowed as 
time and circumstances may require." Since this definition requires 
that not what was formerly accepted* should be pre- o^e^oM to 
sented, but what now prevails, it removes dogmatics sciiieiermach- 
to some extent from the strictly historical field. But er8deflnltlon - 
Schleiermacher proceeds further still. He demands that dogmatics 
should not state the views of others simply, but also the personal 
views of the writer, and even ascribes to it a kind of sagacity that 
will detect the truth, since he defines its task to be the " purifying 
and perfecting of the doctrine."' Further, he insists upon the appli- 
cation of critical processes, which, of course, applies also to history. 
He thereby elevates dogmatics into a science which is directed to- 
ward the future, and which teaches, to an equal degree, what 
must be accepted in the future, and what is authoritative now, 
or has been so in the past. By this method dogmatics is evi- 
dently lifted out from the framework of historical theology, and 
it is for this very reason that adherents of the school of Schleier- 
macher, and some other writers as well, have raised objections 
that are not wholly unfounded against its incorporation with that 
branch. 4 

1 Der christl. Glaube, vol. i, p. 1. 

• Darstellung, § 16, note. 

* Christl. Glaube, vol. i, p. 180. Schleiermacher speaks with especial clearness in 
opposition to a mere empirically historical view respecting dogmatics and ethics, p. 9 : 
44 We may, at all events, insist that every representation of Christian doctrine is his- 
torical, but it may not on that account cease to be systematic; and, on the other 
hand, while every one is systematic, it must be not only systematic, but in every in- 
stance also historical and systematic." 

4 Comp. the extract from Lucke, p. 721 of MS. Yon der Goltz says, in a similar 
spirit: a If the designation of dogmatics as a historical department is designed to 
specify simply that it is not merely a speculative construction of Christianity, but that 
it is the positive Truth of the Christian faith as the common possession of the Church, 
with its internal combinations wrought into intelligible form, there can be no objec- 
tion to the idea. But the designation ' historical ' is nevertheless misleading. Its 
originator, Schleiermacher, adds to it the feature that systematic theology is only to 
present the historically given matter, without laying claim to the right of presenting 
authoritative truth. This is an error. Dogmatics has always striven to report not 
only what the Church teaches, or has taught, but what it should teach. Dogmatics 
aims to furnish authoritatively what constitutes the normal statement of the truth in 
26 
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It does not follow that the historical character of dogmatics is 
thereby denied. This is in any case to be retained, unless dog- 
matics is to become equivalent to the philosophy of religion. The 
material of dogmatics is certainly historical, but it is required to 
xxmn tics to P ass tnrou & n tne philosophical process of reflection. 
pass through Dogmatics has to do not simply with the abstract relig- 
renectioD. j 0Ufl congc .i OU8ne8g> |j U t w ith the consciousness of the 
Church, and with revelations addressed by God to man which have 
been historically transmitted. It is only necessary that the divine, 
in so far as it may be apprehended by the human mind, be cognized 
with human certainty, and be received into the scientific conscious- 
ness of the present. In this way scientific knowledge and syste- 
matic philosophical thought will interpenetrate each other in the 
treatment of the system of belief. " A reference of religion in it- 
self to religion, as it appears in Christianity and in the manifestation 
of the latter through the evangelical Church, is established,' 9 as 
Hase correctly shows. 1 In his later editions he presents the idea 
with greater definiteness, " of the relation of the Christian religion 
in itself to the religious spirit."* Schenkel likewise holds that, 

the domain of Christian belief. This is in harmony with the proper meaning of the 
word dogma ; for dogma is an established term, attested by the Church, to designate 
a truth belonging to the Christian faith.' 1 

1 Evangel. Dogmatik, I, § 2. The definition of De Wette (Dogm., I, g 60) may be 
made to agree with that of Hase : " The representing of Christianity as related to the 
culture of an age is dogmatics. 1 ' Other definitions are very obscure, e. g., those of 
Reinhard, Wegscheider, and Tzschimer, that of the latter being : u Dogmatics is the 
science of the Christian belief, or the scientific presentation of the doctrine of God 
and divine things contained in Christianity." Biedermann teaches, that dogmatics is 
both a positive and a speculative science (but observe not a "mixture of both"!V 
while Rothe terms speculative dogmatics a " wooden iron." It is evident that much 
confusion respecting the scientific nomenclature still prevails upon this point 

* The 5th ed., for instance, says, " Dogmatics is the systematic presentation of the 
Christian religion in so far as it has taken definite shape in the form of dogmas, and 
as it stands related to the religious spirit." Comp. § 11 (in the older editions): fa As 
philosophical dogmatics, when not connected with historical references, is a mere ab- 
straction, so the historical presentation of biblical, ecclesiastical, and comparative- 
symbolical dogmatics can only become actual science by its union with philosophical 
dogmatics — a science which embraces the consciousness of Christianity in its primitive 
form, the self-consciousness of the Church, and a comprehension of the different 
forms in which the Christian spirit, affected by human errors, has found expression. 
While each of these is, in its own way, important, it is yet but an isolated view of 
Christianity, for whose complete recognition dogmatics is required, which apprehends 
the Christian faith in the whole of its development, and teaches how to become ac- 
quainted with the nature of the religious spirit." The recent Protestantism of France, 
contrasting with the former abstract view of dogmatics, likewise recognizes the co- 
operation of various factors in it — the religious, the historical, and the scientific 
Comp. the pamphlet, M. Scherer, ses disciples et ses adversaries, Par., 1854, p. 8. 
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" Christian dogmatics is the scientifically connected presentation of 
the saving truths of Christianity, as founded upon personal convic- 
tions, and as historically conditioned in the form of the common 
consciousness of Christians." * It follows that a genuine dogmatist 
must receive into himself all the stages of theological culture, and 
not only control the entire field of theological knowledge intellec- 
tually, but also demonstrate with his personal character that he 
represents the Church in his teaching, and that the consciousness 
of Christians generally finds a living and concrete illustration in 
his own — the highest duty assigned to the theologian ! He must 
be firmly grounded on the basis of the word of God in NeoMB | ty 0l a 

the Scriptures, but have at the same time taken into pure and well 

, . e . , endowed per- 

himself the entire progress of the history of doctrines, aonai cbarao- 

have wrought out all contrasts, have reduced every ter - 
thing to clearness and certainty in his own consciousness, and be 
able to render to himself an account of the internal and external 
character of every doctrine. The human spirit, with its capacities 
for religion, and its needs and strivings, must, as well as the Scrip- 
tures, with their profound teachings, be open to his eyes. He must 
be acquainted with the present and with the past, and he must 
make use of both to carry forward the development for future 
times and the preparation for new developments ;* " following the 
age, but not subservient to it." * 

SECTION in. 

APOLOGETICS AND IT8 RELATION TO DOGMATICS. 

8chteiennacher, ft SMS. Comp. the article by Heubner, In Ersch und Gruber*s Encyklop., 
toI. 4; Schmid, Qber chrlsU. Apologetfk, In toe antagonistic serial on Tbeol. und Phllos., 1820; 
*Lechler, fiber den Begrifl der Apologetfk, eln histor. Beltrag aur Bestraunung der Ausgabe, 
Methode und Stellung dleser Wtasenschaft, In the Stud. u. Krlt., 1889; Httnell, die Apologettk 
als die Wissenscbaft von dem der Kirche und der Theologle gemelnsamen Grande, In tbe Stud. 
u. Krlt., 1843; J. Hirzel, Qber die cbrisU. Apologettt, (Vortrag an die Zurlcher Synode,) Zurich, 
1848; Klenlen, die Stellung der Apologetfk und der Polemlk in der theologlschen Encyklop., 
(Stud. u. Krlt., l&tt.) See Hagenbach's article In Herzog's Realencykl., L 

Hetberlngton, Apologetics of the Christian Faith, N. Y., 1887. 

The presentation of the Christian faith presumes the truth of 
that faith as a whole, or regards the fact of Christianity as a divine 
fact. It is the office of science, however, to justify that presump- 
tion to the religious sense. Hence, apologetical investigation must 

1 Christliche Dogmatik, p. 1. 

* Has© distinguishes five functions of the dogmatist: first, the philosophical unfold- 
ing of the religious belief ; second, historico-critical apprehension ; third, systematic 
arrangement; fourth, ascertaining and estimating its religious value; fifth, organic 
further development of the Christian system. 

8 Kling, ubi tupra, p. 11. 
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precede the purely dogmatical. In its formal aspect, apologetics, 
Apologetics like dogmatics, is a philosophical and historical science, 
do^aSTId! for itB proofs are drawn both from within and with- 
ence. out — from reason and conscience, and from history. 

With regard to its contents, the relation it sustains toward dog- 
matics is that of elemental and constitutive to the systematically 
developed, or of the keynote to its scale. It is, accordingly, pos- 
sible to separate the two branches from each other, yet not abso- 
lutely, but only relatively. 

Schleiermacher, who assigns dogmatics to the department of his- 
Apoiogeucs and torical theology, has, nevertheless, erected a separate 
Son todogmau department of philosophical theology, and given it the 
**• first place. It is subdivided into apologetics and po- 

lemics. Hence these branches thus come to occupy the position of 
outposts, though in a somewhat lost and isolated state, being far 
removed from the main body of theological forces, and separated 
by the interposition of other departments, such as exegesis and 
Church history; we, therefore, consider it advisable to call in these 
outposts and incorporate them with the main body. They are cer- 
tainly included in dogmatics, and constitute the organs through 
whose exercise it makes itself understood by outside observers. 
The life of dogmatics beats in them; they constitute the two poles 
at which the electric flash that passes through dogmatics is dis- 
charged both positively and negatively. At every step taken by 
the system of Christian belief it is obliged to defend its just claim 
to be so regarded against the attacks of unbelief, and it is also 
obliged to assert its determinate character as a particular form of 
belief, as the Protestant, in distinction from other similar beliefs, 
such as the Roman Catholic. 1 Dogmatics itself thus adopts the 
apologetical mode of procedure at one time, and the polemical at 
another, in its teaching, provided the latter has a living aim. It 
becomes apologetic when it purposes to bring into prominence, in 
connexion with the statement of every doctrine, the underlying 

1 The apologetic or the polemical interest will predominate at different times. The 
latter was uppermost in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; while dogmatics, 
without a persistently apologetic character, is inconceivable at the present day, though 
the newly awakened strife of confessions has considerably repressed quiet and un> 
prejudiced apologetic expositions. Ullmann, in his Preface to the 6th German edi- 
tion of his Sinlessnes8 of Jesus, p. v, justly complains that "many contemporaries, 
even of the younger class, are so involved in the formulas of ready finished doctrines, 
whether framed in the interests of belief or unbelief, as to reject every attempt to 
establish the faith at the outset ; in the one case because they will not think of an 
authentication that must be constantly renewed, in the other because they refuse to 
know the faith itself." 
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principle of Christianity as radically different from every other 
religion, and thus to fasten the conviction that Christianity, as a 
whole, is true and divine by opening up to view each separate ele- 
ment. It is polemical in so far as it rejects all that is improper or 
that obscures, defaces, or works injury to the dogma, and as it pro- 
tects the view held by the Church against the non-ecclesiastical and 
pseudo-churchly ideas which may exist. 

This does not forbid the separate treatment of apologetics and 
polemics. 1 The former, especially, has established its right to such 
treatment. But it must not be allowed to remove to a distance 
from dogmatics. On the contrary, " while defending the ground " 
of the latter,' it must go before it and prepare the way, as the Bap- 
tist before Christ, either by way of introduction to dog- ^^^ ^ 
matics, or independently. It will in either case act in introduction to 
the service of dogmatics, and with reference to its needs. d0 * matlc8 - 
The leading place at the head of dogmatics must, accordingly, be 
given to apologetics, though not the first place in the entire course 
of theological study, as Schleiermacher decides. It may be said, 
indeed, that exegesis and ecclesiastical history also cannot be re- 
garded as sciences belonging to Christian theology in their inmost 
nature, unless a previous understanding of the nature of Christian- 
ity in general be secured. But such an understanding is attainable 
only upon the ground of history — unless it is to be based on the 
air — so that we again are forced to the conclusion that Remote begin- 
no department has an absolute beginning. Certain JS^* 1 *£ 
apologetical assumptions must be necessarily taken for theology. 
granted in the study of exegesis and Church history, though with 
the understanding that they are to receive thorough investigation 
in the proper place. This procedure approves itself as correct on 
the grounds of methodology also. An apologetical course at the 
very beginning of theological study would, assuredly, be of little 
service to the student whose interest for apologetics needs to be 
awakened, and who for that end requires exegetical and historical 
studies, particularly the* life of Jesus and the history of the king- 

1 Sack, in his Polemik, has conceived the distinction on this wise: "Dogmatics is 
Christian doctrine as adapted to Christian thinkers, implying friendliness on their 
part; apologetics is Christian doctrine in a form adapted to heathen thinkers, and 
presumes hostility on their part ; and polemics adapts the doctrine to the state of 
heretical Christian thinkers, proceeding on the supposition of dissatisfaction on their 
part" These different functions frequently run into each other, however. What 
dogmatics, for instance, does not afford evidence of such dissatisfaction in this age, 
which is dissatisfied in so many regards? 

* Zyro, in Stud, a Krit, 1887, 8. 
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dom of God. But after the theologian has arrived at dogmatics 
he can no longer dispense with apologetics as a science which deals 
with the principles of the former. 

No absolute reply can be given to the question whether a sepa- 
ApoiogetioB in ^^e chair should be devoted to its service, or whether 
the schools, ft should be taught in connexion with dogmatics. De- 
partments should not be multiplied unnecessarily, and experience 
has probably demonstrated that, while, in the field of authorship, 
special apologetical works are much to be desired, since they call 
forth a thorough discussion of the vital question upon whose solu- 
tion the whole of dogmatics depends, the Apologetica in schools 
come to occupy a somewhat isolated position when not connected 
with some other department. 1 In former days apologetics was con- 
nected with introduction to the books of the Bible, because the dem- 
onstration of the genuineness of such writings, and the discussion 
of revelation and inspiration, were held to constitute the substance 
of its task. But it has been correctly shown, in more recent times, 
that it is not the particular features, but rather the Christian relig- 
Kntire chrto- ion, in the whole of its manifestations, that must consti- 
ject^or^poto^ tute tne OD J ect upon which the line of apologetical 
geticB. proof is directed. 1 The latter will proceed upon a two- 

fold basis and become a " demonstration of the Spirit and of power" 
(1 Cor. ii, 4). This was formerly restricted to the ground of merely 
prophecy and miracles. But we would prefer to say that the 
demonstration of the Spirit lies in the inward justifying of Chris- 
tianity to the Spirit, in that it demonstrates itself as religion, while 
the demonstration of the power consists in its being apprehended 
as a definite historical fact, as an effective actualization of religion, 
as that religion which is endorsed by the world's historical expe- 
rience. 

The task of apologetics may, accordingly, be, with Lechler,' con- 
The task of sidered as a twofold one, viz.: (1) To show that Chris- 
apologetics. tianity is a religion, and (2) That it is the true religion, 
or unmodified religion. 4 It thus connects itself on the one hand 

1 Noesselt already decided against the separate treatment of apologetics, and also 
Tholuck, Venn. Schriften, part i, p. 376, and Literar. Anzeiger, 1881. But compare 
Nitzsch Protest. Beantwortung von Strauss' Philo. Dogmatik, in Stud, u, Krit, 1842, 
No. 8. Are not lectures on apologetics generally deliTered as an introduction to dog- 
matics at the present time ? 

1 Lechler, ubi tupra. 

*Ibid^ p. 605. 

4 "The Christian religion forms the subject, and absolute religion the predicate; 
while apologetics itself forms the copula ; for it is simply the scientific process tfaroogb 
which Christianity is shown to be the absolute religion."— iWdL, p. 608. 
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with the philosophy of religion, and on the other with the results 
obtained by exegesis and Church history. It forms this connexion 
with the former because its office is to determine the nature of re- 
ligion in general, while apologetics applies this general notion of 
religion to Christianity, and shows its concrete realization in this 
form; with the latter, because the entire development of the divine 
wisdom in revelation, and, first of all, the manifestation of Christ 
and the existence of the Church, form the basis upon which their 
evidences rest. In other words, the demonstration of the absolute 
purpose of Christianity to become the religion for all peoples and 
times, the religion for the individual and the race, is in scientific 
form precisely what the popular definition seeks to express when it 
declares it to be the task of apologetics to prove the truth and di- 
vine character of Christianity. 

This has too often been understood to mean that the divine ele- 
ment is merely another predicate superadded to the Divinity and 
truth, and its existence has, from the standpoint of the ^ea^ta eacn 
older supernaturalism, been looked for exclusively in other, 
the extraordinary features of revelation, its inspiration, prophecies, 
and miracles; 1 whereas the divinity is already involved in the 
truth, and the truth in the divinity.* This is not intended to signify 
that the divine element in Christianity consists simply in its gener- 
ally acknowledged moral truths and its abstract correspondence 
with the laws of reason, though even this is something, and affords 
a field of apologetic effort even to the rationalist; bnt that the truth 
of Christianity is of a peculiar kind, having been born with Chris- 
tianity, and therefore revealed; for what "eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, and what hath not entered into the heart of man . . . 
God hath prepared for them that love him, and hath revealed it 
unto us by his Spirit" (l*Cor. ii, 9, 10). Bnt this specifically pecul- 
iar divine truth is certainly required to establish and approve itself 
to the inner consciousness as involving the human element also, 
that is> as a truth for man. 9 For this reason it must first render 
the negative proof that it contains nothing which conflicts with the 

1 The erection of such entrenchments, without any direct connexion with the con- 
tents of the Gospel, caused that " hateful ditch " concerning which Leasing declared 
that he could not pass over it. Corap. Hirzel, p. 22 sqq. The divine nature of 
Christianity does not appear in the absence of natural factors in the development of 
human affairs. If this were so Christ and Christianity would, of course, be fables, and 
not the subject of history. It manifests itself through the renewing might of the 
Spirit in the living consciousness of believers." — Bunsen, Hippolytus i (Pref.). 

• " Were the eve unlike the sun 

How could it bear His light?"— Goethe. 



j 
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nature and the mission of man, and hence that contradicts the abso- 
lute reason, but that its definiteness constitutes at the same time a 
reasonable character. 1 

SECTION IV. 
THE HISTORY OF APOLOGETICS. 

The necessity of defending Christianity in general — the faith and 
morals of Christendom — against attack, -was apparent at an early 
day. The earliest form of apologetics was the juridical, in the 
character of a defence against unjust charges before the tribunals 
of heathen authority. This form of necessary resistance was soon 
joined with theological apologetics in the stricter sense, so that the 
defensive element soon became the offensive, and apologetics took 
•me field of on a P°l em i ca l character. The earliest Christian apolo- 
eariiest apoio- gists represented heathenism in its emptiness, Judaism 
8ettC8, in its insufficiency, and Christianity in its greatness and 

unique character. The first apologies, by Aristides and Quadratus, 
and also those by Melito of Sardis, Miltiades, and Claudius Apolli- 
naris, are either lost or exist only in the fragments we find in Euse- 
bius. The oldest in our possession are the two apologies by Justin 
Martyr, about the middle of the second century, and those of Tatian, 
Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, and Hennas. The Alexan- 
ciement and drian divines, Clement and Origen, defended Christian- 
origen. fty — the former against the Greeks generally in his Ad- 

monitory Treatise, and the latter against the attacks of Celsos, in 
which undertaking they, like their predecessors, made ample use of 
Grecian philosophy. In the African Church, Tertullian became the 
attorney of Christianity through the publication of his writings— 
The Apologist, Against the Gentiles, and Against the Jews. He 

1 The term " apologetical " may, however, "be applied in instances where it is being 
demonstrated that the decisive feature cannot be properly introduced into the demon- 
stration at this point It follows that an apologetical significance is to be ascribed 
to the little work by Lavater entitled " Nathanael, or the Certain but Unprovable 
Divinity of Christianity." Hirzel says: "Apologetics can only remove hinderances 
from the way of the thinking reason, in part, and in part bring an already existent 
belief into harmony or into a clearly apprehended relation with the entire sum of 
knowledge and of life." " No syllogistic method of proving the truth of Christianity 
is incontrovertible. But no human ingenuity has as yet succeeded in putting to 
shame the demonstration of the Spirit and of power." — Scbenkel, Der ethische Ow- 
akter des Christenthums, in Prot. Monatsbl., 1857, p. 115. Melanchthon, too, remarks 
concerning the truths of Christianity: "Georaetrica pingi et oculis subjici possunt; 
haec vero, de quibus hie dicimus, non ita pingi et oculis subjici possunt, sed attenti 
consideratione paulatim magis intelligentur." — Loci Communes (in Bretschneider, 
Corpus Reform, xxi, p. 646). 
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was subsequently joined by Minucius Felix, Cyprian, Arnobius 
(about A. D. 303), and Lactantius (died aboqt 325). 

The fathers of the second period, though directing their efforts 
more especially upon internal affairs, likewise continued the work 
of apologetics; for example, Athanasius, in his Treatise against the 
Greeks, Cyril of Alexandria (died 444), who wrote the books 
against Julian, and still other writers. 

After ancient heathenism had been overcome it was necessary to 
defend Christianity against the continued attacks of the Jews, and, 
after the appearance of Mohammed, against the followers of Islam. 
A number of apologetical works of this character originated during 
the Middle Ages. We may mention those by Agobard, of Lyons, 
in his Insolence of the Jews, 822; by Abelard, in his Dialogue be- 
tween the Philosopher, the Jew, and the Christian ; and by Thomas 
Aquinas, in his Truth of the Catholic Faith against the Gentiles. 

A kind of uncertainty respecting the foundations of Christianity 
began, moreover, to manifest itself within the pale of conflict be- 
the Church itself. Philosophy and Christianity came JJ^S^JJJJ; 
into conflict, and in this way the apologetic writers ti&nity. 
came to regard internal conditions, especially after the restoration 
of the sciences in the fifteenth century. The truths of Christianity 
were protected against philosophical scepticism by Marsilius Ficinus 
in his Christian Religion and Piety of Faith (Opp. Par., 1641, torn, i, 
pp. 1-73), and against the intellectual scepticism by Savonarola in 
his Triumph of the Cross. 

The period of the Reformation was more particularly engaged in 
prosecuting the conflicts that arose within the Church; but the 
claims of apologetics soon afterward came again into notice. In 
1627 Grotius composed the work, Truth of the Christian Religion, 1 
primarily for mariners who came into contact with non-Christian 
peoples, in order to furnish them with a cable that should save them 
from Mohammedanism and heathenism. But the work was suited to 
the learned class rather than the unlearned, and has long G rotius and 
maintained its reputation among them. The Arminian iimborch. 
Limborch subsequently walked in the path of Grotius, in his Truth 
of the Christian Religion. He had for his object the defeat of the 
Spanish Jew, Orobio, and the Portuguese deistical Jew, Acosta. The 
rise of freethinkers of England furnished the impulse for apologet- 
ical authorship in that country, where it was even promoted by the 
institution of prizes. Mention must be made of Locke (1695-1733), 
Samuel Clarke (1704), Lardner, in his Credibility of the Gospel 
History (1764-67, iv), Addison, in his Evidences of the Christian 

1 Frequently edited. A good edition is Le Gere and Madan's, Lond., 1814. 
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Religion, Stackhouse, in his Worth of the Christian Religion, and 
Butler, in his Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion, 

In the Roman Catholic Church of France, Pascal, in his Thoughts 
(1668), and Astie (1857), and Havet, have defended Christianity 
against the objections raised by sceptical thinkers. The same work 
was performed in the Reformed Church by Abbadie (died in Ire- 
land, 1727), Jacquelot (died 1725), and G. A. Turretin (died 1687), 
in his Treatise on the Truth of the Christian Religion. 

The German apologists of the last century largely followed the 
German apolo- English at the first; but the Wolfenbtlttel Fragments, 
fl**- since 1777, were chiefly influential in calling forth apol- 

ogetical works. A measure of uncertainty was soon apparent, how- 
ever, in the fact that people were not agreed with reference to the 
condition of the defence itself. What should have been maintained 
was often given up, and other matters were insisted on which 
might have been conceded, or which, at least, in the form in which 
they had been held, were untenable. 1 The apologists were divided 
into two camps — that of the strictly orthodox, and that of the lati- 
tudinarians. The prominent names at this point are Lilienthai, 
The Good Cause of Revelation (KSnigsb., 1750-78, in 16 vols.), 
Euler,* Haller, A. F. W. Sack, Jerusalem, Noesselt, Less, Spalding, 
and Klenker. Chateaubriand defended the genius of Christianity 
and proved its greatness by the history of its martyrs (The Genius 
of Christianity; or, the Beauty of the Christian Religion, Par., 1802), 
from the position occupied by modern culture in France, and from 
that of aesthetical Roman Catholicism as well. The progress of 
development in theology in Germany gave rise to the conflict be- 
tween Rationalism and Supernaturalism, by which means apolo- 
getics was transformed into polemics. The question concerning 
principles generally was at stake. Most of the works mentioned 
above were called into being by practical and temporary conditions 
rather than by scientific considerations. This is true in recent 
times also of St inn; but the attempt to establish apologetics upon 
a strictly scientific basis was now made by Karl Sack, at Bonn, who 
was inspired thereto by Schleiermacher. The same effort was made 

1 Leasing Bays, with reference to the apologetical literature of his day, " It often 
appeared to me as if the gentlemen had exchanged their weapons, like those which 
are presented in the fable of Death and Love. The more forcibly one attempted to 
prove Christianity to me the more did I become inclined to doubt. The more reck- 
lessly and triumphantly another sought to tread it under foot the more assuredly «** 
I conscious of maintaining it, at least in my heart." See G. Schwarz, Lessing afa 
Theolog, Halle, 1854, p. 35. 

9 Comp. Hagenbach, Leonhard Euler, als Apologet des Christenthuma, Basle, 1851, 4. 
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in the Roman Catholic Church by Drey (comp. Pelt, p. 898 sq.). 
Apologetics thus came to be clearly distinguished from ApolOKetlcgIlot 
apology; but it has not yet succeeded in attaining to an yet a separate 
assured position as a separate science. Nothing has 8Ctence - 
been gained by assigning to it a place under Practical Theology, as 
has been done in recent times, for it can only be practically applied 
after its foundations have been theoretically established. 
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SECTION V. 

POLEMICS AND IBEN1C8. 

Comp. Schleiermacner, M 00-68; Pelt In Herzog's Encyclopaedia, vti, p. 60, and xf, p. 791. 
iraintock and Strong's Cyclopedia, articles Ironies and Polemical Theology, vols, lv and vllt 

While dogmatics is governed by apologetical motives on the one 
hand, its entire substance is pervaded by polemical considerations 
on the other. That is to say, it has continually to recognise confes- 
sional contrasts, as historically revealed by symbolics, and to bring 
into view what is peculiar in the confession which it professes to 
support. It thus receives the confessional stamp, without which it 
would cease to be the dogmatics of a particular Church. It has, 
moreover, to reprove what is erroneous and morbid in the Church 
itself, and to present the unimpaired rule of doctrine in opposition 
to dogmatical perversions. This polemical feature does not, how- 
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ever, exclude the irenical, whose aim it is to discover the measure 
polemics and of truth in the keeping of opposing parties, and to point 
irate* deparu out tne conditions upon which a gradual understanding, 
ments. and ultimately a true and lasting reconciliation, of ex- 

isting contrasts, may be brought about. Neither polemics or irenics 
is therefore to be regarded as a separate branch of theological study, 
but simply as a special side of the department of dogmatics. 

The older divines already distinguished between the acroamatic 
and elenchical theology. But symbolics had not yet received its 
present scientific form. If we assume that the distinctive doctrines 
have already been discussed in symbolics in so far as they are avail- 
able as historical material, there will be nothing more for the dog- 
matic theologian to do than simply to move about on this historical 
ground with freedom and security, and to know how to strike chiv- 
alrous blows for his Church. But if it is not possible that he should 
be allowed to escape such service, it is not easy to understand why 
polemics should become a distinct branch. 1 Each depends for its 
life upon the other; polemics becoming empty disputation when it 
has no dogmatic basis, and simple dogmatics without polemical salt 
being an insipid hash. Dogmatics derives its confessional charac- 
ter, as Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, and other types, from 
the polemical tendency it manifests, just as it is shown to be Christ- 
ian dogmatics by the apologetic exposition with which it is intro- 
duced. A dogmatics that is Christian without any qualifying fea- 
ture, to be satisfactory to both Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
a scientific point of view, is, in the present condition of affairs, 
wholly inconceivable.* If the attention were even confined alto- 
gether to biblical dogmatics, the latter would assume a very differ- 
ent form under Roman Catholic from that under Protestant treat- 
Dogmatics both ment - But, as na8 Deen flnown "* a former section, 
biblical and eo- dogmatics is not simply a statement of Bible doctrine, 
ciesiasticai. k ut it asgume8 DOtn tnat an< j ecclesiastical doctrines. 

The features added by the dogmatic theologian can only amonnt 
to a closer specification of the relation sustained by himself, or rather 
by his age — in so far as he has apprehended the latter and received 

1 " Peaceable minds are also, against their will, swept into the stream of polemic*, 
and faithful adherence to denominational belief excites the feeling of resistance to the 
uninterrupted assaults upon his views in proportion to its strength.' 1 — Schenkel, Ges- 
prache, etc., i, Vonede iv. 

9 Comp. Schleiermacher, § 197, note. The task of dogmatics is, nevertheless, not 
cut short thereby, as Biedermann asserts (Dogmatik, p. 9)— the task, namely, passing 
beyond the acknowledged existence of diverse views, " of following the confessionsl 
branchwork down to its root, the real principle of Christianity, and of basing its judg- 
ments of confessional differences upon that foundation." 
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it into himself — to the Bible and the Church, and thus open the way 
in which the doctrine is to move in the progress of its further 
development. But how can this be accomplished in the absence of 
confessional determinateness? Since, however, the ultimate goal of 
our efforts cannot be division, but unification, the dogmatic theo- 
logian will not be authorized to cling to the letter of the doctrines 
of his Church, as hitherto received, with a tenacity that makes all 
approximation toward other confessional views impossible. To 
defend 10 the death what is untenable and merely peculiar to the 
stage of development attained by any particular age, influenced 
simply by obstinacy and party interest, is bad polemics. 

Every judicious dogmatist must be intent upon eventually com- 
promising and harmonizing suoh contrasts as may exist. 1 The j udlcloua 
But such harmonizing is not to be accomplished by an dogmatist a 
overhasty obliteration of differences, or by forcibly 
breaking off their points and grinding their edges, so as to reduce 
every thing to indefiniteness and imbecility. This is false irenics. 
It is necessary, on the contrary, that the contrasts be sharply appre- 
hended and followed down to their last details. This honest mode 
of procedure is less liable than any other to the danger of misrepre- 
senting the views of opponents. For the more earnest the effort 
to understand the peculiarities of even an antagonistic doctrine, the 
more will such doctrine display characteristics which afford a ground 
upon which reconciliation is possible. The understanding of a dis- 
ease is the only guide to a right selection of remedies for its cure, 
while palliatives can only harm. This has been shown by the his- 
tory of the latest times in the case of two of the leading confes- 
sions of Protestantism — the Evangelical Union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Confessions of Prussia, introduced by King Frederick 
William III., in 1817. An external union has certainly Eyan ellcal 
been established, but it could not be made effective in union of Pros- 
all quarters, because the internal differences had not "^ 
yet been wholly overcome; the result being that they were only 
made more prominent. The conflict, however, if it only be con- 
ducted in the interests of truth, and without the intervention of 
blind passion, may, and will, result in demonstrating that the 
several evangelical modes under which Protestantism comes into 

1 It is most of all necessary that a false consequential spirit be avoided, as it consti- 
tutes a mortal principle to the sciences. A French writer has some capital remarks upon 
this point : Man is not a system which is divisible like a thread. He is not a mechan- 
ical force whic)i prolongs itself infinitely. Fanaticism in all things is the reduction 
of intelligence by passion under the yoke of an exclusive idea. — Remusat, De la Re- 
form et du Protestantism, p. 52 f. 
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notice are equally justified in the forum of science and before the 
pious consciousness, and that each serves to complement the other, 
though neither may be absorbed into the other. 1 

The reconciliation of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism ap- 
pears in a more difficult light up to this time, and the work of the 
dogmatic theologian will, for the present, be obliged to retain a 
polemical character in this field rather than assume an irenical na- 
ture. The agreement has been carried so far, however, as to admit 
of the recognition that the differences between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism, which have, upon the whole, remained unchanged, 
Modification of are to be very differently defined by science from what 

ucanS Prou£ wa8 tne case at tne beginning of the struggle. The re- 
tain polemics, lation between Scripture and tradition, for instance, is 
presented by the later theology of Protestantism in a form mate- 
rially modified from that of former days. The same is true of justi- 
fication and sanctification. The doctrine of the Church, also, is now, 
for the first time, approaching its thorough development and elab- 
oration. In the Roman Catholic Church, on the other hand, the 
contrast between the Romish and the more independent principle is 
steadily becoming more prominent. In proportion as the pnrely 
evangelical element shall attain to clearness, and be distinguished 
from vague liberalism through the efforts of the nobler spirits in 
that Church, will agreement, if not unification, upon the common 
ground of Christianity become possible.* 

The idea of polemics is not exhausted, however, when justice has 
been done to confessional interest. For, while every thing that 
savours of conflict is termed polemics, it is also true that every 
science has its polemical side. Apologetics is polemical in one 
point of view," and polemics, in the strict sense, involves an apolo- 
getical element. We see illustrations of this in Melanchthon's Apol- 
ogy and similar writings. 4 Schleiermacher distinguishes between 
apologetics and polemics, so as to conceive the former as facing 
outwardly and the latter as turning its attention within, and then 

1 " Many Lutherans have long since become Calvinists, and many Calvinists Luther- 
ans ; it only remains necessary that the right methods of promoting and expressing 
this already existing unity be discovered. "—Henry at the " Kirchentag" at Berlin 
(Verhandlungen, p. 84). 

4 An attempt of this kind, as is well known, was recently made by Doellinger, the 
best representative of Old Catholicism. 

8 "It is self-evident that no defence that should be simply defensive and not ilso 
offensive, and that should not especially lay positive foundations, is possible on scien- 
tific grounds." — Lechler, ubi wpra, p. 597. Comp. Hirzel, ubi tupra, p. 13. 

4 Schleiermacher, § 52. Each one of the parties is obliged to defend itself against 
the charge of anarchy or corruption. 
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proceeds to- regard polemics more generally as having to do with 
the repressing of morbid appearances in the Church at schieJennacb- 
large, as we call indifferentism and separation/ But era dennttion 

. P \ 11 ^ A i_i- i_ A j A of relations of 

it is hardly necessary to establish a separate depart- apologetic* 
ment for either this work or the restraining or partial and "** p 016111108 - 
perverted tendencies in the science generally. Such morbid tend- 
encies * are either to be dealt with theoretically, by dogmatics and 
ethics, or combated in a practical way, in the field of clerical work 
and that of general Church activities. But, in the latter case, the 
eanon by which the contest must be regulated, the aXrftevuv kv 
dydiri] (Eph. iv, 15), is likewise ethical. Both polemics and irenics 
have, for this reason, a place under practical theology. In con- 
nexion with dogmatics it is better to regard them in the light of 
u applied dogmatics."* 

SECTION VL 

THE HISTORY OF POLEMICS AND IBJEOTCS. 

Christianity was born for conflict. Christ said that he came not 
to bring peace, but a sword. Christian polemics, accordingly, be- 
gan with the beginning. Paul and John opposed false teachers. 
The fathers trod in their footsteps — Irenseus, with his work against 
a false Gnosis, and Tertullian, with his work on Prescription against 
Heretics, being especially prominent as fighters of heresy. The 
entire body of Church doctrine passed through the patristic po- 
surges of conflict. Irenics sometimes went hand in ]&mU »- 
hand with polemics; but such ill-timed attempts to promote unity 
served only to increase the intensity and confusion of the struggle. 

The separation of the Western Church from that of the East, pro- 
fessedly on account of the filioque controversy, introduced a long 
polemical contest between the two bodies, and also, since the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, many attempts to bring about a 
reunion. Strict polemics begins with the division between the 

1 Sack has carried these categories still further; Indifferentism (divided into Natur- 
alism and Mythologism) ; Literalism (into Ergism and Orthodoxy) ; Spiritualism (into 
Rationalism and Gnosticism) ; Separatism (into Mysticism and Pietism) ; and Theoo- 
ratism (into Hierarchism and Csesaro- Papism). H. Steffensen (in TheoL Mitarbeiten, 
Kiel, 1841, pp. 8-82) leads back these morbid forms to two fundamental states, ac- 
cording as they obscure " the piety of the Church (the substantial life of the Church) 
or pious ecclesiasticism (the formal life of the Church "). 

' The attention is, of course, not to be fixed simply upon the appearances, but, as 
Sack says, they are to be " traced back to the inward dispositions from which doc- 
trinal differences are developed, as from their root" 

* This is done by J. P. Lange in connexion with Dogmatic Statistics and General 
Therapeutics. 
27 
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Churches in the Reformation, and the number of the controversial 
works called forth by circumstances during that period is legion. 

But similar works continued to issue from both camps in the 
Church in later times. In the Romish Church the Spanish Fran- 
ciscan Alphonso de Castro (died 1558 at Brussels) wrote, in the 
reign of Philip II., Against? all Heresies (libri xiv, Paris, 1534); the 
Jesuit Francis Coster issued a Controversial Manual (1585); and 
Gregory de Valentia wrote on Controversial Matters of Faith in this 
Time (1591). Special prominence attaches to Bellarmine (died 
1621) and his work, Disputations on the Controversies of Christian 
Faith and also to Martin Becanus (died 1624, having been the con- 
fessor of the Emperor Ferdinand II.), the author of a Manual of 
Controversies of this Period. This Church found a skilful and 
somewhat peaceably disposed defender in Bossuet, the Bishop of 
Meaux, who wrote an Exposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic 
Church on Controverted Matters (Paris, 1671). Among Lutherans 
the following deserve mention: Chemnitz, Examination of the 
Council of Trent (1565); Nic. Hunnius (died 1643), Examination of 
the Fundamental Dissent of Lutheran and Calvinistic Doctrine (Vit, 
1616) ; Conrad Schlusselburg, superintendent at Stralsund, Catalogue 
of Heretics (1597-99) ; and Abr. Calov, Synopsis of Controversies. 
Other dogmatical writers also mingled a large measure of polemics 
with the dogmatical material in their works. 

Among Reformed theologians we may mention Hospinian, Con- 
Reformed writ- conlia Discordant (Zurich, 1 607), replied to by Hutter in 
«■ his Concord Concordant (Vit., 1614); Daniel Chamier 

(at Montauban), The Whole Catholic Army (1626); Joh. Hoorn- 
beck, Sum of Controversies (1653); Fr. Turretin, Institutes of The- 
ological Summary (1681-85); and Fr. Spanheim, the elder (died 
1649), and the younger (died 1701), in a number of works. 

The irenical tendency occasionally progressed side by side with 
the polemical, or took its place when polemical zeal had spent its 
force. Thus, Nicolas de Cusa wrote, in the fifteenth century, his 
Dialogue on the Peace or Concord of Faith (ed. by Semler, 1787). 
The irenical tendency was represented in the Protestant Church by 
G. Calixtus, whose efforts led to the Syncretistic controversies. An 
Introduction to Polemical Divinity was written, in 1752, by J. G. 
Walch, of Jena. 

The zeal for polemics diminished after the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, and particularly toward its close, and writings and 
maunderings were composed about unity, generally emanating from 
the position of indifferentism. The newly awakened confessional 
zeal of Protestantism in the nineteenth century, however, called 
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forth a large number of controversial writings in the conflict* 
against Ultramontanism and Jesuitism; but the purely scientific 
interest was often subordinated by the fervour of the combatants to 
the practical questions of the hour. The scientific treatment of 
polemics was even relegated to the more peaceable field of symbol- 
ics; and it is quite recently that Hase has restored polemics to 
honour as a science in the strict sense, and has again incorporated 
it with the circle of theological studies. 1 The scientific status of 
irenics, on the other hand, is altogether of recent date, scientific status 
and its system is not yet developed to any considerable of JrenlC8 - 
extent. It secured a foothold as a factor in the domain of practical 
life, but often served only to provide new material for polemics. 
Thus the union which was consummated in Prussia and elsewhere 
in the course of the second decade of the century, called forth a 
multitude of works and counter-works. We may mention J. Schu- 
deroff, on the General Union of the Christian Confessions (Neust., 
1829); H. Steffens, What Lutheranism is to Me (Breslau, 1831); 
Rudelbach, Reformation, Lutheranism, and the Union (Leipz., 1839) ; 
K. F. Oaupp, Union of the German Church (Breslau, 1 843) ; J. A. G. 
Woltersdorff, The Ecclesiastical Union (Stendal, 1851); and* Jul. 
Mueller, The Evangelical Union (Berlin, 1854). Of historical work 
are the following: Nitzsch, Archives of the Evangelical Union 
(Berlin, 1853); R. Stier, Unlutheran Theses (Brunsw., 1854); and 
Carl Schulz, The Union: An Inquiry into its History and Doctrine 
(Gotha, 1868). 

LITERATURE OF POLEMICS AND IRENICS. 

J. G. Planck, Ueber die Trennung und Wiedervereinigung der getrennten christL 

Hauptparteien. Tub., 1803. 
Worte des Friedens an die katholische Kircbe gegen ihre Vereinigung mit der 

protestantischen. Gott., 1809. 
Ph. Marheineke, Ueber das wahre Verhaltniss des Katholicismus und Protestantismus 

und die projectirte Kirchenvcreinigung. Heidelb., 1810. 
K. H. Sack, Christl. Polemik. Hamb., 1888. 
J. P. Lange, Die gesctzlich-kathol. Kirche als Sinnbild der freien evangelisch-kathol- 

ischen Kirche. Heidelb., 1850. 
D. Schenkel, Unionsberuf des evangelischen Protestantismus. Heidelb., 1855. 
Fr. Jul. Stahl, Die Lutherische Kirche und die Union, eine wissenschaftliche Erorter- 

ung, etc. Berl., 1859. 2d ed., 1860. 
For wider circles of readers : 
I). Schenkel, Gesprache uber Protestantismus und Katholicismus. Heidelb., 1852, 

1858. 2 vols. 

1 It is true, indeed, that Schleiermacher already assigned to it an honorary place 
among such studies, and that Sack wrote, in A. D. 1888, a textbook of this science; 
bat the example produced no lasting consequences. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 

William E. Gladstone, Rome and the Newest Fashions in Literature : an Answer to 

Reproofs and Replies. 8vo. N. Y., 1875. 
W. Archer Butler. Letters on Romanism. Lond., 1858. 
Samuel Edgar, The Variations of Popery. Revised. N. Y., 1849. 
Charles Elliott, Delineation of Romanism. 2 vols., 8vo. N. Y., 1851. 
Julius Charles Hare, The Contest with Rome. Cambridge, 1856. 
W. Howitt, History of Priestcraft. New ed. Lond., 1846. 
F. D. Maurice, The Religion of Rome, and its Influence on Modern Civilization. Lond. 

1855. 
J. Michelet, Priests, Women, and Families. Lond., 1846. 

N. Murray (Kirwan), Letters to Bishop Hughes. Revised and Enlarged ed. N.Y., 1S55. 
Napoleon Roussell, Catholic and Protestant Nations Compared in their Threefold 

Relations to Wealth, Knowledge, and Morality. Boston,. 1855. 
R. W. Thompson, The Papacy and the Civil Power. N. Y, 1876. 
Richard Whately. Errors of Romanism Traced to their Origin in Human Nature. 

New ed. Lond., 1856. 
i. Blanco White, Practical and Internal Evidence Against Catholicism. Lond, 1886. 

SECTION VIL 
THE METHOD OF DOGMATICS. 

The method of arranging and dividing the material of dogmatics 
is, beyond all question, dependent on the underlying dogmatical 
view, sipce it is no small question which doctrine shall control the 
others, or what relations the various articles of the creed are to 
sustain to each other, or what is their bearing upon the entire body 
Theological °f Christian truth. The traditional method, by Theolog- 
Heads. j ca ] Topics, or Heads, has, on that account, not only been 

variously modified, but has also been superseded to some extent by 
other modes of division, and in part combined with them. 

The question concerning the particular doctrine which is to be 
placed at the base, so to speak, the ttqutov kcvovv of dogmatics, 
reaches back into apologetics. What is the essential feature of 
Christianity? what is the principal subject of its teaching? what are 
fundamental articles? Upon these questions will depend the entire 
structure of the dogmatics. If it be held that the doctrine about 
Dogmatics de- Christ is less important than what he taught, and that 
^nce 6 of cartel the es sential thing in connexion with Christianity is 
tianity. that it has thrown light upon the doctrines relating to 

God and his attributes, and also those which concern human des- 
tiny, the entire system will assume a character different from what 
it would be if it be assumed that the central point of Christianity 

1 Excellent taints for the cultivation of irenlcs are furnished In the work by Lfleke: Uetar d» 
Alter, den Verfasser, die ursprunglicbe Form und den wataren Sinn desklrehl. I 
In necessarlis unltas, In non necessarlte libertas, In utrisque caritas. GOtt, 1880. 
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lies in the personality of the God-man, or in the fact of redemption, 
or in the justification of the sinner before God by faith, or, finally, 
in the mystery of the Trinity. Each of these views will necessitate 
a plan on which to dispose of the separate doctrines within the gen- 
eral structure. 

The traditional method began with God and his attributes, pro- 
gressed through the creation until it arrived at man and his sin, 
passed through these to the Redeemer and his work, and then dis- 
cussed the Church and the sacraments, until it closed with an out- 
look into the future, or the last things. This has been Tne Looal or s 
denominated the Local or Topical method, from locus Topical Method. 
or rfarog, which corresponds to the terms caput or pars Jidei, or 
articles of faith (fyOpov 1% r/orsoif). 1 It is already found with 
John of Damascus and the scholastics, and it has been the usual 
method with Lutherans since Melanchthon, though the latter him- 
self had followed a different method in the first edition of his Loci 
Communes, which begins with man and his need of salvation. Dif- 
ferent principles of arrangement were attempted from time to time 
in the Reformed Church. Thus we may mention the Federal 
method (methodus foederalis) of Cocceius and Witsius in the 17th 
century,* which was adopted among moderns by Augusti;* and the 
division according to the Persons of the Trinity, by Melchior Ley- 
decker, in the same century, 4 which is followed by Marheinecke in 
his Dogmatik, Sohirmer in his Biblical Dogmatics, and Rosenkranz 
in his Encyclopaedia. 

Schleiermacher's method is peculiarly founded on the contrast 
between sin and grace as constituting the turning point scweteniiacb- 
in the Christian conception of the world. His Dog- «rt method. 
matics falls into two principal parts: 1. "The pious feeling of 
dependence, without reference to the contrast between personal in- 
ability and imparted ability;" 2. With a substantial recognition of 
such contrast. Hase divides dogmatics into ontology and Chris- 
tology. Anthropology and theology are classed under the former 
head, and eschatology is discussed under anthropology, while the 
doctrines of the Holy Spirit, the Church, and the sacraments con- 

1 See Bretschneider, Entwicklung der dogmatisehen Begriffe, p. 191. The proof 
texts in Scripture were also termed loci damci, loci probantia, dicta damca, $edes 
doctrinae, and the science which treated proof passages was termed topics. 

* Foedm natm rat et operum and foedm gratia* with economies anU legem, sub lege, 
and/mt* legem. Oomp. Ai Schweiaer, Ref. Dogm., p. 108 eqq. 

'1. Of the Mate of sin; 2. Of the state of grace; 8. The facts of Christianity (which 
hobble along at quite a distance). 
> - * Oomp. Sohweizer, ubi supra, p. 115 sqq. 
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stitute a part of his Christology. 1 Like Schleiermacher, he place* 
the Trinity, " as the Bum and consummation of Christology," at the 
end. Kling argues that Christology is entitled to the first place.* 
He agrees with Hahn in considering the doctrine of Christ as the 
Son of God and of man, the Saviour of the world, the fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian religion, but, diverging from that scholar, 
prefers to begin with the doctrine of the person of Christ.* 

It is more correct, however, to regard the person of Christ as 
Ghrtrt'speroon ^ ormui K ^ e centre of Christian dogmatics, to which 
the centra of all our knowledge respecting God and man refers in a 
dogmalto " prophetic way, and from which it again proceeds, as 
having been satisfied by Christ. While the character of Christi- 
anity is the " divinely human," * it yet appears to be a more natural 
method to consider, first, God in his relations to man apart from 
the mediation of Christ, as the Creator, Lawgiver, and Judge; next, 
man in his relations to God while unredeemed ; (a) as the creature 
and image of God, (b) as a sinner, and (c) Christ as the God-man 
and Redeemer, the latter constituting the centre from which man- 
kind as redeemed by him, as glorified in him, but also as progress- 
ing toward its consummation in him, is discussed. In this way the 
separate doctrines of salvation, or soteriology, and of the Church, 
the sacraments, and eschatology will form the completion of anthro- 
pology, on the one hand, while, on the other, the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, which finds its proper place at this point, in connexion 
with the exaltation of Christ and his kingly office, brings the doc- 
trine of God in the Trinity to a full completion. 

There is no propriety in discussing Christ before attention has 
been directed toward God and man, but it is not, on the other 
hand, possible to finish either the doctrine of God or of man with- 
out including Christ. The whole of the doctrine of the Trinity is 
left in the condition of an uncomprehended speculative problem, if 
it be not prefaced by Christology, and eschatology comes under 
notice too far in advance when treated, as it is by Hase, before the 
doctrine of Christ. The topical method, as a whole, may, there- 
fore, be retained, but so that each topic shall find its completion 

1 Evangel. Dogmatik, 2d ed., p. 46 %qq. 

* Gestait der evang. Dogmatik in Tub. Zeitechrift for 1884, No, 4. 

• Hahn's division is as follows: 1. Theology, consummated in the Son of God; 
2. Anthropology, in the Son of man; 8. Soteriology, in the Redeemer; 4. The doc- 
trine of the Church, as founded, governed, and consummated by Christ, the promised 
and glorified King of truth. 

4 Comp. Ebrard's Inaugural Address, Die Gottmenschlichkeit dee Christenthnms, 
Zur., 1845. 
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in the others, and that, for that reason, it shall not be brought to 
a conclusion without bringing the others into account. Retention of 
This is the meaning which underlies the federative topical method, 
method, and, also, the arrangement of Schleiermacher. Both these 
methods seek to destroy the invariable and mechanical arrangement 
by which the articles succeed each other under regular rubrics, 
and to establish living relations among the various doctrines. We 
would not, therefore, argue in favour of the traditional method 
without modifications, as does Pelt, 1 though we see no reason for 
rejecting the customary terminology, such as theology, anthro- 
pology, and the rest. 

The outlines of a system of dogmatics, such as we outun® of dog- 
v u * u u £ n matical system, 

should prefer, would be as follows : 

1. God, and his relation to the world and to man as his creature. 
Natural, legal, and prophetical theology. 

2. Man, as related to God and the world, so long as they have 
not been brought together through the mediation of Christ. The 
doctrine of man's primeval state; the destination of man, and 
sin. 

3. The doctrine of the personality of the God-man and his work 
for the redemption of mankind. Christology and objective soteri- 
ology — the heart of Christian dogmatics. 

4. Man as related to Christ, and through Christ to God. The 
doctrine of salvation, subjective soteriology, the ordo salutis. The 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

5. Man as related to Christ, and through Christ to the world. 
Communion of believers, the Church, and sacraments. Hence, also, 
man's changed relation to nature — death, the resurrection, and the 
whole of eschatology. 

6. God, manifested in Christ, in his relation toward himself. The 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity in its immanent meaning. 

7. God in his relation to the world, viewed in connexion with the 
fact of redemption. 

The kernel of the whole, Christology, is thus inclosed within 
theology, and the interior connecting links will constitute the 
anthropology. 

The attributes of God need not, in this arrangement, be separ- 
ated from each other, as Schleiermacher's method requires. They 
may be placed under the first head, but would, of course, attain 
their full significance only at the end. 

A method that corresponds, in the main, to the above, and that 
commends itself to favour by its clearness, is that of AL Schwei- 
1 Encyklopaedie, p. 502. 
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zer. 1 It possesses the additional advantage of having taken the so- 
schweter's called prolegomena, generally constituting a separate part, 
method. i n which the fundamental elements are laid down, from its 
isolation, and bringing it into organic connexion with the remain- 
der of the system of belief. In this way he obtains the following 
division into three parts : 1. The laying of foundations, or the con- 
sciously realized faith of Christianity in the Evangelical Church a* 
a whole; the apologetic, or better, the grounding part. 2. The 
elements contained in the pious Christian consciousness which do 
not involve the specifically peculiar character of Christianity — the 
elemental part. 8. The specifically Christian side or part. It is 
evident, of course, that the two former divisions will be more ab- 
breviated than the latter. 

SECTION VIII. 

THEOLOGY. 

Oorop. Nftnch, In Heraog, EncyUopaedie, s. y. Gott. 

Article Theology, in M'Clintock and Strong's Cyclopeedia, vol. x. 

Theology is, in Christian dogmatics, used to designate the doc- 
trine relating to God, and more especially God as he has appeared 
Meaning of to man - Such theology has nothing in common with 
theology. scepticism, which everywhere professes to know nothing 
about God, nor with that false dogmatism which claims to know more 
about God than he has permitted man to know. In treating his 
nature and attributes it, accordingly, has respect not to metaphysi- 
cally ontological questions as it does to religious considerations, and 
is conscious of the figurative character of the language and modes 
of reference it must employ, as well as of the real and substantial 
basis upon which such language and modes rest. 

We may appropriate to ourselves the assertion of Feuerbach, 
that theology is, at bottom, merely anthropology, without accepting 
it in the sense of Feuerbach. In fact, his definition may even he 
employed against him. We concede that, in a certain sense, the- 
ology is anthropology, and that it must be anthropological through 
and through, if it be acknowledged, on the other hand, that anthro- 
pology is also modified by theology, or that the two are simply 
diverging members of a single body, which body is religion. The 

ry „ u , — Bible everywhere teaches a human God, that is, a God 
God, human «J_ . . , , _ . n * 

and superhu- for man. This is the true anthropopathy. He is a boa 

BMUL who is likewise superhuman, but whatever of the su- 

perhuman is revealed always has reference to the human element 

1 Christliche Glaubenslehre nach Protestant Grundsatsen, p. 86. Comp. the entire 
section, Methode der Glaubenslehre, p. 70 gqq. 
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The entire Old Testament speaks <tf God as dwelling in the midst 
of his people; the entire New Testament describes him as mani- 
fested in Christ, and through Christ become the father of humanity. 
Even the creation of heaven and earth is narrated in a human 
method, that is, from a human point of view, and is adapted to the 
needs of man, whose home is in the earth. 

This constitutes religion, which dogmatics is to apprehend, in all 
wisdom and humility, as the religion that emanates from God, and 
is willed and ordered by him. It does not seek to comprehend God 
as he exists from eternity to eternity ; it is satisfied to know that 
he is. But it desires to know every thing respecting his nature that 
he has revealed to man, and also the relation into which he has en- 
tered with man, who is modelled after the image of God. Hence, 
all sound dogmatic theologians have, from the beginning, asserted 
the incomprehensibility of God as strongly as they have incomprehensi- 
taught that, with reference to our salvation, he is com- *"* <* God - 
prehensible by us, 1 and they have demonstrated, in the works of 
creation and redemption, the glories of his character which have 
been made known to us. Their position is at once that occupied 
by reason and the Scriptures. 

Dogmatics is not obliged to prove the existence of God. But it, 
nevertheless, takes that slender thread which runs through the 
history of the human race which inquires after God, and points out 
how the consciousness that he exists is manifested in connexion 
with the different forms of argument — the physico-theological, cos- 
mological, ontological, historical, moral, and the rest — and that the 
very fact that search for such proof is made, is, in this case, of itself 
a sufficient proof. 8 It treats the attributes of God, not as coming 
upon him from without, and attaching themselves to him in an ex- 
ternal way, but as being the unfolding of his nature in behalf of 
our natural and moral consciousness. 

Here, then, is the place in which to discuss the relation of God to 
the world and the human spirit, but in an ethical and religious light, 

• l Oomp. the citation* from the Fathers in Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 27 
(Smith's ed.). 

* " More than one hundred demonstrations in geometry have been made of the 
Pythagorean theorem, ail of which accomplish the same object Innumerable proofs 
of the existenoe of God hare likewise been constructed, but they failed to accomplish 
what they promised to achieve. . . . God is not a right-angled triangle, and it is not 
possible to invent either numerous or striking evidences respecting him. There is but 
one proof for God, and this he wields himself." — Rosenkranz, Encyklopaedie, p. 6. 
Hamann, already, remarks that "if he is a fool who denies God, he is a much greater 
' fool who attempts to prove his existence." Comp., however, G. A. Fiicke, Argumenat 
pro Dei eiistentia exponuntur et jadicantux. Lips., 1846. 
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rather than in that of pure speculation; The idea of the divine per- 
God's relation sonality is here to be investigated in its religious bear- 
to the world. ing 8> an( j anthropomorphism and anthropopathy here find 
their psychological basis and theological corrective, the language of 
the Bible and the needs of the human heart being duly recognized, 1 

The doctrines of the creation and preservation of the world, of 
' Providence and the government of the world, as well as of sin 
(theodicy), all depend on theology. Here, again, dogmatics is re- 
quired to fix a clear boundary between matters which belong to 
the religious conception of the world and those which are proper- 
ly cosmical in their character. The older dogmatic theologians, 
even John of Damascus, included physics, natural history, and 
astronomy. But the more recent science has properly thrown over 
all such ballast. Still, there is constant temptation to wander off 
into foreign fields, such as geological researches with reference to 
the narrative of the creation. Theology must content itself with 
the idea of creation as such. 

The doctrines of angels and of demons are usually connected 
Amceioiogy and with that of creation, though the second one stands 
demonoiofior. more particularly related to the doctrine of the fall, 
and hence with that of sin. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the idea of angels was in existence when Christianity appeared, 
and that the latter adopted the existing views without formulating 
them into a distinct doctrine, or founding on them any material 
feature of revealed religion. Here, again, we meet the temptation 
of straying off into false metaphysics, of identifying, without quali- 
fication, the poetic with the didactic, and popular figurative notions 
with definite scientific statements, all of which are not easy to keep 
asunder in the given case. Or, we are exposed to the danger of a 
gross realism, by which the one element is mistaken for the other. 
Religious eie- It is, therefore, necessary to commend at this point that 
wneshouidtoB judicious dogmatical procedure which aims, first of ail, 
prominent. to bring the religious element of a doctrine into promi- 
nence, and thereby naturally preserve the true medium between 
coarse literalism and superficial negation.* 

1 Comp. § 29. " Human forms of speech, anthropomorphisms, are most frequently 
applied to God when piety is vital and communion with him is habitual; and the 
Bible leads in this direction ; so that, in this very .matter, and even In expressions that 
are at first offensive to reason and exposed to ridicule, there Is reason for admiring 
the high degree of pedagogical wisdom in religious things, however great the nm**i* 
and for observing that even the pious nalvetS alone has the best of the argument"— 
Hirzel, in the Kirchenfreund, 1878, No. 10, p. 154, article Zum Streit und Frdden. 

9 Comp. the article Engel, in Herzog's Encyklopaedie, iv, by Boehmer. It is no 1 
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SECTION EL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Theological differs from physiological anthropology in that, al- 
though it proceeds upon the basis of man's natural condition, it does 
not regard him in his relation to nature, but as he stands related to 
God. It is divided into the two leading sections of a doctrine of 
man's original state prior to the fall, and a doctrine of the fall and 
of sin, which was thereby introduced into human nature, and has 
since perpetuated itself and been actualized in the experience of 
every individual. 

Theological anthropology of a scientific character is, of course, 
impossible apart from physiological anthropology; that Theological an- 
is, apart from all acquaintance with man as naturally thropoiogy. 
constituted. But the latter serves merely as a natural foundation. 
The most perfect familiarity with human nature in its anatomical 
and physiological, and even in its psychological, aspects, in so far as 
psychology restricts itself to psychological limits, will not be com- 
petent to disclose to our view the religious nature of man. 1 It is 

allowable, of course, to find mere accommodation in the discourses of our Lord which 
relate to the world of angels and demons, which are not only based on a religious idea, 
but also on an earnest reality. The doctrine concerning Satan, for instance, rests on 
the fact of the power of evil, which reaches down into the deepest abysses of dark- 
ness (Daub's Ischarioth). It has been wittily said by Rougemont, with reference to 
this point : Men have pretended that all the demonology of Jesus was only an accommo- 
dation to the prejudices of his people and his age. This is as much as to say that 
the battles of Alma and Inkerman are only an accommodation of Napoleon III. to the 
prejudices of the French against the Russians. What struggle has ever been more 
real, more terrible, more gigantic, than that of the Son of God and of Satan in the 
wilderness? — Christ et see Temoins, vol. i, p. 102. But this yields no stronger 
proof for the personality of Satan than for that of death, sin, or hell, which, likewise, 
are powers that were overcome by Christ in a real sense, and not figuratively only. 
The figurative designation of the thing is here interchanged with the thing itself, 
whose reality continues unchanged. Schenkel, following in the footsteps of Schleief- 
macher, has subjected the doctrine of the devil to the light of a rigorous criticism 
(Dogmatik, i, p. 247 $gq.). On the other hand, persons are not wanting who hold , 
that effects are still produced, and persons possessed, by demons at the present time. 
1 The remark of Rosenkranz (Encykl., p. 88), that " theological anthropology has 
nothing to do with the physical and intellectual nature of man," is too strong. But 
it is true that " it must turn over the consideration of that nature to philosophical an- 
thropology, and fix its attention on the relation in which man stands to God." Comp. 
Harless, in preface to his Ethik (4th ed.): " I believe that our divines would do well 
by not restraining their interest in the field of physical research too far; for it is only 
in the light of unjustifiable abstraction that the latter can seem to have nothing in 
common with the mind." Darwin's theory of the descent of man, tracing him back 
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true that this religious nature of man may be apprehended to 
some extent by psychological inquiry, but, by this method, man 
appears only as an isolated specimen of his race ; and a penetrating 
observation of his nature is afforded only by the history of mankind 
in connexion with the revelations made by God. We, therefore, 
urge that, as in dogmatics, theology is required to be anthropolog- 
ical, so, in like manner, must anthropology be theological. 1 The 
questions which relate to body and soul, or body, soul, and spirit, 
aiid to the origin of the latter (pre-existence, traducianism, crea- 
tionism), are in place here only in so far as one theory or an- 
other becomes necessary for the understanding of man's religious 
nature. 

The proper course of dogmatical procedure will be to apprehend 
in their real spirit the few grand indications of the Scriptures upon 
such matters as the image of God, and to so present them to our 
spirit through the medium of exegesis, history, and philosophy, as 
The WRh idea to enable us to grasp the more exalted idea of human- 
af humanity. j tv be nea th the figurative language by which it is ex- 
pressed. Upon the correct apprehension of that idea depends the 
correct view of sin, whether it is to be considered a mere negation, 
or natural deficiency, or a privation, depravation, and perversion of 
human nature. These are the terms that distinguish between the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic views. 

The history of man's fall into sin is likewise involved in great 
difficulties when regarded as simple history. But the genesis of 
sin, as repeated daily, may, nevertheless, be demonstrated from the 
masterly and matchless narrative. It is impossible to deny that 
the consciousness of a common guilt, of which every individual par- 
takes, is profoundly religious in its nature, and attested by both 
Scripture and experience. Nowhere do psychological inquiry and 
Tbedoctaineof ^ e study of God's word, considered as the judge of 
an ' human thoughts, more fully complement, or rather ex- 

plain, each other than in the doctrine of sin. Does not Paul speak 
on this point (Rom. vii) with reference to his own experience, and 
from out of the depths of human nature as a whole f The same 
holds true of Augustine and Luther. Abstract reason will, of 
course, always incline toward Pelagianism upon such doctrines, 
since it affords a necessary corrective in many particular respects. 

to an ape, which has been so much discussed of late, will not at all disturb the scholar 
who knows how to distinguish between the domain of religion and that kind of nat- 
ural science which must often take a backward step ; but it wOl afford food for reflec- 
tion and for profounder thought with respect to the KmfryW of «nr knowtedga 
1 Comp. Bunsen, Hippolytus i, p. 289 sqq. 
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Bat the mind derives no satisfaction from that course, inasmuch as 
it is continually reminded of a rupture that is more profound than 
reflection is able to perceive. 1 

SECTION X. 

CHEI8TOLOGT. 

Oomp. Kttng, in Hersog's Encyttopaedte, a. v. it, and article Christology, In aTCfflitock and 
Strong's Cyclopedia, vol. U. 

Inasmuch as the religious relation subsisting between God and 
man finds its historical exemplification only, and in a peculiar man- 
ner, in the person of Jesus Christ, the God-man, Christology must 
constitute, not merely an essential part, but the very centre of a 
system of dogmatics. Its task will be to conceive Jesus Cht ig MO g f f he 
as sinless man, as free from error, in so far as this centre of dog- 
stands connected with sin, and, for that reason, as being matic8 - 
the only-begotten Son of God, and God manifest in the flesh. It 
will be required to harmonize the qualities which Jesus possesses in 
common with the race, or human nature, with those which stamp 
him as unique, and exalt him above the race, and, therefore, of the 
divine nature, without, on that account, being authorized to set aside 
his real and complete humanity, or to obscure the greatness of his 
specific deity. 

The life of Jesus forms the historic basis of Christology. But 
the latter has to cultivate thoroughly a ground which Ltfe of Jegug 
the former, in its character as a purely historical sci- the basis of 
ence, could not include within its territory.* There has Chrtetok « y - 
been no lack, however, of theologians who assert that Christology 
is superfluous, and who thereby stab Christian dogmatics, consid- 
ered as specifically Christian, to the heart.* Their dogmatics is 

l Comp. Hundeshagen, Der Weg zu Christo, i, p. 136. 

9 Rothe, among others, points out the necessity of apprehending the divine nature 
of Christ from the study of the picture of his human life : " To speak of recognising and 
acknowledging the divine element in Christ without having observed it shine forth 
from what is human in him, or having caught its reflection in the mirror of his hu- 
manity, is merely to bandy idle words. . . . Apart from the underlying Dasis of hu- 
manity, the whole of the sacred life and work of Jesus by which redemption was 
effected becomes a magnificent phantasmagoria, an empty pageant, upon which no one 
may depend for comfort and for hope either in life or death. The unavoidable conse- 
quence, in short, is unmitigated Docetism."— In Schenkel's Zeitschrift, pp. 880, 888. 

* Thus by Henke, hi the preface to his Linementa, p. 12 : " Ut omnia haec in 
Christum religio ad religionem Christi magis revocetur, omni opera contendendum 
est." Comp. Rohr, Briefe fiber Rationalismus, p. 86 : u What supernaturalists term 
Christology in their dogmatics does not appear in my system as an integral part at all ; 
for, while it constitutes a religion which Jesus taught, it is not one whose object he 
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confined altogether to theology and anthropology, and in the prog- 
ress of their works Christ appears simply as one theologian and an- 
thropologist among others, to whom an occasional appeal is made, 
but not as the dedvdpcjnos, who is himself the central feature of 
dogmatics. 

But objection against this very tieavtipwrrog idea has been raised 
objections to ^ rom man 7 quarters. The term, it is true, is not biblical, 
term "God- and cannot be found in the Bible Dictionary. But can all 
man * the terms with which the attributes of God are desig- 

nated, and others with which dogmatics has been enriched, be found 
in the Bible ? The term " God-man " may, no doubt, be so under- 
stood as to involve a contradiction. If the idea proceeds on the 
assumption of an un-human God and an un-divine man, who are to 
be joined together in an outward form, the one will necessarily ex- 
clude the other; in other words, the ancient "finite is not capable 
of the infinite." But it has been correctly shown that the divinely 
human character of Christianity and the divine humanity of the 
Saviour condition each other. 1 It is only necessary to remember, 
in this matter, that language of this character is developed on the 
soil of religion, and not on that of abstract speculation. The entire 
doctrine of the person of Christ may be apprehended in a very irra- 
tional way, either as describing the mechanical contact of two dis- 
similar things, the two members of the Form of Concord, or as a 
mixture of divine and human elements, as we see in Apollinar- 
ism.* In this way the one is disturbed and obscured by the other 
rather than modified and complemented by it. 

The doctrine of the Church itself has not always been free from 
Doctrine of the abstruse and confusing definitions, though it has, with 
proVeAy dot correct judgment, continued to insist on the i*nr/xy?u$, 
nned. aTpinT<o$, dduuperas, and d^wpfcrrG^. The truth upon 

this subject cannot be intuitively understood, but may be appre- 
hended in its character as a truth to be accepted by faith; and 
while the truly wise may arrive at an understanding with regard to 
it, a satisfactory agreement and a logical settlement upon its merits 
are utterly impossible to persons who are merely puffed up with 
their knowledge. 

The history of doctrines affords the most striking evidences of 

might be himself." The most recent rationalizing theology seems inclined to return 
to this Ebionitic view. Vide the " Schlussbetrachtung " in Strauss' Life of Jesus for 
the German People. 

1 Ebrard, vbi supra. 

9 Comp. the History of Doctrines. Guizot, however, still speaks of a "oontiiwil 
mixture of the divine and the human." 
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this fact. "Whenever the attempt is made to bring Christology to 
a logical conclusion, and formulate it, the difficulty of avoiding 
Ebionitism or Docetism, Nestorianiem or Monophysitism, which 
stand on either side like Scylla and Charybdis, will present itself, 
and the history of doctrines will require to defend itself against the 
attacks of various forms of heresy in the manner best suited to re- 
pel the antagonizing error. The reason for this fact does not, how- 
ever, lie in the doctrine itself, with its infinite significance, but in 
the human limitations which affect the dogmatics of each particular 
age. 1 

SECTION XL 

80TERIOLOGY. 

Most intimately connected with the doctrine of the Redeemer's 
person is the doctrine of the salvation which depends on him, and 
of the appropriation of this salvation on our part by faith. This is 
soteriology. Its objective side is found in the work of Christ, in 
the redemption and atonement wrought by him. Its subjective 
side is found in the work of the Holy Spirit upon the human heart, 

1 The merely complementary relation sustained by the two leading confessions of 
Protestantism to each other is pointed out by Schneckenburger, Vom doppelten 
Stande Christi, Pforzheim, 1848. Jul. Miiller beautifully observes that " at this point 
evangelical theology needs a new development out of the Holy Scriptures as the orig- 
inal source of doctrinal life, and accompanied with a rejection of the entire ballast of 
formulas, which, in the dogmatics of former times, was connected with the idea of the 
communis naturarum. In such development the leading object must be held to the 
preservation in doctrinal form of the evangelical picture of the life of Jesus Christ in 
its human truthfulness and comprehensibility, undeterred by monophysite, docetic, or 
Nestorian opinions, but accompanied by the declaration that this man Jesus Christ is 
the logos, in the flesh, God of God, born in eternity of the Father. . . . The thought 
that he who, as the eternal logos, is with the Father, is at the same time a true Son of 
man, contains such an inexhaustible fulness of knowledge respecting the common sal- 
vation, that every division based on the effort to definitely formulate the relation be- 
tween the divine and human natures in Christ becomes a sin committed against the 
God-man himself, to whom all profess a common allegiance. — Die evangel. Union, ihr 
Wesen und ihr Gottliches Recht, 1st ed., Berl., 1854, p. 816 sqq. Comp. also Rothe, 
ubi supra, p. 884 : " When this shall have become clear, that moral unity with God is 
to be conceived as not ideal only, but as real, as the result of a more thorough ac- 
quaintance with the interior nature of moral being, then shall we also, for the first 
time, have grasped the key to Christology, and behold a living Christ, in sharp and 
vivid outlines, before the eye of the mind — a Christ who is bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh, and at the same time the only begotten of the Father, in whose pres- 
ence we are constrained to bow and exclaim with Thomas, * My Lord and my God ! ' 
Then will the breathings of our faith be deep and joyous, when it has seen the dawn- 
ing of this bright light in the midst of darkness— it is faith in Christ, instead of unbe- 
lief, which has penetrated through the dogma." 
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the different gradations of which are denominated the order of sal- 
vation. The principal points to settle are, the relation of justifica- 
tion to sanctification, of divine grace to human freedom, and of 
faith to works. The confessional opposition between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism is more sharply defined in this field than 
in any other. 

The doctrine of Christ's person would, indeed, belong to the realm 
Christ the Me- of idle speculation if its only purpose were to conceive 
< u * tor - of Jesus as an isolated marvel upon the page of history, 

or as a God man who appears and vanishes away like some meteor. 
But this is not its object. Christ, as being the Son of God and Son 
of man, becomes the Mediator between God and man. He atones 
and redeems. His death is made to appear as the crowning point 
of his redeeming work, and Christ himself is the basis of reconcilia- 
tion, the Ikaopdg. In him the old dies, and the new attains to life. 
Death and resurrection are the pivots upon which his character 
turns for the history of his world. The dogma concerning the 
death of Jesus belongs, in one respect, to Christology, as having 
proceeded out from the person of Christ. But, in its results, that 
death forms the condition of salvation, and the doctrine, therefore, 
belongs to soteriology. To apprehend this death in its religions 
significance, not from the idea of mere abstract right, as a satisfac- 
tion, nor yet from the idea of mere moral influence, as an example, 
but rather as a free thought of love, executed under a divine neces- 
sity in harmony with God's eternal decree, and as therefore fraught 
with infinite consequences for the entire human race, constitutes one 
of the highest problems of Christian dogmatics. In the solution of 
it the religious spirit is required to participate, as well as the rea- 
son, with its combining and analytical processes. 1 

But it is as improper to isolate the work of Christ as to isolate his 
person. The death of Jesus is most intimately and organically con- 
nected with his life previous to his death, and with the development 
of the kingdom of God subsequent to his resurrection, and also with 
Subjective so- the regeneration of each individual. This is subjective 
terioiogy. soteriology, the order of salvation. The process which 
was regarded as dynamical by the Christianity of apostolic times, 
that is to say, the change wrought in man by the Spirit of God- 
repentance, regeneration, renewing of the spirit, and sanctification— 
was, in later days, classified under the heads of illumination, con- 
version, sanctification, and perseverance, and the whole made to 
tend toward the goal of a most intimate communion with God, a 

1 Oomp. Hagenbach's articles an this subject in the KiichenbL far die Bef. Schwdi, 
1854, Nos. 1 and 9. 
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unto mystica cum Deo. The two ideas which are chiefly important 
here, however, and which the Protestant doctrine, as distinct from 
the Roman Catholic, clearly distinguishes from each other, are justi- 
fication and sanctification. The former term is made justification and 
to denote the acquittal of the sinner on the part of »actincation. 
God, considered simply as a declaratory act, while the latter desig- 
nates the gracious process by which the personal life of an individ- 
ual is developed into the divine. Although it is difficult to separate 
one from the other, their separation in the idea is required by the 
principle of evangelical Protestantism, that man is justified solely 
by the grace of God to the exclusion even of every consideration 
arising out of the good which God has wrought in man. This latter 
is simply a consequence resulting from the new relationship. 

But the determining of the exact relation of the grace which 
makes man free to the will of man which thus attains to freedom — 
which must always enter into the account as a will, and, therefore, 
as relatively free — is among the most difficult of doctrinal problems, 
which so easily admit of a turning aside to either the right or left. 
Both the Scriptures and experience assert that, on the one hand, man 
is unable to perform any thing without the aid of God, and that, on 
the other, he possesses the power of choosing to obey the call of 
grace or to refuse its authority. The whole history of doctrines shows 
thAt, in some periods of the Church, the greater emphasis was laid 
on the freedom of the will, while in others its fettered state was 
made more prominent. This is the point at which it becomes neces- 
sary to develop the idea of freedom into clearness, and here, espe- 
cially, the philosophy of religion and that of dogmatics flow into each 
other. 1 A profound study of the problem will always result in the 
inclination to set aside the contrast, and to distinguish between free- 
dom and license, between necessity and compulsion, and between 
what is done by God in man and man in God, and what is done by 
man without God and by God without man. 1 The letter of the 
symbolical definitions in the doctrine of the Protestant Church is 
often too harsh and unmanageable, and cannot be fully maintained 

1 In oar arrangement the doctrine of freedom will come under notice twice in the 
system : first in connexion with the doctrine of sin, and next in connexion with that of 
grace. Anthropology, in general, will also fall into these two halves. 

* " The solution of the great problem is found by turning the attention away 
from an abstract consideration of man and his separation from God, and fixing 
it upon the constant divine influence by which man becomes a higher personality ; 
thus the possibility of a free self-determination even toward the good is always 
preserved. The idea of a separation between divine causality and the free activ- 
ity of man must be given up ; both are with and in each other," etc.— Kling, ubi 
npro,p. 82. 
28 
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in every feature of such definition. But the evangelical principle, 
which finds expression in that form, will eventually be recognized as 
the true and the only principle that can abide every test. 



SECTION xn. 

THE CHUBCH AND THE SACKAMENT8. 

The salvation which proceeds from Christ reaches the individual 
through the medium of the religious community. The individual, 
however, enters into a living relation with that community only 
through faith in Christ. Thus the doctrine of Christ and the doc- 
trine of the Church condition each other. Dogmatics has to deal 
with the idea of the Church only on its interior or religious side, 
the external relation of the Church to the State and its political 
organization falling within the province of ecclesiastical law. Dog- 
matics, however, is obliged to furnish the governing ideas for the 
guidance of the latter. Its office with relation to the means of 
grace to be administered by the Church — the word of God and the 
sacraments — is, in like manner, to apprehend them in their religious 
significance, while the careful determination of the most appropriate 
mode of conducting the administration belongs to liturgies. 

"The importance of the doctrine of the Church," says Kdstlin, 
"for the science of Christian teaching, while it has been remarkably 
misapprehended during an extended period, has more recently been 
recognized the more clearly and emphatically." 1 But many an 
error has been committed in the process, and what is outward has 
been made prominent to a degree that suggests danger, and in a 
manner that can hardly be reconciled with the spirit of the reformers, 
or even with that of Luther, the authority of whose example is in- 
voked. 1 Whether, as Schleiermacher states the contrast, the Ro- 

1 Luther's Lehre von der Eirche (Stuttg., 1853), p. 1. There is much conflict of 
opinion upon this doctrine at the present time; "but so much is settled that Protes- 
tantism is divided among itself not so much with reference to the idea of the Church 
as concerning the relation of the phenomenon to the idea." — Schenkel, wot tvpra, 
p. 689. The point at issue is whether the Church should be regarded in the light of 
a remedial institution in which persons are to be trained for citizenship in the king- 
dom of God, or in the light of an organized community, in which the kingdom of 
God is, however imperfectly, already apparent and actually present. 

9 u It is undeniable that, despite its blessings, a disagreeable element of darkness 
has, in most periods, attached to the Church through which the most exclusive church- 
men have, as a class, obtained the greatest prominence, namely, a passionate insisting 
on the correctness of received views, a mania for fastening the charge of heresy upon 
opponents, an exaggerated love for the form they represented. If this old ecclesias- 
tical Adam should ever be restored, a certain distinguished theologian (B. fiothe, » 
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i Catholic view, that the individual must come to Christ through 

the Church, be maintained, or the Protestant, that he can come to 

the Church only through faith in Christ — the former is empirically 

true, the latter ideally so — it is yet undeniable, from any point of 

view, that the religious character of the doctrine of the Doctrine erf 

Church can only be understood through the doctrine of ChTiBt neces- 
^n . r™ 1 . f i sv* ? • • A i w^T to under- 

Christ. The doctrine of the Church is, in the next stand doctrine 

place, connected with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, of v***** 1 - 

in conformity with the expression of Irenseus, " Ubi ecclesia, ibi et 

Spirit us Sanctus; et ubi Spiritus Sanctus, ibi et ecclesia. 9 ' Schleier- 

macher, therefore, brought the doctrines of the Holy Spirit and of 

the Church into the closest connexion, as the Apostles 9 Creed had 

also done at a much earlier period. 

The Protestant distinction between the visible and the invisible 
Church would assign the latter only to the province of dogmatics, 
as essential to the faith, while the former would belong to the do- 
main of politics; and questions relating to the constitution of the 
Church do, in point of fact, seem to be sadly out of place in a doc- 
trinal work, particularly a Protestant one. But inasmuch as the 
invisible cannot be absolutely separated from the visible, and inas- 
much as it does not manifest itself by the side of the visible, and as 
exterior to it, but rather in the visible, it will always be necessary 
for dogmatics to recognize the vessel in which the spirit of the 
religious community manifests itself. The task of settling the fun- 
damental forms of ecclesiastical life, by which alone that life can 
maintain its ecclesiastical character, is thus devolved upon dogmat- 
ics. While pointing out the spiritual nature of the Church, dog- 
matics is required to guard the Church, as being holy, against 
degenerating into worldliness; against divisions and dismember- 
ment by insisting upon her unity; and against separatistic schisms 
by asserting her universal character. The purely external adminis- 
tration of the Church, as variously modified by conditions of time 
and place, is turned over to another department, that of ecclesiasti- 
cal politics and ecclesiastical law. 

The same reasoning which applies to the constitution of the 
Church applies also to Church worship. The order- Liturgies based 
ing of the latter devolves upon liturgies. But liturgies on dogmatics, 
is based on dogmatics, and derives from it the instructions upon 
which it is to proceed. The fundamental, unchangeable, and 

his TheoL Ethik.) would be obliged to gain new adherents to the opinion that Chris- 
tianity can attain to itself and its real nature only by the process of completely strip- 
ping off its ecclesiastical envelopment*"— A. Schweizer, Die Prot Central Dogmen, 
voL i, p. 19. 
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divinely ordered types of Christian worship, the word »r,A the s&cia- 
ment8, are most intimately connected with the life of believers, and 
thus constitute an essential part of dogmatics. Considered as 
means of grace, an adminicula gratice, they will stand connected 
with the doctrines of salvation and grace in general, while in their 
character as institutions of the Church they will need to be placed 
under the doctrine of the Church. 

The idea of a sacrament is not of scriptural origin, 1 but was grad- 
ually developed in the consciousness of the Church. The institu- 
tion of the so-called sacraments, baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
however, is of biblical origin.* The signification of these ordinances 
is still the ground of much controversy between denominations and 
schools. Much depends upon a profound penetration into the nature 
of a religious symbol, so as to prevent it from degenerating into a 
merely arbitrary ceremony, and from becoming involved in the 
Faith the con- magical notion of a purely objective efficiency, an opus 
necting link, qperatum.* The connecting medium is faith. But in 
the proportion in which misapprehension prevails on the part of the 
principal confessions of Protestantism themselves, should dogmatics 
be intent upon discovering a term which will be satisfying to the 
religious feeling, without doing offence to a simple apprehension of 
the pure word of Scripture and its sound interpretation. 

section xra. 

BBCHATOLOOT. 

Inasmuch as the kingdom of God, which manifests itself on earth 
under the form of a church community, is progressing toward 
an ultimate consummation, dogmatics groups the aggregate of 
the hopes dependent on Christianity into the prophetical doctrines 

^alixtus saw and insisted upon this; Epit., p. 128 (Henke, Calixt i, p. 299). 
Even Melanchthon objected to the term u sacramentum " at first, as being nn-biblical 
(Loci Comm. of 1521, in Bretschneider, Corp., p. 210). Comp. Hagenbach, Hist 
Doctr., § 258, note 2 (Smith's ed.). 

* The institution of baptism has, of course, been questioned by the sort of criticism 
which remands everything to the realm of vision which the Gospels record concerning 
the risen Jesus. Such house-cleaning labours by the radical method will not cause 
any considerable damage, however, while a community of believers exists to whom 
the form of the risen Lord is more than a phantom. 

'Schenkel has emphasized the objective theological side of a Bacrament on the 
Protestant view in opposition to the merely subjective anthropological conception. 
Comp. his Wesen des Protestantismus i, p. 395, and the preface, p. xi ; bat comp. 
also his Dogmatik, and other writings of later date, in which a different view b advo- 
cated. 
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of death, the resurrection, the judgment of the world, and eternal 
life. These are denominated the last things, and the teaching in 
which they are presented is termed eschatology. 

The question whether the soul be immortal may be raised in con- 
nexion with the doctrine of the creation of man, or immortality not 
anthropology. But the question concerning immor- ^^^25252 
tality, in the most general acceptation, must not be ogy. 
confounded with the inquiry respecting the last things, which has 
less to do with the natural constitution of the soul and the destiny 
of individuals after death than with the world's development as a 
whole and the ultimate consummation of the kingdom of God. 
For this reason the position, in connexion with the doctrines of 
man and before the Church has come under notice, to which Hase 
assigned eschatology, is inappropriate. The most proper place for 
the doctrine respecting death is not, indeed, among the four last 
things; it may, more appropriately, be connected with the doctrine 
of sin. Its only claim to a place under eschatology lies in the 
teaching that death also shall be swallowed up in victory (1 Cor. 
xv, 54). The doctrines of the resurrection and the last judgment 
are characterized wholly by the scriptural mode of representation; 
the figurative form is unmistakable; but the vision is required to 
look beyond the figure to the eternal truth reflected in its imagery, 1 
even though it will not be possible to comprehend these several 
doctrines within a fully rounded circle of adequate conceptions.* 

1 See de Wette, Kirchliche Dogmatik, p. 218 : M The difficulties can be obviated 
only by distinguishing the purely doctrinal elements from those which are symboli- 
cally historical . . . But the two must be re-combined into a living hope which is not 
ruled merely by an obstinate concern for the destiny of individuals, but which, like- 
wise, has regard to the fate of the whole. The eternal and the temporal, which are 
always involved in and connected with each other, are thus conjoined." 

• Comp. the prophetical doctrines in Schleiermacher's Glaubenslehre. The extra- 
scriptural chiliastic vagaries and fancies, together with the hypotheses of soul- 
sleeping, hades, etc., have, without exception, been able to maintain themselves only 
within the sphere of the most narrow formulations of doctrine. Such doctrines have, 
however, been discussed with greater confidence in recent than in the older theology. 
Rothe, in his Ethik, ii, pp. 154-169, 480 aqq., has sought, in a very peculiar manner, 
to open the way toward a more elevated solution of the problems of eschatology. 
Comp. also the labours of Auberlen and others. We cannot refrain, however, from 
directing attention to a statement by Palmer, which deserves consideration at this par- 
ticular juncture : " The Jewish scribes, before the manifestation of Christ, were unable 
to construct, from the prophecies of the Old Testament alone, a picture of the Mes- 
siah whose truthfulness might still be recognized after he had appeared, although 
every person who would use his eyes was, after his appearing, compelled to see that 
the Old Testament predictions were fulfilled in the person and work of Christ. So is 
h improbable that we should ever succeed in obtaining from the scriptural indications 
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If this might be accomplished, hope would cease to he hope and 
christian hope woa ^ become realization, and faith would be trans- 
oniy to be real- formed into sight. In opposition to a sentimental, sad 
feed in am*. f^ ea geifoh, doctrine of immortality, it becomes neces- 
sary to insist upon the truth that Christianity knows no other hopes 
than such as shall be realized in and through Christ; and that, con- 
sequently, it can return to the numerous questions which arise no 
other answer than that which is already contained in its christoLog* 
ical creed — namely, that Christ himself is the resurrection and the 
life, and that in him all his children shall live. 1 



SECTION XIV. 
THE TRINITY AJXD FBEDXSTIXATfOlt, 

The doctrine of God in his tri-unity comprehends all theology. 
But this aggregation can only be brought to pass after the practical 
and religious signification of Father, Son, and Spirit has been as- 
certained in its connexion with the historical development of the 
kingdom of God. The whole is comprehended by this one doctrine, 
as constituting the sacred mystery of Christianity, and the doctrine 
Election con- °^ e ^ ect ^ on ** most intimately connected with it Both 
nected with the the eternal nature of God as related to himself, and his 
TWntty * eternal decree, lie outside of the relation of God to 

finite being, and consequently outside of the sphere of practical 
religion. They are, therefore, in the strictest sense, of a speculative 
nature, and move wholly within the realm of the absolute. 

The terms triad and trinity, together with the idea upon which 
they rest, are extra-biblicaL But it does not follow that the idea 
is, on that account, unscripturaL The very contrary is true; for 
the whole of New Testament theology is erected upon a mono- 
respecting the future and the consummation of the kingdom of God a harmonious and 
completely rounded irhole which might deserve the name of a system, while we are 
equally certain and assured that the ultimate fulfilment will authenticate the prophecy 
as being entirely true and consistent with itself. In sueh matters, even a thirst for 
theological knowledge will do better to restrain itself to moderate bounds man to is- 
sume the air of knowing what, nevertheless, is not known, and to look contemptaonsly 
down from the height of such yvQoic upon the $iXq wf ffrif with which the Church has 
contented itself for well-digested reasons." It may also be well to recommend special 
care with regard to a phrase of Oetinger's that has recently been much used sad 
much abused, namely, "that corporeity is the end of the ways of God," as it may lead 
into a religious materialism which may become as dangerous as the kreligioas sort, 
because unconsciously promoting its designs. 

1 Comp. Hermann Schultz, Die Voraussetzungen der christlichen Lehro von der Be 
Bterblichkeit, Gdttingen, 1861. 
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theistic, but trinitarian, foundation, since God the Father chooses 
mankind in Christ. Christ, as the Son, has redeemed it, and the 
Spirit imparts the assurance of salvation to believers, and completes 
the work of sanctification. Neither work is conceivable apart from 
the others; and it is for this reason that believers are baptized in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that the sub- 
stance of the Christian doctrine of redemption is concentrated into 
a trinitarian formula in the apostolic benediction in 2 Cor. xiii, 14, 
and elsewhere. 

But it is equally certain that the Bible does not emphasize the 

relation subsisting between the Persons 1 of the Trinity Trinity k^em- 

* j i- r\ j phasized than 

so much as the relation sustained by l*oa to man. God , g relatton 

When John opens his prologue with "In the beginning to man. 
was the Word," he yet turns at once to his principal theme, the 
theme upon which he makes all else to depend, tai 6 X6yog oatf 
tyevero. He regards the manifestation of God in Christ as the 
most essential feature, and therefore emphasizes it again in his first 
epistle, where he asserts that the Son of God came into the flesh. 
The scriptural Triad is, consequently, predominantly a triad for 
purposes of revelation, while the relations immanent to it are, at 
most, simply alluded to. Nor should it be forgotten, that the 
Logos idea itself is not a new or strictly Christian thought, but was 
already present, as we see in Philo, in the speculative culture of the 
time. But inasmuch as God has manifested nothing except his 
nature, it will not be improper to retain the names of Father, Son, 
and Spirit, not, with Sabellius, as mere names, but as " distinguish- 
ing hypostatical terms." * 

The salvation taught by dogmatics should not, however, be made 

to depend on such subtleties. We have every respect „ ,_„ 

i i • a *im*. i . . Salvation not 

for the speculative doctrine of the Trinity ; but it is a dependent on 

theological sanctuary which only anointed and approved TObtletle8 * 
minds, with pure intentions, may seek to penetrate. The doctrine, 
has, moreover, been loaded with many absurdities from time to time, 
and even pantheistic infidelity has concealed itself behind such 
intricacies in order to attack historical Christianity from behind 
such cover. The same is true of the mystery of predestination. 
Who has ascertained God's decree? A religious faith, as con- 
trasted with the superficial creed of Pelagianism, is compelled to 

1 The word '* Person " is likewise extra-biblical, and in many respects inappropriate. 
"The very terms * Father' and 'Son* indicate that they have reference to the mani- 
festation of God, and not to his immanent and extra-mundane being " (p. 296)! 

* Kling considers this expression to observe the correct medium between the Sabel- 
lian and the Athanasian theories (ubi supra, p. 88). 
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acknowledge that salvation is not the result of accident, and not 
wrought out primarily by ourselves, but that it is a salvation that is 
willed and decreed by God, based on a foreknowledge of character 
and works. The problem of God's foreknowledge, and rewards and 
punishments based on it, we may not solve. It is wiser and more 
edifying for us to recall continually to mind the narrow limits of 
the human understanding, and to stand reverently still, with the 
apostle, before the riches both of the knowledge and the grace of 
God. 

SECTION XV. 
ORTHODOXY AND HETERODOXY. 

Schleiermacher, 6 808 sgq., and the discussions on orthodoxy and orthodox view* by Bficiart, 
Krause, and Ease, hi the Protest. Klrchenzeitung fur das Evangl. Deutschland for 1854; Pelt, 
in Herzog's Encyklopaedie, x, s. v. 

James F. Clarke, Orthodoxy : Its Truths and Errors. Boston, 1875. John W. Donaldson, 
Christian Orthodoxy Reconciled with tho Conclusions of Modern Biblical Learning. Load., 1857. 
Daniel Dorchester, Concessions of Liberalise to Orthodoxy. Boston. 1878. 

A dogmatical system is said to be orthodox in so far as it is in 
harmony with the doctrine of the Church, as contained in its sym- 
bols, and w T ith the conclusions deduced from such doctrine. It is 
heterodox in so far as it departs from the accepted belief of the 
Church. This distinction should not be identified with that made 
between supernaturalism and rationalism, which has already been 
discussed, although it has many points of contact with the latter. 

The term orthodox is to be taken in its historical rather than its 
etymological meaning in this connexion, for it is to be presumed 
that every instructor will aim to teach the truth, and to be ortho- 
dox in this sense of the word. The conservative in ecclesiastical 
matters may, accordingly, be regarded as constituting the orthodox 
feature, while the mobile will characterize the heterodox. Ortho- 
orthodoxy not doxy, moreover, is not to be identified with super- 
ed^ST^r- naturalism. The two ideas, to' say the least, are not 
naturalism. coextensive. A great number of heterodox notions had 
their origin in a period when supernaturalism was generally ac- 
cepted. Socinianism, for example, is, to the half at least, supernat- 
uralistic, and yet heterodox ; and even ultra-supernaturalist opinions 
may turn over into heterodoxy, as we see in patripassianism. The 
Church and its creed, rather than the Bible, though Bible-ortho- 
doxy is sometimes spoken of, constitute the measure of orthodoxy, 
in the strictly technical meaning of the word. It follows, that even 
the strictest supernaturalist will be heterodox, in so far as his rela- 
tion to his own Church is concerned, whenever he diverges from 
her doctrine — for instance, a Lutheran who should incline toward 
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Roman Catholicism, or a member of a Calvinistic Church who should 
incline toward Lutheranism. Rationalism is, no doubt, a hetero- 
dox phenomenon,' in all its tendencies. But as con- t Raaonaligm a 
trasted with the supernaturalist, the rationalist himself heterodox pne- 
might have the support of orthodoxy upon a given nomenolL 
question. He might, for instance, take ground with the Reformed 
Church upon the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, or with the Luther- 
an Church upon the question of predestination. Nor is it difficult 
to show that pietism, with all its biblical supernaturalism, includes 
many heterodox elements. Where, indeed, can a thoroughly ortho- 
dox person be found in our day, whose views shall be so correct 
as that the defenders of the old-time Lutheran or Reformed ortho- 
doxy will find no feature that is open to objections? 

The genuine dogmatic theologian should pursue no other purpose 
than to present the truths of the Christian faith in purity, and in 
harmony with the Bible and the results of historical development, 
recognizing the goal toward which such development tends, and 
the requirements of the present age. He will obey the apostolic 
canon, "Prove all things; hold fast that which is good." He will, 
accordingly, be both conservative and ref ormatory in his methods ; 
for " the endeavour to retain, in the dogmatical development, mat- 
ters which have become wholly antiquated in the public promulga- 
tions of the Church, and which exercise no definite influence upon 
other questions in the process of scientific discussion, is a false 
orthodoxy. To antagonize such formulas as have a well-established 
support in the formularies of the Church, and whose scientific ex- 
pression is not confused by the relation sustained by them to other 
doctrines, is false heterodoxy." l 

1 Scbenkel says : " No greater error and no more hurtful notion can be found than 
exist in the fancy that the work of the Reformation was accomplished, and even 
completed, three hundred years ago, and that every step beyond the original position 
of the reformers is apostasy from the Reformation itself; that to go back to the fin- 
ished theological system of Protestantism, as contained in confessional writings, and 
to settle down in them for all time to come, constitutes the chief duty of a believing 
theology and of a Church which has attained to greater freedom and independence." — 
Wesen des Protestantismus, iii, 1, Pref., p. iv. Similar language is employed by a 
French writer : M The Reformation is not the last word of Christianity, and the God 
who has revealed himself to us in his Gospel has yet many revelations to make to us 
on the thoughts, the concealed riches, and the infinite applications of the word of 
life. . . . Ignorance believes voluntarily in the absolute truth ; but education and expe- 
rience teach us to see shadows where we find contrasts, and simple differences where 
all seemed apparition." — Lettres & mon Cure\ p, 47. Geneva, 1854. Hase remarks 
(Dogmatik, 5th ed., p. 9), with entire correctness : (( Orthodoxy, as designating una- 
nimity with regard to the teaching of the Church as sustained by the written law, is 
authorized in the evangelical Church. But so, likewise, are individual divergences 
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SECTION XVL 
THE HISTOBY OF DOGMATICS. 

Oomp. Co. Q. Hefmich, Venoeh etaer Gescbichte der venebiedenen Lehrarten der eariav 
Uchen Wanrbeiten, etc., Lpz M 1700 ; J. H. Schlckedanz, Yen. elner Gesch, <L chrlsti. Gauheaf- 
lehre, Braunschw., 1887; W. Herrmann, Gescbichte der prot. Dogmatlx, von Melancbthoa Ms 
8chleiermacher, Lpz., 1848; J. P. lange, Christl. Dogmaatk, 1, p. 56 «gg.; W. Gass, Geae*. der 
prot. Dogmatik, etc. (vol. 1, Construction of Basis and Dogmatism; vol. U, Syncretism, the for- 
mation of the Reformed School of Theology, Pietism ; vol. ill, the Transition Period ; vol. It, En- 
lightenment and Rationalism. The Dogmatics of the Philosophical Schools. 8c&tefernachtr 
and bis Times), BerL, 185447 ; Heppe, Dogmatii des deutschen ProtestauUsmus im 16. J&hrhuB- 
dert (S 76) ; * Dorner, Qesch. d. prot. Theologle, Munich, 1867 (Engl, translation by Ronton and 
Taylor, 8 vols., Edinb„ 1871) ; Muoke, Die Dogmatlk des 10. Jahrhunderts, ett^ Gotha, 1». 
Hodge : Systematic Theology (8 vols.), N. Y. 1878. Introduction (in Vol. 1), pp. 1-1S&. 

The earliest systematic collections of the doctrines of belief are 
found in the symbols and the confessions of faith. Origen, among 
the Church teachers of the first period, furnished a sketch of what 
we denominate a system of dogmatics, in his work on Principles. 
Of Augustine's works the following belong to this class: Manual 
Augustine's to Laurentius (on Faith, Hope, and Charity), on Chris- 
works. tian Doctrine and the Kingdom of God (each of the 

latter but partially), on Faith and Symbol, and on the Doctrines of 
the Church. He was followed by Fulgentius of Ruspe, Gennadius, 
and Junilius. In the Greek Church were produced the Cafcecheses 
of Gregory of Nyssa (Larger Catechetical Treatise), and of Cyrjl 
of Jerusalem (Catechism for the Baptized and to be Baptized), 
though they were more particularly designed for practical uses. 
The first to construct a dogmatics, in the strict sense, that is, a sys- 
tem of doctrine, was John of Damascus (730), in the work, Precise 
Statement of the Orthodox Faith, though the compiler, Isidore of 
Seville (died 636) had led the way with his Statement (3 books). 

The dogmatics of the Middle Ages found its chief expression in 
scholasticism scholasticism, which latter obtained a necessary comple- 
aad mysticism, ment in mysticism. John Sootus Erigena (died about 
880) was eminent as a philosophical thinker of the 9th century. But 
his principal work, on the Division of Nature, is not a dogmatics in 
the strict meaning of the term. From the close of the 11th and 
the beginning of the 12th centuries downward, Anselm of Canter- 
bury, Roscellin, and Abelard aroused the dogmatic spirit from 

and variations, provided only that tbey maintain a Christian and Protestant character. 
They both are placed under the law of a higher orthodoxy, namely, the perfect truth 
of Christianity, and it is incumbent upon Christian charity that it preserve the feeling 
of unity in the midst of such differences, and even of dispute. Whatever antagonixe* 
Christianity, however, must be excluded as heretical, even though it lay claim to the 
Christian character." On the distinction betweep heterodoxy and heiw oomp, 
Sehenkel, Dogmatik, i, p. 186, and Martensen. 
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various directions, and sought to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween knowledge and faith. Bat a properly systematic treatment 
in obedience to established rules dates back only to Peter Lombard, 
who died in 1164. The authors of such works, Robert Pulleyn, 
Peter of Poictiers, and others, were designated Sententiarii. The 
Yictorines, on the other hand, sought to combine mysticism, which 
rises to the surface from out of the depths of religious feeling, 
with dialectics. 

An increased knowledge of Aristotle, after the Crusades, led to 
a still further development of scholasticism. Alexander Hales 
(Doctor irrefragabilis, died 1245), Albert Magnus (died 1280), and 
Thomas Aquinas (died 1274), the head of an entire school ^^^ 
which was represented by the order of Dominicans, 
composed so-called Summa. These were loosely constructed works, 
in which every proposition was subdivided into a number of ques- 
tions, distinctions, and the like — a gigantic labour of the mind. 
The scholastic spirit, however, soon degenerated into the invention 
of hollow subtleties, a tendency which was especially facilitated by 
the prevalence of nominalism. The school of Thomists soon came 
to be opposed by the mystical school of Bonaventura (Doctor seraph- 
icos, died 1274), and also by the dialectic school of Duns Scotus 
(Doctor subtilis, died 1308), both of which originated with the order 
of Franciscan monks. The dispute between the schools became at 
the same time a quarrel of the orders. The Summae were now 
superseded by so-called Quodlibets; the number of the Degeneration of 
various questions approached infinity, and dogmatics **maacs. 
was ultimately left without substance and worth. The free-think- 
ing but sceptical William Occam (died 1347)' was succeeded by the 
last of the scholastics, Gabriel Biel (died 1495), while mysticism, 
which had made progress in the practical field in the persons of 
Master Eckart, Tauler, Ruysbroek, and Suso, received scientific 
form at the hands of Gerson (Doctor christianissimus, died 1429). 

The cultivation of humanistic studies gave to dogmatics a many- 
sided spirit, but left it, at the first, without fixed princi- Meianchthon 
pies for its control The regeneration of dogmatics does ^niteiitant 
not begin earlier than the Reformation. Luther was a dogmatics, 
preacher rather than a dogmatic theologian. The foundation for 
evangelical dogmatics as a science was laid by Melanchthon, the 
Prieceptor Germaniss, in his Commonplaces (Loci Communes, 
Viteb., 1521; afterward Loci Praecipui Theologici). He was fol- 
lowed, in the Lutheran Church, by Martin Chemnitz (Theological 
Syllabus), Aegidius (died 1603), Kic. Hunnius (died 1643), and the 
rigidly zealous Leonh. Hutter (Lutherus Redivivus; died 1616)* 
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whose work (Loci, 1619) was directed especially against the milder 
school of Melanchthon. Twesten published Hutter's Compendium 
in a second edition in 1863. A work of leading importance, Theo- 
logical Commonplaces (Loci Theol., Jen., 1610-25, ix vols. 4to, edited 
Lutheran dog- by Cotta, Tub., 1772-81, xx vols. 4to, supplemented by 
malic writers, q. jj. Mtlller, vols, xxi and xxii, 1788-89; latest edition 
E. Preuss, 1863-70, vols, i-viii, unfinished), was published by J. 
Gerhard (died 1637); and the works by Quenstedt (died 1688), 
Konigi Calov, Hollaz, Baier, and others are also deserving of men- 
tion. A new scholasticism unfolded itself in these works, which 
was counterbalanced by a new mystical tendency in J. Boehme, 
Weigel, Arndt, and others. 

In the Reformed Church exegetical studies were prosecuted with 
Dogmatic liter- more ener gy tnan dogmatical, and the latter were more 
atureintheBe- dependent on the former than in the Lutheran Church, 
formedcnuren. Decauge tne j^er of the symbol was less authoritative 
in its influence over them. Zwingli's dogmatical labours (Brief and 
Pious Introduction to Protestant Doctrine, 1523; Commentary on 
the True and False Religion, 1525; Brief and Clear Exposition of 
the Christian Faith, 1536, et al.) are deserving of attention. 

But Calvin's Institutes of the Christian Religion (Basle, 1535) 
caivtn and bis is a work of the first importance, and comparable with 
successors. tne j i0C £ f Melanchthon. His successors were Bulliu- 
ger, Musculu8, Peter Martyr, Hyperius; and^ in the seventeenth 
century, Keckermann, Polanus of Polansdorf, Alsted, Alting, Wol- 
leb, Burmann, Heidanus, F. Heidegger, and others. The synthet- 
ical method having been usefully followed in the Lutheran Chureh 
after Melanchthon, Cbcceius (died 1669) and Leydecker now began 
to attempt different methods; for example, the Federal Theology 
and the (Economical, in the order of the three persons of the Trin- 
ity. But a new method, the analytical, was introduced into the 
Lutheran Church by Calixtus. It begins with the end or final 
cause, the " final method," toward which the entire system of belief 
must tend. Many, including some of the writers already men- 
tioned, followed in his track, the strictest of all being Dannhauer 
(died 1668) in his Christian Introduction, 1649. 

A milder tendency, diverging from rigid orthodoxy, began to 
assert itself in Germany at the opening of the eighteenth century, 
toward whose introduction various phenomena in the spheres of 
both religion and philosophy contributed. This we see in Spener 
and Pietism, and in the Cartesian, Leibnitzian, and Wolfian philos- 
ophies. In the Reformed Church the Arminian tendency, repre- 
sented by Limborch (died 1712; Christian Theology, 1686), gained 
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a continually increasing number of adherents to its milder views, as 
did also the related tendency which went out from the school of 
Saumur. In the Lutheran Church a method increasingly controlled 
by the influence of the new period was introduced by Pfaff, in his 
Institutes (1720); Buddaeus, in his Institutes of Doctrinal Theology 
(1723, 1741); Reinbeck (1731-41, 4 vols.), continued by J. G. Conz, 
(1743-47, 5-9 vols.); Carpov, (1 737-65) ^ Rambach (1744), and, un- 
der the determinate influence of the Wolfian philosophy, by Jac. 
Siegm. Baumgarten, in his System of Doctrine, published by Semler 
(1759 and 1760, 3 vols.). This tendency was also commended, with 
more or less fulness, by Semler, in his Institutes (1774), and Attempt 
at a Free Theological Method of Teaching (1777); and by Michaelis 
(1760, 1784), Teller (1764, 1782), Toellner (1775), Do- Transition to 
ederlein, Morus, and others, who thereby brought about rationalism, 
the transition into rationalistic modes of thought, though they 
guarded themselves with many qualifications. 

After Gruner and Eckermann had prepared the way, Hencke 
compressed dogmatics, which had once extended over forests of 
folios, into a few " lineaments," in which process he threw over- 
board " Christolatry and Bibliolatry, as being mere Reactlonary 
remnants of an old-time superstition." Kant intro- tendency of 
duced a new era, and was joined, more or less fully, by d0 ^ matlcs - 
Tieftrunk, Staudlin, and Aramon. Storr and Reinhard held fast 
the orthodox system, but rather with respect to its formal super- 
naturalism than as a rigid conformity to ecclesiastical tradition. 
Augusti, on the other hand, sought to restore the ancient system 
of doctrine, whose consistency even Leasing had conceded, to its 
place of honour, but without laying a deep foundation for it in 
philosophy, or bringing logical discrimination to bear on the ques- 
tion. The latter was much more efficiently done by De Wette, the 
former by Daub and Marheineke. 

In opposition to this reactionary movement of dogmatics, as 
understood by rationalism, the latter, with entire consistency, took 
separate ground, finding its most adequate expression in Wegs- 
cheider's work, which must be regarded as the Corpus Doetrin» of 
the tendency. Bretschneider pursued an intermediate course, 
though starting out with the fundamental ideas of rationalism. 
He also furnished a serviceable historical apparatus. Dogmatics 
thus seemed likely to be resolved into speculation in the one direc- 
tion, or to sink beneath the mass of historical matter with which 
it was loaded down, or, finally, to be evaporated in the schieiermaeh- 
crucible of rationalistic hypercriticism. At this point er's dogmatics. 
Schleierraacher appeared with his System of Doctrines, in which he 
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did not base dogmatics upon either historical authority or philo- 
sophical speculation, but regarded it as representing the conscious- 
ness by which the Church is animated. From him dates a new 
period in the treatment of this science generally, though many con- 
tinued even afterward to move in the ancient ruts. Knapp, Hahn, 
and Steudel, for instance, simply attached themselves to die older 
biblical and ecclesiastical system, while Hase, proceeding upon the 
basis of the doctrine of the Church as historically developed, strove 
to bring about its reconciliation with the advanced culture of the 
day, accomplishing the task with spirit and taste under the influ- 
ence of modern philosophy, beginning with that of Schelling. 

The spirit of Schleiermacher made itself positively felt, however, 
Twesten and pre-eminently through Twesten and Nitzsch, each of 
Nitzsch. whom contributed, in his own way, to the securing of 

friends for the revealed faith of Christianity, which rationalism had 
given up as lost, even among the younger generation of theolo- 
gians. 1 Other writers have sought to open newer paths, e. g n Tob. 
Beck, who sought to comprehend the substance of Bible teaching 
in a corresponding system with a specially prepared terminology, 
while avoiding the road which had been trodden hard by the 
schools. In opposition to serious efforts of this character arose the 
system of Strauss, which assumed the form of a dialectical process 
for the annihilation of dogma, but which, after it had reached its 
culmination in Feuerbach, could only lead to a new and thorough 
investigation of the dogma, based on a recognition of the inde- 
structible basis upon which the life of the Christian faith is estab- 
lished. 

The more important works which have since been issued afford 
the happiest evidence of this fact, and prove that Christian dog- 

M matics has not yet reached its final from, but that it is 
Progress of J . ' . u 

most recent rather passing through a metamorphosis, from wnicn it 
dogmatic*. ghall come forth with its youth renewed, and with a re- 
newed disposition to clothe doctrine with fresh and appropriate 
forms, that shall prove to be more perfectly adapted to the deep- 
est needs of our age. The dogmatics of the Reformed Church 

1 On Nitzsch comp. the Biography by Beyschlag, p. 179. Nitzsch's " crowded, Heracli- 
tian style, which never presents more than the half-opened bud of the thought,* does 
seem not only to present difficulties which " all feeble or ease-loving minds" will dread 
to surmount, but also to place frequent obstacles in the way of those who do not seek to 
avoid the labour needed to penetrate into such a depth of thought. The forceful ele- 
ments in the works of Nitzsch are an exalted earnestness and a cool criticism, which 
enable him to be just toward a more independent mode of thought, while standing 
firmly upon the positive foundations of Christianity. 
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has found a well-informed and capable interpreter in Schweizer, 
who has been joined in the free exercise of thought by SchenkeL 
In the Reformed Church, Ebrard represents the confessional point 
of view, while Vilmar, Thomasius, Philippi, and Kahnis repre- 
sent the Lutheran. The masterly work of A; Ritzschl aims at 
a positive remodelling of the orthodox system on a biblical basis. 
The dogmatic works of Biedermann and Lipsius represent the so- 
called liberal theology. One of the most important of the recent 
doctrinal systems is the System of Christian Doctrine (Glaubens- 
lehre) of Sulzberger, published in Bremen in 1877. He is Professor 
of Theology in the Theological Seminary of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Frankfort-on-Main, and his work is a terse and 
skilful presentation of the doctrinal system of his communion. 
The Roman Catholic Church, whose older dogmatic theologians, 
Bellarmine, Canisius, Maldonat, Beoanus, and others, had, to a 
great extent, conformed to the scholastic method, was Roman catho- 
likewise unable to avoid being influenced by the intel- Uc dogmata 
lectual revolution of the times. A more simple and independent 
doctrinal method, from which the mass of scholastic and Jesuitical 
rubbish was eliminated, was introduced as early as the time of 
Noel (Natalis Alexander, died 1724). 

Among German dogmatists the older method was followed by 
Klttpfel (died 1811), Stattler, Gmeiner, Schnappinger, Zimmer, 
Dobmaier, Buchner, Liebermann, and others. A new movement 
was begun by Georg Hermes (died 1831), in his Introduction to 
the Christian Catholic Theology (Munster, 1834). He, while fully 
regarding doubt as the necessary condition for the determining of 
truth, sought to press through it into orthodox Catholicism, as con- 
stituting the ultimate goal of a really profound speculation. But 
by that very effort he came into formal conflict with Roman Ca- 
tholicism and its cardinal principle of ecclesiastical authority. A 
similar process was passed through by the system of Gtlnther. 
Franz Baader, influenced by Schelling's Natural Philosophy, was 
more speculative than any of his compeers, But a similar tendency 
had been previously apparent in Schwarz (died 1794), and Cajetan 
Weiler (died 1826). Among later Roman Catholic theologians, 
Brenner, Thanner, Klee, Staudenmaier, and others, appear also to 
be similarly inclined. 

In England, some of the leading doctrinal systems have been 
translations from the Continental writers. Among the Scotch, 
whose theological type has been Reformed, Calvin's Institutes has 
always been recognized as the standard. The Independents and 
Presbyterians of England have exhibited a similar attachment. In 
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the Church of England, Pearson on the Creed and Burnet on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, old as they are, have largely supplied the 
dogmatic treatment. Among the Wesleyans, Wesley's Sermons, 
which are mostly of doctrinal character, have held the foremost 
place. The first Methodist writer of a full doctrinal system was 
Richard Watson, whose Institutes (LoncL, 1823) have heen the 
standard for the last half century. Pope, in his Compendium of 
Christian Theology (3 vols., New York, 1880), is the first British 
Wesleyan writer of a dogmatic system at all comparable with 
Watson. 

In the United States, there has been large dependence on the 
German sources, the works of the German dogmatists being trans- 
lated and freely read. Knapp's Theology has had a wide accep- 
tance. This has been succeeded by Storr and Flatt's Elementary 
Course of Biblical Theology (1886), Nitzsch's System of Christian 
Doctrine (1849), the Christian Dogmatics of the Danish Martensen, 
the Christian Dogmatics of the Dutch Van Oosterzee, and Schmid's 
Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. But 
American theology has not been without its original writers in the 
dogmatic department. Even during the colonial period there were 
vigorous doctrinal authors, whose works have had an important 
bearing on the whole later course of theological belief. Each Cbnrch 
has had its own dogmatic system. Dwight's Theology, originally 
delivered as sermons, has had large endorsement among Congrega- 
tionalists and still wider circles. Hodge, in his Systematic Theol- 
ogy* represents the doctrinal system of the Presbyterian Church, 
This work is the product of a lifetime of reverent study, of broad 
scholarship, terse and exact style, and of just recognition of the na- 
tive and foreign literature of the department. Raymond's Syste- 
matic Theology embodies the Methodist theology, and is marked 
by careful thought, a rich and warm diction, and a most attractive 
perspicuity and vigour of style. Both these works, as well as A. A 
Hodge's Outlines of Theology, and Ralston's Elements of Divinity, 
indicate a disposition of the American theological mind to lean no 
longer on Continental authorities for doctrinal statement. 
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SECTION XVII. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 

The theological ethics of Christianity, called by the elder writers 
Theologia Moralis and Ethica Christiana, describes the theory of 
the moral life as it should find expression in a Christian feeling, 
which is produced by a living faith, and approves itself in a Christian 
Hf e. It occupies, in common with dogmatics, the ground of posi- 
tive Christianity, and, therefore, derives its fundamental principles 
from Christianity. In another direction, however, it Race of chris- 
stands connected with the general or philosophical ethics *** BtniCB - 
of human origin; and while it differs from the latter with regard to 
its scientific form, and its starting points and motives, their sub- 
stance can never be contradictory to each other. 

This science has been erroneously called practical theology by 
some writers, who contrasted it with dogmatics, and regarded the 
latter as a theoretical department, dogmatics being held to deal 
with things to be believed, and practical theology with things to be 
done. For, although ethics has to do more particularly with man's 
powers of action and volition, while dogmatics is concerned with 
his powers of perception and cognition, it would yet be highly un- 
scientific to regard ethics as a mere collection of practical rules. It 
is even true that, in certain respects, ethics may be called a theory 
with more propriety than dogmatics, since every theory requires a 
corresponding practice. 1 Ethics is certainly employed upon the 

1 This holds true of practical theology properly so called. A word here with re- 
gard to the designation of this science. Dorner, ubi supra, decides in favour of 
ethics, as compared with "morals." "Mos, mores (whence comes moral-discipline), 
.efers more especially to the outward appearance than to the interior source, and does 
not, by far, approach the meaning of the Greek $0or. Mores describes character, in- 
deed, but not its unifying source. 'Htfor, originally the Ionic fonm of *#of, involves, 
on the other haad, what Is customary, the moral as generally accepted ; not only em- 
pirical manners (wiot), which may be bad, bat also what has been sanctioned, and is 
according to method and rule." Comp. Ergon and Gruber, EneykL s. v. Ethos. Nor 
will H escape the notice of any who may study the usage of our time, that, while the 
word morality was formerly of universal application, it is now held to be more refined 
to lay stress upon " the ethical" 
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practical side of the dogmatical system, but it is requisite that the 
practical side itself be theoretically, and, therefore, scientifically, 
apprehended, and it was for this reason that the necessity for a sep- 
arate treatment of ethics, apart from dogmatics, was acknowledged 
in a former connexion. 1 Such a separation does not by any means 
involve a division by which ethics becomes independent of dogmat- 
ics. For even as faith and works are most intimately connected in 
the practical sphere of Christianity, so that works become the fruit- 
age of faith, so is Christian ethics everywhere based upon dog- 
christian Etb- ma ti (5S * The absence from a system of Christian morals 
ics inaed on of indications which everywhere give evidence of the 
dogmafcteB * doctrinal views of its author, is always a bad sign." As 
dogmatics, moreover, reaches back with its most general ideas into 
the philosophy of religion, so must Christian ethics join hands, in 
its scientific expression, with philosophical ethics;* and it will even 
resemble it more closely in outward appearance than dogmatics can 
resemble the philosophy of religion. This results from the fact that 
the features which are peculiar to a positive religion are more clear- 
ly apparent in its doctrinal statements than in its moral precepts. 

Every historical religion, nevertheless, possesses definite moral 
convictions, through which it governs peoples and times — a fact 
which may be traced down through all the subdivisions of Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism. 4 It will, therefore, be necessary 
for philosophical ethics to descend to the level occupied by the his- 
torical phenomena of the moral life which come under the influence 
of positive religions, in yder that it may derive life for the general 
from particulars — unless it should prefer to move about in the 
midst of dead abstractions. But its work will consist in utilizing 
whatever is gained in this way in the determining of the character 
of universal morality, while Christian ethics is concerned to dis- 
cover the concrete and historically defined, and especially the char- 
acteristically Christian features, for their own sake. Its task is, 
christian Bth- therefore, as de Wette has shown,* analytical in its na- 
lcs analytical; ture w fcii e that of philosophical ethics is synthetical. 

philosophical, 7 1.1 • 1. A a-l A 

synthetical. The differences which exist between the two may, ac- 
cordingly, be stated as follows: 

1 Section 1, Part 1. 

9 Schleiermacher, § 229. Oomp. also ibid, Christliche Sitte, p. 8 aqq. 

8 It will, doubtless, be apparent that one philosophical system cannot possess au- 
thority in Philosophical and a different one in Christian ethics. — Schleiermacher, § 227. 

4 Oomp. Schleiermacher, § 228, note; Marheineke, System des Katholidsinus, Hi, 
pp. 20-29. 

5 Lehrbuch der Sittenlehre, § 8. 
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1. Philosophical ethics has to do with the determining of man 
toward morality as a whole, 1 while Christian ethics represents the 
manifestation of the divinely hnman life in the person of Christ as 
constitnting the ideal of morality, and, consequently, requires of 
each individual that he should become like Christ. This forms the 
Christian doctrine of the highest good. 1 

2. The startingpoint of philosophical ethics lies, necessarily, in 
the moral self-determination of man, which involves the evidence 
of its own truth, in opposition to any determination on the part of 
nature, while Christian ethics regards the Spirit of God as the de- 
termining power through the effectual working of his grace in the 
believer's heart. This is the Christian doctrine of virtue which re- 
sults, without the slightest modification, from the teachings of 
Christian dogmatics. 

3. Philosophical ethics regards man in the relations which he 
sustains toward the world, and determines his duties by that rule; 
Christian ethics has regard primarily to the relations sustained by 
him toward the kingdom of God. This is the Christian system of 
duties. 

The above distinctions should not give rise to the misapprehen- 
sion that a philosophical and a Christian morality, which could con- 
flict with each other, may exist, or that a thing may be moral 
according to the principles of the one and not so according to the 
principles of the other. The truth is, that the one serves merely to 
confirm the other. Morality, which presents to view the Harmony of 
human element, can no more be contradictory to that SSSSSl 
which involves the Christian element than the ideas man ethics, 
and Christ can contradict each other. Even Christian morality is 

1 The obligations of Christian ethics are binding only upon Christians ; philosoph- 
ical ethics puts forth a universal claim, for its object is to secure the control of every 
person who is able to comprehend the philosophical principles from which it is de- 
duced." Schleiermacher, Christliche Sitte, p. 2; comp. p. *7 sgq. ; de Wette, ubi 
supra. Rothe likewise agrees with this view at bottom (Theol. Ethik., p. 35), although 
he does not distinguish Christian so much as theological ethics from philosophical. 
"The latter begins with the moral consciousness considered simply in that character, 
while the theological proceeds from that consciousness as it exists in the individual, 
uttder the determinate religious form assumed through the influence of the particular 
Christian Church to which he may belong, and also from the historical ideal of moral- 
ity as found in the Redeemer's person, of which the former is but a reflection." But 
Christian and philosophical ethics do not come into contrast with each other on his 
view, because philosophical ethics and philosophy in general are essentially Christian 
within the bounds of Christendom. Rothe concedes a relative contrast, however, in 
so far as mankind have not been altogether penetrated by the influence of Chris- 
tianity. 

* See Schleiermacher, ubi supra, p. 86. 
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required to adapt itself to the conditions of mankind generally, 1 
and the philosophical must tend toward the Christian as its goaL 
The foremost principle of the one, in each instance, is the ultimate 
aim of the other.' Religion, when regarded from the standpoint of 
philosophical ethics, constitutes the crown and beauty of the moral 
life, while from that of Christian ethics it forms its root. In the 
view of philosophical morality, the Christian community is but one 
society beside others, in the State, in behalf of which certain duties 
are doubtless to be performed ; but the human society of the State, 
as being the most general form of a moral organism, is the under- 
lying idea. 

Christian ethics, on the other hand, starts out from the idea of 
the Christian community as a distinctively religious organism, and, 
spreading outward in constantly expanding circles, it comes to in- 
clude at last the duties which men owe to the State. Brotherly 
love (Qikadetyla), which has its origin in love to Christ, is by it 
extended into universal love. The supreme law in philosophical 
ethics, on the contrary, is respect for the dignity of human nature in 
other people, from which most general conception it afterward de- 
scends to the level of the several conditions of actual life, in which 
righteousness becomes spiritualized, and transformed into the prin- 
ciple of love. The latter result would, of course, be beyond it* 
powers of attainment, did not Christianity itself afford it a clearly 
defined embodiment of the idea ; for " it is able," in its character 
as philosophical ethics, " to do no more than set up pattern speci- 
mens of the moral life in general outline* while Christian ethics sets 
forth in detailed examples and precepts the problems which have 
actually been solved in the pages of Revelation." ' Christian ethics, 

1 De Wette, § 9 : " Christian ethics is required to be human, to adapt itself to 
human capabilities and needs, since it could not, on the contrary principle, bring an 
effective influence to bear on man." Bruch, p. 19 : "The more thoroughly the ethics 
of Christianity is apprehended, and the spirit by which it is animated is understood 
in its purity, the more will the conviction grow that it is nothing else than the truest 
reflection of the legislation which is woven into the nature of the human mind, and 
which, asserting itself in living power in the mind, is designed to lead man toward the 
goal of his destination." Pelt, Encyklopaedie, p. 620: "True reason is always one, 
and finds its highest and purest mode of expression in Christianity; the task remains 
the same." 

» De Wette, § 4; or, in other words, Pelt, EnoykL, p. 520: "The process of the 
unification of nature and reason is only indicated in the philosophical realm, white it 
is accomplished in the Christian." But comp. Dorner, ubi supra, p. 190: "The sep- 
aration of the two branches of philosophical and theological ethics, which must con- 
tinue at least a8 long as philosophical ethics may desire, causes conflict This, how- 
ever, is beneficial, not only to the end that reason, outside the pale of Christianity, 
may recognise with increasing clearness that its truth and purity are attainable onlj 
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therefore, passes beyond the philosophical. To the former be- 
long the recognition of moral conditions and an abun- q^^ tbkx 
dance of moral forces which are in thorough harmony transcend pnn* 
with human nature, though imparted to it rather than 0fl0pMcaL 
originating in it. It may be said, accordingly, that to this extent 
philosophical ethics has to do simply with the moral nature of man, 
while Christian ethics is engaged upon the positive and Divine 
qualities which have been introduced into that nature, with grace 
and its salutary effects. It is, of course, necessary that a correct 
idea be obtained of this positive element, and of its relation to the 
natural man. It is the task of dogmatics to secure this idea. 

SECTION xvru. 
Christ's wobk the basis of ethics. 

The positive element of Christian ethics does not consist in any 
authoritative letter of either the Old or the New Tes- ^p^m^efc. 
tament, but in a course of life which was introduced ment of carist- 
into human conditions, and typically actualized, by lMiethiCB - 
Christ, and which, through the influence of his Spirit, is to be con- 
tinued in the community of believers, and to approve itself as a 
moral force upon the outside world. 

It was long customary to so conceive the positive feature of 
Christian ethics, and the characteristics by which it is distinguished 
from philosophical ethics, as to warrant the statement that the lat- 
ter acknowledges the authority of reason only, the former that of 
the Bible. Two entirely different authorities were thus opposed to 
each other in a form altogether outward, it being assumed that the 
Bible contains a collection of Divine commands, which were even 
characterized as "arbitrary," as contrasting with the autonomous 
requirements of reason. 1 The idea bears only against a false and 
merely formal supernaturalism, which assumes that the Bible is 
simply a code of faith and morals, and grounds the positively re- 
vealed ethics in the good pleasure of God. The Old Testament may 

through the religion of the incarnated Xbyoc, but also on account of the non-Christian 
elements in Christian theology itself, which afford a partial endorsement of the ethics 
of the general human reason as against theological ethics, until the ethical self -con- 
sciousness of the Church, which coincides with the ideal process by which the first 
and the second nature interpenetrate each other, is complete." Comp. also Gelzer's 
MonatsbL, ubi supra, 

1 Ernesti, Vindiciae arbitrii dhdni in religiose oonstituenda (Opusc. theol. i, p. 171 
$q.). Per contra, Toellner, Disquisitio, utrum Deus ex mero arbitris potestatem suam 
legislatoriam exeroeat, etc, Lugd. Bat, 1770; de Wette, ubi supra, p. 4. Comp. 
Dorner, ubi supra, p. 188, against this false positivism. 
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possibly correspond to such an idea, and the Decalogue, although 
it might with but little difficulty be traced back to the general 
foundations of morality, has, in point of fact, been long compelled 
to serve as a framework for Christian ethics. 

But it is also true that they who have correctly regarded the 
teaching of Jesus as the regulative feature, have too constantly 
considered it as merely statutory, without sufficiently remembering 
Jesus not a that the profound significance of that teaching can only 
and re stSutory *>e comprehended in connexion with the life of Jesus 
teacher. and with the entire work of salvation. Jesus did not 

aim to enunciate disconnected moral maxims, like Epictetus, nor is 
his example, to which appeal is made, mere superadded example; 
and it cannot, in many circumstances, be example even for us. 1 For 
a Christian disposition does not consist in the imitation of his ex- 
ample in special matters, but in the imitating or appropriating of 
his spirit (Phil, ii, 5). As dogmatics builds upon the foundation 
laid by apologetics, whose work is to prove that Christianity is a 
religion, and indeed the absolute religion, so is ethics required to 
begin with taking its stand upon the apologetical result that Christ 
is the sinless One, the actualized moral ideal for humanity, and 
that, therefore, Christianity is not simply a general sort of moral 
phenomenon, but the universal moral power which rules 
universal moral over the whole of modern history. Hence its positive 
pu»ver. feature is not a letter, but an act — the revelation of 

God through Christ incarnated in human nature. Its question, 
therefore, will not be merely, "What is written?" but rather, 
"What is in harmony with the spirit of Christ?" Likewise, as 
dogmatics already entertains ideas which are not expressly con- 
tained in the Bible— for example, the Trinity— so is Christian ethics, 
in the course of its development, imperatively required to pass be- 
yond the letter of the Bible, and is, therefore, required to engage 
in the exact definition of moral ideas. The most blessed fruits of 
Christianity are fruits of which but the germ exists in the Bible— 
for example, the idea of a Christian State, of Christian marriage 
and all that it involves, of the abolition of slavery, of respect for 

1 The situation that one comes to occupy when he demands for every particular act 
a warrant from the moral deportment of Christ, may be learned from the example of 
Thomas a Kempis, who deduced the duty of writing books from John viii, 6. Vide 
TJllmann, Reformers before the Reformation, ii, p. 161. Schleiermacher's words re- 
latin* to the individual bearings of Christian ethics (Die christliche Sitte, p. 48 tgq) 
are very significant in this connexion. The setting up of a pattern in the field of 
morals is always a questionable procedure. An ideal, such as that to which we seek 
to attain, is more than a pattern which we strive to copy. 
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individual life, and of religious services on the Christian Sabbath. 
These have been freely developed in the course of human life, with- 
out any direct command or statute in the Scriptures imposing the 
duty. Hence, as dogmatics presupposes the history of doctrines, so 
does Christian ethics have regard to the entire development of the 
Christian life, in which connexion such malformations as Montanism, 
Pantheism, Gnosticism, Asceticism, Jesuitism, Quietism, also come 
under notice, as marks of warning, similar to the study of heresies 
in dogmatics. 

SECTION XIX. 

DIVISION OP ETHICS. 

Christian, like philosophical, ethics falls into general principles 
and particular or applied ethics. The former is concerned with the 
settling of the moral principle, or, better, of the objects Chrtetlan eQim 
and motives of moral action, and hence, with the inves- tea general and 
tigation of man's moral nature and capacities, the cor- 8peclaL 
rect bounding of the ideas of good and evil, of sin and imputation, 
and of grace and freedom. It also has to do with the work of set- 
ting forth the goal of all moral effort, with the doctrine of the 
highest good, all of which leads back again into the prpfoundest 
depths of the doctrines of the faith. Special ethics, on the other 
hand, has to do with the particular manifestations and expressions 
of the moral life in given circumstances, and is subdivided into the 
particular doctrines of virtue and of duty. 

The division into general and special ethics is, of course, only 
relative. Rothe's observation, in opposition to this view, that it is 
"merely external and formal, in a thoroughly abstract way," x is 
correct if the division be taken as an absolute one, and if it be car- 
ried out in an abstract and lifeless manner. But an examination 
of Rothe's work itself will show at once that the first two volumes 
contain general ethics, together with matter that is usually includ- 
ed under dogmatics, and that the third is devoted to special morals, 
although the author, at this point, in connexion with the doctrine 
of duties, again distinguishes between the general and the par- 
ticular. He justly declares, that, with reference to general ethics, 
the discussion relating to a "supreme moral principle" VteWBOfRothet 
is confusing and without result. He demands, instead, Hariesi, and 
a threefold object, which he disposes into the doctrines 
of good, of virtue, and of duties. Other writers have preferred a 
different division. Harless sets forth the following three parts: 

> Theol. Ethik, i, p. 199. 
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the good, the possession, and the preservation, of salvation. The 
last named of these has to do with "the concrete manifestation of 
Christian virtue in the fundamental relations of human life," and 
hence coincides, in this regard, with special ethics. Pelt likewise 
divides ethics into three parts: 1 (I) The actualizing of the highest 
good upon earth in the form of the kingdom of God ; (2) Of the wifl 
of the individual, to be developed in conformity with the doctrine 
of duties; and (3) The realizing of the highest good in the habitual 
character of individual Christians, or the doctrine of virtue. Rosea- 
kranz, following the antithetical method of the Hegelian school, di- 
vides the whole of ethics into the two diverging ideas of good and 
evil, and of human freedom,* By this metbod the first and second 
form the general, and the third the special, part.* 

Schleiermacher's division is in harmony with his fundamental 
views of Christianity. 4 The end of Christianity is held to be bless- 
scMeterm&di- edness in God, which, however, has been disturbed by 
er'» method. t jj e consciousness of sin. This fact gives rise to a feel- 
ing of disinclination, out of which comes an impulse to act in the 
direction of restoring the idea, now violated, of the relation between 
the higher and the lower potencies of life, or, in other words, of 
restoring human nature to its normal condition. This is restorative 
action. Over against such disinclination, moreover, is an inclination, 
or voluntary desire, to yield to the authority of the higher require- 
ment, and this gives rise to expansive or extensive action. But, 
in addition, there are elements of satisfaction, intermediate between 
the inclination and the disinclination, which do not, indeed, corre- 
spond to absolute blessedness, but yet are a relative blessedness; 
and these originate action, designed, not to introduce changes, bu^ 
while remaining without any proper efficiency, to serve as an ex- 
pression of the individual's inward state. This is descriptive action, 
whose only object is to recommend the personal experience of the 
individual to the favour of others. Its general expression compre- 
hends everything which we are accustomed to include under the 
name of Christian worship. 

Whatever may be the method, however, by which it is intended 
to formally connect theological ethics with dogmatics, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to combine or isolate philosophical ethics 
from dogmatics, and whatever may be the mode by which we seek 
to distribute the proper tasks of philosophical ethics over different 
departments, and to trace the various radii from the centre to the 

1 Encyklopaedie, p. 519. * Ibid., p. 57. 

* Other methods of dividing are given in Pelt, p. 528. 
4 Chrbtliche Sitte, p. 44 %qq. 
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circumference of life, everything will depend upon the discovery 
of the centre itself, in order to trace, in the spirit of the Gospel, 
" the main outlines toward a thorough regeneration of the moral 
life in both State and Church." » 

Asceticism and pedagogics are sometimes regarded as special 
subdivisions of ethics, the former as teaching man how Aweticiam and 
to train himself for morality, the latter as showing how pedagogics, 
he may train others. But since every exercise of moral power re- 
acts upon the moral disposition, while the good cannot be secured 
without conflict, it follows that asceticism is already conditioned in 
morality. Many forms of exercise occur in the practice of godli- 
ness (yvppaoia, 1 Tim. iv, 7, 8), being at times largely negative, and 
aiming to avert the evil by reacting against the power of sensual 
allurements, as we see in the mediaeval asceticism, fasting, mortifi- 
cations, voluntary abstinence, and in other abnormal forms. Then, 
again, they are largely positive, stimulating the good by meditat- 
ing upon the supreme good itself, and by absorbing the emotions 
in the divine ideals. All of this, however, finds a place in moral- 
ity itself. According to Schleiermacher's division, the former would 
belong to the class of restorative actions, and the latter to that of 
descriptive actions. 

The moral principles involved in education must likewise be dis- 
cussed in ethics, and more especially under the head of expansive 
actions. 1 The art of training, however, the technics of education, 
forms a distinct science, which is properly termed pedagogics, but 
which is not a theological, but a philosophical, science, in so far as 
it deals with man as a whole. It belongs to practical theology in 
so far as it is concerned with a training for ecclesiastical life. 

Casuistry, too, has been treated as a distinct branch. It has to 
do with cases in which duties come into conflict with 
each other (de casibus conscientiae). Kant designated 
it as the "dialectics of conscience." It is, however, merely the 
outgrowth from a scholastic and Jesuitical morality, and, as such, 
is to be banished from a sound system of ethics, inasmuch as it does 
not present actual cases of conflict to view, and merely resolves 
apparent cases by a higher law. 

1 Gelzer, Protest. Monatsbl. fur lnnere Zeitgeschichte, 1854, Preface to toI. iv. 
The author includes among the most indispensable prerequisites for such a work, a 
profound understanding of modern history from the Reformation to our times, and 
incessant energetic investigation of original sources, and inquiry into the original, 
meaning of Christianity, and also into the laws of its transformations in the field oi 
secular and ecclesiastical history. 

9 See Schleiermacher, vbi tupra, p. 58; Rothe, iii, p. 679 *qq. 
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SECTION XX. 

THE HISTOBY OF ETHICS. 

E. Feuerlein, Die Slttenlehre dee Ohrtetenthums in ihren geschichtUcben Hauptformen, Tttb, 
1856 ; A. Neander, Yorleasungen fiber die Geschlchte der christllcben Ethlk, pub. by Erdmana, 
Berl., 1864; G. 8. Wake, Evolution of Morality; being a History of the Development of Moral 
Culture, 2 vols., Lond., 1878; A. Thoma, Geschlchte des chrlstllchen Slttenlehre In der Zett des 
N. Test., Haarlem (Lpz,), 1879 ; Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 2 vols., N. Y., 1878, treats the History 
in vol. I. 

The Bible presents to our notice neither a system of morality nor 
one of doctrines; but it has a wealth of moral precepts, all of which 
are animated by, and borne upon, the spirit of the theocracy, and 
which are interwoven with the history of God's kingdom, like pearls 
in a diadem. Nor did the apostolic fathers refrain from moral ad- 
Ethical labours monitions. In the progress of the conflict with the 
of the Fathers, heathen, or antique, conception of the world, the more 
rigid view of Montanism soon came to occupy a place beside the 
milder tendency. In another direction, mistaken views of Christian 
liberty, on the part of the Gnostics, led into the dangerous errors 
of the Carpocratians, and the later pantheistic sects of the Middle 
Ages. It thus became the task of Christian theology to more ex- 
actly determine and regulate Christian morality. Certain prelimi- 
nary labours, had already been performed by the apostolic fathers 
and the apologists. We see this especially in Clement of Rome 
and the Shepherd of Hennas. Clement of Alexandria followed, 
giving many moral precepts, carried down to particulars in the 
pedagogics, and treating in his Miscellaneous works the moral law 
and virtue as the chief good. 

A considerable number of treatises of a moral nature are found 
in the works of Tertullian, which must be divided into classes, ac- 
cording as they were written before or after his conversion to 
Montanism, e. g., On Theatricals, Idolatry, The Soldier's Crown, 
The Pallium, Patience, Veiled Virgins, Exhortation to Chastity, 
Monogamy, Modesty, and other works. In a similar spirit Cyprian 
wrote an Exhortation on Martyrdom, on Good, on Patience, and on 
Works and Alms. The preachers Macarius, Basil the Great, the 
two Gregories, Chrysostom, Ephraim Syrus, and Cyril of Jerusalem 
made extended use of moral references, and many of their sermons 
are purely moral. Ambrose, too, in his works on Virgins, and on 
the Duties of Ministers of the Church, and Augustine, in his works 
on the Morals of the Catholic Church and on Continence, furnished 
Bthicaiworksof moral and ascetic treatises. Jerome rendered profit- 
early writers, able service, especially to monastic asceticism, in his 
polemical conflict with Jovinian and Vigilantius, and his Morals of 
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Gregory the Great (died 604), in his work on Job, indicate the na- 
ture of their content? by their title. In this department, as in dog- 
matics, the work of compilation preceded that of systematic ar- 
rangement, as we see in several of the works of John of Damascus. 

The dogmatical works of scholasticism include ethics also, it be- 
ing largely controlled by the "four cardinal and three theological 
virtues" of Aristotle. Casuistry, also, was developed under its in- 
fluence, Raymond de Pennaforte (died 1275) obtaining special celeb- 
rity by his Summary on Penitence. The Victorines and the later 
Mystics penetrated more deeply into the foundations of the religi- 
ously moral life, but committed the error of not basing asceticism 
upon the spirit of Christian liberty. This applies also to the valu- 
able Imitation of Christ of Thomas & Kempis. The Ethical reaction 
continually increasing corruption in the Church after in the church, 
the removal of the papal chair to Avignon, and the separation of 
the churches, produced a mighty reaction. 

The forerunners of the Reformation, such as Wycliffe, PIuss, and 
others, pointed out, among other things, moral infirmities, and the 
reawakened interest in classical studies, likewise, intro- Humanism and 
duced a new feature into ethical teaching. Morality etwcs. 
was exalted into a guide to the wisdom of Christianity for the 
practical government of life by Petrarch (died 1374), Marsilius 
Ficinus (died 1499), Louis Vives (died 1540), Erasmus (died 1563; 
Manual of the Christian Soldier) and others. Savonarola (died 
1498) wrote his Simplicity of Christian Life in a spirit of larger 
sympathy with Christian faith. While the Reformation must 
be regarded as a moral renovation, not as a reform of abstract 
doctrine, it was yet, first of all, necessary that the new principle 
should be apprehended in the way of conquering the faith of men. 
The reformers, therefore, appear as moral heroes and The reformere 
inaugurators of a new period, but not as moralists in ^ etnlcs - 
the strict sense. Zwingli, however, presents with special force in 
his sermons the morals of practical life. He performs that same 
office, also, in his writings, The Shepherd, Freedom of Foods, and 
other works. Luther, in his Letters, Meditations, Sermons, Appeal 
to the German Nobility, and similar writings, gives living witness 
of the moral spirit by which he was animated. Melanchthon, in his 
Elements, however, accorded a scientific treatment to ethics, though 
from an ancient standpoint. Calvin, who, as a reformer, was 
a Christian, Cato-like censor, included ethics in the doctrine of re- 
generation, as expounded in his Institutes, under the Life of the 
Christian Man, The Bearing of the Cross, and other chapters. 1 In 
1 Institutes, ii, 8 ; comp. lib. iii, c. 6-8. 
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the Reformed Church generally it was common, in view of the 
position occupied Dy' the Old Testament, to attach great promi- 
nence to the legal element, and to combine it into a system, chiefly 
in connexion with the Decalogue. 

The first to treat Christian ethics as a separate theological depart- 
First separate ment Delon g ed to this Church— namely, Lambert Da- 
treatment of naeus (Danaen, died 1536), in his Christian Ethics 
ethics. (Geneva, 1577, 1601-40). The school of Saumur pro- 

duced in the seventeenth century the Christian Morals (1652-69, 
6 vols.), by Moses Amyraud (died 1664), in which the attempt was 
made to harmonize natural with revealed ethics. A new interest 
was imparted to the study of ethics by the Cartesian philosophy, 
particularly within the Reformed Church; 1 and Arminianism gave 
special prominence to the ethical side of Christianity as constitut- 
ing an essential feature. 

After Calixtus" had, in the Lutheran Church, separated ethics 
Protestant etn- from dogmatics, which he does in his Epitome of Moral 
icai writers. Theology (1634-62), other affiliated works were pub- 
lished, such as those of Conr. Dllrr, of Altorf (died 1677; Com- 
pendium of Moral Theology, 1698); G. Th. Meier, of Helmstedt 
(died 1693); J. Ch. Schomer, of Rostock (died 1693; Moral The- 
ology Consistent with Itself, 1707), and similar works. The two 
movements of Pietism and Methodism reacted upon the ethical life 
with stimulating and purifying effect. The close of the old and 
the transition into the new period was marked, both in dogmatics 
and ethics, by Buddaeus in his Institutes of Moral Theology (1711, 
1724), and J. L. Mosheim in his Ethics of the Holy Scriptures 
(Helmst. and Leips., 1735-53, 9 vols.). These were succeeded by 
Rambach (1738, 4to), S. J. Baumgarten (Halle, 1764), Crusius 
(Leips., 1772, 1773, 2 vols.), G. Less (1777, 4th ed., 1787), Ende- 
mann (1780, 2 vols.), Doderlein (Jena, 1789; 3d ed., 1794), Mich- 
aelis (Gott., 1792, 2 vols.), Morus (1794-99, 3 vols., published by 
Voight), and others. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the Jesuits especially devoted 
Roman catho- themselves to ethics, dragging it further and further 
ueetnics. i nto the labyrinths of casuistry, and shaking it to its 
lowest foundations by their miserable theory of probabilism. The 
most notorious are Gabriel Vasquez (died 1604), Thomas Sanchez 
(died 1610), Francis Suarez (died 1617), Paul Laymann (died 1635), 

1 Oomp. Pelt, p. 419. 

• The Lutheran Church had not been without ethical writers even prior to Calixtos ; 
the latter merely gave to ethics a more systematic form, and brought it into connexion 
with the body of Church teaching. Comp. Henke, ubi supra, p. 514. 
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Vine. Filliucius (died 1622), Escobar (died 1669), and Busenbaum 
(died 1669), in his Marrow of Cases of Conscience. This work, 
which first appeared in 1645, has passed through 52 editions. It 
has been rewritten' and enlarged by Lacroix (Cologne, 1757) and 
others. Jesuitism was confronted by the stricter and more Augus- 
tinian spirit of Jansenism and the school of Port Royal, to which 
Ant. Arnauld, Pierre Nicole (Essay on Morals, Par., 1671-1714, 
6 vols.), and Pasquier Quesnel (Abridgment of the Morals of 
the Gospel, Par., 1693) belonged. They combined with a thor- 
oughly sincere moral disposition a strict asceticism, amounting 
almost to enthusiasm, and not unfrequently an obscure mysticism. 1 
Quietism was a distinct outgrowth from this tendency. 

A new period for ethics began with Kant and his doctrine of the 
Categorical Imperative, by which ethics was happily Kant's treat- 
delivered from the fetters of an erroneous theory of ment of etWcs - 
blessedness, or Eudaamonism, but was at the same time robbed of 
its profound religious motives, and transformed into a species of 
moral arithmetic. Even Christian ethical writers, such as Ammon, 
followed this system for a time, while others, as Reinhard, pro- 
ceeded by the eclectic and empirical route. Men of strong supra- 
naturalistic faith, like Schwarz and Flatt, contented themselves 
with adhering only to what is scriptural, without starting out with 
any definite scientific principle. De Wette has pointed out the 
necessity for such a principle." As Schleiermacher created an 
epoch in philosophical ethics by his Critique of Morals, so his treat- 
ment of Christian ethics is thoroughly peculiar, and everywhere 
based on the specifically Christian element. From this time a 
striving to attain to a more thoroughly scientific character is appar- 
ent in most of the Protestant works belonging to the department 
of ethics, however strongly their authors may be controlled by dis- 
similar fundamental views. 

Richard Rothe has, according to Bunsen's judgment, penetrated 
more deeply than his predecessors " into' the innermost marrow of 
ethical speculation, and has demonstrated that Christianity is the 
realization of the highest thoughts of God." In the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, Liguori (died 1787) and Bened. Stattler, (Ethics, 1782) 
endeavoured to restore probabilism. Others adopted the older 
scholastic method, for example, Liebermann in his Institutes (May- 
ence, 1840, 6 vols.). Among the Roman Catholic moralists who 
have shown themselves accessible to the scientific impulses of the 
century, to a greater or smaller extent, we may mention Schwarz- 

1 On this point compare especially Reucblin's Gesch. von Port Royal. 
• In Berlin wissenscL. Zeitschrift, 1819, Noe. 1 and 2. 
30 
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httber (1785), Lauber (1784-88), Wanker (1794), Mutschelle (1802, 
1803),Geisshttttner (1803),Schenkl (1802, 1803), Reykberger (1794), 
Reigler (2d ed., 1828), and Vogelsang (Bonn, 1834-39, 2 vok). 
The latter is a disciple of George Hermes. The manuals and text- 
books of J. M. Sailer (Bishop of Ratisbon), Heinrich Schreiber, 
and Joh. Bapt. von Hirscher are especially noteworthy because of 
their practical aim. 
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SECTION XXI. 
TIIE METHODOLOGY OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

The study of systematic theology can be pursued with profit only 
after the preparatory studies in exegetical and historical theology 
have been completed. Yet it is possible to so awaken an interest 
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for dogmatics and ethics, while pursuing such preparatory^studies, 
that a proper and methodical study of the former science will only 
require for its complete treatment such elements from the mental 
and outward experiences of life as have developed into personal 
convictions. It is by no means possible to master dogmatics by 
study alone. It requires to become a possession of the mind as the 
result of earnest conflict. The same is true of ethics. It is first of 
all necessary that Christianity shall have been justified as a divine 
fact to the personal consciousness, and consequently that apolo- 
getics shall have subjectively performed its work in the mind of the 
dogmatic theologian. Otherwise it will be impossible to determine 
and practically complete the objective development of dogmatics 
into a science. 

The study of encyclopaedia is designed to awaken an interest in 
dogmatics. The theologian is invited to direct his attention, with 
the first step he takes into the science, upon that point at which all 
theology culminates in a scientific aspect. He is not to lose sight 
of the goal while examining into the great variety of matters which 
intervene, although this is likely to occur where a soulless and 
miorological exegesis is employed, or the ordinary road of trodden 
ecclesiastical history is followed. The dogmatic heights cannot be 
stormed, but must be gained. The intervals that lie between can- 
not be overleaped. The fruit must ripen under the vivifying influ- 
ence, from within, of the religious disposition as it ascends into 
greater clearness, and, from without, of the streaming light of sci- 
ence. In its nature the study of dogmatics is partly historical and 
partly philosophical, and neither side should be culti- d,—^ ^tn 
vated to the neglect of the other. A mere dogmatic historical and 
historian who is thoroughly "posted," as students say, i* 11080 ^ * 1 - 
in his department, but who has not been inwardly impressed by 
his subject, and brought into relations of sympathy with it, resem- 
bles, according to Hegel, a counting-house clerk, who keeps an ac- 
count of the wealth which belongs to other people, without ever 
acquiring property of his own. But it is also true that the mere 
speculator who has failed to lay an historical foundation is not un- 
like the mercantile speculator, or swindler, without substantial cap- 
ital, who is, consequently, doomed to inevitable bankruptcy. It is, 
therefore, needful that the historical and the philosophical elements 
be combined in this study, and upon a scriptural basis. But if the 
conversational and disputational method, in addition to that of 
direct address, is in keeping anywhere, it is here. 

Disputation, however, will not accomplish every thing. The in- 
ward health, which holds together the marrow of the religious life, 
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and to which .dogmatics must bear testimony, is of greater value 
than the gymnastics of the intellect. Mere science is inferior to 
wisdom, which, to use the expression of Gerson, requires a cogni- 
tion of the affections. The practical task of ethics is, at least, as 
important within the dogmatico-ethical department as the scientific. 
Religions ex- He on ^7 w ^° has experienced the sanctifying, pnrify- 

perienceneoes- i n cr an< j elevating power of the Gospel in his own be- 
sary to under- . ° , . ° , . . / jr>n . . 

stand dogmas ing, who is earnestly striving to attain to that Christian 

ics and ethics, disposition in which the Christian virtues find a reali- 
zation — he only will be able to speak of a fruitful and blessed ex- 
perience derived from the study of dogmatics and ethics. He only 
who internally participates in the weal or woe of the Church is 
entitled to an opinion upon these matters. Without this, however 
great may be his outward learning and logical ability, he can only 
speak of the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven as the blind may 
speak of colour.* 

This practical way is pointed out by our Lord himself (John vii, 
17) with reference to apologetics. The reading of writings for and 
against a principle, instructive as it is for the riper judgment, 1 
serves, as a general thing, to confuse rather than to set forth the 
truth. Only he who has learned from his own experience to know 
upon what point the weight of Christian truth is really directed, 
will be able to comprehend the exact salient point of apologetics, 

1 " So long as moral and religious regeneration is regarded simply as a formula, to 
be recited from the catechism — and multitudes of nominal Christians have even now 
no other conception of its character — there will arise no loudly expressed opposition 
against it Or, if it should arise, it will amount to noise only, and pass away in the 
antiquated squabbles of schools of theology. Far otherwise will be ihe case when 
the dead formula is transformed into a mighty law of life, and an effective regenera- 
tion is suggested such as will endeavour to permeate the State with moral influence, 
and lead the Church back to its eternal origin, that it may renew its youth ; at this point 
the ways of the living and the dead, of hirelings and the children of the house, will 
diverge. At this point of separation stands the present time." — Gelzer, nbi opra. 
" All that occurs in the profounder life of the soul is intelligible to them only who 
have passed through analogous experiences ; and in the same way the deepest experi- 
ence of the human soul, its union with Christ by faith, must ever remain unintelligible 
to those who have not partaken of it" — Gess, Uber die biblische Verodhnnngstehre, 
p. 33. 

9 Oberlin, for instance, prepared himself for his conflict with the freethinkers by 
reading the works of Voltaire. Comp. Oberiin's Leben, by Schubert) p. 29. In like 
manner the theologians of our day cannot be excused from learning to know the liter- 
ature of nihilism, whose highest perfection of form has been attained in Strauss^ 
Old and New Faith, and which has entered on a new stage of development, as ideal- 
istic pessimism, with Schopenhauer's philosophy. But to begin with such studies, in 
the expectation of thus being enabled to discover the truth, is like plunging into a 
whirlpool for the purpose of learning to swim. 
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and will ba able, when encountering even unskilful argumentation, 
to separate the kernel from the shell. So, too, the true Need of ezpe- 
tactics for the polemic, with which he may resist the rience ' 
assaults of error, can only be acquired through the experience 
gained in conflict with the foe within his own being. Besides, it is 
only in connexion with such conflict that the courageous disposi- 
tion is developed which forms the necessary correlative to genuine 
Christian endurance. 

It is evident, finally, that the study of ethics also will be attended 
with profit only when personal moral growth keeps Moral —^ 
pace with the progress of the study. Where conscience needed for 
is lacking the mind will, despite all the definitions for- 8tudynf ethlcs * 
mulated by science, never learn what constitutes the power of con- 
science, and in the absence of love it can never know wherein con- 
sists the might of love. It is indefatigable labour expended on 
himself that opens the moral nature of man to the vision of even 
the scientific inquirer. Only where the chief good is recognised as 
such, as the result of personal experience, can the doctrine of what 
is good be scientifically developed with success — the doctrine of 
duties only where obligation is personally felt, the doctrine of vir-' 
tues only where Christian virtues are practically cultivated. In the 
absence of moral effort any amount of ethical studies will fail to 
become more than dry theory or lifeless, abstract doctrine. A 
majority of the errors committed even in the field of scientific 
ethics — for example, in casuistry — were coincident with a neglect 
of practical morality. The times of decadence in morality have 
ever reacted unfavourably upon the treatment of ethical science. 
Similar facts may be shown in the field of art. But incongruities 
between theory and practice are nowhere so strikingly apparent as 
when they exist in the sphere of morals, as in Pharisaism or hy- 
pocrisy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 



SECTION L 
PROVINCE OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

Practical theology embraces the theory of Church activities or 

tw.«. m « ~# functions, whether they be exercised by the Church as 
Definition of ' . J «J 

practical the- a whole or by individual members and representative 
° l0By ' persons acting for the Church. Its task is regulated by 

the nature of religion in general, and by that of the Christian 
Church in its determinate historical individuality. It, therefore, 
builds upon all such studies as give to religion and Christianity a 
scientific character and an outward form. Its immediate sphere of 
action, however, is that of art — that is, of action emanating from 
known laws. 

In designating practical theology as a theory, we evidently depart 
from the usage by which the preceding departments are character- 
ized as theoretical in contrast with the practical. 1 But usage may 
also prove our justification. It does not, at any rate, hold to the 
etymology of the word so far as to have us think, in connexion 
with it, simply of theorizing (deiopelv) — the properly contemplative 
as distinguished from the practical. On the contrary, whenever 
theory is spoken of a reference to practical ends is always under- 
stood, so that it denotes a guide to practice." This usage, less 

1 Marheineke likewise observes that u the theology which is not practical is theoret- 
ical. The latter is knowledge for its own sake, the former for the sake of practice." 
— Prakt. Theologie, § 6. But knowledge having reference to subsequent action is the 
very thing that is denominated theory 1 

' The definition by Pelt, by which practical theology is made " a scientific knowl- 
edge respecting the self-development of the Church/' is likewise Inadequate. The 
knowledge is not alone sufficient in this case, but needs to be transformed into action, 
as Pelt himself remarks, in the progress of his statement (p. 661 \ when he says that 
practical theology aims to show how * 4 the further development of the Church may 
be assured by the action of the Church in the present moment" It is true of every 
science, and, therefore, of this, that a theory of this nature must not be a rhapsodical 
something, but is required to become an organic whole, '* bearing the ider pon 
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scientific than customary, it is true, would, accordingly, 4 convert 
practical theology most emphatically into a theoretical science. It 
transmutes into action what the inquiring mind has brought before 
us from the fields of the philosophy of ^religion, exegesis, Church 
history, dogmatics, and ethics, and transforms the emorrjiari into 
rfgpq. It is not the application of an art, but the theory which 
Qualifies for the practice of an art. It thus possesses a g^^ char . 
claim to scientific character. For, while all theology acter of practi- 
aiins, in its character as a positive science, to affect the *** theolo « y - 
life of human beings, it is yet incomplete without that department 
which is most directly engaged in carrying that positive aim into 
effect. It is, accordingly, with entire justice that practical theology 
has been termed, by Schleiermacher, " the crown of the tree." 

But, in like manner, as there is an internal unity of life in the 
crown of the tree which is outwardly repeated under a different 
form, so are all the different theological sciences repeated in prac- 
tical theology, but with reference to the life of the Church and its 
needs, and hence in the form of application. 1 In its practical tne- 
most general aspects practical theology reaches back {Jln^^S 
^into the philosophy of religion, for it is designed to religion. 
reduce religion to practice in the life. Unless the nature of the 

which it rests within itself as a recognised germ of life " (p. 562). Yinet, speaking of 
practical theology, observes well and to the point : " It is art which supposes science, 
or science resolving itself in art. It is the art of applying usefully, in the ministry, 
the knowledge acquired in the three other departments of theology, which are purely 
scientific."— Pastoral Theology (Skinner's ed.), p. 21. Also Ebrard : " Practical theol- 
ogy, when examined in the light, is not a knowledge, but an ability; not a science, 
but an art, in which the theological knowledge that has been acquired becomes prac- 
tical, in which it undergoes a practical application." The contrary view is advocated 
by Palmer, ubi supra, p. 823 : " Not the application to certain concrete conditions of 
office and life of a previously indwelling knowledge, but a knowledge itself which the 
other departments of theology have not furnished, forms the contents of practical 
theology." We concede this, provided this knowledge be a knowledge relating to 
what is to be done. On any other view practical theology becomes the most hollow 
and unfruitful of all studies, while it is undeniably the most fruitful of them all when 
its eye is fixed upon actual life. 

1 It is not easy to understand why Graf (Prakt. Theologie, pp. 185 and 176) should 
object to this expression, unless the view introduced by Schleiermacher with reference 
to theology in general be regarded as antiquated (p. 186). Our idea does not, how- 
ever, involve a " popularized theology," but simply a scientific combination and elab- 
oration of the practical elements. Comp. what V inet says : " The speculative side 
should have its place. Action is the last end of speculation ; but whatever may be 
the nature of the action, it is not sufficiently provided for if attention be confined to 
it in the practical point of view. It should be studied abstractly. ... He who re- 
gards the things of his profession only in the midst of action will act neither with 
freedom, nor with intelligence, nor with depth.— Pastoral Theology, p. 22. 
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religion be understood, all worship, sermons, religions training, 
and care of souls will be impossible. The conception entertained 
with regard to the nature of religion will determine what the 
worship, sermon, catechesirf, and the care of souls are to accomplish. 
But practical theology cannot be allowed to rest content with 
. mere general definitions in religious matters. It has to do with* 
well-defined Christian and ecclesiastical functions. It, therefore, 
presupposes, in its scientific work, the whole of the positive con- 
tents of Christianity — its facts and teachings, and, more than all 
else, a knowledge of the Bible. The sermon must be rooted in 
the Bible. The homilist needs to be also an exegete* It also re- 
quires familiarity with Church history. The entire constitution 
and government of the Church, and the organization of its worship, 
The historical are grounded in historical conditions, and cannot be 
ba8to - spun out from abstract theories. Liturgies, for in- 

stance, is based upon arch»ology, and Church government on the 
history of the constitution of the Church. The function of teach- 
ing, moreover, in all its departments, necessarily presupposes 
Christian doctrine, considered both in its establishment by apolo- 
getics and in its development by dogmatics and ethics. Finally, 
since Church functions are always exercised by a particular Church, 
having a determinate denominational character, and being exposed 
to the possibility of conflict with other confessions, practical the- 
ology is required to include also this symbolical and polemical side 
of theological science. It thus comes to pass that the symbol is 
reflected especially in catechisms and liturgies, and that the consti- 
tution of any particular Church corresponds to its peculiarities of 
confession. These considerations justify the placing of practical 
theology at the close of the theological course. Only that theolo- 
practicai the- gian who has passed through a preliminary scientific 
oiogy com- trammff an( i has received into himself and assimilated 
pletes the the- & ' - , , . i * i * • tu j 

oiofficaicourae. the substance of theological knowledge, is qualined to 

dispose of and utilize the possession he has acquired. The latter, 
however, will not accomplish itself: Hence, it is the task of prac- 
tical theology to present to view the combined practical features of 
all theology, and then to indicate the objects toward which the ac- 
tivities of the Church are to be directed, and also the laws under 
which its functions are to be exercised. 

The office of practical theology is to show, not merely what may 
be admitted to the ecclesiastical field in the character of an estab- 
lished element of worship or Church constitution, but also how 
everything is to be administered. Only a crude empiricism would 
consent to leave this to the play of chance or considerations of 
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convenience. The scientific dignity of practical theology appears 
in the very fact that it will not rest satisfied with mere routine, but 
demands, and makes possible, a regulated action in behalf of the 
Church and in harmony with its spirit. Such action, in unison 
with law, we designate as being according to art, and therefore 
assign practical theology to the department of art as its legitimate 
field. It is important, however, that the word art be not under- 
stood in a perverted sense, so as to denote paltry arts True art the 
and tricks, or the unnatural, since true art is altogether w#"»t nature, 
nature, taken out from its crude and accidental surroundings, intel- 
lectually illumined, and transmuted into consciousness. 

It is sometimes said by persons who are prejudiced against sci- 
ence, that the apostles were not learned men; that they did not 
treat preaching as an art, and that this work does not afford a field 
for the exhibition of art, because only what comes from the heart 
can effect an entrance into other hearts. Such objections, however, 
serve merely to show to what extent the real nature of art is yet 
misunderstood. The word is employed in this connexion both in a 
wider and a more limited sense. Practical theology is entitled to 
the name of a theory of art, even in thd broader meaning, since 
every rational function which aims at a definite result must be 
guided and upheld by an authoritative principle. In this sense it 
is actually customary to speak of medical art, the corresponding 
feature to which in the theological field may, perhaps, be found in 
the art which has to do with tne training and the care of souls. 
But a place in practical theology must be conceded to art also in 
the narrow or sesthetical meaning of the word, in which sense it 
comes under the category of "descriptive functions." 1 This will 
appear more particularly in connexion with the theory of worship, 
in the department of Liturgies. 

SECTION n. 

PBACTICAL SIDE OF CLERICAL LIFE. 

The aggregate of ecclesiastical functions, which constitutes the 
object of practical theology, may be comprehended under the two 
categories of Church Government and Church Ministrations. The 
clergyman is required by the practical relation which he sustains 
toward the Church to devote himself, predominantly, if ¥oTmer rogtric- 
not exclusively, to service in each of these depart- tion of practical 
ments. For this reason, practical theology has hitherto theology - 
been largely restricted to the task of furnishing a guide to clerical 
1 Comp. Schleiermacher's division of Ethics, supra. 
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duties, or to the character of a science of the clerical calling, with 
particular reference to the ministrations of the Church. 

"The practical in theology," says Schweizer, "has in no wise 
been created by the spiritual order, but rather has itself produced 
this order, which is in a peculiar sense the servant of the Church. 
The theology, at times predominantly learned, and at other times 
more largely practical, has been developed by the Church itself, 
regarded as a community holding to a common faith." 1 His view 
requires that practical theology should begin with the institution 
of a spiritual order, a measure which belongs, according to Schleier- 
macher's arrangement, to the theory of Church government. Since, 
however, this branch has not as yet been largely developed, it 
would seem to be by no means advisable, in a methodological point 
of view, to place its scanty proportions in the foreground. It is, 
likewise, very difficult to divide the whole of practical theology 
between the two categories of Church government and Church min- 
istration.? It is impossible to separate them wholly from each 
other. The liturgical elements, for instance, belong to Church gov- 
ernment in so far as the organization of the worship is concerned, 1 
and to Church ministrations when the administration of the worship 
is in question. 

It seems to be hazardous, upon the whole, to depart too greatly 
in this matter from the concrete facts with which we have to deaL 
We do not misapprehend the faulty character of an empirical proc- 
ess which yields as its result the simple fact "that preaching is 
carried on, and then constructs a theory — homiletics — to correspond 
with that fact." 4 But it is also necessary that, on the other hand, 
the a priori construction of a science whose very name indicates 
that it is designed to meet practical wants, be avoided. These 
Practical needs practical needs, moreover, have not arisen as the result 
SScVi **£! of mere accident, but grow out of the historical devel- 
veiopment. opment of the Church during her progress to this time. 
Hence they are consequently to be regarded as necessary rather 
than accidental facts, and as rooted in the history of the Church. 

To these considerations we must add the practical nature of the 
calling of the theologian himself. The primary object in which he 
is concerned, when, having been qualified for the service of the 
Church, he leaves the school behind, is certainly that he .be intro- 
duced into the spiritual office. To acquaint him with the duties of 
that office is the work of practical theology. Should he confine his 
efforts in that position also to speculative labours merely, when may 

1 Uhi «"/»■«• P- 20. * gee Marheineke, Prakt Theologie, § 85. 

1 Comp. Schleiermacher, §§ 269 and 286. 4 Schweizer, ubi «pra, p. 24. 
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we suppose that he will develop a sense for the practical? It is just 
this theory that constitutes a most distressing feature, that, after 
having in many instances spent numerous years in study, our young 
ministers often fail to know how to conduct a mere Bible class, or 
to construct a sermon that shall be more than a compilation from 
"the notes of seminary lectures. If it happen that, in addition, their 
heads become filled with notions upon Church government through 
the study of practical theology, instead of their being brought in 
person to the place where safe action is necessary, what is to be 
looked for in such a case ? A morbid and total devotion to science, 
without due emphasis on its practical departments, would result in 
rendering the young preacher unpractical who is placed in the very 
heart of the activities of practical theology. It appears, Necessity of 
then, that, in connexion with the study of practical JJJSS^SdeS 
theology n the young preacher should be first directed clerical duties. 
into the fields which have already been cultivated by other hands — 
homiletics, oatechetics, and liturgies — and led to put forth his effort 
there. It is, nevertheless, requisite that the nature of such studies, 
their internal necessity, and their connexion with the organism of 
the Church, as a whole, be made scientifically clear to his mind. 1 
After this he may extend the range of his vision beyond the culti- 
vated fields of Church ministrations, and embrace the uncultivated 
lands of ecclesiastical polity and ecclesiastical law." 

It is certainly an observation of real value, that the functions of 
the Church are not identical with those of the clergy, and, there- 
fore, may not be confounded with them. But the theologian must 
comprehend these functions, and the clergyman must execute them 
theoretically or in practice. A sudden attempt to establish a lay 
theology, in which the clergyman should take occasional part, but 
only with reference to his own person, would be wrong, and could 
just as well be applied to other departments. It may be said that 
the Bible is the common property of all Christians, and that there- 
fore exegesis belongs to all ; that the faith is the common property 
of the Church, and that dogmatics is consequently a science in 
which all may engage, and by no means theologians only. Since, 
however, theology as a science does not come within the reach of 
all men, but is empirically restricted to those who are occupied in a 
special calling and profession, we may say that exegesis, historical 

1 Comp. Marbeineke, Prakt. Theologie, § 82. 

* Schleiermacher consequently evinced sound judgment in placing Church ministra- 
tions before Church government. Rosenkranz, too, concludes his Encyklopaedie 
with this department. Pelt, on the other hand, begins with the theory of Church 
organization. 
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theology, and systematic theology have to do with what it is nec- 
essary that the minister should know. Practical theology, on the 
Difference be- otner hand, treats what he has to do, in the exercise of 
tween the re- a clear consciousness and as a pastoral function; act- 
preacher to ing, as he must, in the name of the Church, main- 
practica^the- taming a constant connexion and reciprocal relation 
other depart- of active influence with the Church. This practical 
ments. point of view will govern our arrangement, which does 

not rest on a priori considerations, but upon a simple recognition 
and observation of the state of facts in the case. 



SECTION m. 

METHOD OF TREATMENT. 

The duties for which practical theology is to qualify, admit of 
being divided according to various methods, which correspond to 
the different points of view that may be occupied. We class them 
under the three following categories : 

1. The gathering of individuals, and their introduction into the 
fellowship of the Church. This we call Halieutics and Catechetics. 

2. The guiding and promoting of the Christian life within the 

/^* ~-.~ * Church society : a. As expressed publicly in connexion 
Categories of J . . , . r •■■ «■ - i 

Practical The- with the worship, either in a prescribed or a more inde* 

ology * pendent form ; this is Liturgies and Homiletics. b. As, 

manifested in the wider circles embraced within the Church, in the 

form of the care of souls ; this is Pastoral Theology. 

3. These functions are enclosed within the Organization of the 
Church, by which each clergyman is required to labour in his owi 
place, and to whose proper management he must contribute; this 
is Ecclesiastical Polity and Law. 

Every mode of division involves deficiencies, which are owing to 
ah modes of tne ^ act tnat ^e atrial 8tate °f the Church, with the 
division imper- needs which have been made manifest by experience, 
^ does not in all respects correspond to the ideal of what 

the Church ought to be. A purely scientific arrangement, based on 
the idea of the Church, will not unfrequently come into conflict 
with things as they exist. On the other hand, one which starts out 
with a recognition of the actual condition of the Church is open to 
the charge of being controlled by accidental features, and, there- 
fore, of being unscientific. This objection was brought to bear 
against most of the earlier methods of arrangement, which, how- 
ever, in many instances, scarcely deserved this name, since they 
joined together homiletics, liturgies, and catechetics, at haphazard, 
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without going back to the conditions lying deep in the organism of 
the Church, upon which their life depends. 

The disposition to organize this department has been manifested 
in different directions since the time of Schleiermacher, and divis- 
ions of the most various kinds have been attempted. Those by 
Nitzsch, Schweizer, Marheineke, and Moll principally deserve at- 
tention. Nitzsch conceives practical theology as being a g gtem - 
theory of Church functions, and divides the latter into Nitzsch and 
fundamental and conservative. Among fundamentals he oalera • 
reckons homiletics, catechetica, and liturgies, the first two of which 
are included under the idea of the didactic. He divides the con- 
servatives into education and sacred politics. This method is fol- 
lowed in the dissertation cited above. A somewhat different view 
prevails in the larger work, 1 which divides the functions, first, into 
those designed to edify, such as preaching, celebrations, the care 
of souls; and, second, into the regulative, such as internal and ex- 
ternal Church law, objectively as legislation, subjectively as 4he 
formation of government and constitution. Schweizer has raised 
important objections against the arrangement of Nitzsch. Of these 
we notice especially that which censures the destroying of the nat- 
ural connexion of homiletics with liturgies through the association 
of the former with catechetics, thus giving to it a character too ex- 
clusively didactic. Schweizer proceeds upon the distinction be- 
tween Church government and Church ministrations, and senweizer's ar- 
endeavours to carry further into details, and to modify, rangement. 
the plans marked out by Schleiermacher, with whom he agrees in 
the main. He deals, first of all, with the instituting of the spiritual 
order, the developing of a positive clergy from the natural clergy." 
He then lays down an ingeniously contrived division of Church 
ministrations, based upon Schleiermacher's distinction between the 
free and those restricted to set forms. Such restriction applies,* 
most of all, to the services of the public worship, though less rigidly 
to the sermon than to the liturgy. It is less operative in the care of 
souls, where it appears more largely in the department of pastoral 

1 Praktische Theologie, vol. i, p. 128, sqq. 

9 He obtains three forms : 1. The Roman Catholic, on which the sacerdotal char- 
acter of the individual (character indelebilis) makes a clergyman of the clergyman. 
2. The niuministic and Quaker, where the distinction between those who impart and 
those who receive is but temporary, and determined by the particular service in hand. 
8. The Protestant, which is intermediate between the preceding two. 

* The clergyman is restricted in services which he performs in the name of the 
Church, and as directed by her, being, so to speak, merely the organ of the Church, 
while in free activity his individuality may assert itself. Coincident with the above 
is the distinction between the fixed and movable. 
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supervision than in that of unofficial service. It appears least 
of all in the work of winning souls to the Church, 1 though more 
prominently when that function is exercised in connexion with the 
regular work of a church than in connexion with missionary work. 

Schweizer's division will, accordingly, result in the following 
schweizer'sdi- scheme : I. The theory of Church government. II. The- 
▼teion. or y of Church functions; 1. Theory of worship; a. Li- 

turgies, b. Homiletics; 2. Pastoral Theology, the Care of Souls; 
a. ministerial, b. free; 3. Hal ieu tics, theory of the art of adding 
to the membership of the Church; a. Catechetics, b. Theory of 
missionary operations. 

Much may be said, however, in opposition to this division also. 

^ # . . Not only is the entire distinction between free and 
Defects of m J 

schweizer's restricted merely relative, as Pelt has shown, 1 but the 
arrangement. re i a tivity itself, his plus out of the minus, is not 
always properly graduated. Should catechetics — which, in its 
character as the service for immature minds, reaches back into 
worship, and therefore into the department which, more than 
others, is controlled by established forms — be less restricted to 
forms than the care of souls ? The missionary function, halieutics, 
moreover, is erroneously placed by the side of catechetics, while it 
ought to precede, and prepare the way for, the latter function, as 
well as for all the remaining ones. It is, certainly, a function of 
acquisition, while catechetics is a preparatory function. Halieutics 
seeks its field, and finds it, beyond the limits of the organized eccle- 
siastical community; catechetics stands within those boundaries, 
though on the line. The two departments should, accordingly, lead 
and follow, instead of being placed side by side. The contrast be- 
tween freedom and limitation cannot be the determining idea in 
this matter. 

Marheineke distributes practical theology over the three concen- 
Marnetneke's tric circles within which practical effort must be em- 
method, ployed. He distinguishes: 1. The Christian Church; 
2. The Protestant Church; 3. The particular, or local, Church. The 
ministrations of the Church have reference to the latter, and are 
divided into: a. The formation of the congregation, the instruction 

1 From ulievu afaeve Matt, iv, 19. The term was first employed by Sickel in his 
Grundriss der christl. Halieutik, Lpz., 1829. We employ it in its broad meaning, not 
excluding Halieutics from Homiletics, with which it was identified by Sickel, but still 
regarding it primarily as the science of missions, and, therefore, placing it before Li- 
turgical Homiletics proper, and also before Catechetics. 

8 Encykl., p. 567. Comp. also the review in Rheinwald's Repert, 1887, toI. sis, 
p. 125, sqq. 
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of youth; catechetics. b. The assembling of the congregation; 
homiletics and liturgies, c. The influencing of individuals; care of 
souls. This method is also open to the objection of destroying the 
unity of the different functions. Liturgies concerns the life of the 
general, as well as that of the local, Church. Catechetics has to do 
both with future members of the Church, and, in part, with the 
congregation. Preaching is conducted in the name of the Church, 
and for the good of the congregation. Moll deduces the functions 
of practical theology from the nature of the Church, 
devoting Part I to the physiology of the Church, and 
reserving the theory of ecclesiastical functions for Part II. These 
are divided into regulative, training, and edifying functions. The 
first class includes the constitution, the legislation, and the admin- 
istration of the Church. To the second belongs training by means 
of supervision, instruction, and discipline. The third has to do 

with liturgical performances. Harms constructed a 

. i .1 •... i.. • • « Harms* scheme, 

witty scheme, without claiming for it any scientific 

character. It is according to the three P's — the preacher, the 

priest, and the pastor — the catechist losing his place, and being 

stowed away in the pastor's province. A fourth P ought to have 

been available for the pedagogue. The Roman Catholics, Drey, 

Staudenmaier, and Graf, have adopted still other divisions. 1 

We might attempt additional methods to those which we have 

enumerated.* For example, we might arrange an order according 

to the following plan: 1. The official and extra-official; or, based 

on the nature of religion, the directly religious and liturgical, 

designed to affect the feelings; 2. The homiletical, which operates 

more especially upon the understanding, and addresses its appeal to 

reason; 3. The practical, or pastoral, function, which directs its 

aim upon action — the practical life. In connexion with this scheme 

it would be necessary to regard catechetics, the common basis of 

the whole, as a preparation for the religious life in every direction, 

such as the public worship, the instruction, and the religious training 

1 See Pelt, ubi tupra. 

9 This, as we observe, is substantially the same as that of Ebrard, in Liturgik, § 10, 
namely: a. Ministerium externum (catechetics and missions); 6. Ministerium inter- 
num (worship and care of souls) ; e. The common bond of outward order (guber- 
natio). A different method is given by Ehrenfeuchter, Theorie des Cultus, p. 81, 
who gives the precedence to catechetics (the power of religion to produce doctrine 
and dogmas) ; the next place to the care of souls and ecclesiastical law (the power to 
penetrate through the individuality of nations in the course of historical develop- 
ment) ; and the last and highest place to liturgies, because the most diversified powers 
of the life of the Church flow together in the worship ; but, being deprived of move- 
ment, present themselves as settled states. 
31 
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of children. The entire discussion of this subject indicates that 
it would be prejudice to insist that any particular arrangement is 
the only correct one, and that every division which may be scien- 
tifically justified deserves notice in its place. 1 

SECTION IV. 

HISTOBY OP PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

Directions for the conduct of the spiritual office are already 
found in the Pastoral Epistles of the New Testament; in the Apos- 
tolic Fathers; in Tertullian, Cyprian, and Chrysostom, in his work 
on the Priesthood; Ambrose, in his treatise on the Duties of Min- 
isters; in Augustine, in his work on Christian Doctrine; and in 
Works of the Ephraem Syrus, in his work on the Priesthood. To 
Fathers. these must be added The Pastoral Care, which is as- 

cribed to Leo the Great (died 461), the Book of Pastoral Care, to 
John, Bishop of Ravenna, by Gregory the Great (died 604), and the 
Epistle to Ludifredus on the Duties of Priests in the Church, by 
Isidore of Seville (died 636). During the Middle Ages the work 
on the Institution of the clergy, by Rhabanus Maurus, was a leading 
book for the training of the clergy, and many directions are found 
elsewhere for priests, bishops, monks, and Church officers in gen- 
eral, according to the different gradations of the hierarchy and the 
requirements of different places. 1 

The forerunners of the Reformation turned their attention pref- 
Work of the erably upon practical theology. Wycliffe, among 
Baformen. others, for example, wrote a tractate on The Pastor*! 
Office. But a special change was wrought in the character of prac- 
tical theology by the Reformation itself, by which it became the 
theory of culture for preachers and pastors, instead of remaining a 
theory of training for priests. The isolated directions of Luther 
were collected by Conrad Porta, of Eisleben (died 1585), in his 
Pastoral of Luther, which has been often reprinted since 1582, the 
last edition being that issued in Ndrdlingen in 1842.' The term 

1 An absolute division is impracticable, because the several branches of practical 
theology are so interlaced as to admit of being represented separately only in a modi- 
fied sense. See Vinet, Past. Theol., pp. 22, 23. 

8 Comp. Ratherius of Verona, Synodica ad Presbyteros et Ordines eeteros fbrinse- 
cus, i. «., per universam dioecesin constitutes, in d'Achery, Spicileg. T. L, p. 876 *qq.; 
the Tractatus de moribus et officiis episeoporum, by Bernard of Clairvaux (died 1133), 
addressed to the Archbishop Henry of Sens, and Neandcr, Der befl. Bernhacd, 
p. 17, %qq. 
. 8 0omp. F. Gessert, Evangelisches Pfarramt nach Lather's Ansichten, Bremen, 
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pastoral theology, which had already been employed by Erasmus 
Sarcerius (1562), was now, with minor variations, transferred to 
other works also; for example, those of Quenstedt, in his Pastoral 
Ethics (1678, 1708), of J. L. Hartmann (died 1684), of Kortholt, in 
his Faithful Pastor (1698), of Mayer, in his Museum of the Minis- 
ter of the Church (1690), 1 and of other writers who did not always 
work in harmony with the spirit of Luther. 

The universities provided chairs of practical theology only in 
exceptional instances; for example, in Helmstedt and Practtcia tb ^ m 
TQbingen. Such features as were deemed important oiogy m the 
were generally treated in connexion with dogmatics uniVOTBltte8 ' 
under the head of The Ministry, or in the chapter On Cases of Con- 
science. Spener, in his Pious Desires, and A. H. Francke, in his 
Pastoral Admonitions (1712), his Observations on Hartmann's Pas- 
torate (1739), and in his Pastoral College (1743), infused new life 
into this study. But, down to the close of the eighteenth century, 
the works most esteemed were those of Mieg (died 1708), Sacred 
Duties of the Protestant Pastor (1747), Deylingius (died 1755), In- 
stitutes of Pastoral Prudence (Lips., 1768), Pet. Roques (died 1748), 
The Protestant Pastor (1723, Germ., Halle, 1768), Mosheim (1754), 
and TSUner (1769), Outline, upon which followed Rosenmuller 
(1778), G. F. Seiler (1786), J. J. Pfeiffer (1789), and others. All 
of these, however, were superseded by Niemeyer. 

The rationalistic spirit of the age, which first found expression 
in Spalding's Utility of the Preacher's Office (1st ed., Rationalistic 
1772), asserted itself during the final decades of the cen- |J ! JJJS C * 
tury in the secular mode of apprehending the task of theology. 
practical theology. Those profounder relations of the spiritual 
office, as they had been described by Herder, in his Provincial 
Sheets, were crowded into the background more and more. Graffe, 
with his dry formalism, allied himself with Kant, while Schlegel, 
on the other hand, emphasized the " promotion of Christian godli- 
ness," and F. H. Ch. Schwarz (died 1837) defined the Christian idea 
still more clearly. To this was now added the impulse for scien- 
tific arrangement which emanated from Schleiermacher, although 
works of even later date — for example, the % very serviceable treatise 
by Huffell — were but slightly influenced by it.' Harms is original 
throughout, everywhere proceeding upon practical considerations, 
in this respect contrasting with Marheineke, who is purely specula- 
tive. The two complement each other; but the bridge which leads 

1 Comp. Thorack, Deist der Luther. Theologen Wittenbergs, p. 261. 
• According to the judgment of some critics the work of Huffell has even lost in 
value by reason of its strict regard for scientific principles. 
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over from the one to the other might be difficult to find by the 
student. In view of what has been done down to the present time, 
it may be asserted that, so far as Germany is concerned, Nitzsch 
has brought the science of practical theology to a conclusion for 
some time to come. Within the pale of the Roman Catholic 
Church .Maria Theresa was the first to erect a chair of practical 
theology, its seat being in the national university of her realm, 
Austria. Sailer was efficient here, also, in a preparatory way, and 
was followed by Schenkel, Pawondra, Schwarzl, Gollowitz, Reichen- 
berger, Hinterberger, Herzog, and others. 1 Among Roman Cath- 
olic works, that by Graf is preeminent. 

Little has been done in England or America for the scientific 
organization of practical theology. The usage has obtained of 
treating the functions of the minister under the two heads of 
preaching and the pastoral care, leaving Halieutics, Catechetics, 
Liturgies, and Ecclesiastical Law to be treated, without any 
attempt to assign them fixed places, or to be omitted altogether. 
Shedd speaks of the minister as both an orator and a pastor : as an 
orator he addresses masses of men; as a pastor he deals with indi- 
vidual souls. All of practical theology, threefore, which this writer 
considers is the formation of clerical character and the discharge of 
strictly parish duties. Hoppin, following the same general method, 
divides the minister's activities into those of the study and pulpit, 
and those which find their place outside of the study and pulpit. 
Yinet, who is regarded as an authority in America, makes the same 
twofold division : "The preacher instructs, the pastor trains up: 
the one receives and nourishes those who come; the other seeks 
also those who do not come." Kidder, however, takes in the whole 
scope of practical theology, though without attempting to show the 
logical connexion of its parts. It is made by him to include " a 
knowledge of the various theories of Church polity; the theory and 
administration of discipline; the history and use of liturgies; the 
agencies and details of Church enterprises ; catechetics, or the ele- 
ments of Christian instruction; homiletics, the science and art of 
Christian address; and the duties and relations of the pastoral 
office."' Practical thet>logy, in England and America, still waits 
for a broader treatment which shall unite all the parts into one 
consistent whole. 

1 See Pelt, p. 657. •Christian, Pastorate, p. 196. 
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SECTION V. 

CATECHETIC8. 

Catechetics has to do with the introduction of persons into the 
Christian community, and therefore with the imparting of instruc- 
tion and the religious nurture connected therewith. Catechetical 
instruction in the Christian countries of our day is largely confined 
to children, who have been admitted into the Church by the rite of 
baptism and by the regeneration of the heart. But its range should 
also embrace the instruction of such adults as have not come under 
early religious training, or have neglected it. 

The function of receiving new members into the Church is pre- 
ceded by that of gaining new members for the Church, or rather 
Haiieutios and f° r tne kingdom of God in general This function of 
Keryktics. acquisition has been termed Halieutics. It coincides 
with the missionary function, or Keryktics, 1 and by its nature takes 
the precedence of catechetics. In view of the continually increasing 
demands of science, it was impossible that the missionary function 
should, in its steadily progressing development, retain an empirical 
character alone. It was compelled to gradually construct a science 
of missionary operations, and a good beginning has already been 
made in this direction. 1 

It is not proper, indeed, to embrace the methodology of missions 
within the circle of studies which are necessary to the future servant 
of the Church as such, because mission work, as historically devel- 
oped down to the present time, is, with few exceptions, rather a 
matter for independent Christian effort than an enterprise of the 
Church in its official character. Another reason is, that the train- 
ing of the missionary varies from the ordinary course of theological 
training in many respects, both as to form and matter. The meth- 
Methodoiogyof odology of missions will, nevertheless, possess interest 
missions. f or every theologian who is interested in the general 

work of missions ; and even within the bounds of Christendom the 

1 Comp. Schleiermacher, § 298; Dana, p. 362, and the works by Stter and Lindner, 
cited there. 

* Such beginnings exist in the various instructions given to missionaries by the 
societies in whose service they are engaged, «. y., the Unterrieht fur die Brader and 
Schwestern, welche unter den Heiden am Evangelio dienen, Barby, 1784; the in- 
structions in Annual Proceedings of the Church Missionary Society, Lout, 1804-44; 
Melville Home, Letters on Missions, Lond., 1824; James Hough, The Missionary Vade- 
mecum, etc., Lond., 1882 ; William Swan, Letters on Missions, Lond, 1830. Also the 
special instructions relating to India, of Duff, Buyers, etc Comp. also the Calwer Be- 
leuchtungen der Misaionasache, since 1842; and especially W. Hoffmann, 
fragen, i, 1, Heidelb., 1847. 
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ultimate object always is to win souls for Christ. Homiletics, too, 
must aim to win souls. The same must be said of catechetics and 
pastoral theology, although such effort differs considerably in char- 
acter from that which is expended upon persons who have no ac- 
quaintance whatever with Christianity. Within the Church the 
theory for such effort may, at least with reference to cultured 
persons, be largely regarded as applied apologetics. But, be- 
yond the borders of the Church, there is no element upon which 
it may lay hold aside from the religious spirit in human nature 
generally. 1 

Returning to catechetics, we observe that the name did not origi- 
nate accidentally; * for jsarf^eiv (from fjxog, a sound), whence ncany- 
Xflrfcy Ko.Trfxpviievoq are derived, signifies, in both the New Testa- 
ment and the earlier Church fathers, to announce or instruct in a 
general sense (comp. Luke i, 4; Acts xviii, 25; xxi, 21-24; Rom. 
ii, 18; 1 Cor. xiv, 19; Gal. vi, 6). On this basis catechetics would 
be synonymous with keryktics. But by the more definite usage, 
which was subsequently developed, the name of catechists was 
applied to persons who prepared the novitiates for Christianity, for 
which reason they were also called nautologists, since they, accord- 
ing to a figure prevalent at the time, brought on board new rein- 
forcements for the crew. It will be necessary to hold fast this idea 
when attempting to determine the scope of catechetics. Every 
person whose Christianity is not yet sufficiently advanced to enable 
him to participate personally in the benefits of redemp- scope of oate- 
tion, is yet a catechumen, a minor, whose susceptibility °h ettee - 
to the influence of both the edifying and the regulative function 
needs to be aroused." Every person who aids to qualify him for 
that end is a catechist. 

It is, of course, true that Christian youth — that is, that portion of 
the Church which has become incorporated with it through bap- 
tism and instruction in the Sunday-school, but which has not yet, 
by renewal of the baptismal covenant, been individually received 
into the fellowship of the Church — are with us the leading objects 

1 In dealing with Jews the Old Testament Scriptures famish a point of contact ; 
but the nature of the work becomes, for that very reason, different from that which 
must be employed with the heathen. It, as a rule, presupposes a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, though not a Christian understanding, and is therefore more particularly po- 
lemical and apologetic than halieutic 

1 Schliermacher, § 291, thinks that the term is too limited for the ground to be oc- 
cupied ; but it is in some sense also too broad, inasmuch as in the ancient meaning of 
the word Karrixelv the homiletical function was also involved. A further discussion of 
the word Karrix*lv may be found in Zezschwitz, p. 17, sqq. 

'Schliermacher, §§ 293, 294; Zezschwitz, System der Katechetik, EinL 
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of the catechetical function. 1 But circumstances may exist in 
which adults likewise need catechetical instruction, as in the case of 
Jews, Mohammedans, or heathen who become Christians, or of Ro- 
man Catholics who become Protestants. It is, as can be readily seen, 
the task of ethics and pastoral skill to determine the general method 
of estimating such changes of relation from the religious and moral 
Difference be- point of view, while catechetics has to do with persons 
and D crtechet! onlv who ^ ave alreft dy resolved to effect that change." 
ics. But adult persons are found, even in Christian countries, 

whose immaturity in a Christian aspect calls for catechetical instruc- 
tion, either because they were not baptized in infancy or because 
their religious training has' been wholly neglected. Nor is it by 
any means a settled question, with reference to a large portion of 
the Christian Church, especially in the rural districts, whether a 
form of instruction midway between the hermeneutical and the 
catechetical could not be introduced, which should carry forward 
and establish the instructions previously received by persons who 
have been admitted to fellowship among mature Christians.* 

SECTION VL 
CATECHETICAL METHODS. 

The Christian religion rests upon the facts of consciousness as 
well as upon those of a positive revelation and of actual history. 
It follows, therefore, that the task of the catechist will involve the 
developing of religious feeling and of the understanding of the cate- 
chumen with regard to the inward truths of religion, as well as the 
The work of impressing on his soul of the great value of external 
the catechist. truths. This reflection will indicate to what extent 
the interrogative method is adapted to catechetical instruction. 

1 The instruction of candidates for Church membership is exclusively a clerical 
function, while the earlier religious training belongs, in part, to the school and the 
family. It follows that different classes of catechumens may be assumed, each of 
which will require a mode of treatment peculiar to itself. 

* Palmer's exclusion of the instruction of proselytes from the scope of catechetics 
(Katechet, p. 5), and its being assigned to the field of missionary work, arise from 
the confounding of the function of winning and converting souls, by which the reso- 
lution to embrace the new faith is called forth, with the teaching function, which as- 
sumes the change of religious belief as an already existing fact, and is employed upon 
a more thorough exposition of particulars. The catechumen is no longer beyond the 
pale of Christianity, though he yet remains outside the Church. Comp. also what he 
has said in Section iii with reference to the relation of halieutics to catechetics. 

' With reference to the catechization of adults, which Spener already introduced at 
Frankfoa£, and which others also successfully engaged in, see Burk, Pastoraltheol- 
ogie in Beispielen, p. 536, tqq. 
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This instruction should be, not mere instruction, but the training 
and nurture of the soul. 

Two methods are to be avoided at this point — the one going to 
the extreme of endeavouring to lead the young and inexperienced 
mind to discover every thing through the questions he is made to 
answer, while the other goes to the contrary extreme of seeking to 
furnish him with the needed information wholly from without. 
Catechetics goes back to the nature of religion and Christianity, 
and is required to gauge its task by that rule. Religion Function of 
cannot be imparted from without like a material sub- e*** 5116 * 08 - 
stance. The spark which God has placed in every human soul 
must be kindled into life.' But this, in turn, must be accomplished 
through incitements and communications from without. Among 
these may be enumerated the presenting of religious examples, and 
of great religious occurrences and facts, the opening to view of the 
connexion running through the Bible history, 1 and especially by 
directing attention to the splendour of the life of Jesus. All this 
must constitute the introduction to a subsequent strictly systematic 
method of instruction in the form of catechism. The method 
should also be accommodated to the necessary gradations of the 
course of instruction, being at one time more interrogative, and at 
another more in the form of direct statement. This will serve to 
show how far the definition of Bertholdt * and others may be ap- 
proved, which asserts that "catechetics is the particular science 
which lays down the rules which are to govern in religious instruc- 
tion, imparted by the method of question and answer, in order that 
it may become appropriated and profitable." 

Many absurdities have been evolved, especially by Gr&ffe, in 
oonnexion with this play of question and answer. There has been 
talk of spiritual Socratism, in which the fact was overlooked that 
Socrates had to do with very different persons from Tne socratic 
those who, as a rule, come under the influence of the method, 
oatechist.' Their questions, moreover, have a very different aim. 

1 " Catechetical instruction Bhould begin with creating a clear conception of all these 
personages (Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, David, Paul, John), each of whom is 
representative of some particular feature of the religious life, but all of whom unite 
among themselves into a common whole.' 1 — Rosenkranz, p. 332. All that is merely 
mechanical, as well as all that is merely learned and critical, should be avoided. 

* Theol. Wissenschaftskunde, ii, p. 297. Mosheim regarded catechization as being 
u a reasonable and orderly conversation between teacher and pupil." — Sittenlehre (3d 
ed.), i, p. 48S. 

* Huffell, i, p. 447, *qq. (2d ed.). " The Socratic method begets the conceit in the 
mind of catechumens that they, in some way, produce religion, and alinost compels 
them to indulge in arrogant criticisms upon the faith whose wisdom has, after all, not 
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The natural process is that he should put the question who desires 
to learn about some matter, and it would follow that the catechu- 
men and not the catechist, should ask. 

This is the arrangement in the catechism of Leo Judffius. But it 
is the catechist who inquires in order to ascertain how much the 
catechumen knows — a task which may consist simply in the mechan- 
ical conduct of a recitation, which certainly does not deserve the 
name of a Socratic method; or it may involve a process of inter- 
rogation which serves either to merely excite attention, to arouse 
independent thought, or, as being grounded in the conversational 
form, to logically advance the progress of the discussion. This last 
form is only available, however, when dealing with persons of some- 
what mature years and an advanced stage of knowledge. In such 
a case the various forms of questioning, such as the problematical, 
assertory, demonstrative, categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive, 
may all be employed ; not, however, so as to admit of their being 
previously memorized, but in such a way as to develop them natu- 
rally through the active interchange of ideas. The exciting of such 
The real an of interchange in proper measure, together with the ani- 
the catechist. mating of its progress, constitutes the principal art of 
the catechist. This, however, cannot be accomplished by the mere 
eliciting of answers. The catechist will need to assert his right to 
speak at the proper point, to impart after having for a time de- 
manded. It is, therefore, as important to observe the proper key 
while narrating, expounding, and exhorting, as to impart the proper 
turn to questioning. 

The task of catechetics, however, is by no means fully exhausted 
Religious na- when directions relating to form have been supplied. 
Sotid be X£ Itj is > ft™ 1 of aU > essential that the religious nature of 
ted. youth be studied in so far as it is the object of cate- 

chetics, and this not merely with reference to its powers of appre- 
hension, but in every direction in which it is displayed. At this 
point catechetics has general pedagogics for its basis, and this, ac- 
cordingly, would be the proper point for discussing the relation of 
religious instruction as imparted by the school to that dispensed by 
the Church. Much has been said upon this point from the peda- 
gogical point of view. But it is further essential that the subject- 
/.matter of the instruction, which is distinctively Christian in its 

yet dawned in any wise upon their understandings."— Roeenkranx, p. 835. Ma* 
heineke, Prakt. Theologie, § 815. Zezschwitz shows, however, that the abuse of the 
method of developing a subject by question and answer does not set it aside, but that 
its further development is a task of the art of catechetics, voL i, p. 4 ; comp. p. 11 
•0?., vol. iii, p. 28, tqq n and vol iv entire. 
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character, be handled in accordance with clearly defined theolog- 
ical views, and also that the grading of the instruction, the object 
to be attained thereby, and the means to be employed, be clearly 
determined. The grading might be about as follows: 1. For the 
period of childhood, the exciting of religious feeling and reflection 
by means of repeating Scripture narratives and teaching simple 
texts, verses from hymns, and the like; 2. At the riper stage of 
youth for boys and girls the connected teaching of Bible history, 
accompanied with the teaching of the catechism. At this stage 
the didactic element will predominate; 3. At the stage of incipient 
manhood the instruction proper for all candidates for Church mem- 
bership, their preparation for the sacrament, and their initiation into 
the deeper unity of the Bible, in both history and doctrine, as well 
as into the teaching of the Church. With the latter process may 
be connected a survey of Church history, introduction into the life 
of the Church as a community, and into the life of devotion gener- 
ally. To what extent a stage of instruction beyond that for candi- 
dates for Church membership should be assumed is a question of 
practical importance, but upon the answer to which the catechetical 
function is no longer dependent, since, in the nature of the case, its 
task was ended at joining the Church. All that is subsequent to 
that act belongs to ecclesiastical didactics and to pedagogics in its 
broad acceptation; for instance, the religious instruction imparted 
in Bible olasses, in Sunday-schools, Church lyceums, lectures, and 
similar ways. Here we see the value of catechisms, of sacred histo- 
ries, of volumes of selected passages from the Bible, and many sim- 
ilar works. Every pastor should always have in mind the instruc- 
tion, and use of proper methods thereto, apart from his pulpit 
ministrations. 

But the true catechist has not fulfilled his task when, in his offi- 
cial capacity, he has conducted a session for the in- Ctliei±0aci 
struction of the children. He will bear in his heart the part of pastoral 
youth entrusted to his care (John xxi, 15: pootce ra; dp- work# 
via fiov). With this feature catechetics reaches over into the field 
of pastoral care. It is also customary, in many places on the Con- 
tinent, to connect the instruction of children with the publio wor- 
ship, and in this respect catechetics comes into contact with the 
homiletioal and liturgical functions — the arranging of an appro- 
priate worship for children. But where no such custom prevails 
the hour given to religion must not become one of instruction sim- 
ply, 1 but must at the same time be made an hour of edification, of 

1 "The catechetical function must not be confined to instruction, but must consist 
pre-eminently in developing a children's worship, the soul of which is prayer, and it 
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training in the practice of godliness, and hence a branch of worship. 
The summit of the catechetical function, finally, consists in the 
reception into Church fellowship, the recognition of whose signifi- 
cance and relation to the whole belongs to liturgies. 

SECTION VIL 

1 MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL ENDOWMENT. 

The study of catechetics must not be confined to oral instruction 
merely, but must also involve appropriate practice, an opportunity 
for which should be afforded the student Occupation with the 
general instruction of children will furnish a useful introduction to 
such practice; and the student who has enjoyed the benefit of 
thorough instruction in religion and of a thorough preparation for 
joining the Church, and who has preserved the blessed influence of 
such a course in his own heart, will, in a special sense, possess a 
great advantage over others. Diligent attention given to sound 
catechetical methods, and a general interest in the religious and 
intellectual life of the young, are also of advantage. 

The opinion is strongly entertained by many that catechetical 
knowledge will spontaneously develop itself. But precisely that 
which seems easy, even to children, is the most difficult of all Let 
Luther be remembered, who owned that he was obliged to give his 
entire life to the study of the catechism, and yet never could ex- 
haust the study. By way of contrast let a young minister, dried 
up with speculative and critical knowledge, be imagined as the 
centre of a circle of animated and joyous children. Does conceit 
lead one to despise these little ones, and is there in him nothing of 
the feeling which attracted Christ toward those of whom he said, 
Necessity of "of such is the kingdom of heaven"? In that case it 
lympa^rwiuS were Detter to acknowledge one's bankruptcy than to 
childhood, gin against the sanctuary of childhood. But if the love 
exists, and only practice be lacking, the needed remedy may yet be 
found. It is the task of the Church to provide that remedy. The 
end in view is not to be attained by hiring a few children through 
offering rewards, or forcing them into the auditorium as horses are 
driven in a riding-school, for the purpose of experimenting with them. 

must involve a disciplinary element"— Pelt, Encykl., p. 676. "The children's wor- 
ship must go hand in hand with catechetical instruction and with the several depart- 
ments of catechetics. It must preserve, nourish, make, and keep alive what these 
have planted."— Hirscher, p. 568; Vinet, Past. Theol., pp. 229-235; Palmer, p. 536, 
sqq.; Kraussold, p. 179, sq.; Zezschwitz iii, p. 615. In the language of the early 
Protestants of Germany, recitations from the catechism were explicitly termed "pray, 
fogs," a usage still in vogue in some sections of Switzerland. 
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The pastor should seek out the children in their sphere as he would 
look for plants in their natural soil. All young pastors, even 
those who are not constrained thereto by motives of economy, 
should endeavour to secure opportunity for the teaching of chil- 
dren. Even the scientific instruction of the young forms a valua- 
ble preparation for religious teaching, and the teaching of language 
and history especially will afford those gymnastic advantages which 
were elsewhere looked for from the Socratic method. The ability 
to tell a story or relate an incident well is a special art to be ac- 
quired only by practice. But the religious disposition and con- 
tinued participation in the religious life are, here as elsewhere, a 
prime necessity. Every opportunity afforded the theological can- 
didate to teach a Bible class, or conduct a Sunday-school, should be 
thankfully embraced all through his theological studies. To observe 
a thorough catechist while surrounded by the children, and with 
him to enter into the thought and feeling of the children, will 
quicken the mind and impart courage. Hirscher beautifully says: 
"Fortunate art thou if nature has provided thee with rich endow- 
ments; but, however this may be, let there be no lack of effort to 
secure what may depend upon thyself. A real enthusiasm will 
richly supply what nature might have bestowed in but inferior 
measure." l 

SECTION VIIL 

HISTORY OF CATECHETICS. 

Comp. Langemaek (died 1740), Hlstorla Catecbetica (Stralsund, parts 1-3, 1TOM0) ; KOcher, 
Katechetiscbe Geschlchte der pMpstllcben Klrche, Jena, 1758 ; Scbuler, Gescta. d. katechet. Rel.- 
unterrichts nnter d. Protestanten von der Information bis 1702 (1766), Halle, 1808; Gilbert, 
Christ. Gatecbet. blst., P. I., tree prlores states complectens, Lips., 1886 ; Ditbmar, Beltr. zur 
Gescb. d. katechet. Unterrichte, Marburg. 1848; Ehrenfeuchter, Gesch. d. Katecbismus mit bee. 
Berockslcbtlgnng d. Hannover. Landesklrche, G6tt., 1857; Mayer, Geab. des Katechumenats a. 
d. Katechese In d. ersten secbs Jahrhunderten, prize essay, Kempten, 1868 ; Weiss, Altklrcbl. 
Psedagogik dargest. In Katecbumenat a. Katechese der ersten sechs Jabrhunderte, prize essay, 
Freiburg, I860; Vlnet, Pastoral Theology (Skinner's Translation, 2d. ed.), New York, 1861; 
Kidder, The Christian Pastorate, Cincinnati, 1871 ; Elliott, Hermeneutloal and Pastoral Lec- 
tures, New York, 1880 ; Phelps, Men and Books, New York, 1882. i 

The catechumens of the ancient Church were not children; but 
childhood is already designated in the New Testament Q^cnumengjn 
(Mark x, 13-19; Eph. vi, 4; 2 Tim. iii, 15) as called to the ancient 
participate in the kingdom of God. With regard to 0nurcl1, 
the relation held by catechumens, and the different classes to which 
they belonged (dftpou/uevot, yowittevovTeg, Karrjxovfievoi, (pcrrt^df^evot), 
consult the best works on ecclesiastical history. Zezschwitz says:* 
" Ecclesiastical antiquity has no knowledge of a rixm Karrjxqn^ or 
catechetical art. The latter appears in that character at a time 
■Page 7*4. 'Page 15. 
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when the governing idea is no longer the catechumenate, but the 
function of teaching." The Apostles 9 Creed furnished the subject 
matter of instruction at an early period. But distinctively cate- 
chetical discourses were also in vogue, together with addresses deliv- 
ered on the occasion of reception into membership. This we see 
in Cyril of Jerusalem, and in the Catechetical Discourse of Gregory 
Early catechet- of Nyssa. A guide for the instruction of adult cate- 
tcai work* chumens was given by Augustine in the treatise on 
Catechetical Questions, addressed to die deacon Deogratias, at 
Carthage. 

The situation was changed when the baptism of children had be* 
come more general, and Christianity had been made the religion of 
the state. Then catechetics became, in consequence, more largely 
what it is in our day — a teaching of the young. Charlemagne ren- 
dered valuable service by providing for such teaching. The Ten 
Commandments and the Lord's Prayer were taught in addition to 
the Creed. These were termed Leading Articles, which extended 
also to the sacraments of baptism and the Lord's Supper. The 
monks Otfrid, of the Weissenburg monastery in Alsace, and Kero 
The first cate- and Notker Labeo, of St. Gall, wrote the first cate- 
chisms, chisms. A clear view of the position of catechetics in 
the fifteenth century is given in the Picture Catechism, published by 
Geffcken, in Leipzig, in 1855. The Waldensian Catechism repre- 
sented an evangelical tendency* The Wicliffites and Hussites 
(Bohemian Brethren) were also interested in the religious education 
of the young, which had been so terribly neglected by the Church in 
the lifeless and mechanical state ii^which it had become immersed. 1 
Among Roman Catholics, upon the Reformation, the Chancellor 
Charlier Gerson constituted a notable exception, assuming the posi- 
tion of catechist in his own person, and also furnishing the priests 
with a guide for catechization, though in very general outlines 
merely, in his treatise on Drawing the Poor to Christ 

The first agency to perform thorough work, however, was the 
Lather's two Reformation. Luther, while engaged in the visitation 
catechisms. Q f t h e churches, in 1528, became convinced of the need 
for providing the people with a "good, simple, unvarnished cate- 
chism," a " lay Bible which should embrace the entire contents of 
Christian doctrine." This called forth his two catechisms, the 
smaller being intended for children and the larger for teachers.* 

1 Comp. Herzog's Waldenser, 4, supplement, p. 458 ; and Zezschwitz, Katechismen 
& Waldenser u. Bdhmischen Bruder, Erlangen, 1863. 

* Different editions by Stier, Pariaiua, Purgold, etc See Winer, Handbuch d. Ut- 
eratnr, complementary vol., p. 199. 
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They constituted the basis of religious instruction during a long 
period, and engaged the attention of numerous commentators. 
Luther is still a model as respects the true catechetical style in 
point of hearty and naive mode of expression. 1 The Reformed 
Church, too, did not remain behindhand. CEcolampadius, in his 
Report on Children, 8 and Leo Judseus,' and Calvin, 4 led the way. 
The Heidelberg Catechism, composed by Zacharias Ur- The Heidelberg 
sinus and Caspar Olevianus, became as famous as the CBiecuism. 
catechisms of Luther, having been translated into nearly every lan- 
guage, and been made a symbolical book of the Reformed Church/ 
The older catechists did but little theorizing, the amount contrib- 
uted in this direction being limited, upon the whole, to noteworthy 
hints in individual works. But a special emphasis was placed upon 
the matter in the state churches by the ordering of sermons on the 
catechism by the authorities of the Church.* But there was no 
absolute lack of theoretical instruction. The catechism of David 
Chytr&us, at Rostock (1554-1604), assumed the form of popular 
dogmatics, but secured a wide acceptance by reason of its clear 
arrangement and precision. 7 We may mention the following addi- 
tional works: Hyperius, on Catechetics (1570, republished by A. 
Schmidt, Helmstedt, 1704); Alsted, Catechetical The- Leading an- 
ology (Ilanov., 1622); Dietrich (died 1669), Catechet- ££™ h ^£d 
ical Institution (1613); Maukisch, the commentator of spener. 
Dietrich (1653); Eortholt, Encouragement for Catechetical Instruc- 
tion (1669), and Trotzendorf. These authors are the most widely 
known theorists between the time of Luther and that of Spener. 

1 "The catechism of Luther/' says Herder, "must be fervently committed to mem- 
ory and retained forever. 1 ' Comp. Harnack, Der kleine Eatechismus Luthers in 
seiner Urgestalt, Stuttg., 1856. Comp. Vilmar (Pastoraltheol., p. 104) with reference 
to its advantages over the Heidelberg from a pedagogical point of view. Zezschwitz 
(Katecbetik, ii, p. 265, sqq.) furnishes a u historico-critical estimate" of the material of 
catechetics. 

* Reprinted in the Leben u. susgewahlte Schriften d. reform. Eirche, voL ii, pp. 
296 ff. 

» Newly published by Grob, Winterthur, 1886. 
4 Henry, ii, pp. 150, sqq. 

* Originally issued in 1568. An edition in the form of the original edition, pub- 
lished by Wofoers, 1864. Bethune, Lectures on the Heidelberg Catechism, N. T., 1868. 
See a judicious estimate of this work, as contrasted with the depreciatory treat- 
ment accorded to it in the days of rationalism, in O. Miiller, Theophil., Zurich, 1801, 
p. 318. Comp. also the more recent works of Zyro, Sudhoff, Gilder, Bender, Erum- 
macher, and others. 

* Comp. Rudelbach, Amtliches Gutachten ub. d. WiedereinfTihrnng der Eatechismus- 
ezamina, etc., Dresden, 1841. 

1 Erabbe, Chytraus, pp. 45, 46. 
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The last-named theologian, Trotzendorf, gave a new impulse in 
this field by the publication of his Catechetical Tables (1683), and 
also by his Thoughts on Catechetical Information, published by a 
friend in Halle, in 1815. 1 The principal query with Spener was, 
"How shall we connect the head with the heart? " Seidel, of Ber- 
lin (1717), and others, followed in his track (Etinger, too, is im- 
portant in this connexion because of his Historical and Moral Store- 
house of Catechetical Directions, which appeared in 1762.* 

In the orthodox school, Fecht, of Rostock (died 1716), delivered 
Orthodox writ- lectures on catechetics, and combined catechetical prac- 
en - tice therewith. Additional guides to catechization were 

furnished by Rambach in his Well-Instructed Catechist, which ap- 
peared in 1722; by Buddseus (died 1729), in his Catechetical Theol- 
ogy, which appeared in two volumes in Jena, in 1752, and by 
others. In the Reformed Church, Osterwald (died 1747) endeav- 
oured to bring into vogue, through the medium of his widely circu- 
lated Catechism (Amsterdam, 1707), a more independent treatment, 
which should accord with the needs of the time. But his effort 
resulted in his substituting the subjectively abstract element of 
natural religion and morality for the earlier concrete and objective 
modes of expression sanctioned by the usage of the Church. The 
catechetics at- rationalistic revulsion in education, caused in the latter 
Sc^pSia^£ half of the eighteenth century by Basedow, Salzmann, 
i<*. and other philanthropical schoolmen, reacted also upon 

catechetical instruction.' The aim was to counteract, by the proc- 
ess of a free development of the faculties of the soul, a merely me- 
chanical method and a dead orthodoxy. 

But the result was a lapse into the opposite extreme. The posi- 
tive subject matter was frequently lost in the process of shallow 
argumentation, and in this way a false Socratism came into being, 
which could be confined within appropriate limits only after long- 
continued struggles. The so-called "philanthropic" method found 
"Philanthropic" adherents, though with modifications, in Miller, in his 
method. Directions in the Art of Catechising (1 778, 1782, 1788); 

in Rosenmtlller, Directions in Catechising (1763, 1793), and others. 
Schmid treated catechetics in an entirely formal way, as we see in 
his Catechetical Handbook (Jena, 1791, 1792-99, 1801, 3 vols.). 
Oraeffe, finally, carried the rationalistic formalism of questions to 

"Comp. Thilo, Spener als Katechet., Berlin, 1840. 

• Coinp. the Siid-deutscher Schulbote, 1855, 1-4. 

8 Comp. Salzmann, Die wirksamste Mittel Kindern Religion beizubringen, 3d ed., 
Leips., 1809. In his Konrad Kiefer he raves against the catechism, and allows little 
Konrad " to pluck pigeons " instead of handing him the book ! 
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its highest point. He may, therefore, be considered the repre- 
sentative of the older rationalistic catechetics, based on Kantian 
principles in religion and morals, while Dinter, on the other hand, 
succeeded in overcoming formalistic narrowness and dryness by a 
more vivid and original apprehension of the matter of religious 
teaching. Still, in his dogmatic opinions, he did not forsake the 
rationalistic point of view. 

The religious element, and, more particularly, the peculiarly 
Christian features of that element, was regarded by Daub and 
Schwarz as being the essential thing, a view that was in the strong- 
est contrast with the former method. A more profound apprehen- 
sion of the whole subject, however, has been attained through the 
influence of the Schleiermacher school — as we see in services of 
Rtttenik and Schweizer — though the process was not scnieieimacner. 
unaccompanied by the danger of making the dialectical element 
prominent at the expense of the emotional. 

The Jesuits and related orders acquired entire control of the educa- 
tion of youth in the Roman Catholic Church, the Larger (1554) and 
Smaller (1566) Catechisms of the Jesuit, Peter Canisius (died 1595), 
being highly esteemed, in addition to the Roman Catechism, which 
received the sanction of the Council of Trent, in 1566. The theory 
of catechetics, likewise, was not neglected by the Jesuits. 1 But 
even Roman Catholic catechetics did not escape the in- Roman catno- 
fluence of the age in later times.' Here, too, an ani- ** catochetta. 
mated and Christian mode of treatment obtained the victory over 
every sort of lifeless formalism. 

LITERATURE OF CATECHETICS. 

Rutenik, Ueberoicht der katechetischen Literatur, in Theol. Stud u. krit, 1881, 

p. 188 If. Tholuck, Literarischer Anzeiger, 1830, No. 18. 
J. F. C. Graffe, Vollst. Lehrbuch der allgem. Katechetik. Gott, 1796-98. 8 vols. 

Grundriss der allgem. Katechetik, nach kantiscben Grundsatzen. Gott., 1796. 

G. F. Dinter, Regeln der Katechetik. Neustadt a. d. 0., 1801. 
C. Daub, Lehrbuch der Katechetik. Frankf. a. M., 1801. 

F. H. Ch. Schwarz, Katechetik oder Anleitung zu Unterredungen mit der Jugend tnr 
Christenthume. Giea., 1818. 

G. Thierbach, Handbuch der Katechetik. Frankenhauaen, 1822, 1828. 2 vols. 
Die Katechisirkunst. Nordhausen, 1826-81. 5 vols. 

Lehrbuch der Katechetik. Hannov., 1880. 

W. Stern, Erfahrungen, Grundsatze und Grundzuge fur bibL-christl. Religions-untet 

richt. Karlsr., 1888. 
f J. B. Hirscher, Katechetik oder der Beruf dea Seelsorgers, Tub., 1841. 
Lor. Krauasold, Katechetik. Erl., 1848. 

1 Oomp. Fossevm'g (died 1611) Letter on the Necessity, Utility, and Beaton for Teaching U* 
Catholic Catechism (ed. W. Eder, Ingototadt, 1688). 
• See M. Vlerthaler, Gelst der Bocratik, Salzburg, 1798. 
82 
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• Ch. Palmer, Evang. Katechetik. Stuttg., 1844. 

A. Keller, Anleitung zum katechet. Unterrichte. Aarau, 1851. 2 rob. 

G. N. Kiihler, Katechetische Baukunst Kiel, 1851. 

J. 6. Hanschmann, Christl. Katechetik. Lpz. } 1852. 

6. 6. K. L. Plato, Lehrbuch der Katechetik. Lpz., 1853. 

H. Puchta, Handbuch der praktischen Katecheae. Stattg., 1854. 

* C. A. 6. v. Zezschwitz, System der christlich-kirchlichen Katechetik. Lpz,, 186S. 
G. A. F. Edelin, Leitfaden zur Ertheilung dee Confirmandenunterrichts and zar Wie- 

derholung dieses Unterrichts mit Erwachsenen. Basel, 1872. 
K. A. Rutenik, Der christl. Glaube, nach dem luther. Katechismus in katechet. Tor- 

tragen zusammenhangend dargestellt fieri., 1829. 
Al. Schweizer, Leitfaden zum Unterricht in der chribtL Glanbenslehre fur reifere 

Katechumenen. Zurich, 1840. 

See Winer, Handbuch der Theol. Literatur, vol. ii, p. 218, tqq. ; IfClintock and 
Strong's Cyclopaedia, articles Gatechetics, Catechism, and Catechumens, voL ii, pp. 
148-154. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CATECHETICS. • 

There have been many English works on the Catechism of the Church of England. 
Among these we may mention : 
Barry, Notes on the Catechism. 2d ed. Lond., 1868. 
Williams, A Brief Exposition of the Church Catechism, with Proofs from Scripture. 

A new ed. Lond., 1841. 

The individual Churches have each produced their catechism, which, in many cases, 
have undergone important modifications. For the names of these, and works writtei 
on them, we refer to the denominational literature of each of the great communions. 
See Hunt, Bibliotheca Theologica, pp. 264, 267, 828. New York, 1883. 

SECTION IX. 
THE THEORY OP WORSHIP — LITURGIC8. 

To comprehend the nature of Christian worship as a whole, and 
The ne id of °f tne various elements by which it is modified in par- 
liturgies. ticular, is the scientific task of liturgies. Upon the 

manner in which it is performed will depend, in great measure, both 
the general organization of the public Christian worship and the 
administration of its several details. The former is included in the 
department of Church government, the latter in that of Church 
ministrations. 

It is the task of the philosophy of religion and of ethics to point 
out the necessity of public worship. It is, first of all, important to 
arrive at the understanding of such worship as being a necessity of 
the common life of Christianity instead of a mere court-ceremonial; 
or, at most, a moral stimulus for the masses. The nature of wor- 
ship, which Hegel terms " the highest deed of the human spirit,'' ! 

1 In harmony with that view, and carrying the idea further into its details, Rothe 
•calls worship an action, and more particularly an action to be performed in common 
l interna], ethical, spiritual action, the highest which the Christian may perform. 
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must be deduced from the nature of religion and of Christianity. 
It is, therefore, the first duty of liturgies to apprehend the idea of 
public worship as an ethically justified and obligatory act on the 
part of the congregation. The constituent elements of the worship 
are afterward to be recognised in harmony with their liturgical 
importance and their relation to each other, as they stand upon the 
basis of that fundamental principle. This is also the point at which 
the relation of worship to art, in the strict sense, is to Beiation of 
be determined. The Church is not simply an educational worship *> «*• 
institution, as those seem to suppose who centre the entire worship 
in the sermon, and regard everything else, such as singing, prayer, 
the sacraments, and the benediction, as mere additions. 

Bahr says: "In no other religion does the religious community 
appear to be so necessary and essential as in Christianity. The 
idea of a church, whether local or embracing the whole of the 
Church, is eminently peculiar to Christianity, and attains to the 
full dignity of truth in it alone. Christianity assumed the form of 
an independent religion for the first time when it appeared in and 
with the form of a community, and it lives and continues on from 
age to age only in that form. . . . The Church, united by the ties 
of a common Lord and a common faith, not only sustains a doc- 
trinal relation to Christ, but also a vital connexion like that of the 
body to the head. But it appears as such, as a whole, only in the 
public worship." ' Also Palmer, in his treatise on Practical The- 
ology, says: "In the celebration the Church presents herself in 
bridal array; at such times we should, before all else, be filled with 
joy and exultation, excited by the reflection that it is a glorious 
privilege to belong to the Church, to be identified with and live in 
it." * Schenkel's idea, shared, however, by many others, that public 
worship is merely a means for the exciting of piety, and that it has 
no end in itself, grows out of his warped view of religion generally. 

Worship must be conceived as the common act of the congrega- 
tion in which the religious life of its members finds „ , , M m _ 

. • Worship denned* 

expression under the form of devotion. Such expres- 
sion takes shape partly in the word and partly in the symbol. 1 

1 Page 851. . 

» Comp. wpra, § 12. We concede fully that a mere participating in the worship is 
not necessarily religious, and that facility in the use of forms of worship cannot be a 
substitute for universal piety (p. 171); but this is pronouncing judgment upon mock- 
worship merely, which stands related to the true and sacred worship of God as arti- 
ficiality does to art, or hypocrisy to religion. Here, too, the rule applies : abusus non 
tollit uflum.— Dogmatik, p. 172. 

•Ehrenfeuchter's conception (§ 83) of Christianity, as the end of all symbols, can 
hold good only in so far as the symbol is regarded as being veiled and obecure| 
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The nature of the religious, or, more exactly, the Christian, symbol, 
as distinguished from the legal types of Judaism and heathen 
mature-symbols, and the relation of the symbol to the Word, can 
only be understood from the peculiar nature of the religious or 
Christian life. Ehrenfeuchter says: "It would be as silly to apolo- 
gize for religion because it has a system of worship as to excuse the 
soul for having a body. Some desire to attribute the worship to 
the sensuousness of man alone. . . . But on this method no one would 
suspect the eternal law of life, by which everything that is real is 
also possessed of the power to express itself in figurative form, and 
to manifest itself in the fulness of life and energy." * The place of 
the °ermon in the worship is likewise determined by liturgies, so 
that homiletics itself is, in a broad sense, a part of liturgies.* In a 
different point of view the sermon, nevertheless, extends beyond 
purely liturgical limits, and unfolds in its independent movement a 
conformity to law wnich is no longer included in the domain of li- 
turgies. All worship is based upon action and reaction, upon mutual 
incitement according to settled laws, which modify its organism, 
and upon which its earnestness, dignity, solemnity, practical fruit- 
fulness, and power to edify, depend. 

This, accordingly, is the place for discussing the contrast between 
the formally restricted and the free, the established and the mova- 
ble, the devotional and the festal, what has been historically trans- 
mitted, and what is demanded by the present time. 

A sound theory of worship will maintain a true medium between 
Province of a ^ at sett ' e ^ uniformity of a lifeless mechanism which 
sound theory moves in the world of empty ceremonies, and a frivolity 
of worship. w \ l \ c } x [ 6 possessed of a mania for novelty and adherence 
to the fashion of the times, and which elevates its unsettled and 
superficial notions to the place of what has been tested and shown 
to be of worth.* It also distinguishes between a superabundance 

mystification has an end. But Christianity has, on the contrary, developed a noble, 
free, consciously-spiritual symbolism, upon which the worship is necessarily based, and 
which Ehrenfeuchter himself has profoundly and fervently apprehended under the 
idea of an "ideal art." Pp. 253, 275, and elsewhere. 

1 Page 61. 

* This is also the view of Palmer, p. 352. Comp. Hagenbach, Liturgik u. Homi- 
letik. 

3 Even a better and really religious subjectivity has its limits. Ehrenfeuchter, ubi 
*upra, p. 76, observes with justice that " when the attempt is made to enforce the 
universal acceptance of an individual poetic view, which may possibly be profoundly 
true for the individual, and afford him wondrous comfort, the only result will be a 
hardening of the poetic element and a petrifaction of the religious. For the poetic 
feeling of an individual is transitory, and even has its highest charm in the fact of its 
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of what may be perceived by the senses, and that rationalistic 
soberness which dreads all that is imaginative. 1 It will know how 
to discover those elements of art which are most nearly related to 
the religious life, and be obliged to carefully distinguish between 
the sacred and the profane, the necessary and the accidental, that 
which has been made from that which has developed. Fluctuating 
and unsettled states, in this regard, will increase in proportion as 
our stay upon the soil of practice without principles, on the one 
hand, and of impractical theories on the other, is protracted. 

A general interest in the liturgical regulation of our Church affairs 
has, however, been aroused, and the theory of worship has been re- 
constructed from its foundations. It is only to be regretted that 
bridges leading over from the region of speculation to that of prac- 
tice are so few, the result being that the learner, whose immediate 
object is to qualify himself for the service of the Church, is, with 
all the abundance of theory at command, left in ignorance with re- 
spect to the course he should adopt. The simple restoration of 
what is old, toward which the tendencies of the present age are di- 
rected from certain quarters, will by no means furnish a solution of 
the problem. What is needed is a living worship, which Need oUBt . 
shall address both the intellect and the feelings. Upon ,n * worship, 
this consummation science needs to fix its eye, pursuing its course 

evanescent character, in the isolation of each separate moment which blooms forth 
with enlivening influence from the prosaic conditions of the actual world. . . . Such 
play of the imagination and the feelings gives rise to the arbitrary character of par- 
ticular services (kdeXo&pnoKtla)." "A misunderstanding of the significant difference 
which exists between public and family worship works serious injury at this point." — 
lbid. t p. 79. 

1 " This is the pietistic view, which attaches no importance whatever to the outward 
features of the worship, and perhaps regards it as being in contradiction with itself, 
or with the idea upon which it rests. With this coincides the rationalistic view, in 
that it separates the interests of freedom from those of necessity, and maintains that 
the Christian religion is only designed for the needs of individuals, and requires that 
each one should be pious for himself; that no value is to be attached to outward 
union for the purposes of a common worship, because this will constitute a limitation 
of individual liberty." — Marheineke, Prakt Theologie, § 75. Comp. Ehrenfeuchter, 
Liturgic, § 88. On the relation of Protestantism to art, comp. Meyer, Das Verhalt- 
niss der Kunst xum Cultus, Zurich, 1887 ; Grueneisen, De Protestantismo artibus baud 
infesto, Stuttg., 1889, 4to; Protestantismus u. Kunst, in Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, 
1889, 4, No. 8, pp. 287-822; Der Protestant. Gottesdienst u. d. Kunst in ihrem 
gezenseitigen Verhaltnisse, St. Gall, 1840 ; Lange, In welchem Verhaltniss stent die 
Beformirte Kirche nach ihrer Lehre u. nach ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung zur 
Kunst ? An essay in the Yerhandlungen d. Schweiz. Predigergesellschaft, St Gall, 
1844 ; Schnaase, Verhaltniss d. Kunst sum Christenthum u. besonders der evangeL 
Kirche, BerL, 1852 ; Koopmann, Der evangel. Cultus u. d. Kunst, Darmst, 1854, and 
Kottmeier, Darstellung des Heiligen durch d. Kunst, etc., Bremen, 1857. 
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until the time shall arrive when the understanding, having been 
matured by thorough study, shall yield its fruitage as well in the 
practical life as in other domains. 

SECTION X. 

CONTRAST BBTWBBX PEOTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC LFTUBGICB. 

In the Protestant minister's circle of studies that part of liturgies 
which relates to ministrations in the Church, or to direct administra- 
tion, will require less space proportionately than that which has to 
do with the government of the Church, and consequently with the 
devising of methods. The contrary to this is the rule in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The word liturgies points primarily to the already existing service 
for the Church, the Liturgy. 1 The more complicated such service 
is, the more time will be needed for acquiring the mechanical readi- 
ness which is necessary to its performance. It is apparent that 
theology will be*in a very low state where the whole of the theo- 
logical course is expended upon a mechanical training of this sort 
Mechanical lit- * or tne c l er ical office. Regions still exist within the 
urgy in Roman Roman Catholic Church where nothing more than such, 
a mechanism is required. But Roman Catholic theol- 
ogy is not at its best in such localities. Wherever it bears the 
character of a science, it seeks, rather, to penetrate by the way of 
speculation into the inner sanctuary of worship, and to justify its 
meaning and importance to the thinking mind. 1 But there is no 

1 Comp. the lexicons on fcirovpydc, Xetrovpyelv, Xeirovpyta (Luke i, 28; Heb. vxii, 2; 
ix, 21 ; x, 11), formed out of Aifrof (Ajpfro?, from Xadf, Ac£f), the equivalent of 0^16010^ 
and ipyov (munus publicum) ; hence Ipyov tov Atu=roi) Xaav is equivalent to Xriro* 
fyyov. See also the Apol. Conf. Aug., p. 270 (ed. Hase), where the ancient use of the 
word is well expounded. On the ecclesiastical and Levitical meaning of the word in 
the New Testament, comp. Bleek on the respective passages in the Epistle to the He- 
brews. The derivation from Xirfj (Airo/, preen, whence is derived the word litany) is 
erroneous. The Lalin word cultus (Gr. Xarpela) answers to the German words u Got- 
tesdienst" (divine service) and " Gottesverehrnng n (worship of God), which have 
been frequently objected to, especially the former, though unjustly. See Pelt, p. 100. 
Marheineke, Prakt Theologie, § 68, says, that "he only who has been made free bj 
God, and been born again into the liberty of the children of God, can resolve to eater 
upon the service of God, in which alone man can be truly free." 

* " In our days," observes a Roman Catholic writer, " praise will be given by all ra- 
tional persons to him who has sufficiently sharpened his intellectual vision to enable 
him to find again in the worship of the Church the royal robe with which the incar- 
nated Son of God was enveloped, and to interpret all its forms in the spirit to which 
its origin is due."— Most, Die liberalen Principien auf dem Gebiete dee Cultus, in Tub. 
theoL Quartalschrift, 1847, No. 1. 
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breaking through the bounds of what has been traditionally received 
and what already exists, and Roman Catholic liturgies is, therefore, 
compelled to struggle always with the same task in reference to 
worship, which oppresses the scholastic theology of Roman Catholi- 
cism with reference to dogma, namely, to secure an after under- 
standing of matters which already exist. "The theory has more 
the character of a statute than of an internal and necessary law." * 

This is not the case with Protestant liturgies. This is continu- 
ally employed upon the task of constructing a system Protestant u- 
of worship which shall perfectly correspond to the <"«*». 
Protestant principle, and to the needs of each particular time. It 
does not become contemplation merely with reference to the already 
finished edifice of the temple, but is essentially constructive, and we 
always find it engaged with line and compass in the study of the 
plan. It does not aim to secure a definite conclusion of its labours 
for all subsequent time, but to carry forward the development, 
within certain limits to be by itself appointed, of what is capable 
of being developed. There can, accordingly, be no idea of a mech- 
anism in the performance of liturgical services, and the specifically 
technical features connected therewith can only consist in the per- 
sonal appropriation of things that are prescribed, and in a personal 
entering into the spirit of the worship. The liturgical capability 
of the Protestant clergyman will, therefore, be manifested by a 
spiritual reproduction of what is prescribed by the Church, and is 
to be attained less in the way of practice than in that of inward 
consummation. For, it is certain that even the simplest of litur- 
gical services, such as the offering of prayer in the presence of the 
congregation, the administering the sacraments, and the pronounc- 
ing the benediction, are more appropriately and fervently performed 
by him who has penetrated the mystery of religious Necessity of re- 
feelings and their public representation, than by him u«ious feeling. 
who, having no sympathetic feeling, simply performs a duty which 
is officially assigned to him. Every opus operatum is a negation of 
the Protestant principle, the death of liberty, and a turning away 
from the internal to the external. 

This leads to a further distinction between Roman Catholic and 
Protestant liturgists, namely, that the Protestant clergy- D^rence ^ 
man, in his liturgical functions, sustains a different re- * w e<m Roman 
lation toward the congregation from that sustained by Protestant li- 
the Roman Catholic. While the latter ministers in *«««■• 
sacred things by virtue of his priestly character, even where no 

1 Ehrenfeuchter, ubi supra, p. 68; compare § 16, and Marheineke, Prakt The- 
ologie, § 198. 
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congregation is present, or, when it is present, still only before it, and 
never in and with the congregation, 1 the Protestant litnrgist repre- 
sents in person the priesthood of the whole congregation. He ex- 
presses in Church prayers only what all mentally repeat, and, if he 
sing, his voice is lost in the volume of praise by the whole con- 
gregation. The sacraments, even, are administered by him as the 
officer designated by the congregation, and set apart by the Church. 
He shares with the Roman Catholic litnrgist, indeed, in being bound 
by the rule established by the Church, but not in the same degree, 
nor in thef same manner. Many consider it, no dcubt, a prerogative 
of Protestantism to afford absolute license, and such license has 
occasionally been carried to a high pitch, certainly not to the ad- 
vantage of real Protestantism.* 

To assume that the preacher offers prayer simply as a preacher, 
Distinction be- since "the prayer must be his own work as much as 
icaTand I 5tu£ tne sermon >" i 8 erroneous. A clear distinction must be 
gtcai elements, made, at this point, between the homiletical and the 
liturgical elements. 1 No restraint is imposed upon him with respect 
to the former by homiletical rules, and he is certainly expected to 
come before the congregation with prayer as well as speech. The 
more the congregation recognises in the preacher's personal piety 
the acme of the religious life of the community, 4 the less will he 
refuse to perform a service which he must consider, in this precise 
form of service (keiTovpyla)> as being the necessary complement to 
the more independent sermon. The sermon is an inadequate and 
incomplete feature when not sustained by the whole economy of the 
worship. 

Liturgies in re- Liturgies touches upon the fields of ethics and eecle- 
and^iesto siastical law. Here, too, arise the ethical questions con- 
ucai law. cerning the extent to which the liturgist is required to 

represent the ritual in his own person, and whether he is simply to 

1 Ehrenfeuchter, p. 228. 

' " The further development with which such a formal Protestantism violently 
breaks in upon, and interrupts, the course of liturgical tradition, is a progress into 
vacancy, and the setting to rights and clearing up are a transferring into the hands of 
the individual of what is designed for the Church as a whole." — Marheineke, Prakt 
Theologie, § 227. Remarks on the license assumed by Protestant clergymen to the 
injury of the liturgical rights of the congregation occur in Bahr, utri supra. 

■Comp. Al. Schweizer, Wiefern liturgische Gebete bindend sein sollen? Zurich, 
1836, p. 22, sq., and the discussions of this subject by U. Lang, Bitzius, and Rufii in 
the Swiss Reform, 1878, Nos. 10, 12, and 15. 

4 " The bond of union which embraces the entire body must also appear in the sin- 
gle individual, and the organism of the whole show forth in the particular member * 
— Ehrenfeuchter, ubi supra, p. 65 ; comp. p. 846. 
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make use of its forms of expression. 1 Upon this follows, in imme- 
diate sequence, the legal question respecting the authority in which 
the right to prescribe a ritual is vested, and the extent to which it 
is allowable for the individual administrator to depart from the 
established form. Pedantry in Church government may work as 
injuriously at this point as self-will and arbitrary measures may in 
connexion with the ministrations of the public worship. Such 
differences can only exist, however, where the life of the church is 
hampered in some direction, either because the liturgy has been im- 
posed without the consent of the congregation, or the liturgist has 
intruded himself into his place. When the minister ceases to be 
the organ of his congregation and of the Church he is no longer 
in his proper place. But where he possesses the confidence of the 
congregation it will not be difficult for him to decide how far he 
may go in any given case. The being governed by forms, laid 
down by the legislative authority of his Church, will not be regarded 
as a burdensome constraint, but as a duty imposed on him by his 
own convictions as a servant of the spirit rather than the letter. 
He will thus be enabled to move with freedom and dignity even 
when guided by such authority. 

After all that has been said, however, the question may yet be 
raised whether Protestantism can recognise a science of ^g^-*,..* 
liturgies at all ? and whether we are not to be guided ognition of 11- 
in such matters, also, simply by the Holy Scriptures ? Uu * ix *' 
The latter must certainly be the authoritative standard here as 
everywhere. Principles such as are contained in John iv, 24, and 
Matt, vi, 7, will ever continue to be governing principles, and the 
Lord's Prayer will remain a model for all other prayers. But this 
does not imply that the liturgical forms of the apostolic age, which 
are not even well understood by our age, should be retained as an 
inalienable heirloom for all subsequent time. A literal retention of 
this kind would even destroy the higher conception of worship. 
The idea of the Lord's Supper would be entirely lost if, for exam- 
ple, it were maintained that exactly twelve should be seated at one 
table whenever it is administered. What could be more erroneous 
than the assumption that, since the early Christians did not yet 
possess the New- Testament Scriptures, it is requisite that only Old 
Testament Scriptures be made the subject of preaching and Old 
Testament psalms be sung ? On this view it would be wrong to 
celebrate Christian festivals, and we should be obliged to observe 

1 The above follows a distinction made by Schleiermacher, and has been opposed by 
r. Coiln and Schulz (Leips., 1881). Comp. Schleiermacher in Stud. u. Krik, 3821, 
No. 1, and the replies of the above, Leips., 1881. 
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the ancient Sabbath with the Jews and the Sabbatarian sects. It 
is, therefore, with entire propriety that Ehrenfeuchter observes, 1 
that it certainly is the aim of Protestantism to restore primitive 
Christianity, not, however, in the sense of actualizing its begin* 
nings, but rather its principles. Hence "the sphere of worship in- 
cludes more than that of the Holy Scriptures." * Hence, also, Prot- 
estant liturgies is presented with the great and far-reaching task of 
" ascertaining and representing the eternal forms of worship.' 9 * 



SECTION XL 
FORMS OF WORSHIP AND THEIB RELATION TO ART. 

The essential elements of Protestant worship are the sermon, 
Elements of which is based upon the word of God, the united prayer 
wonhip. an( i singing of the congregation, and the benediction, 

which concludes the service. The highest point of Protestant wor- 
ship is attained in the periodical celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
whose leading characteristic is that of a feast. The distribution of 
the various liturgical observances, the relation they are to sustain 
toward each other, and the more or less festal character they are to 
bear, will be determined by the ecclesiastical year, the periodically 
recurring festal seasons which it'includes, and the wisdom and care 
of the pastor. All forms of art which have no immediate relation 
to the living Word are referred to the background at this point, 
and are designed at most to promote an auxiliary object, not directly 
aiming at an increase of devotion. 

It must be conceded that not all Protestant liturgists are agreed 
The euoharistio upon the above statements. Many have maintained 
element. that the eucharistical feature especially should not be 

wanting in any form of divine service, and that all else should, as 
in the Roman Catholic Church, tend to give prominence to it as 
the principal end in view, even the sermon being made to occupy 

1 Page 72. 

* Ibid., p. 1 66 : " The sphere of worship is always extended over an existence of 
actual joy in God, over a present filled with the consciousness of God, while the, sacred 
writings always, by their form, refer back to what is past" 

8 Ibid., p. 75 : The ancient Church in general deserves, next to the apostolic age, to 
be consulted, together with its forms of worehip, whenever a reconstruction of the 
worship is in question, but it is not necessary that their example be anxiously imi- 
tated. It should be discriminately used with reference to the needs and conditions of 
the present time. Comp. Simon, Die apostol. Gemeinde-u. Kirchenverfassung, Poted., 
1851 ; Abeken, Der Gottesdienst der alten Kirche, Berl., 1853; Haraack, Der christl 
jjemeindegottesdienst im apostol. Zeitalter, Dorpat, 1853. 
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a secondary position in this regard. 1 It cannot be denied that the 
Lord's Supper constitutes the summit and crown of the common 
worship. But it is to be questioned whether its too frequent repe- 
tition would not lead to a loss of real solemnity and fervour of dis- 
position, and to its being degraded into an opus operatum. This 
assertion of the euch&ristical feature with which the demand for a 
purely liturgical service, without the sermon, is connected, has its 
excuse in the one-sided view which led Protestantism, particularly 
of the Reformed type, to lay stress for a time upon the sermon as 
being the only element of worship which is absolutely essential. 
That the sermon should constitute the central feature p 
of the service, even though but in a formal way, is mon in wor- 
entirely proper, and in harmony with the position every- aMp ' 
where assigned to the word of God in the organism of Protestant 
worship. But it should be remembered that the word of God 
does not secure a proper recognition through the sermon only, 
and that the latter is not in any sense its only exponent. 1 The 
original representative of the word of God is the Bible itself. 
For this reason the reading of a section from the Scriptures is 
included among the elements of public worship. 1 But it is neces- 
sary that the congregation be afforded opportunity for self-edifica- 
tion, upon the basis of God's word, for giving expression to the 

1 E. g., by Kliefoth, Die urspriingliche Gottesdienstordnung, Rostock, 1847, 2d ed., 
2 parte, 1858-59, and since then by many others. 

'Bahr, ubi supra, has directed attention upon this point with emphasis, and often 
with keen irony ; but he goes too far in the direction of undervaluing the sermon. 
Ehrenfeuchter (§ 87) assigns to the latter its true position among the different ele- 
ments of the worship by conceiving of it as their formal centre. Comp. also Vinet : 
It is being recognised with increasing clearness in the Reformed Church that the at- 
tention is not to be fixed alone upon the hearing of a Bermon in connexion with the 
public worship, but that the direct participation of the congregation is absolutely 
requisite. Comp. Coquerel (file) : What is adoration and worship but an art by which 
he who adores puts himself in true and actual relation with Him whom he adores ? . . . 
Nothing which is passive alone constitutes the highest worship. The being present 
and listening is not an act, and consequently not worship. Le Culte tel que Dieu le 
demande (Paris, 1858). This is a rationalistic view, and should be qualified. 

1 These lessons are not simply needed for the purpose of acquainting the people 
with the Scriptures, although this was formerly the case, when the Bible was not so 
generally circulated as at the present But the united listening in the Church is very 
different from the private reading at home. Comp. Palmer, Homiletik, p. 370. R. 
Rothe wrote from Rome, M The mere listening to the reading of the Scriptures in the 
Christian congregation has always been a rich blessing and enjoyment, to me at least, 
although I have not unfrequently been deprived of them by their discussion pro and 
eon." In Nippold, p. 860 : In the Reformed Church it is usual, in some localities, to 
read the Decalogue, but it is better to make independent selections suited to each 
separate occasion, The ancient Church had its lectors. 
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impressions received, and to elevate itself into immediate com- 
munion with God. 

Prayer and singing are exponents of the word of God equally 
prayer and w * tn ^ e sermon, in so far as they are based upon, and 
singing. originate in, that word. Even the sermon can only bo 
a word of God to the congregation when it is not only based upon 
the Bible, but is supported by the common devotion, and, so to 
speak, grows from it as its appropriate soil. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that prayer and singing on the part of the congregation should 
both precede the sermon, for the purpose of exciting devotion and 
collecting the minds of the people, and follow it, to reproduce and 
fix the impressions received. 1 They form a species of antiphony to 
the sermon, while the benediction which follows constitutes the 
symbolical conclusion of the whole.' 

It is for liturgies to decide what is the relation sustained by 
prayer and singing to each other and to the sermon, and in what 
order the several parts are to succeed and support each other. 
Probably a hymn of general character, not directly related to the 
sermon, will furnish the most appropriate introduction for divine 
service, to be followed by the prayer. The prayer should conclude 
with the Lord's Prayer. Its character involves that it should be 
introductory, and calculated to excite devotion, but at the same 
time adapted to call forth that contrite disposition whence springs 
order of aer- a rea ^ desire for salvation. Then follow Scripture selec- 
tee, tions, and then singing, with special reference to the 
sermon, and afterward the sermon. The closing prayer may have 
direct bearing on the sermon, and be shaped by its thought. It is 
designed to fix the impression wrought by the sermon, but must 
lead over into the general worship again. At this point inter- 
cession is in place. The closing hymn and benediction form 
the end. 

It is of advantage to the nature of devotion that the different 
services of the Church be not equal in the extent and fulness of 
their liturgical elements. The average medium is found in the 
Sunday services, which are more extended than the week-even- 
ing services. The more joyous a divine service is designed to 
be, the more largely may forms of art be drawn upon in its ar- 
rangement, though under the presumption that such forms will 
possess a strictly religious character. If we examine the available 

1 " The singing falls chiefly to the lot of the congregation, and the preaching is the 
service of the clergyman ; while the functions of both are combined in the prayer, as 
in a common centre." — Marheineke, ubi wpra, § 250. 

* Rosenkranz, Encykl., p. 840. 
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forms of art we shall find them to consist in discourse, music, and 
action. 

A large field is open to music. Should it be employed only 
when connected with words, under the form of singing?. Mnrtc m wor _ 
Should it be congregational only? Ought it to be in- ■**■ 
terepersed with solo and choir singing, or accompanied with instru- 
mental music, and to what extent? 1 How far may instrumental 
music be allowed without the accompaniment of song? The limit 
lies here. As action may, as a rule, be regarded only as an auxil- 
iary to speech, so instrumental music may be regarded only as an 
aid to the singing. 

Religious architecture 1 also deserves a prominent place among the 
arts connected with Protestant worship, and beside that gacred aroni- 
of discourse and that of song, not only for reasons of lecture, 
propriety, but also because of the religious and symbolical idea 
which the edifice is to embody and express.* But a church edifice, 
even when the embodiment of an idea, together with the symbolical 
features introduced into the structure, is not to be regarded as in- 
volving any essential element, but merely as an aid to the exciting 
of devotion, and as exercising an influence to stimulate and support, 
rather than to direct and govern, the worship. The architectural 
symbol, therefore, stands upon the border line, upon the same foot- 
ing as the music of the organ and the ringing of church bells. For 
it is possible to conceive of a truly elevating Protestant worship 
from which all of these are wanting, while such worship could find 
no expression at all in the absence of the sermon, singing, and 
prayer, and the celebration of the Lord's Supper. The essential 
feature, in which Protestant worship differs from Roman Catholi- 
cism, is simply its inward nature, freedom, and life— qualities which 
must not be allowed to give way before any degree of aesthetical 
refinement. However, it would be equally improper to renounce 

1 " It may be said of tbe Christian Church, that in the organ it has invented an in- 
strument which combines within itself all the tones which existed singly in separate 
instruments before its discovery."— Rosenkranz, p. 887. Comp. Herder's poem, Die 
Orgel. Harms pronounced against the organ, as did also the ancient usage of the 
Reformed Church, which had no better name for it than the "pope's lyre " (!). Comp. 
Bahr, ubi supra, p. 112, tg. 

* Vetter, ubi tupra. "There is no grander cathedral than St Peter's Church In 
Rome ; but more beautiful than this, says the cherished Neander, is that Church which 
consists of two or three Christian souls assembled in the name of Christ"— Merle 
d'Aubigne in the Verhandlungen des sechsten evangel. Kirchentags zu Berlin (BerL, 
1868), p. 48. 

* Comp. Ehrenfeuchter, p. 290, $qq. This field embraces also the external sur- 
roundings of the church edifice, particularly burial grounds and their monuments. 
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all natural connexion between worship and art, in so far as the latter 
enters modestly into the service of the Church. 1 

Lange says : " Worship is the festal representation of the ideal in 
the real ; while art is the festal representation of the real life in the 
ideal;" or, "art represents the manifestation of the new world in 
symbolic form, while longing that it shall come into being; and 
worship represents the hidden character and the growth of the new 
world with a yearning that it may appear." Ehrenfeuchter shows 
ingeniously how man becomes in worship both the material and the 
manager of it : " The art of comprehending himself in the inner- 
most relations of his life, and of entering into relations with God, 
is what we demand of every human being. This constitutes the 
prof oundest and truest element of life." F. W. Krummacher beau- 
tifully remarks, in one of his sermons, that "art is entitled to a 
place in the Church. This admits of no doubt; but it is the 
product, and not the creator, of the new life. The promise is 
restricted altogether to the word, and the word is accompanied 
by the generating, while art has only the preserving and refresh- 
ing, spirit. Art, moreover, belongs rather to a Solomonic period of 
the Church than to a Davidic. In the latter it is necessary that 
the sword of the word should first perform its work Not until 
the victory was achieved did the harp and psaltery ring out their 
notes."* 

It follows from this, that worship through the Word still consti- 
tutes the heart of Protestant liturgies. To deal with the Word in 
preaching is the office of homiletics; and liturgies, accordingly, is 
Limitations of restricted : 1. To the word as connected with the sing- 
liturgicB. m g (Church hymnology) ; 2. As emanating from the 

common feeling in the form of prayer (Church prayer) ; and 3. As 
it introduces and accompanies the performance of sacred actions, 
as in the benediction and the sacraments. The two latter form the 
ritual. Hence hymn books and the ritual constitute the liturgical 
apparatus which each Church government is required to provide for 
the use of the ministrations of the Church, and liturgies is required 
to furnish the fundamental principles by which the work of provid- 
ing such apparatus is to be governed. With reference to hymn 
books, or the text of hymns, it is by no means a question how to 
provide the Church with hymns which should be modelled upon 

1 "Art," remarks a Swiss pastor (Ritter of Schwanden), "is that St Christopher 
who seeks out a lord, serves him faithfully, and does not admit into his mind the 
thought of being lord himself; and yet so feels bis own worth as to be raolred to 



remain with him only who is the strongest." 
1 Die Sabbathglocke, Bert, 1858, pp. 178, 119. 
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any particular liturgical theory. On the contrary, liturgies boldly 
and gladly makes use of the existing treasures of hymnology in the 
Church. 1 Hengstenberg says: "The poetry of Protestantism evi- 
dently finds its culmination in the Church hymn. In ^^ ^^ 
opposition to 'the widespread notion which still con- on religious 
trols many weak natures, that the worship of Romanism *****- 
is more poetic than that of Protestantism,' it is asserted, and with 
truth, that this would be a correct opinion ' if poetry consisted in . 
all manner of mechanical forms and outward ornaments. 9 But 
poetry is spirit which speaks to spirit, and the unadorned sing- 
ing of one of Luther's or Paul Gerhard's hymns with the heart of 
a living congregation is more poetical than all the allurements 
which attract the eye and ear in the splendid worship of Roman 
Catholicism.* 

To sift our hymns, and discover the gold contained in them, is one 
of the highest arts of theology. Here, again, it is easy 0M hTmngnot 
for a view that is based upon the taste of individuals necessarily 
to assert itself, whether it be the fanciful pedantry of * ood ' 
affecting what has the flavour of antiquity or the rationalistic 
soberness which eliminates everything that breathes the aroma 
of poesy. Not everything that is old is also good. Even 
among the old there is much that is antiquated, either because 
it is involved in a dogmatical or ethical conception of the world 
which has passed away, or because it can no longer be compre- 
hended and enjoyed.' The thing demanded is, accordingly, that 
hymns of a truly sterling character be sought out with accurate 
judgment, and that the heart of this class be discovered. But the 
claims of the new are also to receive due recognition beside the 
old, though the purity of tone and colour in the latter should be 
preserved. The Church hymns of the former days often become 
mongrel forms through an " improvement " which results to their 
damage, and through their being dressed up a la mode, by which 
means they assume a character which cannot be approved either 
by good taste or historical judgment. Changes are required in 
occasional instances, no doubt, but they should be executed 
with the utmost caution, and it is one of the principal problems 

1 The Reformed Church has long been' content to use psalms only. Here, too, it 
would be a misapprehension of the idea of scriptural worship were the text of spirit- 
ual songs to be codfined to psalms only. Many of the most beautiful Church hymns 
are usually revised psalms. 

* Evangel. Kirchenzeitung, vol. Ixxiv, No. 4, p. 374. 

1 See Marheineke, ubi mpra, p. 256, and Stier, Erneuerte Rechenschaft fiber das 
evangelische Gesangbuch, Brunswick, 1852. 
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in liturgies to determine the principles on which they are to be 
introduced. 1 

If the Church hymn belongs to the department of poetry, the 
prayer involves a form of language which expresses the 
" unity of poetry and prose " * — that is to say, of free 
and yet elevated speech. Every infusion of merely reflective, dog- 
matizing, moralizing, and logically connecting elements, is to be 
avoided. The older written forms of Church prayers, while con- 
taining much that is strong and robust, were yet often pervaded 
with a dogmatizing and polemical spirit which could not be edify- 
ing; and modern forms often include much sentimental verbiage, 
or are couched in the tone of merely moralizing preaching. It 
will be necessary that the appropriate manner and tone of the 
Church prayer, by which it secures an aspect of due veneration, be 
retained, and that all effeminacy and insipidity be excluded, while 
at the same time the structure of sentences is kept sufficiently flex- 
ible to avoid the impression of stiffness.' 

With reference to the administration of the Sacraments, we may 
say that they constitute the most fixed and immovable element of 
worship, especially with regard to the words of institution and con- 
secration, which liturgies is not at liberty to change. The addi- 
tions, such as preliminary and supplementary prayers, exhortations, 
and the like, are not so immovably fixed. Such other formulas as 
relate to specific occasions may receive a more independent and 
flexible treatment, though the true spirit of the Church may always 
be retained even in the framing of such formulas. 

1 The preface to Knapp's Liederechatz contains valuable directions for this work. 
Comp. also Herder's preface to the Weimar Gesangbuch. Numerous discussions of 
this question have been had in recent days at Church conferences and synods, and in 
periodicals, but without arriving at any agreement respecting the principles on which 
a hymn book for the common use of the evangelical Churches should be composed. 

• Ehrenfeuchter, § 81. 

'Kapp (in the work mentioned below) has set forth some excellent principles. 
Comp. also Hebel, Ideen zur Gebetstheorie (in Werke, vol vii) ; we are not to pray 
"as the awkward members of a guild, and the foremen address each other in a sworn 
form of greeting, but as dear children approach their beloved father." There is dan- 
ger, however, that the Church prayer express too great familiarity, as if addressing 
a mere " friend of the family." 
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SECTION XII 

THE METHODOLOGY. 

The nature of liturgies forbids that facility in its use should be 
acquired by practice, as may be done with catechetics and homi- 
letics. But the liturgical sense may be variously cultivated, and 
especially by making of the divine service a vital element for the 
pastor, in which he feels himself at home. The understanding of 
liturgical matters is likewise aided in a special degree by familiarity 
with the older and more recent liturgies, though we may not use 
them, and particularly by familiarity with the treasures of hym- 
nology which belong to the Church. To this may be added personal 
practice in singing, — if we have the gift, — an acquaintance with 
the theory of Church singing, and also an insight into the nature of 
Christian architecture. 

Practice in the leading of the prayers of the congregation may 
be connected with practice in preaching, but the true The neoeraity 
anointing of the liturgist must be derived from a Higher of dlYlne hel P- 
Power. Fessler says: " The school and extensive reading, industry, 
and practice, may, when joined to distinguished ability, produce 
excellent orators, but the forming of a divinely inspired liturgist, 
who holds full communion with God, is exclusively a work of grace 
— i. e. 9 of the illuminating, inspiring, and anointing influence of the 
Holy Spirit." 1 Frcelich observes, with striking truth, that "to 
strike the proper tone with a certainty which shall excite the congre- 
gation to join heartily in prayer, and to fill it with devotional feel- 
ing, and to hold it fast, and harmonize it with the different turns of 
the prayer, demands not only all the fervour of which the leader is 
capable, but also all his skill." ... In the biography of Spleiss, 
superintendent at Schaffhausen, he is credited with having prepared 
himself for the conduct of his liturgical services with the same indus- 
try and care which he bestowed upon a sermon; and thus, while 
his sermons frequently burst forth with excessive vivacity, his li- 
turgical delivery was quiet and restrained. But each word was em- 
phasized with the proper degree of force, and made to express its 
full meaning, especially in the more important passages. 

Every part of the service connected with the worship, and not 
the sermon alone, must be minutely studied. An expressive and 
unaffected presentation of these various parts is very rare. Even 
the ablest preacher may utterly destroy the good influence of the 
sermon by carelessness in the conduct of the other portions of the 

1 Rfickblicke auf meine 10 jahrige Pilgerschaft, Bresko, 1886, p. 416. 
83 
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service, while the lack of personal eloquence may be readily over 
looked in the case of a faithful administrator in holy things. 

The proper reading of the Scripture lessons is highly essential, 
nreacher's ^ey 8 ^ ou ^ ^ e selected with great care, their spirit 
relation to the studied, and then read with calm fervour.' With re- 
ltogl,lg ' gard to singing, the minister is not required to accom- 

plish more than any other member of the Church. But he is stili 
expected to direct the singing to the extent of selecting the hymns 
which are to be sung. For this purpose, if for no other, a thor- 
oughly intimate acquaintance with the hymn book, unfortunately 
so rare an acquirement, is of great advantage. Luther went too 
far when he said, " I will not look at a preacher who cannot sing.* 
The pastor should do all he can, in his appropriate sphere, toward 
the improvement of the singing by seeing that the congregation 
are supplied with hymn books, and all possible helps. lie cannot, 
therefore, permit himself to remain in ignorance of the poetical 
and musical treasures of the hymnology of his individual denomi- 
nation, or of that of the Church as a whole. 

The opportunity of attending public worship while travelling 
should never be neglected, from religious as well as homiletical and 
liturgical considerations, the object being to enlarge one's spiritual 
and mental horizon, and the combatting of prejudices that were 
previously entertained. A visit, for example, to a congregation ol 
the Moravian Brotherhood will yield to every mind a profitable 
picture of Christian propriety and liturgical simplicity. Beside?, 
every opportunity for a better acquaintance with the better speci 
mens of ecclesiastical art and architecture should be seized upon 
cheerfully. No preacher visiting the older countries should neg- 
lect any privilege, both in services in the churches and in observa- 
tion, to enrich his mind for better ministrations after hi3 return 
home. 

With regard to every part of the service, and more especially the 
administration of the sacraments, everything depends upon a sense 
of propriety, which itself results from thorough moral culture. At 
the communion table and the baptismal font the most learned pedant, 
the keenest critic, and the profoundest speculator, may be put to 
shame sooner than a simple, properly trained, modest, and inwardly 
consecrated and anointed servant of God. Such a man as that the 
preacher — if not that already — should endeavour to become. 

1 Such reading should not be declamatory, but suited to the rpirit of the 
and recitative. Comp. Ehrenfeuchter, p. 852 ; Bahr, p. 72. 
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section xm 

THE HISTORY OF LITUBGIC8. 

Christian worship has developed itself out of the Jewish worship. 
It was at first simple synagogue worship, then, to an christian wor- 
increasing extent, levitical priesthood and temple ser- Jrom^^Jew? 
vice, and, finally, a return to the simpler form through tan. 
the agency of the Reformation. From that point it is possible to 
distinguish three periods: "The stormy period of the Reformation; 
then the quiet and often stagnant intermediate period; and, finally, 
the active and struggling period in which we live." l 

Liturgies is conformed in its method to these successive stages: 
The apostles already furnished hints respecting the proper behav- 
iour at the time of worship (1 Cor. xi, 22; Eph. vi, 19; CoL iii, 16; 
James ii, 2, 3). The apostolical constitutions and the liturgies 
which were promulgated under the names of the Apostle James 
and the Evangelist Mark, of Jerusalem and Alexandria, are, as is 
well known, rejected by criticism. With them were connected, in 
the East, the liturgies of Basil and of Chrysostom, and, in the 
West, those of Gelasius and Leo I. These last, however, were 
superseded by the Roman Missal of Gregory I. Milan alone pre- 
served its special liturgy.* When the Romish worship, under the 
supervision of the papacy, had developed into the ritual of the 
Romish mass, and the functions of the priesthood had extended 
over a wider area, it became necessary to provide guides for their 
conduct, such as Durandus (died 1296), in his Reason for Divine 
Offices, and similar works. 

Luther transformed the mass into a simple observance of the 
Protestant ceremony of the Lord's Supper, and the Reformed theo- 
logians rejected both the name and the thing. 1 The symbolical 
books contain the earliest liturgical principles, and they reappear 
occasionally in dogmatical works in connexion with the Church and 
the sacraments. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the flour- 
ishing period of German Church hymnology, did more in the way 
of furnishing a liturgical apparatus, such as hymn books and form- 
ularies, than in that of discussing the worship itself. It was not 
until a beginning was made, from the standpoint of modern ration- 
alism, in the work of setting aside the ancient, or of conforming it 

1 Lange, vbi tupra, p. 109. 

* Gomp. Asflemani, Codex liturgicus, Rom., 1649-65 ; xiii, fol. ; Renandet, Collectlo 
Litorgiarum orientalium, Paris, 1716; Daniel, Codex liturgicus ecolesi® universal, 
Lips., 1847, *qq. 

* Comp. J. C. Funk, Geist u. Form dee von Luther angeordenten Cultua, Berlin, 1818. 
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to the so-called " demands of the spirit of the times," or the period 
of diluting the hymnology of the Church, that new theories were 
Rationalistic provided to accompany the new liturgical forms. This 
works. waB d one by Zollikoffer, Seiler, Diterich, Huf nagel, Wag- 

nitz, and others, first in the journals of the period, and afterward 
in books. Specimens of these works may be seen in Bastholm's 
Improvement of the Outward Worship (Leips., 1786); Spaziert 
Frank Thoughts on the Protestant Worship of God (Gotha, 1788); 
Wolf rath, Questions on Liturgical Subjects (Hamburg, 1793-94); 
Burdorf 8 Hints for the Improvement of the Festivity of Public 
Worship (1795); Jenisch's Worship of God and Ecclesiastical Re- 
form (Berlin, 1803), and Reinhold's Ideas on the Outward Worship 
(Neustrelitz, 1805). To these may be added Tzschirner, in his 
Cautious Improvement of Sacred Services (1815), who demands a 
natural worship of God, and Hebel, in his Liturgical Contributions, 
who admits the emotional element, but too strongly from a subjec- 
tive point of view. The mystical and Romanizing tendencies, stim- 
ulated by the romantic school, likewise asserted themselves by the 
side of the rationalizing and sentimental tendencies in worship, in 
Horst's Mysteriosophy, and in the works of Fessler, and others. 

Gass (died 1831), stimulated especially by Schleiermacher, was 
the first to provide a really scientific basis for evangelical liturgies, 
of which the writers mentioned in the literature below availed 
themselves in the further development of this branch, though gen- 
erally governed by speculative rather than practical motives. Kapp 
was more largely practical than any other author. The latest 
Recent direr- movements within the ecclesiastical territory have given 
sity of views. j\ se to a great diversity of views. This we see in the 
union of the two Protestant Churches of Germany, and the con- 
nected dispute, extending into ecclesiastical law, respecting the 
ritual, in which Schleiermacher took part. We observe it also in 
the reaction against the Prussian service book, which emanated from 
the Old Lutheran party. To these must be added Puseyism, which 
originated in the Oxford School, and whose fundamental views in 
relation to ecclesiastical law and liturgies found acceptance in Ger- 
many as well. We see it also in Irvingism, which sought to restore 
a levitical worship. 

In the Reformed Church it was felt to be necessary that at least 
a justification of the peculiar form of worship be furnished. Greater 
sobriety and caution were manifested from that point, in opposi- 
tion to an aBStheticising, mystifying, and speculative transcendent- 
alism, which does not exclude the recognition of whatever may be 
more valuable among the possessions of other churches. It is in 
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place here to recall the unfortunate dispute concerning the ritual in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, and the hymn book contro- 0ontroy m 
versy in the Palatinate, in connexion with which such Baden and the 
a quiet discussion of principles as was to be desired, PaJatinate - 
and as would have yielded fruit to the Church and to science, was 
not, in all probability, secured — a proof that not all times are 
equally prepared to admit of liturgical reforms, and that some will 
warn against retrogression in matters where others see only prog- 
ress. Nor has the Roman Catholic Church been free from attempts 
to reconstruct the worship anew since the close of the last century. 
Not to dwell upon the Theophilanthropists of France (1796), who 
endeavoured to introduce a sentimental deism, and the church of 
the Abbe* Chatel at Paris (from 1830), it may be sufficient to men- 
tion, in the theoretical department, the Principles of Liturgical 
Theology, of the Benedictine, KShler (1788), and Winter's What 
the Liturgy should Be (Munich, 1809), together with the works of 
Schmidt, Hnogek, Luft, and others. Ignatius of Wessenberg ren- 
dered especially meritorious service in the ennobling of the wor- 
ship and the introducing of a German hymnology. His ideal, at 
all events, was to build up a German Catholic Church, though not 
of the kind produced in the fourth decade of this century, to 
which that name was applied. It remains to be seen how far the 
Old Catholicism of Dollinger and others will succeed in construct- 
ing a liturgy. 
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SECTION XIV. 

HOMILETICB. 

Liturgies determines the nature and form of worship. But 
homiletics has to determine the nature and form of the Christian 
sermon alone, and to furnish instruction respecting the mode of ex- 
pounding the word of God in the congregation, and of presenting 
it in discourse. Liturgies directs attention to the en- Retathm ^ M . 
tire contents of Christian revelation, whence the sermon turtles to bom- 
is to derive its material ; and the latter operates partly UetlC8 - 
in the field of hermeneutics and partly in that of rhetoric, though 
with constant reference to the peculiar nature of sacred discourse, 
as distinguished from other forms of oratory. 

The word homiletics is derived from b\uXia. It is usual to under- 
stand homilies as denoting only a single class of sermons, namely, 
those whose unity does not inhere in a theme which is propounded, 
but in the text, and which approximate to popular forms of speech 
in their language more than do those of other classes. 1 The ancient 
usage covered a broader ground with this term, however, and in 
conformity therewith we use the term homiletics to designate not 
only the theory of this single form of discourse, but that of the 
sermon in general. At this point, however, we must fix the limit. 
Homiletics must not be expanded into a theory of sa- Homlletlcg not 
cred, or even Christian or religious, eloquence, in gen- a theory of sa- 
cral. It is possible to conceive of Christian addresses cred el(H i uenoe - 
which are not included in the department of homiletics proper; for 
example, the missionary address (wftwy/ja). The latter may be de- 
nominated a sermon, in the peculiar biblical meaning of the word ; 
but it, as well as the preaching of the apostles, is nevertheless un- 
like what our sermons can be, since they are not the product of the 
impulse of the moment, but bear the character of a regularly re- 
peated and integral part of public worship. Herder remarks,* that 
" as soon as the sermon ceased to be what it really was in the mouth 

1 Opinions differ greatly with regard to the propriety of homilies. While Herder 
has advocated their use, Harms has decided adversely to it, and says : " they fill, but do 
not satisfy." Schleiermacher was likewise not inclined to regard them with special 
favour. He considered homilies to be a mere aggregation of separate sermons. 

• In Briefe iiber das Stadium der Theologie, No. 40, the whole of which should be 
read in this connexion. 
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of the apostles, a message, it became an exposition of the word of 
God, its writings and teachings, and an application of what had 
been read in the midst of a quiet Christian assembly. This was 
termed a homily, and was not properly an oration." 

If it be desired to set forth a theory for the awakening preaching 
of an apostolic herald, or for the proclamation of the Word amom: 
the heathen, it will be found convenient to appropriate to it the 
name keryktics — A term first formed by Stier from the Greek word, 
KTjpvooo), to proclaim. 1 Such preaching precedes, in point of time, 
even catechetics, while the sermon, as ordinarily understood, is ad- 
dressed to persons who already belong to the Christian community, 
so that homiletics carries forward the work of catechetics. 

We would not assert that the usual sermon should involve no ele- 
Neoessttyofoon- ment °* keryktics, for many nominal Christians exist 
unuai preaching to whom the call to repentance needs to be continually 
of repentance. addressed, and Schleiermacher pivoted the question 
upon too fine a point when he excluded all hortatory sermons of 
this kind. Vinet urges the reality, which is stronger than any the- 
ory. It is equally certain, however, that many of our most zealous 
hortatory preachers miss the mark by incessantly driving the plongh, 
instead of pausing to sow the seed and water it, and cherish the 
growing blade. By preaching only repentance we always tarry in 
the court of the Gentiles, and never enter into the most holy place. 
The needs of advanced Christians and growth in grace should not 
be disregarded. The treatment accorded to cold and formal Christ- 
ians within the Church, moreover, is specifically different from that 
which the actual heathen, who "are without," can receive. An ap- 
peal may be addressed to their nominal Christianity, or, better, to 
the Christian name they bear. They may be reminded of their 
baptism, and everything may be presumed of them in an ideal sense, 
though it does not exist in a real form. Their conscience differs 
from that of the heathen, and discourse addressed to that conscience 
must differ from that which aims to reach the heathen mind. 

Still other forms of discourse might be mentioned which belong 

1 Corap. Nitzsch in Stud. u. Krit., 1882, No. 8, p. 725: "Since it must be admitted 
that the word homily — whether so used in the New Testament or not, is immaterial 
in this connexion— does vet, when historically considered, and taken in the meaning 
assigned to it in the early usage of the Church, denote the function which embraces 
the whole of the service of the Aoyof rnv deod, it follows that homiletics is always to 
be regarded as a leading branch of practical theology by the side of catechetics. The 
combination of the two is, only in the case of the missionary, however, to be denomi- 
nated keryktics, provided it is still necessary to retain the Greek designations for the 
flake of brevity, and of associating the conditions of the present with those of antiq- 
uity and history." 
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to the keryktical, and not the homiletical, department; for exam- 
ple, the preaching of the crusades in the Middle Ages, and such 
free discourses in the open air as the mediaeval friars were wont to 
deliver, or the bazar and street preaching of the most recent period. 
There is also a class of discourses which belongs within the circle 
of parliamentary speech, such as conference and occasional addresses. 
Occasional discourses stand at the very boundary line, and are in- 
cluded more especially under the pastoral or the liturgical function, 
as they are directed to the peculiar condition and religious needs of 
the respective persons concerned, or relate entirely to the particular 
occasion to be utilized. The ordination sermon, for example, 
grows out of the position held by the ordaining minister under the 
economy of Church government. 

We, therefore, confine our attention to the sermon within the 
limits of the regular services of the Church, in which it assumes 
various characters in accordance with the solemnity, be it more or 
less, of the particular service, being either a' Sunday morning or 
evening sermon, or a more popular discourse in familiar language, 
as the homily, or a practical exposition of some Scripture. The 
feature which makes a sermon of the sermon, and distinguishes it 
from other forms of religious or Christian discourse, is the text ' or 
passage of Scripture which does not serve merely as a motto, but 

is the root from which the sermon must grow. This 

. The text, 

determines not only the contents of the sermon, which 

must be scriptural in any case, but also its form. The preacher is 
not simply a speaker, but also an expounder, with the single quali- 
fication that at one time the former function will be more promi- 
nent, and at another time the latter. The art of preaching has its 

1 Textus (from texo), a texture. Applied to the texture of discourse in Quinct., 8, 6 ; 
Ammian. Marcellin., 15, 7. Comp. Stephani Thesaur. In the Middle Ages the term 
textus was applied to the Bible itself ; comp. du Frene. It is here given to a partic- 
ular section taken from the Scriptures, which Campe not inappropriately renders by 
" Grundspruch " (fundamental theme). Examples are not wanting, in the history of 
homiletics, of sermons which have no other texts than verses from hymns or sections 
from the Catechism. But such discourses do not belong within the range of the ser- 
mon as fixed by the requirements of a fully developed Protestant worship, They may 
be serviceable for the work of edification in other directions, but they cannot replace 
the sermon. Addresses not founded upon a text are, as a rule, better adapted for 
occasional discourses, but they are termed occasional discourses for that very reason. 
Texts taken from secular books are even worse than no texts at all In the Middle 
Ages sermons were based on Aristotle, later, in the fifteenth century, on Brandt's 
Ship of Fools, and the Rationalist Unitarians of England still draw their texts from 
Schiller and Byron. An instructive discussion as to whether a text is needed or may 
be dispensed with, and concerning the special difficulties involved in the being re- 
stricted to a text, is contained in Vinet, Homiletics, chap. 8. 
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field of exercise both in the department of hermeneutics and in that 
of rhetoric. With regard to the former branch we refer to the 
department of exegesis, treated in this work. With reference to 
the oratorical branch it is important to assure to pulpit discourse 
its special field. As religion itself is neither a formal know- 
ing nor a doing, religious discourse likewise differs from those 
forms of discourse which direct their aim chiefly upon knowing or 
upon doing. The former class, of course, are not discourses, in a 
strict sense of the word, but approximate in character to treatises, 
such as academical addresses or lectures. 

The sermon should not be a lecture or treatise. It aims to 
The sermon not enlarge and correct the religious apprehension, but 
a lecture. on iy m or <ier that the religious state of the soul may 

be more clearly understood and be more unimpeded in its expres- 
sion. The preacher may not rest satisfied with having wrought 
conviction in the mind unless it make itself felt upon the heart. It 
should also pass over into action. The pulpit discourse differs, 
however, from all such addresses as aim directly to produce action, 
and in connexion with which the speaker is content with having 
the object realized which he has in view, without regard to the 
motive from which it is performed. This is the case with parlia- 
mentary and juridical addresses. The older homiletical writers of 
France distinguished between "eloquence of the bar" and "elo- 
quence of the pulpit." It will be apparent, from this consideration, 
to what extent Demosthenes and Cicero may be regarded as our 
models. " The person," says Herder, " who, without qualification, 
regards the forensic orations of Demosthenes and Cicero as models 
to which our sermons are to be conformed, has no proper idea of 
the nature of either the sermon or the forensic address; he has not 
apprehended the design of either." * He elsewhere says: " Preach- 
ers cannot, like Demosthenes and Cicero, call forth sudden decis- 
ions and resolves to action; they cannot, because they should not; 
and they should not, because they cannot. There are no Philips 
before our walls that we should at once rush in wild enthusiasm to 
guard our gates — this is true, and who has ever wrought to secure 
that end? There are no felons to be instantly condemned or ac- 
quitted—who has ever spoken as if this were the case? But let it 
be supposed that something of this kind were yet to be devolved 
upon the speaker, then, teacher, you are compelled to perform the 
work, and will need to display ability in its accomplishment, or 
you speak but poorly. If a Christian duty, of whatever kind, ought 
to be instantly performed, and it were devolved upon you to make 
1 Brief e, No. 40, Werke x, p. 18. 
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It clear and urge to action, it were weak not to do this despite 
whatever theory might be employed to furnish an excuse." ! 

Should the sermon then aim simply to influence the religious 
feeling? By no means. A mere gush of feeling is not ^^^0, tte 
at all a discourse. The sermon should not be a mono- sermon to the 
logue, an expanded prayer, a meditation in which the oon 8 roBa * to,L 
preacher appears only in his relation to God and Christ (after the 
manner of the ancient " speaking with tongues," 1 Cor. xiv, 2), and 
not in that sustained toward the congregation. This is a fault in 
which many emotional persons become involved, whose discourses 
soar upon the air, instead of being directed upon the heart like ar- 
rows from the quiver. A discourse is distinguished from the poem 
by the very fact that it is not a mere outburst of the feelings, but 
rather a homily, in the etymological meaning of the word — that is, 
a conversation with the hearer, who is to be regarded as not merely 
a recipient, but as joining with thought and feeling in oratory a con- 
the discussion, and possibly as replying to it and raising ▼*■«**»• 
doubts. Vinet says: "Oratorial discourse thus appears as a con- 
test, a combat; this idea is essential to it. At one time the orator 
combats an error by a truth, at another he opposes one sentiment to 
another sentiment. In its just use oratory is a combat waged 
against errors of the mind and heart with the warfare of speech! '" 
" The oratorial discourse is a drama, each word of the preacher is a 
question to which the auditor replies in himself, and his reply be- 
comes a new question to which the orator replies. There is an in- 
terior in every oratorical art." Cicero, when asked to point out the 
result of rhetoric, replied: "Actio, actio, actio." 

We must, accordingly, include the dialectical element also, al- 
though this, again, must rest upon a profounder basis, namely, the 
common feeling of Christianity. But we must not resolve every- 
thing into dialectics. The sermon must necessarily be of a pare- 
netic or hortatory character, and aim to excite to resolve and action. 
But such resolution must likewise grow out of the feeling which 
has been excited, and out of definite convictions. The sermon is a 
testimony of Christ and of life in him, and at the same Tbe wattum a 
time a proclamation of that life.* It is discourse to an testimony to 
extent, perhaps, not equalled by any other form of ad- Chrtet ' 
dress, inasmuch as it addresses the entire man, takes hold upon the 
inmost depths of his being, discloses that being to his thought, and 
raises him above himself.* 

1 Provinrialblitter, p. 374. * Homiletics, Skinner's edition, p. 26. 

* Ehrenfeuchter, p. 358, assigns the latter only to the sermon, the former to prayer. 
4 Comp. Herder, Der Redner Gottes (Werke zur Relig. und Theol., x, p. 475, $qq.). 
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The individuality of the speaker is, doubtless, more fully dis- 
played in the sermon than in the liturgy. But this must not be 
understood as implying that his individuality, in the form of per- 
sonal views, should assert itself in this work, or that the preacher 
should preach simply himself, or merely human doctrine. Christ 
attains to a distinct form in each separate individual, and it foilowB 
that the individual life can only be properly manifested in the 
higher peculiarities which it involves, and for the benefit of the 
common life of the Christian community. We will not, therefore, 
say that the preacher is required to renounce his individuality. 
This view presumes a conflict, which, unfortunately, arises in many 
cases between the convictions of the preacher and those of the 
Church. It should, rather, be the aim of the preacher to make the 
asserting of his individuality subserve the spiritual elevation of the 
congregation, and his human teaching reflect the word of God. 
For the preacher's individuality is not, in point of fact, to be con- 
sidered a channel through which water flows, or a glass for the pas- 
sage of the rays of light. On the other hand, we hold that the 
preacher is not to annihilate, but to perfect and idealize, his indi- 
viduality. The speaker, carried along by the peculiarity of his 
Christian life, pours out upon the congregation what has been de- 
veloped into life in his own personal experience, and thereby awak- 
ens new life in his hearers. 1 

But he does this in an artistic form by first stripping off the evil 
features attaching to his individuality, including everything that is 
merely subjective and accidental, by permitting the product of his 
mind to become clear to himself through the process of meditating 
upon it, and to become, in a true sense, a part of his inner life, and 
by assuring himself, with an inward certainty that extends down 
to the individual expression, that he is justified in appearing in this 
precise manner, and not otherwise, before the congregation, as its 
speaker, and that he is called to labour precisely in that form. We 
do not question whether the preacher, by virtue of his official posi- 
Laypreachinff t *° n ' * 8 a ^ one com petent to perform this function, and 
not other members of the Church as well. Laymen 
officiated as speakers in the early Church. We consider it proper 

1 Beyer, ubi supra, p. 25, separates the idea of the sermon into three parts : (1) The 
creative ; (2) The receptive ; and (8) the mediating principle. He finds these three in 
(1) The word of God ; (2) The congregation ; and (3) The person of the preacher. " The 
word of God furnishes the sermon with its life-giving and saving contents, the life 
derived from God ; the adaptation to the congregation gives to it historical and local 
form ; and the mind of the preacher, in which the preceding elements are combined 
into unity, bestows upon it the power and colouring of personal life." 
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that our worship be so expanded as to admit of other than settled 
and stationed ordained preachers. Lay preaching, however, should 
have clearly defined limits. To judge of the sermon altogether 
from the pastoral, instead of from the liturgical and lay, point of 
view, and to consider the pulpit simply as an elevation upon which 
the one shepherd stands to feed his flock, appears to us an entire 
misunderstanding of the nature of the sermon. We do not disre- 
gard the benefits arising from the bond which joins pastor and peo- 
ple together, but all the gifts and graces for preaching are not con- 
fined to him who may be pastor. 

SECTION XV. 
HOMILETICAL ABBANGEMENT AND MATERIAL. 

Homiletics is divided into two parts, the General and the Special. 
The latter embraces, 1. Invention; 2 Disposition; 3. The Division of 
elaboration and delivery of the discourse. Care is re- homiletics. 
quired, however, to avoid the danger of regarding such division in 
thought as having brought about a real separation in the concrete, 
and to guard in general against losing sight of the essential charac- 
ter and meaning of pulpit discourse, because of the influence of the 
arbitrary rules of the schools which have intruded themselves into 
^he different divisions of homiletics. 

The theory may be divided in conformity with the two questions, 
What shall be preached? and How shall it be preached? The limit of sa- 
This was the plan pursued by Augustine in his Christ- CTe(X eto <i u ence. 
ian Doctrine. The matter may be considered in its general and its 
particular aspects, the general inquiry being, How far does the limit 
of sacred eloquence extend? That limit is determined by the 
Christian character. Nothing but what is connected with the 
Christian life as such, 1 and aims to establish, purify, and perfect 
that life, may properly be made the subject of homiletical discourse. 
But nothing that belongs within that circle can be excluded from 
the range of such discourse. This is, consequently, the place for 
determining the character of Christian preaching. The sermon 
should be pervaded by both doctrinal and ethical preaching. The 
two shoiild interpenetrate each other, though the doctrinal element 
may at times predominate, and at other times the ethical. To what 
extent may political matters be discussed? How far may the course 
of nature, as the changes of the seasons, be regarded? In all these 

1 Wo assume as self-evident the fact that the standard to which such Christian life 
is to be conformed is given in the word of God, and particularly in the tAa^hmg of 
Christ and the apostles. 
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matters good taste and sound wisdom most be observed. There is 
a time for everything. 
The first division of homiletics is the theory of invention. No 
direct invention, in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
must be understood. The matter for our preaching 
was invented long ago. But the duty is devolved upon us of de- 
ciding what portion of the existing treasure shall now be presented 
to the congregation. With what subject should the preacher deal 
on this day, at this hour, in this particular instance ? At this point 
we again meet the opposing elements of the prescribed and the 
free. There are certain great general topics, such as Christmas, the 
new year, Easter, important national days, and public events of par- 
amount interest, which require special treatment, but the device of 
the text and mode of treatment are the province of the preacher in 
his individual capacity. To what degree may a preacher be guided 
by his personal mood? How far may outward circumstances gov- 
ern his choice ? Should he, in his regular ministrations, undertake 
a doctrinal or an exegetical series? Which parts and books of the 
Scriptures deserve to be separately treated ? Should he select his 
texts chiefly from the Old or the New Testament ? Should he pre- 
fer historical to doctrinal passages ? Should he choose parables; 
larger or smaller sections; texts from the gospels, or the epistles, 
or the apostolic history? Guiding principles are needed in all these 
matters. There should be no accident or personal whim. Even 
eminent preachers have allowed themselves to be misled into the 
effort of exciting curiosity either by selecting peculiar texts or dis- 
cussing piquant themes. Reinhard and Draseke in Germany, and 
many preachers in both England "and America, have erred in differ- 
ent directions upon this point; the one being misled by his ingenu- 
ity, the other by his wit. Reinhard, however, was tempted to go 
astray because of the restriction imposed by the topics prescribed 
by the ecclesiastical calendar. The custom of selecting abbreviated 
texts, mere starting points of texts, so to speak, prevails especially 
in the Reformed Chun-h of France. This is very prominent in the 
sermons of Adolph Monod and Alexander Vinet. 

A frequent and living intercourse with the Scriptures, the obser- 
conditions neo- vat * on °* * ts practical features, an acquaintance with 
easary for prop- the human heart, a correct estimate of the preacher's 
personal disposition, and especially a candid observa- 
tion of the time and its needs, and of the Church at large as well 
as the local church, comprehend the secret of homiletical invention, 
and protect against the intellectual bankruptcy of being preached 
out, while they also cut off, at the beginning, all temptation to 
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make use of unworthy artifices, such as an attempt to surprise by 
novelty and originality. A text that has been judiciously selected 
is worth half a sermon, and brief and striking texts are certainly 
very effective. Palmer remarks: " It is a beautiful and grand thing 
for the preacher to have succeeded in striking the proper chord in 
the very enunciation of his text, and an electrical effect is often 
produced when the congregation is made to realize at the outset 
that this is to be the subject which ought to be discussed to-day. 99 * 

When the theme and text have been selected the work of arrange- 
ing is in order. It is, first of all, necessary to determine the exact 
relation sustained by the text to the theme, and this decision will 
govern the further progress of the sermon, the theme being either 
at once evoked from the text, and then developed more extensively, 
or, being gradually developed before the hearer's mind, the dis- 
course is strung upon the thread of the text. The former method 
is synthetic preaching; the latter, analytical. The two gy,^^ ^ 
methods may frequently be combined and interpene- analytical 
trate each other, especially when but little attention is meUl0<te ' 
bestowed upon unnatural and inflexible divisions, and more regard 
is had for a natural and attractive grouping of ideas. Arrange- 
ment is certainly needed, but not arrangement only. Connexion is 
also requisite. By this we mean a just distribution of effective 
points, not only in harmony with the laws of logic, but also with 
those of rhetoric and art. 

Herder strikingly observes of a true disposition of the sermon: 
" There must be no figure, no clause, no comma, which does not 
grow, as it were, necessarily out of the theme as a branch and its 
limbs, or a flower and a leaf of the tree grow out of the root or the 
trunk. If it be not in this place it is nowhere, and the discourse is 
incomplete; it has a gap, a vacant place, as we say of paintings. 
A totally different question is that which asks whether the disposi- 
tion should be set forth like a naked skeleton. Nature does not fol- 
low that plan, and the sermon should be the last to adopt it. 
Natural arrangement, and a continued analysis of the word of God, 
form the best disposition for its use. 9 ' ' The best mode of division, 
however, will always be that in which the connexion of the text 
determines the structure of the sermon, and where the latter grows 
out of the text. This, likewise, settles the question concerning the 
relative value of synthetical or analytical sermons. 

The sermon should not be a mere unorganized agglomeration and 
aggregation of saws and sentences any more than it should resem- 
ble a skeleton. A fine human figure is resolved into its component 
1 Page 884. " Briefe fiber das Studium der Theologie, No. 45. 
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members before the observer, but the members have an elastic con- 
nexion, and are not articulated with wires. The bones may no 
more stand out than they may be buried in obesity from sight So 
with the sermon. This involves the entire secret of so-called ser- 
monic division. Much pedantry has taken root in this field, but it 
is once more dying out. The aim was to divide off with the aid of 
Artistic diYis- line and compass, and an external symmetry, as in the 
ion. closely clipped French gardens, came to be considered 

the law of beauty. A Procrustean bed was made ready, and every- 
thing was stretched or cut off until the parts, and secondary parts, 
were all of equal length. The utmost conscientiousness was em- 
ployed in measuring and weighing whether a sermon should be 
divided into two or three parts, or whether more than three could 
be allowed, and how much space should be allotted to the introduc- 
tion and every other member. Many preachers even made use 
of an arrangement obtained from others, as if theft were not a 
crime, and as if the arrangement and the execution did not mutu- 
ally determine each other. A master must be competent to fit his 
own goods; only a bungler will construct a patchwork article. 
Much has been said upon the delivery of the sermon. It cannot 
be denied that the pulpit has its own peculiar style, any 
more than it can be denied that there is a special style 
of praying or singing, or of architecture, in the Church. The 
preacher should not talk, but speak, and speaking is an art. His 
tone should not be simply argumentative, nor merely hortatory, nor 
yet merely pathetic. The beauty of the discourse is dependent on 
its truthfulness. Beyer well says: "If the idea of the beautiful 
requires that thought should find its adequate expression in the con- 
crete form, a sacred beauty must always be ascribed to the sermon. 
Its divine substance is to be presented to view under the form of 
human speech, and, therefore, must penetrate with glorifying power 
through the whole discourse, and appear in its structure, and even 
in the separate words. But the beauty of the sermon is for this 
very reason not such as may be intentionally sought out and arti- 
ficially manufactured. It is no tinsel ornamentation." ! 

The more fully justice is done to the sermon the richer will it be 
in fulness of expression, resembling the word of God, in which it 
has its origin. In its moments of elevation it may approximate to 
the poetical character, but without becoming poetry. 1 Everything 

1 Ubi gupra, p. 848, and also p. 567. 

* Comp. Palmer, Ueber das Halen in den Predigten, p. £5, $qq. We would not 
agree with him in designating Krummacher absolutely as a model, since his colours are 
at times altogether too glaring. 
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that is unworthy, all that resembles the Capuchinade, all rateretri- 
oious ornamentation, both that which recalls to mind the grosser 
affairs of ordinary life and that which involves the terminology of 
the schools and books; in a word, all that is purely tech- „ , 

r j Useless orna- 

nical, should be carefully excluded from the sermon, ment to be 
All foreign terms which are not contained in the Bible avoMed - 
are, therefore, to be avoided whenever possible. Dignity and sim- 
plicity should combine in it into the higher unity of Christian ear- 
nestness. Popularity of style should not be carried to the extreme 
of triviality. The language should be select, but not strained. A 
true popularity, an adaptation to the level of common minds, 1 may 
most readily be secured by the study of the Scriptures and of the 
good, robust preachers of the earlier days. Such older forms of 
thought need to be recast into modern phraseology; however, in 
order that an adventurous pulpit jargon, having no affinity with 
actual life, may be avoided. 

Whether the sermon should be written and memorized, or merely 
elaborated in the mind, will depend upon personal considerations, 
and theory has but little concern with the question. Palmer says: 
<* The congregation does not ask, and has no right to ask, how you 
prepare to speak readily, whether by writing your sermon or other- 
wise. Your mode of occupation while in the study is your business 
alone. You may, if you choose, compose your sermons in Latin or 
in French; if you employ your language, the tongue of the congre- 
gation, readily while in the pulpit, the other processes involved in 
the sermon concern yourself alone." Schieiermacher has expressed 
the opinion that persons of placid disposition may venture upon ex- 
temporaneous speech, while emotional natures would do better to 
fix both thought and its expression by previous writing. The old 
Zalansky says a blunt word: " A'young preacher should sit out and 
sweat out his sermons; first write them, and when they have been 
thoroughly finished present them to the people. . . . Shame upon 
them who even make it their boast that they have not in many 
years devoted a sheet of paper to the writing of their sermons." 
It does not follow from this that sermons should smell of the lamp. 
Artis eBt artem celare. 

The internal process of preparing the sermon must never be al- 
lowed to appear in the delivery. The sermon, even The8ermonto 
though a written one, must always be mentally con- be mentally 
structed with a view to its being spoken, and not as if 00Mtnlcted - 

1 The popularizing of preaching web never more strongly urged than at a time when 
the true Christian life of the people had been wholly lost sight of. The best discus- 
sion of unction, is given by Vine*, in his Pastoral Theology, pp. 214, 215. 
34 
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it were an article to be read. 1 It must lie in the mind as a speech, 
and be continually upon our tongues; the imagination must always 
picture lis, as was always Guthrie's method, as standing in the pul- 
pit with the open Bible before us, and the congregation assembled 
iu our presence. Only thus shall we be able to retain sufficient 
freshness of mind to prevent the sermon from becoming stale in the 
process of protracted preparation, and to cause it to be constantly 
new and fresh while we meditate upon it, so that the time of deliv- 
ery may become the real natal hour of the sermon, and the hearer 
may be impressed that it comes freely and directly from the heart 
at that moment. It is self-evident that a sermon which must be 
read, as a whole, can produce no such effect. Rosenkranz says: 
" The unfortunate habit, begun in early life, of relying upon read- 
ing and writing, and the fact that people have not been sufficiently 
accustomed to think, form the reason why free speech, which can 
only arise from an assured state of the mind, is kept down, espe- 
cially in the case of persons of liberal culture." But a school-boy-like 
and poorly memorized sermon, and also one that is so completely 
extemporized that the pangs of labour under which the speaker 
brings forth his thoughts may be observed, will produce a painful, 
and, even if joined with much facility of speech, a repulsive im- 
pression. 

As a final direction, it must be observed that the various opera- 
tions of invention, arrangement, and elaboration are not to be sepa- 
rately employed in a mechanical way, but each must be made to ex- 
ert a determining, supplementing, and correcting influence over the 
others, if the sermon is to retain its vital colouring. The entire sermon 
must already be present in the moment of mental composition, as the 
plant exists in the germ. It is simply to be resolved before the mind 
into its elements, and be precipitated and clarified, as in some chemical 
process. The arrangement often leads to a more exact fixing of the 
theme, and the elaboration reacts upon the disposition, while the 
written word cannot be corrected until the spoken word has been 
heard. A sermon may be excellent in point of style, and yet read 
by the preacher to himself to better advantage than it can be heard 
by a congregation. It is, therefore, necessary that the preacher 
Possible effect should not only think himself into the sermon, but also 
te^tuSecTby ta ^ e a w ' fte est i mate of the effect it will produce upon 
the preacher, the ear. Often the repeating of the sermon aloud, or 
at any rate its imaginary delivery in thought, instead of merely 

1 Gossner remarks that the Holy Ghost at Pentecost distributed tongues of fire, bat 
not pens for writing. BengeFs motto was, " Think much, and write little ; " and yet 
he conscientiously wrote down at least the plan. 
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thinking it over, will be very beneficial. Bishop Burnet was accus- 
tomed, when riding or walking, to speak upon a given text in a loud 
tone of voice, and without any preparation, by which practice he 
attained to such readiness that he became able to speak appropri- 
ately upon any subject without much previous thought. The sermon 
should be transfigured and spiritualized to its very centre down to the 
moment of delivery, in which it is thrown off as a ripened fruit from 
the mind of the preacher. If a sermon be delivered a second time, 
or many times, it should be improved for every new delivery. Thus 
only can there come the joy of creating with each repetition. To 
ride an old sermon to death is a sad business. " Dissatisfaction 
with old sermons," says Palmer, "should continue while life re- 
mains." Augustine was always dissatisfied with his sermons after 
they had been delivered. When shall the immorality of presenting 
in numberless churches a fossil sermon that has once, like a part in 
a play, been committed to memory, come to an end? 

The rules with reference to delivery are generally of a negative 
character. Harms fancifully comprehends the whole under the 
three L's, " langsam, laut, lieblich " — slow, loud, pleasant. Canon 
Kingsley said: "Keep sacredly to the habit of breathing at every 
stop. Read and speak slow; and take care of the consonants, and 
the vowels will take care of themselves." l Upon the subject of 
gestures especially, in which much depends upon the 
speaker's individuality, it is possible only to indicate 
precautions of the most general kind. Much depends upon the 
theme. The gesture should be the outgrowth of the thought and 
feeling. It is only effective when unconscious, like the breathing of 
a child. Be sure the gesticulation is imperfect, unnatural, if the 
speaker can remember afterward what it was. Herder had no ges- 
ticulation, and Schleiermacher next to none. The elder Edwards 
had almost none, even in his most overpowering discourses. The 
young preacher should guard against imitating some favourite ges- 
ticulator. Some use the mirror as a help in preparation. But a 
faithful friend, who directs attention upon our mistakes of emphasis 
and our faulty gestures, is the best kind of mirror within reach. 
Goethe's words, in Faust, will cover all our remaining ground: 

If (eeling does not prompt, in vain you strive ; 

If from the soul the language does not come, 

By its own impulse, to impel the hearts 

Of hearers, with communicated power, 

In vain you strive — in vain you study earnestly. 

1 Letters and Memoirs of the Life of Charles Kingsley, p. 384. The entire letter 
addressed to Miss — — is on Stammering, but will apply well to pulpit elocution. 
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Toil on forever; piece together fragments; 

Cook up your broken scraps of sentences, 

And blow, with puffing breath, a struggling light, 

Glimmering confusedly now, now cold in ashes; 

Startle the schoolboys with your metaphors; 

And if such food may suit your appetite, 

Win the vain wonder of applauding children! 

But never look to win the hearts of men, 

And mould the souls of many into one. 

By words which come seductive from the heart! 

Be honest, if you would be eloquent; 

Be not a chiming fool with cap and bells ; 

Reason and genuine feeling want no arts 

Of utterance — ask no toil of elocution ; 

And when you are in earnest, do you need 

A search for words ? 0, these fine holiday phrases, 

In which you robe your worn-out commonplaces, 

These scraps of paper which you crimp and curl, 

And twist into a thousand idle shapes, 

These filigree ornaments, are good for nothing, 

Cost time and pains, please few, impose on no one; 

Are unrefreshing, as the wind that whistles, 

In autumn, 'mong the dry and wrinkled leaves. 



SECTION XVI. 
THE METHOD OF HOMILETIC8. 

Exercises which afford a preparation for preaching are: (1) The 
Preparattonsfor cultivation and quickening of the practical faculty in 
the pulpit. tne general study of the Bible; (2) The preserving of 

particular thoughts in writing, which contain the germs of future 
themes; (3) Practice in delivery. Constant and devotional listening 
to sermons in the services of the Church, and also the reading of 
homiletical productions, whether old or new, aid greatly in the form- 
ing of the future pulpit speaker. 

Exegesis should not be studied alone with a view to the pulpit 
But practical exegesis should, nevertheless, always be enjoined with 
critical. The person who studies the Scriptures as a preacher 
should must often be struck by their flashes of light even when 
engaged upon the driest subjects. Such flashes indicate fruitful 
seasons. Every preacher should keep a notebook, upon which to 
enter the seedthonghts gained from the Scriptures, together with 
brief hints with regard to disposition and elaboration. In all his 
walks and most leisurely moments his eye should be on his pulpit 
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The most useful scrapbooks for preachers are those which each 
man compiles for himself. Exegesis in preaching can- ^ . Jt al- 
not be conducted on the same plan as surgical' prac- ways before 
tice upon a skeleton. It is a skeleton, indeed, when a the mlnd * 
student is required to preach in the presence of his fellow students 
and a faculty of theologians, who are to personate the absent con- 
gregation. We suppose there is necessity for this in theological 
seminaries, but no student is expected to do full justice to himself 
under such circumstances. Young Rothe, in his student days, 
wrote this to his father: " Frankly stated, it appears to me that 
an experiment of this kind is a questionable matter. It is surely 
a repulsive thought that a Christian congregation should sit like 
a sort of wig-block upon which a young bungler is to try his 
sermon; and yet in another direction such an experiment can, in 
view of the entire nature of the sermon, be undertaken nowhere 
but in the congregation, and it must, therefore, be carried through 
in that way." A sermon may be read, or reoited, or gone through 
somehow, before an audience of critics, but it cannot be delivered 
in the highest sense. Might it be proper in like manner to pray 
by way of test ? or to exhort, or to censure or comf ort, all by way 
of practice ? 

But there ought to be practice in delivery ? Yes, and the more 
the better, provided it is rightly done. The school should aim to 
promote this end, and do this work. Student associations for prac- 
tice in speaking will also render valuable aid. But when it is re- 
quired that a sermon should be preached by way of practice— and 
this should come to pass in the last year of the course — let it be 
undertaken with the help of God, and with full allowances for all 
the disadvantages of the hour. 

Many preachers attempt to display the whole of their theology in 
their first sermon; many others endeavour to concen- Defect* of nnt 
trate in it all the feeling of their hearts. A wise re- «rmons. 
straint is highly needed at this point. Persons who have not yet 
passed beyond the period of theological conflict should beware of 
troubling the congregation with their doubts, or with the questions 
of the schools in general. Let them select themes which they are 
able to discuss, which have become transparent and concrete to 
their minds, and which they are competent to manage. Herder's 
paternal counsel has a general application here: "O friend, friend, 
do not hasten into the pulpit while too young or too thoughtless. 
You are not without other exercises which, though conducted in 
private, will forward you further on your way. If you insist on 
preaching, at least clothe yourself in modesty from head to foot. 
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Nothing is more attractive in a youthful speaker, and especially a 
pulpit speaker, than this." 

Many, however, are restrained from entering the pulpit by exces- 
Timidity no 8 * ve ^ m ^ity, and by the fear of breaking down. Such 
ground for di»- difficulties, which have their origin as frequently in self- 
oouragement. .^ ^^ e as in a really sacred awe respecting the char- 
acter of the office, can only be overcome in a moral way. The true 
irafiprjoia is a gift of grace. The best young preachers, however, 
have always been most alarmed. Pliny says: "Quod M. Cicero de 
stilo, ego de metu sentio. Timor est emendator acerrimus. Hoc 
ipsum, quod nos recitaturos cogitamus, emendat; quod auditorium 
ingredimus, emendat; quod pollemus, horrescimus, circumspicimus, 
emendat." Luther preached his first sermon in the convent of the 
Augustine monks before venturing to present himself before the 
public. Spener says that when he entered the pulpit for the first 
time he felt as though he were being led to the place of execution. 
Moeves testifies that he trembled far more while preaching his first 
sermon than when listening to the thunder of his first battle. 

Criticism may follow the sermon of the young preacher, but it 
should not be allowed to intimidate him beforehand. It is, more- 
over, a fact that he only is able to feel and hear himself into the 
real spirit of a sermon who gladly and frequently listens to the ser- 
mons of other men. One of the faults of our surfeited age consists 
in its unwillingness to hear other than distinguished orators. Some- 
Every sermon thing may be learned from every sermon, even though 
» lesson. it b e a p 0or one# g ut there is no objection to our be- 

coming acquainted with what is best and most perfect whenever 
opportunity is afforded. In this direction the rich sermon litera- 
ture of our English theology is of great assistance. The reading of 
a sermon is not, of course, equivalent to hearing it, but it possesses 
advantages of its own. Criticism may be applied with much less 
restraint in this case than when listening during the hour of wor- 
ship in the church. The reading of sermons should be elevated into 
a study to a much greater extent than is actually the case. Artists 
are directed to examine works of art, and poets are obliged to read 
the works of other poets. Why should not a similar rule apply to 
sermons? To construct anew a sermon that has been read by a 
master in the pulpit, and to search out its effective points, penetrate 
into the mystery of its profound connexion with the Christian life, 
and compare its method with that of another, constitutes a valuable 
exercise for young ministers of the Gospel, and one upon which 
teachers of homiletics should lay greater stress. Such critical read- 
ings, moreover, afford the surest defence against the danger of 
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slavishly imitating so-called w Bermon skeletons," in which undertak- 
ing it generally happens that the imitators copy precisely their faults 
and excesses. Better study a great sermon than any skeleton* But 
do not steal either, or from either. 



SECTION XVII. 
THE HISTORY OF HOMILETIC8. 

I. History of the Christian Sermon. 

Bchuler, Gesch. der Yeritnderungen des Geschmacks 1m Predion, Halle, * 798-04, 8 vols. ; and 
ibid., Beitrttge zur Gesch. d. Yerftnd. des Geschmacks lm Predigen, Halle, 1700; Ammon, 
Gesch. d. Homlletik, etc., GOttinjren, 1804, Part I. (the first period from Huss to Luther, with 
historical Introduction to the history of bomlletlcs, from the rise of Christianity down to the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century) ; Schmidt, Kurzer Abriss d. Gesch. d. gelstl. Beredsamkelt u. 
Homlletik, Jena, 1700; Schuderoff, Vers, einer Krltik d. Homiletlk, Gotha, 1707; Lenta, Gesch. 
d. chrlstl. Homlletik, Brunsw., 1830 ; Paniel, Pragm. Gesch. d. chrlstl. Beredsamkelt u. d. Hoai- 
iletik, Leips., 1830 ; Schenck, Gesch. d. deutsch-Protest. Kanzelberedsamkelt von Luther bis auf 
d. neuesten Zelten, Bert., 1*11 ; Doering, Die deutschen Kanzelredner des 18ten u. lOten Jahr- 
hunderts, Neustadt a. d. Oder, 1800 ; Leopold, Predigtamt lm Urchristenthum, etc., Lttnoburg, 
1846; Marbach, Gesch. d. doutschen Predict vor Luther, Berl., 1873; Beste, Die bedeutendsten 
Kanzelredner d. altera Lutherlschen Klrche, von Luther bis Spener (2 vols.), Leips., 1866-08 : Al. 
Yinet, Hlstoire dc la predication parml lea R&ormes de France au dix septieme siecle, Paris, 
1630, Sack, Gesch. d. Predigt in d. deutschen evangel. Klrche, Heidelberg, 1866; Schmidt, 
Gescb. d. Predigt 1. d. evangel. Klrche Deutschlands von Luther bis Spener, etc., Gotha, 1872. 

For English and American bibliography, see below. 

The earliest preaching was a Krj^vyfjxi, a declaration, a heralding, 
and the formal homily was not developed until a sys- The early hom- 
tem of Christian worship had been constructed, although mes - 
it did not entirely supersede free discourse even then. Either hom- 
ilies or free discourses were handed down by Origen, Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Eusebius of Emisa, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Athanasius, 
Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzen, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Ephraem Syrus, Macarius, Amphilo-jhius, and John 
Chrysostom. These were not always free from the influence of the 
ancient rhetoric learned from heathen schools. In the Latin Church 
the discourses of Zeno of Verona, Ambrose, Gaudentius, Augustine, 
Leo L, and others, are worthv of note. 

Preaching declined in the Middle Ages. In the Greek Church 
John of Damascus and Photius delivered addresses in Media vai 
honour of the Virgin Mary and of images; but the preaching. 
Trullan Council (692) had already directed the clergy to make use 
of old and approved homilies. In the Western Church recourse 
was likewise had at first to collections, postils, i. e., post ilia scil. 
verba Domini sive Scripturae Sacrae, the earliest of which were 
undertaken by Paul Warnefried and Alcuin, and followed by the 
similar collections of Raban Maur, Haymo of Halberstadt, and 
others. These collections were designed to serve as models for 
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imitation in the vernacular. But this design was gradually laid aside 
as the growth of the hierarchy and of externality in the worship 
became more pronounced. The power of Christian oratory was 
henceforth less apparent in the church than in the open air, frequent- 
ly in the public streets. The preaching in convents was conducted 
in the Latin language. St. Bernard (Doctor mellifluus), and also 
the great scholastic Thomas Aquinas, attained to special eminence in 
this regard. The Begging Friars, from the thirteenth century, gave 
a new impetus to preaching. According to the historians, Bcrtholdt 
of Regensburg (died 1272), a Franciscan monk, preached to sixty 
thousand people. 

Among the Mystics special importance attaches to Master Eckart, 
The Mystic Heinrich Suso, and particularly to John Tauler. John 
preachere. Melicz, the forerunner of Huss, and the latter reformer 
himself, likewise brought a beneficial influence to bear upon the 
work of preaching. Chancellor Gerson preached in both Latin and 
French, and the great Florentine, Girolamo Savonarola, was espe- 
cially powerful of speech. The fifteenth century brought with it 
some strange contrasts, the comical being closely connected with 
the serious. This reflection will serve to explain the burlesque 
mode of preaching followed by Gabriel Barletta, Olivier Maillard, 
Michael Menot, and, to some extent, by the excellent Geiler of 
Kaisersberg. The Brothers of the Common Life, on the other 
hand, contributed toward the promotion of Protestant preaching. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century, however, was pre- 
eminently a regeneration of the Christian sermon as based on the 
Preaching by word of God, Luther himself being distinguished above 
the Reformers. a u others, although Zwingli does not need, upon the 
whole, to take a much lower place. The personal traits and situa- 
tion of these men were very different. Calvin was also peculiar, 
and most of the remaining reformers, as CEcolampadius, Bullinger, 
and Haller, were good preachers. The time, however, when men 
attained to eminence in such labours soon came to an end. Luther's 
"postils" were followed by others, of which still others availed 
themselves with more or less benefit. Of writers of postils we may 
mention Anton Corvinus, Brentz, Avenarius (Habermann), Chem- 
nitz, Osiander (Peasant Postils), Matthesius (Mountain Postils), 
and Dietrich (Children's and Home Postils). 

Much insipidity prevailed at the close of the sixteenth century 
and during the seventeenth, and it was especially common to intro- 
duce disputes into the pulpit, and to chastisp heretics. But worthy 
and edifying preachers were not wanting, of whom we name espe- 
cially Arndt (died 1627), the author of the treatise on True Chris- 
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tianity, Herberger (died 1627), Andrea, and others. The structure 
of the sermon was now subjected to critical treatment, and all 
manner of artificial divisions were introduced; for example, the 
five different usus: (1) didascalicus; (2) elenchticus; (3) paracleticus; 
(4) epanorthoticus; (5) paedenticus. In the end there were, literally, 
a hundred different methods, and all imaginable fancies Fanciful divis- 
with regard to theme, exordium, and division. The lon8 - 
want of taste reached its culmination — not, however, in a pedantic 
form so much as in a mere disposition to drift — in the Roman 
Catholic Church of Germany, in the person of the eccentric preacher, 
Ulric Megerle (Abraham de St. Clara, court preacher at Vienna, 
died 1709), who displayed many excellent qualities, but carried the 
effort to popularize his sermons to the extreme of triviality, and in- 
dulged his scurrilous method until his name became proverbial. 

A very different state of things existed in France, where both 
the Reformed and the Catholic Churches were served by the most 
celebrated of their pulpit orators at this time. We may mention, 
of those belonging to the former Church, Mestrezal The French 
(died 1657), du Bosc (died 1692), Claude (died 1687), p^p"- 
and especially Saurin, who preached at the Hague, and died 1730. 
Of Roman Catholic preachers we may name: Mascaron (died 1703), 
and pre-eminently, F16chier (died 1710), Bossuet (died 1704), Bour- 
daloue (died 1710), and Massillon. The fame of these preachers is 
based upon their classic style, Chrysostom being their model, more 
than upon the depth and consistency of their Christian sentiments. 
Fenelon (died 1715), on the other hand, was distinguished for his 
fervour. After the Huguenots, expelled under Louis XIV., had 
settled in Germany, the French style, as represented in Ancillon, 
Abadie, Jacquelot, Lenfant, and especially in Saurin, came to be 
regarded as a model also in that country. To this must be added 
the English model, found in the perspicuous and moderate Tillot- 
son, who died 1694. 

The preaching now became more mild in its doctrinal character, 
and gave greater attention to moral questions, besides making use 
of greater elegancies of style, its leading representatives being 
found in the Swiss preachers, Osterwald and Werenfels. The piet- 
ism of Spener and Francke led, in Germany, to a re- sermons of the 
newed recognition of the profound conditions upon «•*«■. 
which the life of the Christian sermon depends. But it was im- 
possible that its influence should conduce to give it an artistic form. 
Spener's style was heavy. Wolfianism, too, was not favourable to 
the easy movement of discourse. The mania for definition and 
demonstration became highly ridiculous, in many instances of even 
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this kind of labour. Rambach (died 1735) represents, in Germany, 
the transition from the pietistic to the philosophical method fol- 
lowed by Reinbeck, who died in 1741. Modern pulpit oratory, in 
that country, had its origin with Mosheim (died 1755), who was 
termed the German Bourdaloue, and whose model was Tiilotson. 
He was followed by Cramer (died 1788), the elder and the younger 
Sack, Jerusalem, Spalding, Zollikofer, Resewitz, Teller, Bartels, 
and others. The reflective and moralizing elements constituted the 
predominant quality in most works emanating from these, in some 
instances, very celebrated preachers. They also gave increasing 
expression to the utilitarian theory. Under such influence sermons 
came to be degraded not only into dry disquisitions upon morality, 
but even into popular lectures on agriculture, hygiene, and simi- 
larly inferior topics. The more strictly evangelical method was not 
left without representatives, however, who continually asserted its 
claims in the face of such aberrations. In Wttrtemberg, Rieger 
(died 1743) was considered a model, and in Prussia the "divine 
orator " Willamovius became an ideal for the imitation of Herder. 

Herder and Lavater apprehended the task of sacred oratory anew, 
Herder and an <* came into decided contrast, not only with the more 
La?ater. strictly evangelical, but also with the rationalistic, method 
of preaching, which had its origin in Kantianism, and whose repre- 
sentatives appear in the persons of Loffler (died 1816) and others. 
Both Herder and Lavater were rather guided by their own genius 
than by the methods of any school. Reinhard (died 1812) became 
the founder of such a school, and the representative of a strictly 
logical method. His sermons, collected in thirty-five volumes 
(1793-1813), were long regarded as models. They were charac- 
terized by richness of thought, especially upon moral questions, 
clearness and definiteness of expression, force and dignity of style. 
Their deficiencies are, a farfetched and indirect treatment of the 
text, and, coupled with a degree of religious warmth, a certain 
dryness and prosaic rationalism. The method of Zollikofer and 
Reinhard found supporters among both rationalists and supranatu- 
ralists, and, in fact, occupies a theological position in which the con- 
trast between their different principles has not yet been thoroughly 
overcome. 

The more eminent preachers who, while retaining more or less of 
personal freedom and individuality, followed in the track of these 
earlier models, were Marezoll, Ribbeck, Hanstein, Ehrenberg, Ey- 
lert, Kief eker, Amraon, Bretschneider, Tzschirner, Schuderoff, Rdhr, 
Zimmermann, Schmalz, Bockel, Alt, the Strasburgers Hafrner and 
Blessig, the Swiss Muslin, Stolz, Hafeie, Heer, Fasi, and others. 
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The oratory of many of these men attained to a higher elevation 
than that of their models. 

Schleiermacher (died 1834) introduced a new life into the method 
of preaching/ as, indeed, he did into theology gener- 
ally. The prevalent moralizing method predominates 
in his earlier sermons, the First Collection. But the specifically 
Christian element comes into greater prominence in his later efforts, 
though in the manner which was peculiar to himself. His dialectic 
method has been frequently imitated to the injury of his followers. 
His sermons deserve rather to be studied than imitated. The ser- 
mons of Claus Harms, of Kiel — Sermons and United Postils — are 
constructed with a larger recognition of the condition and needs of 
the people, and are genuine models of Christian addresses in popu- 
lar form, although it is necessary to distinguish between 
the earlier (1808-11) and the later (1824-27). Harms claUflHarm8 - 
concedes that " much rationalistic sin still attaches " to the former. 
But this cannot be said of the latter class, or of his " Christological 
Sermons" (1821), since the controversy that called forth his Theses 
gave to Harms a place among the most advanced defenders of Lu- 
theran orthodoxy. It is also necessary to separate between an earlier 
and a later period in the case of Draseke, whose affectation of orig- 
inality often destroys the profound impression otherwise produced, 
although a noble enthusiasm, akin to that of Herder, exhales from 
his sermons. 

Originality, carried to the verge of extravagance, and sometimes 
of insipidity, attains its highest point in the sermons of F. A. 
Krummacher. Theremin's sermons are characterized by great rhe- 
torical talent and perfection of style. It may be stated, as a general 
fact, that the renewed infusion of life into theology restored life 
and individuality to preaching as well. A long list of names might 
be furnished of persons who are distinguished by logical keenness, 
or depth of thought, by intensity or elevation of feeling, or by the 
power of evangelical conviction and the fire of a newly awakened 
zeal, which, in some instances, assumes forms of every variety and 
with every degree of colour. It will be sufficient to recall the 
names of the more or less venerated persons without dwelling upon 
the different tendencies they represent — for example, Menken, 

1 Schweizer, Schleiermacher's Wirksamkeit als Prediger, Halle, 1834; Rhenius, 
Magdeb., 1837; Rienacker, in Stud. u. Kril, 1831, No. 2, pp. 240-54; Sack, ibid., 
pp. 350-86 ; Liicke, Erinnerungen an Schleiermacher, ibid., 1834, No. 8, p. 745, aqq. ; 
concerning Schleiermacher's political sermons, see Wehrenpfening in the Prot. Kirchen- 
Zeitung for September, 1859; Baur, Schleiermacher als Prediger in d. Zeit Ton 
Deutschland's Erniedrigung und Erhebung, Leips., 1871. 
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Emmerich, Hossbach, Jonas, Sydow, de Wette, AL Schweiser, Grfln- 
eisen, Tholuck, Nitzsch, Strauss, Harless, Jul. MtLller, Tob. Beck, 
Arndt, the two Hofaekers, Krummacher, Ahlfeld, Schenkel, Rust, 
Palmer, Ehrenfeuchter, Ebrard, Steinmeyer,* Conrad, Gerock, Hoflf- 
mann, Kohlbrugge, Sander, Mallet, Bernet, Btlchsel, Kogel, Harms 
(of Hermannsburg), Langbein, Petri, Mullensiefen, Kapff, Bey- 
schlug, Rothe, Brttckner, Kahnis, W. Baur, and others. 

Modern rationalism is represented, though with various modifica- 
tions, by Schwarz of Gotha, H. Lang of Zurich, and Hausrath of 
Carlsruhe. 

The sermons of the French pulpit orators, Adolph Monod, Alex- 
ander Vinet, Grandpierre, Bersier, and PressensS, and, as represent- 
ing freethinking tendencies, Colani, Coquerel, father and son, 
deserve to be studied. 

Among Roman Catholics, in addition to those already mentioned, 
the names of Sailer, Mutschelle, Boos, Brand, FSrster, and K&lin 
deserve to be noted. Werner, of Vienna; Lacordaire; Father 
Hyacinthe, now practically separated in all but name from the 
Romish Church, and bearing the name of Loyson; Ventura* of 
Rome, Gavazzi, and the preachers of Protestant doctrines in Italy, 
have each, in his day, arrested attention. 

For the American and the Englishman their models must be the 
successful preachers in the English language. In modern times 
none have equalled the masters in English theology as the makers 
of sermons. In the earlier English period may be mentioned Far- 
indon, Atterbury, South, Tillotson, Charnock, Baxter, Hall, Taylor, 
Beveridge, and Howe,. while in the more recent we may mention the 
Wesleys, Whitefield, Heber, Simeon, Robert Hall, Robertson, 
Spurgeon, Punshon, Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Farrar, and Liddon. 

II. History of the Theory of Preaching. 

Christ preached with authority, and not as the scribes. The 
apostles proclaimed in Christ's stead, " Be ye reconciled to God." 
No human instruction was needed for their guidance; the Spirit 
taught them what they ought to say. " It is, therefore," as Beyer 
says, " a leading duty of theological science to thoroughly deter- 
mine the nature of apostolic preaching in order to provide a stand- 
ard for Christian preaching in general." After the Church had 
been founded, however, and conditions of human arrangement had 
Art of preach- been introduced, the art of preaching was developed 
SLiog^BcS- ky the side of theological science. Origen laid down 
enoe. the proposition, and secured its recognition, that the 

didactic sermon is a work of art. The teachers of Christianity, 
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« 

moreover, were generally the pupils of heathen rhetoricians, such 
as Libanius and Themistius, and the theory was accordingly devel- 
oped on the ground of. the old time rhetoric, much in the same way 
as the ancient Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies were at first 
applied to the science of Christian theology. Augustine, starting^ 
with the recognition of the authority of rhetoric, gave instructions 
respecting the proper mode of presenting the doctrines contained 

in the Scriptures. In his Christian Doctrine he called 

. . , ., Augustine. 

attention to invention and expression in the sermon, 

and followed Cicero in many respects, though with an intelligent 
apprehension of the real task of Christian oratory. He was suc- 
ceeded by Cassiodorus, Isidore of Seville, and Raban Maur, in the 
latter's Clerical Institutes. Alanus, of the Island (died 1203), wrote 
a Summary of the Preacher's Art, and Humbert the Roman, a 
Dominican (died 1277), wrote on the Learning of Speakers. The 
homiletical views of Thomas Aquinas were collected from the writ- 
ings of himself and others under the title of Treatise for Preachers, 
upon which followed Leonard of Udine's (died 1470) Tractate on 
the Fundamentals for Preachers (Ulm, 1478), and Nicholas Bari- 
anus of Milan's Sixty-Seven Questions on the Matter of Preaching, 
which appeared in Boulogne in 1511. 

Reuchlin published a work upon the same subject, bearing the 
title of Book of Treasures in the Preacher's Art (Pforzheim, 1504). 
The Curate's Manual of the pastor Surgant of Basle, which imme- 
diately preceded the Reformation, and discussed the method of 
preaching in its details, is especially deserving of mention. 

Luther was more practical than theoretical in everything, and 
we obtain only scattered hints from his works, the most valuable 
of which,' in this respect, is Table Talk. This was collected for the 
first time by Porta, pastor at Eisleben, toward the close of the six- 
teenth century, and subsequently by Walch. Luther made the dis- 
criminating demand that the preacher should be both a dialectician 
and a rhetorician, but he also recommended that such Luther and 
a mode of preaching be adopted as would edify even Meiancbthon. 
servants. In 1519 Melanchthon published his Rhetoric, and in 1535 
he wrote his Office of Speakers. The Ecclesiastes of Erasmus was 
also extensively used. Directions for the art of preaching were 
given, among Protestants, by Hyperius, on the Function of Sacred 
Assemblies, or the Popular Interpretation of the Scriptures (1553); 
by Weller, a pupil of Luther, on the Mode and Reason of Address 
(Norimb., 1562) ; by Hemming, a pupil of Melanchthon, on Pastoral 
Instruction, and How the Flock of Christ should be Fed with Sound 
Doctrine; by Osiander, on the Reason of Address (Tub., 1582); by 
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Andrea, on the Method of Address (Tub., 1596); and by Panera- 
tius (1571). We find similar directions in The Speaker, by Reb- 
han (1623), and the works of Hunnius, Halsemann, Schienpner, 
Forster, the elder Carpzov, and Zalansky, the Lutheran pastor at 
Prague ; Muller, in his Ecclesiastical Orator (Rostock, 1670, 4to), 
Baier, a pupil of Arndt, in his Compendium of Homiletical Theol- 
ogy (1677), and Leyser, in his Course of Homiletics (Viteb., 1701). 

Among Reformed theologians we may mention Gaussen, on the 
Reformed writ- Reason of Address (1678), and the Hollanders van Til 
era - (died 1713), Vitringa (died 1722), and Hollenbeck, in 

the latter's Best Kind of Address (1668; 2d ed., 1770). We may 
also recall Fordyce, an Englishman, who wrote on the Art of Preach- 
ing (1745). 

After Spener had, in Pious Desires, directed attention toward a 
truly awakening and edifying mode of preaching, his exposition 
speedily led to the publishing of textbooks written in harmony 
with his views, which, in their turn, called forth the opposition of 
the old-school writers. Thus Loscher wrote his Homiletical Brev- 
iary (Viteb., 1720) in reply to Lange's Sacred Oratory (Francof., 
1707). There was also a supply of insipid guides to flowery preach- 
ing, an example of which is furnished in the Elegancies or Flowers 
of Orations, written by Christian Weiss, rector at Zittau, whom 
others followed in a similar direction. Hallbauer, of Jena, on the 
other hand, became noteworthy at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century by the writing of his Necessary Instruction in Wisdom in 
Thewoiflan Edifying Preaching. The Woman school produced 
8ChooL Rambach, who wrote the Elucidation on Homiletic 

Precepts (Giessen, 1736), Reinbeck, the author of the Outline of a 
Method of Edifying Preaching, and Baumgarten, the author of Direc- 
tions on Edifying Preaching (Frankf., 1752). This school carried 
the mania for definitions in the pulpit to an extreme, and was op- 
posed by G. F. Meier of Halle, himself a Wolfian, in his Thoughts 
by a Philosophical Preacher (1762). Teller (1741), Kortholdt (1748), 
Simonetti (1754), FSrtsch (1757), and others, issued additional 
works in this department about the middle of the century. The 
theories of Mosheim, in his Advice on Edifying Preaching (1771); 
of Teller, in his Outlines of Homiletical Lectures (Helmstedt, 1763); 
of Gruner (Halle, 1763); Bahrdt (1773); Steinbart (2d ed., Zulli- 
chau, 1784); Marezoll, On the Destination of the Preacher (Leips., 
1793); Schmidt, Guide for Popular Pulpit Oratory (3 vols., Jena, 
1795-1800); Thym (Halle, 1800), and Thiess (1801)* all bear the 
stamp, in various degrees, of this same tendency with regard to 
preaching. 
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This, too, was the period to produce the largest number of jour- 
nals, magazines, archies, sketches of sermons, and the like. " For," 
as Palmer observes, "no mercantile house has sent out into the 
world a larger number of commercial travelers, intended to traffic 
with the article * sketches of sermons,' than has the firm * Rational- 
ism & Co.' " l The conclusion of the old, and more especially rhet- 
orical, theory, is formed by the work of Schott, the scientific com- 
plement to Reinhard, which, in its own way, is not without value. 

Theremin directed attention more especially to the inward source 
whence oratory has its rise, and a majority of the works, mentioned 
below, of recent times, have likewise treated homiletics in connexion 
with the ideas respecting the nature of religion, Christianity, the 
Church and its worship, as they have been brought out by philosophy 
and recent theology, and also in relation with the religious concep- 
tions of art. The first among Roman Catholics, subsequent to the 
Reformation, to construct an Ecclesiastical Rhetoric, was Valerius of 
Verona (1574). He was followed by Alexander (1701); Gisbert, in 
Roman Catho- h* s Idea and Practice of Christian Eloquence (1728); 
lie writers. Fenelon, in his Dialogues on Eloquence in General, and 
that of the Pulpit in Particular (1788); and Maury, in his Principles 
of Pulpit and Forensic Eloquence (1789). Of German Roman 
Catholics, those deserving of mention are Ignatius Wurz (1769, 
2 vols.), Rudolf Graser (died 1787), Brand, and Zarbl. 

THE LITERATURE OF HOMILETICS. 

GERMAN AND FRENCH. 

* A. H» Schott, Entwurf einer Theorie der Beredsamkeit. Lpz., 1807. 
Theorie der Beredsamkeit, mit besonderer Anwendung auf die geistl. Beredsam- 
keit. Lpz., 1816-28. 
F. Amnion, Handbuch der Anleitung zur Kanzelberedsamkeit. Gott, 1799. 
J. A. H. Tittmann, Lehrbuch der Homiletik. 2d ed. Lpz., 1824. 
Ph. Marheineke, Grundlegung der Homiletik. Hamb., 1811. 
J. Ch. W. Dahl, Lehrbuch der Homiletik. Lpz. and Rostock, 1811. 

F. Theremin, Die Beredsamkeit eine Tugend, oder Grundlinien einer systematischen 

Rhetorik. 2d ed., 1887. Amer. ed. by Shedd. N. Y., 1850. 

G. Ph. Ch. Kaiser, Entwurf eines Systems der geistlichen Rhetorik. Erl., 1817. 

J. G. Grotesend, Ansichten, Gedanken und Erfahrungen liber die geistl. Beredsam 

keit Hannov., 1824. 
J. J. Cheneviere, Observations sot l'&oquence de la chaire. Geneve, 1884. 
A. G. Schmidt, Die Homilie, eine besondere geistliche Redegattung, in ihrem ganzer 

Umfange dargestellt. Halle, 1827. 
W. H. van Hengel, Institutio oratoris sacri. Lugd. Batav., 1829. 
G. A. F. Sickel, Grundriss der christl. Halieutik. Lpz., 1829. 
R. Stier, Kurzer Grundriss einer bibl. Keryktik, oder Anweisung durch das Wort Gotter 

sich zur Predigtkunst zu bilden. Halle, 1880. 

x jHomiletlk, p. 88. 
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f J. Brand, Handbuch der geiatl. Beredsamkeit. New ed. Const., 1850. 2 toIs. 

f J. B. Zarbl, Handbuch der Katholischen Homlletik. Landshut, 1838. 

J. K. W. Alt, Kurze Anleitung zur kirchl. Beredsamkeit. Lpz., 1840. 

*Ch. Palmer, Evangel. Homiletik. Stuttg., 1842. 6th ed., ibid., 1867. 

*A1. Schweizer, Homiletik der evang. -protest. Kirche, systematisch dargesteUt. Lpz.. 

1848. 
Gust. Baur, Grundzuge der Homiletik. Giessen, 1848. 
f J. Lutz, Handbuch der Kathol. Kanzelberedsamkeit. Tub., 1851. 

A. Vinet, Homiletique ou theorie de la predication. Par., 1853. Amer. ed. by Skin- 
ner. N. Y., 2d ed., 1855. 

* J. H. F. Beyer, Das Weaen der christlichen Predigt nach Norm und Urbild der apos- 
tolischen Predigt. Gotha, 1861. 

English and American Literature. 
Lyman Abbott* A Layman's Story. N. Y., 1878. 
J. W. Alexander, Thoughts on Preaching. N. Y., 1867. 

John A. Broadus, A Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. Phila-, 
1870. 

B. L. Dabney, Sacred Rhetoric. Richmond, 1866. 
Daniel P. Kidder, A Treatise on Homiletics. N. Y., 1864. 
Austin Phelps, The Theory of Preaching. N. Y., 1881. 
Ministerial Culture. Andover, 1868. 

Henry J. Ripley, Sacred Rhetoric Boston, 1849. 

W. G. T. Shedd, Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. N. Y., 1867. 

Abel Stevens, Essays on the Preaching Required by the Times. N. Y., 1856. 

R. S. Storrs, Conditions of Success in Preaching without Notes. N. Y., 1875. 

J. B. Sumner, On Apostolic Preaching and Ministerial Duty. N. Y., 1846. 

L. T. Townsend, The Sword and Garment, N. Y., 1871. 

C. Wordsworth, Outlines of the Christian Ministry. Lond., 1872. 

Yale Lectures on Preaching, by Various Authors, on the Sage Foundation, beginning 
1872. 
For further literature, see Hurst's Bibliotheca Theologica, p. 804, if. 

SECTION xvm. 

PA8TORAL THEOLOGY (iN THE LIMITED MEANING OF THE TERM). 
American Presbyterian Review, Vol. Ill, 888. 

While Liturgies and Homiletics are concerned with the functions 
Objects of pas- of the clergyman in the sphere of public worship, Pas- 
toral Theology. tora j Theology in its limited meaning has to do with 
the direction of the life of the Christian society and of individu- 
als, or, in other words, with pastoral care and the cure of souls. 
Here, again, it is possible to distinguish between functions whose 
exercise is largely governed by official restrictions, and others 
which admit of a greater personal freedom. The former serve to 
display the faithfulness of the pastor, and the latter his love and 
devotion. The rules which apply to the former may be grounded 
in Church government, but those which control the latter must be 
derived from Christian Ethics, In the case of either it is requisite 
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that experience and practice should complete what the science is 
able to present only in its most general outlines. 

The terra is not definitely fixed. 1 Many embrace the whole of 
Practical Theology within its scope, but incorrectly. Tbe term v ^ 
Catechetics in most nearly allied to it of all the torn Theology 
branches hitherto considered, being the common basis lndeflnlte - 
of the entire body of ecclesiastical functions; while Homiletics and 
Liturgies are not to be regarded as Pastoral sciences. Harms cor- 
rectly distinguished the preacher from the pastor. Only what has 
respect to the latter is Pastoral Theology. But to u PaRtoral 
what extent is Pastoral Theology included in the do- Theology a sci- 
main of science? When Rosenkranz asserts 1 that there ence ' 
can be no Pastoral Theology in the evangelical Church because 
there are no special Ethics for the clergyman, and because the care 
of souls cannot be comprehended under a system of rules, and 
when he even terms it " a beginning of priestcraft," and charges it 
with amounting simply to " a guide to hypocrisy," .and to " a sys- 
tem of belittling tricks which destroy the life of a true devotion," 
or " a low desire for the display of priestly greatness," his mind is 
evidently fixed upon the abuse of Pastoral Theology. There is 
certainly no special system of Ethics for the clergy; but a circle of 
special duties belonging to his calling exists for the minister as for 
any other man — duties devolved on him by reason of his office, or 
by a proper estimate of the position to which God has assigned him. 

The function of Pastoral Theology is to determine what may be 
justly required of the minister, and what he must accept, as be- 
longing within the sphere of his calling. This reaches over into 
Ecclesiastical Law. But matters which the clergyman in the exer- 
cise of his independent choice imposes on himself also need to be 
more specially and thoroughly discussed than is possible in the field 
of Ethics, where only the general principles which bear upon such 
matters are set forth. The chapter on good judgment, or, if it be 
preferred, on wisdom, i. &, genuine moral skill in conducting 
matters with reference to known ends, or in laying hold upon the 
appropriate means, covers a very broad field, which ad- 
mits of being described in conformity with ethical prin- £^ ra Je££3 
ciples, even though it cannot be comprehended within twm expert- 
abstract rules. Mere book-learning will not, of course, 
be sufficient for that end; the individual judgment i« required to 

1 On the word pastor, see Vinet, Pastoral Theol., Int., p. 1. 

'Preface to the first edition of the Encyklopadie, p. xxxi, and second edition, p. 852. 
On the other hand, compare Schleiermacher, § § 299-808 ; Harms, IU, p. 26-27, and 
especially Vinet, TheoL Past, p. 280. sov. 
35 
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perform most of the work. But the judgment may be directed and 
quickened, and in this the experience of other ministers becomes a 
valuable aid, though it cannot by any means be regarded as abso- 
lutely regulative. 

A collection of clerical anecdotes is, however, not yet a Pas- 
toral Theology. Cases are never exactly parallel to each other, 
and a method which was adapted to the circumstances of a partic- 
ular time and place will not be appropriate to a different time and 
place. But it is meritorious to point out how experience may be 
utilized, even to the student. If the name of science be denied to 
this loving apostolical service, which the gray-haired veteran in the 
office renders to inexperienced youth, we shall not delay to argue 
the question. We personally believe that at this point the wisdom 
of the professional chair reaches its limit, and that Pastoral Theol- 
ogy may be learned to better advantage at the hands of a guide 
who has been tested in the spiritual office than in the lecture-room. 
It will perhaps be necessary, after all, to admit, with Palmer, that 
Pastoral Theology, as such, is not a science, and that its substantial 
difference from Practical Theology consists in that fact. It con- 
tains consilia rather than poBrcepta, and " its partially casuistical 
nature prevents its incorporation with any well -constructed organ- 
ism." Theological science is required, nevertheless, to mark out in 
their broad outlines the paths over which the Pastoral life must 
move, 1 This becomes so much the more necessary at the close of 
the course of theological study, because so many students fail to 
find the bridge which leads over from the school into actual life. 
Pastoral Theology is required to build that bridge, and to furnish 
the future shepherd with staff and ring or confer upon him his 
spiritual investiture. 

If it be now required that the field of pastoral duty belonging 
Pastoral fnno- to the minister be outlined in so far as it may be the- 

uom dtotribu- oretically determined in advance, it will be necessary 
ted Into three , * - \ «■• . i 

departments, to distribute his functions over three distinct depart- 
ments, in each of which a further distinction may be made be- 
tween the predominantly official and the free individual action, 
although the one reaches over into the other, as in the following 
scheme : 

1 " A better Pastoral Theology will be produced only when the Christian and the 
systematic interests shall mutually recognize and support each other."— Schweiw. 
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1. THE RELATION OF THE PASTOR TO THE CONGREGATION A8 A 

WHOLE. 

a. The pastor as the ordained head of the congregation. 

As presbyter, tarf Igoxjv, the pastor is placed at the head of the 
congregation, and to him, therefore, belongs the guid- The ^^ M 
ance (itv(}ipvri<ns) of the Church, and the administra- the head of the 
tion of Church order and discipline, in which work he oon * re s at,on - 
must have the co-operation of the Church, subject to the provisions 
of the laws in force in his particular communion. Here we enter 
upon the department of Ecclesiastical Law. But where the laws 
do not come to his assistance, the free impulses of love will lead 
him to let his light shine as he walks before his people and to ap- 
prove himself as a faithful shepherd of the flock. Especially will 
he rejoice in every thing that is good which springs up among his 
people, even though it be not prescribed by superior authority; 
and, while he will take his stand in opposition to the unhealthful 
manifestations of a misled piety he will gladly co-operate in every 
work which gives shape to religious life, and will assist in prepar- 
ing the way for such work. 

b. The pastor in his personal relation to his people. 

The Christian minister in charge of a congregation has duties to 
perform as important as preaching. He is the shepherd of his 
flock, and should know his people in their wants, cares, burdens, 
and griefs. It is his duty to show a reasonable personal interest 
in them; he, of all men, should rejoice with them that rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep. Hoppin lays down the principle that 
the " minister should become personally acquainted with every one 
of his people." This is not in every case practicable, especially in 
large cities, but at least he " should strive to know something of 
their varieties of character, their peculiarities of disposition, their 
mental maladies and speculative opinions, as well as their external 
history and circumstances." * Such thorough acquaintance with the 
people is secured by means of pastoral visitation, which can never 
be neglected without injury to the minister's usefulness. Shedd 
reminds us that the minister is apt to be deficient on the one or the 
other side of this double character of preacher and pastor, but ad- 
vises him to make it his aim to "perfect himself in both respects."* 

c. Tlie minister as related to the administration of charities within 
the territory of his congregation. 

How far should ministering to the necessities of the poor (dto- 

» Office and Work of the Christian Ministry. Bj Jas. M. Hoppin. Pp. 588, 684. 
9 Pastoral Theology, p. 890. 
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tovla T7js TQanetfc) be placed in the hands of him who is charged 
with the ministry of the word? (Compare Acts vi.) The 
mechanical duties may more readily be performed by other per- 
sons which was the original work of the diaconate; but he will 
not be able to withdraw from the work of general supervision. In 
cases, moreover, in which he is relieved from the keeping of ac- 
counts, he will show himself so much the more efficiently a father 
to the poor from choice. 

2. THE RELATION OF THE PASTOR TO THE FAMILY. 

This, too, is partly official, and determined by his position in the 
Church, and partly independent. The relations of the minister to 
the family assume an official form most frequently in connection 
with special events, which belong properly to this section, and only 
in part to the departments of Liturgies and Homi- 
letics. The solemnizing of marriage, for instance, is a 
public ecclesiastical ceremony. Baptism, more than other ser- 
vices connected with the family, passes beyond the 
limits of the home circle, and becomes a public service 
of the Church. If baptism be administered at the house, the cere- 
mony should not degenerate into a mere sentimental family fes- 
tival, but should confer upon the Christian home the higher conse- 
cration of a temple. In the case of a death the sympathy of the 
congregation is also largely enlisted; but members of 
the family are as a rule affected more than others, and 
the position of the minister thus leads him not only into the 
Church and to the grave, but also to the house of mourning 
and into the circle of the bereaved. The address delivered 
should be primarily adapted to the condition of the .latter com- 
pany; for which reason more extended funeral sermons should only 
be preached when demanded by the extraordinary nature of the 
case. 1 The more nearly perfect the development of piety in a 
family, the less inclination will there be to avoid the clergyman 
until a casus mortis shall demand his services in an official ca- 
pacity; free intercourse with the clergyman will develop itself 
naturally, whose influence will tend to crowd out of sight more 
and more the distinction between clerus naturalis and positivtu. 
When, on the other hand, the Christian home is yet upon a low 
level of piety, even the official visits of a clergyman will be pro- 
ductive of good; and in case such visits should not be formally 

1 Palmer, Homiletik, p. 889, has adduced an illustration, which shows in a pointed 
way how contrary to good taste it is to select far-fetched texts for funeral sermons : 
* And the king said unto Barzillai, . . . Who desires to hear about Bantillai now?" 
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required, a faithful pastor will know how to secure admission to 
such homes, not for the purpose of asserting his official character, 
but in order to aid the family in attaining to that freedom of action 
Which is needed in all the occurrences of life by exciting its love 
and confidence. 

3. THE PASTOR'S RELATION TO THE MASSES OUTSIDE OF ALL 
CHURCHES. 

The problem of reaching the masses is very simple, if ministers 
have the disposition to preach the Gospel to all sorts Beaching the 
and conditions of men. As the masses, so called, con- masses. 
Btitute in every ^country the bulk of the population, it is as easy to 
find them as it is to find the sun or the sea; and they can be reached 
by a sincere Christian sympathy, even if at the first they repel our 
attempts to do them good. 

Professor Phelps, of Andover, quotes as one of the sayings of his 
honored father: "The man who belongs nowhere belongs to me, 
and I must give account of him; " and Payson showed his readi- 
ness to serve all men by adopting as his motto: " The man who 
wants to see me is the man whom I want to see." All things are 
not possible to the minister, but the recognition of the fact that 
the people of all classes and conditions, dwelling in one neighbor- 
hood, are a community should be unmistakably made by every 
pastor and Church. 

It may even be said in a certain sense that the aim of Pastoral 
Theology should be to render the specific office of pas- p^^^^ work 
tor more and more unnecessary; for if the co-operation demands a 
of the congregation is required in the public worship, numbte splIlt * 
it is far more necessary here. Such co-operation must of course be 
conceived of as analogous in character to the work of the pastor, 
and not as counteracting the latter in a separatist spirit. In this 
field, as everywhere, one extreme leads to the other. Any over- 
straining of the idea of office can only lead to evil consequences in 
one way or another. A distinction exists between the shepherd 
and the sheep in the economy of nature, but not in the spiritual 
field. The shepherd must not forget that he is himself a sheep be- 
longing to the great flock, and that One alone is the Good Shep- 
herd. And even he is designated in Scripture as " the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world." There are endless 
modifications, however, with reference to what has now been said. 
The duties of a rural pastor will differ from those of the city pas- 
tor, and further differences arise from the contrast of conditions in 
farming villages as compared with those of manufacturing towns, 
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those of inland towns with those of large commercial cities. And, 
finally, there are also special fields of labor, such as those occupied 
by the chaplains of hospitals, prisons, orphanages, and of troops in 
garrison or in the field, all of which require a special theory, and 
all of which likewise require a suitable man, endowed with all the 
necessary qualities for his position. 



SECTION XIX. 

PRACTICAL SCIENCES AUXILIARY TO PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 

A true insight into the conditions of the different spheres of life, 
and a scientific apprehension of their Character, are necessary to 
the clergyman, because his duties everywhere reach over into the 
various relations of life. He will therefore need to become ac- 
quainted with various forms of knowledge which lie outside of the 
different departments of strictly theological science, and hence out- 
side of Pastoral Theology as well, but which nevertheless involve 
a practical character. Among such forms we reckon 
the theory of education, the theory of public charities, 
psychical, and, to some extent, also physical, therapeutics. 

These matters certainly lie beyond the range of studies prescribed 
for the theologian, as such, and remarks like the above cannot, 
therefore, be intended to urge the incorporation of such branches 
with the theological course. 1 But it is important, in view of the 
practical nature of the future calling, that the conditions among 
The pastor w ^ on ^at calling must be exercised should at least be 
should be a known. If the clergyman should be required to share 
practical man. -^ ^ BU p erv jgi on f Christian schools, and to express 
his judgment upon school matters in general, it will be necessary 
that he should be acquainted with the principles involved ; and an 
additional argument arises from the fact that catechetics stand 

1 It has been wittily observed that they constitute " Pontius in the Credo" (come. 
Graf, Prakt TheoL, p. 114). Very well; but a hint which prevents the inquirer 
from being sent from Pontius to Pilate, and gives him the necessary information it 
once, can do no harm. Our idea does not require that lectures should be delivered 
upon all such topics; many things may be preserved for the future ad noiaa. 
Harms asks his hearers (Pastor, p. 16): "Can you estimate architectural plans a* 
rectly ? Can you draft a lease ? Do you know what amount of clover seed should be 
sown to the acre ? Can you deal roughly with lazy artisans employed upon your boos* 
at the expense of the Church ? " We are entirely agreed with Schweiier that Theology 
proper has no answer to give to questions of this kind ; but such questions are not 
so much out of place as may at first sight be supposed, and constitute interrogation 
points which in their appropriate sphere serve to show the way beyond the borders of 
a different territory. 
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connected with pedagogics. If he is to render substantial aid in 
the department of public charities he will not find questions relat- 
ing to pauperism, now so frequently discussed, to be wholly foreign 
to his position. It will be necessary that he should learn to know the 
sources of poverty which lie in existing social conditions, if he is to 
aid in bringing it to an end ; and for this reason a course in Political 
Economy, for instance, might be recommended to the theologian, 
in so far as it relates to the amelioration of pauperism. The 
clergyman will also need to understand the nature of know 

the forms of business if he would be competent to es- the forms of 
timate their influence over the physical, social, and busme88 - 
moral welfare of the people. The opinion of religious teachers 
respecting the mighty progress of industrial enterprises in our day, 
for instance, is not an unimportant matter, for the latter not infre- 
quently come into conflict with the Christian life, in appearance, 
at least, as appears from the low degree to which interest in the 
Church has sunken in a majority of manufacturing towns, the ne- 
glect of the Sabbath, and of Christian schools, and the exclusive 
attention given to business, the fashions, luxury, and recreations. 
Can any thing be accomplished with reference to such matters by 
merely protesting against the spirit of the age, while unable to resist 
its progress? And is not the cultivated clergyman compelled to 
learn the character of the time, with its requirements and its needs, 
if he would successfully deal with its excrescences and perverted 
tendencies ? Will he not be compelled to devise methods of relief 
for breadless sufferers who complain that they lack remunerative 
employment ? But all this can be accomplished only when he has 
obtained an insight into the conditions of the time. 

SECTION XX. 

TOE METHOD OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 

The Seminary and Vicariate. 

L. HflffeU, fiber die Errlchtung prakttscber Institute zur Ausbildungderangebenden evangel- 
chrlstl. Geistllcben; Elne Vorarbelt fur die bevorstehende badnlsche Generatoynode nnd 
wglelch alien Reglerungen gewldmet, denen das Wofal der protestantlscben Kirche am Heraen 
Uegt. Karlsruhe, 1831 ; Hupfeld a. a. 0. 8. 62-65 ; Derselbe : "1st die Blldung, welcbe Tbeologen 
anf der Unlversttlit erbalten, aucb ausrelcbend f Or Ibren Seelsorgerberuf ? " In den Annalen 
der gesammten Theologle und cbrlstl. Klrche, Jahgr., 1888; Sprague's Annals of the American 
Pulpit ; one of the best exhibition* of practical pastoral life extant In English. Bee also J. W. 
Alexander's Thoughts on Preaching, p. 125, et seq. 

The student will not be able to do more in the period devoted to 
academical instruction than to secure a clear understanding of the 
task of Pastoral Theology in its general outlines, and to cultivate a 
sympathy for its wort The appropriate school for this, and all 
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other practical accomplishments, will be found either in the semi- 
nary or in the period of candidature which opens the way to the 

A1 . , exercise of official functions. A practical school afford- 

Aids to a prep- * 

aration for the ing valuable aid in the work of preparation during the 

pMtorate ' years of candidacy, is found in frequent intercourse with 

people belonging to different classes in society, and particularly in 

associating with experienced clergymen, in observing the signs of 

the times, in aiding to carry forward the objects of the numerous 

associations for Christian work; and a further special aid will be 

found in the reading of the biographies of eminent pastors. 

To provide a bare sketch of Pastoral Theology is all that theory 

can accomplish ; and it is therefore a question what 
What shall be r ,. . .,.. 

done for prao- shall be done to furnish a thorough practical training 

acai training? 8U ppi ement ary to that of the schools? Medical men 
have their hospitals and their clinics ; should not something sim- 
ilar be provided for theologians ? The proposition is not devoid of 
difficult considerations. At this point we come to consider the 
practical or professional seminary which may exist under diverse 
conditions, either as forming a part of the university, or as entirely 
distinct from it. It might be asked whether the monastic aspect 
which seminary training may assume does not tend to unfit rather 
than to qualify for actual life; whether theory does not in this, 
as in other respects, predominate over practice. Every thing will 
depend upon the spirit which pervades the different seminaries. 
The testimonies of persons who are familiar with such institutions 

are in their favor. But it is certain that even the semi- 
Value and lim- 
itations of the nary can produce no ready made preacher and pastor. 

8emlnar y- It merely serves to lead over from the college or uni- 
versity into practical life ; and lectures upon practical branches of 
study, which are often entirely too inadequate as delivered at the 
university, are certainly in place here. But who is to lead the 
seminary student to the bedside of the sick, or to the dwellings of 
the poor ? Who will furnish him with opportunities for intercourse 
with farmers, or for studying life in its manifold conditions? Such 
considerations have led some minds in Europe to discuss the idea 
of founding seminaries in rural regions which should not be placed 
under the direction of professors, but of experienced and practical 
pastors. Such seminaries for Protestant clergyman wonld become 
a kind of model and metropolitan pastorates, from which surround- 
ing villages and dependent churches might receive spiritual service, 
and to which the preachers might return, bringing new experiences, 
as bees bring honey to their cells. But it is to be questioned 
whether such a scheme could be carried practically into effect 
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Every candidate for the ministry should consider it a duty to visit 
clergymen in their fields of labor, and to be made ac- AaBOeitkiion 
quainted with the duties of his station, though it should with experi- 
be at first merely as a non-participating observer. The enced v ^ aU)n - 
preaching of a trial sermon, or the conduct of a catechization will be 
sufficient to entitle the youthful clergyman to enter a Christian home 
in the company of the resident pastor, or to visit the sick. Journeys 
of limited extent, and simple excursions, even, may likewise yield 
fruit, when it is sought after ; and upon this, as. other points, read- 
ing must be employed to take the place of personal observation 
when the latter is deficient. The reading of good popular authors 
will create an interest for the life and manners of the people, their 
needs, prejudices, and modes of thought ; but it is necessary to 
guard against the forming of false ideals regarding the life of the 
people, and also concerning the life of the shepherd of the people. 
Least of all should one give way to the idyllic dreams of former 
days in an age like ours, which drives them even from the mind of 
the dreamer himself. The biographies of faithful pastors which 
describe their joys and sorrows, their lives, labors, and aspirations, 
are of greater value than the romantically tinged and imaginary 
pictures of model clergymen. The former constitute the true legends 
of saints for the evangelical theologian. 

SECTION XXL 
THE HISTORY OP PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 

The earliest pastoral instructions are those which were given by 
Christ to his Apostles (Matt, x), and those which they, The flrgt to- 
in their turn, 4 addressed to their pupils, especially rtructionsfrom 
through the pastoral epistles. Scattered elements are rtot * 
to be found in the early teachers of the Church, and in their works. 
When the care of souls became a priestly and hierarchical function, 
chiefly through the institution of auricular confession, the instruc- 
tions provided for the use of confessors took on a similar character. 
The Reformation urged the importance of the pastoral work in addi- 
tion to the work of preaching, with special emphasis. Zwingle wrote 
his Shepherd according to the Image of Christ and the Word of 
God, and many of Luther's letters afford rich materials for the use 
of pastoral learners. The literary and more or less systematic 
treatment of the subject begins with the Pastorale of First syutem- 
Erasmus Sarcerius (1558), which was followed by the «aictwattoe. 
Pastor of Nicol. Hemming (1566) and the Pastorale Lutheri com- 
piled by Conrad Porta (1582). The guides to pastoral work which 
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appeared at a later day were again of a casuistical character (comp. 
Quenstedt, Ethica Pastoralis, 1678). Gottfried Olearius brought 
out a direct Pastoral Theology in his Collegium Pastorale, etc., 
which was written by him at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Leipsic, 1718). Spener's Theologisehe Bedenken 1 unquestion- 
ably originated in the recognition, according to the true spirit of 
Protestantism, of a priesthood which is common to all Christians ; 
but the later Pietism led the way back into the casuistical discussion 
of clerical ethics, and thereby introduced many inappropriate ele- 
ments into the practical administration. The Sammlungen by Stein- 
metz, abbot of Klosterbergen, and the Sammlungen zur Pastorai- 
theologie by Philip David Burk (1771-73) furnish a beautiful testi- 
mony in favor of the better Pietism and its tendencies, especially as 
displayed in its Wurtembergian representatives. Rationalistic Pas- 
toral Theology took gound in opposition to the Pietistic treatment, 
making of the clergyman a philanthropic educator of the people, 
and restricting his field of labor principally to the banishing of 
prejudices and the elevating of social conditions, and, in the loftiest 
theories, to the improvement of the schools for the people (Sebaldus 
Nothanker, by Nicolai). Modern Pastoral Theology is based on 
more correct views respecting the nature of religion and the spirit- 
ual office, and must, therefore, be conceded to have divested itself 
of much of what Rosenkranz stigmatizes as savouring of priestcraft 
English literature abounds in practical treatises upon the duties of 
English and tne P* 8 * 01 "* although the discussions of pastoral theol- 
a merioan ogy on its theoretical side are not very many. Proba- 
worta. k ly the one wor j c wn j cn y kMIB ma( j e t h e deepest impression 

is Richard Baxter's Gildas Salvianus, or Reformed Pastor (1656). 
It was prepared by a most successful pastor for a conference of 
pastors, and is still a model of its kind. Doddridge advised the 
reviewing "of the practical part of it every three or four years," and 
John Wesley made the reading of it one of the duties of his lay 
preachers. Bishop Burnet wrote A Discourse on the Pastoral 
Care, and John Fletcher of Madeley, The Portrait of St Paul. 
Among modern works may be named The Ministry of the Gospel, 
by Francis Wayland; Office and Work of the Christian Ministry, by 
Francis M. Hoppin ; Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, by William 
G. T. Shedd; and The Christian Pastorate, by D. P. Kidder. The 
Yale Lectures on Preaching contain, both directly and incident- 
ally, valuable suggestions for the right ordering of the pastorate.' 

1 Comp. the collection for the times made by Hennicke, Halle, 1838. 
* For the English Literature of this subject, see If Clintock and Strang's Cyclop©- 
dia, voL Tii, p. 757. 
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SECTION XXIL 

THE FURTHER CULTIVATION OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

The study of theology can never be exhausted, 1 more than that 
of any other science, and hence constant progress in its g^ ne^ to 
development is required. The germs of knowledge ceaae - 
imparted by the schools are to be thoroughly elaborated, and espe- 
cially in the years subsequent to graduation. Much, therefore, de- 
pends on a faithful improvement of the years of candidacy ; but 
intercourse with the science is never to cease, even after the pas- 
torate has been reached. Theological science can only retain its 
vitality, however, so long as it is sustained by theological views 
which have been tried and approved in the conflict of life. Much 
has been said with reference to the tendency of clergyman to dete- 
riorate as students. There was a time in Germany and Switzer- 
land when more good bee keepers than Church guardi- g^e wasteful 
ans, more capable florists and cattle raisers than capable occupations, 
trainers of human beings, were to be found among the clergy. They 
were more skilful in the plant nursery than in the village school, 
and more at home in their cattle stalls than in the sheepf old of 
Christ. But the Church derives no greater benefit from one sided 
philologists and critics, nor from authors in the department of 
belles-lettres, or even of theology or ethics, if such employments 
cause the interests $>f the congregation to be neglected. A pastor 
who has not yet completed his studies in this regard should prefer 
not to be a pastor. His studies, in one word, ought not to be sepa- 
rated from his practical life so as to assume the appearance of <U- 
kfrrpia, but ought rather to be enlisted in the service of the practical 
life. 

This does not imply that he should read only devotional 
works ; at no time is he to remain unacquainted with the progress 
of theological science, because his entire efficiency must rise and fall 
with the Church, and Theology is the finger on the dial of the latter. 
But let him not study merely as a scholar or an amateur, but as a 
pastor, who has an eye to his congregation, and also to the Church, 
of which the congregation forms simply a part. Let ^ n Btndy for 
him carry his people in his heart, and cause them to profit tbeprohtof 
by all which he secures, and let him know how to obtain ^p** 1 *- 
new seed for the field he has to cultivate from among the finest 

1 I have always been unable to regard the period of the university course other- 
wise than as a time of sowing and collecting materials, and have believed that the 
collecting most precede the digesting.— Rothe (Studienjahre, in Nippold, i, p. 10). 
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fruits that science affords. The best means for preserving the vitality 
of scientific pursuits among clergymen are found, aside from socie- 
ties for reading, in the conferences of preachers and pastors, and in 
the more extended ministerial associations which have been spring- 
ing up in increasing number in recent years. The object for which 
such associations have been established differs from that of the 
synods. The latter are directly engaged in the service of the 
Church, the former in that of the clergy ; the latter fall within the 
department of Church government, the former in that of Church 
ministrations, to which they contribute a further incitement. The 
more thoroughly the two elements interpenetrate each other, the 
better it will be. The school affords training that fits for life, and 
life in turn becomes a school ; and thus it should ever be with each 
one. life ripens through conflict, and character, disposition, with- 
out which, beyond dispute, there can be no real theological science, 
are likewise steeled and purified by the heat of conflict. 1 
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8vo, pp. 442. 1867. (Resolves Psychology into Physiology, and holds that mind 

is the highest form of force.) 
Mill, John Stuart. A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Deductive. 8vo, pp. 600. 

New York, 1867. (Argues that we can give no account of the permanent causes 

in nature.) 
Miller, Hugh. The Testimony of the Rocks ; or, Geology in its Bearing on the Two 

Theologies, Natural and Revealed. 12mo, pp. 511. Boston, 1870. 
Mivart, St. George. Lessons from Nature as Manifested in Mind and Matter. 12mo, 

pp. viii, 462. New York, 1876. (Anti-Darwinian.) 

Man and Apes. An Exposition of Structural Resemblances and Differences 

bearing upon questions of Affinity and Origin. 12mo, pp. 200. London, 1874. 

The Genesis of Species. 12mo, pp. 296. London, 1871. (An argument against 

Darwin for a Special Creation.) 

Molloy, Gerald. Geology and Revelation ; or, the Ancient History of the Earth Con- 
sidered in the light of Geological Facts and Revealed Religion. 12mo, pp. 880. 
New York, 1870. 

Mfiller, Max. Chips from a German Workship. 5 vols., 12mo. New York, 1876. 
(The essays in Vol IV are chiefly on the science of Language.) 

Murphy, Joseph John. Habit and Intelligence in their Connexion with the Laws of 
Matter and Force. 2 vols., pp. 849, 240. 

The Scientific Basis of Faith. 8va London, 1878 
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Nott, Josiah, and Gliddon, George R. Types of Mankind ; or, Ethnological Researches. 
8vo. Philadelphia, 1854. 

Indigenous Races of the Earth; or, New Chapters of Ethnological Inquiry 

Including other valuable contributions. Royal 8vo. Philadelphia, 1857. 

Ormathwaite, Lord. Astronomy and Geology Compared. 16mo, pp. 179. New 
York, 1872. (An argument against Darwinism as atheistic.) 

Owen, Richard. Palaeontology ; or, a Systematic Surrey of Extinct Ai»m»u and their 
Geological Relations. 2d ed., pp. 463. Edinburgh, 1861. 

— The Anatomy of the Vertebrates. 8 vols. London, 1868. (Chapter 40 is 
especially important.) 

Paine, Martin. Physiology of the Soul and Instinct as distinguished from Material- 
ism. With supplementary demonstrations of the Divine Communication of the 
Narratives of the Creation and the Flood. 8vo, pp. 707. New York, 1872. 

Painter, R. B. Science a Stronghold of Belief; or, Scientific and Common Sense 
Proofs of the Reasonableness of Religious Belief. 12mo. New York, 1880. 

Paul, William. The Scriptural Account of Creation Vindicated by the Teaching of 
Science. 12mo. 

Peabody, Andrew P. Christianity and Scienee. Lectures delivered before the 
Students of the Union Theological Seminary. 16mo, pp. 287. New York, 1874. 

Pendleton, N. W. Science a Witness for the Bible. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1860. 

Peschel, Oscar. The Races of Man and their Distribution. From the German. 12mo, 
pp. 528. 

Phin, John. The Chemical History of the Six Days of Creation. 12mo. New 
York, 1870. 

Poole, R. S. The Genesis of the Earth and of Man ; or, the History of Creation and 
the Antiquity and Races of Mankind. 12mo. London, 1860. 

Pratt, John H. Scripture and Science not at Variance. With Remarks on the His- 
torical Character, Plenary Inspiration, and Surpassing Importance of the Earlier 
Chapters of Genesis. 7 ed., revised and corrected. 12mo. London, 1872. 

Pratt, Henry T. A. The Genealogy of Creation, Newly Translated from the Unpointed 
Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis. Showing the General Scientific Accuracy 
of the Cosmogony of Moses and the Philosophy of Creation. 8vo. London, 
1861. 

Primeval Man Unveiled ; or, the Anthropology of the Bible. Crown 8vo. London, 
1871. 

Problems of Faith. A Contribution to Present Controversies. Third Series of Lect- 
ures to Young Men delivered at the Presbyterian College, London, by the Duke of 
Argyll, Professor Watts, Dr. Donald Fraser, and William Carruthers. Edited by 
Oswald Dykes. 12mo. London, 1875. 

Quarry, John. Genesis and its Authorship. Two Dissertations. 8vo, pp. 655. 
London and Edinburgh, 1866. (Argues that revelation was not designed to teach 
any system of science.) 

Ragg, Thomas. Creation's Testimony to its God. The Accordance of Science, Phi- 
losophy, and Revelation. A Manual of the Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion. 12mo. London, 1867. 

Rawlinson, George. The Origin of the Nations. }2mo, pp. 272. New York, 1878. 
(Aims to show the harmony between Genesis and the science of Ethnology.) 

Recent Scientific Conclusions, (Thoughts on,) and their Relation to Religion, 12ma. 
London, 1872. 

Rigg, A. The Harmony of the Bible with Experimental Physical Science. A Coarse 
of Four Lectures. 18mo. London, 1869. 
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Ritchie, A T. The Creation. The Earth's Formation on Dynamical Principles, iu 
Accordance with the Mosaic Record and the Latest Scientific Discoveries. 5th ed., 
revised, 8vo, pp. 680. London, 1882. 

Sandys, R. H. In the Beginning. Remarks on certain Modern Views of the Crea- 
tion. 2d ed., crown 8vo. London, 1 880. 

Saville, B. W. The Truth of the Bible. Evidence from the Mosaic and other Record* 
of Creation ; the Origin and Antiquity of Man ; the Science of Scripture ; and 
from the Archaeology of Different Nations of the Earth. 8vo. London, 1870. 

Schmidt, Oscar. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. Pp. 334. London, 1875. 

Science and the Gospel ; or, the Church and the Nations. A Series of Essays on 
Great Catholic Questions. 12 mo. London, 1870. 

Science and Revelation. A Series of Lectures in Reply to the Theories of Tyndall, 
Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, etc Lectures delivered in Belfast in 1874-75. Belfast 
and New York, 1875. 

Sewall, J. B. Evenings with the Bible and Science. 16mo, pp. 151. Boston and 
New York, 1864. 

Sewell, William. Christian Vestiges of Creation. 12mo. Oxford, 1861. 

Shields, Charles W. Religion and Science in their Relations to Philosophy. 8vo. 
New York, 1875. 

The Final Philosophy. A System of Perfectible Knowledge, issuing from the 

Harmony of Science and Religion. 8vo, pp. 609. New York, 1877. 

Smith, John Pye. Geology and Scripture ; or, the Relation between the Holy Script- 
ures and Geological Science. 12mo. pp. 364. New York, 1840. 

Smyth, Thomas. The Unity of the Human Races proved to be the Doctrine of Script- 
ure, Reason, and Science. 12mo. New York, 1850. 

Smyth, William W. The Bible and the Doctrine of Evolution. Being a Complete 
Synthesis of their Truth, and giving a Sure Scientific Basis for the Doctrines of 
Scripture. 12mo. London, 1873. 

Southall, James T. The Recent Origin of Man, as Illustrated by Geology and the 
Modern Science of Prehistoric Archeology. 8vo, pp. 606. Philadelphia, 1875. 

Spencer, Herbert. First Principles of a New System of Philosophy. 12mo, pp. 508. 
New York, 1864. (The fifth chapter attempts a reconciliation of Religion and 
Science. 

The Principles of Biology. 2 vols., pp. 492, 569. New York, 1871. 

St. Clair, George. Darwinism and Design ; or, Creation by Evolution. Pp. 859. Lon- 
don, 1873. 

Stirling, James H. As Regards Protoplasm. In relation to Prof. Huxley's Essay on 
the Physical Basis of Life. 18roo, pp. 71. New Haven, 1870. 

Thompson, Joseph P. Man in Genesis and in Geology ; or, the Biblical Account of 
Man's Creation tested by Scientific Theories of his Origin and Antiquity. 12mo, 
pp. 149. New York, 1870. 

Tullidge, Henry. Triumphs of the Bible, with the Testimony of Science to its Truth. 
12mo, pp. 489* New York, 1868. 

Tyndall, Professor John. Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. A Series of 
Detained Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. New York. 12mo, pp. 422. 1871. 
(The second essay discusses prayer and natural law ; the sixth, the scope and limit 
of scientific materialism.) 

Venn, J. On some of the Characteristics of Belief, Scientific and Religious. (Hulsean 
Lectures for 1869.) 8vo. London, 1870. 

Wallace, Alfred Russell. Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection. 2d ed., 
pp. 384. New York, 1869. 
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Wallace, Alfred Russell. The Geographical Distribution of Species, etc 2 vols., pp. 
607, 603. New York, 1876. (Aims to apply certain facta in the distribution of 
species to the Darwinian theory of their origin.) 

The Malay Archipelago. Pp. 688. New York, 1869. 

Warring, Charles B. The Mosaic Account of Creation, etc ; or, New Witnesses to 
the Oneness of Genesis and Science. 16mo, pp. 292. New York, 1875. 

Warrington, George. The Week of Creation ; or, the Cosmogony of Genesis, con- 
sidered in its Relation to Modern Science. 12mo. London, 1870. 

W he well, Win. History of the Inductive Sciences. 3d ed., 2 Tola., pp. 566, 648. 
New York, 1870. 

The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 2 vols., pp. 686, 523. London, 1840. 

Whitney, M. D wight, Language and the Study of Language. 12mo, pp. 505. New 
York, 1868. 

Oriental and Linguistic Studies. First and second series. 12mo, pp. 416, 431. 

New York, 1873, 1874. 

Wight, George. Geology and Genesis. A Reconciliation of the two Records. Rec- 
ommendatory Note by W. L. Alexander. 12mo. London, 1657. 

Williams, Charles. The First Week of Time ; or, Scripture in Harmony with Science. 
12mo. London, 1863. 

Wilson, Daniel. Prehistoric Man. Researches into the Origin of Ciivlixation in the 
Old and the New World. 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1865. 

Winchell, Alexander. Pre-Adamites ; or, a Demonstration of the Existence of Man 
before Adam. 8vo, pp. xxvi, 500. Chicago and London, 1880. 

— Reconciliation of Science and Religion. 12mo, xvi, 408. New York and Cincin- 
nati, 1877. (Argues that there is no contradiction between evolution and direct 
creation.) 

Sketches of Creation. A Popular View of some of the Grand Conclusions of 

the Sciences in Reference to the History of Matter and of Life. With Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, pp. xii, 459. New York, 1870. 

The Doctrine of Evolution. Its Data, its Principles, its Speculation, and its 

Theistic Bearings. 12mo, pp. 148. New York, 1874. 

Wiseman, (Cardinal,) Nicholas. Twelve Lectures on the Connection between Science 
and Revealed Religion. 8vo, pp. xii, 404. London, 1887. 

Wright, G. Frederic. Studies in Science and Religion. 16mo, pp. 406. Andorer, 
1882. (The seventh essay discusses the Bible and Science.) 

The Logic of Christian Evidences. 12mo, xiv, 312. Andover, 1880. 

Wythe, Rev. Joseph H. The Agreement of Science and Revelation. 12rao, pp. 290. 
Philadelphia and London, 1872. 

Yorke, J. F. Notes on Evolution and Christianity. 8vo, pp. 296. London, 1882. 

Young, J. R. Modern Skepticism Viewed in Relation to Modern Science. 12mo. 
London, 1865. 

See also J. W. Dawson's address before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Montreal. 1875 ; John L. Leconte's address before the same, 
Salem, 1875; Huxley's p. tide on E»ology in ninth edition of Encyclopaedia. Bri- 
tannica ; Professor Clerk Maxwell 1 a Article on Atoms in same ; Edward S. Morse's 
. paper before American Association in Popular Science Review, 1876; Gold win 
Smith's article on Ascent of Man, in Macmillan's Magazine for January, 1877 ; M. 
A. Wilder's article on Natural Law and Spiritual Agency, in the New Englander 
for October, 1874. 

For an account of recent German works on Theology and Science, Darwinism, etc., 
see Bibliotheca.Sacra for April, 1877, pp. 386 and 887, and July, 1877, pp. 677-584. 
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n. 

Histories of the Christian Churches in the United States. 

The histories of the Churches in the United States are of so much importance to the 
theological student that we offer here a list of those most accessible. As many of 
the denominational publishing houses, from which they are generally issued, are 
not well known, the location of each has also been stated. 

General. 

Baird, Robert Religion in America ; or, An Account of the Origin, Relation to the 
State, and Present Condition of the Evangelical Churches in the United States. 
With Notices of the Unevangelical Denominations. 8vo, pp. xvii, 696. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1856. 

Religious Denominations of the United States. Their past History, Present Condi- 
tion, and Doctrines, Accurately set forth in Fifty-three Articles by Clergymen and 
Lay Authors Connected with the Respective Persuasions. 8vo. Philadelphia : 
C. Desilver ft Sons. 1871. 

Rupp, I. Daniel. History of the Religious Denominations in the United States. 8vo, 
pp. vi, 734. Philadelphia : J. Y. Humphreys. 1844. 

Sprague, William B. Annals of the American Pulpit ; or, Commemorative Notices 
of Distinguished American Clergymen of Various Denominations, with Historical 
Introductions. 10 vols., 8vo. New York : R. Carter & Brothers. 1859-69. 

Baptist. 

Anderson, Geo. W. The Baptists in the United States. 18mo, pp. 72. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1420 Chestnut Street. 

Backus, Isaac. A History of New England ; from 1629 to 1604. With Particular 
Reference to the Denomination of Christians called Baptists. 2d ed., with Notes 
by David Weston. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. x, 588 ; ix, 584. Newton, Mass. 1871. 

Bailey, 6. S. The Trials and Victories of Religious Liberty in America. A Centen- 
nial Memorial, 1776-1876. 18mo, pp. 72. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

Barrows, C. E. Development of Baptist Principles in Rhode Island. 18mo, pp. 104. 
Philadelphia : American Baptist Publication Society. 

Benedict, David. General History of the Baptist Denomination in America and 
Other Parts of the World. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 970. New York : L. Colby. 1848. 

Bitting, C. C. Religious Liberty and the Baptists. 18mo, pp. 72. Philadelphia : 
Bible and Publication Society. 

Cramp, J. M. Baptist History. From the Foundation of the Christian Church to the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century. 12mo, pp. 598. Philadelphia : American 
Baptist Publication Society. 1869. 

Crowell, W. Literature of the American Baptists During the Last Fifty Years. 
Missionary Jubilee Volume. New York. 1865. 

Curry, J. L. M. Struggles and Triumphs of Virginia Baptists. A Memorial Dis- 
course. 18mo, pp. 71. Philadelphia: Bible and Publication Society. 

Hovey, Alvah. Progress of a Century. 18mo, pp. 70. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society. 

Minutes of the General Conference of the Free-will Baptist Connection from 1829 to 
1856. Pp. 444. Dover, N. H. 
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Moss, Lemuel, Editor. The Baptist and the National Centenary. A Record of 

Christian Work, 1776-1876. 8vo, pp. 810. Philadelphia: American Baptist 

Publication Society. 1876. 
Stewart, J. D. History of the Free-will Baptists for Half a Century. 12mo, pp. 480. 

Dover, N. H., 1862. 

The Centennial Record of Free-will Baptists, 1780-1880. Pp. 266. Dover, N. H. 

Taylor, Geo. B. The Baptists and Religious Liberty. 18ino, pp. 36. Philadelphia : 

Bible and Publication Society. 
Taylor, G. B. Virginia Baptists. 18mo, pp. 86. Philadelphia : American Baptist 

Publication Society. 
Williams, A. D. Memorials of the Free Communion Baptists. 8vo. Dover, N. H. : 

Free-will Baptist Printing Establishment 1 862. 
Williams, William R Lectures on Baptist History. Philadelphia. 1877. 

Also various biographies of Free-will Baptist ministers, to wit : John Colby, pp. 316 ; 
William Burr, pp. 208; Clement Phinney, pp. 190; John Stevens, pp. 120; 
Martin Cheney, pp. 471 ; David Marks, pp. 616 ; George F. Day, pp. 481. Dover, 
N. H.: Free-will Baptist Publishing House. 

Christian. 

Summerbell, N. History of the Christians. Dayton, 0.: Christian Publishing 
Association. 

Congregational. 

Bacon, Leonard. The Genesis of the New England Churches. 8vo, pp. zvi, 486. 
New Tork : Harper & Brothers. 1874. 

Historical Discourses on the Completion of Two Hundred Years, from Begin- 
ning of the First Church in New Haven, Conn. 8vo. Boston: A. H. Maltby. 
1849. 

Cambridge (Mass.) Platform of (Congregational) Church Discipline, 1648. Confes- 
sion of Faith, 1680. Platform of Ecclesiastical Government, by N. Emmons. 
12mo, pp. ii, 20-84. Boston : Congregational Publishing Society, Beacon Street 
1866. 

Clark, Joseph S. Historical Sketches of the Congregational Churches in Massachu- 
setts, from 1620 to 1868 ; with an Appendix. 12mo, pp. 844. Boston : Congre- 
gational Publishing Society. 

Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut; Prepared under the 
Direction of the General Association, to Commemorate the Completion of One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Tears since its First Annual Assembly. 8vo, pp. 678. New 
Haven : W. L. Kingsley. 1861. 

Dexter, Henry M. Congregationalism : What it Is, Whence it Is, etc 8vo, pp. 838. 
4th edL, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, ft Co. 
1876. 

The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred Tears, as Seen in its Litera- 
ture. With a Biographical Index. 4to, pp. xxxviii, 826. New Tork : Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. 

A Monograph. As to Roger Williams and his " Banishment " from the Massa- 
chusetts Plantation, with a Few Further Words Concerning the Baptists, the 
Quakers, and Religious Liberty. Boston : Congregational Publishing Society. 

Felt, Joseph B. The Ecclesiastical History of New England ; Comprising not only 
Religious, but also Moral and Other Relations. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 664, 721. Boston : 
Congregational Library Association. 1866. 
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Government and Communion, Practiced by the Congregational Churches in the 
United States of America, which were Represented by Elders and Messengers in a 
National Council at Boston, A. D. I860. Boston: Congregational Publishing 
Society. 

Mather, Cotton. Magnalia Christi Americana; or, Ecclesiastical History of New 
England, from 1620 to 1698. With Notes and Translations by Bobbins and Rob- 
inson. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 626, 682. Hartford: S. Andrus k Son. 1858. 

Minutes of the National Councils of the Congregational Churches of the United 
States, from 1821, to 1883. Boston : Congregational Publishing Society. 

Morton, Nathaniel. New England Memorial, with Gov. Bradford's History ; an Ap- 
pendix Containing the Views of the Pilgrims and Early Settlers on the Subject of 
Church Polity. 8vo, pp. 586. Boston : Congregational Publishing Society. 

Palfrey, John G. History of New England During the Stuart Dynasty. 4 vols., 8vo, 
pp. xxxi, 636 ; xx, 640 ; xxii, 659 ; xxiv, 604. Boston : Little, Brown, k Co. 
1858-77. 

The Congregational Year-Book. 5 vols. 1854-59. New York. Also for Succeeding 
Years. 

Tracy, Joseph. The Great Awakening : A History of the Revival of Religion in the 
Time of Edwards and Whitefield. 12mo, pp. 433. Boston: Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society. 

Tyler, Bennet. Memoir of Asahel Nettleton, D.D. 12mo, pp. 876. Boston: Con- 
gregational Publishing Society. 

Uhden, H. F. The New England Theocracy ; a History of the Congregationalism in 
New England to the Revivals of 1740. Translated from the German by H. C. 
Conant 12mo, pp. 808. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 1858. 

Young, Alexander. Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth, 
from 1620 to 1628. Boston, 1841. 

Chronicles of the First Planters of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, from 1628 

to 1636. Boston, 1846. 

Lutheran. 

Bernheim, G. D. History of the German Settlements and of the Lutheran Church in 
North and South Carolina. 12mo, pp. 558. Philadelphia: Lutheran Book 
Store. 

Christian Book of Concord ; or, Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Translated from the German and Edited by S. Henkel. 2d ed., 8vo. 
New Market, Va. : Henkel it Co. 1854. 

Hazelius, E. L. History of the American Lutheran Church, from its Commencement 
in 1685 to the Year 1842. Pp. 800. Zanesville, O., 1846. 

Jacobs, Henry E. The Book of Concord ; or, the Symbolical Books of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church. With Historical Introduction, Notes, Appendixes, and 
Indexes. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 429, 424. Philadelphia: G. W. Frederick. 1883. 

Morris, J. G. Bibliotheca Lutherana : List of Publications of Lutheran Ministers in 
the United States. 12mo. Philadelphia : Lutheran Board of Publication, 42 North 
Ninth Street. 1876. (Contains notices of many local histories ) 

Schaffer, C. W. Early History of the Lutheran Church in America to the Middle of 
the Eighteenth Century. 12mo, pp. 148. Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Pub- 
cation. 1857. New ed., 1868. 

Schmucher, S. S. The American Lutheran Church, Historically, Doctrinally, and 
Practically Delineated. 5th ed., 12mo, pp. x, 286. Philadelphia: E. W. Miller. 
1852. 
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Schmucher, 8. S. Retrospect of Lutheranism in the United States. Baltimore: 

1841. 
Stoever, M. L. Memoir of the Life and Tames of Henry M. Muhlenberg, D.D. Pp. 120. 

Philadelphia, 1856. 
Reminiscences of Lutheran Ministers. Evangelical Review, v, 515 ; vi, 1, 261, 

412, 542; vii, 63, 151, 377, 527; viii, 105, 186, 398, 501 ; ix, 1 ; xi, 202, 428, 

585 ; xiii, 362, 561 ; xiv, 293 ; xv, 129, 428, 355 ; xvi, 470 ; xvii, 390, 485 ; xviii, 

25, 232 ; xix, 89, 405, 622; xx, 361 ; xxi, 24, 171, 374. 
— — Lutheran Church in the United States. Congregational Quarterly, 1862. 
Strobel, P. A. The Salzburgers and their Descendants : Being the History of a 

Colony of German Lutheran Protestants, who Emigrated to Georgia in 1734, and 

Settled at Ebenezer. Pp. 308. Baltimore, 1855. 

MlNNONITK. 

Ellis, Franklin, and Samuel Evans. History of Lancaster County, Pa., with Bio- 
graphical Sketches of many of its Pioneers and Prominent Men. Chap, xxvii. 
Churches of the Mennonites, Dunkers, Reformed Mennonites, River Brethren, and 
Amish. 

Funk, John F. The Mennonite Church and her Accusers. Elkhart, Ind. : Mennonite 
Publishing Co. 1878. 

Martin, E. K. The Mennonites. 8vo, pp. 17. Philadelphia : Everts & Peck. 1883. 

Musser, Daniel. The Reformed Mennonite Church : its Rise and Progress, with its 
Doctrines and Principles. Lancaster, Pa. : Inquirer Printing and Publishing Co. 
1878. 

Methodist. 

Annals of Southern Methodism. 1855, 1 vol., 12mo; 1857, 1 vol., 12mo. Nashville, 
Tenn. : Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Arnett, B. W. The Budget : Containing the Annual Reports of the General Officers 
of the African M. E. Church, etc., with Facts and Figures, Historical Data of the 
Colored Methodist Church, etc., Together with Religious, Educational, and Political 
Information Pertaining to the Colored Race. Pp. 136. Xenia, 0. : Torchlight 
Printing Co. 1881. The same for 1883, pp. 154. Dayton, 0.: Christian Pub- 
lishing House Print. 

Asbury, Francis, Journal of. 12mo, 3 vols., pp. 524, 492, 502. New York : Meth- 
odist Book Concern, 805 Broadway. 1852. 

Bangs, Nathan. A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 4 vols., 12mo. 
New Tork : Methodist Book Concern. 

Bascom, Henry B., Life of. 12mo. Nashville, Tenn. : Publishing House of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Bascom, H. B., Greene, A. L. P., Parsons, C. B. Brief Appeal to Public Opinion in 
a Series of Exceptions to the Course and Action of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, from 1844 to 1848. 8vo, pp. 202. Louisville, Ky. : Morton and Gris- 
wold. 1848. 

Bassett, Ancel H. A Concise History of the Methodist Protestant Church, from its 
Origin. Introduction by William Collier. 12mo, pp. 424. Pittsburg: James 
Robinson. 1877. 

Bennett, Methodism in Virginia. 12mo. Nashville, Tenn. : Publishing House 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Bond, Thomas E. The Economy of Methodism Illustrated and Defended : In a 
Series of Papers. 8vo, pp. 391. New York : Methodist Book Concern. 1862. 
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Deems, Charles F. Annals of Southern Methodism for 1856. 12mo, pp 312. Nash- 
ville, Tenn. : Stevenson k Owen. New Tork : John A Gray. 

Draw, Samuel. Life of the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 881. New Tork: 
Methodist Book Concern. 1887. 

Elliott, Charles. History of the Great Secession from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Tear 1845, Eventuating in the Organization of the New Church Entitled 
41 Methodist Episcopal Church, South." 8vo, pp. 1143. Cincinnati: Methodist 
Book Concern. 1855. 

Emory, Robert. Life of the Rev. John Emory. With an Appendix. 8vo, pp. 880. 
New Tork : Methodist Book Concern. 1841 . 

Finley, J. B. Sketches of Western Methodism. Cincinnati : Methodist Book 
Concern. 1875. 

Formal Fraternity. Proceedings of the General Conferences of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1872, 1874, and 
1876, and of the Joint Commission of the Two Churches on Fraternal Relations 
at Cape May, N. J., Aug. 16-23, 1876. 8vo, pp 87. New Tork: Methodist 
Book Concern. Nashville, Tenn. : A H. Bedford. 

Goes, C. C. Statistical History of the First Century of American Methodism. 16mo, 
pp. 188. New Tork: Methodist Book Concern. 1866. 

History of the Organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; Comprehend- 
ing all the Official Proceedings of the General Conference, etc. 8vo, pp. 267. 
Nashville: Published by Order of Louisville Convention. William Cameron, 
Printer. 1845. 

Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for 
1854, 1866, 1870, 1874, 1878, 1882. Nashville, Tenn. : Publishing House of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Lednum, John. A History of the Rise of Methodism in America. Containing 
Sketches, of Methodist Itinerant Preachers from 1736 to 1785, etc., etc. 12mo, 
pp. 484. Philadelphia : John Lednum. 1859. 

Lee, L. M. Life and Times of the Rev. Jesse M. Lee. 8vo, pp. 517. Nashville, 
Tenn. : Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

M'Clintock, J. Biographical Sketches of Methodist Ministers. Cincinnati : Western 
Methodist Book Concern. 

ITFemn, John B. Methodism in Tennessee. 8 vols., 12mo. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Methodist Church Property Case. Reported by R Sutton. 8vo, pp. 372. Richmond 
and Louisville : John Early. 1851. 

Mood, F. A. Methodism in Charleston. Edited by T. 0. Summers. 18mo. Nash- 
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Adhortatio, the, of Theobald Thamer, 

122. 
^Esthetic feeling not the same as religious 

feeling, 34. 
JSsthetic religion as deficient as a merely 

legal religion, 21. 
Alexandrian classification of the Old Test- 
ament books, 155. 
Allegorical interpreters, Origen the first 

of the, 246. 
Allegorical method of interpretation, rise 

of the, 246. 
Alsted, John Henry, the Mcthodus of, 

124. 
America, philosophical speculation in, 78. 

theological encyclopaedia in, 188. 
American Presbyterians, alliance of 
Churches of the Reformed faith 
with, 106. 
Angelology and deraonology, 426. 
Anthropology, 427. 

the doctrine of sin, 428. 
Antiquities, Hebrew, German and English 

works on, 188. 
Apologetics, 408. 

an introduction to dogmatics, 405. 
Clement and Origen, 408. 
divinity and truth of Scripture in- 
volved in each other, 407. 
earliest apologetics, the field of, 408. 
German apologies, 410. 
Grotius and Limborch, 409. 
history of, 408. 
literature of, 411. 

must precede dogmatic science, 404. 
philosophy and Christianity, conflict 

between, 409. 
relation of, to dogmatics, 403. 
relation of polemics and apologetics 

to dogmatics, 404. 
remote beginning of all departments 

in theology, 405. 
separate science, not yet a, 411. 
task of, a twofold one, 406. 
Apologetics and polemics, Schleiermach 
er's definition of the relations 
of, 417. 
Apostles, the, 288. 

literature on, 284. 
Apostolic age requires separate treatment, 
284. 
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AposiohSy meaning of the term, 283. 
Arabic, a knowledge of, useful to the 

theologian, 168. 
Archaeology, ancient writers on, 180. 
classification of the material of, 176. 
historical sketch of, 179. 
includes more than Hebrew antiqui- 
ties, 176. 
narrowness of the term, 175. 
works on, of a general character, 
182. 
Archaeology, biblical, 175. 

related to exegesis and Church his- 
tory, 262. 
scope of, 175. 
Archaeology, ecclesiastical, 888. 
a history of worship, 389. 
history of, 890. 

necessarily related to the present, 889. 
Architecture, sacred, as related to Prot- 
estant worship, 509. 
Aristides, apology by, 408. 
Art, Law, and Doctrine co-related, 28. 
Artists and legislators the teachers of 

mankind, 19. 
Arts and sciences among the Hellenes and 

kindred peoples, 178. 
Asceticism and pedagogics, 461. 
Astronomy not necessarily related to the- 
ology, 71. 
Augustine, his instructions respecting the 
proper mode of presenting Scrip- 
ture doctrines, 441. 
qualifications of the minister accord- 
ing to, 118. 
Auxiliary sciences, the five, 159. 
Auxiliary sciences to Church history* 848. 

Bacon, Lord, strongly against confounding 

theology and philosophy, 82. 
Baden and the Palatinate, liturgical con- 
troversy in, 517. f 
Basle and Saumur, the theologians of, 125. 
Bible, The : 

constitutes a sacred literature, 149. 

ethnography of, 177. 

everywhere teaches a God for man, 

424. 
geography of, 176. 

hermeneutics furnishes the key to, 
280. 
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Bible, The: 

historical form and development of 
the doctrine of, 286. 

its first exposition wholly practical, 
245. 

narratives of, are God's word to man- 
kind, 140. 

natural science of, 177. 

nature of Biblical narrative, 266. 

the object of exegetical theology, 146. 

original languages of, 160. 

presents only a single body of truth, 
148. 

providentially guarded, yet subject to 
human vicissitudes, 203. 

reasons why it needs care in its in- 
terpretation, 229. 

reverence for the letter and style of, 
observable in English literature, 
149. 

study of the Bible, relation of ency- 
clopaedia to, 147. 

the standard of judgment in Church 
history, 806. 

tie which binds the books of the Bi- 
ble together, 148. 
Biblical archaeology, 175. 

history of, 179. 

related to exegesis and Church his- 
tory, 262. 

scope of, 175. 

the Old Testament, always its princi- 
pal source, 176. 
Biblical characters, English and American 

literature on, 270. 
Biblical criticism : 

historical sketch of, 218. 

in the Middle Ages, 214. 

no one need be startled by the phrase, 
202. 

objects contemplated by, 202. 

often paltry, 204. 

revival of, in the eighteenth century, 
215. 
Biblical dogmatics, the natural point of 
transition from historical to sys- 
tematic theology, 144. 
Biography of Christ, history of the, 276. 
Briefe, defects of Herder's, 130. 

Calixtus, separates ethics from dogmatics, 

897. 
Canon, changes in the, unlikely, 207. 

New Testament canon in the early 

Church, 194. 
New Testament canon not formed at 

one time, 159. 
object of a history of the, 191. 
period of the first formation of the, 1 94. 
Oanonicity, conditions of, 204. 

should criticism consider the question 
of? 206. 
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Canonics, the name proposed as a substi- 
tute for Introduction, 192. 
Biblical, 191. 
Casuistry, 461. 
Catechetical methods, 488. 
Catechetics a part of pastoral work, 
491. 
demands a love for childhood, 492. 
endowment for, mental and spiritual, 

492. 
function of catechetics, 489. 
real art of the catechist,"lhe, 490. 
religious nature of youth should be 

studied, 490. 
Socratic method of, 489. 
work of the catechist, 488. 
Catechetics, 486. 

literature of, 497. 
scope of, 487. 

difference between ethics and cate- 
chetics, 488. 
Catechetics, history of, 493. 

affected by sceptical pedagogics, 496. 
authors, leading, between Luther and 

Spener, 495. 
catechisms, the first, 494. 
early catechetical works, 494. 
Heidelberg Catechism, the, 495. 
Luther's two catechisms, 494. 
" Philanthropic " method of, 496. 
Roman Catholic catechetics, 497. 
Schleiermacher, services of, to cate- 
chetics, 497. • 
Catechists, the older, did but little theo- 
rizing, 495. 
Catechumens in the ancient Church, 498. 
Categories of Practical Theology, 478. 
Causality, twofold law of, in Church his- 
tory, 803. 
Centurial division of Historical Theology 

wrong, 299. 
Chaldee, certain portions of the Old Testa- 
ment written in, 160. 
knowledge of, useful to the theolo- 
gian, 168. 
Character, formation of, 55. 

importance of, to the theologian, 55. 
Characteristics of Hebrew, 161. 
Characters, Biblical, English and American 

literature on, 270. 
Christian Ethics, 355. 
Christianity : 

Church, the idea of a, eminently pe- 
culiar to, 499. 
destined to develop into a system, 

894. 
expansion and limitation of, 297. 
moral power of, the universal, 458. 
not chargeable with narrow Church 

history, 808. 
Wolfenbuttel assault on historical 
Christianity, 65. 
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Christian language, the New Testament 

obliged to create a, 170. 
Christian philosophy, conditions of a, 86. 

the only possible, theistie, 86. 
Christian sermon, history of the, 586. • 
Christian teaching: has superseded the old 

conditions, 298. 
Christian theologians should study the Old 

Testament, and why, 161. 
Christian theology conditioned by the his- 
tory of Christianity, 62. 
Deism and Pantheism antagonistic to, 

84. 
origin of formal, 64. 
Christology, 429. 

center of dogmatics, the, 429. 
doctrine of the Church on, improperly 

defined, 480. 
life of Christ the basis of Christology, 
429. 
Chronology, ecclesiastical, 858. 
Chrysostom, beginnings of theological en- 
cyclopedia in, 118. 
Church, the : 

advantage of groupings in Church life, 

298. 
both external and internal, 296. 
constitution of the, 297. 
guidance of the Church the object of 

theology, 59. 
historical development of the, 296. 
must not be excluded from the 

school, 47. 
not alone social or theocratic, 296. 
not merely a society, 295. 
Pentecost the beginning of the, 295. 
philosophy in, after the Reformation, 

76. 
sacraments, the Church and the, 

484. 
soul-life of the, 297. 
the early theological science in, 68. 
theological tendencies in the early 

Church, 98. 
theology and the Church, 44. 
Church Fathers, the, 870. 
Church History : 

acquaintance necessary with Church 
history of our own country, 
811. 
atomistic mode of treating, 808. 
cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of ancient and oriental 
history, 70. 
causality, twofold law of, 808. 
central point of historical theology, 

294. 
centurial division of, wrong, 299. 
Council of Trent, the, an epoch in 
Church history from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint, 801. 
denominational character of, 816. 
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Church History : 

extremes to be avoided in, 804. 
God's word the standard of judg- 
ment in, 805. 
great and exciting events in, demand a 

separate treatment, 299. 
great epochs in, 800. 
historian, the best, in sympathy with 

the people, 807. 
history of Church history, 818. 
individual Churches demand a sepa- 
rate treatment, 299. 
in Middle Ages, necessity of under- 
standing the, 811. 
intimate relations of general and 

Church history, 848. 
Latin Church historians, the, 814. 
literature of, general and special, 

816. 
Lutheran writers on, 814. 
method of, 809. 
moral and religious disposition of the 

historian, 807. 
Mosheim the reformer of, 816. 
Neander, the work of, 815. 
obscure causes, true value of, 804. 
parallels, necessity of, 812. 
prejudice in, damage from, 807. 
principle of Christianity must be ever 

present in, 806. 
proper treatment of, 802. 
Protestant emphasis on the history 

of teaching, 812. 
reciprocal influences in, 808. 
requires a knowledge of the ancient 

world and its faiths, 844. 
Reformation, effect of, upon, 814. 
Reformed writers on, 814. 
reports, difference in, 802. 
sciences auxiliary to, 848. 
sixteenth century, the division of the 
Church in the, an epoch in 
Church history, 801. 
twofold criticism of sources, 802. 
whole field of, must be understood, 
809. 
Church symbols, the three principal, 

881. 
Classic languages, value of the ancient, 

69. 
Clergy, various designations of the, 48. 
Commentaries not to be too much relied 

on, 248. 
Commentator and interpreter, their func- 
tions distinguished, 289. 
Commonwealth, structure of the, 178. 
Community, the religious, 42. 
Concordances and lexicons of the New 

Testament, 172. 
Confessionalism, ecclesiastical, 104. 
Conscience, religious feeling becomes a 
steadfast disposition through, 4a 
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Conscience, religions feeling not resolva- 

ble into, 40. 
Constitution, the, of the Church, 297. 
Critical methods, 208. 
Criticism, Biblical : 

carefully defined limits to be fixed to 
internal criticism, 210. 

conjectural attempts not forbidden in 
needful cases, 211. 

critical and exegetical skill the result 
of practice, 212. 

critical hypotheses, frequent fallacies 
in, 211. 
Criticism and exegesis act on each other, 
213. 

destructive criticism as applied to 
New Testament not yet success- 
ful, 205. 

external criticism defined, 209. 

first critical edition of the New Test- 
ament, 215. 

higher and lower criticism, 208. 

historical criticism, the place for, 262. 

history of, 218. 

hypotheses, critical, frequent fallacies 
in, 211. 

leadership in criticism maintained by 
English scholars in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 
216. 

Middle Ages, criticism in the, 214. 

mischief done by dabblers in, 212. 

necessary for understanding of the 
Gospels, 278. 

negative and positive criticism, func- 
tions of, 210. 

negative criticism no ground for 
alarm, 272. 

objects contemplated by, 202. 

office of internal criticism, 209 

often paltry, 204. 

positive and negative, 210. 

prejudice, necessity of freedom from, 
in criticism, 264. 

relation of criticism to exegesis, 212. 

revival of, in the eighteenth century, 
215. 

should criticism consider the question 
of canonicity ? 206. 

sometimes employed for perverse and 
frivolous ends, 208. 

spiritual sympathy necessary to a cor- 
rect view of the life of Christ. 
274. 

though often perverted, yet of great 
value, 208. 

Tubingen tendency critics, the, 216. 
Culture, uses of aesthetic, 72. 

Danz's division of theology, 140. 
Deism: 

application of the term, 84. 



Deism: 

incapable of Christian ideas, 84. 
in England in the time of Charles 

First, 76. 
pantheism and deism antagonistic to 
Christian theology, 84. 
Demonology, 426. 

Denominational character of Church his- 
tory, 815. 
DeWette and Grotius, rise of the school 

of, 249. 
Didascalion, the, of Hugo St Victor, 

119. 
Discussion, utility of oral, 54. 
Disputes, disorderly, antidote against, 54. 
Divine training of humanity, the notion 

of, 158. 
Division of Historical Theology into pe- 
riods, 299. 
Divisions of knowledge— philosophy, na- 
ture, history, 67. 
Doctrine, development of, in the Protes- 
tant Churches, 66. 
no cessation in the development of, 

894. 
relation of life and doctrine, 288. 
Doctrine, Christian, ethical character of, 
396. 
Christian doctrine a unit, 361. 
Doctrine, Law, and Art co-related, 28. 
Doctrine of the Bible, historical form and 

development of the, 286. 
Doctrines, history of, 358. 

arrangement controlled by dogmatic 

character, 862. 
Baur's division of, 364. 
changes in, necessity of recognising, 

365. 
definition of, 859. 
difficulty of discovery of beginnings 

of change, 863. 
division of, into periods, 863. 
dynamic principle, in, important 685. 
relation of history of Doctrines to 

symbolics, 882. 
task of doctrinal history, toe, 359. 
Dogma, inability of philosophy to orig- 
inate, illustrated, 81. 
Dogmatical systems, interpretation should 

be independent of, 289. 
Dogmatics: 

biblical, 286. 

apologetics an introduction to, 405. 

apologetics and polemics, relation of 

to, 403. 
a progressive science, 400. 
began with the Reformation, 289. 
both biblical and ecclesiastical, 414. 
central point, the, of all theology, 

399. 
Christology the center of, 429. 
defined, 899. 
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Dogmatics : 

difference between dogmatics and 
ethics, 897. 

ecclesiastical dogmatics, 896. 

ethics depends upon doctrine in the 
last analysis, 899. 

flexible treatment of, 288. 

history of Biblical, 289. 

history of doctrines presumes ac- 
quaintance with dogmatics, 859. 

method of, 420. 

objection to Schleiermacher's defini- 
tion of, 401. 

object of, 895. 

outline of dogmatical system, 428. 

Schleiermacher'8 method in, 421. 

Schweizer'8 method in, 424. 
jDogmatics, history of : 

Augustine's works, 442. 

Calvin and his successors, 444. 

degeneration of dogmatics, 443. 

dogmatic literature in the Reformed 
Church, 444. 

literature of the history of, 448. 

local or topical method, in, 421. 

Lutheran dogmatic writers, 444. 

Helanchthon the founder of Protest- 
ant dogmatics, 443. 

progress of most recent dogmatics, 
446. 

reactionary tendency of dogmatics, 
445. 

Roman Catholic dogmatists, 447. 

Schleiermacher's dogmatics, 445. 

Scholasticism and mysticism, 442. 

summaries, 443. 

transition to rationalism, 445. 

Twesten and Nitzsch, 446. 
Dogmatizer, every judicious, a harmonizer, 

415. 
Doubt, temper in which it should be met, 

56. 
Doubt, true method of dealing with, 107. 

Early history of the Israelites, 267. 
Ecclesiastical confessionalism, 104. 
Eighteenth century, theology in the, 100. 
Eloquence, the limit of sacred, 625. 
Empirics theological, 12. 
Encyclopaedia, Theological : 

as treated by Harless, Lange, and 

Pelt, 184. 
as treated by Pfaff and Buddteus, 

128. 
contributions of Semler and Mo- 

sheim to, 128. 
Gerhard, John, the Encyclopaedia of, 

128. 
in the early part of the eighteenth 

century, 182. 
in the Lutheran Church, 126. 
Isidore, the Encyclopaedia of, 119. 
VoL in. 



Encyclopedia, Theological: 

keeps pace with science, 11. 

made independent by Schleiermacher, 

132. 
nature of, 9. 
relation of encyclopaedia to the study 

of the Bible, 147. 
Roman Catholic encyclopaedia, 136. 
study of encyclopaedia can never be 

exhausted, 11. 
study of encyclopaedia necessary to the 

theologian, 15. 
England, theological encyclopaedia in, 134. 
England, theological tendencies in, in the 

eighteenth century, 105. 
English Deism and Gibbon and Paine, 

105. 
Episcopot and PresbtUerot in the Apostolic 

Church, 47. 
Epoch, the Reformation a universal, 801. 

what constitutes an epoch, 801. 
Erasmus determines the proper aim of 

theological study, 120. 
merits of the work of, 121. 
preface of Erasmus to the New Test- 
ament, 120. 
rationalistic tendencies manifested by, 

99. 
Erasmus Sarcerius, the Pastorale of, 558. 
Ernosti the restorer of sound exegesis, 

248. 
Eschatology, 436. 

Christian hope tQ be realized only m 

Christ, 438. 
immortality not to be confounded 

with, 437. 
Eschenburg the first to employ the title 

W issenschaftskunde, 8. 
Ethics, Christian, 453. 

analytical, philosophical, synthetical, 

454. 
based on dogmatics, 454. 
casuistry, 461. 
Christ not a mere moral and statutory 

teacher, 458. 
Christianity the universal moral pow- 
er, 458. 
Christ's work the basis of ethics, 

457. 
division of ethics, 459. 
ethical labors of the Fathers, 462. 
ethical reaction in the Church, 468. 
first separate treatment of, 464. 
general and special ethics, 459. 
harmony of philosophical and Christ* 

ian ethics, 455. 
history of ethics, 462. 
Humanism and ethics, 468. 
includes duties which men owe to the 

State, 456. 
Kant's treatment of, 466. 
literature of, 466. 
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Ethics, Christian: 

distinguished from philosophical, 455. 

liturgies, relation of, to ethics, 504. 

place of Christian ethics, 458. 

positive element of, 457. 

Protestant ethical writers, 464. 

Reformers, the, and ethics, 463. 

Roman Catholic ethics, 464. 

Rosenkranz's system, 460. 

Schleiermacher's method, 460. 

transcends philosophical ethics, 457. 

▼iews of Rothe, Harless, and others, 
459. 

works of early writers, 462. 
Ethnography, Biblical, 177. 
Eusebius the first of Bible geographers, 

180. 
Rusebius, work of, 313. 
Evangelical Union of Prussia, 415. 
Ewald's Life of Christ, 278. 
Exegete, the New Testament, should be 
familiar with the Semitic lan- 
guages, 168. 

_ sis: 

additional reasons for making it a 
separate department, 142. 

application of exegesis, the, 241. 

as much an ecclesiastical as a relig- 
ious science, 140. 

complete exegesis dependent on re- 
ligious growth, 241. 

critical and exegetical skill the result 
of practice, 212. 

criticism and exegesis act on each 
other, 218. 

definition of, 238. 

distinguished from hermeneutics, 288. 

effect of the Reformation on, 248. 

Eme8ti the restorer of sound exege- 
sis, 248. 

includes both interpretation and expli- 
cation, 238. 

influence of the Reformation on, 314. 

Kant's separation of dogmatical from 
ethical exegesis, 249. 

Latin Fathers, exegesis of the, 247. 

method of applying, 243. 

Middle Ages, exegesis in the, 247. 

neological exegesis, rise of, 249. 

New Testament, a knowledge of He- 
brew necessary to the exegesis 
of the, 162. 

practical exegesis the result of the 
scientific, 241. 

process by which exegesis is made 
practical, 242. 

Reformed and Lutheran exegesis, 248. 

relation of criticism to exegesis, 212. 

sciences auxiliary to exegesis, 159. 

should not be studied alone with a 
view to the pulpit, 532. 

student's self-training in, 244. 
VoL III. ^ ^ 



Exegete, spirit of the true, 240. 
Exegetical theology, definition of, 146. 
first in order, 143. 
practical sciences auxiliary to, 17&. 
reasons why exegetical theology 
should be a separate depart- 
ment, 141. 
relations of exegetical theology with 

historical theology, 261. 
the Bible the object of, 146. 
Exposition of the Bible at first wholly 
practical, 245. 

False readings, how originated, shown by 

internal criticism, 210. 
Fathers, the Church, 870. 

ethical labors of the, 462. 

exegesis of the Latin Fathers, 247. 
Feeling, in what sense religion is rooted 

in, 33. 
Feeling, the theory of, 37. 
Five auxiliary sciences, the, 159. 
Founders of religions, 43. 
France, theological encyclopedia in, 134. 
French pulpit, the, 587. 

General history, importance of familiarity 
with, to the Church historian, 
843. 

Genuineness of books and passages to be 
determined by Biblical criticism, 
204. 

Geography, Biblical, 176. 

writers on, in the eighteenth andnine- 
'teenth centuries, 180. 

Geography, ecclesiastical, 352. 

Gerhard, Andrew, the Theologus of, 123. 

Gerhard, John, the Encyclopaedia of, 123. 

German Catholic works on theological 
encyclopaedia, 137. 

Gesenius and DeWette, rise of the school 
of, 249. 

Gesticulation, pulpit, 581. 

Glassius, Solomon, the first to bring to- 
gether the grammatical peculiari- 
ties of New Testament diction, 
171. 

God. See Theology. 

God-man, objections to the term, 480. 

Gospel, the : 

does not contradict itself, 272. 
spoken first, then written, 158. 

Gospels, the: 

criticism necessary for understand- 
ing, 278. 
discrepancies in the Gospels may bo 
admitted, 272. 
- exposition of the Gospels an exeget- 
ical, not an historical, task, 
261. 

Grammars, Hebrew, 165. 

Grammars of the New Testament, 172. 
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Greek, history of the exposition of the 
character of New Testament, 171 

Greek words,, new meaning given to some 
current in the New Testament, 
171. 

Growth of Biblical Hermeneutics, 231. 

Gymnastic exercises for students, advan- 
tages of, 57. 

Halieutics and Eeryktics, 486. 

Harless, definition of encyclopaedia by, 10. 

Harless, Lange, and Pelt, their treatment 

of encyclopaedia, 184. 
Harms's scheme of practical theology, 481. 
Harmonies on the life of Christ, 282. 
Hase, his definition of religion, 26. 
Heads, theological, 420. 
Hebraistic character of the language of 
the New Testament, recognition 
of, 170. f 

Hebrew language, a knowledge of, indis- 
pensable to the exegesis of the 
New Testament, 162. 
characteristics of Hebrew, 161. 
derivation of the word Hebrew, 161. 
historical sketch of the study of, 

163. 
included in school curriculum solely 

for the sake of theology, 66. 
necessity of a knowledge of, 161. 
not perfected before the time of Da- 
vid, 168. 
study of Hebrew in several ages of 
the Church, 163. 
Hebrew antiquities, German and English 

works on, 183. 
Hebrew commonwealth, structure of the, 

178. 
Hebrew grammars and ohrestomathies, 

166. 
Hebrew learning, Reuchlin the restorer of, 

164. 
Hebrew lexicons, 166, 16a 
Hebrews, art and science among the, 178. 

religious institutions of the, 178. 
Hegelianism, theological encyclopaedia 

treated in the spirit of, 133. 
Hegelian school, divisions of the, 76. 
Heidelberg Catechism, the, 495. 
Hellenistic-Greek the original language of 
the New Testament Scriptures, 
169. 
Herder, great influence on theology of, 

129. 
Herder and Schleiermacher, new direction 

given to theology by, 101. 
Hermeneutics : 

Biblical Hermeneutics a branch of 

general hermeneutics, 280. 
causes which make hermeneutics nec- 
essary, 229. 
definition of, 228. 
Vol. in. 



Hermeneutics: 

distinguished from exegesis, 238. 
distinguished from rhetoric, 228. 
furnishes the key to the Bible, 280. 
gradual growth of, 231. 
has the nght to require unconditional 
surrender to its rules by the ex- 
positor, 231. 
literature of, 232. 
Heterodoxy, 440. 
Historian, the best, in sympathy with the 

people, 307. 
Historian, the, should be superior to the 

appeals of party interest, 807. 
Historical sketch of the study of Hebrew, 

163. 
Historical Theology, 261. 
History and literature of theological en- 
cyclopaedia, 118. 
History, biblical : 

difficulty connected with early periods 

of, 263. 
early history of the Israelites, 267. 
general and special, 861. 
must precede doctrine, 296. 
Christ's life the center of, 271. 
should precede dogmatics, reasons 

why, 144. 
study of, should follow philology, 69. 
History of the exposition of the character 

of New Testament Greek, 171. 
History, sacred, place of, 262. 
Hobbes, atheistic opinions of, attacked by 

Cudworth, 77. 
Holland, theological encyclopaedia in, 184. 
Homiletics : 

arrangement and material, 525. 
artistic division of the sermon, 528. 
art of preaching, the, a part of theo- 
logical science, 540. 
Christian sermon, history of the, 535. 
defects of first sermons, 633. 
delivery, 528. 

division of homiletics, 525. 
early homilies, the, 535. 
effect of a sermon to be studied by 

the preacher, 530. 
fanciful divisions, 537. 
French pulpit, the, 637. 
gesticulation, pulpit, 681. 
history of homiletics, 585. 
invention, 526. 
lay preaching, 524. 
lesson, every sermon may be a, 584. 
literature of, 543. 
mediaeval preaching, 685. 
method of homiletics, 582. 
Mystic preachers, the, 536. 
not a theory of sacred eloquence, 

619. 
oratory a conversation, 628. 
Pietists, sermons of the, 587. 
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Homiletics : 

preaching, history of the theory of, 
540. 

pulpit, preparations for, 532. 

pulpit, the, should be always before 
the mind, 538. 

pulpit, the, has its own peculiar style, 
528. 

Reformed writers on homiletics, 542. 

Reformers, preaching by, 536. 

relation of the sermon to the congre- 
gation, 523. 

relation of, to liturgies, 519. 

repentance, necessity of a continual 
preaching of, 520. 

Roman Catholic writers on, 548. 

sacred eloquence, the limits of, 525. 

secret of homiletical invention, the, 
526. 

sermon, the, not a lecture, 522. 

sermon, the, should be mentally con- 
structed, 529. 

sermonic division, 528. 

synthetic and analytical methods, 
627. 

testimony to Christ, the sermon a, 
528. 

text, the, 521. 

texts, conditions necessary for proper, 
526. 

useless ornament to be avoided, 529. 
Homilist, the, needs to be an exegete, 

474. 
Hugo St. Victor, the Didascalion of, 119. 
Humanism and ethics, 463. 
Humanity, notion of the divine training 

of, 158. 
Hymnology : 

existing treasures gladly used by lit- 
urgies, 511. 

new hymns to receive recognition, 
511. 

old hymns not necessarily good, 511. 

poetry of Protestantism culminates in 
the Church hymn, 511. 

Idealism and sensationalism both unchris- 
tian, 88. 

Idiom, the New Testament, based on the 
later Greek, 170. 

Individual, the, and his relations to 
science, 16. 

Industry, private, the supplement to pub- 
lic instruction, 53. 

Institutions, the religious, of the Hebrews, 
178. 

Instruction, public, should be supplement- 
ed by private industry, 58. 

Interpretation of the Scriptures : 

a religious disposition essential to the 

right, 240. 
need for care in the, 229. 
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Interpretation of the Scriptures : 

rise of the allegorical method of, 

246. 
should be independent of dogmatic 

systems, 239. 
sketch of the history of, 246. 
Interpreter and commentator, their func- 
tions distinguished, 289. 
Interpreters, the allegorical, Origen the 

first of the, 246. 
Introduction, Biblical : 

either general or special, 191. 
German and English literature on, 

195. 
properly limited to history of the 

canon and criticism, 193. 
relation of general to special, 193. 
scope and limits of not, precisely de- 
fined, 191. 
Isagogics, Biblical, 191. 
Isidore, the Encyclopaedia of, 119. 
Israelites, early history of the, 267. 
nation, history of the, 268. 
people of God, the, 265. 
people under the law, a. 21. 
sources for history of, 267. 
Israelites, history of: 

begins with the head of the race, 

263. 
literature on the, 267. 
non-Jewish writers on, 267. 
writers on, among Christian Fathers, 
267. 

Jansenists, the, opposed philosophy, 75. 
Jesuits, the, favored philosophy, 75. 
Jesus Christ: 

different views of, 275. 

his life the center of history, 271. 

his person the center of dogmatics, 

422. 
his walk the basis of ethics, 457. 
life of, the basis of Christology, 429. 
not a mere moral and statutory 

teacher, 458. 
parallels between Christ and Socrates, 

277. 
worship of, in hymns and prayers, 

early manifestation of, 276. 
Jesus Christ, life of : 

absurdity of the mythical theory, 275. 
diverse views of different writers on, 

275. 
does not come within the range of 

Church history, 295. 
efforts to eliminate the miraculous 

from the, 277. 
English and American literature on, 

282. 
Ewald's Life of Christ, 278. 
harmonies of the, 282. 
history of the biographies of, 276. 
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Jesus Christ, life of: 

importance of attaining to a satisfac- 
tory view of, 271. 
is matter for history only so far as it 

is definitely human, 278. 
its own explanation, 274. 
Keim's work on the, 279. 
literature of the, 279. 
negative criticism of, no ground for 

alarm, 272. 
Kenan's Life of Christ, 278. 
separate historical study, a, 276. 
spiritual sympathy necessary for cor- 
rect criticism of, 274. 
Strauss's Life of Christ, 277. 
Jewish Old Testament expositors in Mid- 
dle Ages, importance of, 247. 
Jews. See Israelites. 
Justification and Sanctification, 488. 

Kant, categorical imperative of, 81. 

his separation of dogmatical from 

ethical exegesis, 249. 
his treatment of ethics, 465. 
influence of Kant on philosophy, 76. 
Keim, his work on the life of Christ, 

279. 
Keryktics, 486. 
Klief oth, his division of doctrinal history, 

864. 
Knowledge, divisions of — philosophy, na- 
ture, and history, 67. 
Knowledge of Hebrew a necessity, and 
why, 161. 

Lange, Harless, and Pelt, their treatment 

of encyclopaedia, 184. 
Language of the New Testament, not pure 

Greek, 169. 
Languages of the Bible, the original, 160. 
Latin Fathers, exegesis of the, 247. 
Latin writers of Church history, 814. 
Law and medicine, relations of theology 

with, 60. 
Law, art, and doctrine co-related, 28. 
Lay preaching, 524. 
Learning and religion, a desire for both 

needful to the study of theology, 

17. 
Lecture, preparation and repetition to be 

added to the, 54. 
Lectures, attendance on too many, works 

injury and confusion, 54. 
Lectures, true method of profiting by, 58. 
Legend and myth, difference between, 

266. 
Letter, the, is not science, 14. 
Lexicons and concordances of the New 

Testament, 172. 
Lexicons, Hebrew, 166. 
Life the object of all study, 12. 
Liturgies, 498. 
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Liturgies : 

based on dogmatics, 485. 

contrast between Protestant and Bo- 
man Catholic liturgies, 602. 

ethics and ecclesiastical law, liturgies 
in relation to, 504. 

field of, 498. 

homiletical and liturgical elements, 
distinction between, 504. 

limitations of, 510. 

literature of, 517. 

living worship, need of a, 501. 

mechanical liturgy in Roman Catholi- 
cism, 502. 

Protestant recognition of, 505. 

Protestant liturgies, 508. 

relation of worship to art, 499. 

religious feeling, necessity of in litur- 
gies, 508. 

Roman Catholic and Protestant litur- 
gists, difference between, 508. 

sermon, place of the, defined by, 
600. 

worship defined, 499. 
Liturgies, history of : 

Christian worship developed from the 
Jewish, 515. 

hymn-book controversy, the, in Baden 
and the Palatinate, 517. 

methodology of, 518. 

rationalistic works, 516. 

propriety, every thing depends upon 
a sense of, 514. 

Scripture lessons, proper reading of 
the, highly essential, 514. 

service, every part of the, must be 
minutely studied, 613. 

singing, the preacher's relation to the, 
614. 
Logographs and mythographs, 264. 
Lord's Prayer, the : 

prayer should conclude with, 508. 
Lutheran Church, encyclopaedia in the, 

126. 
Lutheran dogmatic writers, 444. 
Lutheran exegesis, 248. 
Lutheran writers on Church history, 814. 
Luther, Martin : 

catechisms, his two, 494. 

his opposition to philosophy, 76. 

more practical than theoretical, 541. 

Maccabees, First Book of, importance of, 
to the post-exilian period, 267. 

Manuscripts, most important, of the New 
Testament, 214. 

Marheineke's method of practical theolo- 
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Mathematical knowledge, uses of, to the 

theologian, 70. 
Mathematics, has to do with form and 

numbers, 70. 
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Mary Magdalene, her conduct incompre- 
hensible to the banqueters, 32. 
the: 
Reformed theologians rejected the 

name and the thing, 515. 
transformed by Luther into a simple 
observance of the Lord's Supper, 
515. 
Mediaeval preaching, 585. 
Medicine and law, relations of theology 

with, 60. 
Melanchthon, Apology of, 416. 

founder of Protestant dogmatics, the, 

448. 
little tract of, the, 121. 
recommends the study of the Fathers 
with that of the Bible, 121. 
Methodology, dangers in the treatment of, 
11. 
definition of, 11. 
Methodology of missions, 486. 
Methodology of systematic theology, the, 
468. 
moral growth needed for the study of 

ethics, 471. 
of dogmatics both historical and phil- 
osophical, 469, 
religious experience nteesaary for the 
understanding of dogmatics and 
ethics, 470. 
Methodus, the, of John Henry Alsted, 

124. 
Middle Age sense of the word theology, 

63. 
Middle Ages, biblical criticism in the, 
214. 
biography of Jesus Christ in the, 

276. 
dogmatic tone of the, 64. 
exegesis in the, 247. 
necessary for Church historian to un- 
derstand the, 811. 
theological tendencies in the, 99. 
Ministerial training, sketch of the history 

of, 51. 
Ministry, an undoubted religious impulse 
to the, has enabled many to sur- 
mount great difficulties, 17. 
Missions, history of, 355. 
Missions in Theological Encyclopaedia, 50. 
Missions, methodology of, 486. 
Moabite Stone, works concerning, 182. 
Mohammed, appearance of, an epoch in 

secular history, 300. 
Mohammedanism, history of, important to 

Church historian, 844. 
Modern rationalism, the, 106. 
Moll's method of practical theology, 481. 
Moral action determined by outward con- 
ditions, 32. 
Moral feeling not identical with religious 
feeling, 85. 
VoUIL 



Morality and religion have 
separated, 81. 

Morality based on independence, 38. 

Mosheim and Semler, contributions of, to 
encyclopedia, 128. 

Mosheim the reformer of Chureh history, 
315. 

Music in worship, 509. 

Myth: 

difference between myth and legend, 

265. 
meaning of the term, 264. 

Mysticism, 442. 

the preparation 'for the Reformation, 
64. 

Mystic preachers, the, 636. 

Mystic tendency, the, in theology, 104. 

Mystics unconsciously borne in the direc- 
tion of rationalism, 99. 

Mystics, the, their understanding of the 
term theology, 63. 

Mythical theory of Strauss, 277. 

Mythical theory of the life of Christ, ab- 
surdity of, 275. 

Narrative, the Bible, nature of, 266. 

sacred narrative as compared with pro- 
fane, 266. 
Natural science of the Bible. 177. 
Natural sciences, acquaintance with the, 

important, 71. 
Neander, work of, as a Church historian, 

815. 
Negative criticism of Christ's life no 

ground for alarm, 272. 
Neologies! exegesis, rise of, 249. 
Nestorius and the school of Antioch, 98. 
New Covenant, revelations of the, 266. 
New Testament, a knowledge of Hebrew 
necessary to the exegesis of the, 
162. 
concordances and lexicons of the, 

172. 
covers only a single generation of 

men, 156. 
embraces but few nations, 157. 
Erasmus's preface to his Greek, 120. 
first critical edition of the, 215. 
grammars of the language of the, 

172. 
Greek of the, varies with the writers, 

171. 
Greek synonymes of the, 175. 
Greek text-books on the, 174. 
Hellenistic-Greek the original lan- 
guage of the, 169. 
history of the exposition of the Greek 

of the, 171. 
its sub-divisions — history, doctrine, 

and prophecy, 158. 
most important manuscripte of the, 
214. 
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New Testament, new meaning given in the, 
to some current Greek words, 
171. 
Scrivener's introduction to the, 217. 
Tregelles, text of, 217. 
various editions of the, 219. 
Westcott and Hort's text of the, 217. 
New Testament canon, the : 
in the early Church, 194. 
not formed at one time, 159. 
New Testament thought, form of, derived 

from the Old, 153. 
Nosselt's Introduction to Theology, 130. 

Old Catholic Party, the, 46. 
Old Testament : 

Alexandrian classification of the 

books of the, 155. 
always the principal source for Bib- 
lical archaeology, 176. 
contents of the, 154. 
covers a period of several thousand 

years, 156. 
critically revised portable editions of 

the, 217. 
different views as to the value of 

the, 152. 
its leading object visible throughout 

its contents, 156. 
Sohleiermacher's treatment of the, 

152. 
written mainly in Hebrew, 160. 
Oral discussion, utility of, 54. 
Oratory a conversation, 528. 
Origen: 

chief of the allegorical interpreters, 

246. 
his threefold sense of Scripture, 247. 
Origin of formal Christian theology, 64. 
Origin of the term Theology, 62. 
Original languages of the Bible, the, 160. 
Orthodoxy and heterodoxy : 

orthodoxy not to be confounded with 

sopernaturalism, 440. 
rationalism a heterodox phenomenon, 
441. 

Palatinate, liturgical controversy in the, 

517. 
Pantheism and Deism antagonistic to 

Christian theology, 84. 
Pantheism, theological and moral outcome 

of, 85. 
Pantheistic spirit has often donned the 
garb of superior orthodoxy, 102. 
Parallels in Church history, necessity of, 

312. 
Patristic polemics, 217. 
Patristic*: 

Church Fathers, 870. 
Classic, the term, 872. 
history of, 873. 
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Patristic*: 

limits of, in time, 371. 
literature of. 374. 

other terms for Church Fathers, 37* 
relation of, to doctrinal history, 372. 
the best works of the Fathers, 372. 
Patrology, 871. 

Pauline epistles, exposition of the, 284. 
Passion-plays, the, 276. 
Pastoral Theology, 544. 
Pastors, terms by which they are known, 

47. 
Paul the apostle, 283. 

the founder of a bod) of doctrine, 
283. 
Pedagogics, 461. 
Pelt, Lange, and Harless, their treatment 

of encyclopaedia, 134. 
Pentecost the beginning of the Church, 

295. 
People of God, Israelites the, 265. 
Philology, ecclesiastical, 353. 
Philology the first of the preparatory stud- 
ies, 68. 
Philosophic speculation in America, 78. 
Philosophic thought in England much in- 
fluenced by Hill and Coleridge, 
77. 
Philosophy : 

branches of, important to theology, 

87. 
cannot originate theological doctrine, 

81. 
divisible into that of nature and that 

of mind, 88. 
hard terms of, should not be feared, 

80. 
history of, 848. 
importance of a sound psychology to, 

88. 
inability of philosophy to originate 

dogma illustrated, 81. 
influence of Kant on, 76. 
in the Church after the Reformation, 

76. 
leading object in the study of, 80. 
literature of, 848. 
Luther's opposition to, 75. 
no sound objection to philosophy 
from the variety of systems, 83. 
philosophy, object of all, 79. 
Platonic and Aristotelian division of, 

88. 
Schleiermacher's division as to, 76. 
sense in which it must be Christian, 

86. 
should be pursued in connexion with 

other studies, 80. 
theology not bound to any one philos- 
ophy, 82. 
value of the several branches of phi 
losophy, 87. 
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Philosophy and Christianity, conflict be- 
tween, 409. 
Philosophy and theology, early relations 
of, 64. 
their relations traced historically, 74. 
Philosophy of religion — German literature 

on, 89. 
Physical qualifications demanded of the 

future servant of God, 57. 
Pietism: 

fondness of, for dabbling with philoso- 
phy and natural science, 103. 
joins the older supernaturalism, 103. 
position of, in the current conflict, 

108. 
Spener's pietism, 290. 
Pietists, sermons of the, 587. 
Piety cannot take the place of learning, 

18. 
Polemics, zeal for, diminished after the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 
418. 
Polemics and Ironies : 

every judicious dogmatizer a barmo- 

nizer, 415. 
history of, 417. 
literature of, 419. 
not separate departments, 414. 
Reformed writers on, 218. 
Roman Catholic and Protestant po- 
lemics, modification of, 416. 
Positive science, theology as a, 58. 
Positive Theology : 

all divisions of, relative only, 144. 

departments of, 189. 

Rosenkranz's threefold division of, 

140. 
Schleiermacher's division of, 140. 
Practical Theology, 472. 
Prayer: 

closing prayer, the, should have di- 
rect bearing on the sermon, 
508. 
effeminacy and insipidity to be ex- 
cluded from prayer,. 5 12. 
public prayer, 512. 

should conclude with the Lord's 
Prayer, 608. 
Prayer and singing: 

as forms of worship, 508. 
should precede and follow the ser- 
mon, 508. 
Preacher, the : 

should never cease to be a teacher, 

24. 
should study the possible effect of a 
sermon, 580. 
Preaching : 

art of preaching, the, a part of theo- 
logical science, 540. 
history of the theory of, 540. 
Predestination, 428. 
VoLm. 



Predisposition, the so-called avoidance of 
a prejudice, 289. 

Preparation and repetition to be added to 
the lecture, 54. 

Preparatory and auxiliary sciences, dis- 
tinction between, 66. 

Preparatory sciences, the, 66. 

Preparatory studies, philology the first of 
the, 68. . 

Presbyterians, American, 106. 

Prevailing tendencies of theological 
thought, 98. 

Priest, the title of, cannot be entirely ap- 
propriated by Protestant clergy, 
48. 

Propaedeutics, theology as related to, 66. 

Protestant Churches, development of doc- 
trine in the, 65. 

Protestant emphasis on the history of 
teaching, 812. 

Protestant student, the, during his aca- 
demical studies, 50. 

Prussia, Evangelical Union of, 415. 

Psychology, importance of a sound, to 
philosophy, 88. 

Pulpit, the: 

has its own peculiar style, 528. 
preparations for, 582. 

Qualities which should be united in the 

theologian, 61. 
Quadratus, Apology of, 408. 

Rational criticism, beginning of the, with 

Semler, 216. 
Rationalism : 

a heterodox phenomenon, 441. 
chief traits of modern rationalism, 

. 100. 
has ceased to dispose of miracles, 

239. 
largely a question of method, 109. 
modern Rationalism, 106. 
Rationalism and Supernaturalism: 
approaches of, to each other, 101. 
literature of the conflict, 109. 
Reason co-operative with religious feeling, 

88. 
Recent theology, latest representatives of, 

102. 
Rector, proper meaning of the term, 49. 
Reformation, the : 

a universal epoch, 801. 
effect of, on Church history, 814. 
effect of, on exegesis, 248. 
mysticism the preparation for the* 

64. 
sprang from moral, not doctrinal, 
• causes, 896. 
Reformed and Lutheran exegesis, 248. 
Reformed Church, dogmatic literatm* la 
the, 444. 
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Reformed writers on Church history, 814. 

on homiletics, 542. 
Reformers, the, and ethics, 468. 
preaching by the, 536. 
theological spirit of the, 99. 
Relation of life and doctrine, 288. 
Relations of philosophy and theology 

traced historically, 74. 
Religion a feeling of dependence upon 

God,' 86. 
Religion and learning, a desire for both, 
needful to the study of theology, 
17. 
Religion and morality, reasons for distin- 
guishing, 80. 
Religion : 

a religion of reason impossible, 89. 
a subject in which the whole inner 

man is engaged, 41. 
based on dependence, 33. 
definition of, 25. 
evidence that it is not exclusively the 

product of the intellect, 28. 
in what sense in religion rooted in 

feeling, 88. 
is original spiritual power, 81. 
not a transcendental knowledge of 

the absolute, 27. 
not bare knowledge as grounded in 

the memory, 27. ^ 

not bare knowledge as grounded in 

the understanding, 27. 
not identical with morality, 80. 
not identical with a supposed spirit- 
ual activity, 80. 
not merely action, 29. 
not merely knowledge, 26. 
requires more than action for its ex- 
pression, 82. 
scope of the word, and distinction 

between it and other terms, 25. 
seeks to manifest itself symbolically 
in terms and imagery, 82. 
Religion, Philosophy of, German litera- 
ture. 89. 
Religious disposition essential to the right 
interpretation of the Bible, 240. 
Religious disposition the only one that 
can apprehend a religious writer, 
240. 
Religious doctrine, superiority of the teach- 
ing of, to law and art, 20. 
Religious feeling : 

becomes a steadfast disposition 

through conscience, 40. 
connects itself with the understand- 
ing and the will, 88. 
common to a community, 48. 
is aided by the imagination, 88. 
not identical with moral feeling, 85. 
not mere sensibility, 84. 
not resolvable into conscience, 40. 
VoLHL 



Religious feeling : 

not the same as sasthetic feeling, 84. 
school and home culture of, 78. 
synthesis of, with our other faculties, 

87. 
the root of the religious life, 89. 
twofold character in, 86. 
Religious teacher, the : 

position as to other teacher*, 24. 
threefold task of the, 42. 
Remonstrants, the, 248. 
Renaissance of learning prepared the way 

for the Reformation, 28. 
Kenan's Life of Christ, 278. 
Reuchlin the restorer of Hebrew learning, 

164. 
Revelation, a belief in, requires criticism 
of the historical books of the 
Bible, 263. 
Roman Catholicism, mechanical liturgy of, 

502. 
Roman Catholic dogmatists, 447. 
Roman Catholic encyclopaedia, 186. 
Roman Catholic ethics, 464. 
Roman Catholic theologians, scientific 

character of, 46. 
Roman Catholic writers on homiletics, 

548. 
Roman Empire, overthrow of the Western, 
forms an epoch in secular his- 
tory, 800. 
Rosenkranz's threefold division of positive 

theology, 140. 
Rubrics, 298. 

Sacraments, the Church and the, 484. 
doctrine of the Church can only be 
understood through the doctrine 
of Christ, 485. 
faith the connecting medium, 486. 
Sacred history, place of, 262. 
Sacred writings : 

integrity of, necessary to their canon- 
ical reception, 207. 
not the exclusive property of a priest- 
ly order, 45. 
Salvation not dependent on subtleties, 

439. 
Sanctification, 433. 

Saumur and Basle, the theologians of, 125. 
Schleiermacher : 

desired that philosophy and theology 

should remain distinct, 76. 
did not advocate mere sensibility, 84. 
division of positive theology by, 140. 
dogmatics of, 445. 
definition of dogmatics by, 400. 
early life nourished hi piety, 17. 
his aim as to philosophy, 76. 
his definition of the term religion. 

26. 
his system of ethics, 460. 
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Schleiermacher : 

his preaching, introduced new life into 

the method of, 539. 
his treatment of Old Testament, 

152. 
made encyclopaedia independent, 132. 
objection to his definition of dogmat- 
ics, 401. 
relations of apologetics and polemics, 

bis definition of the, 417. 
reserved for him to allay the conflict 
between rationalism and super- 
naturalism, 101. 
services of, to catechetics, 497. 
. the whole of theology greatly indebt- 
ed to, 10. 
Schleiermacher and Herder, new direction 

given to theology by, 101. 
Scholar, every, should be familiar with the 
history of the Church, the Ref- 
ormation, and Protestantism in 
his country, 310. 
School and home culture of religious feel- 
ing, IB. 
Scholasticism and mysticism, 442. 
Schoolmen and positive theologians, the 

quarrel between, 74. 
School, the, must not be bolted out of the 

Church, 47. 
Sch weizer : 

arrangement of practical theology by, 

479. 
defect of his division of practical 

theology, 480. 
dogmatical system of, 424. 
Science and learned pedantry, difference 

between, 11. 
Sciences auxiliary to Church history, 

343. 
Sciences auxiliary to exegesis, 159. 
Sciences, the natural, acquaintance with 

important, 71. 
Sciences, the practical, auxiliary to exe- 

getical theology, 175. 
Scientific instruction can only be conveyed 

in connected discourse, 52. 
Scientific spirit, dangers of the excess of 

the, 59. 
Scripture history, Christ's life the center 

of, 271. 
Scripture lessons, proper reading of, highly 

essential, 514. 
Scriptures, the: 

considered as the object of exegesis, 

147. 
Origen's threefold sense of, 247. 
when interpreted to be practically ap- 
plied, 241. 
Self-training, helps to, 244. 
Semitic languages, 161. 
Semler, beginning with, of the rational 
criticism, 215. 
Vol.111. 



Semler and Mosheim, contributions of, to 

encyclopaedia, 128. 
Sensationalism and Idealism, both un- 
christian, 83. 
Sensibility, religious feeling not mere, 34. 
Sermon, the: 

a testimony to Christ 528. 

defects of first sermons, 533. 

effect of a sermon should be studied 

by the preacher, 530. 
essential element of Protestant wor- 
ship, an, 506. 
fanciful divisions of, 537. 
history of the Christian sermon, 585. 
not a lecture, 522. 

not to become a mere intellectual dis- 
course, 24. 
* place of the sermon in worship, 507. 
prayer and singing should precede 

and follow the, 508. 
relation of the sermon to the congre- 
gation, 523. 
sermonic division, 528. 
should be mentally constructed, 529. 
should be sustained by the whole 

economy of the worship, 504. 
the delivery of, 528. 
useless ornament in to be avoided, 
529. 
Seventeenth century, theology in the, 100. 
Sin and repentance religious-ethical ideas, 

31. 
Sin, the doctrine of, 428. 
Singing and prayer as forms of worship, 

508. 
Singing, the preacher's relation to the, 514. 
Society, the Church not merely a, 295. 
Socrates and Christ, parallels between, 

277. 
Soteriology, 431. 

Christ the mediator. 482. 
justification and sanctification, 433. 
subjective soteriology, 482. 
Spanish Jews, grammatical studies revived 

by, 163. 
Special Theological Encyclopaedia, 146. 
Specialty, devotion to a, should not begin 

too early, 15. 
Spener : 

contributions to theological encyclo- 
paedia, 126. 
pietism of, 290. 
value of the work of, 127. 
Spurious works in the early Church, 204. 
Statistics, ecclesiastical, 890. 
best source for, 991. 
history must furnish statistics, 391. 
text-books in, 392. 
travel, shallow books of, 392. 
Strauss: 

mythical theory of the life of Christ, 
277. 
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Strauss: 

numberless works issued in reply to, 
278. 
Strife, the old, in its newer forms, 102. 
Student, the: 

relation of, to rationalistic tendencies, 

107. 
self-training of the student in exege- 
sis, 244. 
teacher and student, relations of, 55. 
Supernaturalism, orthodoxy not to be con- 
founded with, 440. 
Supernaturalism and Rationalism : 
approaches of, to each other, 101. 
literature of the conflict, 109. 
Sweden, theological encyclopedia in, 184. 
Symbolics : 

a broad science to-day, 883. 
definition of, 880. 

integral part of the history of doc- 
trines, an, 880. 
literature, 384. 

Lutheran and Reformed views, oppo- 
sition between, 884. 
Lutheran symbols, 881. 
origin of modern symbols, 883. 
pragmatic method of discussing, 883. 
principal symbols, the three, of the 

Church, 381. 
relation of symbolics to the history of 

doctrines, 382. 
symbol, first and later office of, 880. 
Synonymea, Greek, of the New Testament, 

175. 
Synthesis of religious feeling with our 

other faculties, 37. 
Syriac, knowledge of, useful to the theo- 
logian, 168. 
Systematic and historical theology, relative 

positions of, 144. 
Systematic Theology, 894. 

Teacher, tl*e : 

qualifications of the religious, 44. 
religious teacher, the, must be pene- 
trated by religious principle, 42. 
student and teacher, relations of, 55. 
Teachers : 

an order of, necessary to the culture 

of mankind, 20. 
not an isolated Older of society, 19. 
order of teachers, the, highest in so- 
ciety, 18. 
Teaching function, the : 

superiority of, to law and art illus- 
trated, 22. 
more prominent in Protestantism than 
in Romanism, 28. 
Teaching, relation of, to art and legisla- 
tion, 19. 
Testaments, the Old and the New : 
differences in the scope of, 157. 
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Testaments, the Old and the Newt 

relations of, 151. 
Text, a pure, indispensable, 208. 
Text-books, elementary, 166. 
Texts, the, conditions necessary for proper, 

526. 
Thamer, Theobald, the Adhortatio of, 122. 
Theistio method, the, in Church history, 

305. 
Theologian, the: 

a knowledge of Chaldee, Syriac, and 

Arabic useful to, 168. 
Hebrew, a knowledge of, indispensa- 
ble to, 168. 
qualities which should be united in 

the, 61. 
relation of the theologian to school 

and Church, 50. 
uses of mathematical knowledge to 

the, 70. 
obliged to give attention to human 

matters, 2 B2. 
personal character in, necessity of a 

pure and well-endowed, 403. 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
the Scriptures, 121. 
Theologians and practical Church teachers, 

how distinguished, 46, 
Theologians, scientific, and pastors co- 
related, 46. 
Theologians, testimonies of great, 108. 
Theologians, the, of Saumur and Basle, 

125. 
Theological doctrine, philosophy cannot 

originate, 81. 
Theological empiricism, 12. 
Theological Encyclopaedia: 

both general. and special aim to con- 
centrate the mental faculties, 8. 
definition of, 7. 

demand for a proper science of, 8. 
differs from the Real Encyclopedia, 

or Dictionary, 9. 
German Catholic works on, 187. 
history and literature of, 118. 
history of, noticed, 8. 
in Holland, France, Sweden, England, 

and America, 134. 
its position, 7. 
missions as treated in, 50. 
relation of, to the body of theological 

science twofold, 10. 
separate contributions to, 138. 
Spener's contributions to, 126. 
treated in the spirit of Hegelianism, 
138. 
Theological heads, 420. 
Theological learning rests on a classical 

basis, 67. 
Theological school, the, and the clergy, 46. 
Theological Science : 

in the early Christian Church, 63. 
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Theological Science : 

must achieve its results through the 
Word, 14. 

true method of making it practical, 
14. 
Theological spirit of the reformers, 99. 
Theological student, true spirit of the, 

44. 
Theological study will increase faith, 108. 
Theological tendencies: 

in England in the eighteenth century, 
105. 

in the early Church, 98. 

in the Middle Ages, 99. 

in the seventeenth century, 100. 
Theological thought, bias of, 98. 
Theologus, the, of Andrew Gerhard, 123. 
Theology: 

angelology and dexnonology, 426. 

approached by many with false ex- 
pectations, 107. 

as a positive science, 58. 

as a practical art, 61. 

as related to the preparatory sciences, 
66. 

centurial division of, wrong, 299. 

conditions of a fully developed the- 
ology, 45. 

Danz's division of, into a religious 
and a Churchly science, 140. 

departments in theology, remote be- 
ginning of, 405. 

departments of theology, and their 
relation to each other, 139. 

does not stand or fall with any one 
system of philosophy, 88. 

great influence of Herder upon, 129. 

has never been able to separate itself 
from philosophy, 78. 

historical development, 62. 

historical and exegetical theology, re- 
lations of, 261. 

influence of the Wolfian philosophy 
on, 65. 

Middle Age sense of the word, 63. 

Nossclt's Introduction to, 130. 

not bound to any one philosophy, 
82. 

origin of formal Christian theology, 
64. 

origin of the term, 62. 

premonitions of a vocation to, 18. 

relation of to the arts and general 
culture, 72. 

relations of, with law and medicine, 
60. 

relations of, to philosophy, 74. 

religious element of a doctrine should 
be prominent, 426. 

representatives of the recent theolo- 

, gy, 102. 

the Mystic tendency in. 104. 
Vol. ill. 



Theology, Historical : 

worldly motives for the study of, not 
sufficient, 16. 

archaeology, 388. 

doctrines, history of, 858. 

doctrinal history, province of, 360l 

general history, elastic treatment of, 
necessary, 862. 

history and revelation, problem of, 
360. 

missions, literature of, 356. 

missions, history of, 355. 
Theology, Pastoral : 

biographies, value of religions, to the 
student, 553. 

business forms, the pastor should 
have acquaintance with, 551. 

charities, the pastor as related to, 
547. 

Christ the first instructor in, 563. 

congregation as a whole, relation of 
the pastor to the, 547. 

English and American literature of, 
554. 

Erasmus Sarcerius, the Pastorale of, 
553. 

experience, how it may be utilized by 
the pastor, 546. 

family, relation of the pastor to the, 
548. 

history of, 553. 

indefiniteness of the term, 546. 

irreligious mosses, problem of reach- 
ing the, 548. 

literature of Pastoral Theology, 586. 

method of, 551. 

objects of pastoral theology, 544. 

pastor, the, the head of the congre- 
gation, 547. 

pastoral duties best learned from ex- 
perience, 545. 

pastoral duties divided into three de- 
partments, 546. 

pastorate, aids to a preparation for 
the, 551. 

pedagogics in relation to, 550. 

people, personal relation of the pastor 
to the, 547. 

practical sciences auxiliary to, 550. 

practical training, what shall be done 
to furnish a, 562. 

preacher distinguished from pastor 
by Harms, 545*. 

scientific pursuits among the clergy, 
best means of preserving, 566. 

special events — Marriage, Baptism, 
and Death — position of the pas- 
tor in relation to, 548. 

wasteful occupations of pastors, 666. 
Theology, Practical : 

all modes of division important, 473. 

catechetical methods, 488. 
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Theology, Practical : 

cateohetics, 486. 

categories of, 478. 

clerical life, practical side of, 475. 

completes the theological coarse, 474. 

definition of, 472. 

former restriction of, 475. 

Haras's scheme of, 481. 

historical basis, of, 474. 

history of, 482. 

homiletics, 519. 

literature of, 484. 

liturgies, 498. 

Marheineke's distribution of, 480. 

method of treatment, 478. 

methodology of, 513. 

Moll's method, 481. 

necessity of emphasis on the prac- 
tical side of clerical duties, 
477. 

rationalistic teaching of, 483. 

Reformers, works of the, 482. 

relation of the preacher to practical 
theology and other departments, 
478. 

Schweizer's division of, 480. 

scientific character of, 473. 

systems of Nitzsch and others, 479. 

universities, Practical Theology in the, 
483. 

worship, forms of, and their relation 
to art, 506. 

worship, the theory of, — liturgies, 
498. 
Theology, Systematic : 

anthropology, 427. 

apologetics, 403. 

Calixtus emancipated ethics from dog- 
matics, 897. 

Christian ethics as a part of, 453. 

Christianity destined to develop into 
a system, 894. 

Christology, 429. 

Christ's work the basis of ethics, 
457. 

Church and the sacraments, the, 435. 
' dogmatics, 399. 

dogmatics and ethics, difference be- 
tween, 397. 

dogmatics, history of, 442. 

dogmatic interest, predominance of 
the, 396. 

dogmatics, method of, 420. 

dogmatics, object of. 895. 

ecclesiastical dogmatics, 895. 

eschatology, 436. 

methodology of, 468. 

orthodoxy and heterodoxy, 440. 

polemics and irenics, 413. 

soteriology, 431. 

theology, meaning of, 424. 

Trinity, the, and predestination, 438. 
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Theology and Astronomy, not necessarily 

related, 71. 
Theology and Philosophy, early relations 

of, 64. 
Theology, Pastoral : 
literature, 544. 
Thirty Years' War, the, 801. 
Threefold sense of Scripture, Origen's, 

247. 
Tractarian movement in the United States, 

106. 
Tractarian movement, (he, 106. 
"Tracts for the Times," the, 105. 
Training, general, must precede special, 

15. 
Tregelles, basis of his text, 217. 
Trinity and Predestination : 

salvation not dependent on subtleties, 

439. 
Trinity less emphasized than God's 

relation to man, 489. 
Tubingen School, the : 

destructive efforts of, 284. 
elder, the, 290. 
Tubingen tendency critics, 216. 

United States, the Wesleyan revival in 

the, 106. 
Universities, the rise of, 51. 
University, the, 52. 
University lecture system, the, 52. 
Utility of oral discussion, 54. 

Value of Spener's work, 127. 
Vocation, choice of the theological, 15. 
Vocation to theology, premonitions of a, 

18. 
Wesleyan, revival, the, 105. * 

in the United States, 106. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



TT is with much diffidence that I send forth npon its mission 
thi6 work on Christian Archaeology. I will let that veteran 
Christian archaeologist, Dr. Piper, my much-revered instructor, 
speak of the need of some such hook as this. In the Introduc- 
tory Note, which he has had the great kindness to furnish, the 
scope and value of this Discipline are sketched in his own inimi- 
table style. While the master speaks it behooves the pupil to 
keep silence. 

The arrangement is a departure from the usual one. I have 
thought that by giving the Archaeology of Christian Art the first 
place in the discussion, the results of this study could best be 
utilized in the illustration of the Constitution, Worship, and Life 
of the Church. 

It only remains for me to express my sincerest appreciation of 
the kindly encouragement and aid which have been so freely 
given me both at home and abroad. It would be invidious to 
make distinctions, but to my associates in theological instruction, 
to friends who have helped me in making the requisite travels for 
personal study of monuments, to my most highly esteemed pre- 
ceptor and guide in the Berlin University, and to those who have 
assisted in the proof-readings and indexing, I would express my 
especial obligations. If careful readers of the work would com- 
municate to me any errors which they may discover, it would be 
regarded as a personal favour, as well as help to the attainment 
of truth. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III., May 16, 1888. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



AT the invitation of the esteemed author, I write a few words of 
introduction to this volume. It is with pleasure that I greet the 
first work on Christian Archaeology which has appeared on Amer- 
ican soil. With hearty good wishes I welcome it to a position of 
prominence, even before it has come into my hands. At the same 
time, I cannot be in doubt in regard to its character. The ac- 
quaintance I have with the method of the author's studies, his 
protracted connection with our University, his travels in the Old 
World and their purpose, give assurance of its solid worth. Since 
numerous plates and illustrations, as well as Beveral maps, accom- 
pany the text, the work comes to have the character of an Art- 
Archaeology, and will be helpful in theological instruction. Thus 
it appears that the book is designed for the Monumental section of 
ecclesiastical science. 

I. The title itself is full of significance. In Classical Antiquities, 
where the word dp#<woAoyta is in common use, it refers primarily to 
the historic life of a nation, as Roman, Jewish, etc. ; since the idea 
of life (6 apx<uo£ (iioq rrig tto^eg^), as the essential content of Political 
Antiquities, occupies the foremost place. Only after several modi- 
fications, through the development of the " Archaeology of Art " in 
connection with Classical Antiquities, has the present character of 
archaeological science been determined. By further adding the In- 
scriptions (which as a whole are excluded from Classical Antiqui- 
ties), we reach the Discipline which has too long been neglected in 
the department of theological inquiry. In view of the progress 
made in the corresponding philological fields of Archaeology and 
Epigraphy, and of the pressing demands of theological science, it is 
evident that this neglect cannot much longer continue. In the 
United States, where an able Journal of Archaeology has received 
support for several years, a commendable zeal already exists, so that 
the author's work does not appear prematurely there. 

The work is devoted exclusively to the first six centuries, although 
the name Archaeology does not, in itself, have reference only to 
what is ancient. But for this very reason we call attention to the 
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significance of this field of inquiry for the study of theology and 
for the service of the Church. 

II. This significance lies, first of all, in the fact that it reveals a 
source of information which supplies a serious lack in our knowl- 
edge of Christian Antiquity: for the nearer we approach the be- 
ginnings of the Church the more meagre are the literary sources of 
evidence. These, for the most part, are all which have hitherto 
been taken into consideration. Here, accordingly, the contempo- 
rary monuments in stone, metal, and color, found by thousands 
in all parts of the world, especially in the countries around the 
Mediterranean, are of immense assistance. It is the work of the 
archaeologist to make a critical examination of these, and to de- 
termine their historic value. The discovery of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum affords an illustration from Classical Antiquities more 
complete than had been thought possible. When Paciaudi imme- 
diately thereafter visited Herculaneum and the Museum at Naples, 
he exclaimed, " O what treasures ! what wonders ! " He ventured 
to affirm that by the spending of a week in the Museum he had 
learned more than by ten years of previous study. In the domain 
of Church history nothing similar were possible, because through 
the excavation of Pompeii the entire domestic, civil, and religious 
life was revealed, whereas Church history is chiefly concerned with 
the latter. Subterranean discoveries pertaining to the ancient life 
of the Church have, however, been made for centuries, and with 
such rich results that a special theology of the Catacombs might 
be compiled from them. And even above ground, in recent years, 
numerous remains of ancient Christian architecture dating from 
the flourishing period of the early Church have been discovered, 
ruined cities of Central Syria which might be characterized as new 
Pompeiis. 

But these objects and these discoveries are of service not to His- 
toric Theology alone, but every branch of theological investigation 
has thereby been benefited, especially Biblical Interpretation and 
Dogmatics, since texts of Scripture and doctrinal opinions frequently 
furnish the fundamental thought expressed in these sculptures and 
paintings. Moreover, the iconographic expression, even when 
comprised in lines and colors, has a certain advantage over the 
written, especially in that frank unconsciousness which is often ob- 
scured by words. 

Hence it is that however large a share the " holy building fa- 
thers " may have had in these ruined edifices, all were nevertheless 
intended for Christian worshippers and grew out of their needs, so 
that their faith and sentiments are therein expressed* It was as 
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true then as to-day, that in order to understand the religious life of 
a community it is necessary to visit their places of burial ; and 
fortunately innumerable cemeteries of ancient Christendom have 
been preserved to aid us in our theological investigations. 

But all these remains should not exist merely for the purpose of 
forwarding the investigations of the scholar and the theologian. The 
religious community at large ought also to derive enjoyment and 
profit from them. There are no more memorable sites than these 
sacred places on the border-land between time and eternity, with 
their testimonies in word and symbol to the truth on which the 
ancient believers based their lives, and in which they died. They 
are inestimable gifts, intelligible without learned interpretation, 
refreshing to simple and unlettered Christians, and inspiring even 
to the youth of the Church. On this account, the founding of 
museums, especially the systematic arrangement and exhibition of 
copies (where originals are not to be had) for schools and congre- 
gations, has long been a thing to be desired. But this cannot be 
effected unless theologians do their duty and earnestly devote them- 
selves to the work. For this purpose a volume like the present is 
an available help. 

III. The appearance of this work in the United States is also of 
special significance. The monuments which are therein discussed 
direct our thoughts to Christian antiquity. But, without disparage- 
ment to the remains of' a primitive civilization which are found on 
that continent, the governments and peoples of America belong to 
modern times. Christian Archaeology cannot, therefore, be studied 
on American soil. The consciousness of this fact is, of course, 
there fully recognized. Hence among American scholars there 
is a natural impulse, stronger than that for ordinary professional 
purposes, to study their own first beginnings on this side of the 
sea. This is the impelling motive which leads to the old home, 
Europe, and the still older Asia. This powerful incentive readily 
determines the American scholar to undertake the voyage, and he 
reckons the journey short. This also leads the professional theo- 
logian, both for practical and scientific purposes, to the memorials 
of ecclesiastical antiquity to be found in the seats of primitive 
Christianity, where, above all, the theater of the events affords the 
best possible setting for their history. Thus measurably the past 
becomes the present. As a traveller in the tropics, while ascending 
a high mountain, passes within a few hours through all climatic 
conditions, even to polar cold; so is it possible for the archaeologist, 
as he examines the sites and memorials of historic developments, to 
enter into their spirit as an eye-witness, and so cause them again to 
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pass before him. Is he concerned with the apostolic times, it is 
certain that Paul's sermon on Mars Hill is nowhere read so intel- 
ligibly as on the spot where it was delivered, in sight of the Acrop- 
olis and its temples, and looking out over the land and sea. And 
from high ecclesiastical antiquity, which possesses no documents 
more precious than the letters to the Church in Smyrna, and those 
to the Churches in Lyons and Vienne concerning their martyrs, we 
may take as examples the stadium at Smyrna (whose site is per- 
fectly recognisable) where Polycarp suffered, and at Lyons the 
crypt of St. Denis where the prisons of Pothinus and Blandina are 
shown. When authenticated, these places and a thousand others, 
next to those in the Holy Land, incite the theologian to make his 
pilgrimage. 
If the poet sings of sacred Palestine, 

u It was no strange desire, 
When pilgrims numberless embarked 
But at Thy sepulcher to pray, 
And kiss with pious zeal 
The earth Thy foot has trod," 

it is not to be wondered at that American theologians in great 
numbers leave their native shores to visit historic spots where they 
may view the mementoes of the past. 

If, then, this work, next to the knowledge which it imparts, may 
also awaken among the writer's countrymen a still stronger desire — 
following the example of the highly esteemed author, who in the 
course of his investigations has several times crossed the ocean, and 
so gained the right to speak from personal observation — to under- 
take that pilgrimage, in order to reach the origins of the Church 
and to get a view of its primitive monuments, it will thereby render 
another valuable service. Dr. Ferdinand Piper. 

Berlin University, Jan. 15, 188S. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

ARCHAEOLOGY (dpgatoAoyfa) 1 is the science of antiquity. Its 
province is to ascertain the life of ancient peoples 
by the study of their monuments, customs, laws, institu- °°" 

tions, etc. It is an auxiliary of general history. 

It may be divided into general and special archaeology. General 
archaeology considers those fundamental principles 
which must alike control in the study of the early life y ons " 

of all peoples. Special archaeology has reference to the life and 
institutions of a particular people or age, or to a particular kind or 
class of evidence. 

Christian archaeology should be further limited to the systematic 
study of the art, constitution, government, discipline, Further limita- 
worship, rites, and life of the early Christian Church. tionofthetenn. 

It can be conveniently examined under the following fourfold 

diVi9l r : . , r^.- • Oiv.slon.of 

a. The archaeology of Christian art. christian ar- 

This examines Christian thought, life, doctrines, and ch8BOl0 «y- 
institutions as they are found crystallized and expressed in monuments ; 
monumental evidence being here used in distinction from document- 
ary. It therefore includes the examination of the geography and 
chronology of Christian art monuments; the influences exerted upon 
Christian art by Judaism and heathenism ; the symbolism of Christ- 
ian art ; the history and monuments of Christian painting and 
mosaics, of Christian sculpture, architecture, music, and poetry. 
It carefully studies the Christian burial monuments, also Christian 
inscriptions, coins, medals, seals, rings, diptychs, and furniture.* A 

1 The word apxatotoyia seems to be the adequate Greek srnonyme for the Latin 
Antiquitates. Hence some writers, notably Bingham, have preferred to lite the 
latter term. 

1 Otto Jahn would rank numismatics among the sources of history, and regard 
epigraphies as an auxiliary of philology. 
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scientific treatment presupposes a correct estimate of monumental 
evidence, which is the result of a thorough knowledge of the 
autopties, 1 criticism, and hermeneutics of Christian art monuments.' 

b. Archeology of the constitution and government of the Christian 
Church. 

This includes, 1.) The examination of the fundamental idea of 
the Christian Church as revealed in the New Testament Scriptures. 
2.) The Church in its organized form. 3.) The offices and officers 
of the Church ; the superior, including the bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons, and the inferior, including the subdeacons, deaconesses, 
catechists, acolytes, exorcists, etc. The government by councils, 
synods, etc. 4.) The Church discipline, which examines the con- 
ditions and methods of admission into the Church ; the duties of 
the individual members to the organic body ; the nature and extent 
of penalties, etc. 

c. Archaeology of Christian worship and rites. 

This embraces, 1.) The means of public religious education and 
edification, including prayer, singing, reading of the Scriptures, 
preaching, etc.; in which all might participate. 2.) The sacraments, 
their nature, number, efficacy, candidates, ministrants, mode and 
place of celebration. 3.) The sacred times and seasons, as Sabbath, 
Easter, Christmas, Quadragesima, etc. 

d. Archaeology of Christian life. 

This considers, 1.) The Christian family, its basis and significance. 
2.) The opinion of the Church respecting the marriage relation, the 
treatment of slavery, household religion, etc. 3.) The relation of 
Christians to trades and business ; what vocations were lawful, what 
forbidden. 4.) The relation of the Christian Church to charities ; 
the care for the poor ; the existence of orphanages, hospitals, etc. 
5.) The social and literary position of the early Church. 6.) The 
care for the dead, Christian burial, prayers for the dead, etc. 3 

1 This term is applied to the simple description of monuments ; their material, 
extent, degree of preservation, style, place of discovery, etc 

9 Kraus: Ueber Begrijf, Umfang, und Bedeubwig der dtristlichen Archcbologie. 
Freiburg, 1879. s. 12. 

* v. Schultze: In ZocVler's ff<nidbuch der theologiscken Wissenschaften, etc. 3 Bde. 
1894. Vol. ii. bs. 2:iG-272. 

This is mainly after the analogy of classical archaeology ; and no valid reason can 
be urged why the archaeology of the Christian Church should not have like logical 
division. 

'The two latest treatises upon Christian archaeology are: 

J. Mallet: Cours EHemevtaire d'Archeologie religieuse. Paris, 1883. 

Itrusens: Elements d' Archeologie chrSHenne. Aix-la-Chapelle, 1885. 

The former defines archaeology as the science of ancient monuments. "Archaeology, 
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The study of Christian archaeology properly dates from the six- 
teenth century. It was occasioned not only by the general revival 
of classical learning, but especially by the earnest con- History of *r- 
troversies of the reformation period. The Protestant chaBOl0 «y- 
reformers had vigorously arraigned the Church for a wide departure 
from the primitive simplicity of worship, doctrine, and polity, and 
they believed that this charge could be best justified by a thorough 
examination of the life, the institutions, and the customs of the early 
Christian centuries. The Magdeburg centuriators 1 thus The eenturt- 
became the pioneers in special archaeological studies ; to ators - 
justify the revolt against the mediaeval Church was their chief 
aim. 

To answer this arraignment of the centuriators, the adherents of 
Rome were in turn compelled to enter upon like funda- Barontus. 
mental studies. Csesar Baronius (f 1007), a priest of the 
Roman oratory, then a cardinal, after thirty years of most labo- 
rious investigation published his Annates EcdeawR^ a work which 
has ever since been regarded as the well-furnished arsenal from 
which the Roman Catholic writers have derived their weapons of 
defense.' 

While the thought, doctrines, usages and life of the early Christ- 

in the sense in which we use ft, includes the study of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing— alL, indeed, embraced under the term arts of design ; also paleography, or the 
science of inscriptions and ancient writiugs ; numismatics, or ancient coins and medals ; 
glyptics, or engraving on precious stones ; sphragistics, or the science of seals; ce- 
ramics, or a knowledge of pottery ; and, finally, furniture — this last term not being 
confined to its ordinary meaning, but including every thing connected with Christian 
worship, as baptismal fonts, chairs, stalls, sacred vessels, crosses, chandeliers, 
censers, vestments, and liturgical ornaments." pp. I, 2. 

Ganon Rousens says: "The study of antiquity can he divided into two parts: 
1.) Sciences philological. 2.) Sciences historic. The first embraces the literary 
sources, the second the monumental. The word Christian archteology has chief 
reference to the latter, or monumental. Tt therefore, properly speaking, includes the 
stndy of the monuments of Christian worship, that is, church edifices, and chnroh 
furniture in its broadest sense.* 

"'Matthias Flacitts, a preacher of Mngdehurg, an Illyrian by birth, associated with 
himself a number of learned Protestants, among whom were Matthew Judex, Holtz- 
hnter, Andrew Corvinns, and Basil Faber, for the purpose of writing a history of the 
Church by centuries. Hence these writers are called centuriators. This work is 
learned, and exhibits much acuteness and great powers of generalization, but, as 
might be expected, is too often intensely partisan. 

• While not himself an archaeologist, in the strict sense of the term, Baronius 
nevertheless in certain sections of his Annates examines the archaeological materials 
that arc Important to answer certain debated questions of the early Christian his- 
tory. These were afterward collected and edited by Schulting : Thesaurus Antiqw- 
tnJtam Ecclesiasticarum, etc.. 1601. 
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ians were characteristic, they can, however, best be studied in 
Relations of connection with Jewish and classical archaeology. The 
o i ass'ca " ai^ ^ rst converts had been adherents of the then ex- 
coeoioffy. tant religious systems, Jewish and heathen. On their 

acceptance of the new faith prejudices were not immediately 
corrected, but long continued in the Church as modifying 
factors. The tenacity of the Jew for his venerated religion 
and its stately ritual caused serious embarrassment to the apostles 
and early Christian fathers. The heathen mythology left its 
deep impress upon the art of the early and mediaeval Church. 1 
The philosophic systems of Plato and Aristotle furnished a vig- 
orous and exact terminology for the expression and defense of 
Christian doctrine,* while the corrupted Neo-Platonism of a later 
period was the fruitful source of dangerous heresies. The 
methods of investigation and the forms of expression that matured 
under the influence of classical antiquity greatly aided in the 
discussion and precise formulation of Christian thought. These 
philosophic systems were not merely negative in their relations 
to Christianity, but they contained positive elements of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful. They have remained unsurpassed 
for terseness and comprehensiveness, for beauty and variety." 
Thus Christian archaeology receives important aid and illustra- 
tion from the 6tudy of Jewish and classical archaeology. These 
latter disciplines are, however, with respect to their content, almost 
the exact antipodes of each other. Aside from purely literary 
remains, nearly all the materials for classical archaeology are to be 
found in works of architecture, sculpture, and epigraphy, while the 
Hebrews largely lacked the ability to produce works of a high order 
of excellence in formative art. Hence many of the ablest classical 
archaeologists make the formative arts the centre and kernel of clas- 

1 Compare Piper : Mythologie der chrisUichen Kunst von der altesten Zeit bis in'* seek* 
tehnte JoJirhundert. Weimar. Bd. i, 1847. Bd. ii, 1851. Fr. Miintcr: Sinnbilder 
und Kunstuorstellungen der alien Christen. Altona, 1825. F. X. Kraus: Die christ- 
UcJie Kunst in ihren frUhesten Anftingen. Leipzig, 1873. 

* Besides the numerous histories of Christian doctrines, see especially Ucberweg: 
History of Philosophy, translated by Morris. 2d Pnrt: 77ie Patristic and Scholastic 
Period. Backer: Das philosophuche System PlaU^s in seiner Beziehung zum chiist- 
Urhtm Dogma. Freiburg, 1862. Ackermann: Tlie Christian Element in Plato and 
tlte. Ptatonic Philosophy. Edinburgh, 1861. Cocker: Christianity and the Greek 
Philosophy. New York, 1870. 

* Compjiro Kraus : Lehrbuch der christKcJien Geschichte. Treves, 1872. Scpp: Da* 
Ueidcnthum und dessen Redcutung far das Christenthum. Bd. iii, ss. 285-289. Dol linger: 
T?ie Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ Translated by N. 
Darnell. London, 1862. Piper : Virgil ols Theobge und Prophet in Evangel- KaU 
ender, 1862. 
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sical archaeology, 1 while writers on biblical archaeology must neces- 
sarily regard these arts as constituting but a comparatively insig- 
nificant part of their investigations.* 

The date from which {terminus a quo) this examination should 
begin is naturally when the first germs of the Christian Church ap- 
pear, or when their existence can be well authenticated, curonoiogtcai 
even though the documents and monuments may have limits of our 
entirely disappeared.' This limitation will, however, exam,naUon - 
be determined by the main purpose which the investigator may have 
in mind. With respect to the other limiting period (terminus ad 
quern) widely different opinions have been entertained. In this case 
there is no natural terminus. Some have regarded the death of 
Gregory the Great, A. D. 604, a proper limit to Christian archaeolog- 
ical inquiries. 4 Others have extended it to the eleventh century, or 
to the age of Hildebrand;* while still others would make the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century the line of separation between the 
old and the new. 8 Some of the later writers on Christian art 
archaeology would place no boundary to its appropriate study, 
regarding whatever is past as falling legitimately under the term 
archaeological. 7 

While no strictly historic limit can be fixed, beyond which Chris- 
tian archaeological studies may not be continued, we shall confine our 
examinations to the period ending with the second Trullan Council 
at Constantinople, A. D. 692. Prior to this the Church had under- 
gone most of its fundamental changes, and Christian art and institu- 

1 Stark : Handbuch der ArcJiaobgie der Kunst. Leipzig, 1 880, 1 te Theft. Otto Jahn : 
Ueber das Wesen und die wichtiysten Aufgaben der ardiaologischen Studien, Win- 
klemann : Geschichie der Kunst des Alterthums. 2 vols., 4to, 1776. 

* For discussion of causes, v. Bk. i, chap. iL 

1 Guericke : Lehrbuch der chrisUich-kirchlichen ArcMologie. 2te Aufl. Berlin, 
1859, § 1. 

4 Bingham : Origines Ecclesiasticce ; or, Antiquities of the Christian Church. 2 vols. 
1867. Guericke: Op. ciL Rheinwald : Die kirchliche Archaologie. Berlin, 1830, § 3. 

* Augusli: Handbuch der ch. Archaologie, 3 Bde. Bd. i, s. 23. Augusti rather inclines 
at times to the sixteenth century as a better limit. 

* Baumgarten : Vorlesungen iiber christ lichen Alterthumer. 

1 Hagenbach: Eticyclopcedia der Vieologischen Wissenacliaften. 6te Aufl., §77. Crooks 
<fc Hurst: Theological Enrydopcedia and Methodology, pp. 388, 389. Rosenkranz: 
EacycL der tfieol. Wissenecltoflen, 1867, § 96. Piper: Einleitung in die monumental* 
Theologie, 1867, § 17. Piper says: "Of course for the monuments of art the Refor- 
mation constitutes a distinct line of demarkation, occasioned by the revival of the 
study of classical literature, and by the changod conditions of life in which, besides 
Christianity, still other elements of culture made themselves effective. . . . But to this 
branch of theology (monumental) the close of the Middle Ages can by no means fur- 
tush a proper l»mit, since the Christian spirit can never cease to interest itself in 
monumental studies. To this extent only is this limitation reasonable, namely, that 
2 
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tions had developed a type that remained essentially fixed for five 
hundred years. This comprehends the classic period of ancient 
Christian art and the formative period of Christian doctrines. In 
it are most clearly noted the teachings of primitive Christianity, and 
just to what extent ait may be a helpful auxiliary of the Church or 
become a corrupting and misleading power. From the close of the 
seventh century begins a new period, in which the Gneco-Roman 
element in the West yields to the Teutonic, and the Byzantine 
church life and art become stiff and immobile. The Church, by 
the controversy over image worship, was now sundered, and thence- 
forth two distinct historic streams flow side by side. There is no 
longer one undivided Church, but the Greek and the Latin-Germanic 
develop each its own distinctive character and life. 

The more noted modern archaeologists ' substantially agree to limit 
ArohuBoiogists tne term Christian antiquity to that period during which 
and historians Christianity moved chiefly within the compass and influ- 
ta agreement. ence o ^ (j raeco .R oman civilization. While the duration 
of this movement varied somewhat in Rome, in Gaul, and in the 
Orient,* it will be sufficiently exact for the purposes of our inquiry 
to limit the period to the Council in which the great schism between 
the Eastern and Western Churches originated. In this limitation 
the Christian archaeologists are in substantial harmonj'- with the 
more recent historians" of the Church, who regard the seventh celi- 
ac the period of the Reformation art activity is divided into the contrarieties of a 
Protestant and a Catholic art. But the products of art history do not connect with 
past history nlone: the present has also matured iu botli communions the ripe fruits of 
a higher art endowment, and of a profounder insight into the sacred Scriptures. As 
such works exert over each other a powerful spiritual influence, a suggestion is thus 
furnished that in art may be found a ground not, indeed, of ecclesiastical union, but 
of real reconciliation." s. 52. 

1 v. especially De Rossi : Inscriptions Christiana; nrbis Roma. I. Romse, 1861, 
fol. Roma Sotterranea. I. Roma, 1864 ; II. Roma, 1867; III. Roma, 1877. 

Garnicci: Haginglyptn *. Picture et Sculpture sacrai antiq., etc. Paris, 1856. 
Vetri ornaii di Figure in Oro, etc. Roma, 1857. Storia deW Arte cristiana, 
Prato, 1873, 3 vols. fol. 

Le Blant: Manwl <? Epigraphie chretienne, 1869. Inscriptions chrSticnncs de la 
Gaul, 1 856-1 865. 

Martigny: DicHonnaire des Antiquitts chretiennes, 1877. 

* It is well known that, while the death of Gregory the Great (A. D. 604) marks 
sufficiently the point of transition from the antique to the mediaeval type of the 
Church in Italy, the Gneco-Roman civilization was felt ns a controlling power in 
Gaul for nonrly a century later; so that our studies must be extended among the 
monuments of Gaul till near the close of the seventh century. 

* Neander, Gieseler, Baur, and others begin the second or media?ro1 period with 
the death of Gregory the Groat: XieHnpr begins th* second period with the middle, 
and Kurtz, Hase, Alzog, and others with the last quarter or the seventh century. 
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ttugr as the line of division between ancient Christianity and that of 
the Middle Ages; between the period during which the Church was 
influenced by and influenced in turn Graco-Roman thought, and 
that period during which she came more directly into contact with 
the Teutonic and Sclavonic peoples. 



CHAPTER II. 

UTILITY OP ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

The opinion has too commonly prevailed that archaeology is a 
study of the merely strange and curious, and that it chiefly contrib- 
utes to the gratification of the relic-hunter and antiquarian. 1 Doubt- 
less there was some reason for this opinion when things ancient were 
examined in their isolation and for their own sake, rather than in 
connection with the organic development of a civilization of which 
they are the surest indexes. Since archaeology is con- VJtal conne ^ m 
nected vitally with the past, and shows that any type of u°n or arcn®- 
civilization is measurably influenced by a given environ- tory^'civiul 
ment, it ranks among the most practical of disciplines, ration. 
The materials of an earlier civilization sustain relations somewhat 
similar to those of the organic remains that may have been collected 
by the paleontologist. So long as the latter are pre- ApdMBO iogjcai 
served in museums simply to gratify the curious they objects like or- 
are of little value. But when by the application of s" 11 *™™""- 
clearly defined principles each bone and fragment becomes the 
means of constructing the entire skeleton of an animal of a far-off 
age, whose habits and habitat are thereby reproduced before the 
eyes — the ancient world being thus made real to the geologic investi- 
gator — paleontology becomes a vital science, and these otherwise 
dead organic remains are instinct with life. 

So with archaeological objects of either heathen, Jewish, or Christ- 
ian origin. Through the story which they have told many serious 
errors of ancient history have been corrected, the past of long-buried 
dynasties has been made to pulsate with a life before wholly un- 
known, the plans, occupations, and institutions of men have been 
revealed as clearly as though they were passing before our eyes. 

1 v. Crooks and Hurst: Encyclopedia and Methodology, p. 389. "By taking archae- 
ology out of its connection with the living development of the Church and making 
it an incense-breathing reliquary, we degrade it as a science, into a mere hunt for 
bric-a-brac, and give it an un-Protestant varnish of idle curiosity and favoritism." 
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Ab by the study and interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics the 
Aids to profane history of that ancient people has been thoroughly 
history. reconstructed ; as Assyrian history has received richest 

illustration and been entirely transformed by the discovery of art 
and epigraphic remains on the sites of buried cities; * as the Hellenic 
scholars already feel that the most thorough and elaborate treatises 
of Grote and Curtius no longer furnish adequate statements relative 
to many phases of Greek life and thought ; ' so, too, in the history 
Equally to of the Christian Church has archaeology essentially aided 
Christian. j n t h e correction of many misleading statements, and led 

to a fuller, juster, and more satisfactory knowledge of the early 
Christian centuries. 

Among many that might be named, the following points may suf- 
fice to illustrate the utility of these studies: 

1. Much erroneous chronology of the history of the first three 
Has corrected centuries has been corrected, while the faithful study 
chronology. Q f ^ e i n8cr iptions, both classical and Christian, has been 
the means of casting an unlooked-for light upon the lives and writings 
of the early Christian fathers.* 

2. Archaeological studies have also corrected the false notions rela- 
And false no- ** ve to a 8U PP 08e< l hatred of, or aversion to art on the 
tions relative part of the early Christian fathers. The remains of the 
to art * catacombs clearly teach that they, on the contrary, en- 
couraged the cultivation and practice of the fine arts. 4 

3. They have been useful in perfecting the text of the Patristic 
Aids to perfect writings. By them the spurious has been separated 
the Patristic from the genuine, and falsifications have been detected 
writings. an( j eliminated. By the use of the analytic method 
they have enabled the investigator to bring into a fair historic 

1 " It is hardly necessary to refer to their value as contributions to mythological, 
historical, and philological knowledge, as this is now universally recognized. They 
suddenly appear as apparitions of a departed past which at one time it was supposed 
would never be recovered. The history of the West had been told in glowing pages of 
the Greeks and Romans: that of the East, a hazy and ill-defined conception of thought, 
remained so, till rock and clay, leather and papyrus, had been compelled to reveal 
the secrets of the unknown and almost nrmgical characters in which that history was 
written. Some errors in translation — as in all things — but the grand outlines and 
principal details remain, and nothing can mar the chief outlines and beauties of the 
history." S. Birch: Records of Hie Past. 

* v. K. L. Hicks: A Manual of Greek Wstorical Inscriptions, pp. xi, xii. 

8 Piper: Zur GeschicJite der Kirchenvaicr aus epigraphiachen Quellen in Zeitschrifl 
fur Kirchengeschichie, 1876. 

4 de Rossi: Roma SoUerranea, Introductory Chapter. Inscriptiones Christiana 
etc., Prolegomena. 
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succession what was before mixed, confusing, and uncertain. 
By likeness of alphabet, by similarity of expression, by com- 
paring etymological and art characteristics as noticed in in- 
scriptions and surviving art works, a juster and truer text has 
resulted. 1 

4. The history of the early heresies has received important aid 
from the study of inscriptions both on burial monuments History of oer- 
and on gems and seals. " Thus the new religions of «*«• 
mixed origin that flourished under the Roman Empire, the Mithraic, 
the later Egyptian, and the various forms of Gnosticism, cannot be 
properly studied without a constant reference to these genuine illus- 
trations (the Abraxas gems, etc.) of their doctrines; since the only 
written documents concerning them have been transmitted to us by 
either ignorant or prejudiced adversaries, whose sole object was to 
heap as many foul charges as they could collect or devise upon the 
members of the rival sects." * 

5. The peculiar nature of monumental evidence must not be 
overlooked. Inscriptions and art remains become Thelr unoon . 
unconscious witnesses to the facts of history, and ecious testi- 
to the extent of this unconsciousness is their value m<w 
augmented. This becomes more manifest when we consider how 
large a part of the surviving literature of the first three Christian 
centuries is of the nature of apologetics. These writings were 
designed for the defence of the Christian system against the 
attacks of adversaries, or to correct erroneous doctrines of heretical 
sects. They contain, therefore, a strong personal element that is 
not most favorable to the revelation of the whole truth. Some of 
the most extended and valuable treatises are marked by evidences 
of strong passion which manifestly leads the writer to represent 
the opinions of opponents in the most unfavorable Incontragt 
light, and to conceal the weak points of the apologist, witneariyapoi- 
Such weakness can hardly attach to monumental evi- wtics. 
dence, since this implies calmness as well as unconsciousness, 
and is, therefore, more of the nature of average judgments, 
and expresses more nearly the general public opinion. "The 
unimpeachable form of inscriptions " ■ is a characterization of this 
species of evidence which has come to be generally accepted. A 
rude inscription with grammatical inaccuracies, a palm branch, a 
symbol scratched upon the soft plaster used to close a Christian 
tomb, a simple " depositus," or " in pace," may thus unconsciously 

1 British Quarterly Review, October, 1880, p. 470. 

* King: Antique Gem*, pp. xviii, zix. 

* Hatch : The Organization of the Early Christian Churches, p. 16. 
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tell the story of the real thought and life of the early Church more 
truly and justly than the most elaborate treatise.' 

6. The attention of scholars is now more than ever before directed 
toward the first Christian centuries. In the estimate of earnest 
Christian investigators, the questions of supreme importance are: 
Who was Jesus of Nazareth ? What were the doctrines which he 
inculcated ? What was the genius of the kingdom which he estab- 
lished ? What were the institutions that he ordained ? What were 
the life, the customs, the accepted beliefs of the original Church 
before it was allied with earthly and governmental powers ? What 
were the sources, nature, and intensity of the forces that vitiated 
the purity and simplicity of the first Church ? What are the truths 
of absolute authority, because uttered and enforced by the Founder, 
or by his immediately inspired apostles? What is of mere human 
origin, or of prudential value, which may, therefore, be accepted 
or rejected according to the shifting environment of the Church ? 
There are some of the pressing questions which Christian archae- 
ology is specially helpful to answer, because it regards the objects 
which it investigates as indexes of the life and will of the early 
Christian actors and of the real spirit of the Church. 

1 Stevens: The Old Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England. London, 1865, 
1867, 1868. " This absence of * grammatical propriety,' and this presence of * n most 
illiterate and unskillful artist* are doubly precious in the eyes of the speech-killer, 
even as much so as the * accurate spoiling' indulged in by the more wealthy and 
educated families of the deceased. They open out to us glimpses of the most an- 
cient and widely spread and popular Lingua Rustica, in its various dialects, which, 
rather than the Book-Latin, of which it was independent, is the base of all the Ro- 
mance tongues now flourishing in Europe, with all their various and old patois. 111 
Tol. ii, p. 394. 

The quotations in the above passage are from Burgon's remarks on the great vari- 
ety of monuments and inscriptions in the Roman catacombs. 
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The Archeology of Christian Art. 
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ABCHjEOLOGY of cheistian aet. 



CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN ART MONUMENT& 

The rapid propagation of Christianity daring the first three 
centuries has long been the vexed problem of the deistic, the natu- 
ralistic, and the mythical schools. Solutions have been various, but 
each has proved inadequate. Only a religion of divine origin and 
sanction can explain the facts of the early Christian history. 
Absolutely unassisted by human philosophy or state patronage, 
stubbornly opposing the indulgence of passion, awakening no hope 
of temporal reward, in directest contradiction to the prevalent 
thought and life, a pronounced monotheism in the midst of a 
debased polytheism, it nevertheless gained disciples in every 
province of the Roman Empire and in the far-off regions beyond. 

The wonderful history recorded in the Acts of the Apostles 
(Chapter II) represents that persons from widely sepa- The ra ld 
rated countries were converted by the preaching of spread of the 
Peter on the day of Pentecost. Gospel. 

Doubtless many returned to their homes after the celebration of 
the great national feasts at Jerusalem, and others would naturally 
hasten to spread the tidings of salvation among their former asso- 
ciates. From each of these, as from a centre, the rapid propagation 
of the Gospel in distant • parts went forward. By the sparks that 
were scattered abroad from this pentecostal baptism of fire a bright 
and unquenchable flame was kindled throughout the Roman world. 

To the poor and the oppressed the Gospel must have been 
especially precious. The carpenter's son spoke com- a message to 
forting words to the enslaved, and dignified the Uie P 00r « 
honest toiler. He who in the agonies of the crucifixion said so 
tenderly to his favored disciple, "Behold thy mother" (John 
xix, 27), founded a religion that appealed with especial force to 
the heathen woman of the East. In these very countries where her 
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condition was most degraded, Christianity elevated her to be the peer 
of her husband. By virtue of a communion of spirit and a common 
hope it gave to marriage a new sanction, to maidenhood a new 
sacredness, to the whole life of woman a higher worth. 1 

Few, indeed, of the official class were at first attracted toward the 
influenced tbe new religion ; yet the testimony of records, as well as 
better classes. f the monuments, is conclusive that some of the refined 
and of the honorable early embraced the new faith. The mention 
during the apostolic times of Joseph of Arimathaea (Matt, xxvii, 
57-60, et. al); Sergius Paulus (Acts xiii, 6-12); Dionysius of 
Athens (Acts xvii, 34); and of Priscilla, Aquila, and Pudens, 
" dearly beloved in the Lord," in whose house at Rome Christian 
services were held (Rom. xvi, 3-5; 1 Tim. iv, 21); as well as 
the evidence of the interment of some members of the Flavian 
family of Domitian's reign in the cemeteries of Domitilla and 
Lucina at Rome, fully confirm the belief that the Gospel had already 
found faithful witnesses among the patrician classes and even in the 
imperial household.* The governor of Bithynia complained to 
Trajan that persons of every age and of both sexes embraced the 
pernicious faith.' 

In the second century Tertullian boasted that in Carthage one 
Number of tenth of the population were Christians, including 
Christians, some even of senatorial rank. " We are a people 
of but yesterday, yet we have entered all your places — cities, 
islands, fortifications, towns, market-places, yea, your camp, your 
tribes, companies, palace, senate, forum." 4 This must be taken 
with caution, since at a still later date Origen says that the 
number of the Christians as compared to the whole population was 
very small. From a letter of Pope Cornelius it has been estimated 
that under Maximian the Church at Rome could not have numbered 
more than fifty thousand, or one twentieth of the population, and 
the total throughout the empire could not have been more than 
one twelfth to one tenth of the entire people, or approximately from 
eight millions to twelve millions. 6 By the middle of the century 

1 Friedlander : Sitiengeschichte Boms. Bd. Hi, 0. 587. 

• de Rossi : BuUetino Arch. Christ, iii, 1865, p. 33. etc. ; Roma Sottenanea, t i. 
pp. 196, 319-321. 

8 Pliny : 1. x., ep. 97. " Multi enim omnis aetatia, omnia ordinis, utriusque pexus," etc. 
4 "Hesterni sumus et vestra omnia implevimus urbes, insulaa," etc. Apologeticus 
ad versus gentes, cap. xxxvii. 

* Staudlin: Univ. Gesch. der christ Kirche, 1833, s. 41, places tbe number of 
Christians at the crowning of Constantino at (la moiUe) one half of the population of 
the empire. Matter: But de V Itglise, t. i, p. 120, puts it at one fifth. Gibbon: 
Decline and Downfall, etc., chap, xv, places it nt one twentieth ; Chastel : Destruo 
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the apologists of the Church were numerous, and were equal in 
learning and controversial power to their ablest opponents. While 
the foregoing statement of the zealous African is to The Effisii ^ 
be taken with caution, it nevertheless illustrates the the new roUg- 
earnestness and fidelity of the early Christians, and ton * 
the marvelous propagative power of their religion. These results 
seem all the more remarkable in the entire absence of evidence of 
an organized association for the spread of the new faith into foreign 
parts. Rather did the rapid extension of the Gospel in the century 
of its origin result from the apostolic preaching, from the enthusiasm 
which this must have aroused among peoples impoverished in faith 
and longing for spiritual nourishment, 1 from the consistent and 
devoted lives of its individual professors, and from the simple testi- 
mony of the men and women, who had accepted the divine message, 
to its saving power. The words of Christ, " Ye are the light of the 
world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid " (Matt, v, 14), 
were eminently true of the members of the early Christian commu- 
nity. Before the accession of Constantine the influence of Christ- 
ianity had penetrated the thought, the principles, and the life of 
the empire. While the old systems showed a most remarkable 
tenacity of life, their hold on the nation was nevertheless becoming 
weaker and weaker. 

The clear, discerning genius of Constantine saw in the new 
religion the sure promise of the future. With it he Adoption by 
united his fortunes, and in legalizing he subjected it to tbe slate * 
perilous temptations not before experienced even in the times of 
fiercest persecution. From this time the Church took on a form 
of organization before unknown to it. The empire as a political 
machine was now transferred to the rule of Christ ; its laws and 
its institutions were placed on a Christian foundation. 1 The 
recognition of Christianity as the established faith, the protec- 
tion of its votaries, and the patronage of it by the government 
must be reckoned among the most powerful influences to win the 
mass of the population to the profession of Christianity. The new 
system could now count the emperor as its chief pontiff, and thus 
the religious sense of Rome remained true to its traditions. 

From the fourth century the extension of Christianity must have 

turn d» Pwjanisme dans V Empire <T Orient, p. 36, at one fifteenth in the Western 
Empire, and one tenth in the Knstern ; La Bastie : Du Sow. pontif. des Emp. (Acad, 
d. Inscr. torn. 12, p. 77), at one tenth. 

1 v. Reims: History of the New Testament, 2d ed. (translated by Honghton), vol. ii, 
p. 446. 

* Merivale : Conversion of (he Roman Empire, London, 1864, p. 14. 
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been rapid indeed. The fear of persecution having been removed, 
multitudes who had before been intellectually convinced of its 
increase of superiority, an ^ multitudes more who were ever ready 
monumental to be identified with a winning cause, swelled the 
evidence. number of the converts. From this time, therefore, 

the evidences are much strengthened through the preservation of 
burial monuments, by the building of churches and their richer 
adornment and furniture, by the imperial coins that contain Christ- 
ian symbols, and by other remains of plastic and epigraphic art. 

The expectation that these monuments may now be found as 
These objects widely distributed as was the Church of the first f our 
nevertheless centuries is not, however, fulfilled. In this, as in every 
limited. other period of history, the important and substantial 

monuments must have been few as compared with the total number. 
Only in the great marts of trade and in the cities of wealth and of 
power could the needed means for the -erection of abiding monu- 
ments be found. Only these centers, therefore, generally furnish 
the materials for monumental study. The instances of chance 
preservation are necessarily few and widely separated. Even these 
must have been largely modified by climatic influences and by the 
civil and military fortunes of the different provinces. Within a 
limited belt of country on either shore of the Mediterranean were 
the chief centres of the civilization of the first six Christian cen- 
turies. The advantages of climate, of soil, and of easy intercommu- 
nication are the manifest reasons of this concentration. Moreover, 
the geologic and climatic conditions were most favorable to the 
erection and preservation of monuments. The dryness of the air, 
the almost complete immunity from frosts, the abundance of 
valuable quarries, the superiority of the beds of clay, and the 
excellence of the materials for the famous cements, contributed 
to the erection and preservation of many structures which are 
invaluable witnesses to the civilization of the times. 

But the ruthlessness and cupidity of men have proved even more 
Ruthless de- destructive than the forces of nature. The fearful inva- 
str notion of sions of the Teutonic tribes, and the inroads of the more 
monument*. gayage Huns, blotted out from the Roman world many 
of her noblest monuments. 1 Nor must it be forgotten that the 

1 v. Bunsen : Beschreibung der Stadt Rom. Bd. i, 88. 234. etc. " But the damnge 
which the so-called barbarians caused to Home consisted not so much in the destruc- 
tion of buildings and public monuments as in the robbery of the public treasuries 
and jewels." — s. 230. Yet it must be remembered that these very objects rather 
than imposing structures often supply the best materials for writing the history of 
civilization. 
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edicts of the Christian emperors resulted in the loss of the most noted 
monuments of pagan art. Statues of incomparable beauty, and 
temples of matchless grandeur were ruthlessly destroyed in Syria, 
Egypt, Italy, and Gaul. Invaluable materials for comparative 
studies were thus hopelessly lost. The edicts of persecution 
also resulted in the destruction of many Christian churches. To 
these must be added the still more sad effects of the wars of rival 
Christian sects and factions. The squabbles of the Green and the 
Red at Constantinople often resulted in conflagrations in which 
many beautiful churches were consumed. 

In the wretched wars over image worship the best statuary and 
paintings of the early Christian world were irretrievably lost. The 
burial places of Rome were terribly devastated by the Lombards 
under their king, Astolpho, in A. D. 757, so that their abandonment 
was hastened, and the remains of martyred saints were gathered into 
the crypts of churches. 1 The iconoclastic fury of the Mohammedan 
invaders further despoiled the seats of Christian power of their 
finest works of art, while the Crusades completed the destruction 
of most that then survived. Only by the more kindly treatment 
of nature have some of the most precious records of the past been 
preserved. The buried cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the 
art remains that were hidden in the obscurity of the catacombs, fur- 
nish some of the most valuable monuments that continue to our age. 

First Century. It has been questioned whether any well- 
authenticated Christian monuments of the first century survive. 
Nevertheless, some of the ablest Christian archaeologists Monuments of 
find satisfactoiy evidence that parts of some Roman flrrt centur y- 
catacombs are contemporary with the apostolic age. " Precisely in 
those cemeteries to which both history and tradition assign an apos- 
tolic origin, do I, in the light of the most exact archaeological criti- 
cism, see the cradle as well of the Christian catacombs as of Christian 
art and epigraphy. I also there find monuments of persons who ap- 
pear to belong to the time of the Flavii and of Trajan, as well as 
inscriptions that date from this same period. Since these things are 
so, a sound understanding, which alone can be a safe guide in all 
historical as well as archaeological matters, must say to every one 
who is free from preconceived opinions, that such a mass of concur- 
rent indications, monuments, and dates cannot possibly be the work 
of chance, that we accordingly therein may find a warrant for the 
truth of the origin of these monuments which we have maintained " 
(that is, the first century). 1 The sepulchres of the Vatican, certain 

>de Rossi: Rom. Sott t i, p. 220. Me Rossi: Rom. SoU., i, p. 185. 
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inscription* in the cemetery of Santa Lucina, on the Via Ostia, near 
the present church of San Paolo fuori le mora, the decorations of 
the entrance to Santa Domitilla, the Virgin with the Child and 
star, and portions of the cemetery of Santa Priscilla* are also 
believed by some archaeologists to belong to the first century. 1 
To this century have also been attributed certain portions of the 
walls of the house of Pudens, within whose area stands the present 
church of Santa Pudenziana, at Borne. The outer wall of this 
palace " can be seen behind the altar, with the large hall windows 
in it, of the first century."* In regard to the chronology of 
these and a few other monuments there is such' difference of 
opinion that they become of somewhat doubtful evidential 
value.' 

Second Century. In the second century the zeal of modern 
archaeological research has firmly placed a number of most interest- 
ing and valuable monuments. Rome, as before, furnishes most that 
has been preserved. The cemetery of Santa Priscilla on the Via Sa- 
laria Nuova, of Santa Domitilla (Nereus and Achilles) on the Via 
Ardeatina, of San Praetestato on the Via Appia, and of San Ales- 
sandro, on the Via Nomentana, also the ceiling decorations in San 
Gennaro dei Poveri at Naples are about all that with certainty can 
be referred to it. In the frescos of these cemeteries is noticed 
the beginning of that symbolic treatment of art which in the next 

Gratis: Synehronieiisehe TahrUm zur chrisOichen Kttnstgeschichte, 1880, as. 4, 5. 
flchultze: Die Kctiakomben, 1882, s. 91. Ch. Leuormant, Le* Cotacombes, 1858, does 
not hesitate to place the paintings of Santa Domitilla in the first century. For like 
reasons, namely, the essential likeness of the art spirit of these to the wall decora- 
tions of Pompeii, and to the paintings in the pyramid of Cains Cestius, Raoul- 
Rochette and Welcker agree with Lenormant. 

• J. II Parker: The Howe of Pudens in Borne, v. Archaeological Journal^ vol. xxviii, 
pp. 42, 43. ThiR is a most interesting fact, since we are led at once into the 
tneeting-plaro of those converts to Christianity who were companions of Paul 
during his Inst imprisonment 

■The chronology of these monuments is most thoroughly examined by de Rossi : 
v. Bom. Sott, t i, pp. 184-197. C'mb-a, J. H. Parker: The Archeology of Buine, 
1877, 12 vols. v. vol. iv, in which he trents of the Christian catacombs. He does 
not recognise any picture of a religious subject as of earlier date than the fourth 
century. It must be evident that his conclusions are not the result of careful induc- 
tive processes, but are somewhat hastily reached from almost exclusively one kind 
of evidence. On architectural questions Parker is an authority of the first order, but 
on questions relating to painting his opinion cannot be regarded as decisive. Renan, 
Marc-Aurele, p. 543, concludes that the pictures in Santa Domitilla cannot be earlier 
than the third century. Th. Mom m sen, than whom there can be no more reliable 
authority on Lntin inscriptions, would, largely on epigraphies! grounds, refer the 
cemetery of Domitilla to about the middle of the second century; v. Contemporary 
Bcview, May, 1871. 
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century reached its climax. In the second century some archieolo- 
gists have likewise placed the so-called Abraxas gems. The Abraxas 
By some these are believed to have arisen among the b 8 ""* 
Basilidran Gnostics, by others they are regarded as the product of the 
strange syncretism of Indian, Zoroastrian, Egyptian, Jewish, and 
Gnostic-Christian thought which was so prevalent in the second 
century. In some respects they resemble the early Egyptian Scara- 
bean gems. 1 While comparatively few, these monuments are, 
nevertheless, most interesting and important for their artistic and 
doctrinal suggestions. 

Third Century. — By the third century Christianity had gained 
a firm foothold in nearly every province of the empire. The claims 
of the Christians for protection had more and more secured the 
attention of the government. The higher social position of the 
adherents of the Church further conciliated the favor of gov- 
ernment. Clement, Origen, and others had already The Aiexan- 
given great dignity and fame to the theological school drian «h°°i- 
at Alexandria. Before the middle of the century Egypt had more 
than a score of bishops. In A. D. 258 Cyprian assembled in 
Carthage a synod of eighty-seven bishops, and a Latin translation 
of the Scriptures had already been made for the use of the West 
African churches. Gaul had been visited, and by the progress m 
third century influential bishoprics existed in Lyons, Gaul. 
Vienne, and Marseilles. There is, also, strong evidence that by 
the middle of this century the Celtic Church had a vigorous life 
and organization. In Asia Minor and Greece were Asia Minor and 
seats of many influential bishoprics, presided over by Greece, 
a most thoroughly learned clergy — the forerunners of those great 
theologians who, in the following century, were to give form to 
Christian doctrine in the councils of Nice, Chalcedon, and Con- 
stantinople. 

The monuments which survive from this century are, as might be 
presumed, more numerous, and are found in more widely extended 
districts ; Rome is, however, still the seat of the most interesting 
and instructive. The subterranean burial places are much more ex- 
tensive and rich in art remains than in the previous century. 
The incorporation of brotherhoods for the burial of the BaTild broth- 
dead, and the special protection accorded to places of ernoods. 
sepulture, encouraged the Christians to greater care for their ceme- 

1 Bellerminn, J. J.: Drei Programmen uber die Abraxas- Qtmmen. Berlin, 1820. 
Kraus: Op tit, s. 7. Among the earlier expositors of these curious objects were 
Gottfried Wendelin, Beausobre, mid others. Among the more recent are Matter, 
King, and others. 
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teries. We are informed ' that Callixtus was intrusted with the 
direction of the clergy, and had supervision of the cemetery that 
bore his name. Doubtless this has reference to the fact that the 
Christian congregations of Rome took advantage of the legal pro- 
vision ■ to care for property held by them in common, especially for 
such as was devoted to the cemeteries and to the charities of 
the Church, by the appointment of a legal representative. This 
cemetery of led to the founding of the celebrated cemetery of San 
San caiisto. Calisto, on the Via Appia, in which so many martyrs, 
bishops, and popes were interred ; and it also accounts for the change 
of the burial-place of these high church officials from the Vatican to 
this cemetery. 

At this time, also, are first met the so-called JFhbricoB that St. Fabi- 
anus, in A. D. 238, ordered to be constructed. These 
appear to have been small buildings, placed near to, or 
over the entrance to the cemeteries; they were used as oratories and 
for the celebration of the eucharist. All these probably disappeared 
during the persecutions of Decius and Valerian, when the necessity 
for concealment of the entrances to these places of Christian sepul- 
ture was first felt. Notwithstanding these persecutions, and the still 
more sweeping edict of Diocletian, in A. D. 303, by which all Chris- 
tian cemeteries were confiscated and all Christian churches were or- 
dered to be razed to the ground, the catacomb of San Calisto has 
continued to our day, a marvellous museum for the study of 
Christian life and doctrines in the third century. 

Recent excavations, conducted by the Abbe* Delattre on a site 
called Damous-el-Karita, near the ancient Carthage, have revealed 
an open-air cemetery of very considerable dimensions. The im- 
portance of the discovery appears from the fact that only two or 
three other open-air cemeteries are known. Delattre considers the 
date of this area as the end of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth century.* 

surviving The only remains of churches in Rome from this 
tt^century at centui 7 are possibly portions of the subterranean San 
Rome. Clemente, a small part of Santa Croce in Geru- 

salemme, and of Santa Pudenziana. 4 By some authorities the beauti- 

1 Philosophumema. This has been well-nigh demonstrated to be the work of 
Hippolytus, and not of Origen, as was thought by the Benedictines and others. 

* Digest, iii, 4, 1, § 1, rfc CoUegiis. •• Quibus autem permission est corpus collegi 
societatis," etc. 

8 v. Delattre: ArckSologie chrStienne de Cartilage. — Fbuilles de la Ba&ilique de 
Damnwt-cl-KaHta. Lyon: 1886. 

4 As we have before seen (p. 30), Mr. Parker refers portions of this Church to the 
first century. 
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ful statue of the Good Shepherd (Fig. 45), now in the Lateran Mu- 
seum, a marble sarcophagus discovered in 1853 in the cemetery of San 
Pretestate at Rome, and the statue of St. Hippolytus, 1 
also in the Lateran Museum, are placed in this century. 
From this century a large class of symbols, many allegorical pictures, 
and biblical scenes of symbol ico-allegorical significance have also 
been preserved. A limited number of historical and liturgical rep- 
resentations are likewise believed to date from the latter part of 
it. Figures wrought in gilt upon glass vessels, found 01a8B vessels 
in the Roman catacombs and at Cologne, and a few *ad8*nw. 
gems of clearly recognised Christian origin, have been referred to 
this period. 

In Africa, on the site of the ancient Castellum Tingitanum, the 
modern Orleansville, are found the remains of the Church of St. 
Reparatus, some parts of which, from an inscription still extant, 
are by some believed to date from the year A. D. 252.* Architectural 
By some archaeologists the churches found at Djemlia monuments, 
and at Announa in Algeria, at Ibrim in Nubia, and at Arment or 
Erment, the ancient Hermonthis, in Egypt, have been referred to 
the third century. The excavations on old sites in Asia Minor,* in 
Syria, and in the Hauran, are bringing to light remains of old Chris- 
tian churches whose age has not yet been fully determined, but 



1 Much discussion has been had oyer this statue and the bronze statue of St. Peter 
in San Pietro Vaticano, at Rome. Many deny to both a Christian oriurin and character. 
But the Easter cycle, engraved upon the chair of the statue of St. Hippolytus, is a 
significant circumstance, and seems to furnish a stroug argument for its Christian origin 
and genuineness, v. Salmon: Chronology of ffippolyttii, in Hermathena, for 1873, 
pp. 82-85 ; also D61 linger : Hippolytus und CaUistus, ss. 23-27. 

9 The inscription bears the year 285 of the Mauritnnian era. If we are to follow 
some of the archaeologists and epigraphists this era began thirty- three years before 
the Christian era (v. Prevost); according to others it began forty years after the 
Christian era {v. Honzen, on No*. 5337, 5338, and 5859 of Orelli's Inscript lat). In 
the former case the date of the inscription would point to A. D. 252 ; in the latter, 
to A. D. 325. Fergu88on: Hist of Arch., vol.i, pp. 403. 404; Mot lies, 0.: Basiliken- 
form, s. 30; Kuglor: Gtsch. der BnukunsU Bd. i, s. 372, and others accept the ear- 
lier date. Schnaase: Gtsch. der bildende Kunste. 2te Aufl., Bd. iii, s. 3. uote 4; Kraus: 
Synchros. Tab., etc., s. 18, and others hold to the later date. 

* v. J. T. Wood: Discoveries at Ephesus, Boston, 1857, pp. 58, 59. He believes 
that he has discovered the tomb of St. Luke, that seems to belong to the last part of 
the third or to the early part of the fourth century. Near this was found what ap- 
peared to be a basilica, one of the earliest churches in Ephesus. v. pp. 99, 100. 
Many of the sarcophagi bear the well known monogram, A jt O, of the fourth or 
fifth century, v. p. 120. Ex cavu lions on the sites of " die seven churches which 
are in Asia," promise well for the illustration of the history. Much has already 
been done, but comparative studies are still greatly needed. 
3 
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which seem to date back as early as to the close of the third or to 
the early part of the fourth century. 1 

Fourth Century. — The able reign of Diocletian was to close 
in disgrace and most cruel injustice. The fourth century opened 
with the last but most fearful trial by persecution to which the 
Church was to be subjected. Except in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, 
where the co-regent was more lenient, the emperor's cruel edicts 
Destruction of were most mercilessly executed. The imposing houses 
under" Diocie! °* worsn ip were despoiled of their collections of sacred 
tian. writings, of their costly decorations, and of the numer- 

ous vessels of gold and silver which were used in the administration 
of the sacraments. What treasures of art, what invaluable man- 
uscript copies of the sacred Scriptures, what wealth of materials for 
the history of the early Church, which had been accumulated through 
the previous forty years of peace, were forever lost must remain a 
matter of mere conjecture. It is only certain that scarcely a church 
escaped this visitation. 

In A. D. 311, Galerius issued his unlooked-for edict of toleration, 
which was followed, in A. D. 313, by the edict of the co-regents, 
Constantine and Licinius. By its provisions all confiscated church 
property was restored to the Corpus Christumonim at the expense 
Restoration of * tne i m perial treasury, 2 and complete toleration of 
church prop- worship and belief was granted. By the defeat of 
erty * Licinius in A. D. 323, Constantine became sole em- 

peror. Jfrom. this event dates a new period of monumental art as 
well as of church history. 

From the last three quarters of the fourth century numerous in- 

1 " Recent researches in Africa have shown that when properly explored we shall 
certainly be able to carry the history of the Romanesque style in that country 
back to a date at least a century before his (Constantino's) time. In Syria and Asia 
Minor so many early examples have come to light that it seems probable that we 
may, before long, carry the history of Byzantine art back to a date noarly approach- 
ing that of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus." v. Fcrgusson: History of Arch., 
vol. i, pp. 403, 404. Hubsch : Die altnhritit lichen Kirchen, etc., Carlsruhe, 1863, fol., 
88. xxiv, xxv, etc., believes that besides the so-called chapels of the catacombs, the 
churches San Alessandro, San Steffimo, San Andrea in Barbara, the basilica in Or- 
leansville, San Agostino in Spolcto, and the oldest part of the cathedral in Treves, are 
to be referred to the pre-Constnntine period. Also. v. Motlies, 0. : Die Baukwutt des 
MitteJcUters in Italicn, Jena, 1884, 2 vol«., 8vo, who holds to nearly like views. On the 
contrary, Schnaase, C: Oesch. d. bilden. Kunste, 2te, Anfl. 1869, Bd. iii, s. 87, claims 
that no churches which hnvo been preserved to our dny are older than the time of 
Constantino. Of nearly like opiniou is Bunsen : B&dtrtibung d. Stadt Rom., Bd. i, 
88. 418, 419. 

1 For the account of large sums given to the African churches in A.D. 314, ▼. 
Eusebius: Hist. Ecclts., x, 6, and dc Vit Const iv, 28. 
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teresting monuments still survive. In all the chief cities churches 
were now built under imperial patronage, and orna- BeTl7a i t 
mented and furnished with the utmost magnificence, church buiid- 
The monuments are now more widely distributed and ng8 ' 
varied in character. From this time numismatics and epigraphy 
become important aids in the interpretation of Christian life and 
doctrine. To the fourth century can probably be referred the fol- 
lowing basilicas at Rome : San Giovanni in Laterano, founded about 
A. D. 340; Santa Pudenziana, enlarged about A. D. Architectural 
345 (?); San Pietro in Vaticano, about A. D. 350; San monuments. 
Paolo fuori le mura, about A. D. 386 ; San Clemente, rebuilt before 
A. D. 302. 

The catacombs were now less used for interment, and less fre- 
quented by visitors. During the last quarter of the catacombs less 
century burial in subterranean recesses seems to have U8ed « 
been almost discontinued. Basilicas, built over or near the entrances 
to the catacombs, supplied their place. 1 Portions of the catacombs 
of Naples probably belong to a very early date in Monuments m 
this century. They are especially valuable for their Naples. 
paintings, and for the information which they furnish relative to 
the early practice of Christian burial. 

Slight remnants of the Neapolitan churches, San Gennaro dei Poveri, 
Santa Maria della Sanita, and Santa Maria della Vita, also survive.' 

The catacombs of old Syracuse have awakened much careful in- 
quiry as to their origin and age. Nearly one hundred catacombs of 
inscriptions and several paintings have been discovered Syracuse. 
and described. The museum of Syracuse contains more than a hun- 
dred Christian lamps found in the catacomb of San Giovanni of 
that ancient city. The form, the orthography, and general contents 
of the inscriptions, as well as the symbols on the lamps, clearly 
indicate that they belong to the last half of the fourth century. A 
few may be of the time of Constantine.' 

The records establish the belief that in the East a very large 
number of churches were built under the special patron-, Manycnurcbea 
age of Constantine, his family, and his immediate navedtsap- 
successors. Unfortunately, nearly all of these have per- &****• 
ished. The basilica of the Nativity at Bethlehem, St. Mary's, 

1 Kraus : Roma Sotterranea, s. 98. 

* Schultze : Die Katakomben von San Gennaro dei Poveri in Neapel Forster : 
MitteUu. Uhter Ikdien, ss. 414, 429. 

• Schultze: ArchaUogische Studien uber aUchristliche Monument*, ss. 134-139; de 
Rossi: BuXL Arch, erwfc, 1877. Tav. x, zi. Contra and in favor of a pre-Christian 
origin v. Quatremere de Quincy, Hirt, and Schubring. 
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remains to illustrate the character and style of these churches. 1 
Some interesting Christian inscriptions have been found amidst the* 
massive ruins of Baalbec. They seem to date from about the time 
of the founding of the Basilica of Theodosius, A.D. 379-395.* 

The catacombs of Malta must be assigned to the fourth or fifth 
century. While Caruana 1 holds that these are of pagan origin, and 
were transformed into a place for Christian burial during the period 
of Arabian dominion, in the latter part of the ninth century, his 
argument seems to be entirely unsatisfactory. The reference of 
these burial places to a Christian origin in the fourth or fifth century 
is much more consistent with the facts. They suggest nearly the 
same cycle of artistic and religious thought as the Roman catacombs, 
although the number of objects is comparatively small. Christian 
inscriptions of the fourth century, and well-preserved figures in 
sculpture, have been found at Tripoli in Asia Minor. One of these 
is a figure of Christ with the hammer, probably representing the 
carpenter's son. 4 

Traces of churches, probably from this century, have been found 

in Egypt and in the country bordering on the West 
churches m Mediterranean in Africa; 5 also a few other monuments 
Egypt and f Christian origin have been recently excavated in these 

regions. Likewise in middle and southern France, at 
Aries, Marseilles, Narbonne, Toulouse, etc., Christian monuments 
dating from the fourth century have been* discovered. Some 
beautiful sarcophagi with Christian symbols and biblical historic 
scenes, found in these cities, are from this time, while others 
more probably belong to the Merovingian period." Connected with 

the churches of this century are found some beautiful 
M cs ' mosaics, while the sculptured sarcophagi and a few 
mural paintings in the cemeteries fairly illustrate the condition of 
Christian art. The numerous inscriptions from the tombs, cata- 
combs, and churches furnish interesting and valuable epigraphic 
material, and the coins of the emperors contain many rich sugges- 
tions. 

Fifth Century. — The brief but earnest attempt of Julian to 

1 De Vogue" maintains that the present Church is the original structure. He ar- 
gues this from the simplicity of the style, and the entire absence of feu tu res that are 
peculiar to the buildings of Justinian's day, as well as from the lack of references in 
literature to any changes. 

*v. Survey of Western Palestine, special papers, 1881, pp. 135, 136. 

3 Caruana: Hypogeum Tal-Liehru, Malta. Malta, 1884. 

* Survey of Western Palestine, pp. 152, 153. 
5 Fergusson : Op. Oit., vol. i, pp. 403, seq. 

• de Caumont: AbecSdaire d'Archeologie ; £ra GaUo> Romaine, pp. 350-352. 
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revive the decaying heathenism had proved utterly abortive. Him- 
self a pervert from Christian teaching, his misdirected effort brought 
to him deepest sorrow and disappointment. Notwithstanding the 
tenacious life of pagan institutions, Christianity was now the ac- 
cepted belief, and the Roman world was thoroughly pervaded with 
Christian thought. The Church had put on the strength of a long 
organized institution. The monuments are now greatly multiplied. 
While this was a century of waning political power and General deca _ 
of general art decadence in the West, and the destruc- dene© in me 
tive incursions of the Teutonic hordes swept away We8t - 
many of the most noted and beautiful churches, enough survives to 
furnish highly valuable monumental evidence. 

In Rome this century is represented by Santa Sabina on the Via 
Aventina, built, as the mosaic inscription informs us, about A. D. 
423 by Pope Celestine; and Santa Maria Maggiore, first built in A. D. 
352, but rebuilt by Sixtus III. in A. D. 432. This is probably the 
earliest church of Rome that was dedicated to the Virgin. It con- 
tains some noteworthy original mosaics and sarcophagi which become 
valuable aids in the illustration of the Christian sculpture of the 
fifth century. 

San Pietro in Vincoli, built by Eudoxia between A. D. 440 and 
462, has well preserved the form and general appearance tner cnurch- 
of the early Christian basilica. 1 In a very few in- es of Rome, 
stances the furniture of the churches still survives. The mosaics, 
altars, ambos, sarcophagi, etc., which still remain in these churches, 
are of inestimable value. Coins of both the Eastern and the West- 
ern Empire now are found. Numismatics now becomes of real 
confirmatory service, especially in correcting chronology. The 
number of Christian inscriptions is very greatly increased, and they 
assume more of a dogmatic character, thus clearly reflecting the 
strifes and controversies of the times. 

During this century Ravenna 3 becomes a most interesting center 

1 For a full and generally reliable account of the basilicas of Rome v. Bunsen and 
Plattner: Beschreibung Roms. 5 Bde., with magnificent illustrations by Gutensohn 
and Knapp. 

Hubsch: Die altchrisUiche Kirchen, 1863. 

H. Gaily Knight : The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy. 

* For a careful scientific description of the Christian monuments of Ravenna, see 
among others, Quast : Die alt-chrisilichen Bauwerke von Ravenna. 1 Bd. foL, Berlin, 
1842. 

Richter, J. P.: Die Mosaiken Ravennas. Wien, 1878. 

Rnhn: Ravenna, Eine kunstgesehichttiche Studie. Leipzig, 1869. 

Berth SuW antico duomo di Ravenna. Ravenna, 1880. 

Muntz: Lost Mosaics of Ravenna, in Am. Journal of Archaeology y vol. i, pp. 115-120. 
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of Christian monuments which greatly aid in understanding the 
Monuments of condition and progress of Christian art in nearly every 
Ravenna, department. Among the most interesting buildings 

which survive are the Baptistery, Baptisterium Ecclesiae Ursianas, 
probably first erected in the fourth century, but restored in A. D. 
451 by Archbishop Nero ; San Francesco, from about the middle 
of the century; San Giovanni Evangelista, a votive three-uaved 
church, built by Gaila Placidia in A. D. 420; SS. Nazario e Celso, 
the place of sepulture of Galla Placidia, which was erected before 
A. D. 450, and is well preserved and most instructive; Santa Maria 
in Cosmedin, an Arian baptistery, very like in form and mosaics to 
Baptisterium Ecclesias Ursianaa. These churches are rich in sarco- 
phagi, altars, ambos, and mosaics. 

In the Byzantine Empire very considerable archaeological material 
The Byzantine from the fifth century has survived. In Egypt and 
Empire. West Africa many interesting objects have recently 

been discovered on the sites of old monasteries which prove of 
invaluable aid to the history of monasticism. 

In southern and middle France is found a large number of inter- 
esting monuments, especially sarcophagi, which probably belong to 
France and the fifth century. 1 Roman Judea and Samaria, called 
Palestine. m ^he fifth century Palestina Prima, had thirty-three 

episcopal towns. The expectation that a region so permeated with 
Christian influence would furnish many monuments of its former 
prosperity is largely disappointed, since the number of churches and 
other objects connected with Christian history hitherto brought to 
light is comparatively small. What treasures more extensive sys- 
tematic excavations in the old centers of Christian activity may yet 
reveal can only be conjectured. From the rich finds at Troy, 
Olympia, Larnica, Pompeii, etc., we may hope that equally valuable 
results may repay the Christian explorer in Palestine. 

Remains of many Christian churches and other antiquities are 

found at various points in Syria. Their chronology has 

not been fully determined; yet some able archaeologists 

place them as early as the fourth century. 2 They promise much 

1 v. de Caumont : Op. Oil, Architecture Religieuae, pp. 48-56. 

Laborde: Plate cviii. 

And very excellent and thorough, Le Blant: fitude sur les Sorcophages Chretiens 
antique de la ViUe d' Aries. Paris, 1878. 1 vol. 4to, with numerous plates. 

InscrijyHons chretiennes de la Gaule. 2 vols. 4to, Paris, 1 856-65. 

His Epigraphie chretienne is a most convenient and instructive manual. 

* " We are transported into the midst of a Christian society ; we are surprised at its 
life. It is not the concealed life of tho catacombs, nor a humiliating, timid, and suf- 
fering existence that is generally represented here ; but a life generous, opulent, 
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for the illustration of Christian architecture in a period hitherto en- 
veloped in much obscurity. Especially the trans- Jordanic region must 
hereafter become a most inviting field to the Christian archaeologist. 1 

During the excavations at Olympia, in Greece, a Byzantine church 
was discovered, also many Christian graves. This 
church was built on what Pausanias describes as the mp 

" workshop of Phidias." Its entire plan as well as the rich details 
seem to indicate a marked revival of art in the Byzantine Empire 
during the first half of the fifth century. 2 

The archaeological remains found on numerous sites in Italy, Al- 
bania, Hungary, etc., which aid to illustrate the history of the fifth 
century, cannot be further described. They are interesting and im- 
portant. 3 

Sixth Century. Numerous monuments still survive from the 
sixth century. Notwithstanding the general decadence of art and 
the fearful political upheavals, several imposing churches are be- 
lieved to have been built in Rome during this century. glxth e6ntai7 
The older parts of San Lorenzo and of Santa Balbina churches in 
are generally referred to this period. In Ravenna por- Rome ' 
tions of the churches of San Apollinare Nuovo, Santa Maria della 

artistic, in grand houses . . . and magnificent churches, flanked with towers and 
surrounded with elegant tombs. . . . The choice of (Scripture) texts indicates an 
epoch near to the triumph of the Church; there prevails an accent of victory. . . . 
The date of the Roman epoch is given not only by the style of the architecture, but 
by inscriptions of considerable number which form an almost continuous chain from 
the first to the fourth century." — Do Vogue: Syrie Centrals; Architecture Civile tt 
Beligieu.se, vol. i, pp. 7, 8. 

W. Waddington, who accompanied De Vogue on his tour of discovery, has given 
the archaeology, the history, and the inscriptions of this interesting region under the 
title of Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de la Syrie. 1870. 

1 ''That the Christians were in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries spread through 
the whole country, the survey abundantly testifies; from the deserts of Beersheba 
to the slopes of Herman we h*ve come across innumerable churches which cannot be 
dated later than that period. The nomenclature of the country bears witness to the 
existence of flourishing communities, charitable- convents, and holy Christian sires, 
in every part; and the titles given to many ruins show the fate they finally under- 
went in perishing by fire." v. 0. R. Conder: Survey of Western Palestine. 

Special Papers : Christian and Jeioish Traditions, p. 232. 

v. also, Merrill: East of the Jordan. 

* v. Cnrtiu*, Hirechfeld, etc. : Awtgrabtmgen zu Olympia, Bd. ii, ss. 6 and 18. For 
description of Church v. Bd. iii. ss. 29-32. For plans, etc., r. Bd. in, Taf. xxxvi. 

•v. especially Garrucci: htoria delC Arte Christiana. Trato, 1875-79. 5 vols, 
fol. Vol. i, Text; vol. ii. Burial monuments, plates, and explanations; vol. iii, Mon- 
uments other than burial; vol. iv, Mosaics in catacombs and elsewhere; vol. v, Sar- 
cophagi in cemeteries. Magnific3titly executed, and a latest authority from the 
Catholic standpoint, yet extreme in his theory of Christian symbolism. 
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Rotonda (the burial chapel of Theodoric), San Apollinare in Classe, 
Ravenna an ^ tne most interesting and instructive of all, San 

churches. Vitale, are yet preserved. Though it has been much 

tampered with, the dome of the small baptistery of San Giovanni 
in fonte, in Naples, contains some very rich mosaics of the latter 
Byzantine half of this century. In Constantinople St. Sophia is 
churches. t h e m0 st magnificent monument. Traces of two other 

churches are still seen in this capital. Some of the original portions 
of St. George in Thessalonica, the modern Salonica, survive, with some 
of the richest mosaics of the century. 1 St. Catharine, on Mount Sinai, 
must also be referred to this century. A few other churches of 
this period which retain some parts of their original structure are 
found scattered over the old empire, both east and west. Numerous 
sites furnish individual objects of great interest. In Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Hungary, Egypt, Numidia, Cyrene, Carthage, Spain, 
and southern France explorations are yielding rich results which 
happily illustrate the stage of art advancement and the condition 
of religious and ecclesiastical thought of the early Christian 
centuries. 

The archaeological societies of Germany and Great Britain have 
been most diligent and zealous in the discovery and description of 
much that has enriched the materials for writing the history of the 
christianization of the original dwellers in those lands. Especially 
along the borders of the Rhine and its immediate tributaries these 
archaeological researches have been abundantly rewarded, while 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland unexpected treasures have 
been discovered.' 

Some beautifully illuminated manuscripts from the sixth century 
have also been preserved, which show the complete subjection of art 
to ecclesiastical service, especially in the Greek Church. A 
regular series of illustrations of the Book of Genesis, 1 in ten plates, 
is found in a manuscript preserved in Vienna. Also in the Codex 
Syriacus, now in the Laurentian library of Florence, are plates from 

*Texiere & Pullan: Byzantine ArcJtiteciwe, Plates xxx, xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii, xxxiv, 
xxxv, and pp. 136-141. These authors also hold that St. Sophia of Thessalouica 
also belongs to this century. 

'Invaluable materials have been collected in the art journals of Germany, as the 
Zeitochrift far diristl. Archceologie und Kunst, the Organ fur christl. Kunst, the Chris- 
liche Kunstbkitt, etc., and in the proceedings of the local art and archteological 
societies. The Christian inscriptions found in the British Islands have been col 
lected and edited by Huebner: Jnscriptiones Britannia* Christiana*. Berlin aud 
London, 1876. 

»v. Garrucci: Op. etf., vol. iii. These have been described by Daniel de Nessel, v. 
also d'Agincourt: t ii, pp. 49, 50, and plate xix. 
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the sixth century, 1 in which the life of Christ and the events of the 
Church to the day of Pentecost are pictured. In the Codex Vati- 
canus are eleven plates devoted to Old Testament scenes. A series 
of paintings illustrating the book of Joshua* and thirty-six 
pictures, in gold and colors, of ecclesiastical vessels, etc., are in the 
Vatican library. 

The number of art monuments belonging to the first six cen- 
turies Of the Christian era is very great. They furnish illustrations 
of nearly every branch of Christian art, and become the silent 
and unconscious witnesses to the life, the belief, and the social con- 
dition of the early Church. Many have been arranged in museums 
for purposes of convenient study, and the zeal of investigators seems 
never to abate. While it is very difficult to give these monuments 
a classification according to chronological order, and different ar- 
chaeologists differ widely in opinion with regard to their age, they 
must, nevertheless, be regarded as invaluable auxiliaries to the com- 
plete understanding of the history of the Christian Church. 1 

'Some refer thin manuscript to the fourth century, v. d'Atsincourt: t. ii, pp. 52, 
53, plate xxvii. Others assign it lo a later date than the sixth century. 

'd'Agincourt: t. ii, pp. 53. 54, plate xxxviii. Garrucci : Op. c&, vol. iii. 

These interesting manuscripts are more fully described under chapter iv. 

8 An immense amount of materials has been accumulated in the transactions of 
learned societies, and in ihe journals that are especially devoted to Christian ar- 
chaeology. Probably the foremost among the latter are the BuUtilino Arduxoloyia ero- 
tiano of Rome, which has been the special organ of de Rossi and his learned and en- 
. thusiastic associates, and the Revue Archaologique, which has been conducted with 
marked ability for many yearn. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RELATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY TO ART DURING THE FIRST SIX 

CENTURIES. 

It has been common with one class of writers to represent the early 
Christian Church as indifferent or even hostile to the fine arts. By 
some the teaching of the Christian fathers has been declared antag- 
onistic to art; by others this view has been controverted. 1 Much of 
Christianity ^is contrariety of opinion is plainly attributable to a 
not hostile to failure to notice the varying condition and the ever 
"*" shifting environment of the Church of the first three 

centuries. Three questions need to be considered: 1. The Jewish 
Three chief origin of the first Christian converts, and the peculiarity 
questions. f tfte s em itic imagination. 2. The diverse opinions 

held by the Jews and the Greeks with respect to the nature and rev- 
elation of God. 3. The growing influence of Christianity through 
the conversion of cultivated and wealthy pagans, and its final 
adoption as the state religion. 

1. Christ and his first apostles were Jews. For nearly a gen- 
eration after the ascension many of the adherents to the new faith 
were of Jewish origin, felt the obligation of the Jewish law, and 
loved the Jewish ritual. In their earlier historv the 

First Christ- __ , , , , , i -r* . i * . 

ians of Jewish Hebrews had been a pastoral people. Prior to the time 
origin. Q f t y ie k m g3 tne j r intercourse with other nations had 

been very limited. These circumstances were unfavorable to art 
origination and culture. After their return from the Babylonian 
captivity, the custom of carefully refraining from intermarriage with 
the surrounding peoples made their isolation still more complete. 
Jewish exciu- From this time Judaism assumed an exclusiveness be- 
siveness. f ore entirely unknown. While a nominal dependency 

of Persia, the Jews had been content to purchase peace and quietude 
by prompt payment of tribute money. Their influence seemed so in- 
significant that the Jews of Palestine were scarcely thought worthy of 
mention by the Greek historians of Alexander's time. Those who had 
been transported to the newly founded African metropolis furnish a 
partial exception to this exclusiveness; nevertheless their attempt to 
harmonize the Hebrew Scriptures with the current Greek thought 

1 Dorner: LeJire vonder Person CtirisH, i, 8. 290, note. 
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awakened in the minds of the Jews of Palestine a hatred scarcely 
less bitter than was felt toward the Samaritans them- ^p^^^p 
selves. " The founding of the Syro-Grecian kingdom by dition of Jew- 
Seleucus and the establishment of the capitol at Antioch ^ peop 
brought Judea into the unfortunate situation of a weak province, 
placed between two great conflicting monarchies." ' From this time 
the condition of the Jewish people became deplorable in the extreme. 

It was one continuous struggle for existence from without, a state 
of fierce contentions and rivalries within. Even the patriotism 
of the Maccabean princes proved only the brilliant flicker of an ex- 
piring national life. True, the Jews were no insignificant factor in 
the society and business of many of the cities of the empire. In 
Alexandria and in Rome a separate quarter was assigned to them.* 
Ilellenizing influences had, indeed, been marked and powerful. Nev- 
ertheless, they remained essentially isolated in religion and in social 
customs;' while the partial syncretism of thought and style which 
sometimes resulted must be regarded as unfavorable to Tneircommjon 
a healthy art development. From the time of their unfavorable to 
return from Babylon to the days of Christ, therefore, Brtculture - 
their conditions, social, financial, commercial, and religious, were 
least favorable to the successful cultivation of the fine arts. 

While the second commandment evidently acted as a check to 
the encouragement of painting and sculpture, its prohibition of art 
representation cannot be regarded as absolute. 4 It must apply 
mainly to images which tempt to idolatry. The sub- The s e c o n d 
sequent history of the Hebrews and their divinely ^^ibttory 
instituted ritual justify this opinion. The injunction to of art. 
Moses " to destroy the altars of the people, to break their images, 

1 Milman: History of the Jews. 4th edition, London, 1866, vol. i, pp. 450, 451. 

* For their numbers and influence in Cicero's day. v. pro Flacco, 28 ; in the reigns 
of Julius and Augustus, v Suetonius, Ccwar, 84; Tiberius, 36; Josephus, Antiq., 
xvii, 11, 1; xviii, 3, 5. 

* On their social standing at Rome v. Hausrath : Neutestamentlidie Zeitgeschtchte, 
2te Aufl., Bd. ih\ ss. 71-81. 

For the epigraphic evidence of the constitution of the Jewish society at Rome v. 
Schurer's valuable monograph, Die Cfemeindever/assuug der Juden in Rom, Leipzig, 
1879. 

4 " It may, perhaps, be admitted that the prohibition expressed in our verse [Exod. 
xx, 4] has exerted a retarding influence upon the progress and development of the 
plastic arts among the Hebrews, as a like interdiction in the Koran has produced 
a similar effect among the Arab tribes : for plastic art, in its beginnings, equally 
stands in the service of religion, and advances by the stimulus it affords. But it is 
an incomprehensible mistake if it is believed that plastic arts in general, sculpture 
nud pointinjr. are forbidden in our text" — Kalisch : Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary of the Old Testament. 
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and cut down their groves" (Exod. xxiv, 13), and the sweeping pro- 
hibition, "Thou shalt make thee no molten gods" (ver. 17), are 
coupled with the reason, " For thou shalt worship no other god, 
for the Lord whose name is Jealous is a jealous God " (ver. 14). It 
was, therefore, " images of gods " and not every species of art repre- 
sentation whose making was here forbidden. The preparation of the 
tabernacle and of its furniture were of divine appointment and after 
a divinely given pattern (Exod. xxv, 9). The artificers of the work, 
Bezalel and Oholiab, were called and inspired of God (Exod. xxxv, 
30, 31, and xxxvi, 1). This was the prevalent opinion among the 
Jews in the time of Christ (Heb. viii, 5). Yet on the furniture 
a heavenly of the tabernacle were representations of vegetable 
t!^ntl\et^ f° rm8 > as tQe almond-shaped bowls of the candlesticks 
niture. (Exod. xxv, 33), and the pomegranates and bells of gold 

on the hem of the priest's ephod (Exod. xxviii, 33, 34); also of 
animal forms, as the golden cherubim (Exod. xxv, 18-20), and 
the embroidered cherubs upon the particolored veil dividing " be- 
tween the holy place and the most holy " (Exod. xxvi, 31-33). 

Four and a half centuries later, when the government had taken 
on the form of an hereditary monarchy, David essayed to build a 
resting-place for the ark of God. The scriptural account conveys 
the impression that this temple, built by Solomon, was after a pat- 
tern revealed by God to David (1 Chron. xxviii, 6, 10, 12, 19, and 
2 Chron. vi, 10; per contra, 1 Kings v, 6; 2 Chron. ii, 3, 7; 1 Kings 
vi, 2; 2 Chron. vi, 2). The connection of the choice of the site 
The temple wlt ^ t * le terrible punishment of the sin of taking the 
site. census of Israel gave to this temple a most solemn in- 

terest. This threshing-floor of the fallen Jebusite king, where first 
was given the vision of the coming pestilence, became the center of 
the national worship for more than a thousand years, and to-day is 
held in equal veneration by the conquering sons of Ishmael. The 
temple hereon erected was far more than an architectural display. 
It supplied the framework of the history of the kingdom of Judah. 
It was the center of the whole religious life of Israel. 1 Slight as 
is our knowledge of the details, it is plain that " its general arrange- 
ments were taken from those of the tabernacle." * Such was the 
Jewish opinion to a very late period of their national history. Its 
form and size were similar to those of the tabernacle." It is certain 
that the introduction of vegetable and animal forms into the structure 
and furniture of the temple of Solomon was still more free than in 

i Stanley: Hist of Vie Jewish Church, 2d series, p. 150. 

» Kwald: Hist, of Israel, vol. iii, p, 247. 

* Fergusson : v. article "Temple," in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
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the case of the tabernacle. Besides the golden cherubim were now 
found the twelve oxen or bulls of brass, supporting the vegetable and 
great brazen laver, while the lesser lavers rested anlmal form9 ' 
upon forms of cherubs, lions, and bulls. In addition to almonds 
and pomegranates lilies are now found, or, as some understand 
the text, the great laver itself was in the form of a flower of the 
lily. 

These arrangements plainly show that the second commandment 
could not have been sweeping in its denunciation of the arts of form, 
or else there is in both the tabernacle and temple a like wide depart- 
ure from the spirit of the law. The latter alternative opinion can 
hardly comport with the manifest claims of each structure to a 
divine origin. While we must, therefore, doubt the exclusiveness 
of the prohibition expressed in the second commandment with 
reference to the use of art forms in the sacred edifices and ritual 
of the Jews, 1 there can be as little doubt that this law greatly 
discouraged the cultivation of the arts of form. Where- Tn e command- 
ever religion, which is the chief inspiration and patron ment never- 

tnetesB a fain- 
of high art, is hostile or indifferent, the cultivation of der ance to art 

art must languish and the character of its products patronage, 
become indifferent. 

We must, however, find the solution of the slender products of 
this people in sculpture, painting, and architecture chiefly in the 
peculiar character of the Semitic imagination. This The peculiarity 
has been noticed by students of general art history, as of the Semitic 
well as by writers on Hebrew poetry and music. 1 imagination. 

This people was not wanting in imagination or in art suscepti- 
bility. Few came nigher to the heart of nature, none were more 
sensitive to her subtler beauties.* But the Semitic imagination was 
wild and restless; it was strong, daring, and impetuous. It had a 

1 " Even the principle of the second commandment, that Jehovah is not to be 
worshipped by images, which is often appealed to as containing tbe most character- 
istic peculiarity of Mosaism, cannot, in the light of history, be viewed as having had 
so fundamental a place in the religion of early Israel. The state worship of the 
golden calves led to no quarrel between Elisha and the dynasty of Jehu ; and this 
one fact is sufficient to nhow that, even in a time of notable revival, the living power 
of the religion was not felt to lie in the principle that Jehovah cannot be represented 
by images." — W. Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel, pp. 62, 63. 

* Hotlio: Gesehichte d, ch. Malerei. Stuttgart, 1867. lten Absch., lte cap., ss. 24, seq. 

Schnaase: Gesehichte d. bildenden Kunste, 2te Anfl. Dusscldorf, 1866-78. Bd. i, 
3to Bd. cap. 3, ss. 232. seq. 

Bp. Lowtb : Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. London, 1847. Lect. 13, et al. 

•Cornp. Psn. viii, 3, 4; xix, 1, 4, 5; civ, 1, 2, 24; Isa. xl, 22; Hos. v, 7 ; Sirach 
xliii, 1, 9, 11, 12; Matt, vi, 28, 29; 1 Cor. xv, 41, etc. 
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direct and manifest influence upon the logical faculty. 1 It gave 
tone and hue to much of their sacred literature. This inquietude 
causes every figurative representation that flits before the mind to 
Effect of its De quickly supplanted by another. Either the first is 
impetuosity. inadequate for the metaphorical purpose, and the 
second is summoned to complete it; or through the manifoldness of 
its appearance it brings to mind yet something else that is closely 
related to the subject in hand, which thus becomes blended with 
the first picture of the fancy, only to obscure and weaken the 
sharpness of its outline. 3 Hebrew poetry furnishes numerous 
illustrations of this principle, and the writings of the Prophets con- 
firm it. 1 Take the passage in 1 Kings xiv, 15, as an example of 
Examples from tne restlessness and impetuosity of the Hebrew imag- 
scripture. ination. Israel is here represented as a person who is 

to receive chastisement at the hand of the Lord. Its infliction 
causes him to reel, which effort suggests the slender reed shaken by 
the resistless blast. This new object to which the attention is 
directed is now the recipient of a further action — the rooting out 
of the land — thus calling up the promised inheritance. The 
further effect of the chastisement is not only the removal to 
another place, but the scattering beyond the river, and the dis- 
solution of this personified Israel into its individual members. 4 
The picture of the blessings of Christ's kingdom as given in Isa. 
xxxii, 2, is another example of the same restlessness of fancy. The 
primal notion of safety and nourishment is plain and simple; but 
the imagination rushes from " a hiding-place from the wind and a 
covert from the storm " to " rivers of waters in a dry place," and 
thence to " a great rock in a weary land." Here is unity of thought, 
but we attempt in vain to reproduce by arts that appeal to the eye the 
diverse objects here presented. Of Isa. xiv, 4, 27, an enthusiastic 
admirer and commentator of the Hebrew poetry has written, " How 
forcible is this imagery, how diversified, how sublime ! How ele- 
vated the diction, the figures, the sentiments ! The Jewish nation, 
the cedars of Lebanon, the ghosts of the departed kings, the Baby- 
lonish monarch, the travelers who find the corpse, and, last of all, 

» e. g., the curioiu and repeated involutions of the argument in the Epistle to the 
Romans ; thus greatly adding to the difficulties of its exegesis. This was noticed by 
Irenseus (Adv. Haer., iii. 7, § 2) who attributes the irregularities of Puul's style to 
Vie impetuosity of the spirit within him. 

• Schnaase : Op. cit., Bd. i, s. 236. 

•v. 1 Kings xiv, 15; Psa. xviii; Isa. xiv, 4, 27; xxxii, 2; xxxviii, n, 14, an a 
numerous other passages. 

* v. Schnaase : Op. c&, ibid. 
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Jehovah himself, are the characters that support this lyric drama." l 
While the imagery is poetic, it is incapable of representation by 
painting or sculpture. This restless impetuosity of imagination is 
found not only in warnings and prophecies of destruction, but in 
depicting peaceful scenes, holy triumphs, pastoral simplicity, and 
even in historic narration. 

It is a well accepted principle of formative art that it requires a 
measure of fixedness and repose. This limits the im- Accepted art 
agination to a single and well defined subject. A paint- principle, 
ing implies limitation ia time and place ; a statue is the crystalliza- 
tion of one leading thought ; high architecture obeys the laws of 
symmetry and proportion. These arts demand unity, sharpness 
of outline, and obedience to well settled principles of execution. 
We have only to refer to the above-mentioned products of the 
Jewish imagination, or recall some of the invocations to praise, or 
the description of God's majestic ways in nature, as found in the 
Book of Job, the Psalms,, or the Prophets, to be convinced that the 
Semitic imagination was too restlessly nervous, or too daring in its 
flights, to obey the canons imposed on sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture. 

Like results are reached from the study of the Solomonic temple 

and the sculptured and pictorial forms which were confirmation 

admitted into the ornamentation of its furniture. The I?" 1*^? 

or the forma- 

outline of this sacred building was that of a mere, tivearts. 
box, destitute of artistic proportions or elegance.* The beautiful 
symmetry, the harmony of color, and the perfection of details, met 
in the Greek temple of the golden age, are in marked contrast with 
the baldness of form and the barbaric splendor of Solomon's tem- 
ple. Even more striking is the difference between the The Jewish 
few artistic forms which were allowed in the one and temple. 
those adorning the temple of a Zeus or of an Athene. The figures 

1 Bp. Lowth: Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Led 13. 

* Dean Milman seems to convey an erroneous impression of the architectural pecu- 
liarities of Solomon's temple when he says, " Yet in some respects, if the measure- 
ments are correct, the temple must rather have resembled the form of a simple Gothic 
church." — Hist of the Jews, Book vii. It is difficult to trace any likeness in these 
two widely separated and very diverse styles of architecture. Indeed, we could 
hardly find a stronger contrast than exists between Solomon's temple and a Gothic 
church. More correct is his statement, p. 311: " The temple itself was rather n 
monument of the wealth than of the architectural skill and science of the people." 
Dean Stanley's estimate is certainly justified by the best results of modern investi- 
gation: u The outside view must, if we can trust the numbers, have been, according 
to modern notions, strangely out of proportion." — The Jewish Church n London, 1875, 
voL i, p. 174. 
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of the cherubim which overshadowed the mercy-seat were of olive- 
Examples of wood, overlaid with gold (1 Kings vi, 23-28). These 
sculpture. figures were colossal, but were wanting in symmetry, 

while their lack of adjustment to the containing space manifested 
an indifference to artistic harmony. In the descriptions of the 
seraphim in the vision of Isaiah (Isa. vi), and of the cherubim in 
the vision of Ezekiel (Ezek. xli), all is wild and involved- In 
these forms is noticed an absence of unity and proportion, an 
impatience of boundary and definition. They transcend the limits 
of the human, and are allied to the mysterious and the supernatural. 

This idiosyncrasy, so unfavorable to arts which appeal to the eye, 
is not incompatible with high excellence in poetry and music. Nev- 
Greek and He- ertheless, a like diversity may be traced in the poetry 
brew poetry of the Jews and of the Greeks. This is manifest from a 
oontras . careful comparison of passages from the Hebrew bards 
with those taken from Homer, where like objects are described, or 
like poetic images are involved. Homer treats each element of the 
figure consecutively and exhaustively; the Hebrew bard flits from 
point to point in rapid succession. Homer gives many elements of 
one view; the Hebrew presents single elements of many views. 1 

2. The relations of the divine to the human as conceived by the . 
Semitic mind were very different from those recognized by the 
Hellenic peoples. The monotheism of the Hebrews was peculiar. 
The Hebrew Their Jehovah was not merely the one living and 
monotheism. true q q ^ |, ut ne was at tne game t j me tne illimitable 

and unfathomable Mystery, the Unapproachable, whom no form 
can contain, no symbol may adequately represent. The assurance 
given to Moses, " Thou canst not see my face, for no man shall see 
me and live " (Exod. xxxiii, 20), inspired in the worshiper a pervad- 
ing awe. The infinity of the attributes of One whom " the heaven 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain" (2 Chron. ii, 18), "the 

1 Of the Hebrew lyric poetry, as an exhibition of the Hebrew imagination, Lotze 
says: 

"Here the mind dwells upon its communion with God, and extols with all tho 
power of the most passionnte expression, as proof of divine omnipotence, every deep- 
Lotze's opln- felt individual feature of cosmic beauty. For among the divine attri- 
ion. butes it is certainly omnipotence which, above all, is felt, and gives 

a coloring to aesthetic imagination ; we do, indeed, meet with innumerable pictures 
of nature which, taken separately, have often that inimitable beauty and charm 
which civilization, entangled by a thousand unessential accessories of thought, finds 
it so difficult to attain ; but these pictures are not utilized for the development of a 
progressive course of thought, but merely juxtaposed as though to magnify from dif- 
ferent but corresponding sides the omnipresent influence of that divine activity which 
they depict." v. Microcosmus, translation, New York, 1885, vol. ii, p. 403. 
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King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God " (1 Tim. i, 17), 
made the fitting representation of Jehovah through form or symbol 
inconceivable and self-contradictory. Of all the Oriental peoples 
the Jews most abhorred the degradation of Deity to the plane of 
nature. In their conception the forces of nature were only the 
agents and instruments of God which he used to accomplish his 
will. These views of God and nature tended to drive the Jew 
back upon himself, and to encourage the study and development 
of a subjective life. Lacking, therefore, a religious sanction and 
encouragement, art among the Jews could have but a partial devel- 
opment, since all history and philosophy are accordant Un | ivorable to 
in teaching that art has achieved its grandest tri- represenuut™ 
umphs when inspired by the truths of religion, while "*• 
religion has found in art its closest handmaid and successful inter- 
preter. 

How different was the thought of pagan Greece and Rome ! 
While ia their early history both these peoples were eminently re- 
ligious, their conceptions of the divine were nevertheless in- 
distinct and shifting. The most devout Greeks could The Greek my- 
affirm without public offence that Hesiod and Homer urology. 
were the authors of their mythology. Their opinion of the deities 
was fixed neither by law nor by the authority of a divinely insti- 
tuted priesthood. The priests were not a favoured class, but were 
generally chosen from year to year to minister to the people and 
communicate the will of the gods. Nature was not merely an instru- 
ment by which the one infinite Ruler accomplishes his purposes, but 
was apportioned to a multitude of divinities whose domain was 
limited and defined. Natural forces were personified, and these 
personifications were the products of the popular fancy, or were tra- 
ditions which were invested with no supreme authority. It has been 
said that the Greeks idealized nature. In comparison with the low 
materialistic tendencies of many Oriental peoples this claim is fairly 
just. Certainly their religion was for the most part bright and 
cheerful. It turned toward the outward. The deep subjective ele- 
ment of the Hebrew faith was feeble in both the heathen Greek and 
Roman. While the earlier Greek religion had been ^ten^uty of 
characterized by freedom of thought, and the Roman, the heathen 
on the contrary, was to the last degree prescribed, these reli « ,OIls - 
religions nevertheless agree in the common quality of externality. 
Paul's masterly summary was descriptive of all pagan systems alike; 
" They worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator " 
(Rom. i, 25). To the Greek there was no holy God; all divinities 
were alike subject to the weakness of change, and to the sway of 
4 
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passion. "Instead of holiness, beauty took the supreme place." * 
Loyalty to the family and to the state was to the Roman the high- 
est ideal of piety. To represent their gods in beautiful and per- 
fected forms seemed appropriate to peoples whose conceptions of 
deity shifted with their own varying history. Hence their relation 
Results of to the formative arts must have been widely different 

raws ^ art from that of the Hebrews - While to the Jew the divine 
culture. worship and the house of worship must be only sym- 

bolic of the mysterious power and presence of Jehovah; while, there- 
fore, proportions and outlines need not be subject to strict law or 
definition, but might defy the principles which govern mere finite 
existence ; the worship, the statues, and the temples of the Greeks 
had a clearness and a distinctness which were entirely consonant 
with . the nature of gods who were merely a projection of finite 
thought, and the embodiment of what was best and highest in 
humanity. By a method of limitation and degradation of their di- 
vinities to an image or statue, the Greeks used the arts of form 
as didactic means of a religious education. Thus as minister and 
illustrator of religion formative art among the Greeks found its 
richest themes and its highest inspiration, while among the Hebrews 
its isolation from religious thought and religious service resulted in 
an imperfect development and a languishing life. 

We have a most conspicuous illustration and proof of this Jewish 
indifference to the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 
person of St. Paul. Born in Tarsus, the seat of advanced Greek 
St. Paul an li- culture, where objects of exquisite taste adorned the 
lustration of markets and public squares, he must have enjoved 
St to the abundant opportunity for the study of the formative 
nne arts. arts of the period. Yet, in the account of his mission- 

ary visit to Athens is found no single expression of friendly 
interest in the matchless works with which that noted city still 
abounded, not one intimation of aesthetic pleasure awakened by 
their study.* Rather did he see in these richest and grandest pro- 

i Uhlhorn : Conflict of Christianity with Ktathenism. Translation, revised edition 
1 879. P. 33. 

* " Any sense of the dignity and beauty of pagan art wns impossible to one who 
had been trained in the school of the rabbis. There was nothing in 
menT^ **** llis edllcation ( we mi * ht ftdd ' in hia P™^) which enabled him to ad- 
mtJ " mire the simple grandeur of the Propyls*, the severe beauty of the 

Parthenon, the massive proportions of the Theseum, the exquisite elegance of the 
Temple of the Wingless Victory. From the nude grace and sinewy strength of the 
youthful processions portrayed on frieze or entablature, he would have turned 
away with something of impatience, if not of disgust."— Farrar: Life of St PauL 
Xondon, 1882. Vol. i, p. 527. • 
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ducts of the human imagination, in statues of matchless beauty, in 
altars of faultless form, in temples of incomparable proportions, 
naught but the plainest proofs of a mournful departure from the 
one true God, and unmistakable evidences of the degradation and 
helplessness of the heathen world. ' 

3. While the Gospel must be first preached at Jerusalem, and 
while by their monotheistic faith and Messianic hopes the Jewish 
people formed the proper point of union between the old and the 
new, the spirit of universalism taught by Jesus could universaiism 
not be limited by the prevalent exclusiveness. His was a of **» Gospel, 
system of truth and salvation for the race. When Paul and Barna- 
bas said, " Lo, we turn to the Gentiles " (Acts xiii, 46), the grandeur 
of the Gospel mission was first made manifest. Most gladly did the 
poor and the oppressed of heathendom hear the proclamation of 
deliverance from their spiritual bondage. 

The estimated number of converts to Christianity at the close of 
the first century is 500,000; at the close of the second Klimber and 
2,000,000; at the close of the third 7,000,000 to 10,000,- character of 
000. Even at the close of the first century, probably converte * 
the majority of Christians had been gathered from heathen peoples. 
The Gentile element rapidly increased. By the middle of the second 
century Jewish influence and tendencies had well-nigh disappeared. 
After the second century, with the exception of some isolated com- 
munities, the Church consisted essentially of converts who must 
have been thoroughly familiar with pagan art. 

It is impossible to believe that families of high station, that had 
been entirely favorable to the patronage of the fine arts, could, on 
embracing Christianity, immediately change their tastes and practice, 
especially since nothing inimical to the cultivation of art is found 
in the teachings of Christ or in the writings of his apostles. 

Every chief city in the Roman Empire had become a museum into 
which had been gathered the treasures which the Greeks Powerful art 
had produced during a long period of art activity and influences. 
origination. Temples, altars, shrines; vale, grove, and mountain; 
public squares, market-places, the halls of justice, private houses — 
contained objects which familiarized the looker-on with the thought 
that the divine may be represented in visible form. The pagan 
moralists regarded these images as most helpful means of instruc- 
tion, and a most healthful stimulus of the faith of the worshipper. 
Like the Christian apologists for images in a later Art works re- 
century, the priests of paganism taught that the people E^^Sen 
could thus be brought near the person of the divinity, moralists. 
While some of the more thoughtful, as Seneca, rejected this view, 
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the majority taught that the gods were truly present in the images. 
The untutored multitude believed that their deities had as many differ- 
ent personalities as there were representations. Herein the faith 
of the adherents to the old religions was strikingly like that of the 
Christians during the most flourishing periods of image worship. 1 

Thus had art been made the illustrator and teacher of religion. 
They had become so closely joined that the protests of some of the 
Christian fathers against its practice and encouragement sounded 
causesof curt*- ****& md discordant to the pagan moralists. But the 
lan art enoour- accessions to the Chnrch of families of wealth and high 
agement " social position, the cessation of the fierce struggle of 

heathendom for re-establishment, and the removal of the dangers that 
threatened the lapse of Christianity into heathen idolatry, furnished 
new conditions for the cultivation and patronage of the fine arts. 
The inherent love of the beautiful found means of rational gratifica- 
tion; the new religion breathed into the old forms a quickening spirit, 
and originated a treatment peculiarly Christian. The decadence 
everywhere observed in the pagan world from the blight of faith 
was measurably arrested by the vital union of the true and the beau- 
tiful in Christianity. The changed relations of the Christian to the 
Jewish Church, the juster view of the nature of God and his gov- 
ernment of the material universe, and the recognition of Christianity 
as an important factor in the civilization of the empire, favored the 
alliance of the Church with art, which thus received a truer 
inspiration. 8 

Some, however, who had been converted from the pagan system 
Early opposi- were, at first, scarcely less pronounced against the use of 
tion to the arts ar t forms in the places of worship than the Jewish Christ- 
CnrtlSSeer? 1 ian8 themselves." This seeming hostility of a few of the 
vices. Christian fathers was chiefly occasioned by the corrupt- 

ing associations of the prevalent art. As before remarked, the Christ- 
ian and pagan views of the divine nature and government were in 
directest contradiction. The one believed that each stream, wood, 

i Friediander: Darstellung atis der Sittengeschichte Roms, Bd. iii, s. 565, el aL 
This author compares the heathen belief in the diversity of the nature of the gods 
with that of the Neapolitans respecting the Madonna and her various art represeuta- 

* " Christianity only discouraged art so long as art was the handmaid of sin : the 
moment this danger ceased, she inspired and ennobled art."— Farrar, Life of SL Paul, 

chap, xxvtt. 

» Christianity by exalting moral above physical beauty, the soul above the body, 
encouraged the development of ardent and passionate men of genius w — K. Muntz : 
Les Artistes citebres. DonateUo. 

« Piper: Mythohgit der chrwOichen Kunst Weimar, 1847. Bd. i, s. 2. 
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and mountain wag governed by a separate divinity, and that every 
act and event of human experience from birth to death was under 
the direction of some special deity; the other regarded the universe 
as the work of the one true God, and this world as the theatre for 
the display of the divine mercy and glory, and for the manifestation 
of behavior under the divine government. 1 Through the uni- 
versal decadence of belief and the corresponding corruption of 
morals, that which had originally been inspired by strong faith in 
the supernatural had become the minister to the most degrading 
rites and ceremonies. Hence, some of these works of art were 
at first doubly repulsive to the heathen converts themselves. It 
was originally a war against images ; subsequently it extended 
itself by a law of association to all decorative and art sztentof this 
forms connected with the heathen worship. At first opposition. 
even objects in free statuary and paintings used to beautify private 
houses and household furniture were forbidden. The artist whose 
skill was employed in the production of these works was placed 
under the ban of the Church. On assuming church membership 
he was, at times, compelled to abandon his craft. The Apostolic 
Constitutions are very positive in their teachings on this point. A 
maker of images of the gods who shall have become a Christian must 
either abandon his business or be excommunicated. 8 Some influen- 
tial Christian fathers were most outspoken. So late as the beginning 
of the third century Tertullian argued the case with great vehe- 
mence. He urges that while the Christian artificer Tertuiuan's 
did not himself worship these images, he was placing teaching. 
in the hands of others objects which might be most misleading. One 
cannot consistently confess the one true God with the mouth, and 
yet preach polytheism with the hand. While Christian artisans 
themselves may not offer incense to these images of the gods, they are, 
nevertheless, putting into their work their powers of mind and soul, 
and are thus consenting to derive their own comfort and support from 
a soul-destroying idolatry.* Clement of Alexandria was of like 

1 "If the pagan religions had explained the government of the universe by the 
government of man, thus multiplying the realms of law, each under a distinct law- 
giver, the Christian had achieved that highest possible generalization, sublime in its 
simplicity, of a single realm and one universal divine government' 1 — Holland : Juris- 
prudence, p. 14. 

1 Ajxxtolic Constitution*, viii, e, 32: "Idolorum opifex si aocedat, ant desistat ant- 
repellatur." 

1 De Idoiatria, c. 6: "Quomodo enim renuntiavimus diftbolo et angelis ejus, si eos 
facimusf . . . Potes lingua negasse, quod manu conflterisT verbo destruere, quod 
facto stmts? unum Deum prsedicare, qui tantoa effiois? verum Deum prsedioare, qui 
falsos facia?" 
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mind. ' Bat the use of such facts to prove the hostility of these fathers 
to art per se, and the indifference of the early Church to the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts, is manifestly misleading. Such conclusions 
are denied by the evidence of the senses. 2 

The adornment of dress, and the decoration of furniture, utensils, 
and wall-spaces in the private house, have generally been the earliest 
product of the aesthetic faculty. So probably with the art of the 
early Christians.* It was so far removed from the associations 
Earliest en- of heathen worship as to awaken little opposition. This 
of dewrauve v * ew finds confirmation in the writings of the early 
art. Christian fathers. The next step seems to have been 

the decoration of tombs and the wall-spaces of crypts in the cata- 
combs, which often served the double purpose of sepulture and of 
a place of assembly for the celebration of the sacraments. Hence 
the archaeologist must betake himself to the careful study of these 
burial monuments to gain the truest conception of the nature and 
mission of early Christian art. 4 

Unquestionably, the Christian Church accepted and appropriated 
originality of *° ^ own use mB ' 1l y °f tne art forms that were at 
early christian hand. To create an absolutely new school was, under 
art * the circumstances, impossible. The earliest Christian 

painting and sculpture follow the heathen type ; no wide departure 
is anywhere observable. The originality of the Christian artists 

1 Among other passages v. Paidagogus, lib. iii 

8 An interesting parallel may be drawn between the teachings of the Christian 
fathers of the second and third centuries and those of some of the great reformers 
of the sixteenth. The early apologists clearly discerned the threat to the puriiy of 
Christian life and doctrine coming from the indiscriminate use of heathen art; 
Luther, Zwinglius, Beza. and Calvin would exclude images from churches, not 
because they did not love art, but because theee objects were misleading the simple 
worshippers, v. Gruneisen: De Protestantismo artibus Juznd ivftsto. Tubingae, 1839. 
Also an essay, CaOiolicism and Protestantism as Patrons of Christian Art, in the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, January, 1877. 

* What modification of opinion might be necessary were the countless objects 
that have been lost to be recovered, it is impossible to say. The materials are 
often very meagre, and sometimes the archaeologist must be guided by analogical 
evidence. 

4 " Probably religious representations were transferred from private houses to 
churches at the end of the third century, for the Church of Elvira, A. D. 305, protested 
against this use of images in the churches." — Neander: Cliurck Hist., Torrey's trans., 
vol. ii, p. 508. This opinion of Neander needs very important qualification. It seems 
to be founded upon documentary rather than upon monumental evidence. With the 
latter he interested himself very slightly. Indeed, nearly every great work on church 
history in this century — for example, Neander, Giessler, Niedner, Baur, Kurtz, etc. — 
is strangely silent on the monuments. Schnff, in his last edition, forms a striking 
and pleasant exception. 
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consisted essentially in pressing into the service of the new faith 
what before had ministered to the religions of paganism. A new 
spirit was infused into the old body, not immediately to modify 
and transform it, but to teach new and saving truths. The 
early employment of symbolism indicates the chariness gymbo ij 8m 
of the Church in the use of free statuary and painting, among tbe 
The authority of Scripture was invoked. The Fathers oT^hrisaTu 
assumed that to represent to the eye what the art- 
Scriptures teach by word-symbol was not idolatrous. Jesus 
spoke of himself and of his saving offices under the symbol of a 
vine ; he called himself the Good Shepherd, and his followers tbe 
sheep. The finally saved were the sheep placed on his right hand 
in paradise ; the finally impenitent were the goats which were to be 
banished from his presence forever. Thus the cycle of Christian 
symbolism which became so effective in teaching was greatly en- 
larged, and aided to introduce the arts of form into the service of 
the Church. 

It is, therefore, scarcely philosophical or in accord with historic 
facts to attribute the symbolic character of the pre-Constantine art 
to merely outward circumstances, as fear of persecution, or an aversion 
to exposing to profane eyes the mysteries of the Christian religion. 
The transition from the symbolic to the literal representation was 
rather in obedience to a fundamental law of art devel- Transition 
opment. The deep spiritual life of the Church must [^eraT^ 
precede the outward expression. The decadence of resentation. 
religious sentiment in the pagan world had caused a like deca- 
dence in all forms of representative art, whether poetry, music, 
painting, sculpture, or architecture. The higher spiritual life of 
the Christian Church must supply the necessary conditions of a 
completer art which would be developed whenever the outward 
circumstances might favor. 1 

The history of the first three centuries clearly shows that just as 
the heathen philosophical thought was used by the Church fathers 
to give concise expression to Christian doctrine, and The Church 
the Roman state furnished the type for an ecclesiastical JJ8a7 P wi« d ot 
hierarchy, just so were the forms of pagan art and its hand, 
principles of expression pressed into the service of the triumphant 
religion.* This appropriation went so far as frqeuently to use 

1 Piper: MyViologie da ch. Kumt, Bd. i, ss. 5, 6. 

* A similar contribution of heathen thought is seen in the Roman guilds. 

" The constitution of these guilds, and the kind of life developed within them, 
have been of the greatest importance in the history of Christian charity and its de- 
velopment Certainly it was the case that these guilds laid down the recognised 
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heathen symbols for Christian purposes. Confining himself at first 
to the simple but significant symbolism of the biblical cycle, the 
artist afterward employed any heathen emblem which had conveyed 
an analogous truth. It must be supposed that this practice in some 
form was quite general in the Christian Church. But the remains 
of this earliest art industry are limited to a very few centres. Only 
in Rome is the cycle at all complete. These Christian symbols 
are often found associated with burial monuments. So long as 
places of sepulture were under the special protection of law we may 
suppose that there was no necessity for concealment. The chapels 
erected over the graves of Christians eminent for piety or for the 
services they had rendered were adorned with works which have 
unfortunately almost entirely disappeared. But when, by the edict 
Decoration of °* Valerian (A. D. 257), assemblies in these burial 
burial monu- chapels were prohibited, and fierce persecutions were 
mente ' practised, the Christians were compelled to betake 

themselves to places of concealment for worship and for the cele- 
bration of the sacraments. Thus originated some of the most inter- 
esting portions of the catacombs which have been so rich a mine for 
the Christian archaeologist. The preservation of these treasuries of 
Christian art seems almost providential. They remain as samples 
of the work of the artists of the early Christian centuries. 

What added helps might have been furnished for the elucidation 
of Christian art in the first six centuries, had not the works out- 
side the catacombs so generally perished, can only be conjectured. 
The catacombs are for the study of Christian art what the dis- 
coveries at Pompeii are for heathen ; they furnish invaluable 
information relative to the art susceptibilities and spirit of their 
time. The Roman catacombs furnish the only examples of Christ- 
ian paintings of an earlier date than near the close of the fourth 
century. 

Of the nearly sixty catacombs which have been already exca- 
The Roman vated, those of SS. Calisto, Priscilla, Domitilla, Pnetes- 
cataoomhs. tato, Sebastiano, and Agnese are richest. Their narrow 
and often winding passages are skirted on either side by rows 
of lociM or recesses for receiving the dead. On the faces of slabs 
of stone which close the loculi was sculptured, sometimes painted, 
sometimes scratched in the soft mortar, a symbol or epitaph 
to reveal the belief of the departed, or to indicate the triumph of 
Christian faith. At the place of intersection these passages were 

forms in accordance with which, when onco the power of true love began to stir the 
Christian communities, their charity was to bo exercised." — Uhlhora: Christian 
Charity in the Ancient Church, p. 27. New York : 1883. 
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frequently widened, and their height increased to form chambers 
which were sometimes the burial place of martyrs of peculiar sanctity. 
Upon the wall-spaces and ceilings are found the paintings which 
most clearly reveal the artistic taste of the Christians prior to 
the fourth century. In the oldest catacombs is noticed 1Jeoanafe m 
a tendency to use the arts of mere decoration. In in the cata- 
spirit and execution the paintings quite closely re- combs - 
semble those found on heathen monuments of the same age. The 
motive is not essentially different. Birds, flowers, genii, etc., are 
represented in the most easy and natural style of drawing, and in a 
spirit worthy of the best periods of pagan art. 
Some of the vaulted ceilings of the cemetery of Santa Domitilla at 




Fig. 1.— Celling decoration from Santa Doroltllla, Rome. Probably from second century. 
Rome are believed to belong to the first half of the second cen- 
tury. On one portion of this ceiling-surface (Fig. 1) the vine is 
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treated in the most unconventional manner, with leaves, fruit, and 
the genii of the vineyard. There seems to be no attempt at geomet- 
rical handling, but a spirit of naturalism inspires the whole work. 1 

A little later in the century the principle of geometrical division 
and balancing seems to supplant in a measure this free handling. A 
very striking example is met in the vaulted ceiling of the cemetery 
of San Praetestato, in Borne (Fig. 2). In the lower section a reap- 




Flg. 2.— Ceiling decoration from San Pretestato, Rome. Last half of tbe second century. 

ing scene is depicted in a style equal to the best contemporary pagan 
art. Above is a beautiful and very lifelike sketch of vine and leaf work 
in the midst of which birds are sporting, while above all the laurel 
branch seems to be introduced. On the other sides of this room in 
the lower zone are children who are picking roses, a vintage scene, 
in which the gathering, carrying, and treading of the grapes are most 
vigorously represented, and men who are harvesting olives. The 
whole artistic design 6eems to be merely decorative.* A class of 
writers would see in all these a symbolic teaching, but this is man- 
ifestly pushing the principle of symbolism to an unwarranted 
extreme. 



1 Roller: Catacombs de Pom?, PI. xii, No. 3. Kraus: Rmia Sutterranta^ ss. 77, 78. 
8 v. Roller: Catacombs da Rome, t. i, clmp. xiv. Northeote & Brownlow: Roma 
Sotterranea, vol. i, p. 138. Kraus: Roma Sotterranea^ 8. 88. 
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In the midst of other figures occasionally appear what must be 
regarded as distinctively Christian symbols. These depart so widely 
from the prevalent teaching as to suggest a different origin and in- 
spiration. This commingling of subjects and motives was a most 
natural, and we may say necessary, result of the situation. The 
beautiful spirit of purity, gentleness, brotherly kindness, fidelity to 
principle, the quietness and love of the family life, and the firm at- 
tachment to the society of the believers, as expressed in the cele- 
bration of the love-feasts and eucharist, could continue only so long 
as Christianity held itself aloof from the life and duties of the 
state. So soon, however, as its adherents went from obscurity 
to mingle in public affairs, they necessarily encountered the power 
and resistance of heathen customs and laws. Christian doctrine 
could no longer remain untouched by heathen philos- commingling 
ophy, nor its life be uninfluenced by the prevailing ^uiStkn ekh 
fashions. No less could its art be developed apart from menu. 
pagan motives. Hence the commingling of pagan and Christian 
elements in some of the best examples of Christian art during the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. Nevertheless, in the strange and 
almost unparalleled syncretism of nationalities, beliefs, philosophies, 
rites, and ceremonies then prevalent in Rome, it is noteworthy 
to how slight a degree the earlier Christian art was influenced. 
Only by comparison of the subjects, the symbols, and the execution 
of the art of the catacombs with contemporary works of Rome 
can a just conception of the restraining and modifying power of 
Christianity be gained. 1 That early Christian art should be 
of the highest order of excellence is not to be antici- Yet christian 

pated. Christianity made its advent at a time when a r l ret» |n «d 
r J an exceptional 

art was in a condition of decadence which marked all purity. 

its forms, poetry, music, painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

1 " The artist has long cherished a secret grudge against morality. The prudery 
of virtue is his great hinderance. He believes that it is our morality that prevents 
us from rivalling the arts of ancient Greece. He finds that the individual artist 
seems corrupted and spoiled for his business if he allows morality to get too much 
control of him. The great masters he notices show a certain indifference, a certain 
superiority, to it ; often they audaciously defy it. The virtuous artists are mostly 
to be looked for in the second class, into which, moreover, it is doubtful whether 
tiiey have not been admitted by favor. Hence he becomes most seriously and un- 
affectedly skeptical about the unapproachable sovereignty of the law of Duty." 
Supernatural Religion, vol. i, p. 120. Does the learned author forget that Greek art 
perished with its dying religiousness? Poetry decays in the period of a decadence 
of faith. Christianity used the Greek to produce a better art, for example, music, 
•ud originated some of the grandest and most imposing forms, for example, Gothic 
architecture. 
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Hence it mast be erroneous to regard Christian art as either a 
sudden leap into a better and purer form, or a sudden decline from 
classic excellence. Rather must it be regarded as a progressive 
development. 1 

The mythology of the ancient world influenced Christian art as 
Themytiiok*- we n ^ Christian literature and doctrine. It is found I 

early christian either as an historic representation, thus having a ! 

■**• typical or religious significance, or it introduced I 

powers of nature under a symbolic form, and then had a purely 
Three oondi- artistic purpose. 9 Sometimes these were united. As an 
Wons * instance of the latter may be mentioned the ivory 

tablet from the fourth century, known as the Barberini Diptych. 
It was probably prepared in A.D. 357, to perpetuate the triumph of 
Barberini Constantine. In the upper part of this tablet is a bust 
Diptych. of Christ, in the act of benediction, while on the other 

parts are various mythological representations. A like commingling 
of motives is seen on the noted sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
(Plate I), who, as Praefect of Rome, died shortly after his baptism, 
sarcophagus of in A. D. 359. The main panels are occupied with de- 
junius Bassus. lineations of characters and events from both the Old 
and the New Testaments — the translation of Elijah, the offering of 
Isaac, the Hebrew children in the fiery furnace, and scenes from 
the life of Christ. But in the angles and niches are found heathen 
mythological representations which seem to have very little connection 
with the main subjects, and must, therefore, be regarded as having 
been introduced more for artistic effect than for religious teaching. 
Greek maim- Of like character is the noted Greek manuscript of the 
^^^ book of Joshua, now in the Vatican Museum. It con- 

sists of fifteen sheets of parchment, nearly thirty feet long and about 
one foot wide, on which the chief events of the first ten chapters of 
Joshua are represented. Opinions differ as to the age of this parch- 
ment; yet it seems hardly possible that it can be later than the eighth 
century, while some of the most competent critics 1 regard it as 
among the very earliest of Christian monuments. In the person- 
ification of rivers, cities, mountains, etc., the ornamentation of this 
parchment is in the peculiar spirit of pagan art. 

The influence of heathen symbols and thought is apparent on the 

1 Piper: Mythohgie der ch. Kunst, Bd. i, 8. 1. 

• Piper: Op. ctt, Bd. i, 8 18. 

*v. Rnmohr: Italienische fbrschungen, Th. i, p. 166. v. d'Agincourt: Plates 
xxviii, xxix, xxx. D'Agincourt places it in tlie seventh or eighth century. In this, 
as in other monuments, restorations of a later date are suspected. ThiB is one 
reason of the diversity of opinion respecting its age. 
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coins of the Roman emperors who embraced Christianity. The coins 
prepared by Constantine in commemoration of his victory Roman lmpe- 
over Liciniua contain the Labarum, which, with the rtal00,na « 
monogram of Christ, rests upon a dragon. The cities of Constan- 
tinople and Rome are represented under the symbol of the goddess 
of Fortune, and the statues of the Christian emperors are sometimes 
associated with the goddess of Victory. 

Not less noteworthy is the commingling of Christian and pagan 
thought and motive in the case of private Christian burial monu- 
ments. Genii of the seasons, Cupid and Psyche, as well as genii of 
a festive nature, are here found to typify the joy and fruition of the 
departed. 1 

Closely connected with these are representations in which myth- 
ological subjects are used as types of biblical persons m~- 
and events. If the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil is associated with the serpent in like manner as, in the 
heathen myth, the Garden of the Hesperides is guarded by the 
dragon, or if the translation of Elijah suggests the ascending sun god, 
this resemblance is merely outward. Yet it may be very easy to 
transfer the one to the other, and thus commingle pagan and 
Christian ideas.' So, likewise, may the ram-bearing Mercury be 
mistaken for a figure of the Good Shepherd, because of a seeming 
lik 'ness, while all parallelisms in office or nature may be wanting 
(v. Figs. 47, 48). 

Careful distinction must be made between monuments which con- 
tain representations closely resembling each other in mere outward 
form while there is no likeness in thought, from those D lfler ence be. 
which agree in motive, and hence may have been trans- tweenoutward 
ferred from pagan associations to be used in Christian JSTn^Se- 
instruction. It is likewise important to discriminate new of 
between heathen inscriptions and symbols on monuments 0UR 
in situ from those that may be found on the walls of churches, on 
slabs which close the loculi in the catacombs, or on Heathen mate- 
marbles afterward used in the construction of church ***** ln cnrtet- 
furniture or of the tombs of eminent Christians. It is 
well known that in many instances the materials used in Christian 
structures were gathered from the ruins of ancient pagan temples 
and shrines. 9 Hence, by failure to erase the symbol or inscription, 

1 Respecting the reference of these figures to the category of symbol or orna- 
mentation there is wide difference of opinion among the archaeologists. 

* v. Piper: Op. cfc, Bd. i, s. 39. 

s This same commingling of diverse materials in noticed in buildings of the Middle 
Ages. Among many examples in the North may be mentioned the walls of the close 
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there seems at times an incoherent commingling of pagan and 
Christian elements. 

Millin 1 has given an account of a beautiful sarcophagus of Fla- 
vius Memorius, who lived under Maximian or Constantine. It was 
discovered at Aries, and is now in the museum of Marseilles. In 
this the appropriation of heathen art work to a Christian burial 
monument is evident. The work is of pagan origin; moreover, 
its high order of artistic excellence points to a very early date; 
yet the inscription, which was manifestly an after thought, is 
Christian in sentiment. Also Platner* has described a sarcoph- 
agus in the cloister of Santa Agnese in Rome. On either end 
is the favorite representation of Cupid and Psyche ; below, the 
Heathen sub- ocean is symbolized by the reed and the water urn, and 

t Ta^m o b il£ the earth h y the hom of P lentv - Above, in the middle 
ments. of the monument, is a bust in relief held by two cupids. 

This bust likeness is clearly a Christian work of later origin, and 
represents St. Agnes, whose remains this sarcophagus formerly 
preserved. 

This curious commingling of elements is also noticed in early 
Likewise in Christian churches. Sometimes the columns separating 
christian the main from the side naves are of different orders of 

Churches. architecture, of different diameters, and sometimes of 
different materials. Gathered from the decaying or forsaken 
heathen temples, these were incorporated into Christian edifices 
either on account of the poverty of the Church, or to indicate her 
greater triumph. The churches San Niccolo in Career*, Santa 
Maria in Trastevere, and Santa Maria in Cosmedin, at Rome, are 
instructive examples of this practice. Santa Maria in Trastevere, a 
three-naved church, has twenty-two granite columns of different 
heights and diameters, on whose capitals can still be seen sculptures 
of Jupiter, Juno, and other heathen deities. Santa Maria Cosmedin 
occupied the site of a temple which stood at the entrance of the 
Circus Maximus. Built into the walls are still preserved eight 
beautifully fluted columns of the Roman style, whose capitals can 
be seen in the loft above the vestibule. Eighteen columns Oi very 
ancient origin support the middle nave in the interior.' 

of Salisbury Cathedral, England, which contain many sculptured stones taken from 
other structures. Also in filling in window and door passages in the Cathedral of 
Winchester a like practice is noticed. 

1 Voyage dans k rnidi de la France, t iii, pp. 151-156 ; PI. lvi, figures. 2. 3. 4. 
quoted by Piper, Op. cit, i, s. 45. 

* Beshcreilning Horns, iii, 2, s. 450. Piper : Op. cil, i, 47- 

•Forster: Mittd-v. Unteritalien, ss. 264-73. 
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A like syncretism of pagan and Christian subjects is found on 
gems, and church furniture, as chairs, ambos, baptismal fonts, 
etc.' 

It was one purpose of the early apologists to trace the relations 
of the pagan religion to the Christian along the line prophecies and 
of prophecies and preparation. In their controversies preparation, 
with heathen opponents they repeatedly insisted that many of the 
elements of the popular mythology were only echoes of an original 
revelation ; that the beautiful myths to which the people clung so 
fondly were perversions of an earlier truth; that these often pointed 
to the time of deliverance which had now been consummated by 
their Lord Christ. It might not be unreasonable to expect that 
these agreements in motive might give rise to similar art repre- 
sentations. While some modern interpreters profess to see evi- 
dences of mythological import in works of Christian art where 
such likeness is very feeble,' there are, nevertheless, many monu- 
ments in which such parallelisms of use, or relation, or sentiment 
are clearly traceable. The translation of Elijah, as sculptured 
on a Christian sarcophagus of the fifth century, contains a heathen 
element in that the Jordan is represented as a river god. Translation of 
In this there is also a likeness to the pagan representa- Eitfab. 
tion of the sun god, Apollo, who leads in the day in his flaming 
chariot, while the ocean is symbolized by a river god, and the earth 
by the horn of plenty. Still more striking is the resemblance of 
Christ as the Good Shepherd and Mercury as the Ram-bearer 
(o. Figs. 47, 48). That the central idea is of Christian origin 
appears from the teaching of Christ himself, "I am The Good 
the Good Shepherd." Again he says, " When he hath ^^.^ 
found it (the lost sheep) he layeth it on his shoulders in* Mercury. 
rejoicing " (Luke xv, 5). But that the style of the art repre- 
sentation may have been suggested by the pagan subject is highly 
probable. It is not always easy to discriminate between the 
heathen and the Christian origin of monuments which bear this 
symbol. A scientific treatment demands that all monuments bear- 
ing this figure must not, for that reason, be reckoned of Christian 
origin. 

Again, both the gods and the heroes of paganism furnish types 
for Christian art, not on account of resemblance in nature, but of 

1 For interesting examples v. Texier and Pullan : Byzantine Arcliitecture, London, 
1864, especially the chapter "Pa^nn Temples Converted into Churches.'* 

• v. Piper: Op. ctfc, i, 88. 66-77, where an obscure parallel is traced between the 
representation of the fall by th« serpent, the apple, and our first parents, and the 
dragon watching the tree and fruit in the Garden of the Hesperides. 
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likeness in office. The introduction of Orpheus into Christian 
frescos furnishes an illustration (v. Fig. 27). Frequent refer- 
Orpheus and ence is made to this mythical hero in the apologetic 
au * t writings of the Christian fathers. With some he sug- 

gests Christ by contrariety rather than by likeness. Clement of 
Alexandria 1 claims that Orpheus and others of his class were arch- 
deceivers, who, under the pretence of teaching music and song, 
corrupted the manners of the people, and led them under the 
bondage of idolatry ; while Christ came to break the enslaving 
yoke which the demons have imposed upon the race. Christ 
alone has tamed man, the wildest beast ; the bird, the most incon- 
stant ; the reptile, the most treacherous ; the lion, the most pas- 
sionate; the swine, the most greedy of enjoyment; the wolf, the most 
rapacious ; and the stones and clods, the most insensate. He has 
awakened the seeds of holiness and virtue in those who believe on 
him, and through heavenly song has changed these wild beasts into 
civilized men. 

Eusebius* more usually speaks of Orpheus as a type of Christ, and 
sometimes as his forerunner. This view came from ascribing to this 
Orpheus a type mythical bard the authorship of the Orphic verses which 
of Christ. we re by many regarded as containing a heathen prophecy 

of the true Messiah. Again, he compares the influence of the Thracian 
singer to that of Christ. As Orpheus by the sweet strains of his 
lyre tamed the wild beasts of the forest, and even caused the trees 
to move, so has the all-harmonizing Word of God, when it became 
flesh, healed the wild passions of men through the medicine of 
heavenly doctrine. At times Orpheus is made the type of Christ 
Orpheus an by contrasting the different realms in which his power 
antetype. wa8 exercised, as when it is said that what Orpheus has 

wrought in the physical and irrational world has been completed 
by Christ in the spiritual, and what Orpheus did by sorcery was 
done by Christ through divine power and truth. 

Occasional references to the labors of Hercules are met in early 
Christian monuments. The parallelism seems to be drawn between 
the power of Hercules and that of Christ as deliv- 
erers of men from the thraldom of evil. Also Apollo 
and Jupiter find occasional mention in connection with Christ. 
Another curious example of the use of heathen subjects upon 

1 Cohort ad Gentes, c. i, avdpeg rtvks ovx avdpe^ etc. " Certain so-called men, not 
men, but deceivers, who under the pretext of music corrupted the life of the people," 
eta 

* Orat. de laud. Constan., c. 14. Orpheum quandam omnia bestiarum genera cantu 
deliniisse, etc 
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Christian sarcophagi is that of Ulysses and the Sirens. A slab 
(Fig. 3) found in the crypt of Santa Lucina seems entirely pagan 
in its subject with the exception of the involved inscrip- u lyases and 
tion at the left, which has been deciphered TYRANIO, "* 81reM - 
and is believed by some to be an obscured cross. This heathen fable 




Fig. 8.— Ulysses and the Sirens. From the crypt of Santa Lucina, Rome. 

is, nevertheless, alluded to by the early Christian writers, and is 
made to serve a happy purpose in the enforcement of Christian 
fidelity and self-denial. 1 

These references to the pagan mythology are only what might be 
regarded as antecedently probable from the intimate acquaintance of 
the Christian fathers with the pagan systems, and from the attempt 
to show that in each religion was an element of truth which the other 
should respect. More especially after Christianity became the state 
religion many admixtures of heathen and Christian motives are met. 
According to a law of spiritual life and growth, the cessation of 
persecution and opposition brought laxity of morals and a decay of 
pure faith. Multitudes of men and women now formally professed 
Christianity, while little change was effected in belief or life. The 
influence of classical literature, the contact with pagan Influences ^j. 
customs, and the appropriation of pagan symbols, now verse to purity 
gave little offence to these nominal Christians ; while. of doctrtne - 
the increasing splendor of the church ritual and the growing 
wealth of the clergy diverted the attention from the severity of 
discipline and the purity of doctrine. 

Thus was the prevalent thought modified by intercourse with the 
pagan world. Art standards were likewise changed. The mingling 
of heathen with Christian belief brought with it an easy acceptance 
of what was before regarded as dangerously contami- Influenoe 
nating. It cannot, however, be supposed that all monu- upon art rep- 
ments thus transferred from pagan to Christian uses re8entaUolL 
were known to be of a character to mislead. Their heathen origin 
and spirit may not have been understood, or they may have been 
used allegorically by the Christian teachers. 



1 Phflosophumena, vii, L Clement Alex. : Cohort, ad QtnL, a 12. 
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Many of the mythological subjects were only for purposes of 
decoration — as the heads of satyrs, tragic masks, etc. (Fig. 4). Of 
like import and design must we regard the occasional introduction of 
r~_ ^~j dolphins (Fig. 5), sea monsters, etc. It is 

/'S^jp^j^ "S. / not easy to discover in these any sym- 
f f/j&*\ f& \ bolical significance, and the attempts to 

so interpret them have usually involved 
violations of the true principles of sym- 
bolism. Where, however, the figure of 
Apollo, associated with the cross, ap- 
pears upon the coins of Constantine, 
some decora- we must regard Apollo as a 
uve or typical, symbol of Christ; or when 
the figure of Mars appears in connec- 
tion with the sacred monogram, it must 
be considered as an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the Saviour. 
Fig. 4.-A Christian sarcophagus A statue of Victory was set up in 
with tragic masks. the senate chamber by Augustus. Each 

senator on entering the hall offered to it wine and incense. 
This statue was the occasion of a most persistent struggle 
statue of vie between the defenders of the pagan religion and 
tor y« the Christian bishops. 1 The result was favorable to 

the Christian party. 8 Nevertheless, the figure of Victory is not 





Fig. 5.— From a Christian sarcophagus. Decorated with dolphins. 

infrequently associated on Christian monuments with the cross or 

with the sacred monogram. In a few instances it is 

n co ns. connec ted with a bust of Christ on ivory diptychs, and 

on coins during the Constantinian and post-Constantinian period. 

A fine example of this is found on a gold coin of Constantine the 

1 For a fuller statement, v. chap. viii. 

9 v. Ambrose: Epist. xviii. This is addressed to the Emperor Yaleutiuiau iu 
answer to the appeal of Sjmmachus. 
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Great, where Victory holds in her hands trophies and a palm 
branch, while the inscription, 

VICTORIA CONST ANTINI AUG., 
encloses a field in which appears the monogram of Christ. A 
bronze coin of Constantine bears a representation of the emperor 
holding in his right hand the labarum with the sacred monogram, 
while he is crowned by a Victory, and HOC SIGNO VICTOR ERIS 
is the inscription. 1 This syncretism is very strikingly exhibited on 
some coins of Constantius. In Fig. 6 the bust of the emperor 
is on the obverse, and on the re- 
verse his full length figure is seen 
on the ship of state, holding in 
one hand the standard on which is 
the ^, while upon the other hand 
perches the phenix, the symbol of 
rejuvenation of the government fut.g.— coinoroonstantius-showinffthemin- 
under Constantine and his sons. s" 11 * ' heathen and Christian emblems. 

This is further illustrated by the usual inscription FEL. TEMP. 
REPARATIO, and by a Victory who is guiding the state to its 
glorious destination. 

A century and a quarter later we find on a coin of Majorian the 
imperial ensign crowned with the cross (Fig. V) ; this is held by 
the emperor in one hand, while on the 
other perches the figure of Victory. 
He is here represented as treading the 
dragon under foot, a not unusual man- 
ner of indicating the triumph of the 
government over foes, and over the 
discordant elements of society. On the 
obverse is the bust of the emperor, and 
the shield is inscribed with the ^. On coins of the Graeco-Roman 
empire the figure of Victory appears associated with Christian 
symbols from the time of Constantine to that of Heraclius I. The 
same commingling of pagan and Christian elements likewise ap- 
pears on the coins of the Arian barbarian kings, on those of the 
Frankish, the West Gothic, and Longobard princes, and continued 
thus associated with Christian emblems until the ninth century. 

We might antecedently expect that mythological subjects of an 

amatory character would find little favor with the early Christians. 

The positive teachings of their religion, the perils often attending 

its profession, and the general disrepute in which its early adher- 

1 Piper: Op. cit., », s. 177. 




Fig. 7.— A coin of Majorian, 
century. 
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ents were held, gave a seriousness to life little favorable to the 
Lack of ama- cultivation of the more delicate sentiments. Moreover, 
tory repnsen- Venus and Amor stood as the personifications of a pas- 
tations. g j on wnose can k er was eating out the moral life of the 

Roman world. With that vice which was the peculiar besetment of 
the cos verts from paganism, and against which Paul speaks so 
strongly in his Corinthian letters, the Christian Church could make 
no compromise. The suggestions made by figures of Venus and 
Cupid were peculiarly repugnant. Hence early Christian poetry 
furnishes scarcely an example of a nuptial song, nor until a com- 
paratively late date do the monuments contain any reference to the 
erotic deities. They were but sparingly introduced, and in most 
instances the genuineness of the monuments upon which these 
figures appear has been gravely questioned. 

Scarcely less aversion was felt to Bacchic scenes. The higher sig- 
Paucity of nificance of the Bacchic myth is occasionally recognized 
Bacchicacenes. on sarcophagi of unquestioned Christian origin, but 
the paucity of these monuments plainly indicates the opinion of the 
Church respecting their influence. 

Somewhat different, however, was the feeling with regard to the 
myth of Amor and Psyche. In this was veiled a deep spiritual 
Amor and import. The fundamental thoughts were the wanderings 
Psyche. f the soul in this life as in a vale of death, its trial and 

purification, and the reunion of the spiritualized wanderer with 
eternal love in the life to come. The association of this heathen 




Ftff. 8.— Amor and Psyche. From Santa Domltllla. 

fable with scriptural scenes on burial monuments of acknowledged 
Christian origin 1 (Fig. 8) indicates a likeness of opinion of pagan- 

1 This scene has been variously interpreted by the archaeologists. Some claim 
that it is merely decorative, depicting a pleasing garden or autumn seen©. 
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ism and of Christianity with respect to the significance of proba- 
tion and the rewards of a future state. This is suggested in 
Fig. 9, which is from the fragment of a sarcophagus, in relief 
sculpture, found in the ceme- 
tery of San Calisto, and now 
preserved in the Lateran Mu- 
seum at Rome. Amor and 
Psyche are here in imme- 
diate association with the 
Good Shepherd. There can 
be little doubt but that the 
deeper significance of this 
myth is here intended ; pos- 
sibly there is the further sug- 
gestion that the sojourner 
here can be successful in his 
attempt at purification and 

restoration to the bosom of PjR . 9 ._ A mor and PHycbe with the Good Shepherd. 
Eternal Love only by the 8an caiiato, Rome, 

merit and the protection of the Good Shepherd, who, when he hath 
found the straying one, layeth it upon his shoulders and bringeth it 
back to the fold. 

In the severe criticisms to which the heathen systems were sub- 
jected by the early Christian fathers, comparisons are frequently 
instituted between the pagan teachings and the sacred Scriptures 
relative to the agencies that may be employed in the administration 
of the government of the world. Both pagans and Christians alike 
believed in a realm of supernatural intelligences by which human 
affairs are influenced. In the heathen system the inferior gods and 
genii held a place somewhat similar to that of the angelic Guardian 
hierarchy in the Christian scheme. As in classical mythol- awi*. 
ogy to each human being was assigned a particular genius, representa- 
tive partly of the ideal man and partly of the peculiar gifts and 
powers of the individual, so in the writings of the Christian 
fathers the doctrine of guardian angels was developed and taught. 
These points of contact in the two systems may furnish 
one reason for the commingling on Christian monuments 
of heathen genii with Scripture characters and scenes. The earlier 
view of the fathers that the heathen genii were evil spirits, mes- 
sengers of temptation to the human soul, was afterward modified, 
and the peculiar offence given by the representation of genii was so 
far diminished that from the fourth to the sixth centuries many 
examples of these, nude or draped, are seen upon the Christian burial 
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monuments (v. Fig. 10). Just how far these figures of genii 
were for purposes of mere ornament, or may have had a religious 
or dogmatic significance, has divided the opin- 
ions of the ablest archaeologists. 1 To draw the 
line between the genii monuments which plainly 
represent heathen ideas and those whereon the 
figures express the Christian belief in angels is 
not an easy task. 

Besides that of Orpheus, to which reference 
has already been made, other heathen myths 
were widely appropriated by the Christian 
fathers in the exposition of the Scriptures, and 
in the illustration of doctrine. Among these 
the phenix played an important role. The later 
version of this fable was most com- 
monly used by the Christian apol- 
ogist, and its representation is met with on Chris- 
tian monuments. Artemidorus says that when it 
is about to die the phenix comes from unknown 
parts to Egypt, and builds a funeral pile of 
frankincense and myrrh. From its ashes comes 
a worm, from which arises another phenix that 
then leaves Egypt to return to its unknown 
home. Thus in this fabled creature the two 
ideas of immortality and perpetual rejuvenation 
were united. On the coins and other monu- 
ments of the empire since the time of Hadrian 
this figure is the symbol of the returning golden 
age,* of the apotheosis and immortality of the 



35' 



The phenix. 
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1 Grousset: Etude sur THistoire des Sarcaphages dirttims, 
Paris, 1885, 8vo, has given a catalogue and description of 
one hundred and ninety-five Christian sarcophagi found in 
Rome outside of the collection in the Late ran Museum. 
On many of these is noticed the commingling of Christian 
and pagan motives. Indeed, in many instances the Christ- 
ian character of the sarcophagus is determined solely by its 
inscription, while the art and the decorations are in no way 
to be distinguished from the heathen sarcophagi of the 
same period. Vintage scenes, genii of the seasons, Cupids nude or draped, Hercules 
with lion's skin (No. 5), genii holding the inverted torch (the pagan symbol of death) 
etc., appear especially on those sarcophagi that are believed to belong to the third 
century. See also Matz und v. Duhu : Antike Bildwerke in Rom, and Garrucci : 
Storia deW Art crisUana. 
* v. Fig. 6. 
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rulers, and of the eternal duration of the Roman government. The 
fable had also found its way into Jewish literature. Occasionally 
the Christian fathers thereby illustrated the story of the creation, 
but usually it was quoted in defence of the peculiarly Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection. In the first century Clement of Rome 
uses this argument. It is also found in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, in Cyril of Jerusalem, and in Epiphanius. The Latin 
fathers were equally ready to use this fable. Tertullian argued 
from the lesser value of the phenix to the greater value of mankind; 
that if the former thus rises from its own ashes to a new and youth- 
ful vigor it cannot be unreasonable to expect that God will care 
for those whom he created in his own image. In like manner 
argued Ambrose, Augustine, and Rufinus. Ambrose quoted the 
rising of the phenix as analagous to the supernatural A symbol ot 
begetting of Christ without father, and Rufinus referred u»e resurrec- 
to the renewing of the phenix and its producing itself 
from itself as a sufficient answer to the heathen who ridiculed the 
story of the birth of Christ from a virgin. 1 

The artistic representation of this fable is sometimes met on the 
coins of Christian emperors and on other Christian monuments. 
It is associated with the palm-tree or the palm branch on sarcoph- 
agi plainly of Christian origin, in mural paintings, and in Church 
mosaics (Fig. 42) of later origin. In nearly all these examples the 
same ruling thought is recognised; namely, the resurrection from 
the dead and life beyond the grave. 1 

These few examples, chosen from a wide cycle, illustrate the 
intimate connection of heathen and Christian thought, and the 
corresponding influence upon Christian art as seen in surviving 
monuments. 

1 Ambrose: Psa. cxviii. aerm. 19, a 11. Rufinii9: Comment in Symb. Apost., all, 
quoted by Piper: Myth. <L chrisl Kunst, Bd. i, 3 455. 
* Milliter: Sinnbilder, etc., Heft, i, ss. 94-97. 
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CHAPTER in. 

SYMBOLISM OF CHRISTIAN AET. 

§ 1. General Principles, 

A symbol is the outward sign of a concept or idea. It is the 
visible, sensuous veil of that which is unseen and spiritual. 1 It is 

Definition use( * not * or * ts own 8a ^ e > but to b rm g to mind some- 

thing not sensuously present as though it were present. 
Originally it was more specially limited to the cycle of religious 
thought, and served for the illustration of divine-human relations.* 

All sensuous things to which a higher meaning, aside from the 
natural significance, is attributed, are symbols.* All religions are 
measurably symbolic in character. The expression of spiritual 
truths and abstract notions by analogous phenomena in the physical 
world has been common to all peoples and religions. To commu- 
nicate these conceptions to others, and fix them by the laws of 
association, it is necessary to give to them formal expression. 
Hence the successful teaching of the doctrines of a religion must in 
some sense involve symbolism. 4 

This was the favorite method employed by Christ to initiate the 
used by Christ disciples into the deeper mysteries of his kingdom.* 
and his ap<»- The writings of the apostles and of the early Christian 
tles * fathers abound in symbolic expressions which were de- 

signed to arrest the attention of those whom they addressed, and 
more powerfully to impress the lessons which they would teach. 
Also practised What was thus practised in language became likewise 
in art. common in art representation. To guard the heathen 

converts on the one hand against idolatry, and on the other against 

1 Bahr : Symbolik (Us mosaitchen Otdfus, Bd. i, 8. 1 5. 

* Creuzer: Symbolik u. Mythutogie, B<1. i, ss. 32-42. 

8 Dursch : Der symbtdischt Character der chvistlichen Religion, u. Kunst, 8. 8. 

4 Hence the use of the word symltol to express the formulated belief of a religious 
party. 

5 " His example was helpful in giving direction to the thought of the believers of 
the early centuries. To a great degree symbolism was found in the mysteries of all 
ancient religion?. It also supplied a secret password whereby communication 
became more free than otherwise were possible. The intellectual mysticism of that 
age also greatly contributed to the same eud." Roller : Les Catacombes de Rome, vol. 
i, p. 38. 
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the pernicious effects of the Docetic heresy, early Christian art be- 
took itself to symbolism, by whose aid the deeper truths and mn 
teries of the religion could be more effectually impressed upon the 
masses of the people. Thus in art as well as in language the 
symbol was the means of revealing the higher spiritual reality. 1 
Herein Christian art resembled the later Roman, which seldom 
represented objects literally, but employed visible forms to express 
abstract notions. * 

Since art symbols address the beholder in a language peculiar to 
themselves, the relation between the idea and its symbol symbols not 
must not be merely fortuitous or arbitrary, but must be arbitrary- 
such that the one suggests the other ; and while the connection 
may not be independently discoverable by all, it will be imme- 
diately recognised when explainad. The outward form must be 
developed from the inner spirit, whose expression and symbol 
it is.* 

Likewise the interpretation of art symbolism requires good 
judgment and caution, lest unworthy and misleading conclusions 
be accepted, and the symbolism of early Christian caution m 
art thus become a wild maze of contradiction and interpretation. 
absurdity. Its interpretation should not be arbitrary or whim- 
sical, nor should it become a stage for the display of baseless 
fancies. Symbols appeal to the sober reason rather than to 
the aesthetic feeling or to the imagination. Hence all the aids of 
history and of literature, as well as of art, must be brought to their 
correct interpretation. A single historical reference, contemporary 
with the symbol to be explained, is often of greater value than 
all the ingenious speculations of learned critics. Familiarity with 
the cycle of the thought of an age and with its tendencies and 

1 u Light becomes the symbol of intellectual clearness ; the murky and beclouded 
atmosphere, of a troubled spirit; water, of bodily purification and spiritual regener- 
ation ; the circle, or the serpent holding its tail in its mouth, of eternal duration ; the 
tree, as it puts forth its verdure, decays, and blooms again, of the changing seasons; 
the engendering bull and ram, of generative and creative power; the cow or the 
matron with many breasts, of the all-nourishing power of nature ; the butterfly, 
bursting forth from the entombed chrysalis, of the resurrection." v. Carriere : Die 
Kunst in ZusammenJiang mit der Culiurgeschichte, Bd. i, as. 70-72. 

• Kugler : Geschichte der Malerei. 

'Jacob: Die Kunst in Dienste der Kirche^ ss. 16, 17. v. Heinrich Otto: Kunst- 
archwylogie des deutschen MittelaUers, 4te Aufl., 186S, s. i, etc. " Art is the appro- 
priate representation of an idea in sensuous form. To completely represent Christian 
ideas under sensuous forms is absolutely unattainable: hence the symbolic character 
of all Christian art and the necessity of faith as a condition of its true understanding 
and interpretation." 
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spirit is needful for correctly interpreting its art symbolism. The 
work is greatly aided when a considerable number of references to 
the symbol can be found in the contemporary literature. It is, 
therefore, a canon of interpretation that the literary references 
be carefully considered. By comparing the works of Christian 
symbolism with each other, with those of the contemporary 
canons of in- heathen art, and both of these with the holy Scriptures, 
terpretation. the writings of the Christian fathers, and with the 
related inscriptions and literature of the times, most satisfactory 
results will be reached. Hence a second canon of interpretation is 
that the sense must be accepted which best accords with these 
results of comparative study. 1 

Happily, in many instances the coincidences are so numerous and 
important that the interpretation is clearly manifest ; in others 
it may be doubtful ; while in still others opinions of the significance 
of the symbol may be absolutely contradictory. For the interests 
of both art and religion, in these latter cases it is wise to suspend 
judgment until further discoveries, rather than to press doubtful 
monuments and interpretations into the service of any preconceived 
theory. 

Christian archaeologists may be divided into schools according to 
their opinions of the originality of early Christian art, and of the 
design of the various works which are found in the Christian cata- 
combs and elsewhere. 

One school holds that the art works of the catacombs were pre- 
pared under the direction of ecclesiastics for the purpose of incul- 
cating a definite system of Christian doctrine. They are, therefore, 
to be regarded as strictly of a symbolic character, whose signifi- 
cance was understood by the initiated of the Christian Church, but 
was veiled from profane eyes. According to this theory the clergy 
were the real artists, while they who executed the works were mere 
artisans who had no part in their origination. Even where the 
presence of purely decorative elements is undeniable, and these 
have plainly been derived from classic art, little inquiry is made 
respecting the probable influence of the heathen cycle of thought 
upon the Christian, but the symbolic and dogmatic character of 
these monuments is strenuously maintained. This class of writers 
is entirely consistent ; for if the purely symbolic character of the 
remains is conceded, their dogmatic purpose must follow, since it is 
hardly conceivable that the Christian artificers could have had the 
ability or the purpose to work out a consistent cycle of Christian 
symbolism. If, therefore, it is maintained that the origin of these 
1 Kraug: Roma Sotteiranea, ss. 200, 201. 
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works must be found in a desire to teach the doctrines of the 
Church to the initiated — that they were a sort of biblia pauperum — 
then must their symbolic character be conceded. 1 

The position of a second school is well defined by Hasenclever: 
"The art work found on and in Christian burial monuments is es- 
sentially decorative, not symbolic. But whatever of a symbolic char- 
acter is connected with them first originated from an association of 
figures which were already widely known and used with Christian 
ideas. These figures created the symbolism, but the purpose to use 
a symbolism did not originate the figures."* It is as unhistorical to 
sunder the connection of the symbolism of the early Christian burial 
monuments from that of the contemporary heathen monuments as 
to sunder the whole cycle of Christian art, the entire Christian 
civilization, and even the very origin of Christianity itself from 
its connection with the intellectual, Aesthetic, and moral develop- 
ment of the non-Christian world.* This principle, eminently just 
in itself, has, however, insensibly blinded the eyes of its defenders 
to certain historical facts, or, at least, has led them to underrate 
their value. There has resulted a general denial of the originality 
of Christian art works, and a depreciation of the biblical cycle 
of events as the source of much of the early Christian symbolism. 
This school has erred by its lacks, as has the former by its 
excesses. 

As in most other controverted questions, sound criticism sug- 
gests the happy via media. The more moderate school recognises 
the influence of contemporary heathen thought, and yet does not 
disregard the powerful influence of the biblical history, nor deny to 
the early Church a measure of symbolic art origination. 4 

1 To this school belong de Rossi and most of those who have made his Roma 
Sotterranea the source and foundation of their investigations. While a most admir- 
able scientific spirit has characterized the great master, de Rossi, others have pushed 
their theory to the wildest extremes, and have endeavored to use this symbolism 
not only for apologetic, but even partisan, purposes. This is conspicuous in the 
works of Garrucci, especially in his last and greatest work, Storia deW arte cristiaiux, 
Prato, 1873, et seq. 6 vols. See also Martigny : Dictionnaire des AniiquiUs dir&iennes, 
2d ed, Paris, 1877. 

' Der alkhristliche Qraberschmuck, Braunschweig, 1886, s. 260. 

* To this school belong Raoul-Rochette, Parker, and others. 

4 In this class of writers may be placed Piper, who has done so much to 
emphasize the influence of the classical mythology upon early Christian art, yet 
has given the Church due credit for symbolic origination. Also Victor Schultze, 
who has assailed the extreme claims of the first school, yet may not have been 
consistent in all his interpretations, belongs to this more moderate school. Roller 
has aimed at the same results, but is sometimes lacking in unity, and seems at times 
confused. 
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§2. Christ. 

No authentic portrait of Christ has been preserved to oar time. 
Whether such ever existed is a matter of serious question. 1 The 
No portrait of circumstances of his earthly ministry were entirely 
Chrtet extant, unfavorable to his portraiture. Neither the social 
rank of his family, the character of his first disciples, the re- 
ception which his doctrine met, nor the spirit of the religion 
which he founded, would warrant the presumption that any au- 
thentic likeness of Christ could ever have been produced. Indeed, 
all literal representation of its Founder seems to have been 
avoided by the Church of the first three centuries. His person, 
life, and office were concealed under symbols which were especially 
valued by those whom persecution and a common interest united by 
still firmer ties of friendship, and whose significance was understood 
only by the initiated. 

Among the earliest and most frequently recurring symbols is the 

_ lamb. It is found on mosaics, is associated with in- 

The lamb. .. ,., <■ • i • i i 

scnptions on burial monuments, and is chiseled on 

sarcophagi, or painted on walls of the catacombs. Both the char- 
acter and work of Christ are shadowed forth under this form. 
The mention of it is so frequent, both in Scripture and in the 
writings of the early Christian fathers, that there can be no doubt 
as to its reference and significance. Such passages as Isa. liii, 7 ; 
John i, 29 ; 1 Pet. i, 19 ; Rev. v, 6, 8, 12 ; Rev. xiii, 8, and many 
others are decisive. Moreover, the representation of the lamb in 
connection with the cross, with the A Q, or with the monogram of 
Christ, -& } further confirms these references. It is found upon sar- 
cophagi of marble, and in the mosaics which adorn the triumphal 
arches and apses of the ancient churches. Sometimes the lamb 
stands upon the summit of a hill from which issue four streams, 
at whose base a number of sheep are found. 1 This seems to have 
reference to Psa. ii, 6, and to Ezek. xliii, 12, where the king is 
in his holy hill, and where "upon the top of the mountain the 

1 The traditions of tho painting of portraits of the Saviour by St. Luke are of late 
origin, and wholly lack foundation. Evagrius of the sixth century, the last contin- 
uator of Eusebius's history, is the first who mentions the portrait of Christ which 
the Saviour is said to have sent to Abgnr, prince of Edessa. While the tradition is 
much older than the sixth century, it is entirely untrustworthy. The legend of St. 
Veronica is of still later origin. Also the statue of Christ, which was pet up at 
Caesarea Philippi, was described by Etisebius from a mero local tradition. Of no 
greater value is the description of Christ's personal appearance attributed to Len« 
tulus, a reputed contemporary of Pontius Pilate, in his letter to the Roman Senate. 

* v. Fig. 42. Iu the lower zone of this mosaic this scene is depicted. 
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whole limit thereof round about shall be most holy," or to Rev. 
vii, 1 7, where the " Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of water." 
The streams are usually interpreted as either the four rivers which 
flow from paradise, or as the four evangelists, and the sheep as 
the members of Christ's Church. This symbol, with a variety 
of accompaniments, continued in the Church until its further use 
was forbidden by the Trullan Council at Constantinople, A. D. 
692. The prohibition seems to have been occasioned by prohibited id 
the mystical, extravagant, and misleading role which the East. 
it then played. The Western Church, however, did not accept the 
decision, and the lamb continued to be used in ecclesiastical art 
until the reign of Charlemagne, and in connection with continued use 
the crucifix (as in the Agnus Dei) long remained an to tbe West " 
object of reverence in the Latin Church. 

Of frequent recurrence on Christian monuments, and of even 
deeper symbolic and dogmatic significance, is the fish. 
It is among the earliest art forms, and pertains to the 
period of church history which causes it to be among the most 
interesting and important objects in the whole range of Christian 
symbolism. It can be studied on monuments that bear the simple 
word 'l#0vc, and on those which have its pictorial representation. 
The interpretation of the symbol is determined by its age, its asso- 
ciations, and the testimony of the early fathers. De Rossi has di- 
vided the Christian inscriptions at Rome prior to the seventh century 
into two general classes, namely: 1. The subterranean, Two clas9es of 
which are the oldest. 2. Those which arc found in church christian in- 
burial places above the surface, especially in and near 8CIi P t,ons - 
basilicas. The latter class belongs for the most part to the post- 
Constantine period. At the time of Constantine the catacombs 
were generally used for Christian burial. Between the years A. D. 338 

and A. D. 364 two thirds of all interments were still ¥ „ # , «„ 

Interment In 

made in them. From A. D. 364 to A. D. 369 the num- the catacombs 

bers buried in the catacombs and elsewhere were about u Rome ■ 

equal. On account of the restoration of the catacombs by the zeal 

of Pope Damasus, from A. D. 370 to A. D. 371 burial therein again 

became almost universal. From A. D. 373 to A. D. 400 The lcnthus 

only about one third were there buried; while with the ppe-co^n- 

year A. D. 410 these places of interment ceased to be tine. 

used. Of the monuments found at Rome, which bear this symbol, | 

very few (probably none at all) belong to the second class, and, j 

therefore, cannot be regarded as of a later origin than the beginning 

of the fifth century. The symbolical Ichthus is associated with none 
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of the hundreds of inscriptions found upon the extra-catacombal 
monuments in and near the basilicas of Rome. 1 

From the great difference in the number 9 of monuments bearing 
an exact date before and after the time of Constantine, from the 
form of the letters, and from the character of the associated inscrip- , 

De Rossi's tions and paintings, de Rossi concludes that most of the I 

conclusion. JcJi t h us monuments belong to a time either before or dur- 
ing the reign of this emperor. The figure is met on monuments of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, but it had then lost the dogmatic sig- | 

nificance which was attached to it during the third and fourth ! 

centuries, and is used rather for ornamental than symbolical pur- 
poses. From a variety of considerations it is believed that its 
peculiar and general use fell in the period when the persecuted | 

Church was compelled to express its faith under forms and symbols 
which were unmeaning to their enemies, yet were well understood 
by the initiated who were participants in the holy sacraments. 

But what truth is conveyed under this strange symbol? The 
its stoma- discovery by de Rossi, in 1865, of anew part of the 
cance. cemetery of Santa Domitilla at Rome was further con- 

firmatory of the opinion before held by many archaeologists. 
Through a vestibule of severest classic style the visitor passes along 
a broad entrance, somewhat inclined, from which small chambers 
and side passages extend to the right and left. The ceilings con- 
tain paintings which, from their simplicity and naturalness, point to 
an origin prior to the time of Roman art decadence. De Rossi has 
cemetery of not hesitated to place the frescos of this part of the 
Domitiiia. cemetery in the time of Domitilla, that is, at the close 
of the first century, or, at latest, in the first part of the second. 
On the walls of this portion of the catacomb are found the mutilated 
remains of a fresco, represented by Fig. 11, to which careful atten- 
tion should be directed. We notice two persons sitting upon a 
The important couch ; before them is a table of the ordinary Roman 
fresco. type, upon which lie three loaves of bread and a fish. 

A person, apparently a servant, is standing near by. The repre- 
sentation plainly suggests to every one a meal. It corresponds 
quite closely with similar scenes depicted on the graves of heathen 

1 The seeming exceptions to this statement appear to have belonged originally to 
the catacombs, and to have been removed to churches for purposes of ornament or 
on account of their peculiar sanctity. 

* Of the pre-Constantine period only about thirty dated inscriptions from Rome 
have been preserved, while of the post-Constantine prior to the seventh century 
more than thirteen hundred survive. But none of the inscriptions after the fourth 
century bear the symbol of the fish. 
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families. But the fish is not of frequent occurrence on non- 
Christian burial monuments. In such cases it is the symbol of 
extreme luxury which came to be associated only with royalty or 
the favored few. The conclusion reached is that the two sitting 
figures represent two persons who were buried in this catacomb, and 

■A, 




Fig. 11.— Supposed eucbarlstic scene. Fresco from the oldest part of Santa Domitllla, Rome. 



that before us is a scene from their every-day life. The fish on the 
burial monuments of the Christians cannot comport with the idea 
of luxury ; hence, we must interpret it in accordance with the 
opinion which the Christian fathers had long entertained, namely, 
that this must be the symbol of Christ. 'Irjaovg Xpiardg Qeov Tldg 
lurrfjp is the confession of faith whose initial letters form this word 
which is so frequently met, and whose pictorial representation is 
seen in the case before us. The meal here celebrated must be 
regarded as having a eucharistic significance ; the table The conclusion 
of the householder becomes the table of the Lord, and reached, 
the proper priestly character of each private Christian is here 
asserted. Herein is fulfilled the prophecy (Isa. lxi, 6) of the old 
dispensation, as it was witnessed and affirmed by the apostles of the 
new 1 (1 Pet. ii, 5, 9). The growth of the literature suggests a like 

1 Only by carefully distinguishing the God of the priesthood from the God of 
prophecy, in ancient Judaism; and by clearly discriminating between Christianity 
as it was founded by Jesus and is contained in the New Testament, 
from the Church of the times of Tertullian and Cyprian, can the full 
force of this argument be felt. In the new kingdom of heaven sacer- 
dotalism was absolutely ignored by Jesus and by his apostle*. It is 
as little recognised by the apostolic fathers. Justin Martyr, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp. Till the beginning of the third century Christianity corresponded both 
in idea and spirit to the Judaism of prophecy — the entire sanctified people consti- 
tuting a holy priesthood unto God. After the beginning of the third century the 
idea and form of sacerdotal Judaism which afterward characterized the Latin Church 
were revived. 



Judaism and 
Christiani- 
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result. Prior to the fourth century this explanation of the symbol 
The literary is infrequent, and then is mentioned in very obscure 
confirmation. termg . but towar( i the end of the fourth and at 
the beginning of the fifth century many undoubted references 
to it are met in the writings of the Christian fathers. 1 These 
remove all doubt of the interpretation and dogmatic significance of 
the symbol. The 'IX6TS is plainly Christ. No other explanation 
is suggested by these writers. It is met in the eighth book of 
the Sibylline oracles (ver. 217-250). The unknown author of 
The sibylline this remarkable acrostic has by some been assigned 
prophecy. t0 ^ e en( j f t h e ge cond century or to the beginning 

of the third.* It has been conjectured that he derived the 
sentiment of the prophecy, as well as the suggestion of its 
acrostic form, from the creed then accepted, and from the initial 
letters of this 'IX6T2 which was in common use by the perse- 
cuted Church.* This article of faith, so fundamental and yet 
so much a subject of derision and stumbling on the part of the 
heathen world, was concealed under a 
word whose pictorial representation after- 
ward played an important role in the sym- 
bolism of the Church. Whenever this 
word or the figure of the fish should be 
seen, whether rudely scratched in the 

fresh mortar upon the stones that closed ***• »-Tbe flsn associated with 
., . * , i other Christian symbols. From an 

the graves in the catacombs, or more early Christian sarcophairas. 

elaborately chiseled in figure in connec- 
tion with other symbols and inscriptions (v. Fig. 12), 4 or engraved 
upon gems in signet rings, or for purposes of ornament, in all alike 
was recognised this precious doctrine of their faith : 
I, f l7jaovg f Jesus ; X, XpiOTog, Christ ; 6, Seov, of God ; 
T, f Ttdc, Son ; Zojttjp, Saviour — Jesus Christ, Son op God 
Saviour. 

1 Becker : Die DarsieUung Jesu Christi unter dem BUde des Fisclies. Breslau, 
1866. Pitra: Spicilegium Solesmense, vol. iii, under the article 'l#0rc, where 
very full references to the Christian fathers are given. 

* This collection of writings evidently contains an admixture of Jewish, pagan, 
and Christian thought. The subjects referred to, as the golden age. the future for- 
tunes of the imperial city, the coming of a Saviour, etc., show a diverse authorship. 
For literature of the subject v. Schiirer : Die neuetest. Ztitgeschiclde, s. 513. 

8 Becker: Op. cit, s. 14. 

4 v. Becker: Op. cit., No. 71, ss. 62-64. While the inscription on the monument 
points to a heathen origin, Becker and de Rossi have shown that it belongs to the 
highest Christian antiquity. The association of the fish with other symbols of man- 
ifestly Christian diameter go far to fix its reference and signification. 
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Other mural paintings from the catacombs at Rome and elsewhere 
confirm the correctness of this interpretation. Some of them bear 
unmistakable evidence of the eucharistic character of the feast, in 
which the fish is the central figure. 1 

Among the most instructive is the series of frescos from the 
Catacomb of San Calisto — that portion called the " Chamber of the 
Sacraments " (Fig. 13). On the left of the central scene "we see 




Fig. 18.— Fresco from tbe "Chamber of the Sacramento," San Calisto. Suggesting toe encha- 

rtotic meal. 

the three-legged table having on it bread and fish, with a woman 
standing on one side of it in the attitude of prayer ; and a man 
on the other, clad only in the pallium, extending his hands, 
and especially his right hand, toward the table in such a way as to 
force upon every Christian intelligence the idea of the act of 
consecration." * In the central group are seen seven men sitting at 
a table with bread and fish, and before them are eight baskets of 
loaves. To the right is the representation of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
while on the extreme right and left of the picture are fossores with 
arm extended, and the pickaxe in usual form resting uj:on the 
shoulder. Some have suggested that the figure at the left, with 
hands extended in prayer, symbolizes the Church, which is repre- 
sented as the Bride of Christ (Eph. v, 24; Rev. xxi, 2 and 9) ; but 
it is better to regard it as one who is giving thanks in the celebra- 
tion of the eucharist. 



1 de Rossi: Roma Sottetranea, vol. ii, Tnv. xv, No. 2; Tar. xvi, No. 1 ; Tav. xviii, 
No. 5. Becker: Darstellung, etc., sx. 101, 103, 110, 116, etc Northcote snd 
Brownlow: Plates 16 and 17; also vol. ii, pp. 71, sq. Kraus: Roma Sotterranea, 
Taf. viii. Roller: Cataoombtt de Rome, vol. i, chap. 19. 

• Northcote and Brownlow : Op. ett, vol. ii, p. 86. 
6 
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Fig. 14 represents a very remarkable fresco from a Christian cat- 
acomb discovered in Alexandria, Egypt. 
'j^i It is found directly over the altar in one 

of the chapels, and has been referred to 
the first half of the fourth centuiy. The 
details of this mutilated fresco merit care- 
ful study, both on account of its location 
and the interpretation which accompanies 
it. 1 In the middle is Christ, whose head 
is encircled with the nimbus, and whose 
I name is clearly indicated by the letters 
j IC, XC. Peter, nErPOC is on his right, 
! and Andrew, ANAPEAC, on his left, 
J bearing a plate with two fishes. Baskets 
Irj&ftT^ 5 containing loaves are on the ground on 
n either side. Further toward the right of 
! Christ appear the legends (TA) IIAIAIA, 
\ servants, and HAFIA MAPIA, Holy Mary. 
f The mutilated condition of the fresco in 
| this part gives uncertainty to the inter- 
| pretation, but it has been suggested that 
] it may represent the first miracle, at the 
marriage in Cana. At the extreme left 
of our Lord persons seem to be seated at 
j a meal, while above is the significant le- 
| gend, TAC EYAOHAC TOY XY EC9I- 
! ONTEC— " Eating the benedictions of 
j Christ." 

j In 1 Cor. x, 16, the same word, evXoyiag, 

; is used by Paul in speaking of the com- 

| munion of the body and blood of Christ. 

! "The cup of blessing (evAoy/ac), which 

we bless, is it not the communion of the 

b blood of Christ ? " Compare also Matt. 

' xvi, 36, where the word used to describe 

the giving of thanks in the multiplication 

of loaves, ev \apiOT7Joas, is the same as that 

used in Matt, xxvi, 27, to consecrate the 

wine of the holy sacrament ; while in 

Matt, xxvi, 26, a derivative from the same 






1 v. We«cher and de Rossi : in BuUett. di Arch, 
crist 18G5, pp. 57 aq., 73 sq. 
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word found in the legend of this fresco is used to consecrate the 
bread. "And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed 
(tyXoyrjoag) it," etc. The word used in Mark vi, 41, to bless the 
loaves and fishes is found in Mark xiv, 22, to describe the con- 
secration of the bread in the eucharist. From such comparisons 
of Scripture, and from the teachings of the Christian fathers, 
especially of St. Cyril of Alexandria, the conclusion seems almost 
inevitable that in this fresco the eucharistic meal is represented, 
and that the true 'Ixfivq is Christ, upon whom the soul feeds by 
faith. 1 

That the cross was widely known in pre-Christian times has 
been most clearly shown by independent investigators.* The cross and 
It is met in a variety of forms' on both continents, crocffl*- 
through wide extents of territory and reaching through long periods 
of time. The interpretations of this symbol have been p^^^Hon 
almost numberless. Indeed, its origin and significance 
are often matters of question. But the Christian cross can have no 
doubtful import. It was ever the emblem of blessing through 
suffering and sacrifice, or of a triumphing faith, and the Church 
has cherished it as among her most precious and suggestive 
symbols. For this she had the warrant and sanction of the sacred 
Scriptures. It was the magic form that played an important role 
in the exegesis of the Christian fathers. 4 To them this jLmong tne 
sacred symbol appeared in all nature, in the great Christian 
circles of the heavens, in the flying bird, in the ship rattoere - 
speeding under full sail, in the arms outstretched in prayer, in the 

1 t>. Kraus: Roma Sotterranea, ss. 216, 217. Important confirmatory evidence is 
supplied by the inscriptions, notably the ichthus inscription of A utnn, France. This 
has occasioned an extended literature, v. Le Blant: Inscript. chrit. de la GavJL 
torn, i ; for literature v. Pitra's Spicilegium Solesm.j vol. i. 

* v. Stockbauer, Inman, Zockler, Haslam, Lipsitis, Zestermann, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, for 1810, etc. The literature is very extensive. 

* Speaking of a temple in Lorillard City, Central America, M. Dessire* Charnay says : 
" The roof of the edifice is slightly oblique, as in the buildings of Palenque. There 
is a grand frieze, richly decorated, the ornamentation consisting of large humnn 
figures, these accompanied with arabesques or hieroglyphs. The temple had then 
five portals, with lintels and jambs of sculptured stone. Here we find bas-reliefs of 
remarkable beauty, and I have made casts of one of them, which exhibits two human 
figures of the Palenque type, each holding in Hie hand a regidar Latin cross with 
flowered arms. 11 v. North American Review, No. 308. 

4 However extravagant and even puerile in the light of modern criticism may ap- 
pear the exegesis of some of the Christian fathers, it must not be forgotten that their 
work was inspired by a deep, pervading love of the crucified One, and by a desire to 
enter into the mysteries of his expiatory sufferings, v. Zockler : Das Kreutz ChrisU, 
8. 134. 
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branches of trees, and in a multitude of forms in the vegetable and 
animal world. The demons could not withstand its power, the 
followers of the crucified One were safe under its protection. 1 

In the pre-Constantine period the sign of the cross seems to have 
been in quite general recognition by private Christians. Tertullian's 
well-known words clearly show this. " Wherever we go, or what- 
sign of toe ever we attempt, in all coming in or going out, at 
cross. putting on our shoes, at the baths, at table, at the time 

of candle lighting, at bed-time, in sitting down to rest ; whatever 
conversation employs us, we press the forehead with the sign of the 
cross." * Doubtless there is noticed on the part of the disciples of 
the crucified One a desire to conceal this symbol, which in the 
minds of the heathen was associated with every thing humiliating 
and disgraceful In the earlier inscriptions and monuments, there- 
fore, it is generally associated with the monogram of Christ. In 
such cases it symbolized the person of Christ, all that he was in him- 
self, and all that he had done for the world. There is, however, 
early noticed an attempt to use the cross independently of the 
■J? monogram. In such case it often appears under a form well 
known to other than Christian peoples, namely, the so-called stocu- 
Hka (v. Fig. 15, lower form), many examples of which are found 
Pre-constan- on monuments very widely separated in time and place. 
tine cross. While their chronology is somewhat uncertain, it seems 
that under this somewhat obscure form the Christians of the pre- 
Constantine period chiefly represented the death and ex- 
piatory work of the Saviour.* But the claim that there- 
fore this doctrine was derived from the Indian religions 
lacks firm support. Much confusion of thought has ob- 
tained, and much misleading assertion has been indulged 
by writers who would deny to Christianity all originality, 
and would trace its leading doctrines to the Indian or 
its doctrine Magian systems. While an eminently Budd- J^ •JJJJ 
not of Indian histic symbol, even the swastika seems to otber cnrist- 
or,ffiI1, have lacked s^credness, and had little sug- lan «y mt »ta. 

gestion of religious doctrine. 4 To regard the symbolism of these 

» Prudentius : Cafhemerinor—Hymnus ante aomnum. " Crux pellit orane crimen/ 1 
etc. 

* Be corona Militis, iii. "Ad omnen progressum atque promotum," etc. 

3 This is a question on which the archaeologists are still dividod. Some claim that 
the opinion that any form of the cross was used by the Christian Church prior to 
the introduction of the jf£ lacks substantial foundation. 

* E. Thomas : Ancient Indian Weights, p. 58. 4t Panini described it as a mark of 
cattle." 
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religions as the suggestive source of the symbols found on Christian 
monuments of the West, from the second to the eighth century, is 
shown to be entirely unwarranted as the Indian paleography and 
inscriptions are more carefully studied. The Indian inscriptions are 
found to be of no high antiquity, 1 and are, therefore, of little avail 
in a question of this nature. Rather the indebtedness of Buddhism 
to Christianity for the doctrine of a genuine Trinity seems now to 
be established beyond reasonable question, 1 while the claims of the 
priority and great antiquity of the Zoroastrian or Maydyasan tenets, 
resembling the Christian teachings, have been proved to lack firm 
foundation. 8 

The monogram of the name of Christ appears f re- Tbe monogram 
quently upon early Christian remains. It is found upon ot Cnrtot - 
burial monuments, ancient lamps, glass vessels, gems, and coins 

1 " There is not, bowever, a South Indian inscription which can be accepted as 
genuine with a date before the fifth century of the Christian era, though one or two 
(without dates) exist which may be safely attributed to the fourth century A. D." 
A. G. Burnell : Elements of South Indian Paleography fromthe Fourth to the Seventeenth 
Century A. D. f 2d ed., London, 1878, p. 12. 

• "We have been entertained occasionally by being told how our Christian 
religion owes such and such of its leading elements of faith to Buddhist, Brahman- 
ical, or Zoroastrian teachings, but the progress of knowledge now enables us to turn 
the tables, and to prove that our antagonists were the real borrowers. The Bud- 
dhists have been credited with priority over our conception of the Trinity, but the 
earliest documents of their creed, dating in 250 B. C, or nearly three centuries after 
Nirvana of Buddha, neither suggest nor foreshadow any such combination ; though 
we can well conceive how easily their missionaries may have caught the infection of 
the Aryan devotion to threes. . . . The Brahmans, in their turn, as has lately been dis- 
covered, appropriated without limit or scruple, but of course without acknowledg- 
ment, the ideas and the very expressions contained in the New Testament. . . . Some 
suspicion might possibly have been thrown upon the originality of our received 
versions; but the question of derivation has been comprehensively examined and 
determined in our favor by Dr. F. Lorinser, whose verdict had already been facilitated 
by the researches of other eminent Orientalists. Burnell: Op. cit., pp. 27, 28. 
. . . We can no longer doubt, therefore, the possibility of the hypothesis that the 
composer of the Bhagovad-Gita . . . used Christian ideas and expressions, and 
transferred sayings of Christ, related in the Gospels, to Krishmi." — Indian Antiquary. 
October, 1873. See also among others, Loriuser: Bhayovad-Gitd, Breslau, 1869, 
Weber: Indisehe Studien,i, s. 400. Lassen: Indisehe Alterthwnskunde, i, 623; iii, 
39S. Wheeler: History of India, i, 407. Kuenen: Hihbtrt Lectures, 1882, pp. 
223-236. 

* Among others who have established this statement may be mentioned Wester- 
gaard, Breal, and Oppert The indebtedness of the East to the Greeks for astro- 
nomical principles has been shown by Biot : Journal das Savants, April, 1859; 
and Holtzman : Ueber den Vrsprung des indisclien Thierfneises. 

The earnest comparative studies of the Indian scholars are yielding rich results, 
and correcting many errors into which some earlier writers have fallen. 
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The form of this monogram is various — sometimes very 
simple, at other times richly adorned with 
wreaths, palm branches, and gems (v. Fig. 17). 
It is not well settled at what time it first ap- 
pears, but it seems probable that it was used 
before its adoption by Constantine I. as a sign 
of ADtbemiua, a.d. 467. upon the shields and standards of his army. 1 

While the genuineness of some monuments cited in confirmation of 
this opinion may be questioned, still little doubt can 
reasonably be entertained respecting its use during the 
third century. Fig. 18 represents the earliest known 




Fig. 16.— Monogram on coin 





X 



Fig. 18.— Monogram of Christ on an aroosoHum of San Galteto, Rome. 

example in the Catacomb of San Calisto. This mono- 
gram has been most noted from the fact that it largely 
displaced the eagle on the standards of Rome (v. Figs. 
6 and 7). Like many other events in the life and reign 
of Constantine the Great, the cause and circumstances 
of its adoption are variously explained. Whether through 
a miraculous appearance of Christ, or a dream, or a vision 
near sunset, or through some other means,* the fact of 



<H-f 

"! ! v. Ludwig Jeep : Zur Geschichte Constantins des Grossen. 

pSnff 9 Among the defenders of the miraculous appearance of Christ to 

* Constantine are the older historians, and Guericke, Dollinger, Alzog, 

\S m and J. H. Newman, among modern writers. For an optical illusion 

'f\ or natural phenomenon, with which may have been connected a 

+ prophetic dream, argue August!, Schroeckh, Mosheim, Neander, 
Gieseler, Niedner, Schaff, Stanley, Heinichen, Koelling, Mozley, and 
others. Arnold. Thomasius, Lardner, Gibbon, Waddington, and 
others regard it either as a fable or a pious fraud. This last view seems to be 
the least consistent with the authorities, with the character of Constantine, and 
with the events concededly flowing from this circumstance. 
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the choice of this symbol cannot be doubted, since from this time it 
plays a most important part on the coins of the empire, and on the 
monuments of the Church. 

It has been universally conceded that these are the initial letters 
of the name of Christ, 1 and that the monogram is prima facie 
evidence of the Christian character of the monuments on which 
it appears. Other meanings must be shown by positive proof. 
There is no sufficient evidence that the Christians derived this 
from the crux an&ata whicli was quite common among the 
Egyptians. 

After the wide use of the ^j? upon the shields and standards 

of the army and upon the coins of the empire, the Church 

attached to it a new and deeper significance. Hence- It8 later g^. 

forth the conquering, all-prevailing Name was prom- Seance- 

inent in their thought. Fig. 19 shows the •& associated with 

palm branches and the celebrated 

motto, IN SIGNO. The transition from 
... # 

the thought of humiliation and suffer- 
ing to that of authority and power 
was but natural. The art of tli3 
Church reveals this change. The mon- 
ogram appears surrounded with gar- 
lands (Fig. 20), and in place of honor J* %?»ZE2?JZZ 
and dominion. Now is noticed the be- legend, in signo. 
ginning of that opinion respecting the person and office of Christ 
which afterward clothed him with the attributes 
of the severe and awe-inspiring Judge, and later 
furnished the conditions of the rapid growth of 
Mariolatiy. 

The tradition of the finding of the true cross by 

Fig. so.— The Helena, the mother of Constantine, rests _ . . . 
monogram of ' . . , . . '* The Ie * end of 

Christ encircled on even l e8S secure foundation than the finding the 

by a wreath. vision of the cross by the emperor himself. true crow * 
While, however, the acceptance of the 4? symbol by the em- 
pire was comparatively harmless, and even contributed to exalt the 
name and office of the Saviour, without danger of idolatry, the 
traditional discovery of the cross by Helena proved the occasion of 
most hurtful superstitions which fostered the worship of relics 
and suggested the religious pilgrimages of the following centuries. 
The relation of these pilgrimages to the Crusades has often been 
traced by historians. 

1 The upright j£ is tbe oldest and most frequently recurring form of this 
monogram. 
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The Tau or patibulary (sometimes called Egyptian) cross is 
TheTauorpa- found in the catacomb of San Calisto, at Rome, prob- 
tibuiary cross, ably as early as the third century. 1 In such cases it 
is not easy to discover the primary reference. By some it is 
regarded as chiefly representative of the idea prevalent among 
the Egyptians, namely, the source of life, and 
of hope of the world to come; to others (Did- 
ron, et al.) 9 it seems to connect with events of 
the Hebrew history, as the sacrifice of Isaac, 
and the brazen serpent in the wilderness — 
thus becoming an Old Testament type; while 
still others insist that it is the deliberately 
chosen symbol of the person and propitiatory 
work of Christ.* Sometimes this form of the 
Fjff.2i. — a jeweled cross cross is met in the mosaics, richly jeweled, 
from Ravenna. having the firmament, thickly strewn with 

stars, for a background, as in Fig. 21, which is from SS. Nazario e 
Ceiso, Ravenna. 

Alone, as well as frequently associated with the monogram of Christ 
A Q monu- an( i other Christian symbols, the A 12 symbol appears in 
menta. Italy from about the middle of the fourth century, and in 

Gaul, in connection with dated inscriptions, from A. D. 377 to A. D. 
547.* This manifestly refers to Rev. i, 8, "I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is and which was 
and which is to come, the Almighty." By comparing Isa. xli v, 6, with 
Rev. i, 17, 28, also xxii, 13, it appears that these letters' refer to One 
who, being of like essence with God, stands at the beginning as at 
the end of all being, who rules all development, who is the centre 
and goal of human history, and who is Lord of the Church. While 
Jesus Christ is " the same yesterday, to-day, and forever " (Heb. 
xiii, 8), he also becomes the significant force in the beginning of 
the creation, and in the final consummation of the divine purposes. 
The monuments upon which these letters appear are quite numer- 
ous; from their associations they aid in the interpretation of symbols 
that were otherwise obscure, Connected with the monogram en- 

1 v. de Rossi : Builett. Arch, crist., 1863. 

9 The cross and the ttah are found on early Christian monuments in Scotland. 
From its peculiar association*, the latter is believed to have been an object of wor- 
ship, v. Forbes Leslie: The Early Races of Scotland and if teir Monuments. Edinburgh 
2 vols., 1876. 

8 At Rome from A. D. 3:>5 or 360 to 509; in Gaul from A. D. 377 to 547. Do 
Rossi: Inter, chruft. Norn.. Nos. 127, 143, 491. Boeckh : Inscr. Cor. Grcec., Nos. 
412, 55. LeBlant: Manuel cT Ejriyi: chret., p. 29. 
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closed in a circle (Fig. 22), the A Q suggests the eternity of the 

person thus symbolized. When associated with the 

J£< within the equilateral triangle (Fig. 23), it 

awakens in some the thought of the Trinity. When 

found on burial monuments with the Constantinian 

monogram, the doves, and the olive branches (Fig. 

24), the victory and present fruition of the departed with monogram in 

through Him who is the beginning and the end, the clrcl6 " 

resurrection and the life, are significantly suggested. 1 The pre- 

V ^ sumption is strong that all monuments on which it is 

\ | P / found are of Christian origin, and the reference to 

\j[ / the person and nature of Christ is unquestioned. 

V^ The Church was not slow to adopt the beautiful 

Fig. «.— Mon- . , „ . _,, . ,„ r , 

ognm and a Q symbol of the vine. This was so manifestly 

in triangle. sanctioned by the words of Christ himself 

(1 John xv, 18) that the most iconoclastic spirit could take no 
offence at its use. The lessons which 
it conveyed were so vital and precious 
that its place among the wall deco- 
rations of the oldest catacombs at 
Rome seems eminently fitting. To 
distinguish the symbolic from the 
merely decorative use is not always Fig. 84.— a 8 with doves and mono- 
easy; yet that the early Christians re- gnUL ^>^ a burial monument, 
garded the vigorous vine, whose branches were laden with luscious 
fruit, as symbolic of the Saviour and of the disciples who abide in 
him cannot once be doubted." 

Nor should too much stress be laid upon the fact that very similar 
scenes are depicted upon heathen monuments, where TMg gymD0l 
the manifest reference is to Bacchus and his worship, need not nave 
This similarity of representation cannot safely be re- beenborrowed - 
garded as proof that a like truth was designed to be thus symbol- 
ized ; much less can the derivation of the Christian symbol from 
the pagan mythology be hence inferred. So common was it among 
ancient peoples to represent life, joy, and abundance under the 
symbol of the vine and its products that each may reasonably be 

1 A class of archaeologists denies all symbolical character to the circle, the triangle, 
the doves, and the olive branches in this class of monuments, and regards them as 
simply decorative. While this view teems at times the most natural and just, in 
some instances it is difficult to harmonize it with all the attendant conditions. 

* For illustrations, see Figures 1, 2. which are chiefly decorative, yet whose 
association with numerous religious subjects might also suggest a symbolic 
character. 
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regarded as an independent origination, and its teaching distinc- 
tive. 1 

The beautiful symbol of the Good Shepherd is among the earliest 
The Good and most frequent of the entire Christian cycle. Like 
shepherd. tne vme> j t na( j t k e sanction of Christ himself (John x, 
11, 19), and was, therefore, the source of little apprehension to the 
Christian fathers in their efforts to guard the early Church against 
the idolatrous tendencies of much of the heathen plastic art. 

The opinion held by some archaeologists, that Christianity had 
no creative art power, but borrowed every thing from the heathen 
world, 8 would regard this symbol as immediately suggested by like 
representations on pagan monuments. That the ram-bearing Mer- 
cury 3 has some general resemblance to the Good Shepherd of the 
Christian cycle has often been remarked. Also a satyr bearing a 
goat or sheep upon his shoulders suggests a similar office work. 
The frescos of Herculaneum, and some burial monuments, clearly of 
heathen origin, in which the seasons are depicted, contain like rep- 
resentations. Nor need this be regarded as at all surprising when 
Heathen coun- it is remembered what a prominent place the sheep and 
terpart. the shepherd held in the thought of ancient peoples. 

To each the shepherd's care for the flock would be the most readily 
suggested symbol of tenderest solicitude and secure protection. 
The Hebrew Scriptures abound in references to the shepherd and 
his flock (Psa. xxiii ; Isa. xl; Jer. xxiii; Ezek. xxxiv, et aL). To a 
pastoral people, acquainted with the dangers incident to this mode 
common to an- of life, the thought of the shepherd, to guide and defend, 
dent peoples, must have been among the most natural and precious. 
While, therefore, it is true that very similar representations of 
the relation of the shepherd to the sheep are common to both 

'Some writers on comparative religion and comparative mythology would erro- " 
neously teach that because of great similarity in the beliefs or my tl is of two different 
peoples, therefore the one must be a derivation from the other, or both must root in 
some more ancient belief; whereas, each may be entirely independent of the other, 
and may be indicative of a like stage of spiritual or religions development. "I 
hardly suppose that the most ardent hunters after histories which tell of the loves of 
the sun and the dawn would maintain that it was from the observation of the sun 
and the dawn that mankind first gained its idea of two lovers." Keary: Outlines of 
Primitive Belief, Preface, x. 

* Very emphatically, Raoul-Rochette : Discours sur les types imilatifs qui constituent 
Vart du Christianisme. Paris, 1834. Tableau des Catacmnbes. Paris, 1837. Trois 
Memoirs sur les antiquites chretiennes. Paris, 1839. 

8 The epithet, Kiiophorus, was applied to Hermes from his driving away a pesti- 
lence from the town of Tiinagru. in Bteotia, by carrying a ram on his shoulders round 
the wall*. He is to be regarded, therefore, as the guardian against pestilence rather 
thau as the god of herds, v. C. J. Hemans: in Academy, 1872, p. 147. 
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heathen and Christian monuments, it would be illogical to 
infer that the heathen symbol was the original, and the Christian 
the imitation. It is manifest that the Christian Church The Christian 
used the art forms which were at hand; nevertheless ^1^,/^ 
it would be misleading thence to conclude that the rived, 
motive or spirit of the Christian monuments was like to or 
derived from the prevalent heathen thought or mythology. At 
times the teaching is directly contradictory of Christian thought. 
The student needs only to be cautioned against the Needed cau- 
hasty inference that all monumental representations tIon - 
of the relation of the shepherd to the sheep are 'necessarily of 
Christian origin and character. The sound principle here to be 
observed is that something more than the simple form is nec- 
essary ; that some additional marks or confirmatory circumstances 
must aid in the classification. Fortunately such evidence confirmatory 
is frequently at hand. The Good Shepherd monuments evidence, 
often bear other distinctive Christian symbols, as the fish, the j& 9 
the A ft, or these combined (v. Fig. 12), while in other cases the 
figure and the associated inscription are mutually helpful in the 
interpretation. In any case, to the early Church this figure of the 
Good Shepherd suggested all those beautiful and consolatory offices 
which Christ's own words so clearly taught (John x, 11-19). 
Hence it is not a figure of the Good Shepherd alone which is met, 
but this is sometimes accompanied with the badges of his office, the 
staff, the shepherd's pipe, etc. {v. Fig. 37). While it is easy to 
become bewildered by a wild and extravagant interpretation of 
these various accessories, the teaching of the central figure is mani- 
fest to every looker-on. 1 

Other symbols of Christ and his work are occasionally met on the 
monuments, as Orpheus, noticed elsewhere; the lion, which was 

usually understood as a symbol of power and might ; 

j +£ a i. l. * l • A A i ; e u- i • 5 Other symbols. 

and the fisher, who takes into the net of his kingdom 

the fishes that are purified in the waters of baptism. 

§ 2. The disciples and the Church. 

The followers of Christ, whose representations have here been 
traced, delighted to use a like symbolism to express their own rela- 
tions to Him, " the way, the truth, and the life," as 
well as their associations with each other in the fellow- 
ship of love and faith. The dove is among the most frequent 

A In fliude swr Thistoire dies sarcophages chritiens (Paris. 1885), Grousset gives more 
than forty examples of the Good Shepherd found on the one hundred and ninety- 
fivo sarcophagi in Rome outside of the Lateran Museum, which he describes. 
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Christian symbols ; it is of especial significance when found upon 
burial monuments. It usually expresses the innocence and parity 
of the persons thus commemorated. "Harmless as doves" may 
have been in the mind of those who laid away the faithful with 
the sweet expectation that their Lord would very soon awaken 
them from their temporary slumber to enter upon the fruitions 
of his own kingdom. Here, too, caution is necessary to distin- 
guish between symbolism and simple decoration. Doubtless some 
of the figures of the dove, and certainly those of other birds, are 
used upon Christian monuments as mere aids to ornamentation, 
and as subjects to complete the artistic balancing of a picture 
(6ee Fig. 29). When the dove bears in the beak a palm or olive 
branch, it may justly be regarded as a symbol of overcoming 
victory, and expectation of eternal life (Fig. 24). Examples of 
this are numerous, and it is generally agreed that they are of deep 
doctrinal significance. At Rome, they do not appear before the 
last half of the third century, and disappear, for the most part, 
after the first quarter of the sixth. In Gaul this symbol, as most 
others, does not appear until nearly a century later, and continues a 
century longer than in Rome. 1 

The fish, which we have shown to be of deepest import when 
applied to Christ, is also used to represent his disciples. 
Probably, as suggested by Tertullian,* the water and 
rite of baptism were prominently in their thought, while secondary 
reference may have been had to the parable of the net, or to the 
command of Christ to Peter and Andrew — " Follow me and I will 
make you fishers of men " (Matt, iv, 18, 19). 

Corresponding to the symbol of the Good Shepherd is that of the 
The sheep and 8heep or lambs, representing Christ's disciples. It is 
iambs. sometimes found on the mural paintings of the cata- 

combs, and quite frequently on Christian sarcophagi and in mosaics. 
They are sometimes cared for by the Good Shepherd, who leads 
them into green pastures, sometimes they are grouped around him 
in the attitude of earnest attention to hear the Master's teaching. 
In the mosaics the twelve apostles sometimes appear under the 
symbol of sheep, who stand six on either side of the Saviour to 
"hear his voice" (Fig. 42). Occasionally the hart, drinking of 
the living waters, takes the place of the sheep in the symbolic rep- 
resentation of the disciples, probably with reference to Psa. xlii, 1. 

1 De Rossi: InscripL cltrUt. Rom., t i, Noa. 10, 923, 991. Le Blant: Inscript 
chret de la Gaule, Nos. 7, 561. 
4 de baptf c. 1. 
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On several monuments the Church is found symbolized by a ship 
under full sail. On the sail sometimes appears a second 
symbol, as the dove, which seems to teach that in the p ' 

perilous voyage of life the ship of the Church, under the care of its 
heavenly Pilot, affords the only secure refuge. Also in several in- 
stances a rude box represents the ark of Noah, from which the dove 
goes forth on the waste of waters, or is returning bearing the olive 
branch in its beak. This was a favorite symbol, to which the 
Christian fathers refer to teach in most impressive way the saving 
power of the Church. 1 

§8. Other tymbols. 

Of the many other symbols we have space to refer to but few. 
The anchor is often found upon coins and gems, some- 
times associated with the J?, at other times in connec- e an or * 
tion with the fish, the Good Shepherd, etc. (Fig. 12). Its primary 
reference is probably to Heb. vi, 19, 20; sometimes the meaning is 
very obscure. 

The palm tree and the palm branch are also of frequent occur- 
rence on the burial monuments, on lamps, on glasses, on 
gems, and in the mosaics. These were also common to and the palm 
pagan monuments, and were not unfamiliar to the Jews. ranc ' 
In the use of this symbol upon the burial monuments of Christians 
the primary reference seems to be to Rev. vii, 9, and plainly indi- 
cates that the deceased has triumphed over death and the grave 
through faith in Him who declared himself " the Resurrection and 
the Life " (John xi, 2). 

Of like import is the crown, which is of less frequent occurrence. 
The lyre is usually the symbol of praise or of abundant The crown, 
rejoicing. The peacock sometimes symbolizes immor- p^n^^and 
tality, in like manner as does the phenix the resurrection aerpent. 
and the life eternal. The serpent is also met on Christian monu- 
ments. It may be connected with representations of our first parents 
as a tempter to sin ; or with the brazen serpent in the wilderness ; 
or occasionally it seems to be used as a symbol of wise spiritual dis- 
cernment. The latter is especially true of some gems of the Gnostic 
sects. We shall examine in another connection the cycle of Old 
Testamant scenes, events from the history of Moses, Jonah, Daniel, 
the three Hebrew worthies, etc., which were regarded as types or 
prophecies of events under the new dispensation. 

1 Tertullian: de baptismo, cc. 8, 12. Cyprian: Epistoke, Nos. 69, 74. Jurtin Mar- 
tyr : Dialogu* cum Trypho}^ c. 138. 
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Occasionally are met what have been generally regarded as cari- 
catures of the Christian religion. Their fewness, and 
The carica- e ' 

tares of cbriat- the lack of aid to their proper interpretation in the 
lan doctrine. COI1 temporary literature, cause uncertainty with respect 
to their significance. Nevertheless, the very paucity of the monu- 
ments which illustrate the feeling of the pagan world toward the 
new religion enhances their value; their study has, therefore, engaged 
the attention of some of the ablest archaeologists. 

One of the most interesting of these is the graffito discovered in 
1856 amid the ruins of the palace of the Caesars, on the southwest 
slope of the Palatine Hill. 1 It was one of many graffiti scratched 
upon the walls of a number of rooms that had been excavated in 
this part of the Palatine. Becker's conclusion is that this one 
originated in the second quarter of the second century, through the 
playfulness of some pagan scholar in the imperial Pedagogium. 
Fig. 25 shows the rudeness of the drawing and the barbarousness 
of the Greek inscription. The usual deciphering of the characters is 
AAEHAMENOC CEBETE (oeQerai) 0EON, and the translation has 
been suggested, " Alexamenus worships (his) God." Careful com- 
parative study has made it probable that this was scratched on the 
wall of a school-room by a heathen pupil to caricature the god 
to whom his fellow Christian pupil was offering worship. In 
opposition to Becker, Garrucci attributes this work to the early 
part of the third century, for the reason (among others) that just 
at this time the Christians were charged with worshipping the 
head of an ass, as shown by the answer of Tertullian. In his 
Apologeticus* the recognition of the charge is clear and explicit, 
and his answer not less so. His attempt to account for this 
misunderstanding, from the heathen mind confounding the Jewish 
with the Christian religion, argues the prevalence of the calumny, 
and may account for the existence of the caricatures. On the 
other hand, however, it is very noteworthy that amidst all the 
strange syncretism prevalent in Rome during the first three Christ- 
ian centuries no account is left of the worship of a god with the 
head of an ass, least of all of one who was crucified. Yet here 
is almost the oldest surviving representation of the most sacred 
and significant event in the life of Christ, the crucifixion, under 
an offensive caricature ; thus showing that the description of the 

1 For discussions of the chronology, location, and significance of this graffito, v. 
Garrucci: 11 Crocifisso graffito in casa dei Cesari Roma. 1857. Becker: Das Spott 
Crucifix der romischen Kaiserpaldste. Breslau, 1866. Kraus: Das Spott- Crucifix vom 
Palatin und tin neuendektes Graffito, Freiburg, 1872. 

8 L i, c, xvi. 
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prophet was most appropriate : " he hath no form nor comeliness, 
and when we shall see him there is no beauty that we should desire 
him " (Isa. liii, 2). 




Fig. S3.— Caricature of Christ. A pagan graffito probably of the second century. Palace of the 

Cssars, Rome. 

Another example of the same style of caricature is seen in 
Fig. 26. This is the representation on an antique gem which was 
first published in the seventeenth century. An almost exact descrip- 
tion of it is found in Tertullian's writings. 1 It is a figure clad in 
the Roman toga, in an erect position, but with the head of an ass. 
The fore leg is extended as in the attitude of teaching, while before 
it are two figures, one standing the other sitting, in the posture of 
attentive listeners.* Tertullian declares that under this repre- 

1 Apotogeiicus, c. xvi ; ad nationes, 1. i, c. xiv. and 1. ii, c xi. 
a The genuineness of this gem has been questioned. 
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sentation was found the inscription— " Deus Christianorum ONO- 
K01HTH2." Many translations of this have 
been suggested, but some of the best lexi- 
cographers have preferred " an ass of a priest." 
A like mention of this charge against the 

, Christians is met in Minucius Felix. 1 "The 
heathen attribute to them (the Christians) 

I the folly of regarding the head of an ass a 
sacred thing." While resenting such folly 
and wickedness, in common with Tertullian, 
he makes the charge of like folly against 
the heathen, who have incorporated into their 

Fig.-*. From an antique cul J; llS thin S 8 e( i uM y m P^rile and monstrous, 
gem. supposed to be a carl- The copy of a coin apparently from the 
catureof the teaching Christ, time of Alexander the Great (Fig. 27) con- 
tains another enigma which has not been satisfactorily solved. The 

head of Alexander on one side, 
and an ass with its foal on the 
other, are the strange figures here 
met. But the inscription, DN IHY 
XPS DEI FILIYS, is still more 
curious, and has divided the ar- 
Fi*. 2T.-Coln of Alexander the Great, an ass c ha3ologist8 with respect to its 
and its foal. _ ° -. . . « 

reference and signification.' 
This worship of the figure of an ass is obscure in its origin, and 
the cause of this misconception of the heathen of the third century, 
respecting the nature of the Christan religion, is not well understood. 
Nevertheless occasional references to this animal and its worship are 
met from time to time in the writings of the Christian fathers. 

1 Octavhu, cc. ix and xxviii. 

* Northcote nnd Brownlow: Roma Sotterranea, vol. ii, pp. 351, 352. These 
authors suggest the translation. M Our Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God." May not 
this be another of the many examples of the syncretism of pagan and Christian 
thought? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN PAINTINGS AND MOSAICS. 

The earliest Christian paintings which have been preserved to 

our day were found in the Roman catacombs. Their chronology 

is still unsettled. While de Rossi (v. p. 29) finds _ lf , , . 
~ . - - , , n Earliest paint- 

sufficient reason to refer some of them to the first, iukb in uw 

or early part of the second century, Parker, Momm- catacombj 
sen, and others (v. p. 30, note) believe that they are of later 
origin. The evidences of an early origin become more con- 
vincing as the comparative studies are more thorough and ex- 
tensive. It seems well established, however, that these paintings 
were chiefly decorative. Their use in secular relations 01deJt ^^ 
could awaken little prejudice in the minds of the i«ws decora- 
Christian teachers. These earliest catacombal paint- 
ings were evidently designed to add to the cheerfulness of 
the subterranean rooms whose walls they adorn, and which were 
often the places of assembly for the Christians in times of persecu- 
tion. 

On careful comparison of these with the contemporary frescos 
of heathen origin, a like artistic spirit is seen to be similarity of 
common to both. The ceilings in Santa Domitilla JiJ^ 1 ^ 
at Rome, and in the vestibule to the first catacomb in*, 
of San Gennaro dei Poveri in Naples, are divided into har- 
moniously balanced parts, while some of the decorations can 
only with greatest care be distinguished from the heathen mural 
pictures of the same age (v. Fig. 28). 1 In each is manifested 
a like love of nature in representations of the seasons, scenes 
from reaping and from the vintage, dolphins, birds, flowers, etc. 
(o. Figs. 1, 2). The earliest Christian frescos are, however, 
generally wanting in architectural perspective, as this is seen in 
the Pompeian decorations, and are usually less artistic in technical 
execution. 9 

Probably the artisans in the catacombs were generally unskilled, 
nor did they attempt to execute these paintings with perfection of 

1 v. Schultze : Die Katakomben. etc., 8. 12, and plate iv. 

• Reber: Hist of Medieval Art New York, 1887. pp. 73, 74. 
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detail. The frescos were manifestly painted rapidly in broad, full 
line, since in dimly lighted subterranean rooms minute details 
could be of but slender utility. This may suggest a reason for 
the difference in the artistic character of the frescos of Christ- 
ian and pagan origin, since the latter were used to adorn rooms 
where light was abundant, and where the festive character of 
many of the subjects demanded more careful handling. Pains- 
taking study of models seems to have been seldom practiced, 
since it is hardly possible to suppose that in the early part of 
the second century the Church had a school of professionally 
trained artists. Nevertheless, the narrowness of the cycle of 
artistic subjects and their frequent repetition might secure read- 
iness of execution and a fair degree of ease and vigor of treat- 
ment. 

The introduction of symbolism was of somewhat later date. Their 
more distinctively Christian character then first appears. The merely 
decorative and pleasing then assumes a deeper significance, the 
paintings become a means of religious teaching, and the mind is 
directed toward certain important doctrines. The figures, the dress, 
and the adornments do not widely differ from the prevailing pagan 
style. Notwithstanding this close alliance of Christian painting 
The c ci of wltn ine current heathen art, Christianity had, never- 
cbristiaa art theless, an entirely unique cycle of subject and thought, 
peculiar. ^ lc S pi r itnal depth and significance of its portraitures, 

as distinguished from the mere superficial beauty of the pagan 
art, justify the claims of Christian painting to a good degree of 
originality. 

The office work of Christ as Good Shepherd is sometimes 
revealed only by the accompanying flock, or single sheep borne 
on the shepherd's shoulders, or by the implements of his offiice, 
as the crook, the pails of niilk, and the shepherd's pipes (Fig. 38). 
The costume is the ordinary Roman tunic and pallium, and the 
feet are generally clad in sandals. The same vigor characterizes 
other figures in the earliest mural paintings of the catacombs. 
Old Testament scenes, as the sacrifice of Isaac, the smiting of 
the rock by Moses, the loosing of his sandals in the presence 
the burning bush, etc., are treated with considerable force and 
naturalness. 

As before stated, some of the earlier ceiling frescos reveal a pur- 
An artistic bai- P ose of artistic balancing and harmony. It must not, 
ancing. however, be inferred from this that a corresponding 

balancing of the subjects of the pictorial teaching was intended. 
This would be an abuse of the symbolic principle. For example, in 
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Fig. 28, the antithesis of Moses smiting the rock, and Christ 
raising Lazarus, cannot be regarded as type and antitype, since 
this would compel the use of too fanciful and far-fetched analogies. 
The same is true of Daniel in the den of lions, and David with the 
sling. Nor can we suppose that the artistically balanced pastoral 
scenes were designed to teach dogmatic or practical truths, well- 




Tig. 28.— Fresco celling from Santa Domltllla, Rome. Orpheus In center, 
understood by the initiated but unknown to others. This, too, 
were to carry the symbolic principle to an unwarranted extreme. 

While there is a general similarity of technical treatment to that 
of the contemporary heathen art, and the originality of Naturalness of 
the Christian handling, coming from juster and more Christian art. 
inspiring views of nature, has been questioned, 1 these frescos, 

1 Woltmann and Woermann: History of Painting, translated by Colvin, 1880, 
vol. i, pp. 163, 164. Contra v. Schnaase: Geschichte d. bild. K&nste, 2d Auf., iii, ss. 
102, sq. " Christianity first unlocked the sense for nature by teaching us to under- 
stand a creation groaning with us and by showing the connection of nature with 
ourselves and our own life.'* Uhlhorn : Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, 
Rev. ed., pp. 66-69. 
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nevertheless, become invaluable indexes of the belief and life of the 
infant Church. They prove that the aesthetic feeling, common to all 
men, is struggling for expression amidst the adverse influences of 
the times, and that the new religion, so far from being hostile to 
art, is seeking to purify and inspire it by its own richer spiritual 
truths. They show that the early Christians were animated by a 
religion of cheerfulness and hopefulness. The objects in these 
mural decorations directly or symbolically represent persons, offices, 
or beliefs that are soul-sustaining. Nearly the whole Old Testa- 
ment cycle — the history of Noah; Abraham offering Isaac, and 
God's interference to save by a substituted victim; the smiting of 
the rock by Moses; the preservation of the Hebrew children in the 
fiery furnace; Daniel in the den of lions; the history of Jonah — all 
these are of a character to support and inspire the faith of the early 
believers. 1 

In the pictorial representations of Christ, two* general types are 
two types of early met. The first is that of a beardless young man 
Christ. f considerable force and freshness, quite closely resem- 

bling the sculptures on heathen sarcophagi of the same date. This 
type is usually connected with the cycle of Christ's miraculous 
works, as the opening of the eyes of the blind, the healing of the 
paralytic, the raising of Lazarus (Fig. 29), etc. A 
like buoyancy of spirit is met in the paintings of 
Christ as the Good Shepherd. We have elsewhere 
(v. p. 61) noticed the relations of this figure to the 
rambearing Mercury of the heathen mythology. 
This type is usually without a beard, as in Fig. 29, 
in the multiplication of the loaves, and the raising 
of Lazarus in the encircling lunettes. 

The second type, though somewhat more severe, 
Fi*. 29.-christ rats- is still youthf ul, but bearded and with long flowing 
In* Lazarus. Fresco. hair j t ig rare l V) if ever) f oun( l i n t he mural 

paintings of the catacombs, but appears later upon the gilded 
glasses. 

In both these types the influence of heathen thought is manifest, 
since the quite prevalent opinion respecting the Saviour, which was 
held by some of the Christian fathers, as derived from Isa. lii, 23, is 
here dominated by the heathen idea that the gods must be conceived 

1 v. Fig. 30, in which most of those scenes, together with the healing of the par- 
alytic, the multiplication of the loaves, and the resurrection of Lazarus, are grouped 
about the Good Shepherd. 

8 A third, found iu the mosaics of the post-Constantine period, is elsewhere 
noticed. 
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of as endowed with vigor and beauty. The Greek believed that 
only the ethically good could be in the image of the gods ; contra- 




Flg. 80.— Fresco from the celling of a chamber In San CaUsto, Borne. 



riwise, that the highest physical perfection was requisite in the sen- 
suous representation of the divine. To his apprehension virtue and 
beauty, vice and ugliness, were in indissoluble union. The beautiful 
was the good, and deformity was felt to be a consequence of evil. 
It was therefore necessary that the most worthy embodiment of 
the divine should be in perfect and beautiful forms. Unlike the 
gods of the Indians and the Egyptians, with which much of the 
grotesque and ugly was often connected, the gods of the Greeks, 
being conceived as free from moral imperfections, were represented 
by images of truest nobility and beauty, and free from every trace 
of sorrow and weakness. 1 

But this type of Christ underwent a remarkable transformation. 
Fig. 31 is the representation of a fresco bust dis- The later f res- 
covered by Bosio in the catacomb of San Ponziano, at i°! ^ p L r ^ 

J ' from the ear- 

Rome. This is a wide departure from the type found Her types. 
in the earlier frescos. The form of the cross, the richly jeweled 

1 v. Alt : Die HeiligeribUder, etc., pp. 4-7. 
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corona, the more grave and mature cast of countenance, the peculiar 
curve of the eyebrows, are positive proofs of a new era of art. A 



a j j o* 




ur 

Fig. 31.— Bust of Christ from San Ponziano. Probably from ninth century. 

somewhat similar art type is seen in Fig. 32, which is from one of 
the catacombs of Naples. It is of the sixth century. The long, 
pointed beard, the elongated features, the countenance bearing an 
appearance of haggardness and of sorrow, are in directest contrast 
with the air of youthful vigor and cheerfulness that characterizes the 
frescos and bass-reliefs which represent the biblical cycle of Christ's 
works. The corona, the open book, and the hand raised in the man- 
ner of teaching, show that the conception of Christ has shifted from 
that of the benevolent wonder-worker to that of the severe, authori- 
tative, and majestic teacher and ruler. 

The crypt of Santa Cecilia is among the most interesting in the 
immense cemeteiy of San Calisto. It is connected with the martyr- 
dom of one of the most revered female saints of the early Church, and 
is rich in epigraphical and pictorial objects which aid in the under- 
standing of some portions of her curious history. The pictures now 
preserved in this crypt are manifestly of a much later date than the 
original ornamentation, since there are unmistakable evidences that 
mosaics and slabs of porphyry have in some instances been removed. 
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FIcr. 82.— Bust of Christ from a cemetery of Naples, 
of tbe sixth century. 



tics, and has lost the freedom 
and grace of the pictures pro- 
duced under the influence of 
the classic spirit. 

The tendency to increased 
decoration, and to clothing 
the person of Christ with the 
insignia of authority, in con- 
trast with the simplicity of 
the earlier frescos, is further 
seen in the accompanying rep- 
resentation of a mural paint- 
ing found in the small subur- 
ban cemetery of Santa Gene- 
rosa, near Rome (Fig. 34). It 
is believed to belong to the 
seventh or eighth century. 
Christ is here associated with 
saints, whose names are in- 



Probably 



In one of the bu- 
rial niches is found 
a bust of Christ, 
represented by Fig. 
33, which has been 
referred to the sev- 
enth century. The 
Greek nimbus, the 
hand in the posi- 
tion of blessing or 
of teaching, and 
the book held in 
the left hand, are 
symbols of author- 
ity. The whole ex- 
pression and execu- 
tion of the fresco 
suggest a distinc- 
tively Byzantine 
influence, and indi- 
cate that the art of 
the Church has fal- 
len under the direc- 
tion of ecclesias- 




Fiff. 88.— From the crypt Santa Cecilia, cemetery of 
San Callsto. Probably of seventh century. 
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scribed on the walls in the style of the later Byzantine pictures. 
He is clad in the customary tunic and pallium, whose drapery 
lacks grace and flexibility; his right hand is extended in the fashion 
of the teacher, or, as some discover in it, in the act of benediction 
after the Greek manner ; in the left is held the book, highly orna- 
mented with jewels. The entire picture indicates a later origin, 
and a wide departure from the youthful vigor and naive simplicity 
of the earlier figures of Christ. The jeweled crowns, and the exces- 
sive ornamentation in the case of the female figure, are further evi- 
dences of art decadence. 

While the fact is unquestioned, the reason of the transition from 
the youthful type of Christ, as it is met in the earlier frescos and 
sculpture, to the more severe and majestic type of the later repre- 
sentations is not manifest. A change so marked and general could 
not result from fortuitous or transient causes. Had the earlier type 
of Christ tallied with the conceptions of the later Church it would 
have continued. 

It is not improbable that the Ariau controversy left its impress 
upon the art representations of the Saviour in the fourth and follow- 
ing centuries. It is well known that interest in the nature and 
person of Christ was not limited to the theologians, but the ques- 
tion of his divinity was debated by all classes of the Roman world. 
The adoption of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan creeds must 
necessarily have greatly exalted the conception of the dignity and 
power of Christ. This personage, " the one Lord Jesus Christ, . . . 
Light of Light, very God of very God, ... by whom all things 
were made, . . . who cometh to judge tie quick and the dead," 
must find a representation in art which should correspond with this 
sublime conception. Evidently the earlier simpler forms of the 
Good Shepherd and of the benevolent Wonder-worker failed to 
express the thought which the creed had embodied. To develop 
a type which might more fully accord with the prevailing belief 
was but natural and necessary. Moreover, a triumphing Church 
demanded that the elaborate medics which now adorned the 
apses and triumphal arches of the basilicas should impress upon 
the worshippers the truth of the accepted symbols. The 4§g~ 
matic interest must have influenced the art development, and may 
have occasioned the introduction of the new type which is the 
representation of the mighty, the exalted, and superhuman Christ. 
This type became common in the imposing mosaics, in some of the 
frescos, and on some of the more prominent portions of the sarcoph- 
agi, while the earlier type was continued in the cycle of biblical 
history and in symbolic representations. While the artistic exe- 
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cution in the latter is inferior it more fully embodied the prevailing 
belief. 

The representations of persons with uplifted hands as in the act 
of prayer, technically called Orantes, are quite frequent 
in the early Christian art of the Roman catacombs. 
While their reference is not always clear, by association with other 
objects their import is sometimes suggested. Probably they indi- 
cate the devout character of the departed on or near whose tomb 
they are found. Possibly in exceptional cases reference may be 
had to the Virgin Mary. Examples are also found sculptured on 
sarcophagi. 

Representations of the Virgin are quite frequent. 1 But an iso- 
lated picture or a veritable portrait of Mary is not met in the pre- 
No symbolical Constantine frescos of the catacombs, in the oldest 
representation mosaics of Santa Maria Maggiore, nor anywhere in the 
of tne virgin, earliest Christian sculpture. Generally she is associated 
with the child Jesus, who sits upon her lap or is held in her arms. 
The Virgin is never, like her divine Son, represented symbolically. 8 

The Virgin with the star (Fig. 35) is probably the oldest fresco 




FIff. 85.— Virgin and star from Santa Prtscflla, Rome. 

1 De Rossi mentions more than twenty. 

* Eckl: Die Madonna als Geyenstand chrtolichtr KunxtmaWei und Sndptur, 1883, 
p. 3. On a few gilt glasses of a later origin she appears alono, and a single example 
of a marble found in Gaul, much defaced and of unknown da'e, bearing the in- 
scription MARIA VIRGO MINISTER DE TEMPLO GEROSOLA, has sometimes 
been referred to as showing hor consecration to the temple service during her infmcv. 
This opinion finds very slender monumental support— probably none earlier than tiio 
seventli century. 
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of this subject. It is found in the cemetery of Santa PrisciUa, and is 
claimed by de Rossi to belong to the first century 1 or early part of the 
second. The most natural suggestion of the scene is that of the 
holy family. Joseph points to the star, which is the key to the 
subject of the fresco, and thus confines it to the cycle of biblical 
history. The more labored interpretation of de Rossi, that the 
male figure refers to one of the prophets of the old covenant (prob- 
ably to Isaiah), who points forward to the Star of Bethlehem which 
was to indicate where the Virgin mother and the infant Jesus were 
to be found, seems unnecessary, and adds little to the value of the 
testimony of such paintings. In either interpretation the fresco 
would have a purely biblical character, and represent an historical 
event wholly void of the dogmatic significance which has been 
attributed to it by some Catholic commentators. 

The Virgin and child from Santa Domitilla (Fig. 36), has been 
referred to the second half of 
the third century. There is 
evidence that it was originally 
a part of a representation of 
the " adoration of the magi," 
since faint traces of four of 
these magi are here seen, as 
in the fresco from SS. Pietro 
e Marcellino outlines of two 
only appear. The whole scene 
is simply biblical. It has a 
severity of artistic treatment 
suggesting a very early origin. 
The fresco in the cemetery 
of Santa Agnese (Fig. 37), 
on the Via Nomentana, be- 
longs to the fourth or fifth 
century. It represents the 
Virgin Mary and the child 
Jesus. 

The Virgin extends the hands in the attitude of prayer, in 
harmony with the class of figures called Orantes. Neither the 
Virgin nor child is encircled with the nimbus, but the sacred 

1 We give this and a few other photograph* to convey to the uninitiated some idea 
of the real condition of these frescos. From the elaborate engravings and chromo- 
lithographs of Peret and others, entirely unjust opinions of the artistic excellence of 
tliese remains might be formed. Frequently much must be supplied both in outline 
and color to complete the fresco. Our plate is after a photograph by Roller. 




Fig. 36.— Virgin and child, from Santa Domitilla, 
Rome. 
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monogram clearly indicates 1 the subjects. This seems to be the 
first attempt to produce any thing like a portrait of Mary The 
growing taste for ornamentation is noticed in the jeweled necklace ; 




Fig:. 37.— Virgin and child, from Santa Apnese, Rome. 

the wide departure of the details of the figure from the noble 
simplicity of the earlier frescos points to a later origin, and plainly 
suggests a possible Byzantine influence.' 

From the close of the fourth century the artists who portray the 
Virgin and the child depart from the simple biblical story. The 
frescos, and especially the elaborate mosaics, 8 seem to be " little less 
than embodied creeds, reflecting from century to century the pre- 
vailing tone of opinion on the part of those of highest authority in 
the Church." 4 The simplicity of faith and the supporting trust 
and hope which characterized the Christians in the age of obscurity 
and persecution yielded to the pomp and splendor of a triumphing 
and protected Church. 6 

1 The circumstance that the P of the monogram points in both instances toward the 
figures is manifestly of no dogmatic importance. The claims of some Catholic writers, 
b.ised on this seemingly accidental circumstance, must be regarded as unscientific 

8 From the absence of the coroga in case of botli mother and child, and from the 
general style, de Rossi has been led to place this in the time of Constantino. 

3 Those are described later in this chapter. 

4 Mariott: Tfie Testimony of the Catacombs, etc., p. 34. 

5 " It was the truth of the Incarnation which they (the early Christians) embodied 
in their pictures of the Virgin mother and her holy Child. "Christ crucified," they 
recalled, even in the emblematic letters inscribed beside him ; Christ the Good 
Physician of body and soul, in their oft-repeated pictures of the healing of the sick, 
or the giving of sight to the blind; Christ the Bread from Heaven, in the miracle of 
the loaves ; Christ the Prince of life, in the raising of Lazarus from the grave ; Christ, 
the Star risen out of Jacob, and the Desire of all nations, in the star-led magi, laying 
their offering at his feet in Bethlehem; Christ, above all, in that form which to 
Christian hearts is the tonderest and most loving embodiment of their Lord the 
Good Shepherd, bearing back upon his shoulders the lamb, that, but for him had 
been lost." Mariott: Op. dt, p. 30. 
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Fig. 38, a fresco of 
the Good Shepherd 
from the seventh 
century, shows a like 
decadence. The pe- 
culiar shepherd's 
pipes, the crux gam- • 
A like tmi- mata, orp 
8 JhVr° n K „l! swastika 

other su o- 

jects. upon the 

tunic, the inscription 
" Pastor "above the 
head, are new ele- 
ments which find no 
place in the simpler 
and nobler figures of 
the "Good Shep- 
herd " from the ear- 
lier period of Christ- 
ian painting. 

So also in Fig. 39, 
which is a represen- 
tation of Saint Ce- 
cilia, found in the 
crypt of Santa Ce- 





Flg. 89.— Fresco of Saint Cecilia, from the crypt of 
Santa Cecilia, Rome. 



Fig. 88.— A Good Shepherd, from the cemetery of Santa Generosa. 

cilia in the catacomb of San 
Calisto. It gives evidence of 
having been painted over an 
earlier mosaic, some traces of 
which still remain. From the 
peculiar ornamentation, the 
richness of dress, etc., it seems 
justifiable to refer it to the 
seventh century, or to the very 
close of the period of which we 
propose to treat. It shares the 
general inferiority of the works 
of this century, and plainly re- 
veals the subjection of art to 
the influence and authority of 
the Church. 

The simple vintage scenes 
undergo like transitions of 
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style. Figs'. 1 and 2 (v. pp. 57, 58) show the ease and grace of the 
treatment of these subjects as found in the early frescos of the cata- 
combs. Nothing could be more completely natural than the arrange- 
ment of the vine in Fig. 1, while the action of the genii in Fig. 2 is 
most free and charming. When compared with Fig. 40 the change 




Fig. 40.— Vine ornament from San Callsto, Rome. Fourth century. 
in treatment is manifest. " Nobody can fail to notice how widely 
they depart from the truth and beauty of nature, and with what 
arbitrary violence the branches are twisted into regular form, so as 
rapidly to degenerate into a mere decorative pattern." ' Later still 
a further hardening of the lines and an artificial restraint are noticed, 
till in the mosaic decorations in the mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
(Fig. 41), at Ravenna, " Gneco-Roman art has reached the Byzan- 
tine stage of high conventionality, still retaining great beauty."* 

1 Xorthcote and Brownlow: Roma Sotteranea, vol. ii, p. 151. To these authors 
we are indebted for permission to use these and other plates. 

* Tyrwhitt: Christian Art Symbolism, pp. 66, 67, and The Art-Teaching of the 
Pi-imitive Church, p. 117, quoted by Northcote and Brownlow. It is difficult to see 
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From the fourth and fifth centuries a considerable number of 
ornamented gilt glasses which possess much artistic and pamunm n 
dogmatic interest have been preserved. A few probably *nt Kinases, or 
belong to the third and sixth centuries. They can Pondld, ° ro - 
hardly be regarded as paintings, but are rather drawings made by a 




Fig. 41.— Mosaic vine ornament frm ilouie of the mausoleum of Oalla Plocidia, Ravenna, 

A. 1>. 4-40. 

sharp pointed instrument upon gold foil which was placed upon 
glass ; this plate was then covered by another, and the whole fused 
together. These have been fully described by Garrucci and others 1 
Their cycle is not essentially different from that of the catacomb 
frescos, except that the representation of saints is somewhat more 
frequent, and the dogmatic element seems to be more prominent. 
On these the Virgin is found associated with Christ, with the apos- 
tles, Paul and Peter, and in a few instances of late date she is the 
solitary figure.' The frequent pictorial association of primacyof 
Peter and Paul is instructive in the examination of the Peter - 
art testimony to the dogma of the primacy of Peter (v. Plate I). 

how these mosaics can with any propriety be described as " rich acanthus scroll- 
work.'* v. Yenables: u Mosnics," in Diet of Chris. Antiquities, p. 1330. 

1 v. especially Vetri ornati di figure in oro trnvati nei cimiteri de* cristiani priniitivi 
di Roma, 4to, Roma, 1864, and his extensive work, Storia MV arte cristiana, etc., 
6 vols., 4to. Prato, 1873, seq. Also, de Rossi : Roma Soiterranea, 3 vols.. 4to. Roma, 
1864, 1867, 1877. Roller: Les Catacombes de Rome, 2 vols, 4to. Puris, 1882. 

* It has been questioned whether this name may not apply to some saintly 
person named Mary, rather than to the mother of Jesus; since the earlier Christian 
monuments seem not to introduce the Virgin in her individual and independent 
character, but the infant Jesus was the raison d'etre for the representation of the 
mother. 
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With the exception of a very few of late origin there is in these 
gilded glasses no intimation of any preeminence of Peter over Paul. 
In some instances, where these apostles are associated with Christ 
on the same glass, Paul has the place of honor; in others, Peter is at 
the right hand of Christ; thus showing that the primacy of either 
would not once be suggested by the pictorial representations. 
Both wear the corona, as in Fig. 3 ; both are represented in like 
dress as youthful and beardless, as in Fig. 4 ; both are receiving a 
common crown, as in Fig. 5 ; both are seated upon like Roman 
chairs, and bear equally the rolls as a symbol of apostolic authority, 
as in Fig. 7 ; both alike are being crowned from above, as in Figs. 
8, 9, 10. In these art representations there is no intimation of a 
superiority or primacy of any sort whatever. This is more note- 
worthy from the fact that these glasses belong to a period when the 
primacy of Peter had already been asserted. Their teaching, how- 
ever, entirely accords with the general tradition of the joint agency 
of Peter and Paul in founding the Church of Rome. In Fig. 1 
there is manifestly an attempt at portraiture. The bronzes, Figs. 
1 and 2, have given rise to much discussion relative to their age and 
character. Many archa?ologists believe that in Fig. 1 are found the 
traditional characteristics of these chief apostles. Peter has a tinner, 
rounder head, thick curled hair, and a short matted beard ; Paul has 
more elongated features, thinner hair inclining to baldness, a longer 
yet more scanty beard. Amid the contrariety of opinions it is impos- 
sible to pronounce absolutely upon the age of bronze Fig. 1, or the 
person represented in Fig. 2. The artistic excellence of the work 
would suggest an early origin. 1 

It is quite remarkable that in the cemeteries and churches of 

, Italy, and in the art monuments of the first four centuries 
The cycle of J 7 

subjects u n i - in other lands, the cycle of the subjects of painting, of 
form. sculpture, and of the glyptic arts is nearly uniform. 

The same symbols from the animal and vegetable kingdoms, the 
same biblical events, the same historical characters, are everywhere 
repeated. Some archaeologists have accounted for this uniformity 
on the supposition that the Church had given its sanction to these 
as a means of expressing and perpetuating a common faith, and of 
teaching doctrines which were regarded as fundamental, thus guard- 
ing against the attempts of heretical teachers to divide the Church. 
Outside the catacombs the number of surviving paintings of the 
first six centuries is very limited. From documentary evidence 

1 While tliese bronzes properly belong to tbe department of plastic art or sculp- 
ture, it seems more convenient to refer to them here in connection with the gilded 
glasses containing like subjects. 




Plate I*— Glided r lam and tenure 
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we are justified in believing that the art influence of the Roman- 
Christian world extended far and wide in the coun- paintings attu 
tries of western and northern Europe which had been i° existence. 
Christianized through the zealous labours of missionaries. We infer 
that painting was extensively used in the decoration of imposing 
churches in Gaul, along the banks of the Rhine, and in Spain. The 
style and subjects of such paintings were probably similar to those 
of Christian Rome, somewhat modified by influences peculiar to the 
barbarian peoples. Ireland, which was converted in the first half of 
the fifth century, and had developed its ecclesiastical life almost 
independently of Roman influence, was not wanting in attempts to 
ornament the churches with appropriate mural paintings. Of these 
none of an earlier date than the seventh century have survived. 

A few illuminated manuscripts have been preserved to our time. 
The art of illumination common to the classic peoples was prac- 
tised by the Christians from the fourth century, and Miniatures and 
reached its highest perfection in the Middle Ages, illuminations. 
Such manuscripts were sometimes dedicated to persons of high 
official station, or were given by the wealthy to religious houses. 
This was probably one reason of their rich ornamentation. The 
purpose of the illumination was partly artistic and partly didactic. 
The beautiful illuminations of portions of the Scriptures, of Psalters, 
and of prayer-books which have come to us from the mediaeval 
period suggest a similar practice of the Church from the fourth to 
the seventh century. 

A fine example of illumination of Greek origin, believed to 
date from about the close of the fifth century, is pre- Book of Gene- 
served in the Imperial Library at Vienna. This work **• 
comprises biblical characters and allegorical figures which are 
helpful in the interpretation of the text. "It contains twenty- 
four leaves illuminated on both sides, in most cases with pictures 
arranged in two rows on purple vellum. The execution is slight, 
almost superficial, but yet shows certainty of touch. We still find 
here a close observation of the life of men and animals ; the figures 
show considerable power of bodily expression and movement ; they 
are of sturdy build, for slenderness of proportion is not, as often 
supposed, the sign of Byzantine as distinguished from Western 
art, but rather of a later period as opposed to an earlier." ' 

The religious books are generally more fully and carefully illus- 
trated than the ancient treatises on science, or even the fragments 

1 Woltmann and Woermann : History of Painting, vol. i, p. 190. Labarte: Hxs- 
toire des Arts industries etc., 2d ed., 1872. Plate 42 gives a colored reproduction 
of a single scene— the interview of Jacob with his sons. 
8 
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of classic literature. The pictures are not of persons only, nor are 
they confined to the representation of historical events or places, 
but delineations of mental qualities, virtues and vices, protective 
powers, etc., are not infrequent. The borders of these manuscripts 
are often rich with ornamentation in which the harmony of propor- 
tions and colour is carefully studied. 

The few leaves of a Latin Bible preserved in the Royal Library 
Fragment of a of Berlin belong to the sixth century. On these are 
Latin Bible. found somewhat mutilated representations of the history 
of Saul. It is to be regretted that they have suffered so much, 
since their artistic excellence appears to have been exceptional. 

A Syrian Gospel-book, of the last quarter of the sixth century, 
Syrian Gospel- ™ specially interesting for containing one of the earliest 
book - pictorial representations of the crucifixion. We have 

already seen that the early Christians avoided depicting the painful 
and more repellent scones in the life and passion of Christ. Later, 
however, when the Church had secured complete recognition, and 
art had declined, these subjects were represented in all their 
The Bret Die- ^ terames8 « I n tne border of this manuscript the cruci- 
viriai crucifix- fied Lord appears fastened to a cross by four nails ; on 
Ion * either side are the thieves, while below St. John, the 

Marys, and the soldiers casting lots for Christ's garments are pictured; 
in another part the resurrection, the Marys at the tomb address d 
by the angel, and the Saviour appearing to the women are delin- 
eated. As might be expected, this provincial work, the manuscript 
of which was written in the convent of St. John at Zagba, in Mes- 
opotamia, and the painting executed by Rabula, a monk, is quite 
inferior in execution to much that is preserved in the great centers 
of commerce and enlightenment. 1 

Most of the illuminations of the sixth century exhibit consider- 
able artistic power, and give evidence of an attempt at art revival 
after the fearful destruction and decadence of the fifth century. 

MOSAICS. 

A very interesting class of monuments, illustrating the thought 
and artistic power of the early Church, are the Christian mosaics. 
They can be classified neither with paintings nor with 
owe ass . scu jp turc They can hardly be ranked among the fine 
arts at all, since their production seems in some respects to depend 
more upon the mechanical than upon the artistic faculty. This 
consideration would lead us to classify the musivist among artisans 

1 On this illuminated manuscript v. Oarrucci : M/na, etc., Plates 128-140, and 
Labarte, Op. cit., vol. i, pp. 164, 165, Plate 44. 
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rather than among artists. To what extent the musivist was also 
the creator of his design cannot now be known. Since, however, 
mosaic is a branch of pictorial art, or art on a surface including two 
dimensions, in which color effects are studied, it is Nearest allied 
most nearly allied to painting, and can best be studied to paint,n K- 
as the historic successor of the frescos of the catacombs. 

With other arts the Christian Church inherited from the heathen 
world the mosaic also. Some of the most elaborate Borrowed from 
decorative works of antiquity were in this style. The antiquity. 
Scriptures speak of pavements "of red, and blue, and white, and 
black marble in the palace of Ahasuerus " (Esther i, 6). The fre- 
quent mention of mosaics by Pliny, and the preservation of such 
beautiful examples as the " Bellerophon," the " Doves of the Cap- 
itoline Museum," the "Battle of Arbela," and the fountain pieces of 
Pompeii, show that this art had been carried to great perfection by 
pre-Christian peoples. The Romans recognised three kinds of mo- 
saics : 1. The opus tessellatum, which consisted of small pieces of 
stone or bits of marble, arranged in regular geometric forms. This 
was the most ancient style. 2. The opus vermiculatum, which re- 
ceived its name from the fineness of the pieces of marble of which 
the work was composed. 3. The opus sectile, which was formed of 
plates of marbles of different colors, making thereby a decorated 
veneer. 

The genuine Christian mosaic, that is, the use for decorative or 
didactic purposes of cubes of colored glass on walls Limited use m 
or ceilings, instead of in pavements, is but very the catacombs. 
sparingly found in the catacombs. The few examples which still 
survive adhere quite closely in general style and subjects to the 
contemporaneous frescos. The Saviour seated between Peter and 
Paul, the raising of Lazarus, the healing of the paralytic, Daniel in the 
lions 9 den, a couple of medallion busts of a man and wife, the latter 
with arms outstretched in prayer in the general fashion of the 
Orantes, comprise nearly all the subjects treated in these mosaics. 
They are usually of inferior workmanship, and promise little for 
that wealth of ornamentation afterward met in the Constantinian 
and post-Constahtinian churches. 

An incidental benefit of the study of the mosaics from the fourth 
to the tenth century is the aid thus afforded in deter- rjtutty of the 
mining the age of the paintings in the catacombs them- 8tud J- 
selves. 1 Little doubt can be entertained relative to the progressive 
ornamentation of subterranean burial places through the zeal and 
devotion of the popes. Careful study of the Church mosaics be- 
1 do Jouy : Let Mosatquea chrttiennes, etc., Paris, 1857, p. 6. 
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tween A. D. 350 and A. D. 450 (the latter date marking the de- 
struction attending the terrible irruption of Attila) shows three 
types : those of Santa Constantia, which are allied to classic art ; 
those in the Chapel of Galla Placidia at Ravenna, whose Good 
Shepherd suggests immediately the primitive paintings of the cata- 
combs, belong to the cycle of symbolic art ; and the mosaics of 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, which represent purely historical 
and biblical events. All belong to the old Roman rather than to 
the Byzantine school. 1 The latter school seems to have had com- 
plete sway from the middle of the fifth to the seventh century, 
except where the Lombard churches show a partial emancipation 
from its influence. 

Their extensive use for decorative and dogmatic purposes, and 
their great durability, give to mosaics almost a first rank among 
archaeological monuments. With regard to no other objects, how- 
ever, are greater skill and caution needed to ensure correct results, 
caution against Such is the nature of the materials, the permanence of 
restorations. the colors, and the ease with which insertions can be 
made, that experts may be deceived. It is probable that hardly an 
important mosaic has escaped attempts at restoration. Their evi- 
dential value may thus be seriously impaired. Only when thciv is 
some assurance that even the restorations are in the spirit of the 
original can these monuments be regarded as witnesses to the life 
and thought of their age. 

The location of mosaics is various in different churches and 
in the same church. They are more usually employed 
in the vaulted ceilings of the tribune, in the broad 
spaces on the face of the triumphal arch, on the spandrels of arches 
in the main nave, and on the entablatures. These positions not 
only afford the greatest available area, but also place the pictures, 
decorative or didactic, in the most favorable light for study. 

The question of the chronology of these, as of other early Christ- 
ian monuments, has greatly divided the opinion of 
archaeologists. Rome is probably the site of the earliest 
and best preserved, unless we except the remarkable group in the 
dome of St. George in Thessalonica (modern SaTonica). If this 
st. George of Church was dedicated by Constantine during his sojourn 
Thessalonica. i n that city in A. D. 323,* then its mosaics excel all 

1 Tyrwhitt: Art Teaching of the Primitive Church, London, 1882, pp. 148, 149. 

* Texier and Pullan : figliscs Byzantines, plates xxxi-xxxiv. In this work the 
orisrin of the church is discussed at some length. Especial stress is laid upon the 
fact that the portraits in mosaic are all of those saints who lived before Constantine. 
Aleo the character of the symbols on the bricks of the pavement is regarded of great 
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other extra-catacombal ones in age, extent, and magnificence. Its 
dome (v. Fig. 105), two hundred and sixteen feet in circumference, is 
almost entirely covered with elaborate and imposing designs which 
have been estimated to contain more than 36,000,000 tesserae, or 
small cubes of glass. The style of the decoration is somewhat like 
that on the walls of Pompeii, and immediately reminds the student 
of some of the early frescos of the catacombs. This circumstance 
would suggest an early origin. 

The grouping of the figures is more easy and natural than in the 
later Byzantine art. There is manifest attention to per- character of 
spective, while the variety of character and expression **«» mosaics. 
is indicative of artistic power and freedom. The cupola is divided 
into eight nearly equal compartments. The handling of subjects 
is generally uniform, though in some particulars there is striking 
variety. Each segment contains the representation of a building, 
evidently designed for Christian worship, wonderfully elaborated, 
decorated, and furnished with the paraphernalia for ritualistic 
service. In the foreground of each are two majestic figures, clad 
in the robes of the officiating clergy, with hands extended in 
the attitude of prayer or benediction. In the fashion of the Byzan- 
tine art the names of these are written upon the wall near the fig- 
ure. 1 They refer to some of the noted men of the Eastern Church 
whose labors were effective in shaping its history and in formula- 
ting its doctrines. 

The only rival of St. George in the age of its mosaics is the circular 
Church, Santa Constanza of Rome. As elsewhere stated ganta constan- 
(v. Fig. 118), this building was erected by Constantine, M of Bome. 
and is therefore of the fourth century.* What was the original pur- 
pose of its erection, whether for a baptistery to the adjacent basilica 
of Santa Agnese, or as a burial place for the emperor's 
daughters, Constantia and Helena, may not be known. 
The style of some of its mosaics certainly indicates an early origin. 

importance, v. pp. 133-135. Unger: Ersch u. Oruber's Encyclopcedia, lxxxiv, 407, 
places these mosaics at a much later period. Woltmaun and Woermann : v. History 
of Painting, vol. i, p. 198, note, share Unger's opinion. Bayet: Rtcherches pour 
servir a Vkistoire de la Peinturt, etc., v. p. 85 and note, inclines to place them between 
the age of Constantine and that of Justinian, but is in doubt Kraus also accepts 
Unger's opinion. 

1 This is generally quoted in proof of a later origin, though not decisive. 

* The age of these mosaics has likewise been a subject of controversy. Doubtless 
one reason of the widely different opinions is the failure to discriminate between the 
originals and the restorations. That some of the restorations belong to the seventh 
century is conceded, but that some portions reach back to about the middle of the 
fourth can hardly be doubted. 
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The rich decoration upon a white ground, representing the vin- 
tage, together with many figures of genii, birds, fruit, etc., liken it 
very strongly to the heathen art of the period. There is in it very 
little which is distinctively Christian. The space is divided into 
twelve sections or compartments, two of which extend into the 
form of an apse. The subjects seem to be arranged on the general 
principle of artistic balancing, somewhat after the style of some 
early frescoed ceilings of the catacombs. The mosaics of the dome 
have long since disappeared. 1 

A like classical spirit is noticed in the slight mosaic remains in two 
cbapeu m San cna P e ^ 8 °f ^ e Baptistery of San Giovanni in Late ra no, 
Giovanni in at Rome. They belong to the latter part of the fifth 
Laterano. century. While the opinion that they were part of 

the palace of Constantine has been questioned, they nevertheless 
bear the peculiar character of naturalism which associates them in 
the same class with Santa Constantiaof Rome, and St. George of Thes- 
change in the salonica. But this richness of decoration soon passed 
subjects of mo- awav# Th e later mosaics are executed with a very differ- 
churches. ent feeling. A more sober, didactic purpose seems to 

control the artists. Dr. Woltmann says : " This decorative style, 
with its playful symbolism, did not in the long run suit the serious- 
ness of the Christian spirit. When St. Nilus (A. D. 450) was con- 
sulted about the decoration of a church he rejected, as childish and 
unworthy, the intended design of plants, birds, animals, and a num- 
ber of crosses, and desired the interior to be adorned with pictures 
from the Old and New Testaments, with the same motive that 
Gregory II. expressed afterward in the following words : ' Painting 
is employed in churches for this reason, that those who are ignorant 
of the Scriptures may at least see on the walls what they are unable 
to read in the books.' From this time, accordingly, church pictures 
become no longer purely decorative ; they serve for edification, for 
instruction, for devotion. With this object Christian art makes the 
great step from mere symbolic suggestion to real representation. "• 
Santa Puden- This statement finds happy illustration in the remark- 
ziana. a ble mosaic of Santa Pudenziana, on the Esquiline, in 

Rome. The work also shows the necessity of careful discrimination 

1 E. Muntz: Notes sur les Mosaiqnt* chritiennes de Vltalie, in the Revue Archeoiogique, 
1875 and 1878, attempts to show that this cupola displays a composition entirely 
pagan in character. He claims that it represents a triumph of Bacchna, which is in- 
dicated by the accompanying satyrs, bnchantes, tigers, etc. Possibly this may fur. 
nish a ground for the opinion that this church was originally a temple of Bacchus, as 
advocated by Oiampini (v. De aacris otdificiis), and by other more recent arcluBologista. 

• History of Painting, vol. i f p. 167. 
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between originals and restorations. Labarte 1 believes that the 
apostles and female figures are from the close of the fourth century, 
but that the Christ, the symbols of the evangelists, and some other 
portions are of later origin. 8 Garrucci, Woltmann, and others refer 
this mosaic to Pope Siricius, who built the church in 390 A. D. It 
certainly marks a transition from the decorative style to the historic 
and didactic. In the center is a colossal figure of a bearded and nim- 
bused Christ, seated in a richly jeweled chair and clad 
in flowing robes. He extends his right hand in the 
manner of blessing, while in his left is an open book. On his right 
and left are arranged the apostles, Peter and Paul being next to the 
Saviour. On the heads of the latter, female figures of great dignity, 
supposed to represent the Jewish and the Gentile Churches,* place 
wreaths of triumph. Behind the Christ is a richly jeweled cross, stand- 
ing on a mountain apart by itself. Rising in the distance are archi-. 
tectural structures representing the two sacred cities, Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, while above in the clouds float the symbols of the Evan- 
gelists. The whole work is of a most serious, yet artistic, character. 
The transition from the style of Santa Constantia to that of 
Santa Pudenziana is most remarkable. That within a half century 
there should be presented so great a contrast in interior Transition t n 
church decoration certainly suggests some exceptional style, and the 
cause. The classic character of nearly every part of cause * 
this mosaic differs much from the art of the age of Constantine 
and of his immediate successors. Moreover the seriousness of 
the religious teaching embodied in it is noteworthy. The Christ 
seems to stand midway between the youthful and, for the most 
part, impersonal Christ of the catacombs and that severer and 
more gloomy type which is prominent in the later frescos and 
mosaics. Probably the art historians are correct in attributing this 
result mainly to the impulse given to art studies by the legal enact- 
ments of the emperors. The demand of the now established religion 
for churches not only of greater dimensions but also of increased 
magnificence was in itself a stimulus to art activity. There is 
also discovered in some of the mosaics of this period a tendency 

1 Arts industries, vol. ii, pp. 338-342, nnd 454. plate lvii. v. also Yitet: l&tudes 
sur VHistoire de VArt, Paris, 1864, vol. i, pp. 18-39. 

•Crowe and Cnvacarelle : History of Painting in Haly t London, 1864, vol. i, pp. 
12, 13, recognise numerous restorations in tlie*e figures. 

* Garruoci : Istoria, etc. WoltmHiin nnd Woermann: History of Painting, vol. i, 
p. 167. • Others see in these the representations of the sisters SS. Pudentiuna and 
Presedea. v. Gerspach : La Mosaique, p. 140 ; also Barbet de Jouy : Lett Mosaiquts 
ckritiennes, p. 49. 
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to return to classic models, and to subject the artist to the rules of 

the ancient school. 1 

The mosaics of Santa Sabina at Rome belong to the fifth century. 

They consist of two female figures, one marked "Ecdesia 
Santa Sabina. J . . . „ . , & , ' 

ex ctrcumciaione" or the church of the circumcision ; 

the other " Eccleaia ex gentibus" or the church of the Gentiles ; also 

of an inscription of seven verses, which gives the occasion of the 

origin of the mosaic, and contains a highly eulogistic notice of the 

artist. 8 The type of these is entirely Roman. 

The few remnants of the mosaics of San Paolo fuori le mura, on 
st. Paul beyond the Via Ostia, must also be referred to this century, 
the walls. The destruction of this interesting church by fire, in 

1823, removed some of the most valuable Christian monuments. of 
the fifth century which had anywhere survived. The few original 
-mosaics upon the triumphal arch were prepared by the order of 
Galla Placidia, daughter of Theodosius.* 

The completest series of mosaics at Rome, dating from the fifth 
Santa Maria century, is in Santa Maria Maggiore, called also the 
Magfftoro. Liberian Basilica. Their exceptionally artistic character 
has frequently been noted by critics. They seem to be entirely 
isolated from works before and after the period. The suggestion 
has been made that the artists formed these mosaics after the 
fashion of the classical bassreliefs, especially those of the columns 
of Trajan and of the Antonines, while their predecessors had 
taken the frescos of the baths as their models, and their succes- 
sors were influenced by Greece or Byzantium. 4 The arch of the 
tribune, divided into three zones, is decorated with 
New Testament scenes. In the first are the Annun- 
ciation and the Presentation in the temple ; in the second the 
Adoration of the Magi, and the Dispute of Jesus with the doctors 

1 "Laws were enacted by Constantine (A. D. 334 and 337) to promote the training 
of architects, and to grant them specific exemptions, as well as to painters, sculptors, 
and workers in mosaic. In A. D. 375 the em|x?rors Valentinian, Yalens, and 
Gratian promulgated an edict granting imporiHiit privileges to professors of paint- 
ing." Woltmann and Woermann : History of Painting, vol. i, p. 169. 

9 C. J. Hemans claims that of the whole mosaic com nosi Lion in Santa Sabina only 
these two figures, representing tho Jewish and Cnristian covenants, are original. 
v. Academy , 1874, p. 415. 

* Barbet de Jouy: Les Mbsatques cfiretiennes, etc., pp. 18, 19. Forster: Unter 
Italien, p. 276. Gerspach: Im Mosaique, pp. 47, 48. 

4 1/. Edmund Venables: Article "Mosaics" in the Dictioruiry of Clvristian An- 
tiquities, vol. ii, p. 1327. Also Lord Lindsay : History of Christian Art, 2d edition, 
London, 1885, vol. i, p. 264; Vitet: hades sur rHistoire de VArt, Paris, 1864, 
vol i, p. 241. 
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in the temple. In the first division of the third zone are found the 
Massacre of the Infants and all the accompanying circumstances and 
persons — as Herod, his guards who execute his orders, and a group 
of females who shield their little children in their arms. The second 
division is occupied by the cities of Bethlehem and Jerusalem, made 
sacred by the birth and death of the Saviour. The mosaics which 
are arranged on the entablatures on either side of the main nave are 
given to the illustration of Old Testament history. By destruction 
and replacement, the original forty-two distinct pictures of the 
series have been reduced to twenty-seven. The first series begins 
in the upper left hand portion with the interview of Abraham with 
Melchizedec, and terminates with the history of Isaac and Jacob. 
On the right hand the series begins with the finding of Moses, and 
ends with the battle of Beth-horon. The treatment of the mosaics 
in the nave is far superior to that on the triumphal 
arch. Much animation and spirit characterize some of 
the figures. The presence of a classical freedom and excellence 
is manifest in many of the forms. Yet the strong biblical char- 
acter of these mosaics indicates the introduction of a didactic 
principle into the decoration of the churches, in harmony with the 
teaching of the more influential Christian fathers. 1 

Some of the most interesting mosaics of Ravenna must also be 
referred to this century. In no other city can this art Mosaics of Ba- 
be so consecutively studied in the monuments. They ve«ma. 
are well-preserved, and have suffered fewer changes from restora- 
tion. Moreover, they seem to have been arranged as an integral 
part of the architectural plan, rather than to serve the purposes of 
mere decoration. Nearly all of them, too, were constructed upon 
classical principles, free from that Byzantine influence which a 
little later so effectually repressed the naturalness of art ex- 
pression. 

The earliest mosaics of Ravenna 1 are preserved in the baptistery 

1 For a description see Bunsen: Basiliken Roms, Bd. iii, Th. 2, pp. 262, etc. For 
good views see Bunsen : plates ix, x ; and Garrucci : Istoria, etc., plates ccxi-ccxxii. 
For art estimates see Vitet: Histoire de Fart, vol. i, pp. 241-243; Lord Lindsay: 
Hist of Christ. Art, vol. i, p. 265. For a very full description of this church v. 
Valentini : Lapatriacalc basilica Liberiana. This is one of four treatises on the four 
great basilicas of Rome, prepared and published under the auspices of the Roman 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

* For the mosaics of Ravenna among others see London Times, Sept. 25, and Dec. 
30, 1876. Qerspach: La Mosa'ique. Richter: Die Mosaiken Ravennas, Wien, 18*78. 
Qunst: Die alt christlichen Bauwerke von Ravenna, Berlin, 1842. Woltmann and 
Woermann : Hint, of Painting, vol. i. Texicr and Pullan : Les 6glises Byzantines, 
Labarte : Histoire des arts industries, etc, voL iv. 
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of the church formerly called Ecclesia Ursiana, now San Giovanni 
San Giovanni in m fonte; they date from A. D. 430. The building 
fonte. ig octagonal, surmounted by a cupola. The span- 

drels of the lower tier of arches are enriched with eight noble 
figures of prophets upon a background of gold, and decorated with 
acanthus leaves and scroll work. The cupola is divided into 
two zones, the lower of which is ornamented with colonnaded 
churches, throned crosses, altars, chairs, tombs ; the upper con- 
tains the twelve apostles, who circle round the crowning scene, 
Tneapoatiea tne ^ a P^ 8m °f Christ by John in Jordan. The ac- 
and the baptism tion of the apostles, as they advance with jeweled 
of cnrist. crowns toward the figure of Christ, is spirited and in 

the style of the best classical work. The Baptist, a strong, half 
nude figure, pours water from a shell upon the head of the Saviour, 
who stands in the stream, while the descent of the Spirit in the 
shape of a dove ratifies the sacrament. The one incongruous ele- 
ment is the representation of the Jordan by a river-god, in true 
mythological style. This is a further illustration of the religious 
syncretism which was so widely prevalent. 

Equally interesting, and even richer in mosaics, is the mauso- 
Mausoieum of leum of Galla Placidia, built in A. D. 440. It is a 
Gaiia Placidia. church in the form of a Latin cross, and is now known 
as SS. Nazario e Celso. It is impossible by mere description to 
give an adequate idea of the magnificence of this church. Nearly 
the entire interior, both walls and ceiling, is covered with mosaics 
of exceeding richness and high artistic excellence. They can be 
classified under neither the earlier nor later school, but have been 
justly regarded as representing a transition from the style of the 
earlier catacombs to that of genuine Byzantine art. Amid the 
multitude of interesting objects two figures especially arrest atten- 
tion and challenge careful study. The first is in the chief lunette 
opposite to the entrance. It is that of a man of earnest 
mien striding rapidly along, his robe flying in the wind, 
bearing a cross upon his shoulder and an open book in his right 
hand. Before him is a burning grate; behind, a closet, where rolls 
supposed to represent the gospels are seen. The old reference of 
this to Christ now finds few defenders, since it is essentially differ- 
ent from all other delineations of our Lord known to art. The refer- 
ence of it to St. Laurence and his martyrdom seems to be the most 
reasonable interpretation of the scene. 1 The second notable figure 

'Woltmann and Woermann: Op. crt., vol. i, p. 174. Wimbles: Article "Mo- 
saics " in Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Centra, Gerspach : La Mbsaiqtte, p. 50, 
who regards it a picture of Christ Also Quast: Op. ciL, pp. 14, 15. 
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of this church is that of the Good Shepherd, found in the arch 
over the entrance. He sits in the midst of a somewhat TbeGoodSoep- 
rugged landscape, clad in a golden tunic and purple ncrd - 
mantle, holding in one hand a shepherd's staff which terminates 
in a cross, while the other is stretched across the breast to caress 
a lamb. The face is that of a young and beardless man, the hair is 
long and flowing, and the head encircled with the nimbus. The 
general mien is dignified, and the figure seems to express the per- 
sonality, as well as to symbolize the office, of the Redeemer. The 
animals and plants are of inferior style, indicating little sympathy 
with a purely naturalistic treatment. 1 The mosaics of this church 
are exceedingly important in revealing the art tendencies and the 
character of the religious and dogmatic thought of the fifth cen- 
tury. 

Some instructive mosaics are still preserved in the churches of 
San Lorenzo and San Ambrogio in Milan. The Christ OUier mogalcg 
in the chapel' of San Aquilino (San Lorenzo) is of of the fifth cen- 
youthful appearance, beardless, and in some features tury * 
suggests the type found in the earlier catacombs. There is an 
almost entire absence of Byzantine influence. The figures of Christ 
and the apostles are varied in expression and attitude, and the 
landscape is treated with unusual naturalness. The A. Q. in the 
cruciform nimbus encircling the head of Christ leaves no doubt 
respecting the personage here represented. 

The mosaics in the chapel of San Victor (San Ambrogio) are 
of a high order of merit. They have by some archaeologists 
been assigned to the fifth century.* The treatment of the wreath 
encircling the head of San Victor is skilful, and the balancing of 
the parts by the figures of the evangelists is artistic and pleasing. 

The beautiful chapel of the archbishop's palace in Ravenna, 
which still survives, has usually been ascribed to Bishop Peter Chry- 
sologus. This view would regard it as a work of about the middle 
of the fifth century. 8 The interior arrangement is quite similar to 
that of SS. Nazario e Celso of the same period (v. Fig. 120). 

1 Compare the representation of vine ornamentation in the dome-vaulting of this 
church. Fig. 41, with the frescos of Santa Domitilla, Figs. 1 and 2. 

* The chronology of these mosaics has been a matter on which archaeologists and 
historians of art have widely differed. Here, as in so many other cases, may not the 
failure to discriminate with sufficient care between the original parts and the res- 
torations be one reason of this wide divergence of opinion ? It is certainly very 
difficult to refer the entire work of these mosaics to the fifth century. Some 
portions point rather to the eight or ninth century. 

* Schnaase: Op. cit., Bd. Hi, s. 206. 
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Under the dome of this chapel are mosaic medallions of Christ and 
six of the apostles, three on either side, and in the side arches on 
either side are like medallions of six male and six female saints. 
Fig. 42 represents the mosaic of Christ. The jeweled corona in 




Fig. 42.— Mosaic of Chriit in the archbishop's palace, Ravenna. Fifth or sixth century. 



the form of a Greek cross, the treatment of the hair, and the 
general facial expression are quite unique. Vigorous young man- 
hood is here expressed, yet the cast of countenance is somewhat 
sedate; the drawing is accurate, the coloring appropriate. A some- 
what striking red tints the cheeks, while a brilliant white sets off 
the eyes and higher lights. As a whole this mosaic scarcely con- 
forms to any of the known types of Christ. 1 

After the destructive invasions and the political disruptions of 
Mosaics of the tne fifth century, art activity at Rome experienced a 
sixth century, very considerable revival. More clearly than ever 
before the power of the Church in preserving the elements of civi- 
lization in the midst of threatened barbarism is seen. Of the mo- 
saics of the sixth century we can refer only to some of the more 
important. Well preserved examples are found in Rome, Ravenna, 
Parenzo in Istria, and Constantinople. 

ss. cosmas and The most important mosaic monuments of this cen- 
Damian. tury at Rome are preserved in the Church of SS. Cosmas 

e Damiano, which was built by Felix VI., A. D. 526-530 ; they are 

1 Schnaaae : I. c 
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in the apse and triumphal arch. These represent three distinct 
scenes or conceptions. On the triumphal arch the apocalyptic vision 
of the Lamb amidst the seven churches is pictured. A lamb, sur- 
mounted by a cross, rests upon a jeweled altar, on either side of 
which are the golden candlesticks. Beyond these, right and left, 
are two angels, while still further toward each extreme are symbols 
of the Evangelists. The most elaborate and imposing work is in the 
apse (Fig. 43). The central figure here is Christ, who is 
represented as floating on fleecy clouds. He extends the 
right hand in benediction, while in the left he holds a roll — the sym- 
bol of authoritative teaching. The head is nimbused, the, face 
bearded, the drapery rich and flowing, and the mien severely majestic. 
On the right (spectator's) of the main figure is Peter leading forward 
St. Cosmas, who bears a crown indicative of martyrdom ; beyond 
is St. Theodore. On the left Paul in like manner is leading St. 
Damian, who also bears a martyr crown, while beyond is Felix, the 
founder of the Church. The extremities are occupied by palm trees, 
on one of which is perched the phoenix, symbol of immortality. In 
a narrow zone below, the third scene is depicted. A The lower 
nimbused lamb stands upon a hill or mountain, from zone - 
whose base flow four rivers marked by their names. 1 On either 
hand, pressing toward the central figure, are six lambs, representing 
the twelve apostles, while on the extremes the sacred cities Jerusa- 
lem and Bethlehem appear. The entire mosaic, in each of its three 
scenes, is full of naturalness and life, and is a remarkable example 
of the recuperative art power of the Church. 

A class of mosaics of exceeding richness and value in Ravenna 
and Constantinople must be referred to the sixth century. The 
reign of Justinian was powerful in its influence on Church and State. 
The convenient codification of the civil law was only a single illus- 
tration of the painstaking care of this ruler for the varied interests of 
the empire. Among the best preserved and most instructive mosaics 
of the sixth century are those of the Church of San Apoliinare Nuovo, 
in Ravenna.* The friezes on either side of the nave are occupied by 
triumphal processions of holy men and women. On the south side 
martyrs and confessors, chiefly of the Ravenna church, clad in white 
garments, press toward the tribune to present their crowns to Christ, 
who is enthroned, and attended by four angels. The figure of 

1 These are not shown in the cut. 

* v. d'Agincourt: Architecture, p. xvii, 17-22, who gives ground plan, section, and 
a few details of this church. Quast : Die alt-chrisUiche Bauwerke von Ravenna, 
ss. 19, 20, Taf. vii. Garrucci : Storia deW art cribL, iv, Tav. ccxlii-cclil Richter: 
Die Mosaiken von Ravenna, 1878, s. 69. 
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Christ (a partial restoration) is most imposing (v. Fig. 44). The 
expression is dignified, the face bearded, the hair long and flowing, 
the head encircled with the cruciform nimbus, and the right hand in- 
dicative of the teaching office. On the opposite or north frieze is a, 
similar procession of holy women clad in rich attire, bearing crowns, 
passing from the city 
of Classe to join the 
Magi who reverently 
offer their gifts to the 
Holy Child sitting 
upon the lap of Mary, 
also enthroned and at- 
tended by four angels 
bearing sceptres in their 
hands. Both mother and 
child extend the hand in 
invitation and blessing. 

From Fig. 97, which 
represents a portion of 
the north frieze, it will 
be seen that these pro- 
cessions are full of 
spirit and naturalness. 
This cut will also help 

US to understand the ar- pjg. 44.— Mosaic of Chrtet in San Apollinare Nuovo, Rn- 
rangement of the rich ™nna. sixth century 

mosaics between the windows, and in the cornice above, also the 
medallions in the spandrels of the arches. The peculiar relations of 
Mother and Child in this mosaic, especially their like attitude in 
the act of blessing, would suggest that the cultus of Mary, which 
soon afterward exalted the Mother above the Son, had already 
made considerable progress. 1 

Interesting mosaics are also found in other churches of Ravenna, 
as Santa Maria in Cosmedin, San Vitale (the arrangement of whose 
mosaics can be seen from Figs. 107, 109), and San Apollinare in 
Classe (v. Fig. 99). 

In extent and richness the mosaics of St. Sophia were entirely 
worthy of the grandest church of the Byzantine Empire. The mag- 
nificent pavements and dados of richly variegated marble found 
their counterpart in the brilliancy and perfection of the mosaics 
upon the vast and varied expanses of ceiling and dome. The his- 

1 Quast: Die alt-christlichen Bauutrke von fiavtnna, 8. 20, ulso Taf. vii, Figw 
urea 3, 5. 
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toric value of these monuments is somewhat lessened by the uncer- 
tainty of their age. 1 The repeated attempts of the iconoclastic 
Mussulman to obliterate the mosaics by removing the tesserce, 
and by covering the whole with coats of whitewash, greatly 
marred their original incomparable beauty. The repairs of this 
church, under the direction of the Italian architect Fossati, gave 
opportunity for careful drawings of the parts which have survived. 2 
These mosaics differ from those of Galla Placidia of Ravenna, Santa 
Pudenziana of Rome, and others, in that there is little attempt at 
pictorial effect or perspective. They are for the most part isolated 
figures of prophets or saints, generally of great dignity, with the 
attendant ornamentation of vines, borders, flowers, etc. The fixed- 
ness of type which later characterized nearly all the pictorial art of 
the East is not prominent in these mosaics of St. Sophia. The 
adornments of the panels, of the spandrels of the arches, etc., are 
free and cheerful. In the sections of the vast dome the outlines of 
four colossal figures of seraphs with overshadowing wings are still 
seen.* They have a vigor and freshness of treatment indicative of 
an age of considerable artistic freedom. Also the mosaics of the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, exhibit much 
skill in the origination of independent forms and expression, while 
their variety of attitude argues wholesome exemption of the 
artist from the rigid ecclesiastical art canons which later became 
imperative. 

The immense mosaic picture (v. Fig. 45) of Christ, with the 
prostrate emperor and the medallion busts of Mary and an angel 
(St. Michael ?), is believed to be of later origin. This is shown by 
the style and accessories of the composition. Christ, seated on a 
magnificent throne, raises his right hand in the attitude of blessing 
or teaching, while the left supports the open book. His head is 
surrounded by the nimbus, the face is bearded, the whole mien im- 
pressive. Before him, in the attitude of servile prostration, is 
the emperor, 4 clad in most gorgeous attire, with nimbused head and 

1 Woltmann and Woermann : History of Painting, vol. i, pp. 2:*3, refer these 
mosaics to the reign of Basil the Macedonian, in the latter part of the ninth century. 
Evidently they are of various dates, but some bear evidence of an earlier origin than 
those authorities suppose. 

* Fossati : Aya Sofia, Constantinople, as recently restored by order of H. M. the 
Sultan, Abdul Mejid. London, 1852. Salzenberg: Alt-ehrisUiche Baudenkmale von 
Constantinople, with magnificent plates. 

1 See Fig. 116, a section of St Sophia, where two of these are shown. 

4 Opinions relative to the sovereign here represented are various. Some (Wolt- 
mann and Woermann and others) have seen in it Basil I., who restored the western 
apse of the church into which this entrance leads ; others (Venables, et aL) call it 
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jeweled crown. Oriental taste is prominent, and art decadence 
is here painfully manifest. The subjection of the temporal to the 
spiritual power is plainly taught by this mosaic ; the supremacy 
of the " Divine Wisdom," to whom the gorgeous temple was dedi- 
cated, is most conspicuous. The other mosaics of this church, many 




Fig. 4 5.- -Mosaic of Christ from St. Sophia, Constantinople. 



of which are of exquisite workmanship but of varied artistic merit, 
cannot here be described. Each has a valuable lesson for the his- 
torian of art and for the student of the history of the Greek 
Church. 

Nearly contemporaneous with St. Sophia at Constantinople is St. 
Sophia of Thessalonica. An immense expanse of mosaics, said to 
cover nearly six hundred square yards, represents the ascension. 
The parts in the center of the dome have suffered much. This was 
occupied by the ascending Christ, attended by angels. The other 
prominent personages were the Virgin and the apostles, wrought 
out in colossal figures more than twelve feet high. Texier and 
Pullan 1 are of the opinion that these mosaics were produced before 
the influence of ecclesiastical art traditions had checked the freedom 
of the Eastern artisans. They notice the survival of creative and 
technic power in the variety of posture and of the facial expression 
in the figures. Instead of the stiff uniformity of a later period, 
the Virgin and the two angels (one on either side), who address the 
apostles, have each decided personal characteristics. The treatment 
is vigorous, and the handling of the colors in the drapery, etc., is 

Constantino Pojronatus; while still others (Qerspach, et al.) call it Justinian. The 
peneral stylo of this figure in expression and dres3 is so different from well known 
pictures of Justin inn elsewhere preserved that it is very difficult to believe that it 
is intended for this emperor. 

1 6ylisc8 Byzantines, plates xl, xli, pp. 142-144. 
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free and pleasing. Instead of the fixed attitude of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, each one of the apostles has an individuality ; some 
look upward into heaven, others with downcast face are in prayerful 
meditation, while others raise the hands in expression of surprise. 1 

Considerable mosaic work is also found in the apse of St. Cath- 
arine's on Mount Sinai. The subjects have been variously described 
by travellers. The transfiguration, with figures of Christ, Moses, 
and Elias, is the central scene. The accompanying figures of 
prophets, apostles, and saints, medallion busts of Justinian and 
Theodora, and the oft-repeated scenes of Moses at the burning bush 
and the receiving of the tables of the law, contain little that is 
peculiar. 9 

1 There seems to be a very intimate connection between this church and St 
Sophia at Constantinople. 

* No thorough sttidy of these has yet been made by competent specialists. The 
want of trustworthy photographs or plates loaves the chronology and technical exe- 
cution, as well as the archaeological value, of fiese mosaics uudeterraiued. Many val- 
uable articles upon Christian mosaics have appeared from time to time in the 
European reviews. Attempts have been made to supply the lack of monuments by 
the literary references to many now lost mosaic*. Among the most skilful and suc- 
cessful of these workers must be reckoned Eugene Miiutz of Paris, and Professor 
Frothingham of Princeton University. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. 

We have before (Book i, chap, ii) traced the effect of the Jewish 
law and of the Semitic imagination upon the cultivation of the arts 
of form ; also the influence of these factors in the development of 
the Christian art of the first two centuries. 

The avoidance of the seductive power of beauty, as embodied in 
the matchless creations of the heathen artists, and of art in its asso- 
ciations with a corrupting polytheism, was most manifest with 

respect to sculpture. 1 As before noticed, the pictures „ . _ 

- f „ . r -.., , -. , \ . Seasons of the 

of Christ were more readily tolerated than his presenta- seeming nostii- 

tion in free statuary. This was probably due to the Ityt0 art - 
fact that sculpture is the most materializing of all the fine arts. It 
was most employed in connection with the pagan cultus, and was 
therefore most threatening to the purity of a monotheistic faith. 

There was no agreement in the traditions of the early Church re- 
specting Christ's physical characteristics and appear- BflMOns of de _ 
ance. Moreover, when the • Christian Church was in cadence of 
circumstances favorable to the cultivation of the fine 8CUl P tlire - 
arts, sculpture, which had formerly been almost the foremost art 
among the Greeks, had fallen into a condition of sad decadence, 8 
and painting had assumed the chief prominence. Hence few, if 
any, works of Christian sculpture of an earlier date than the last 
of the third or the beginning of the fourth century have been pre- 
served to our day. Indeed, the number of free statues Noprotraitures 
of early Christian origin is exceptionally small, of Christ. 
Scarcely a half dozen of Christ have survived from the first five 

1 We have already said that this seeming hostility of some of the Christian fathers 
to the patronage and production of works of art was not due to a lack of Aesthetic 
feeling, but it arose from fear of the contaminating influence of heathen worship. 
The same teudency is noticed from time to time in the history of the Church. The 
denunciations of the revived heathenism in the Italian painting at the close of the 
fifteenth century, by Savonarola, produced a marked revolution in the style of some 
of the great painters of tire period. A like result is noticed in the attempts of 
Zwinglius, Calvin, and others in removing statues from the churches, v. Lecky : 
Hint, of Rationalism, vol. i, pp. 259, 260 ; and Grueneisen : De Protestantismo artibus 
Hand inftsto. 

* Labarte: ffistoire des arts industrials, torn, i, p. 12. 
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centuries. While Eusebius 1 testifies to having seen at Csesarea 
Philippi a statue of Christ extending his hand toward the woman 
having an issue of blood, to cure her, and Philostorgius* speaks 
of its being destroyed under Julian, it is generally agreed that 
the traditions respecting the early portraitures of Christ, pictorial 
or plastic, have very slender support. The free statues which 
remain are manifestly not designed for portraitures, but are of a 
symbolic character. In all alike Christ is represented as the Good 
Shepherd " who careth for the sheep." The dress is that of the 
shepherd of the period, the ordinary tunic; the feet are either 
naked or sandaled, while the implements of the shepherd's vocation, 
the purse and the staff, are sometimes present. 

Figs. 46 and 48 are representations of the finest and best preserved 

of these free statuettes. It is now 
in the Lateran Museum at Rome. 
It has been restored in parts. The 
spirit and naturalness of The Good 
the work are exceptionally Shepherd in 
fine, and readily suggest "™ statuary, 
a classic sympathy and origin. 

A second example is given in Fig. 47. 
The original is also in the Lateran 
Museum. The execution is rude, and 
the gener&l tone of the work is far in- 
ferior to that represented by Fig. 46. 
The general spirit of the biblical 
symbol is, however, fully preserved. 
Instead of the shepherd's purse, as in 
Fig. 46, here is the shepherd's staff or 
crook. 8 

There are two other statuettes, one 
preserved in the church museum of the 
College of Rome, the other in the 
basilica San Clemen te, which differ little in general art character from 
the last, and are in close affiliation w r ith it in subject and spirit. Hub- 




Fig. 46.- Statuette of the Good Shep- 
herd. Lateran Museum. 



1 Mit. Eccles., vii, 18. 

* Hist Ecclcs., vii, 2. 

3 These and all other autotypes used in this chapter are taken by permission from 
the excellent work of Th. Roller: Les Cata'onibcs de Rorrw. We have preferred 
these impressions from photographs to elaborate erurravinjrs, since they give to the 
lay reader a juster idea of the orig'nal objects. With great generosity, M. Rolbr, 
in a letter full of the true spirit of the Christian scholar, placed all his plates at the 
disposal of the author of this hand-book. 
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ner 1 has described a small statue of the Good Shepherd found in 
Seville, Spain. The figure of the lamb is wanting. The origin and 
chronology are uncertain, although 
he inclines to place it near the close 
of the fourth century. 

The general artistic treatment of 
these statues closely conforms to the 
contemporary heathen art ; never- 
theless, in all alike the subject is 
distinctively Christian : the office 
work of the Good Shepherd in bring- 
ing back to the fold the lost sheep. 2 
The difference between these and 
the statues of the ram-bearing Mer- 
cury, Hermes-Kriophoros, is man- 
Different of ife8t - Invariably a full 
the Good sbep- drapery is found in the 
ram-bear in* statues of the Good Shep- 
Mercury. herd, while the pagan 

Kriophori have complete or partial 
nudity as a characteristic feature. 8 
This is well illustrated by comparing Figs. 48 and 49. 

Another work, claimed by some able writers to be of Christian 
origin, is the celebrated bronze statue of St. Peter, now Tne Dronaa 
found in the middle nave of St. Peter's, Rome. Opin- statue of at 
ions repecting its origin, chronology, and motive have Peter * 
been various and sometimes contradictory. The statue is certainly 
very imposing, and, if genuine, must be regarded as by far the most 
important plastic work of the early Christian centuries. The 
apostle is represented seated in a chair of Roman style, uplifting 
the right hand in the attitude of teaching. The head is firmly set ; 
the hair is thick and curled, and is of the type traditionally 
ascribed to Peter, which is met upon early sarcophagi and in fres- 
cos from the catacombs. The folds of the drapery are not unworthy 
the best classic period, while the general pose is equal to that of the 




Fig. 47.- Good Shepherd with crook or 
staff. Lateran Museum. 



1 Die antiken Bildwerke von Madrid, Berlin, 18G2, s. 324. 

* v. Th. Roller : Les Catacombes de Rome, vol. i, p. 265, where the extreme view of 
Raoul-Rochette respecting the absolute lack of originality of Christian art is 
vigorously treated. 

* Chanot: In the Gazette Ardieobtgique, 1878, pp. 17, et seq., and pp. 100, et seq. 
We have elsewhere more fully examined these differences, Book i, chap. Hi. v. also 
Vcyries: Let Figures Oriophores dans Fart gree, rati Greco-romain et Fart ehrilien, 
Paris, 1884, pp. 61-81, especially pp. 80, 81. 
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more celebrated works of the fourth century. Every part of the 
statue indicates a careful adherence to some antique model, and 
therefore evinces little originality of treatment. 1 The key in the 
left hand is an addition of a later period, probably of the sixteenth 
century. 





FiR. 48. — The Good Shepherd. 
To compare with Hermes-Kriophoros, 
Fig. 48. 



Fiff. 49. — Herraes-Krioph )ros 
from Wilton House. To compare 
with Fig 47. 



Another work in free sculpture is the statue of St. Hippolytus, 
now preserved in the Lateran Museum, Fig. 50. It was discovered 
in 1551. Only the lower part of the figure and the chair are orig- 
inal, the other parts being modern restorations. In its statue of st. 
present restored form it represents St. Hippolytus seated Hippolytus. 
on a cathedra, clad in the garb usual to the ancient philosophers, 

1 Luebke: History of Sadi>ture, vol. i, p. 337. It is for this and other reasons that 
the Christian origin and subject of the statue have been stoutly denied. " 
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holding in his left hand a book upon which rests the right elbow. 
The Canon Paschalis* or table for calculating Easter, which he is 




Fig. 60.— Restored statue of Hlppolytus. 



said to have invented, is engraved in Greek characters on one side 
of the chair ; on the other is a partial list of his writings. The re- 
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stored statue is a work of great dignity and excellence. As in the 
case of the statue of St. Peter, there has been much controversy 
respecting its Christian origin. There seems to be sufficient 
its Christian reason > however, for believing that it cannot be of a 
origin ques- later date than the sixth century, while, from artistic 
tioned. considerations, some able archaeologists are led to place 

it in the last quarter of the third, or the beginning of the fourth 
century. We have not space to enter into the examination of these 
arguments. 1 

The general type of Christ found in Christian sculpture is rather 
that of the early Christian frescos, and seems to conform more closely 
to the pagan conception of deity, that is, that divinity must be rep- 
Type of Christ re8en ted under the form of a beautiful and vigorous 
1 n christian manhood. The historic scenes are usually realistic. The 
sculpture. lessons are for the most part easily understood ; mystery 

and an esoteric exclusi veness are seldom suggested. Sometimes a pur- 
pose to depict scenes in the order of their historic development, or of 
their dogmatic connection, is apparent ; at other times the principle 
of artistic grouping or balancing seems dominant. Into some of 
the most noted sarcophagi an architectural principle is introduced, 
The principles whereby the surface is divided into sections by means 
recoguteed in Q f pjn arg w hieli support an ornamental entablature, 
sculpture. Upon these surfaces are found inscriptions or figures in 

relief. Sometimes the space is divide 1 into zones, in each of which 
a progressive history or a rich symbolism may be found. 

The timid caution which influenced the Christian fathers to in- 
dulge but sparingly in the use of free statuary was not cherished 
respecting these works in relief. From the first part of the fourth 
century the sculptures on burial monuments are numerous. In 
The Christian general style they adhere quite closely to the contem- 
sarcopnagi porary pagan art. In the distribution of motives, in the 
have little ar- j 1 i • c . . ^ i • i i 

tistic original- P ose and balancing of parts to make a harmonious whole, 

iiy- and in the character of their technique, the Christian 

•sarcophagi can claim little originality. The marked difference is in 
But embody tne changed cycle of the embodied thought. In this 
new thought, respect they are in striking contrast with similar pagan 
monuments. Nevertheless the subjects sculptured on these sarcoph- 

1 Among many aee B»:chor: Tn Migrie'* edition of the works of St. Hippolvtn*. 
Engravings, giving bot ; i s'de views of the sfcitue und the text of the Canon Paschalis 
are there given, and Bncher examines tlie content of the Canon itself. lumpen : 
Hipjwlyfwiundxeinc.Zr.il., lie Abth., ss. 163. 1GI. Xorihcote and Brownlnw : Roma 
Sotterranea, 2d ed., vol. ii, pp. 262-265. Appeli: Si muments of Early Christian Art 
p. 5. 
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agi are very like those of the frescos and mosaics. Here, too, is found 
a rich symbolism ; here are seen the suggestive biblical type and 
antitype, as well as the instructive Scripture history. There is hardly 
a scene that has not already been met in the discussion of Christian 
painting. The creation of our first parents, the temptation by the 
serpent, the sacrifice of Isaac, Moses in the presence of the burning 
bush, or striking water from the rock, the history of Jonah, the 
three Hebrew worthies in the burning furnace, Daniel in the lion's 
den, and sometimes the translation of Elijah, are the The subjects 
chief subjects from the Old Testament history ; while trea ted. 
the various benevolent works of Christ, the first miracle in Cana of 
Galilee, the multiplication of the loaves, the healing of the par- 
alytic, the opening of the eyes of the blind, the cure of the woman 
with the issue of blood, and the raising of Lazarus are the favorite 
scenes from the New Testament. Incidents in the life of Christ, 
the nativity, the teaching of the disciples, the arrest, the trial, the 
denial by Peter, the handwashing by Pilate, the resurrection, and 
probably' the ascension are also found sculptured on these burial 
monuments. Representations of the crucifixion are for Few scenes of 
the most part avoided during the first four and a half suffering, 
centuries;* also the other scenes of special suffering in the life of our 
Lord. The scope of these sculptures, as well as their art value, can 
best be learned from a few examples. 

Fig. 51 represents one of the older Christian sarcophagi that have 
been preserved. We are immediately reminded by this of some of 
the earliest frescos of the catacombs. The joyous scene of the vint- 
age, the pastoral simplicity shown in the free association of the 
genii with the animal world, the rich luxuriance of the vine and its 
fruit, suggest a decorative rather than a symbolic principle. In the 
absence of the figures of the Good Shepherd there would The decorative 
be nothing in the scenes to show the Christian character JJned 1 * 1 u> the 
of the sarcophagus; they would be equally becoming to symbolic. 
a pagan burial monument. Indeed, in general spirit the sculpture 
well accords with that found on many works of heathen origin. Yet 
the peculiarities of the three figures bearing the sheep upon the 
shoulders, to which reference has elsewhere been made (r. p. 138, 134), 
clearly prove them to be designed for the Good Shepherd, and not 
for representations of the ram-bearing Mercury. While, therefore, it 
may not be unreasonable to regard the vintage scenes as mainly 
decorative, it is possible that to the mind of the designer or of the 

1 The interpretation of the ncenes in which some archaeologists see the ascension 
depicted is somewhat doubtful. 
•This question has been examined elsewhere, v. p. 84. 
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artizan there may have been present a reference to the symbol of 
Possible sym- the vine and its branches, and to the joys and fruition 
boiism. f those who are under the tender care and heavenly 

guidance of the Good Shepherd. The vigor and naturalness of the 

artistic treatment would 
point to an origin prior to 
the serious art decadence 
of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

The translation of Eli- 
jah (Fig. 52) is a subject 
of very infrequent occur- 
rence in early Christian 
art. We have elsewhere 

(p. 61) noticed Translation ol 

the re 8 em- El tfa&. 
blance of this to the 
heathen representations 
of the sun-god and his 
chariot. The Christian 
character of this, and of a 
somewhat similar sarcoph- 
agus given in Bosio's 
work, cannot, however, be 
doubted. A fresco of 
the same scene is likewise 
found in the catacomb of 
SS. Nereus and Achilles. 
At a somewhat later date, 
likewise, it reappears on 
some of the sarcophagi of 
Aries. The two main 
figures and their action 
are understood without 
difficulty. Plainly the as- 
cending prophet is giving 
to his succes- its sijrnifl- 
sor in office his cance - 
mantle, and therewith is 
to come a double meas- 
ure of his spirit. The 
significance of the small 
figures in the central back' 
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ground, and of the bear in the lower right hand corner, is not so man- 
ifest. Some have suggested that herein might be a reference to the 
children who mocked the prophet, and to the instrument of their fear- 
ful punishment. The other sarcophagus in Rome which sculptures 
this scene contains a plainly mythological element in the a mytnoiogic 
rorm of a river-god that personifies the Jordan. This is a element, 
majestic, half -nude figure, in a reclining posture, with rich flowing hair 




Flff. 62.— The translation of Elijah. Sarcophagus In the Lateran Museum. 

held back by a band. He rests one arm upon an urn from which 
flow the living waters, and holds in the right hand a reed, also sym- 
bolic of the river. The action in these sarcophagi is full of life, 
and the artistic quality of the work fairly good. 

Fig. 53 represents a sarcophagus from the crypt of Saint Peter's. 
The crowded condition of the objects in alto relievo causes a little 




Fiff. 68.— The history of Jonah and other scenes. From a sarcophagus in the Lateran Museum. 



obscurity, and consequent uncertainty in the interpretation. The 
main scene in the lower portion of the sarcophagus is plain; it illus- 
trates the history of Jonah. The tempest is indicated by The history of 
the full-swelling sail, and by the figure above, blowing Jonan - 
upon it from the conch-shell. The sea-monster receives the erring 
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prophet whom the crew cast overboard, and vomits him forth upon 

the land, while above Jonah is represented reclining in peace under 

the grateful shade of the gourd. On the extreme right of the upper 

zone the Good Shepherd leads forth the sheep from a house, the 

fold, the church, while at the extreme left appears the Wonder- 

And its attend- worker raising Lazarus. The center is occupied 

ant scenes. with what appears to be the scene of the smiting 

of the rock by Moses, where the people slake their thirst with 

the refreshing water. The history of Jonah frequently recurs 

on the Christian sarcophagi, 1 since the truth it foreshadowed waa 

among the most distinctive and precious of all which the apostles 

inculcated. 

A work of much artistic excellence is represented by Fig. 54. It 

was formerly in the church San Paolo fuori le mura, Rome, but is 

a notable ear- now in the Late ran Museum. The two busts in the 

cophagusof s h e H-like frame are in alto relievo, as are most other 

the Lateran J m 

Museum. figures of the sarcophagus. The artistic handling and 

execution are exceptionally vigorous. The grouping is varied and 
natural, the pose well-studied, the drapery wrought out with unusual 
care. The division of the space into two zones is often met. While 
the reference in most of the scenes is readily understood, it is not 
easy to discover any necessary relation of these ideas one to the other 
its subjects and m tne order of a series. The principle of artistic balanc- 
treatment. i n g i s manifestly observed, also the study of economy 
of space. In the upper zone on either side of the busts are noticed 
eight larger figures, while the cock, in the scene of the denial of 
Peter, is balanced by the child, in the sacrifice of Isaac. The 
hand of Moses, receiving the table of the law, is balanced by the 
outstretched arm of Abraham which is arrested by the hand break- 
ing forth from the clouds. In the lower zone, also, eight adult 
figures are on either side of the central scene, while one of the lions 
on the left is balanced by the figure of the blind receiving his sight. 
It is noticeable that here, also, the type of Christ in each of his acts — 
of raising Lazarus, of rebuking Peter, of opening the eyes of the 
blind, and of multiplying the loaves — conforms to that of the earlier 
frescos of the catacombs, and is more consonant with the pagan 
notion that divinity should be represented under forms of highest 
physical perfection. 

The frequency of the recurrence of several Scripture scenes 

1 Burgon: Letters from Rome (Letter xx), says tfiat of fifty-five sarcophagi which 
he examined twenty-throo contained the history of Jonah. Of one hundred and 
ninety-five in Rome, out bide the Lateran Museum, tweuty-eight contain this history, 
v. p. 142, note 2. 
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is quite remarkable. On fifty-five sarcophagi which Burgon 1 exam- 
Frequency of ined in the Lateran Museum, he found the smiting of the 
of^o^uo^ rock t0 occur twenty-three times ; the miracle of the 
jecta. loaves, twenty times ; the giving sight to the blind, 

nineteen times; the raising of Lazarus, sixteen times; Daniel in the 
lions' den, fourteen times ; the sacrifice of 'Isaac, eleven times. 
While these are thus frequent, the crowning with thorns occurs but 
once, and of a real crucifixion there is no trace. One hundred 
and ninety-five Christian sarcophagi at Rome, outside of the Lat- 
eran Museum, contain the history of Jonah twenty-eight times; 
Moses smiting the rock, ten times; our first parents, nine times; 
sacrifice of Isaac, eight times; the raising of Lazarus, six times; the 
multiplication of the bread, and the miracle in Cana, each six times." 
Rich architectural effects are met upon several of the best sar- 
8arcopnagus cophagi in the vaults of the Vatican and in the Chris- 
with architect- tian museum of the Lateran. One face of such sar- 
urai features. CO p na gus is represented in Fig. 55. The seven com- 
partments are formed by columns richly ornamented with the vine 
and its tendrils. The central figure is plainly Christ in the attitude 
of the teacher, in the midst of his apostles. The roll held in his left 
hand is supported by one of the disciples, while the positions of the 
hands, both of Christ and of those whom he is addressing, are indi- 
cative of conversation, rather than of the formal discourse of the 
great Teacher. The Christ is of the more youthful, vigorous, and 
pleasing type, and has in it elements which are suggestive of the 
better period of sculpture. The other figures are self-explanatory. 
On the extreme right is Christ before Pilate, who is washing his 
hands in token of his innocency of the blood of the royal Victim. 
On the extreme left is the frequently recurring scene of the sacrifice 
of Isaac, which here, more than is usual, seems to be a type of the 
great Sacrifice for the sin of the world. The curious figure beneath 
the Saviour, who is holding a veil above the head, is not easy of 
a doubtful eie- interpretation. It occurs in one or two other sarcophagi, 
ment. notably in that of Junius Bassus. Perhaps the sugges- 

tion that a mythological element is here introduced, the figure rep- 
resenting either Uranus, the heaven, or Tellus, the earth, may be 
most satisfactory.* 

1 Letters from Home, Letter xx. 

"(iroussct: £tude sur llu'stoire des satrophci'jf s chrefim.% Paris, 1885, 8vo. 

8 Schnaase: GeschicJde d. hild^vlen Kiinrte, lte A u fg., Bd. iii., a. 75. Liibke: Hist 
of Sculpture, Transl., vol. i, p. 345, regards it as a figure of Oceanus. Northcote and 
Brownlow : Roma Soiternnirn, vol. ii, p. 250, say, '• The vault of heaven beneath 
His feet being expressed (as in pagan monuments) by the veil which the female 
figure holds above her head." 
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Probably the most elaborate sarcophagus of the early sarcophagus of 
Christian centuries which has been preserved is that of Junius Bassus. 
Junius Bassus, in the 
crypt of St. Peter's, 
Rome. 1 The inscrip- 
tion along the upper 
band of this monu- 
ment gives the de- 
sired information 
relative to the char- 
acter and age of the 
person whose mem- 
ory is hereby perpet- 
uated. It is as fol- 
lows: IVN. BASSVS 
VC QUI VIXIT AN- 
NIS. XLII MEN. II. 
IN IPSA PRAEFEC- 
TVRA VKBI. NE- 
OF1TVS 1IT AD 
DEVM. VIII KAL 
SEPT EVSEBIOET 
YPATIO COSS. | 
" Junius Bassus, of : : 
patrician rank, who £ \ 
lived forty-two years • 
and two months. In C 
the very year in which 3 * 
he became prefect of g 
the city, a neophyte, 
he went to God on 
the 23d of August, 
Eusebius and Hy pa- 
rtus being Consuls " 
(A. D. 359). 

1 Good casts of tin's sar- 
cophagus are found in the 
Late ran Museum, also in 
the Museum of Christian 
Archasolojry, Berlin, which 
was founded 03' Professor 
Piper, and tinder his in- 
defatigable labors has be- 
come one of the most use- 
ful collections in Europe 
for purposes of study. 
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The facts of the inscription are confirmed by contemporary his- 
lts inscrip- torians, thus giving positive information respecting the 
tions. time of the origin of the monument, and, therefore, aid- 

ing in appreciating the cycle of subjects here portrayed, as well as 
the artistic value of the work. The architectural principle is 
The subjects likewise introduced into this sarcophagus, dividing the 
introduced. surface into compartments, in each of which is found a 
scriptural scene. On the extreme left of the upper zone is the sac- 
rifice of Isaac, in which the knife raued to slay the boy is arrested 
by a hand stretched out from the clouds, while, near at hand, the 
substituted ram is found. It is difficult to account for the frequent 
introduction of this event in Scripture history, except that it may have 
a typical or symbolical signification — pointing to the real sacrifice, the 
Lamb of God, who was to " take away the sin of the world." On 
the other extreme is the hand-washing of Pilate. The lower zone is 
equally significant, showing in the middle portion Christ's triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. On the right is the representation of Daniel in 
the lions' den. Here in the case of Daniel a draped figure is intro- 
duced, while in other delineations of the same scene the figure is 
entirely nude. On the left is the temptation of 
our first parents. The sequent is winding around 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ; the 
sheaf of wheat by Adam indicates the life of 
labor which he must lead, and the lamb symbol- 
izes the employment of Eve. Some interpreters 
find in this figure of the lamb a symbol of the 
promised Redeemer. The relation of (he ele- 
ments of this scene can best be studied from 
Fig. 56. The middle figure of the upper zone has 
been variously interpreted. Some have seen in 
it the teaching Christ, the two figures being those of his disci- 
ples. The roll and the attitude of the hand would suggest this. 
Others have associated it with the central scene 
in the lower zone. As the latter is representative 
of his triumph before the people, so is the upper 
scene (o. Fig. 57) the transfiguration, with Moses 
and Elias as his companions. This, it is claimed, 
is indicated by the figure below, which is to rep- 
resent earth as his footstool, under the form of 
I Tellus, who holds a veil over the head, thus sym- 
Fnmt.i7.hi- bolizing the firmament. The latter interpretation 
appears hardly accordant with the principles of 
a rational symbolism. The other scenes are, respectively, on the ex- 




Fiff. 56. -The Fall. 
From sarcophagus of 
Junius Bassus. 
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treme left, in the lower zone, the humiliation of Job; on the 
right the arrest of Peter; on the upper zone, Christ's arrest, and 
his arraignment before Pilate. In the spandrels of the arches is 
a most suggestive symbolism. 1 In one part a sheep a suggestive 
is striking with a staff the rock, whence flows water symbolism. 
which another sheep is drinking. In another* section a sheep is 
receiving the table of the law; in another it performs the miracle 
of the loaves; a third lays its forefoot upon the head of another, 
over which baptismal waters flow, while the rays stream from 
the beak of the dove which represents the Holy Spirit. Thus 
in all the symbolic character of the lamb is most manifest; the 
central thought being Christ the source of power, blessing, and 
life. 

The sculpture, Fig. 58, is of later origin, probably of the sixth 
century. The central figure is one quite frequently met A i ate r sar- 
in the frescos — an orante — on either side of whom copnaRtiB. 
stands a figure whose signification it is difficult to determine. The 
presence of the palm-trees points to the thought of victory or 
of joyousness in the heavenly inheritance. The extension of the 
hands in prayer is the usual attitude met in the early monuments — 
frescos, sculptures, and mosaics. It is plain that this position of 
standing with outstretched hands in prayer was the usual or 
prescribed one. No instance of prayer to God in the kneeling 
posture is met in the monuments. Supplication for Attitude in 
aid from another, as in case of the woman with the prayer. 
issue of blood, etc., may be met; but that this was not the usual 
attitude in case of public worship seems evident. In this the 
monuments and the literary evidence are in entire accord. The 
other members of this sculpture are familiar. On the right the 
multiplication of the loaves in the hands of the disciples — a most 
favorite scene with the early Christians; on the left the first mira- 
cle in Cana of Galilee, which is hardly less frequent upon the early 
monuments. The extreme right has been by some interpreted to 
be the afflicted Job sitting in ashes, attended by one of his 
friends.* This is less certain in its reference than the other portions 
of the sarcophagus. As a work of art this is much inferior to 
many others : it indicates a wide departure from the classic spirit, 
and a decay of originating power, as well as feebleness in 
execution. 

The representation of the Nativity and its attendant circum- 

1 Unfortunately, these do not appear with much distinctness in our plate, on 
account of the difficulties of photographing in these dark crypts, 
' Roller: Catacomlts de Borne, vol. i, p. 297. 
10 
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is quite exceptional on the Christian sarcophagi. The Nativity in 
Lateran collection but a single example is met, sculpture. 

upon a fragment of a small sar- 
cophagus, represented in Fig. 59. 
The scene is easy of interpreta- 
tion. Joseph and Mary occupy 
the extreme right. The central 
portion suggests the manger 6cene, 
the sacred babe in swaddling 
clothes laid in a basket, while the 
ox and the ass in their stall help 
to complete the picture of the 
lowliness of the birthplace of the 
Lord. 1 Toward the left the magi, 
clad in their usual dress, are 
bringing gifts. On the extreme 
left is a winged genius in the pe- 
culiar style of pagan art, showing 
the syncretism of thought in 
Christian sculpture, or, at least, 
the readiness with which these 
figures were introduced for deco- 
rative purposes. 

The interesting sarcophagus 
represented by Fig. 60 ift from 
the latter part of the The appear- 
fifth century. As a 



ance of the 
real cross in 
work of art it plainly sculpture. 

belongs to the period of deca- 
dence. The scenes in the life of 
Christ also show by their peculiar 
treatment that the age of per- 
secution is past, and the age of 
triumph has been reached. The 
hand-washing by Pilate is mani- 

1 Some interpreters have suggested that 
reference may be had to Isa. i, 3 ; that 
while the brute creation recognise their 
Lord and Creator, and the heathen world 
(the magi) is full of expectation, and is 
rendy to worship the infant Redeemer, 
** Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider." 
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festly the scene presented on the extreme left. This is indicated 
by the basin, the pouring out of the water from the pitcher by the 

soldier, the attitude of the 
sitting figure, etc. Next is 
the figure of Christ attended 
by the soldier, who bears a 
spear and wears the usual 
Roman helmet. Christ seems 
in the attitude of speaking. 
The position of the hand, with 
the two forefingers extended, 
as is customary with the 
teacher, might suggest the 
answer to the inquiring Pi- 
late, " My kingdom is not of 
this world. ..." "Art thou 
a king then ? " " Thou sayest 
that I am a king." The scene 
first on the left of the center 
is plainly the crown- Interpreta . 
ing of Christ by the 
soldier. But may not 
the time of the origin of this 
sculpture be conjectured from 
the fact that the crown is no 
longer one of thorns but of 
garlands? On the extreme 
left is the cross-bearing. To 
what extent the crown of gar- 
lands may suggest triumph, or 
how far it may be merely or- 
namental, and is used to com- 
plete the artistic balancing re- 
quired by the like crown in 
the hand-washing, may not be 
determined with certainty. 
The central portion is full of 
suggestion. A curious com- 
bination of elements indicates 
that the period of suffering 
and the time when the cross 
must be concealed are past. The Constantinian monogram rests 
upon the cross. This would be indicative of sacrifice, but it is 
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crowned by a chaplet which is emblematic 
Triumph rather of victory. This would be fur- 
tban suffering ther emphasized by the idea of 
8afiKested * the resurrection, suggested by 
the watch of Roman soldiers who were set 
to guard the sealed tomb. 

Early Christian art contains few refer- 
ences to the retributions of a future state. 
Herein it is in completest contrast with the 
art of the later Middle Ages, and with some 
of the most celebrated works of the Re- 
naissance. In this we observe the influence 
of that spirit of simple faith and love which 
led the early Christians to dwell rather upon 
the beneficent offices of our Lord, and upon 
the more cheerful and winning aspects of the 
religion which he established. The state- 
ments already made in relation to the 
frequency on the early monuments of such 
scenes in the life of Christ, and of events in 
the biblical history which contemplate the 
The last judff- elevation of the individual or of 
n»nt. the race, fully confirm this 

opinion. In the sarcophagus, Fig. 61, is 
almost the only instance of a representation 
of the last judgment in early Christian 
sculpture. It is a simple reproduction of 
its scriptural the Scripture statement in Matt, 
character. xxv , 31-46. Here is the shep- 

herd, not the angry judge, separating the 
sheep from the goats. The whole action of 
the sculpture is most effective. The press- 
ing forward of the sheep in obedience to 
the glad invitation, " Come, ye blessed of 
my Father," the hand laid approvingly upon 
the head of the nearest, the face of the 
shepherd turned toward those who had done 
his will in acts of beneficence, are in strik- 
ing contrast to the attitude of the proud 
goats who were approaching with eager con- 
fidence, but who, arrested by the fearful 
words, " Depart from me, ye cursed," now 
shrink back from the touch of the averted 
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hand, and are troubled by the face turned away in sorrowful con- 
demnation. Nothing could more fully and effectively express the 
decisions of the last judgment in a manner completely in harmony 
with the Scripture conception. 1 

CARVINGS IN IVORY. 

Another very interesting class of objects are the carvings in ivory. 
They are considerable in number, and on account of the durability 
of the material have suffered less from the forces which have seri- 
ously marred works in 6tone and bronze. 

Some of the most important of these ivory carvings prior to the 

eighth century are in the form of diptychs. This term. 
Ivory diptychs. . 

while properly applying to any thing folded together 

{d'nTTvxov), has more especial reference to tablets used by the 

ancients for writing with a stylus of ivory or metal. They often 

had three leaves (triptyehs), sometimes four and more. The inner 

surface was covered with a thin film of wax, the outer, or cover 

proper, was often elaborately carved. 

For general art archaeology the most important of these are the 

Consular dip- consular diptychs, since they are usually larger, more 

! yc !l! !"«?]« I elaborate, and bear dates and legends which are often 
portant for ' % & 

chronology. helpful in the solution of historic and chronologic prob- 
lems. These were usually presents which the newly appointed con- 
suls were accustomed to send to their friends and adherents, and 
differed in value and artistic excellence according to the social 
rank or political influence of the recipients. Some of the consular 
diptychs were afterward presented to churches and ecclesiastical 
communities, and were changed in their character from secular and 
heathen to Christian by the removal of portions of the original 
carving and the substitution of subjects of religious significance. 
As might be anticipated, they sometimes present a commingling of 
heathen and Christian elements. 

Diptychs were also quite common in the public service of the early 
Church. Their uses have been well summarized as follows: First, 
like the church registers of modern times, they contained names of 
all baptized and unbaptized persons of the parish or district ; secondly, 
in them were recorded the names of bishops and chief personages 
who had been benefactors and patrons of that particular church; 
thirdly, they contained the names of those who had suffered mar- 
Ecciesiasticai tyrdom, or who were of specially saintly character — 
diptychs. these names being often read at the public services to 

show the unity of the Church militant and the Church triumphant; 
1 Roller: Catacombes de Rome, vol. i, pi. xliii, No. 3. 
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fourthly, there were diptychs in which were written the names of the 
deceased members of the particular church or district, who were to 
be remembered at mass. 1 This was regarded a matter of extreme 
interest, since the erasure of a name from the diptychs was equiv- 
alent to actual excommunication, and the name so erased could 
no longer be mentioned in the prayers of the church. 8 The 
number of ecclesiastical diptychs prior to A. D. 700 is very 
small; yet they are of peculiar interest in the ilfustration of the 
sculpture of the period prior to the liberation of Christianity from 
Graeco-Roman influence, and of the development of an art peculiarly 
its own. 

A single leaf of a beautiful Christian diptych, plainly of Byzantine 
origin, is now in the British Museum. It represents j^^ \ mpori . 
an angel of young and vigorous mien standing under ance - 
an arch supported by Corinthian columns. He is clad in a tunic 
and flowing mantle. In the right hand he bears a globe surmounted 
by the cross, very much in the style of the Byzantine emperors, and 
with the left supports a long scepter similar to the lance borne by 

warriors. The general character of the work is good, 

11 • i i - A i Examples, 

and suggests that the artist must have been influenced 

by the classic statues with which Constantinople then abounded.' 
A second example from the sixth century is now in the British 
collection ; both leaves are preserved. One represents the Virgin 
and child enthroned, with two angels in waiting ; on the other 
leaf Christ is seated between SS. Peter and Paul. A third, now 
belonging to the treasury of the Cathedral of Monza, also from 
the sixth century, has both leaves preserved. It has been sug- 
gested that it was early converted from a consular diptych to the 
cover of an antiphonarium of Gregory the Great. 4 On one leaf 
is a figure in consular robes; but the head shows the tonsure, 

and the staff terminates in a cross. It has been claimed to be 

• 

a representation of Gregory himself. The other side contains a 

somewhat similar figure, but lacks the tonsure, and is associated 

with the inscription, DAVID REX. This association of Gregory 

'Gori: Thesaurus veternm diptychorum, Florentiae, 1759, t i, pp. 242, 243. Bing- 
ham: Antiquities of the Christian Church, Book xv, cli. iii, §. 18. 

'Among others see Bingham: Op. ciL, Book xvi, ch. iii, §42; Book xix, ch. ii, 
§ 11. Dodwell : Fifth Cyprian Dissertation. Ad Epistolam X. De nominum e dip- 
tychis ecclesice recitatione in Eucharistia. Oxen, 1 684. 

•Labarte : Op. cit., t i, pp. 30, 31. Oldfleld : Select Examples of Ivory Carving from 
the Seconi to the Sixteenth Century. London, 1855, p. 10. 

4 Gori; Op. cit, t. i, p. 201. Oldfield: Op. cit, p. 10. Maskell: Ivories, Ancient 
and Mediaeval, etc., p. xxxvi. Contra, Pulszky : The Fejevdry Ivories, p. 23. La- 
barte: Op. ciL, t i, p. 16. 
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and David has been thought to be very appropriate on account 
of their similar interest in sacred music and song. While the work 
is rude, and indicates great artistic decadence, it is nevertheless of 
great importance in the art study of a period from which compara- 
tively few examples of sculpture have survived. 

It has often been remarked by investigators of early Christian 
monuments that they are remarkably free from scenes of suffering, 
as the early inscriptions furnish few examples of the expression of 
a spirit of complaining, despair, or vindictiveuess. It is quite gen- 
erally agreed that in the first four centuries no instance of a repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion of Christ upon the monuments has yet 
been found. The reason of the avoidance of these scenes has else- 
where been suggested (o. p. 104). Hence the agony in the garden, 




Fffl. 62.— A Crucifixion. From an ivory in the Mnskell Collection In British Museum. Probably 

of the fifth oentury. 

the scourging, the cross-bearing, and the crucifixion, all of which 
became favorite subjects of art portraiture in the mediaeval period, 
are rarely met in the art of the first three and a half centuries. 
Fig. 62 is from an ivory carving, and is believed to be one of the 
The earliest oldest representations of the crucifixion yet discovered, 
representation It cannot be of a date earlier than the fifth century. From 

of the crucifix- * 

ion. its general style and resemblance to the sculptures of the 

Roman sarcophagi, its genuineness has come to be accepted by the 
best critics, and its date determined. It is now in the collection of 
the British Museum, and was part of the celebrated Maskell cabinet 
of ivories which have come to be so highly prized. The scenes here 
represented, one of four divisions of the ivory, are manifest. The 
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Saviour, extended upon a Latin cross, receives the thrust from the 
soldier's spear, while on the other side appear the beloved disciple 
and the sorrowing mother (John xix, 26, 27). On the extreme left 
is the representation of the history given in Matt, xxvii, 5 : " And 
he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, and 
went and hanged himself." Previous to. the discovery and de- 
scription of this ivory carving, the earliest representation of 
the crucifixion was believed to be that contained in the decora- 
tion of a Syriac manuscript of the gospels, now in Florence, which 
bears the date A. D. 586. 

An interesting instance of ivory carving upon covers of books 
is found in the National Library of Paris. Three prin- carvingsontne 
cipal scenes are represented; namely, above, the An- covers of books. 
nunciation; in the centre, the Adoration of the Magi; below, the 
Massacre of the Innocents. The entire composition is in very supe- 
rior style of art, indicating the thorough acquaintance of the artist 
with the best works of antiquity. 1 

A second example of like character is in the treasury of the Ca- 
thedral of Milan. Both covers have been preserved. The central 
portion of the one is occupied by a richly jeweled Agnus Dei with 
circled and jeweled nimbus. In the upper part is represented the 
Nativity, flanked by symbolic figures of Matthew and Luke. In 
the lower portion is depicted the massacre of the Innocents, while 
on either side of the cover are three scenes from Gospel history. 
The center of the other leaf contains a jeweled cross, above which 
is the adoration of the Magi, with symbolic representations of Mark 
and John ; below is the marriage in Cana, while six scenes from the 
life of Christ enrich the sides. From the circumstance that Christ 
is represented as young, unbearded, and without a nimbus, as well 
as from the fact that while his presentation to the women after the 
resurrection is the subject of one of the carvings, the crucifixion is 
here avoided, some have been inclined to assign this ivory to a 
very early date. It is probable, however, that it cannot antedate 
the fifth century. 9 

This last work in ivory is surpassed in value and interest only by 
the noted cathedra of Bishop Maximianus, now preserved Cathedra ot 
in the sacristry of the Duomo in Ravenna. It is entirely Bishop Maxim- 
covered with carvings, many of which are of the finest de- ianus ' 
sign and technic. Ten scenes from the life of Joseph are of very 

1 Labarte: Op. c&, t. i, p. 32. 

* This celebrated work has been described by many writers. Labarte, Op. ciL, 
t.i, p. 32, has given a very fine plate; and Oldfield, Op. cit, p. 11, has given a par- 
tial description. 
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superior workmanship, while the animals and plants reveal a warm 
sympathy of the artist with nature. Only the figures of saints 

that fill the front side show the 
stiffness and artificiality of the 
later Byzantine style. Fig. 63 
represents one of these figures — 
an ecclesiastic in the attitude of 
preaching. The sacred book lies 
open upon the ambo, or reading 
desk, and the two f orefingers of 
the right hand indicate the office 
of the teacher. The attitude of 
the figure itself is constrained, 
while the whole artistic treat- 
ment, from the head to the san- 
dals upon the feet, is stiff and 
unnatural. This and other like 
figures are specially helpful as a 
means of ascertaining the vest- 
ments of the clergy and their 
position in preaching, as well as 
suggesting the quality of the 
church furniture then in use. 

In a few instances ancient 
ivory boxes, or pixes f are still 
preserved. 1 They were gener- 
ally placed upon the altar to con- 
tain the consecrated cueharistie 
elements which were to be dis- 
tributed to the sick. Garrucci 
claims that the subjects depicted 
upon fourteen of the fifteen 




Fig. 68.— Ivory carving from the cathedra of 
Bishop Maximlanus, in the Duorao of Ravenna. 



known sacred pixes relate directly to the eucharist. The only excep- 
tion is an ivory pix from the early part of the sixth cen- 
vory p xes. turV) w hich is now in the British Museum. Upon it are 
represented the martyrdom and glorification of the Egyptian saint, 
Menas. This circumstance has therefore suggested another use of 
these sacred pixes; namely, to contain relics of saints and martyrs.* 
This St. Menas was held in highest veneration by the Egyptian 

1 v. Hahn: Fiinf Elfenbein-Gefasse des fruJiesten Mittel-aUtrs. Hanover, 1862. 
Lebarte : Histoire des arts industriels. 

* v. Garrucci and Nesbitt, in the Archawlogia, vol. xliv, pp. 320-330, and plates 
x and xi. 
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Christians, and also in Rome. He is often represented upon the 
flattened flasks or bottles which are found in considerable numbers 
in Egypt. 

Another interesting class of antiquities are the Christian lamps. 
They are numerous and of different materials, as terra sculptured 
cotta, bronze, silver, and amber. They are of various lam P 8 - 
forms, and contain a great variety of symbols, as the dove, the 
cross, the Constantinian monogram, A £2, etc. The Christians used 
these lamps not only to lighten the otherwise gloomy recesses of 




Fig. 64.— A Christian lamp, with Constantinian monogram. 

the catacombs, but, in common with the heathen peoples, attached 
to them a symbolic significance, especially when used in connection 
with the burial of the dead. Some of these lamps are works of 
high art, and show an exquisite taste in matters of form as well as 
in respect to workmanship and symbolic import. Fig. 64 is one of 
the finest of the hanging lamps in bronze. It contains three orifices 
for lighting, and its handle is wrought out in an elaborate Jr and the 
representation of Jonah reclining under the shadow of the gourd. 

For over two hundred years great interest has attached Ampuii®, or 
to a class of relics found more especially in the Roman Wood-phtais. 
catacombs and crypts of churches; these are the so-called ampulke, 
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or blood-phials, Fig. 65. An almost acrimonious controversy has 
continued respecting the uses of these clay and glass phials and 

their contents. One cause of 
this controversy was a decree 
of the Congregatio Hituum et 
Keliquarum, issued in 1668, to 
the effect that the marks of 
true relics of the martyrs, as 
distinguished from the false or 
doubtful, shall be the presence 
of the palm-branch and a vessel 
coloured with their blood. This 
test was maintained as decisive 
by nearly all the old archaeolo- 

Fig. 66.-A so-called Blood-phial. From Roman g lst * an d ha8 been very viffOUr- 
catacomhs. fo ,-,..-., i . , 

ousiy defended by many in the 
present century. Two opinions of the contents of these phials have 
been held: one, that they contained the blood of martyrs; the other, 
that the colouring matter found in them was due to wine used for 
eucharistic purposes. The question is not yet satisfactory settled. 
Many other interesting and instructive objects of antiquity are 
found in museums and private collections. The subject of seals and 
rings has received careful attention. Numismatics has become a 
special science, also glyptic art has contributed much toward a 
knowledge of Christian thought during the first six centuries. 
The special examination of these archaeological remains is, however, 
precluded by the limits of this hand-book. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE 

SECTION I. 

THE CHRISTIAN BASILICA. 

{ 1. Origin of the Christian Basilica. 

The origin of the species of Christian church called basilica has 
been most earnestly investigated. The answer to the question, 

" Whence arose Christian architecture ? " would also fur- „__ m ^ 

Origin °f tbe 
nish a partial answer to the related questions of the con- christian tra- 
dition of art feeling in the early Church, the originality 8lllca * 
of monuments usually called Christian, and the connection of the 
Roman Christian and Gothic architecture with the early Christian 
basilica in a process of organic art development. 1 The subject is 
one of great difficulty, on account of the fewness of surviving 
monuments from the first three centuries, and from the meagre 
references to this subject in the writings of the Christian fathers, 
or in Vitruvius, the only architect of the first century whose works 
have come down to our time. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
able writers should have differed in their account of the origin of 
the Christian basilica. 

Various opinions have divided the archaeologists. 1. The first is 
that advocated in the latter part of the fifteenth century Aibertr* tne- 
by Alberti,* which claims that the earlv Christian basilica V'J^ ^ 
18 a close imitation of the Roman pagan basilica, with silica, 
unimportant departures from the original. By placing the 
plan of each side by side, to the superficial observer this simi- 
larity appears quite striking and the theory plausible. This opinion 
was accepted by leading archaeologists for three and a half centuries.* 
2. It remained almost unchallenged until subjected to a most rig- 

1 a With respect to the discovery of new germs (of art) in the period of the down- 
full, the following questions especially would come under examination : First, the 
question in how far Christianily had a share therein ? " etc. v. Mothes : Vie Bail- 
hunst des Mittelalters, etc., Bd. i, 88. 2, 3. 

* DtRt Mii fimbria. Florentiis, 1485. 

•The English authorities seem to know no other theory of the origin of the Christ- 
ian basilica (v. article Basilica, in Encyclopaedia Britannica, and in Dictionary of Christ' 
tan Antiquities); this also prevails in America. 
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idly critical examination by Zestermann * in 1847. This writer con- 
cedes that the resemblance of the churches of the fourth century to 
the Roman basilicas in respect to the rows of columns on either side, 
zeatermaim's tne lean-to roof, the enclosing wall, and the windows rest- 
tneory. \ n g upon the columns beneath, justifies the classification 

of such Christian churches under the term basilica; but these are 
insufficient to establish an organic connection between the Christian 
and the heathen structures. He argues that the Christian basilica 
a development was ch^y developed through the needs and spirit of 
from the the Christian church itself, and is, therefore, a distinct 
forum. style of architecture. In the solution of this question 

the stoa basilica and the ayora, found at Athens in the time of 
Pericles, are successively examined with an earnestness and learning 
truly praiseworthy. The first of the so-called basilicas at Rome was 
built by Marcus Porcius Cato in B. C. 184. After this followed 
others, the most noted of which were the Basilicas ^Emilia, Fulvia, 
Julia, and Ulpia. From Rome these buildings were extended 
throughout the entire empire. Zestermann claims that they 
zestermatm's fall under f our general classes, according to the purposes 
four classes. which they served; namely, the law basilicas, the private 
basilicas, the basilicas for pedestrian exercises, and the wine basilicas. 
Each of these had peculiar features adapting it to its specific uses. 
All alike appear to have been suggested by the Roman forum, this 
general type being modified only so far as might be necessary 
by the greater or smaller building area. This author rejects 
the derivation of the word from the Greek, in the sense of *' a 
house of the king," or " a royal habitation," but claims that even 
in the time of Piautus the word basWcus had already become a dis- 
tinctively Roman adjective, meaning "magnificent," "imposing," 
" grand." Hence, to distinguish it from other porticos, the building 
of Cato was called "porticus basilicus" the magnificent house, and 
afterward simply " basilica." 

The Christians applied the term basilica to an imposing building 
used only for ecclesiastical purposes. Zestermann claims that the 
groundplan and the arrangement and development of all its parts 
sole reference had sole reference to the purposes and needs of Christ- 
c^rSaiaTwor! * an wor8n ^P> auc * no relation whatever to Roman 
ship. pagan buildings of like name. He sees the progres- 

sive growth of the Christian society revealing itRelf in the basilica, 
slowly transforming and perfecting it, as new wants arise, until the 

1 Die antiken u. die christlichen Bos Hi ken nach ihrcn Entstehuny, Aursbildung, u. Bezie- 
hung zu einander. This was crowned as the prize essay by the Belgian Academy ol 
Arts, Literature, and the Fine Arts. 
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imposing structures of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries were the 
outcome. In harmony with this opinion he professes 
to be able to group the early churches into five classes, S«M?yohiiit- 
each one of which represents a stage in the attempt to iao churches, 
properly adapt them to the needs of Christian worship : 

(1.) Buildings of an oblong form with a middle and side naves. 

(2.) Those of oblong form with middle and side naves and an 
apse. 

(3.) Those of oblong form, middle and side naves, apse, and tran- 
sept. 

(4.) Those of oblong form, middle and side naves, apse, and tran- 
sept; but without an atrium, and having the porch leaning on the 
main building. 

(5.) Those having the characteristics of the last class, but having 
several apses. 

This writer defends his theory with great learning, and concludes 
that " the origination and development of the Christian basilica are 
completely explained by, and find their justification in, the activities 
and needs of the Christian spirit." l 

3. A third opinion has been defended with much earnestness and 
with great wealth of learning. It holds that the early Christian ba- 
silica was developed from the ancient private house and the Greek hy- 
prethral temple. 8 The following considerations are urged in favor 
of this origin : After their complete separation from Hypwthrai 
the Jewish Church the Christians assembled in private temple. 
houses for worship. This is distinctly stated in the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the Epistles, and by the early Christian 
fathers. The accepted and regular form of the Roman 
house at the beginning of the Christian era can be well ascertained, 
and the adaptation or adjustment of such a room to the purposes of 
a Christian assembly can be easily traced. The resemblance of these 

1 Zostermann has a zealous di«ciple in J. Kreusor: Christlicher Kircfienbat^ 1851 
and 1860; and still more positively hi his Wiederum Christlicher Kirchenbau, 1868. 
This author holds, 1. That the Christian basilicas had nothing to do with the attic royal 
hall. 2. Under tho lerni, hypaHhral temple, he can understand nothing more nor 
less than a building that is open and free to the light and air. Diogenes's tub in the 
street might be an example of a hyprethral building. 3. Zestermann is the foremost 
and best author who has written on the basilica, and his explanation of its origin is 
the only correct one. 4. Kgypt had the first basilica. From two passages in the 
Talmud it is evident that this name was peculiar to Egyptian works of architecture. 
5. The Egyptian, or, more strictly, the Africano-Palestine. method of building was 
copied in Rome, and from these arose the basilicas for holding the courts of law. 

• W. Weingartner : Ursprung und Entwickdung des christlichen Kirchengtbauda. 
Leipzig, 1858. 
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to the early Christian churches is seen in the peristyle, and the so- 
called ceci lying behind it. These two rooms were related to each 
other both in space and situation very nearly as were the parts of 
Herod's temple at Jerusalem, which was built in the Grecian style. 
After the destruction of this temple, and the spread of Christianity 
over the known world, it was natural that the Christians, when erect- 
ing independent houses of worship, should take their suggestions from 
the Graeco-Roman temples, which contained all the essential parts of 
a Christian church. It was also natural that the form should be 
selected which had been most perfected, and most nearly satisfied 
the demand for the observance of their own religious services. 
This was the hypaethral temple. It was open to the sky, thus 
giving abundance of light, and had a recess, the celln, where could 
stand the high altar for the celebration of the eucharist. This 
cella, which was taken from the circular or polygonal burial temples, 
was demanded by the Christian societies, since soon afterward a 
place of worship, and a place of burial for the martyr or saint 
co whom the church was dedicated, were combined in the same 
building. With the exception of the greater elevation of the 
middle nave, the outer form of the hypaethral temple corresponded 
to that of the Christian church. Still more close was the likeness 
of their interior arrangement. This influence of the pagan temple 
upon the Christian building was most apparent in the time of 
Constantine. It was seen in the use of like terms, in the adoption 
of the circular or polygonal groundplan, and in working out the 
details of the interior. The ground outline, the rows of columns, 
and the consequent division of the interior space into naves, the 
lower porticos, the choir and its general arrangement, the sacra- 
mental table, the baldachin, the place of burial for the martyr, 
the crypts beneath, the apse, and, later, the ambo8> or reading 
desks near the front railing, are all prefigured in the Roman pagan 
temples. The purest form of the continuation of the antique 
temples were the Roman basilicas, which maintained their peculiar 
characteristics as late as the twelfth century. 1 

This writer thus attempts to show the intimate relation and 
dependence of the early Christian churches on the private house, 
and especially on the hypaethral temple, both in external form 
and interior arrangement. He holds that the law basilicas of 
the Romans were so entirely different from the Christian that it 
is unscientific to regard the latter as the continuation and per- 
fection of the former, and claims that the Christian church could 
only be derived from the ancient private house, with such sug- 
1 v Weingariner: Op. cit, pp. 136, 137. 
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gestions as were afforded by the hypaethral temple of the 
Greeks. 

4. A fourth theory of the origin and development of the Christ- 
ian basilica has been suggested and very ably defended Messmer's tne- 
by Dr. J. A. Messmer. 1 He starts from the well at- ob- 
tested fact that the earliest Christian societies were accustomed to 
assemble in the private house of some one of their number, and in 
the room most spacious and convenient for their services, and which 
at the same time would best afford protection from sudden interrup- 
tions by their enemies. Plainly this would be the triclinium, or 
banqueting-room. Among the Romans this was a rec- pro m the tn- 
tangle, whose length was twice the breadth. The ciinium. 
more wealthy the owner of the house the more spacious and elegant, 
was this room, and the more nearly did it resemble the form of the 
basilicas which were found in the palaces of the more noted Ro- 
mans. These dining-rooms of the nobles are so minutely described 
by Vitruvius that we cannot be in doubt with regard to their form, 
arrangement, and decoration (?\ Fig. 78). Rows of columns, both 
Corinthian and Egyptian, often supported architraves and beams on 
which a place for promenading was constructed, while above were 
other columns supporting a roof or a wall pierced with windows for 
lighting the interior. In these rooms public business was fre- 
quently transacted and legal causes determined. We also read of 
a church in the houses of wealthy public men who had accepted 
Christianity, as in the case of Pudens and Aquila. 2 

Jerome assures us that the noble Lateranus opened his private 

basilica for the assemblv of the Christians, and that it „ , 

v ' Examples of 

afterward was transformed into one of the most noble chriat- 
splendid churches of Rome. Ammianus Marcellinus" tons * 
says that a like assembly found a stated place of meeting in the 
Basilica of Sicinianus, another noted Roman. There is trustworthy 
evidence that such change from the triclinium of the house of 
a wealthy citizen, named Theophilus, to a Christian church took 
place at Antioch in the first half of the third century; and it 
seems incredible that the pseudo-Clement could mention in his ro- 
mance these transformations of private basilicas into Christian 
churches unless the fact was well known. Thus, while the triclin- 

1 Utber den {Tr&prung, die Entwickelung, und Bedeubmg der Basilika in der christ- 
liehen Baukunst. Leipzig, 1854. Also and more thoroughly in in article. fJtber den 
Ursprung der christlirJien Basilika, in the Ztitechrifl Jiir chrisiliche Archctologie und 
Kunst 1859, vol. ii. 

• I Cor. xvi, 19. v. nlso p. 30. 

1 Ammian. Marcelliu., xxvii, 3. " Et in concertaiione," etc. 
11 
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ium of the private house and the private basilicas of the more 
wealthy were used for the assembly and worship of the early Christ- 
ians, it was found that they combined, more fully than any others, 
elements of architecture which were afterward developed into 
the distinctive edifice known by the generic name of Christian ba- 
silica. While the Roman name was retained, the building was trans- 
formed by the peculiar power of the new religion. Thus was pro- 
vided a type of church architecture peculiarly adapted to the genius 
of Christianity, and in many respects the most convenient ever 
devised. Christianity became the heir to the late Roman art, but 
its inheritance was improved and perfected by a new and living 
spirit. 

5. A fifth theory, very ably advocated by Dehio, 1 finds the germs 
Debto's theory °^ tne Christian basilica in the private house, in which 
from the pri- for two centuries the early Church was accustomed to 
▼ate house. me et for worship. He attempts to trace this develop- 
ment, step by step, from the simplest structure of the common Ro- 
man dwelling-house to its perfected form in the imposing basilicas 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

6. The latest theory is that recently advanced by Professor Lange, 
From the scho- of Halle,* and substantially accepted by Professor G. 
i»- Baldwin Brown,* of the University of Edinburgh. This 
theory traces the beginnings of Christian architecture to the pa- 
gan schola. While the architectural evidence cited in support of 
this view is not decisive, it is believed that from the outward resem- 
blance of the Christian communities to the various religious organi- 
Anrued from zat > ons an( l clubs of the heathen world, 4 and from the 
the likeness of confounding of these by the legal authorities, it would 
other organiza- naturally follow that their places of assembly must 
tions. nave oeen similar in outward appearance and in in- 
ternal arrangement. The adaptation of these scholce to the needs 
of Christian worship is pointed out, and the fact that the protection 
of government given to the clubs would thus be extended to the 
Christian assemblies is emphasized. 

These different theories of the origin of the Christian basilica 
An eclectic illustrate the difficulties of the subject. It seems prob- 
view. aD ] e that each contains a partial truth, and that by a 

judicious eclecticism a juster view of the beginnings and growth 

1 Die Genesis der chrMuhen Basilika. Munchen, 1883. 
* Haus und Hnlk, Leipzig, 1885. 
8 From Schola to Cathedral. Edinburgh, 1886. 

4 Hutch : Organization of the Early Christian Churches, London, 1882, has devel- 
oped this subject, using with great effect the monumental evidence. 
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of early Christian architecture may be gained. Let us look at some 
well-established facts. 

The first Christians assembled for worship in the temple, 1 in pri- 
vate houses, 1 in upper rooms, through fear of disturbance and perse- 
cution from their enemies,' in the synagogues of the Jews, 4 and by 
the river side.* In the synagogues, which had been founded in 
every chief city of the empire, the apostles could ad- Advantages of 
dress a multitude composed of Jewish and non-Jewish tne »ynagoKue. 
elements. 6 Doubtless the free republican spirit which characterized 
the service, in marked contrast with the exclusiveness of the temple, 
was another reason for the assembling of the apostles and first 
Christians in these buildings. Moreover, the synagogues were 
places for consultation, and for discussion of questions upon which 
the opinions of the rabbis were divided; so that persons of vigorous 
intellect and of inquiring spirit were often attracted to them. 
This is manifest from the accounts given of the Berean Jews, 7 
as well as from the fact that Paul could speak freely in the synagogue 
at Ephesus " for the space of three months, reasoning and persuad- 
ing as to the things concerning the kingdom of God. 8 

The fact that some of the Judaizing sects, as the Ebionites, still 
resorted to the synagogues for worship 8 may suggest one reason 
why, during the first century, the pagan world regarded Cnrl8tlang 
the Christians as only a sect of Jews, and why the fierce judged a sect 
opposition of the latter to the Christians was judged by of tnerJews - 
the Roman governors to be of little importance in the eye of the 
civil law. 10 While despised by the pagan world, the Jews had, nev- 
ertheless, received at the hands of some of the emperors Privileges of 
very favorable regard, and were granted some most val- the Jews - 
uable immunities. The inscriptions and art remains of the Jewish 
catacombs at Rome entirely confirm the testimony of incidentally 
the literary monuments touching this point. With this J^ ^e^fant 
erroneous conception respecting the true nature of church. 
Christianity was connected a decided advantage to its first adherents. 
There can be little doubt that thereby the early Church secured 
exemption from sweeping persecution just at the time of its great- 
est need. Even at the close of the second century a Christian 
father of eminent ability recognises this obligation. 11 

1 Acta Hi, 1 ; v, 12. * Acts xii, 12, seq. 

8 Acts i, 13; xx, 7-9. 4 Acts ix, 20; xiii, 6, 16, et al 

* Acts xvi, 13. e Acts xiii, 16, 26, 44, 46, 48 ; xiv, 1 ; xviii, 4. 
1 Acts xvii, 11. 8 Acts xix, 8. 

• Irenaus: Adv. Haeres, lib. i, c. 26. l0 Acts xviii, 12-lf. 
11 Tertuilian: ApologeL, c. 21. 
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But from the first it was manifest that Christ had established a 
Church whose spirit could not be confined within the narrow limits 
of Judaism. The events at Ephesus are instructive. The awakened 
hostility compelled the withdrawal of the Christians from the syna- 
gogue, and they assembled in the school of one Tyrannus, 1 where 
these meetings were " continued by a space of two years." A some- 
what similar state of things existed in Corinth.* Various pas- 
sages in the history of the apostolic Church clearly prove that the 
a separate customary places of meeting were in upper rooms 8 or 
f^in^iJate in P rivate houses. 4 This was the case at Troas; 5 and 
houses. Aquila and Priscilla, 6 "with the church that is in 

their house," send salutations to the Corinthian brethren. Also 
Paul sends greetings to "Nymphas and the church which is in 
his house,"' and to Philemon and "the church in thy house."' 
His own custom for two years was to receive all who came unto 
him in his own private house at Rome, "preaching the kingdom 
of God and teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ." 8 

The continuance of the custom of gathering in private houses 
The custom after the apostolic age is clearly evidenced from the 
continued. literary monuments both .Christian and pagan. It is 
well-nigh demonstrable that the worship of the Christian Church for 
nearly two hundred years was chiefly a private service, avoiding 
the publicity permitted to a religion already recognised and pro- 
tected by the state. 10 So far as can be known, to the close of the 
second century no stately or characteristic buildings for the cere- 
monies of Christian worship had been erected. Probably some 
houses had already been erected and set apart for Christian 
services, but they must have been unpretentious, and probably 
mostly of the nature of private halls, or of the class of buildings 
called scholce, which were either given by the wealthier 
members, statedly thrown open for the use of the 
societies, 1 * or built by means of a common fund. Doubtless, how- 
ever, these unpretentious buildings contained evidences of the art 
susceptibility which had already found expression in the earlier 
pictures of the catacombs. 

In consequence of the high esteem felt for the confessors and 

1 Acts xix, 9. • Acts xviii. 7. 8 Acts i, 13. 

* Acts vii, 15. 6 Acts xx, 1, 8. 6 1 Cor. xvi, 19. 

7 Col. iv, 15. 8 Philem. 2. • Acts xxviii, 30, 31. 

10 Pliny : Episl., lib. x, ep. 96. 

11 The houses of Pudentiana and of Lucina at Rome, and of Briccius and Euto- 
chius at Tours, are familiar examples. 
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martyrs, the practice of burial feasts and festivals soon arose. 
Celebrated in the houses, and during seasons of Burial festivals 
persecution in the catacombs, these exerted a powerful *** chapels. 
influence on the architectural arrangement of the places of meeting, 
and on the furniture and ait of the church. Feasts in honor 
of the dead were very common among the pagan peo- pagan sugges- 
ples, and there can be no reasonable doubt that the Uon - 
Christians found in them many suggestions for their own practices. 
From the reign of Marcus Aurelius burial festivals became espe- 
cially frequent, on account of the great number of devoted men 
and women who were victims of the terrible persecutions. It is 
plain that the arrangement of the meeting-houses and Influenoe ot 
the nature of the services were modified through the the tombs ot 
great reverence for those whose remains were deposited mart y r8 - 
in crypts beneath the altars of the churches, or in the small chapels 
where the hunted Church gathered for the celebration of the meal 
in memory of the sainted dead. 

There is abundant evidence that at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury private houses were still in general use for divine worship, and 
for the meetings of the Christian societies. Optatus is very specific 
in his information touching this subject, speaking of Meetings in 
various members in whose houses such assemblies were {^ va j^ ^JJJJjJ 
accustomed to be held. 1 But the changed social con- century. 
dition of the Church, which now reckoned among its adherents some 
of the noted families of the capital and of the empire, was more 
favorable to the erection of buildings devoted exclusively to Chris- 
tian uses. It is impossible to determine their number, size, and 
degree of elegance. Optatus informs us that the Notices of 
schismatics destroyed forty churches which had been churches in the 
the property of the orthodox party at Rome. He calls thIrd centup y- 
them " basilicas,' 9 but their peculiar character he does not indi- 
cate. We also have the account of the erection of a very impos- 
ing structure at Nicomedia in the last part of the third century,' 
as well as of its destruction at the beginning of the execution of 
Diocletian's edict to raze all the Christian churches and burn the 
sacred books. 

It must, however, be remembered that not until the reign of 
Commodus did entire families of the Roman aristocracy pass over 
to the Christian Church, and that, two generations after Con. 
stantine, Christianity could claim hardly a majority of the prom- 
inent families of Rome. For the first two hundred and fifty years 

1 De sdtiam. Donat. y i, 14, 23 ; v. also Acta Martyrum, cc. 8, 9. 
' Euaebtus: Hint. Ecdesia, lib, viii, cc. 1, 2. 
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the adherents of Christianity were largely of the middle and lower 
classes, and were, therefore, accustomed to the simple Few DOble and 
Roman dwelling-house, or were crowded together in the wealthy christ- 
many-8toried tenant houses of Rome and of the larger JaM> 
towns. While there is good reason to believe that, from the second 
century, converts from noble families opened or devoted their spacious 
dwellings to the Church for Christian worship, this number must, 
nevertheless, have been comparatively insignificant. In times of 
peace the common dwelling-house was the usual place for the cele- 
bration of the sacraments, and for the instruction and edification of 
believers. It is incredible that these forty so-called basilicas at 

Rome, near the close of the third cen- 
tury, were elegant dwellings furnished 
by the richer and nobler Relations of 
ptnr/Tlp [ | members. Rather must £>'»»: 
K _<!_ ■ I we suppose that the main churches. 

features of the rooms in which the 
Christians were accustomed to as- 
semble, and of the service which had 
been adjusted to this environment for 
two and one half centuries, would im- 
press themselves upon the more impos- 
ing churches which were erected during 
the peaceful interval of forty years be- 
between the reigns of Decius and 
Diocletian, and after final exemption 
from persecution had been ensured. 
It is, therefore, important to examine 
the form and arrangement of the or- 
dinary dwelling-house of the empire. 

Fig. 60.-The House of Pansa (Gwa di There was a g eneral uniformity ill 
Pansa), Pompeii. An elegant Roman the internal arrangement of the early 
nouae - Greek and the Italian private house. 1 

The chief sources of information are Vitruvius, the Capitoline 
Fragments, and the houses which have been disinterred The Roman 
on various sites, as Pompeii, Herculaneum, etc. From dwelling- 
these we infer the most important portions of the Ro- bouae ' 
man house. First was the vestibulum, which was a vacant space 
before the door, forming a kind of court, one side of i te arrange- 
which opened upon the street, the other sides bounded n* 11 **- 
by the house itself. From the vestibule a passage or hall, called 
the ostium (v. Fig. 66, A), led to the main room of the interior, which 
1 Mommsen : History of Rome % vol. i, pp. 46 and 307. 
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went under the names of the atrium and cavcedium, B (cavum 
cedium). This was roofed over, with the exception of an opening 
in the center, the compluvium, toward which the roof sloped to 
conduct the rain into a cistern in the floor, the impluvium, I. In 
the rear of the atrium was the tablinum, E, and right and left the 
alee, DD. On the sides of the atrium were found the sleeping- 
rooms, cubicida, CC, and behind and on either side the triclinium 
were the servants rooms, CC. The triclinium is open, and allows 
an uninterrupted view of the other parts of the house. Vitruvius 
refers to five kinds of atria, 1 representing as many stages in the 
development of the Roman house. The atrium Tus- Yive classes of 
canicum was the earliest and most simple (Fig. 07). the atrium. 
In this the roof was supported by four beams, crossing at right 
angles, thus forming the 
compluvium. It is plain 
that this construction was 
available only in the smaller 
houses. The atrium tetra- 
stylum differed from the first 
in that the beams were sup- 
ported at their .intersection 
by columns, instead of ex- 
tending to the walls of the 
house. This would admit 
of an enlargement of the 
atrium. In the atrium 
corinthium the beams were 
supported by rows of col- 
umns, thus giving opportu- 
nity of farther enlargement.' In the atrium displuviatum the roof 
sloped outward toward the walls, instead of inward to- 
ward the compluvium — thus carrying the water away 
from the interior impluvium (v. Fig. 68). The atrium testudina- 
tum was entirely roof ed over, and lacked the compluvium, and con- 
sequently the interior impluvium (v. Fig. 69). The atrium was the 
chief room. In the ordinary dwellings it was devoted to uses for the 
a variety of uses, to the customary intercourse and the atr,um - 
festivities of the family ; in the houses of the wealthy it was fitted 
up with magnificence, and was the reception room where the patron 
was accustomed to meet clients, hear petitions, and dispense favors. 

1 vi, 3. 

•In flg. 67 these columns and the changed interior thus resulting can be easily sup. 
plied by the imagination. 




Fig. 67.— Atrium Tuscanlcum. 



Description. 
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Fig. G8.— Atrium c'ispluvlatum. 



At the further end of the atrium, opposite the entrance, was the deep 
recess or room, called the tablinum, which could be made private 
by means of folding doors or hangings. It was the place of honor, 
in the repubii- * ne 8eat °f tne householder. On either side of the atrium, 
can period. leading right and left, were small recesses or rooms, 
called alee (v. Fig. 67). Such seems to have been the simple arrange- 
ment of the Roman house 
at the end of the repuLHcr.ii 
period. In the country, aid 
during the early history of 
the cities, it was of one story, 
or, at most, it added a second 
story in which were the cvhi- 
aula, or bed-chambers, whose 
breadth and height to the 
cross beams were one third 
or one fourth the length of 
the atrium. 

But in the period of the 
empire, when the crowded 
condition of the towns made 
building sites expensive, and the increasing wealth of leading 
families created a demand for more elegant dwellings, the con- 
struction of the Roman house underwent an important change 
which is connected with the history of early Christian architecture. 
The enlargement of the dwelling could be attained only by in- 
Enlarged in creasing its length; hence the more elegant Roman 
imperial houses, after the manner of the Greeks, added to the 
simple atrium a large space in the rear. This, the peri- 
style, (Fig. 66, GG), was a court open to the sky in the center, 
which was surrounded by columns, and was somewhat larger than 
The peristyle tne compluvium of the atrium. In the center of this 
and triclinium, peristyle was a plot for grass and flowers, and at the 
sides the triclinia, KK, or rooms in which the couches and tables 
were usually placed for social or religious feasts. 1 At the rear of 
the peristyle in the larger and more imposing houses was found the 
tents, L, which held the same relation to the peristyle as did the 

1 Fortunately tlie excavations have revealed examples of each class of the Roman 
Examples from IlousP - T,ie 8 °" calle( * casa di SnUwHo (Sail list's house), in Pompeii. 
Pompeii. nrtR n grouwlplan almost precisely answering to our description of 

the atrium, with its a\-c raised to admit the light; while the casa di 
Pansa (Fipr. 66) is a line example of the more pretentious houses, with the peristyle 
and its architectural accompaniments. 



the 
period. 
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tablinum to the atrium. It was sometimes semicircular. 1 From the 
oecus a passage led to the porch, PP, whence was a way to the gar- 
den in the rear. 

Doubtless the private basilicas of the more wealthy faniilie? that 
had embraced Christianity contained architectural elements which 
afterward found expression in the churches of the Constantinian 
and post-Constantine periods, but it is difficult to believe that they 
furnished all the essential norms of the Christian architecture of 
the fourth and fifth centuries.* 

The lighting of the dwelling-house is connected directly with the 
history of Christian ecclesiastical architecture. In the simplest 
Roman house the atrium was lighted from the vestibule. At a 
later stage of the development, the alsB were extended Lighting the 
to the roof and sides, thus admitting abundant light to interior. 
the interior. When the houses in the towns became continuous, 
and the sides were bounded by continuous walls, a new method of 
lighting the inner rooms was required. The most obvious way was 
to admit light through the compluvium. But the defence against 
moisture and cold required that this central opening be protected, 
while light might still be admitted. The construction Guarding the 
of a gabled roof, supported by columns above the com- compluvium. 
pluvium, thus shielding the interior from cold and rain and yet 
allowing a free admission of light, was the next step in the solution 
of the problem. This gave rise to a structure represented by 
Fig. 68, which is a conjectural reproduction of the form which 
the atrium displuviatum would thus assume. From this figure 
it may be seen how the spaces on the enclosing walls, as well as 
on those separating the atrium from the lateral apartments, were 
preserved, and which afterward furnished opportunity for the 
extended ornamentation introduced into the churches. 

The more recent excavations in Rome, Syria, and North Africa 
have brought into prominence other architectural forms which had 
manifest influence on the development of the Christian basilica. 
They are the curia> the cella, and the schoki. These terms The ceiia and 
were applied to the meeting-houses of associations, where "cboia. 
the members were accustomed to assemble for business purposes 

•The celebrated villa of Ilerculanenm, the largest and richest which has yet been 
excavated, lacks the oecus. The villa in the Famese pirden and the 
hoii-e of Livia on the Palatine have no peristyle; while the recently * rom He "*J*I 
discovered atrium of Vesta, which is one of the most elegant ^ma. 
dwelling-houses yet excavated in Rome, has a very spacious oecus, 
but lacks the peristyle. 

• This is virtually the theory of Messmer. 
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or for advancing the interests of their organization. These socie- 
ties were very numerous, and were carefully guarded by legal 
enactments. The places of gathering were called curiae, or scholae, 




Ft- ■ l J ~ - - L .J BL— tx.-m JliL;, i 



Fig. 69.— Atrium displuviattim with covered compluvlum. 

according to the dignity and importance of the body therein 
assembling; usually the term curias being applied to halls of greater 
size which were used for public business, the term scholae to build- 
ings occupied by private clubs. Among the more important of 
such organizations were the burial guilds. On account of the great 
regard of the Romans for their dead, special privileges The burial 
were granted to these associations to hold groundplots kuu^b. 
for the interment of their deceased members. On them (which 
^^^^ were beyond the city walls) a building 

^r ^^ was erected for the celebration of the 

Jm. t^ memorial feasts, and still others for the 

^r ^^^ occupancy of the persons specially charged 

m \ with the care of the cemeteries. This 

% M space, having the technical 

^^ta ^__^_ ^f name of area, usually enclosed 

|^™— -^^W by walls and often embellished with 6tat- 

^ 01 ^ J ues, flowers, etc., was a spot of peculiar 

' ' privacy and sacredness. 

Fig. 70.— Heathen schoia, via Appia, On the Via Appia are found the remains 
Rome ' of these scholae of heathen origin. Fig. 69 

is the groundplan of such a one. 1 It was a building of square form, 
with three semicircular niches, fronted by a columned portico. 
1 v. Oauina : Via Appia, Tav. xx. 



The area. 
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One represented by Fig. 11 is likewise on the Via Appia. Here 
are six niches, and the tendency is to the circular form. This por- 
tico is lacking in columns. 1 Some whose 
outlines closely resemble those of the earli- 
est Christian jchurches have also been exca- 
vated at Pompeii. Moreover, the testimony 
Testimony of of the inscriptions is full and 
inscriptions, explicit respecting these struc- 
tures. Much information is given con- 
cerning their legal tenure, the donors of 
the grounds and of the buildings erected 

thereon, the purposes to which they were Fig.7l.-Heathenschola,VtaAn- 
devoted, the character of the feasts, etc. p 1 * Eome - 

Structures of like form and used for like purposes have also 

~ A „ taA been discovered in connection with Christian cemeteries 

Connected 

with christian in various parts of the Empire. Two such cellae, meas- 
cemeteries. U ring about thirty feet on each side of the square, have 
been found in the open-air portion of the cata- 
comb of San Calisto in Rome* (Fig. 72); also 
the oratories in the cemetery of San Pretestate 
are of like general character. 

Many suggestions relative to the forms and 
arrangement of these earlier Christian meeting- 
places are found upon the sarcophagi, in the 
buildings which are depicted in the great mo- 
saics of Rome, Ravenna, and Thessalonica, and 
sometimes in objects of less striking character. Fig. IS represents a 




Fig. 72. — Christian schola 
above San Calisto, Rome. 




Fig. 78.— Form of an early basilica, a bronze lamp found in Africa. 



1 Canina: Op. cit, t. ix. 

■ De Rossi : Roma SoUerranea, iii, p. 468. Ritter calls them " the first early Christ- 
ian churches built above ground." 
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bronze lamp discovered in Africa. 1 It is in the form of a primitive 
basilica or schola. Almost precisely the same form is met in the 
great mosaics of St. George, Thessalonica. 9 By a comparison of these 
with the plans and outlines of buildings found in the Capitoline 
fragments and at Pompeii, little doubt can be felt relative to the 
resemblance of the early Christian meeting-houses to the scholae and 
curiae of pagan Rome. By a comparison of Figs. 70 and 72 the 
likeness of the heathen burial chapel to the Christian cella will be 
obvious. That like principles of construction and arrangement held 
in each must be manifest. 

The cella of San Sisto at Rome, situated in the midst of an open 
oeiia of san air cemetery (Fig. 74), affords a good illustration of the 
Bisto. form of these burial chapels, and of their relation to the 

places of sepulture and the enclosed area. It was a principle, hold- 




31g. 74.— Cella and arrangement of graves above San Sisto, Rome. 

ing in the arrangement of the cemeteries controlled by the burial 
clubs, that the area of the open-air plot should exactly correspond 
to that of the subterranean space. Great care was observed that no 
society should intrude upon the rights of another. It will be seen 
that this cella terminates in a semicircular apse, whose upper por- 
tion suggests the beginning of the semidomical or conchoidal style. 
It also shows the probable location of the altar, and the space for 
the distribution of the couches, etc., in the celebration of the burial 

1 de Rossi: Bulletiitto di Archeologia cristiana, 1866. 
*Texier et Pullan: Arch. Byzantine, pi. xxx-xxxiv. 
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feasts. The principle of the cella, oratory, or schola finds further 
illustration in the room discovered in 1868 in the cemetery of Santa 
Genero**a, near Rome (Fig. 75). The apse is almost ganta Gene- 
perfect. In the extreme rear part is found another ™- 
smaller recess or apse for the cathedra of the bishop; back of this 
is a window. Further excavations behind the window revealed a 
cubiculum on whose walls were frescos, the style of which points 
to the seventh century as the time of their origin. 




Fig. 75.— Basilica in Santa Generosa, Rome. 



Another interesting example of an excavated Christian basilica, 
illustrating the same structural arrangement, is Santa Pctronilla, 
at Rome, Figs. 76 and 77. The vestibule, the four rows of col- 
umns, dividing the interior space into five naves, the terminal 
semicircular apse, are clearly preserved. Moreover, the mural 
paintings, of a style not inferior to the best contemporary art, 
the ornamentation in stucco, crypts of great extent, not hewn 
in the rock as elsewhere, but carefully and elegantly constructed 
out of terra-cotta and building stone, with pilasters and other 
architectural details, show that the Church was not opposed to art, 
nor in a condition of extreme poverty and persecution, but all the 
reverse. Also a large number of inscriptions, not materially differ- 
ent in form from the best heathen work, whose dates in some cases 
reach back to the second century, further confirm this view. 1 De 

1 Kraua : Roma Solterranea, ss. 87, 88. 
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Rossi 1 has shown that this Petronilla belonged to the Flavian 
family, and lived in the first century. The groundplan (Fig. 16) 
shows the complexity of the structure. 




Fig. 76.— Groundplan of basilica in Santa Petronilla, Rome. 

Dc Rossi* reported a most important discovery made at the 
entrance of the most ancient catacomb at Rome, Santa Domitilla. 

1 v. Bullettino Arch, crist, 1874, 1875. 

2 Bullettino Oristiano, 1865. 
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The use of the interior space was suggested by the stone bench 
which runs along the walls ; " an immense triclinium for a great 
number of guests; in fine, a schola sodalium very like Santa Domi- 
to those of the pagan brotherhoods founded for burial UUa - 
purposes." Somewhat similar triclinia have been discovered at 
Pompeii, whose internal arrangements bear a very A]fl0 at pom- 
close resemblance to this anteroom to the cemetery peiL 
of Santa Domitilla. 

We must here consider the structure of the pagan basilicas, 
and determine their influence upon early Christian ar- q^^ f the 
chitecture. They are believed to have been derived pagan Roman 
immediately from the Greeks, but had been brought l * 8llica - 
to their greatest perfection at Rome during the later period of the 
republic, and the reign of the first emperors. The resemblance of 
the Roman basilica to the Roman forum is well known. Their 
uses, also, somewhat corresponded. 

The opinion that the basilica derived its form from the forum 
has good foundation. Vitruvius connects the basilicas with the 
markets, and says they should be built in the warmest places in 
order that the traders might there meet in winter. 1 In this state- 
ment he seems to mistake the object of these buildings, since among 
the Romans, as among the Greeks, they were certainly used as halls 
of justice.* So far as can be known the first basilica was built at 
Rome, B. C. 184, by Marcus Porcius Cato, from whom it was 
named the Basilica Porcia. Seven of rare magnificence are men- 
tioned during the republic. 

The law basilicas of Rome were oblong, rectangular buildings, 
whose length was usually twice their breadth. They j- orm f tne 
were of one, three, or five naves, were usually without law basilica, 
roof, and open to the sky. The rectangular space was inclosed 
by a wall. This has been questioned by some writers 3 An enclosing 
who believe that the early basilica lacked the full en- waU - 
closing wall. This opinion is chiefly supported .by the remark of 
Plutarch, that the Roman knights and armed men stormed through 
the Basilica of Paulus. But the passage can be easily explained by 
the existence of numerous doorways or openings in the side walls, 
while the positive testimony of equally trustworthy 4 writers in- 

*I. 0. 

* Hirt: Die Geschichle der Baukunst Ui den Alten, 1827, Bd. Hi, ss. 180, 181. 

8 v. Schnaase : GescJiichte d. bildende Kunste. 

4 Vitruvius, Quimilian, and Seneca, among the ancients. Among modern writers 
*ee Ottfried Muller, Bunsen, Zestermann. and Messmer. The excavations mako it 
orobaMe that the Basilica Julia lacked this outer bounding wall 




Fig. 77. -View of basilica iu Sautu Pelmnllla, Rome. 
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The apse. 



duces the belief that the Roman law basilicas generally had the 
enclosing wall. 

The early Roman basilica terminated opposite the entrance in a 
semicircular niche, called the apse or tribune (see Fig. 
78). 1 This was not an unusual form for other Roman 
buildings. It is seen in the baths of Titus and of Diocletian, while 
in the baths of Pompey 
the long hall terminated 
in a clearly defined semi- 
circular niche, which 
formed a half-domed re- 
cess above. A like ar- 
rangement is noticed in 
many of the temples, 
where the semicircular 
niche was often occupied 
by a pedestal, on which 
was a statue of the god. a 
Vitruvius distinctly men- 
tions this recess or apse 
as connected with the 
Roman basilicas, and his 
description of the tribune 
leaves no doubt as to its 
location and purpose. 
The semicircular termi- 
nation of the pagan ba- 
silica 8 corresponded to its 
purpose, and to its deri- 
vation from the forum. 
The latter structure has 
clearly preserved this ar- 
rangement in a semicircu- 
lar portico supported by columns. To the same result would point 
the representation of the Basilica Ulpia, found on the Capitoline 
Fragments, where a like outline of the tribune is 
clearly seen. The Basilica of Constantine the Great and of con- 
also contains the same form. The latter monument is stantlne - 
of great value for the determination of this question, since its loca- 

1 v. Canina ; Via Appia, t. xxxii. 
8 v. Ottfr. Muller: Archaologie der Kunst ss. 344-346. 

* Contra, v. Zestermann and Kreuser : " The old basilica had no apse." Ereuser : 
Christiichen Kirchenbau, s. 28. 
12 




8.— Plan of basilica from the villa of Qulntlllan. 
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tion, the time of its erection, and its founder are well known. Its 
ruins are also so well preserved that it may be regarded as a fair ex- 
ample of an ancient basilica, and one, too, which probably was after- 
ward devoted to Christian purposes. Also the Basilica of Otricoli 
entirely corresponds to this form. From all the evidence to be 
gathered from baths, halls, curiae, temples, and even from porticos, 
the conclusion may be safely reached that the semicircular termi- 
nation was a peculiarity of this style of Roman archi- 

Concluslon. tt« •" » * i 

tecture. History, ancient authors, and monuments 

unitedly furnish good reason for concluding that the public basilicas 

of the Romans often, if not generally, terminated in a semicircular 

apse. 1 

Upon an elevated platform, opposite to the entrance, the high 
judge, surrounded by his assistants, presided. Below and on either 
To what uses side were the judges ; in front were the witnesses and 
devoted. advocates, while the remaining space of the apse was 

for the use of the people who gathered to hear the causes. On the 
rows of columns, dividing the interior into three or five naves, rested 
either entablatures or that type of round arch seen in the palace of 
Diocletian at Spolatro, on the coast of Dalmatia* (Fig. 79). Above, 
constructive a second row of columns supported a wall, on which 
elements. rested the rafter- work and the ceiling supports. Ac- 

cording to Pausanius the ceiling of the Basilica Ulpia was bronzed. 
The ceiling of the temple at Ephesus was wrought out most elabo- 
rately in cedar, w r hile the interiors of some of the public buildings of 
the west were made most beautiful and impressive by the rich 
carving and gilding of the ceilings. The portico was quite the 
ordinary arrangement in the more pretentious public buildings of 
Rome, such as palaces, temples, and basilicas, and in some private 
houses. 8 

The Christian basilica of the fourth century was evidently the 
result of growth. The theory which attributes its immediate origin 
Erroneous to the toleration of Christ ianity granted by Constan- 
theories. tine and his sons, or which supposes a direct and slavish 

adoption of the Roman law basilica, or claims a widespread conver- 

1 Of many who substantially agree with this view may be cited Ottfried Miiller: 
Arcluvoloyie der Kunst, § 291. Kupler: Geschichte der Baukunst, 1856, Bd. i, ss. 280, 
2S1, 354. Schnaase: Geschichte d. bildenden Kiinste, Bd. iii, ss. 44, 45. Oarriere: 
Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Cultuj-entwickelung, Bd. iii, a. 96. 

8 Schnaase : Op, c&, iii, 23, 24. li The long rows of columns no longer support 
an architrave, but arches; the wide wall surfaces are ornamented with rows of 
round windows, or niches, between lofty columns which support corbels." Compare 
Mothes: Die Baukunst des Mittelaltrrs, Bd. i, ss. 12-24. j 

, » v. Ottfr. MUller: Op. cit, s. 384. ' 
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sion of the heathen law basilicas into Christian churches, lacks 

historic foundation. The main elements of the Christian basilica 

had been well known from the first, and the churches which are met 

in the fourth century are the result of tvro and a half centuries 

of growth and seemingly unconscious appropriation to its wants 

of whatever was useful. 

On comparison of the Roman law basilica with the Christian 

General re- Church of the same period, certain general resem- 

sembianoes of blances are noticed, giving rise to a theory of its origin 
Roman and . . , . , * t i ,r A " 

christian ba- which was unquestioned for two and a half centuries, 

silicas. an d is s tiH embraced by. a large class of writers on 

archaeology. 1 

There is no earlier notice of the use of the basilica for distinctively 
Earliest no- Christian purposes than that in a letter written to Ma- 
tices. carius of Jerusalem by the Emperor Constantine, whose 

attention had been directed to the peculiar beauty and magnificence 
of a Christian basilica in that city. The theory that the name 
fiaoikiKTi was derived from the Emperor Constantine, (3aoitev<;, is 
untenable. The letter of Constantine would show that the peculiar 
class of buildings to which he refers was well known to Macarius 
himself, hence must have been widely diffused at the time. 9 More- 
over, the statement of Optatus regarding the forty basilicas at Rome 
at the time of Diocletian strengthens this opinion. It is noteworthy 
that no attempt to trace the derivation of the word is met before 
the seventh century. When Isodorus Hispanus says, " Formerly ba- 
silicas were called dwelling places of kings, hence the name, since 
Paaikevg is a king and basilicas are royal habitations; but now di- 
vine temples are named basilicas because therein are offered service 
and sacrifice to God, the King of all," we may find a useful sugges- 
tion to the later Christians, but it scarcely affords a satisfactory 
explanation of the origin of a name which had characterized a 
whole class of structures from the fourth century. That the 
same name was attached to the heathen building and to the Christ- 
ian is probably owing to their partial resemblance and likeness of 
arrangement. 3 

1 v. J. Rich ten Christlkhe Architecture u. Plastlk in Rom vor Constantine flem 
Orossen. "Notwithstanding tlio most thorough investigations it cannot be posi- 
tively denied that the Christian basilica was derived from tho pagan hall of justice.*' 

8 We cannot, with Konrad Lange, Haus und Halle, s. 324, understand this to re- 
fer to the then existing basilicas which were used as halls of exchange, or to some 
modi flea tions of thes^ to adapt them to tho purposes of Christian worship, but to 
churches which had previously existed. 

3 Messmer : Ueber den Ur sprung, die Enlwicktlung, und Bedeutung der Basilika in der 
christlichen Baukunst, Leipzig, 1854, ss. 15, 16. 
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The naved and columned clmrch resembled the heathen basil- 
ica in being an oblong rectangular structure, whose in- ^^ 
terior was divided into three or five naves by two or to pagan ba- 
four rows of columns extending throughout its length. 8lllca# 
In some of the older churches these columns were taken directly 
from heathen monuments, thus introducing into the composition an 
element of strange iucongruousnes^. 1 The columned arrangement 
would be as readily suggested by the banqueting hall of the more 
wealthy Romans as by the law basilicas themselves. In this case 
the result would be a three-naved building, which was the more 
usual form. 

The Christian Church was a body of believers, an organism, in 
which the dependence of each part on every other was The cbrtot | ail 
so vital that " whether one member suffer, all the mem- church an or- 
bers suffer with it" (1 Cor. xii, 26). In it there must Ranbm - 
be chosen men to minister in holy things. The sacerdotal character 
of this ministry had already been recognized. The Church of the 
fourth century, therefore, required a place of assembly, and a high 
altar where the sacrifice of the holy eucharist could be made, and 
whence the divine will and purpose could be declared. In the Con- 
stantinian churches, the thought of the worshipper was directed 
toward the spot where communication was believed to be established 
between the invisible, eternal, all-wise God and the body of believ- 
ers, through the ministrations of the priesthood. In the Christian 
basilica this spot was the semicircular niche opposite the entrance, 
where stood the high altar with its accompanying furniture, and 
where the bishop and his attendants conducted the imposing cere- 
monial. In Christian literature this niche is called the ^ 

mi • TnG ap<,e lnG 

apse. The term is found in common use by the unifying mem- 
early Christian writers, and always in the same sense.* ber - 
The name was evidently of Roman origin, and is important in the 
study of the development of Christian architecture. 

We have already seen that the law basilica likewise termi- 
nated in an apse. But the principles governing the two Different prin- 

structures are entirely different. While business of di- cipU,a K° vern 
v A • i_ A v A a • • A in the heathen 

verse character might be transacted in various parts and christian 
of the heathen basilica, in the Christian church the baaiUca. 

1 Schnaase : Op. cit. % Bd. iii, 8. 48. " The columns taken from buildings of the 
pagan period are very seldom entirely alike, but often of different materials and 
various dimensions. In order to have the height of the capitals equal, the columns 
which are too high are shortened or sunk into the earth ; such as are too short are 
placed upon a higher base.'* 

2 For numerous authorities conft matory of this statement see especially Kreuser: 
Christlidie KircJumhau. ss. 84-87. 
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interest of the entire assembly was one and common. In the heathen 
basilica, therefore, the apse assumed no such importance as in the 
Christian church. This is manifest from the difference in the col- 
umnar structure. In the heathen basilica the columns were extended 
across the side opposite to the main entrance, making the colonnade 
continous on the ground floor and in the galleries, thereby obscuring 
the view of the apse; in the Christian basilica, on the contrary, the 
columnar arrangement is absent from the apsidai termination, its 
\)lace being often supplied by the triumphal arch (v. Fig. 82). Thus 
♦vas secured an uninterrupted view of the apse, which was the center 
of all religious interest, toward which all lines of the building con- 
verged and the thought of all worshippers was directed. Here was 
the throne of the bishop, who was supported on either side by hifc. 
presbyters, while near at hand were the deacons ready for service. 
Facing the east the bishop officiated at the altar in front of his 
chair, while the attention of the entire congregation was concen- 
trated on this point of supreme interest, without architectural hin- 
drance. For this reason a class of writers have found the origin 
The apse sug- °f tne a P se * n tne ce ^ a °^ tne burial chapels. 1 But it 
gested by the would seem to have an earlier suggestion in the tab- 
num ' linum of the private house, where the householder 
was wont to preside, and where, without doubt, was the seat 
of the officiating bishop during the period when Christ- 
ian worship retained its household character. The fact 
that in a few structures the rectangu- 
lar form of the apse, especially in its 
| exterior outline, is still retained would 
" " 1 seem to further strengthen this opin- 
Fte. so.-Ba- i on# » This is seen in the basilica pre- 

sll lea from villa , . , . r _ r 

of Hadrian, served in the ruins of the villa of 
Tivoii. Hadrian, at Tivoli (Fig. 80), whose 

apse is rectangular with a breadth of more than 
sixteen feet. Another room connected with this 
villa is single-naved and terminates in a semicir- 
cular apse (Fig. 81). Fig. 81.— Basilica from 
In the heathen basilica the second story was TiUaof Hadri * n < t*™"- 
usually a place of promenade from which the visitor gained a view 
of the business transacted on the ground floor. The columnar 
arrangement corresponded to that of the first floor. This is seen 
in the Basilica Sessoriana (Fig. 88), and in the palace of Diocletian 

1 See the able article " Basilika " by Kraus in the Real-Encyktopadie der diristiichm 
AVertkiimer, pp. 118-120. 

9 t/. Dehio: Die kirchliclie Baukunst, lte Lief., s. 336. 
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(Fig. 79), and seems to have been preserved in a few oblong 
Christian basilicas, as in the five-naved church St. Demetrius at 
Thessalonica (v. Fig. 100). But this was not the law governing 
the second story of the Christian church. Instead of a gallery 
for the free intercourse of visitors, or for promenade, as in 
the law basilicas, in the Christian churches above the first row 
of columns was usually a continuous wall whose upper part was 
pierced with windows for lighting the interior. By this con- 
struction opportunity was afforded for more extended decora- 
tion, as is noticed in Santa Maria Maggiore, San Apollinare in 
Classe, and other churches of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. 
It hardly seems credible that so important a modifica- This radical 
tion could have occurred suddenly on the transition 222^,^ 
of the Church from a condition of persecution to that lzed. 
of toleration. Rather, may not this wall expanse be but a 
slight modification of the essential features of the atrium displuv la- 
tum (Fig. 68), where the walls of the lower portions are changed to 
columns, while the upper portions are preserved as wall expanses ? 
Also the arrangement of the roof of the three and five naved 
churches seems to be derived from the private house and the private 
basilica, rather than from the perfected law basilicas of Rome. 

Moreover, the construction of the ceiling in the two classes of build- 
ings was at times widely different. The heathen basilica Tbe dlfferenw 
very uniformly preserves a symmetrical division of the in •inn* con- 
space into squares, with rosette ornaments. The ceiling 8tructIott - 
of the main nave of the early Christian church, while sometimes 
adhering to this classical type, 1 more frequently consisted of open 
rafter-work and beams ornamented with gilt, bronze, and colors, to 
inspire the feeling of hope and aspiration * (San Pietro in Vaticano, 
see Fig. 92), or were of the cylindrically vaulted type, as in the 
churches of Egypt and Syria. 

We therefore regard the oblong Christian basilica as a growth 
from elements with which the Church had been familiar during 
the first two and one half centuries of its varied history. The 
ordinary private dwelling-house, the triclinia of the 
more elegant houses of the nobler families that had em- 
braced Christianity, the lodge-rooms, the cell® of the burial chap- 
els, and the imposing interior arrangement of colonnades in the hea- 
then law basilicas, are the sources whence are derived the germs 
which, under the fostering and inspiring spirit of the new religion 

1 In Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome the ceiling is of later origin. 
* Old San Pietro was a fine example of this open rafter- work. v. Schnaase : Op. ■ 
ctf., Bd. iii, 88. 48, 49. 
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during periods of toleration and peace, were developed into a 
distinctively Christian architecture, whose chief characteristics 
continued for a thousand years. 1 

§2. The Parts of the Basilica. 

The adaptation of the basilica to Christian needs will appear 
from a more full description of its parts, and of the particular uses 
to which they were devoted. 

The unifying power of the apse has already been noticed. The 
tendency of all lines of the building toward the semicircular niche 
was indicative of the concentration of attention on this focal point 
of interest to the worshipers. So, also, the transformations which 
ouidi we have already noticed show the supreme importance 
power of Chris- of the tribune and of its attendant parts. As the new 
tianity. wine of the Gospel could not be contained in the old 

bottles of Roman thought and life, so the Christian spirit was not 
content to simply enter into existing structures and use them for 
worship, but by its superior power it moulded these heathen elements 
into forms essentially new. The symbolic character of much of the 
ritual demanded fit means for its embodiment. From a general 
adaptation the basilica was adjusted in all its details to the needs 
of the church. 

The simple semicircular recess of the pagan basilica was, in the 
The furniture Christian, elevated and covered by the conchoidal or 
of the apse. vaulted roof; the altar was protected by a baldachin, 
supported by four columns, from whose under side, in the form of 
a dove descending upon the altar, hung the vessel containing the 
eucharistic elements. Somewhat further toward the middle nave a 
space was cut off from the rest of the building by railing for the 
use of the lesser clergy and the singers. 8 On the north side of this 
space stood the lectorium (ambo), or reading-desk, for 
the gospel; on the south side, that for the epistle. The 
apse and the triumphal arch were highly decorated; the pavement 
was wrought out in marble mosaic; the rafter work of the ceiling 

1 The conclusion reached by Konrad Lange, Haus und Halle, s. 323, " that the 
Lange'* opin- Edict of Milan is the determinate event for the introduction of the 
ton. basilica form in place of the singte-naved church which had before pre- 

vailed, and that the year 313 (and, in a broader sense, the year 323) is the birth-year 
of the Christian basilica, whose introduction is the monumental expression of the 
elevation of Christianity to be the religion of the state." seems to us untenable. 
It disregards the great law of historic development, and does not accord with the 
monumental and literary evidence. 

9 To aid in gaining a clearer couception of the parts of the basilica, consult 
Figs. 82 and 83. 
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added picturesqueness to the interior space (y. Fig. 82). Fol- 
lowing outward from the altar, the main nave was entered, at 
whose farther end doors led to the vestibule or entrance portico. 
In the earlier form, this vestibule was an open space 
bounded by rows of columns, in whose center stood 
the fountain (cantharus) for the purification of the entering wor- 



Tbe vestibule. 




Fig. 82.— Interior of San Clemente, Rome. r 

shippers (v. Fig. 83). In later structures this open space was covered, 
and became an appropriate spot for meditation and penitence, or 
was more thoroughly incoq>orated into the main structure, as in 
San Lorenzo (v. Fig. 94). The vestibule was always present in the 
eastern churches ; in some of the western it was lacking. From 
this circumstance some writers have believed that in the portico 
were found traces of the Jewish spirit and influence. 

While a careful comparison of the Roman with the early Christ- 
ian basilica reveals a general resemblance, there is an almost total 
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want of likeness in the details, and in individual members of the 
buildings. In outline each old Roman basilica had a Contrast be- 
marked individuality; the oblong Christian basilicas, JJ^J,^^ 
however, with wide liberty respecting minute details, fan basilica, 
have a stereotyped plan which controls the entire development. 1 So 
^m^ in the Christian basilica, the form, the gar- 

f ^^ ^^ ment, were Roman; but the dedication of 
1 1 Zj ll t ^ le buying to a distinct purpose, by making 

|jy LdJ the sanctuary the central and controlling 

thought of the entire structure, caused it 
to lay aside the old and assume a new and 
distinctive character. The whole building 
now had a richer significance. From a tribu- 
nal of justice and place of business it became 
the house of the King of kings, the Victor 
over the world and the grave. This com- 
pletes the transformation of the Tb e complete 
Roman into the Christian basili- transformation, 
ca. Now for the first time the earlier expla- 
nations of its meaning seem appropriate. It 
is now, indeed, the dwelling-place of the 
one eternal King — the only wise Lord God 
Almighty. The tribunal of the imperial 
praetor has lost its significance; it has now 
been transformed into the seat of concord 
and unity, where Christ, the Mediator, in- 
sures the truest and highest peace between 
God and man. 8 
In the earlier and smaller basilicas the 
™ M „ ^ . # o southern nave was usually set The separation 

Fig. 88.— Groandplan of San ^ fTk 

ciemente,Bome. Vestibule and apart for the men, the northern or me sexes, 
cantnarus in front- f or tne wom en ; in such cases the middle 

nave was occupied by the clergy for the responsive and choral 
service. In the more spacious and elegant basilicas this arrange- 
ment was no longer necessary, since the tribune itself was of suffi- 
cient capacity to accommodate all the officiary. In the western 
church the separation of the sexes gradually fell into disuse, but 
continued in the East. 

The middle nave with its independent and loftier roof-construc- 
tion, and the side naves with their lower ceilings and me principle of 
dependent roof, constitute a harmonious balancing of balancing pans, 
the parts. The side naves become the complementary numbers of 

1 Stockbauer: DerdirisUiche Kirchenbau, s. 4. * Messmer: Op, ctf M p. 61. 
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the main nave right and left, as do the apse and the entrance 
portico in the direction of the length. 

The early Christian basilica impresses by its chaste yet noble 
simplicity ; in it the student of delicate art sensibility may discover 
the germs of that richer and fuller development which was after- 
ward realized in the Gothic cathedral. Here is seen x^ problem 
the solution of the most important problem of sacred ar- solved, 
chitecture; namely, to develop the form through the influence of the 
religion whose rites were therein to be celebrated; in other words, to 
effect a harmony between the containing material and the contained 
and inspiring spirit. 1 This significant victory was achieved by the 
Christian religion. Herein is noticed the difference between the 
Greek and the Christian idea of architecture.' The spir- The (^^,1 
ituai significance of the interior of the Christian basilica w. the Greek 
is in strong contrast with the imposing grandeur of the 8plrtt * 
exterior of the Greek temple. Subjective truth and beauty are here 
shown to be of more worth than material splendor. Instead of 
passing from a perfect exterior to an unmeaning interior, the basilica 
obeys the law of all true development and growth in first invigo- 
rating and purifying the subjective spirit, and then, by virtue of the 
transforming power of truth, subordinating to this the exterior form. 

It was not to be expected, therefore, that the somewhat conglom- 
erate character of the earliest Christian basilica would remain un- 
changed. By degrees the heterogeneous elements disappeared, and 
from the original form was developed a new type of Christian 
architecture. 

The most important departure from the fundamental form re- 
sulted from the introduction of the transept. The The later de- 
monotony caused by the long extent of unbroken space veiopment. 
in the naves was relieved by opposing to it the transept of equal 
height and breadth of the middle nave. This would furnish an 
appropriate termination to the longitudinal extension, and give to 

the sanctuarium still greater dignity and impressiveness. 

The transept. 
The enlargement of the transept to the width of the 

entire church soon followed. At length the walls of the cross nave 

were projected beyond those of the main structure, giving to the 

foundation the form of the Latin cross. 8 The transept thus became 

1 Messroer: Qp. cit., p. 63. 

* " At ail times the ruling idea in architectural art has been essentially determined 
by the prevailing position of religion in the general spiritual life of a people.'' 
v. Dehio: Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandts, s. 15. 

8 This is seen in the noted Basilica of St Paul, and also in that of St Peter's, at 
Rome. v. Fig. 92. 
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an intermediate member between the apse and the middle nave, 
and connected the sanctuarium with the space occupied by the 
body of worshippers. At the place of intersection of the transept 
The triumphal and main nave, a lofty arch, reaching from one wall to 
arch - the other, spanned the intermediate space (see Fig. 81). 

This so called triumphal arch rested upon two columns at the 
terminus of the middle nave, and constituted a most important 
feature of the later and more elaborate basilicas. The spaces 
on the ceilings were generally ornamented with forms of Christ and 
his apostles, of saints and of angels wrought out in painting or 
rich mosaics, while imposing pictures of Christ usually filled the 
altar niche. 1 At a still later period the naves were intersected by 
two or more transepts. By this means two or more triumphal 
arches resulted, and an increased wall and ceiling surface was 
secured for more elaborate ornamentation. The wide departure 
from the simplicity of the early Christian basilica during the later 
mediaeval period resulted in serious architectural decadence. 



§ 3. The Influence of the Christian Basilica on other forms of Christian 

Architecture. 

The parts of the basilica were brought into still more harmo- 
nious relations by means of the vaulted roof, while the whole 
was unified in idea by the sanctuarium. This marks the further 
transition from the earlier form of the Christian basilica to the 
round-vaulted or Roman style of church architecture. The devel- 
opment of the basilica did not at first admit of the round-arched 
The provision vaulting, but of that which resulted from the intersection 

for „ ,JJ reasl ' r ! of the main nave with the transept. The thrust or 

upon the outer l 

walls. pressure upon the lateral walls* was too great to allow 

of a cylindrical vaulting over the middle nave, except where these 
walls were of unusual thickness, whereas the arches resting upon the 
terminal columns of the middle nave, and extending diagonally to 
like columns or pilasters at the boundary of the apse, would dis- 
tribute one half of the pressure from the imposed mass in the 
direction of the line of the wall (v. Fig. 84).* Thus the support 
of the triumphal arch would be secured without unduly increasing 
the thickness of the enclosing wall. 

The intersection of the vaulted roof of the main nave with 
that of the transept necessarily so divided the space as to compel 
the use of the cross vaulting rather than the cylindrical. A like 

1 v. Schnaase, Ku^ler, Quast, and others on this transformation. 
8 Messmer: Qp. at, pp. 77, 78. 
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necessity to distribute the thrust of the supported roof in the di- 
rection of the series of columns led to the construction of diagonal 
ribbed arches, and the consequent transformation of the First germ* of 
cylindrically vaulted ceiling into a series of cross-vaulted the Gothic, 
spaces, which mark the first stages in the development of Gothic 
architecture. 1 




Fig. 84.— Showing the development of the cross-ribbed arches, and distribution of the pressure. 

Thus by successive changes and transformations the contradic- 
tions and incongruities of the early Christian basilica were removed, 
the various parts were brought more and more into harmony, until 
the richer, more complete, and glorious Gothic style was the final 
outcome of all the struggle of the preceding centuries. 

In the simple basilica were contained those germs which, under 
the quickening influence of the Christian religion, developed into 
the style of architecture which may be called preeminently Christ- 
ian, in which every minutest part equally with every t^ unifying 
necessary member finds its truest significance in being 8 P wt - 
included in a richer and more complete organism. This is in exact 
KTordance with the philosophy of the spiritual edifice "built upon 

1 Rudolph Wiournmnii : Utber d"n Urxpuwj (hi SpitzbogenstiL% 8. 28. A careful cora- 
oarison of Fijrs. 84 ami 86 with Fijr«. 91 and 05 will help to an adequate conception 
of the process of transformation from the early Christian basilica to the Gothic 
cathedral. 
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the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief cornerstone ; in whom all the building fitly framed 
together groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord : in whom ye 
also are builded together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit" (Eph. ii, 20-22) ; or of the bodily organism which sug- 
gested the other : " For as the body is one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one body, being many, are one 
body: so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be 
bond or free ; and have been all made to drink into one Spirit. 
1 Cor. 12, 13. 

What the ancient basilica contained in itself as a possibility the 
Gothic cathedral realized in its rich efflorescence and crowning unity. 
This interior unity first appeared in the pointed arch, and in the 
architectural style which it originated. In the pointed style the 
basilica, which was the normal type of Christian architecture, was 
developed into the greatest beauty, the richest variety, yet the 
purest simplicity. The essential features of the original groundplan 
and outline were retained and brought to their highest possibilities. 
The longitudinal extension, and the tendency of the whole interior 
toward the sanctuariura, were not changed, but rather found in the 
polygonal termination of the choir of the Gothic cathedral their 
structural unification and goal. The simple apse was transformed 
into the unifying choir; the vestibule was closely and constructively 
joined to the main and side naves, and as the supporting member of 
the towers it became the real entrance to the sanctuary, the point 
of transition from secular thought to genuine worship. Thus, in 
no way had the original portico been dispensed with, but by its 
completeness of development it became a constituent part of the 
structural whole. The threefold western entrance into the basilica 
was thus transformed into those enchanting portals which, by 
Further trans- their deep oblique recesses and glorious crowning of 
formation. gables, so greatly contributed to the majesty of the 
mediaeval cathedral. The supporting and enclosing walls no longer 
constituted the essential mass of the structure, as in the original 
basilica. The wall is no longer continuous; the parts are bound 
together by opposing buttresses; while all is spiritualized and 
transfigured by the lofty painted windows in the main and side 
naves. 1 The columns, as well as the intervening pilasters, have 
now a deeper significance. The germinal form was circular. 
These, however, by the necessities of connecting the main and 
side naves, and of supporting the vaulted roof, were developed 
1 Messraer: Op, rft, p. 85. 
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into polygonal or clustered forms (Fig. 85). On these rest the 
slender ribs that connect the ceiling with the wall. With this final 
connection of all parts of the ceiling structure by means of the ribs 
with pointed arch, was completed the inte- 
rior unification, just as in the ancient gable- 
roof of the basilica was found the external 
completion of that building (v. Fig. 86). 
What at the beginning was only an archi- 
tectural germ was thus developed into a rich, 
beautiful, and unified style. In this respect, 
therefore, is the basilica entitled to be called 
a Christian form, emphatically the Christian 

. . •- i_ i_ i»i3Ti_ Fig. 86.— A clustered column. 

temple, since it has been unfolded by a 

living Christian principle to meet the wants of the iiow far was 

Church in the celebration of its perfected worship. Just ? e m Chrl * lUm 

f . l basilica a crea- 

herein lies the triumph of Christianity. By interpene- uon? 
trating indifferent foreign forms with its own spirit it developed a 
style of such perfect artistic harmonies that further improvement 
may well be despaired of. In this respect can Christian architecture 
he justly called original. 

§ 4. Some of the Earliest Christian Churches. 

Unfortunately, not a single early Christian basilica has been pre- 
served in its integrity. Numerous additions and transformations, 
which the misdirected zeal of princes and popes effected, have, in 
many instances, entirely destroyed the original features Few remalns 
of these churches. Their reconstruction from the few of pre-constan- 
remaining portions, from the meagre notices of early Une CDurches - 
Christian writers, and from comparative studies, is a work of extreme 
difficulty. Even the remains of these early basilicas are few and 
questionable. Some fell into decay, others were destroyed by the 
enemies of Christianity, 1 while still others were superseded by more 
imposing edifices during the reigns of Constant ine and his suc- 
cessors. 

Ciampini ■ has given a very full description of the Basilica Sicin- 
iana as it remained in the seventeenth century. This was probably 
the most perfect example of a heathen basilica transformed into a 
Christian church • whose description has been preserved. From 
Ciampini's drawings 4 a good knowledge of the original form and 
decorations can be gained. The plans show an oblong, rectangular 

1 Especially during' the Pccian and Diocletian persecutions. 

* Vetera Monimenta, Pars i, pp. 9, 10. 

* Probably San Andrea in Barbara. * Tab. xxi-xxv. 
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structure with a portico and broad apse, without interior columnar 
division; hence a single-naved basilica. 1 Its walls were adorned 
with mosaics and paintings which commemorated, as many believe, 
the triumph of Anthony. These mural decorations preclude the 
supposition that it was originally used for Christian purposes; but 




Fig. 86.— A Gothic Interior. To show the unification of the supporting and supported members, 

they plainly point to a Roman monument. It is believed to have 
been built by Junius Bassus, A. D. 317.* The mosaics of the apse 
were introduced after its dedication as a Christian church. 
470. 



A.D. 



1 de Vogue: Syne Ctntrale, plate 67, gives tho groundplan of a similar church 
iu Bahouda. It is from the fifth century. 
9 Dehio : Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes, p. 82. 
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Another original private basilica was San Clemente, at Rome. 

In the ninth cen- 
8an Clemente. A n , , 

tury Pope John 

VIII. introduced the fharble 

balastrades of the presby- 

terium, together with the 

chancels, high altar, and 

seats. Excavations ' show 

that the present church is 

a reduction of a larger one, 

which, in turn, stood partly 

upon a very ancient wall 

of binding masonry of tufa 

(possibly from the time 

of the kings), and partly 

upon a brick wall that prob- 
ably belonged to the dwell- 
ing-house of Clement him- 
self (v. Figs. 82, 88, and 87). 

This foundation furnishes a 

good example of the form of 

the private Roman basilica.*. 
A third example is the 

church of Santa Croce in 

Gterusalemme, in Rome. At the request of Helena, mother of Con- 

stantine, the pagan Basilica 
Sessoriana was changed, as 
tradition says, into a deposi- 
tory for a piece of the true 
cross. This building (Figs. 
88 and 89) is three-naved, and 
preserves more nearly than 
others the peculiar features of 
the Roman law basilica. The 
galleries, from which a view of 
the lower floor could be had 
through the spaces between 

Fig. 86L-croiMMtfon of Basilica semoriana, or the columns, are conformable 
Santa Croce In GernaaJemme. Koine. to the original type, and the 

1 r. de Rossi: BuUttUno Arch, crist., April, 1863. 

* The single-lined parts of Pig. 86 give the form of the original church ; the double- 
lined represent the old tufa wall from the time of the kings ; the black portions show 
the remains of the Clementine palace, while the blank outline is the modern church, 
13 




Fig. 87.— San Clemente, Rome. Groundplan, snow- 
ing variety of structures. 
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equal height of the ceiling of the main and side naves also suggests 
its pagan origin. According to the restorations, as given by 
Httbsch (Fig. 89), the vestibule was decorated with six columns; 
the apse was of unusual breadth, reaching • almost to the outer 
enclosing walls, leaving only a narrow passage-way to rooms at 
the extremity of the church; the outer boundary walls were rec* 

tangular, thus giving no suggestioc 
of the spacious semicircular apse 
within. 

Among the very earliest and most 
noteworthy monuments santaPudenai- 
of Christian architec- "*• 
ture, Httbsch l ranks the Church of 
Santa Pudenziana, at Rome. Its tra- 
ditions reach back to the apostolic 
times. It is said that the senator 
Pudens lodged the apostle Peter in 
his palace on this very site, that his 
sons built baths therein, and that 
at the earnest request of St. Prex- 
edes, Pope Pius I., about A. D. 145, 
in honour of St. Pudentiana, con- 
verted this palace and the baths into 
a Christian church, under the title 
of SS. Pastor and Pudens.* With- 
out being able to account for all the 
motives, it is plain that the transfor- 
mation of a secular building into a 
place of Christian worship lay at the 
foundation of this tradition. 8 The 
opinion expressed by Httbsch that 
this refers only to the small chapel 
of the church, Santa Pudenziana, in 
which, at present, the altar of St. 
Peter is pointed out, is entitled to 
respectful attention. 4 This church (Fig. 90) ft is an oblong parallel- 
1 AltcJiristiicfie Kirchen, Carlsruhc, 1862, fol., 8. 6, taf. vii, viii. de Rossi has ex- 
amined this church with much care, and has also traced ihe argument for its great 
age. v. BidldtinocrisL, 18G4, 1867. 1869. 1875. 

8 v. J. H. Parker: The I finis* of Pudens in Borne, in ArcJioeologiccU Journal, vol. 
xxviii, 1871, pp. 42, 43. 

8 Stockbauer: Der christtMie Kirchenbau, 8. 48. 4 Op. cit, s. 1. 

6 The dark linos ma»k the boundary of the church; the other lines are the outline 
of vaulted rooms adjacent, and very ancient 




Fig. 89.- Groundplan of Fig. 88. 
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ogram, of about the same 6ize as the Basilica Siciniana (San 
Andrea in Barbara). It has been made ugly through recent 
restorations. The interior is three naved with a portico. The 
vaulted space behind the apse is 
very ancient, also the before-mentioned 
chapel, whose apse appears to be con- 
nected with the wall of an ancient 
foundation which belongs to the best 
period of Roman architecture. With 
little doubt it may be regarded as 
a portion of the ancient senatorial pal- 
ace. 1 The side naves were one-storied, 
whose roof was a lean-to, but which, by 
the unusual elevation of the enclosing 
wall, became nearly equal in height to 
that of the middle nave. In front of 
the present entrance is found a very an- 
cient portal with twisted columns. The 
shafts of the columns bounding the mid- 
dle nave, of dark gray marble, have been 
taken from some ancient monument, 
while the capitals and bases seem to 
have been wrought out expressly for 
their present use.' For the study of 
the original derivation and structure of 
the Christian basilica this church is of 
first importance. Its arrangement en- 
ables the archaeologist to distinguish the changes which pagan 
buildings underwent to adapt them to the purposes of Christian 
worship. The resemblance of the apse of this church to that 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme is most striking .and suggestive 
(v. Fig. 89). 

Perhaps the most perfectly preserved monument of a pre-Con- 
stantine Christian basilica is the crypt of Santa Maria in santa Marla |„ 
Cosmedin. It seems to have been built within the en- Cosmedin. 
closure of an ancient heathen temple. It is certain that the present 
church, founded by Hadrian I. in the eighth century, and enlarged 
and beautified by Calixtus II. in the twelfth, contains several parts 
of the original building. Noteworthy are eight fluted columns, 
which are clearly of antique origin. The pre-Constantine portion 
is subterranean, having a length of thirty-four palms (Roman) and 
a breadth of seventeen palms. The smooth, vaulted ceiling of large 
1 Stockbauer: Op. cit, s. 49. » Stockbauer : Op. at, as. 48, 49. 




Fig. 90.— Groundplan of Santa Pu- 
denziana, Rome. 
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blocks of travertine ' rests immediately upon capitals whose rude- 
ness proves them to be of different origin from the shafts them- 
selves. The six columns of marble and granite, standing in the 
nave and aisles, were evidently taken from the temple on whose site 
the basilica was built. In the wall are seen small niches, resem- 
bling a columbarium, 1 which were used, as the learned Crescimbeni 
Pre-constan- conjectures, as places of prayer and meditation. This 
tine. church was built, it is believed, as early as the third 

quarter of the third century by Dionysius, Bishop of Rome. Its 
severe simplicity of style and arrangement, as well as its high 
antiquity, give to it the greatest importance among Christian art 
antiquities.' The suggestions it furnishes with respect to the activ- 
ity of the Church and the toleration of the Roman government 
prior to the Christian emperors are most valuable. 

§ 5. Ba*ilica% of Roman Origin in the Time of Comtantine. 

Amid the conflicting opinions respecting the character of Con- 
s tan tine, and the motives which influenced him to make Christianity 
the religion of the Roman state, there is more substantial agree- 
ment respecting. the wonderful influence of his conversion on the 
Constantino's fortunes of the Christian Church, on its doctrine, 
influence. polity, and life. In many important respects his reign 

was epoch-making: the more profoundly it is studied the more 
clearly do the high, statesmanlike qualities of this great ruler 
appear. He may justly take rank among a score of noted men 
whose influence has been indelibly impressed upon human history, 
since his clearly conceived policy affected the fortunes of the Christ- 
ian Church for a thousand years. 

To what extent remorse for the fearful crimes of which he was 
guilty, in causing the death of Crispus, of young Licinius, and of 
his own wife, Fausta, may have influenced Constantine to favor the 
Church and to encourage the building of basilicas, may not be 
known. The donation of the Lateran palace to the Roman bishops, 
the building of St. Peter's, and the pilgrimage of Helena, the 
stricken, suffering mother, to Jerusalem, and the erection of the ba- 
silicas at Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and on Olivet, where tradition had 
located the three most important events in the life of Christ, appear 
to have been nearly coincident with these crimes which were per- 
petrated during his last visit to Rome. Our subject is more directly 
concerned with the fact that from this time Christian art received 
remarkable encouragement from the emperor. 

1 Forster: Mittd u. Unter /(alien, s, 264. » Forsteri Td. J. c. 

* Hemans: Ancient Christianity and Sacred Art, pp. 8, 9. 
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From the Church of the catacombs to be the Church of the empire 
was an unparalleled transition. Yet even such a change could but 
slowly and gradually transform the prevalent fashions and tastes. 
It is generally true that " institutions lag behind the cir- ^^ 

cumstances that furnish opportunity for their growth and matfon jcra*- 
developme*nt." The social, moral, and political inertia uaL 
of an age prevents it from immediately leaping to the embrace of all 
its possibilities. Hence history furnishes few violent catastrophes. 
Even barbarian invasions can bring but partial ruin, and the resist- 
ance to change which is inherent in the race causes an ebb and flow 
in human affairs rather than a destructive cataclysm. Architecture 
likewise obeyed this general law. Here, too, transitions were 
gradual. The opportunities and demands for more impressive forms 
of religious service, and the greater numbers that from various 
motives now crowded the places of worship, created a need for 
further changes in the interior of the buildings already dedicated 
to Christian uses, and furnished the occasion for the new and im- 
posing structures erected during the Coustantinian and post- 
Constantinian period. Here, too, the needs of worship, imposing 
and not the demands of art, begat the fundamental churches. 
form. 1 Its origin is, therefore, due to the religious feeling and to 
the spirit of worship, rather than to the aesthetic feeling.* In the 
readjustment of the existing churches, as well as in those newly 
erected, the Christian artists of the fourth century were uncon- 
sciously planning a building that would, through the efforts of 
succeeding centuries, be developed into the glory and perfection of 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

At first the oblong rectangular basilica was extended throughout 
the whole empire. Not until the fifth century did the central sys- 
tem give rise to any imposing churches, while the dis- uw% trom 
tinctively Byzantine did not reach its full development ooMtanttne's 
till the sixth. The west, however, adhered closely to tlme » unrl7 «- 
the basilica type for a thousand years. Rome furnishes the best 
examples; unfortunately, however, of the many churches built dur- 
ing the reign of Constantine little has been preserved. 

The most trustworthy accounts lead us to believe that during the 
first five centuries more than a hundred churches' were built in Rome 
and its immediate vicinity. The originality of these u^i of ori*- 
structures was at first very slender. The appropriation inaiity. 
of pagan structures to Christian worship, and the use of columns and 
ready prepared materials for building new churches, was not favor- 

1 Schnaage: Op. cit y 2to, Ausgabe, Bd. II v. 8. 53. 

• Rosengarten : Handbook of Architectural Styles, p. 170. 
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able to original production. At first the new spiritual life only 
Decay of the sanctified what was at hand. The four hundred temples 

pkNMmd wo£ that had so lon & been a stumbling-block to the purity 
snip, of the Church, and whose rites must have caused deep 

regret to the followers of Christ, became nearly empty and forsaken. 
Upon their ruins were to arise " the houses of the Lord." " During 
one portion of her history Rome was as a defiling, putrefying corpse; 
during an equal period she renewed her youth. Thus she had a 
double being in the history of humanity, whose capital she was 
twice called to be." * 

From historic notices we must believe that, of all these churches, 
san Metro in Sa n Pietro in Vaticano, built upon the site of the circus 
vaticano. f Nero, was the most imposing (Figs. 91, 92). It was 

five-naved, with a straight entablature. The naves were of unequal 

height, the ceiling was 
finished with open 
rafter- work; the roof 
of the side naves 
abutted against the 
wall of the main nave 
so that it was continu- 
ous above both the 
side naves. The height 
of the ceiling of the 
side naves was deter- 
mined by the slant of 
the roof. This church 
was thoroughly reno- 




Fig. 91.— San Pietro in Vaticano, Rome. Front elevation. 



Dimensions. 



vated and greatly enlarged in the ninth century, and continued to 
be the most conspicuous example of an early Christian basilica 
until it was supplanted at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
by the present imposing church of St. Peter's. It was also cruciform, 
being about 351 feet long, and about 190 feet broad, the 
middle nave being over 70 feet wide. The twenty-three 
columns on each side of the middle nave were 26 feet V inches high.* 
In many parts of the structure were unmistakable proofs of 
Heathen ele- the practice of incorporating heathen handicraft into 
ments. Christian temples. The particolored fragments placed 

in the walls showed the lack of competent artists to guide the 

1 Gregornvius : GescJiichte der Stadt Rvms im Afittelalter, Bd. i, s*s. 5. 6. 

* Flatner u. Urlichs : Die BasiHken d. christlichen Roms, TT. i-iii. Plntner u. Bun- 
sen: Beschrcibnng der Sfadt Roms, Bd. it, 8. 50, *e?. Kugler: Geschichte der Baukunst, 
Bd. i, «. 3S4. 
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taste of Christians in the ornamentation of their public buildings. 
Figure 92 also shows the arrangement of the triumphal arch 
and of the sanctuarium, together with the method of ornamenta- 
tion with mosaics, etc. From the notices that have been preserved 
it is believed that in front of the church proper was a vestibule, 
or atrium, which was enclosed by a peristyle. In the center of this 

enclosed space was the fountain, 
around which were seats for the 
use of those who kept the burial 
feasts when funeral rites were 
celebrated. A description of 
such feasts in his time has been 
given by Paulinus of Nola. The 
arrangement very closely corre- 
sponds to that found at the en- 
trance to the Catacomb of Dom- 
itilla, before referred to (w. pp. 
1 75, 1 75), and has an almost exact 
counterpart in the pagan schola. 
Fig. 98 is the representation of 
Flg.M^AtimmafSjlyiuni8 f VlaAppla,Rome. a BCnola f rom tne republican 

period. It is known as the Atrium of Sylvanus, discovered on the 
Appian Way. It has the portico, the fountain in the center of the 
enclosed square, and the stone benches running around the walls, 
which could be used by those who celebrated the burial feasts. 1 

Another interesting church of its day was San Giovanni in Late- 
san Giovanni rano, otherwise known as the Basilica Constantiniana or 
in Latenmo. Salvatoris. It is doubtf ul whether any portion of the 
original survives in the modern gorgeous building. Some have' 
claimed that the octagonal baptistery, with its eight antique por- 
phyry columns, belongs to the age of Constantine; but more prob- 
ably this was erected by Sixtus III. about the year A. D. 432. From 
every account of the historians this Lateran palace, which had*be- 
longed to Fausta, was the gift of the great emperor to the Bishop 
of Rome. The palace and church of the Lateran, rather than St. 
Peter's and the Vatican, became the center of Christian and papal 
The cathedral Rome. This, and not St. Peter's, was the cathedral 
church. church where all the Roman councils have been held.* 

It was the early residence of the Roman pontiffs, and is still the 
place where they are enthroned and crowned.* 

1 Canina: Via Appia, t 42, p. 174. 

* The Vatican Council assembled by Pius IX. is an exception. 

8 v. Stanley : History of tlte Eastern Church, Lecture vi. 
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On the Ostian Way just outside the city walls, over the spot 
where tradition says the pious matron Lucina had pre- sanPa*iofuori 
pared in the subterranean passages on her estate a grave de u Mura - 
for St. Paul, Constantine had built a small basilica. 1 It was soon 
after (probably near the close of the fourth century) displaced by 
the magnificent basilica of St. Paul — the San Paolo fuori de la 
mura of a later day — which, notwithstanding numerous restorations, 
retained many of its original features till its destruction by fire in 
1823. Fortunately full descriptions and plans of this noble monu- 
ment have been preserved, from which an adequate notion of it 
may be gained. It was five-naved with a transept, three hundred 
and ninety-two feet long and two hundred and two feet wide. The 
middle nave was seventy-eight feet wide. Round arches 
connected the rows of twenty columns separating the p on " 

naves. The columns bounding the main nave well illustrate the 
methods of church construction after Christianity had become the 
religion of the state: they were thirty-two feet high. Twenty- 
four of the most beautiful, of Corinthian order, were taken from 
some building belonging to the best period of Roman architecture. 
The others were of very inferior workmanship. 1 Those in the side 
naves, seemingly prepared expressly for this church, mark the sad 
decadence of art in the time of Constantine and of his immediate 
successors. Prudentius informs us that the ceiling was decorated 
with gilt rafter-work.» 

Reference has already been made (p. 197) to the motives of 
Constantine in building votive churches on the sacred sites in 
Palestine. He aimed to conciliate the East, which he had con- 
quered from his rival Licinius. Special privileges and aid for 
church building were granted to the bishops of the most influential 
dioceses in Asia Minor and Syria. Notices of many of these have 
been preserved by Christian writers, especially by Eusebius and 
Prudentius, and the ruins of a few still remain to attest their mag- 
nificence. Of the beautiful basilica built by Paulinus at Troy, 
and described by Eusebius, 4 nothing survives. So, also, with the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem, and the Church of the 
Ascension on the Mount of Olives. Fortunately, the church at 
Bethlehem, built over the cave where tradition locates The churoh of 
the birthplace of the Saviour, has partially survived, the Nativity. 
It seems fairly established that most of the present structure is 

1 Fdmter: Mitod u. Unter ltalien, a. 275. 

* H. Gaily Knight, vol. i, plate iv. * Peristephanon, Hymn xii. 

4 Hist Eodea., lib. x, cap. iv. v. Quart: Die aU-chrisUxchen Baumerk von Ravenna, 
is. 29, 30. 
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original. It is five-naved, with Corinthian columns supporting a 
straight entablature on which rests the wall. On it outlines of 
earlier paintings can still be traced. 1 At the end of the naves are a 
spacious transept, choir, and apses, well lighted by a series of win- 
dows in the upper part of the church. One is immediately carried 
back to such a Roman basilica as was built by Constantine for 
k Rood exam- Christian worship, but which by being developed and 
pie of the ba- transformed became the point of departure for the 
sUica ' religious architecture of the subsequent centuries.* 

Few visitors to this venerable building are not deeply impressed 
by its noble art and massive grandeur. It stands as a mute yet 
eloquent witness to the power of the religion whose spirit yet 
finds expression in this monument which has survived the rude 
shocks of fifteen centuries. 

§ 6. Some Basilicas of the Post-Conitantine Period. 

The establishment of two independent empires, each having its 
contrasts of own capital, gave opportunity for the development 
East and West. f eac h in harmony with its own peculiar genius. 
While originally receiving its inspiration from the East, the Latin 
soon became more purely and intensely Latin; the East, the mother 
of all, became more and more Oriental. These contrasts reveal 
themselves alike in State and Church. The Byzantine empire 
degenerated into an Oriental absolutism; the West steadily devel- 
oped a practical and efficient constitutionalism. The Greek Church 
was content with immobility in doctrinal and political forms; the 
West was ever agitated by earnest struggles respecting life, doc- 
trine, and polity. The practical mind of the West aimed to keep 
institutions abreast with the growing spirit of freedom among the 
people; the speculative spirit of the East was often content to ex- 
haust itself in controversies whose effect was scarcely felt beyond 
the local church or the cloister. 

A like contrast is noted in the art of the two empires. Each 
pursued its own chosen course of development, and each alike was 
influenced by the different conditions of social, political, and re- 
ligious life. The West soon felt the modifying power of the in- 
vading tribes, while the East produced its peculiar art forms almost 
uninfluenced by its neighbours. Ravenna formed a middle ground 
where, through the patronage of remarkable rulers, the Teutonic spir- 
it, modifying both the Eastern and the Western thought, produced 
some most interesting and instructive architectural monuments. 
1 Lutzow mid Liibke: Denkmuler der Kunst, Stuttgarr, 1879. Text, 8. 116. 
* De Vogue: Lcs Eglists de la Terra Sainte. Paris, 1860, cli. ii. 
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Excepting the temporary interference by Julian, Christianity 
in the West enjoyed the patronage and protection of 
government. Although it was a period of serious 
art decadence, the churches increased in number and splendour. 
The decline of the old faith and the increasing spread of the 
new contributed to these results. The pagan temples were trans- 
formed into Christian basilicas, while new churches rose 
upon sites made sacred by the ashes of saints and mar- V y * 

tyrs. The untrammeled spirit of Christianity now further modified 
the basilica, and fashioned it into forms fit for the expression of the 
sublimest truths. Herein is the significance of Christianity in the 
art history of this period. Although on the one hand a decaying 
and on the other an embryo art contributed to their construction, 
these Christian basilicas produced, in the main, a sublime and in- 
spiring effect, which is chiefly attributable to the beautiful simplic- 
ity of their essential features. 1 

The reign of Constantine was characterized by an abounding 
splendour and luxury in court-dress and equipage. Its Spleil{lour of 
magnificence also appears in the buildings of his reign Constantino's 
and those of his successors. But this spirit did not at relgn ' 
first so much effect a change in the form of the basilicas as in the 
extent and magnificence of their decorations and furniture. 

Of the churches of the fourth century still preserved in Rome, 
Santa Maria M aggiore is among the richest and most in- ganta Maria 
structive.' It was originally built in A. D. 352, and Mawiore. 
renewed in A. D. 432. It is believed to be the first church dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. It is two hundred and sixty-two feet long 
and ninety-nine broad. Notwithstanding many attempts to mod- 
ernize it, it still retains parts of the original structure. Its imposing 
ranks of columns, well-preserved ancient mosaics, and horizontal 
entablature make it most notable among the churches of Rome. Its 
ceiling follows the classical rather than the early Christ- classical oeii- 
ian style — being divided into squares and ornamented ln »- 
with rosettes rather than finished in rafter and timber work. 

Santa Maria in Trastavere disputes with Santa Maria Maggiore the 
honor of being the first church dedicated to the Virgin, ganta Maria in 
If we are to accept the tradition, very early and resting Trastavere. 
upon some foundation, it was first founded in A. D. 340, while Santa 
Maria Maggiore was built, twelve years later. Among the most in- 

1 RoaengRrten: Architectural Forms, p. 170. 

* Bunsen: Bisiliken d. rh. ftoms, tt. ix, x. Forster: Mittel u. Untor Italien, rs. 
264,265. Kiurler: Geschichte d Biukunat, Bd. i, s. 386. H. Gaily Knight: The 
Ecclesiastical Buildings of Italy. Vulentiui: La Patiiacak Basilica Libeiianok 
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teresting features of the interior are the twenty-two granite columns 
which divide the church into three naves. They are of different 
heights and thickness, and surmounted with capitals of different 
Heathen ele- styles, on which are wrought out figures of Jupiter, 
mento. Juno, and other gods of the Grreeks. This arangement 

illustrates the entire freedom with which the Church of the fourth 
century incorporated into its houses of worship materials already at 
hand. 

Portions of several basilicas of the fifth century remain, whose 
peculiarities are interesting and important in the history of ecclesi- 
astical architecture. Among the most noteworthy in the West is 
Santa Sabina, believed to have been founded in the first 
quarter of the century. It is the best example of the 
original basilica that has survived. It, too, has twenty-two antique 
columns of pagan origin. They are of remarkable beauty, having 
classic coi- Attic bases, Corinthian capitals, and somewhat slender 
u™ 11 ** shafts, fluted through one third of their length. A very 

considerable portion of the pavement belonging to the original 
structure is still preserved. 1 



Santa Sabina. 




Fig. 94.— San Lorenzo fuort le mura. Showing arrangement of vestibule and roof. 

Of considerable architectural importance is the church San Lo- 
8an Lorenzo renzo fuori le mura (v. Fig. 94). It was begun in the 
fuori le mura. fourth century, but underwent many changes in the 
sixth and thirteenth centuries. It is a good representative of the 
class of Christian churches which preserved the side galleries in the 
second story, in imitation of the peculiar feature of the pagan law 
basilica (v. Fig. 95). This was not, as we have already seen, intro- 
duced into the earliest churches, since, instead of a gallery, the walls 



1 Bunaen: Basiliken der christlichen Boms, t viii, B. 
Italian, as. 284, 285. 
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bounding the middle nave were continuous to the roof, thus afford- 
ing greater space for interior decoration. 1 To the same class be- 
longs Santa Agnese fuori le mura (Fig. 95), built, ac- 
cording to the tradition, by Constantine above the cata- 
combs where the remains of St. Agnes were found. The side galleries 
in the second story are well preserved in this church also. 



Santa Agnete. 




Fig. 05.— Santa Agnese fuorl le mura. Interior view. 



Another extra mural church of the fourth century is Santa Sinfo- 
rosa, nine miles from the city gates. It is of special e ama sinfo- 
interest, as illustrating the growth of important churches ***• 
of the basilica form from cellse, beneath which the bones of martyrs 
were supposed to rest. It has been elsewhere stated that the burial 
feasts were celebrated in or near these eelhB,or in exedra, and that 
where sites were of especial sacredness multitudes were accustomed 
to leave the city to engage in these festivals. To accommodate the 

1 Dehio und Bezold: Die kirddiche Battkunsi des Abendlandes, text, 88. 10T, 108; 
taf. 16, 4. Bunsen: Op. c&, tt xii, xiii T xir. Fdnster: Op, crt., 88. 267, 258. 
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increasing numbers the simple cella in time expanded to the impos- 
ing church, and the services assumed a character of dignity and 
impressive grandeur. The exploration of Santa Sinfo- p,™ a burlal 
rosa revealed the existence of a cella, of the usual from, ^pel- 
lying directly back of the apse of the basilica, and connected with 
it by a passage-way (v. Fig. 95). It is be- 
lieved that this basilica originated in the 
manner above indicated, and that it was es- 
pecially hallowed by its immediate proximity 
to the resting-place of St. Sinforosa and her 
seven sons. 1 

Like the churches of San Lorenzo, Santa 
Agnese, and Santa Sinforosa, so, also, are the 
two most important basilicas of Rome — San 
Pietro in Vaticano, and San Paoli fuori le 
mura — believed to have originated in sacred 
shrines outside the city walls. Of the fifth 
century is also San Pietro in vin- g^ PIetro , n 
coli, a three-naved basilica, with rfncou. 
flat ceiling of wood, and with twenty antique 
columns of finest Parian marble, whose severe 
Doric style gives to the interior an air of 
impressive simplicity. 

Outside of Rome are found remains of sev- 
eral churches of the basilica type of archi- 
tecture from the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies. Ravenna is among the most rich and 
instructive centers. It is a favorable circum- 
stance that their complete history is found 
in the Biographies of the Btihops Good historic 

of Ravenna, by Agnellus.* These churches have more and mon «- 
. n i i ... * *. * * * -^ mental evl- 

iully preserved their original form than those of Rome denoe. 

or Constantinople, where the unwise zeal of succeeding popes, 
patriarchs, or emperors has in many instances modified nearly 
every feature of the original structure. It is, therefore, highly 
important to understand the nature and teachings of these archi- 
tectural monuments. 

Compared with those of Rome, the oblong basilica 8impie in out- 
churches of Ravenna had usually a very simple ground Une * 
plan. They were mostly three-naved, without transept or galleries, 

1 Bulletltno cristiano, 1878, p. 75. G. Baldwin Brown: From Schola to Cathedral, 
pp. 64, 66. Dehio und Bezold: Op. ctf., text, 8. 104; taf. 17, 2. 
* v. Quast: Die aU-christlichen Bauwerke von Ravenna. 




Fiff. 96. — Groundplan of 
Santa Sinforosa. 
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In contrast with most of the ancient churches of Borne, they seem 
to have been built of materials specially prepared for them. In- 
stead of the curious conglomeration of styles in the columns, with 
respect to order, diameter, and height, and of the materials of the 
buildings, in Ravenna a general harmony and consist- Generally nar- 
ency are noticed. 1 The style is, therefore, more distinct, monious. 
and the stage of architectural development more clearly marked. 
The interior arrangement is likewise simple and harmonious. The 
architrave is entirely wanting, the entablature being uniformly sup- 
ported by the round arch. The capitals do not immediately support 
the arches, but are crowned with an abacus (v. Fig. 99). The tri- 
bune is generally well defined and carefully decorated. In marked 
contrast with modern churches, the exterior was simple and una- 
dorned, the material being usually brick. 

Quast * divides the Christian architectural monuments of Ravenna 
into four periods. The first extends from the introduc- p^j^ & „. 
tion of Christianity to the downfall of the Western cwtecture in 
Empire in A. D. 476; the second from the Roman down- BaYenna - 
fall to the death of Theodoric, A. D. 476-526; the third from the 
death of Theodoric to the death of the Archbishop Agnellus, A. D. 
526-566; the fourth period from the death of Agnellus to the 
termination of art activity in Ravenna — A. D. 566 to about 
A. D. 900. Kugler" divides into three periods, cor. 
responding to the three chief periods of the his- 
tory of the city. To the first period belongs the cathedral 
church of the town, the Ecclesia Ursiana, which was Bociesia urei- 
built near the beginning of the fifth century. Unfor- ana - 
tunately, on its reconstruction at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the original structure was totally destroyed. Yet, from trust- 
worthy notices that have been preserved, we learn that it was a five- 
naved basilica, which preeminence it enjoyed with only three of 
the most noted churches of Rome. Certain expressions of Agnellus 
lead us to believe lhat the entire church area was covered with a 
vaulted ceiling. It was originally dedicated to the resur- 
rection of Christ. Its pavements and walls were adorned 
with costly marbles and rich mosaics. The arrangement of the 
choir resembled that of San Clemente at Rome. 4 The surviving 
baptisterium is elsewhere described. 

1 v. Quast: Op. cit, a. 44. Kuu'ler: Op. ciL, Bd. i, 8. 394. 

* Die aU-chriatlichen Bauwerken von Ravenna, ss. 2, 17, 27, 40 

* Geschichte der Boukunst, Bd. i, h. 395. 

4 Quast: Die alUchristUchen Bauwerke von Ravenna, Berlin, 1842, 8. 2. Dehk) irad 
Beaold: Op. ett, Taf. 17, Fig. 4. D'Agiiicourt: PL lxx, Fig. 21. 
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To the same period belongs Santa Agata, a three-naved church 
closely conforming to the typical oblong basilica, yet 
possessing little of special interest. 

The period of civil commotion following the death of Valentinian 
III. was unfavorable to the patronage of ecclesiastical 
art. The fearful inroads of Attila and Odoacer had n 
brought destruction in their pathway until the triumph of the Ostro- 
gothic king, Theodoric, in A. D. 495. This remarkable t^ p^y ot 
ruler restored to Italy a measure of the prosperity Tbeodoric. 
enjoyed before her desperate struggles with the barbarians. Though 
unlettered, he was a patron of learning, and greatly beautified 
Ravenna and other cities of his realm by the erection of many 
new churches. His task was one of extreme difficulty. An Ostro- 
gothic king, he must not only reconcile the two fiercely contend- 
ing peoples, but also pacify the orthodox and Arian parties in 
the Church. The Gothic tribes had largely embraced the Arian 
doctrine, and Theodoric was himself its defender. His nobility 
of character is shown in his carefully refraining from persecution 
of opponents, and by granting to the orthodox party the Hte tolerant 
privilege of building and owning their own churches, «pint. 

and of using their own confession of 
faith and forms of worship. The archi- 
tectural interest of his reign is con- 
nected very largely with the churches 
of the Arian party, some Tne Arian 
of which were built out- churches, 
side the walls of the city, and some at 
the port of Classe. Several within the 
city have been preserved to our time, 
and constitute an interesting group of 
ecclesiastical monuments. Among the 
most noted is San Apollinare Nuovo, 
formerly called Basilica gan Apoiiin- 
San Martini in coelo aureo, are Nu0TE - 
so named from its great splendour. It 
was connected directly with the royal 
„. ^ . „, ^ „ palace, and seems to have been re- 

Fl*. 07.— San ApoUInare Nuovo, Ra- r ,' • « i_ i_ui 

Yenna, snowinR interior structure and garded as specially the court cnurcn. 
decoration. xhe exterior of the upper part of the 

middle nave has been preserved entire. The same style of round 
arch, built of brick, which we have before met in the churches of 

1 Quast: Op. cit., a. 19, Tat vii, Pig. 1, 2, 3, 4. Dehio und Bezold : Taf. 16, Fig. 6. 
D'Agiucourt: Plate z vii, 17-22. 
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Third period. 



the first period (as in Santa Agata), is here repeated. The columns 
of the interior (v. Fig. 97) have Corinthian capitals with a square 
abacus quite in the Byzantine style. 1 

The splendid churches built by the Catholic party belong properly 
to the third period. The most noted had been com- 
menced during the Gothic supremacy, but were finished 
and decorated at a later date. For the most part they were no 
longer constructed under the direction of kings and rulers, but of 
the ecclesiastics who held allegiance to Constantinople. From this 
time, therefore, the Byzantine influence is much more pronounced 
in the buildings of Ravenna. 

The Christian archaeologist, in search of new illustrations of the 
life and vigor of the early Church, meets few more im- ga n Apoiunare 
pressive monuments than the Basilica of San Apollinare In ciaase. 
in Classe (Fig. 98). During the three-mile walk from Ravenna 




Fig. 08.-- San Apollinare In Classe. 



to Classe amid scenes so full of historic and literary interest, the 
memories of events decisive in the world's history troop before the 
visitor like specters from the entombed generations. This church 
stands out in its solitariness, the sole survivor of all the -n,© solitary 
edifices that crowded the busy port of Classe, where monument. 
Augustus moored his conquering fleets. Its tower still stands to 
point the faith of men to the Author of a religion that shall never 
know decay, while beneath it sleeps the dust of forty generations. 

1 For description of mosaics sec pp. 125, 127. Fig. 97 gives a good idea of the con- 
struction of the columns, the form of arches, the rich mosaic decorations of the 
entablature, etc. 
14 
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The Interior. 



Even to the portico, the building remains in all its original integrity. 
Only a portion of the marble which lined the interior 
walls has been removed (v. Fig. 99). It is a three- 
naved basilica with elevated choir, to which lead stairs of the entire 
breadth of the middle nave. It is one hundred and eighty-six feet 
long and one hundred feet broad, having on either side twelve taper- 
ing columns of Grecian marble with Corinthian capitals. 1 

The furniture, altar, etc., are still preserved. The original mosaics 
Tbe mosaics, in the tribune (v. Fig. 99) and on the side walls remain 
etc - in all their freshness to tell the story of the religious 

thought of the sixth century. On the beautiful frieze above the 




Fig. 99.— San Apollinare In Classe. Interior view. 

columns bounding the middle nave is a series of mosaic medallions 
(v. Fig. 99) of the bishops of this church from the time of St. Apol- 
linarius. They are most noteworthy. The capitals of the columns, 
as of the pilasters, have much value and interest in the history of 
architectural development, since they are the first examples of an 
ornamentation which was subsequently widely diffused." 
Exterior con- The exterior of the church is of brick, whose joints 
stroction. of mortar are nearly as thick as the bricks themselves. 

The vestibule, apparently contemporary with the main structure, is 

'Foreter: Mittelu. Unt»r Italien, ss. 389, 390. Quast: Op. cit, BS. 34-37, Taf. ix. 
D'Agincourt: Plates lxviii and Ixix. Dehio uud Bezold: Op. crt, Taf. 1G, Fig. 8. 
* Quast: Op. til., s. 35, tuf. ix, Figs. 3, 4. 
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of great interest from containing the remains of many successive 
bishops of this church. In San Apollinare in Classe, in common 
with several other churches of Ravenna, a growing External beau- 
attention to exterior beauty and harmony is noticed. *?• 
Previously the basilicas had very broad and open windows; a con- 
struction unfavourable to the support of the heavy weight resting on 
the architraves; but when the round arch was generally introduced 

this difficulty no longer existed. The windows were _ _ M 

_ ,,.,,.,, , -.1 The windows, 

made narrower, the light admitted became less and less, 

until the passion for " a dim religious light " led to the entire ab- 
sence of windows in the upper part of the middle nave. 

Of much interest are the cathedral church of Novara, from the 
sixth century, and the cathedral of Parengo, in Istria, cathedrals of 
from the seventh. They are distinguished by having a Novara and Pa- 
forecourt and a baptistery very closely incorporated into ren *°* 
their architectural structure. This feature is believed by Httbsch 
to have been first introduced during the sixth century. The latter 
church has been well preserved, is rich in mosaics and 
paintings, and retains the original marble pavement in 
the middle nave. While the mosaics of the f acade are weather- 
beaten and much faded, from their outlines a fair idea of their sub- 
jects and style of treatment can be gained. 

In the non-European lands are still preserved many examples of 
the oblong rectangular basilica, whose original may be 

St. RBDaratm. 

traced from the fourth century down. Prominent 
among these is the Basilica Reparatus, discovered on the site of 
the ancient Castellum Tingitanum (the modern Orleansville), in 
Algiers. 1 It was a five-naved church with semicircular apse which 
projected toward the middle of the church, thus forming rooms 
on either side, while the exterior boundaries of the church were 
straight lines. 9 

Ruins of like churches are also found at Tafaced (Colonia Tipse- 
sa), at Annuna, etc. Farther toward the East, at the old port of 
Apollonia, three ruined basilicas have been found, whose art remains 
are interesting for showing the commingling of Christian and Egyp- 
tian symbolism.' Also in many parts of Egypt ruins of 
these early Christian churches of the basilica form are 
still met. They are not confined to the cities nor to the Nile 

1 For the chronology of this church nee p. 33, note 2. 

' The form of this apse la very similar to that of San Croce in Gerusalemme, 
Fig. 81. 

• Kugler: Qeachichte der Baukunst, Bd. i, sa. 373, 374. These have been well de- 
scribed by H. Barth, in his Journeys through the CoaaUands of the Mediterranean. 
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valley, but are found on oases in the Lybian desert, as at Ei-Hayz, 
El-Gabuat, and El-Zabu. 

In the Nile valley, extending far south, churches of the fourth 
Extensively an( * ^^ centuries still preserve many very interesting 
diffused in the and instructive features. Their number and size, their 
Nile valley. r i c h. art remains, their connection in some instances 
with extended convents and religious communities, are confirmatory 
evidence of the widespread influence of Christianity among the 
Egyptian peoples, while their peculiar architectural features seem 
to furnish some foundation for the theory that Egypt was the na- 
tive home of the basilica, being appropriated by the Greeks, and 
then, in modified form, becoming a ruling type in the West-Roman 
Empire. 

Also the church of St. Demetrius (Fig. 100), at Thessalonica 
(modern Salonika), belongs to the fifth century. It is a five-naved 

structure with a tran- 
sept. It departs, in 
some respects, quite 
widely from the usual 
basilica form. The 
spaces between the 
columns are spanned 
by semicircular arches 
surmounted by an en- 
tablature covered with 
paintings. Above this 
is a second row of col- 
umns with a like entablature, and above this a third, in which are 
the windows for lighting the interior. Like many of the conspicu- 
ous churches of the Orient, it is now a Mohammedan mosque. 1 

Contemporary with St. Demetrius is another church of Salonika, 
now called the mosque Eski-Djouma. It is three-naved with a tran- 
sept, and its general features are similar to those of St. Demetrius. 
Of still greater interest are the churches of central Syria. These 
have been made better known through the diligent re- 
searches of the Count de Vogue.* It is evident from 
his discoveries that during the fifth and sixth centuries, while the 
West was in a condition of disruption and fearful decadence, Christ- 
ian art in Syria was in a state of unwonted activity. The number 

1 Texier and Pullan: V Architecture Byzantine, p. 134, pi. xvii-xxvi. Kugler: 
Geschichte d. Baukunst, Bd i, 8. 433. Stockbauer : Der chrUUiche Kirchenbau, 8. 47. 

9 Syrie Ccntrale: Architecture Civile et Religieuse du V'au V Steele. Paris, 1865- 
1877. 2 vols., foL 
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of churches, the chaste simplicity of their style, and their close ad- 
herence to the oblong basilica type, argue a period of peace and of 
remarkable prosperity of the Church. Prior to the The ci, urch in 
fourth century little survives, but from the fourth to the a state of proa- 
seventh the Christian architectural monuments are al- lpeTitym 
most innumerable, 1 being built in great measure of materials already 
at hand. " We are transported," says de Vogtt6, " into the midst 
of a Christian society. We are surprised at its life: not the covert, 
hidden life of the catacombs, not an existence humble, timid, suffer- 
ing, is here generally represented, but a life generous, rich, artistic; 
spacious houses built of brown stone, conveniently arranged, with 
galleries and covered balconies; beautiful gardens planted with the 
vine, presses for making wine, and stone vats and casks for its safe 
storage; immense subterranean kitchens, and stables for the horses; 
beautiful squares, surrounded with porticos and elegant baths; mag- 
nificent churches, adorned with columns, flanked with towers and 
encircled with elegant tombs." * 

In nearly all the basilicas of Africa and Syria there is a departure 
from the style of the West with respect to the ceiling The vaulted 
finish and decoration. Instead of the open beam-and- ceiling. 
rafter work so usual with Roman basilicas, we find the semicylin- 
drical vaulted ceiling. It is believed that this peculiar con- 
struction was determined by the character of the materials at 
hand — the Egyptian and Syrian lands being destitute of timber 
suitable for the ceiling decorations, while at the same time both 
stone and brick were abundant and cheap. A like ceiling vaulting 
is sometimes met in southern France. While hewn stone was sel- 
dom used in Italy (brick being the material in general use for the 
purposes of ceiling vaulting), it was quite common in Syria and the 
East. 1 

Among the numerous monuments scattered thus over Syria, those 
of Kherbet-Hass, El-Barah, and Tourmanin are very conspicuous. 
Each comprises a group of buildings for religious observances, 
including one or more churches, chapels, and houses for meditation, 
or convents for Christian orders. 

The group at Kherbet-Hass consists of a larger and a smaller 

church, both three-naved, with distinct internal semicir- 

i ^ • -4. u j Kherbet-Hass. 

cular apse, and opening upon spacious courts. Besides 

these are found rooms for the school, for the library, for lodging 
the various Church officials, and a place of burial for the chief eccle- 
siastics. 4 

1 Op. cit } t i, p. 1. *Op. ctt., t. i, p. 9. • Dehio u. Bezold: Op. cit., 8. 130. 
4 De Vogiil: Op. cit., t. i, p. 96; L ii, plates 59, 61. 
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El-Barah. 



At El-Barah are three churches in close juxtaposition. Fig. 
101 represents this collection of religious edifices. 
The principal church, with its adjacent chapel, has 
on the front and sides spacious courts with irregular colonnades. 
Near to this church are the school, the rooms for the various 
servants, for the ecclesiastics, and for the library. The entire 
group of buildings shown in Fig. 101 is connected with this 
imposing ecclesiastical establishment, and well illustrates the 
flourishing state of the Syrian churches in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

The curious assemblage of buildings at Tourmanin comprised a 
church, and an immense structure which seems to have been an 




Fig. 1081— View or the church at Tourmanin, Central Syria. Restored from the ruins. 

ecclesiastical hostelry for lodging pilgrims. The church, restored 
from a careful study of the surviving portions (Fig. 102), follows 
the general plan and arrangement of most Syrian churches of 
the sixth century. The fayide has an imposing character, 1 while 
the disposition of the lines gives to it a picturesque effect. The 
careful balancing of parts resulted in a building of great solid- 
ity, whose permanence was almost entirely independent of cement. 
The interior is the usual oblong basilica of three naves. The 
apse has the form of a regular half-dodecagon. The internal 
arrangements and decorations show that architecture at this 

1 v. De Vogue: Op. cit., U i, pp. 138-140; plate* exxx-exxxvt. 
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period had attained a very high order of excellence, and indicate 
a very prosperous condition of the Syrian Church during the sixth 
century. 

All the churches both at Kherbet-Hass, El Barah, and Tourmaniu 
The pure ba- are of the pure oblong basilica type which so generally 
silica form. prevailed in Syria and Egypt. As before said, they 
lack the wood rafter work in the ceilings, instead of which they 
employ cut stone for the vaulting. These churches varied very 
But vaulted little in their general outline and plan, the architects 
ceilings. being content to introduce variety into the decorations 

and subordinate members. In the disposition of the interiors 
there is great uniformity. The columns are generally monoliths, 
with bases which remind us of the classic style, w T hile the imposed 
mass is directly supported by the capitals without the intervention 
of the abacus. 1 

The grandest monument of Central Syria are the church and con- 
ch urcn and vent °^ ^ Simon the Stylite. It is now called Kalat- 
monastery of Sem'an — the Chateau of Simon. It is situated in the 
st. Simon. north-east corner of central Syria, a short distance north 
of Djebel Cheikh Bereket. It was built in honor of that most 
singular character, Simon the Stylite, who died A. D. 459. The 
date of the church is somewhat uncertain. From considerations 
drawn from the style of the decorations, de Vogue is disposed 
to place its erection in the latter half of the fifth century.* It was 
a cruciform, three-naved basilica, whose three arms are of equal 
length; the fourth, containing the apse, being thirty-six feet longer 
than the others. The arms of the cross at their inter- 
rp ° ' section form an octagonal court one hundred feet in 
diameter, which was open to the sky. The longest arm terminated 
in a semicircular apse not only for the main but also for the side 
naves. The length of the church from east to west w r as 336 feet, 
from north to south 300 feet. The width of the main nave was 30 
feet, that of the side naves 18 feet. The principal entrance was 
from the south through a porch of imposing magnificence. This 
church, w r ith its attendant chapels, oratories, and sarcophagi, is a 
reminder of the best classical period. Although in treatment 
it is somewhat bald and meagre, the style of the capitals is de- 
style of cap- cidedly original. The oblique direction given to the 
itais. return of the leaves is quite common to the Byzan- 

tine architecture. In this and other respects the capitals resem- 
ble those of San Apollinare in Classe, in Ravenna, and those 

1 De Vopiie: Op. c?V., t. i. p. 97 : t. ii, pi. 60. 

* Syrie Ctntralt: t. i, pp. 141-154: t ii, plates 145-151. 
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employed in the principal entrance of the Church of the Holy- 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 1 The interior decoration of this and 
other Syrian churches of the fifth and sixth centuries cannot be 
ascertained with certainty. From a few specimens of painted cor- 
nice found on the spot, de Vogue has, however, inferred 
that the color was applied directly to the stone, and ec ° ong ' 
that much of the brilliancy of the classical buildings might have 
belonged to these Syrian ecclesiastical structures.* He does not 
believe that these churches were ornamented to any considerable 
extent with mosaics of gilt and glass. The smooth, polished faces 
of the stone in the choir, which was the only place Destitute of 
where mosaics could be used, forbid the supposition of mosaics. 
their employment for ornamentation. Yet the mass of pieces of 
colored marbles, found in connection with the ruins of this church, 
suggests the probability that the pavement may have been wrought 
out in beautiful mosaic patterns. 

SECTION II. 
THE CENTRAL OR DOMED STYLE. 

Contemporary with the oblong, naved, rectangular basilica was an- 
other style of Christian architecture, the so-called central or domed 
structure. This was not unfrequent in the West, but in few if any 
instances does it seem to have been used in buildings originally de- 
signed for Christian churches. It was rather limited to those struc- 
tures of pagan origin which were appropriated to Christian uses, or 
to buildings subordinate to the main church edifice, as Not powerful 
burial or memorial chapels, baptisteries, 3 etc. Hence in the west. 
in the Occident it seemed to be wanting in power of growth 
and development; it had at best a feeble, sickly life, and the me- 
diaeval architecture received from it but a scanty inheritance. In 
the Orient it was far otherwise. Here the church adopted and 
fashioned it to satisfy its own peculiar wants. One type It9 pec^ 
appeared in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at home in the 
Jerusalem, and another, after a rapid and brilliant de- 0r,ent - 
velopment, attained its goal and highest perfection in St. Sophia of 
Constantinople. 4 From the so-called Byzantine architecture was 
probably derived the constructive principle which enabled the me- 

1 Dc Vogue: Op. cit, t i, pp. 150, 151. 
Md., t. i, p. 152, plate 151. 

•Schnaase: Gesch. d. hitdend. Kunste. iii, 48; ftehio u. Bezold. i, 20. 21. 
4 Dehio mid Bezold: Die kirchlicJie Baukunst des Abendlande*, Stuttgart, 1884, lie 
Lief., p. 21. 
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diaeval architects to transform the flat ceiling of the basilica into 
the vaulted, and ultimately into the beautiful, soaring, pointed 
style of the Gothic cathedral. 1 

§ 1. Origin of the Domed Structure. 

The origin of the domed principle in architecture is even more 
its origin ob- obscure than that of the oblong rectangular basilica, 
acure. While the Etruscans were familiar with the vaulted roof, 

as this was applied to the cloacae and aqueducts, they have left no 
works of marked architectural character which lead us to believe that 
they are the originators of the dome structure as it was found in the 
West just prior to the Advent. It is very remarkable that the most 
beautiful and complete dome of the world is the Pantheon of Rome, 
a sort of architectural Melchizedek, without father or mother, and 
also wanting, so far as can be determined, the long antecedent 
process of development which such perfection presupposes. It 
is likewise curious that the oblong basilica is the most persistent 
form for the Christian church in many parts of the Orient, which has 
usually been accounted the native land of the so called Byzantine 
architecture. 

Of the churches of central Syria, described by de Vogtl6, only two 
of importance are of the domical form, and these from the sixth 
century.* It is claimed that they were constructed on an entirely 
These differ different principle from that governing in St. Sophia, 
from st. so- They were compact and unified; their parts were mem- 
p *" bers of a living organism. Each was firmly bound to 

the other, each was the natural and necessary complement of all. St. 
Sophia, on the other hand, was a vast concretion of brick and mor- 
tar, and of rough blocks of stone, distributed into arches, vaulted 
surfaces, cupolas, and hemicupolas, whose expansions, resting upon 
fixed points, and balancing one part against the other, w r ere brought 
Resembled the * nt0 a con dition of perfect equilibrium. The principle 
Roman buptte- of construction was not different from that in the Ro- 
tery " man baptistery, developed, enlarged, and made more 

light and soaring through the boldness of two men of eminent genius, 

! We believe, therefore, that the concluding paragraph of the statement of 
Professor G. Baldwin Brown, From Schola to Cathedral, 1886, p. 143, needs important 
qualification : " Rome possessed a world-famed cupola several centuries before tho 
first Byzantine dome, and d urine tboso centuries dome construction had advanced 
on parallel lines in the West and in the East, so that the Middle Ages inherited in the 
West as genuine a tradition in regard to the cupola as any which flourished in the 
East." 

•Do Vogue: Syne Centrak Architecture civile et religieuse, plates 21, 23. 
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both of whom were Greeks. Their work, too, was Greek in the 
sense that it was the result of the application of the logical spirit of 
the Greek school to a new and foreign principle, which became 
most fruitful of results. These two artists originated a style 
which completely supplanted the preceding in all the countries 
which were afterward submissive to Byzantine rule. Yet essentially 
The opportunity it furnished for the employment Qreek - 
of mediocre workmen, and for utilizing the cruder materials, as 
brick and lime, as well as the gradual introduction of Oriental 
tastes, assured its success. It characterized the Byzantine period, 
properly so called, and was the last evolution of Greek art, destined 
in turn to be absorbed in the Saracenic. 1 

Whether the central architecture of the West was an indigenous 
product, or was the result of Greek influence whose monumental ex- 
pression has perished, or whether both the Roman and the so-called 
Byzantine were alike the revival of an old eastern type which 
had fallen into partial decay,* it may not be possible to affirm. 
The subject is beset with pe- 
culiar difficulties, and awaits 
more thorough investigation. 
It is, however, evident that 
the Christian baptisteries and 
burial chapels have a strong 
resemblance to the contempo- 
rary pagan baths and mortu- 
ary monuments. 9 An interest- 
ing example of this is found in 
a portion of the baths of Dio- 
cletian (Fig. 103). This was 
converted, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, into the church San Bar- 
nardino de' Termini. The 

semicircular niches were per- 

A . , A , z-ii • f • Fig. 108.— Baths of Diocletian, San Barnardlno. 

petuated in the Christian Groundpian. 

structure. The more promi- 
nent features of this building recur from time to time in the 
Central style. 

The description of circular temples by Vitruvius would imply 
their prevalence in his day. In a few Christian mosaics, both in 
Rome and Ravenna, the domical fomi appears in connection with 

1 De Vogue* : Op. at, vol. i, pp. 17, 18. 
' The Sassanid domes of Persian palaces. 
* Rosengarten : Architectural Styles, p. 172. 
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more imposing structures which are believed to represent the build- 
ings for Christian assembly, while in Christian literature are found 
quite detailed accounts of noted churches that have entirely disap- 
centrai build- peared. Of these the circular domed building erected 
eta n!i n&l **y ^ onfi tantine in the early part of the fourth century 
time. over the traditional site of the holy sepulchre at Jerusa- 

lem, 1 and the magnificent church at Antioch which Eusebius has 
described at length, were among the most notable and influential. 
He says: "At Antioch, the capital of the Orient, he (Constantine) 
built a thoroughly characteristic church. He enclosed the whole by 
a peribolos, within which he built an oratory of unprecedented 
height. It was of octagonal form. To the exterior round about he 
added many chapels and exedra, as well as crypts and galleries. The 
entire work was completed by ornamentation in gold as well as in 
ivory and other costly materials."* The relation of this and similar 
structures to the development of church architecture at Ravenna 
and other centers is most intimate. It becomes of great value in 
interpreting the forms met in the churches of San Vitale in Ravenna, 
San Marco in Venice, SS. Sergius et Bacchus in Constantinople, etc.* 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchre served as a model for burial 
importance of c ^ a P e ^ 8 > while that of Antioch was a model for build- 
tne church of ings for congregational assembly. The great import- 
Antioch. ance £ t | ie i at £ er i n Christian architecture arises from 

the circumstance that its chief features were copied into other 
structures, both East and West, and gave an impetus to (if it was 
not the genesis of) the style afterward characterized by the name 
Byzantine. 

§ 2. Classification. 

Different principles of classification of these buildings have been 
Principle* of proposed by writers on the history of architecture, 
classification. The adoption of the simple rotunda as the normal form, 
and the development of the central construction from this norm, has 
much to recommend it. 4 According to this view, the first step in 
the development was the addition of members in the form of niches 
Addition of in the enclosing walls. Both artistically as well as con- 
niches, structively this was of importance. The bounding of a 
space within narrowest possible limits, as well as the securing of 
better architectural effects, would thus result. For the most part 
the number of these niches does not exceed eight, being all of the 

1 Eusebius: De Vita Const., Hi, 31. 

8 Vita Const, lib. ii ; , cnp. 50. 

"Quast: Die AUckristlidien Bauwerke von Ravenna, ss. 30, 31. 

4 v. Dehio und Bezold : Die kirchliclie Baukunst des Abendlandcs, i, 88. 19, /. 
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same form or having alternating rectangular and semicircular niches. 1 
Sometimes these simple rotunda interiors were further enriched by 
columns placed in the niches, which also served a useful construc- 
tive purpose (v. Fig. 112). A further development is noticed in 
the attempts at enlargement of these circular buildings, by breaking 
through the walls of the niches, thus securing a series of attached 
rooms by means of an outward enclosing wall. This occurs in 
Figs. 116 and 120. It is believed that this change was first intro- 
duced into the churches from liturgical rather than artistic consider- 
ations — especially to secure more privacy for the high altar — but 
by continuous modifications it became the occasion of developing 
some of the most beautiful and imposing architectural effects. 

A fourth type of the circular church architecture is that in which 
the domical portion, supported by columns, is surrounded The addition of 
by a corridor of lesser height than the central structure. R corridor. 
This has sometimes, without sufficient reason, been characterized as 
an application of the basilica principle to the central style — hence 
called the circular basilica — and has been claimed to be the most 
distinctive and original product of the early Christian Church. 
The claim seems, however, to lack firm support, since some of its 
features manifestly find many suggestions in pagan architecture, 
while it is difficult on this theory to account for its somewhat lim- 
ited dissemination, and for the fact that the oldest examples of this 
type of buildings are the most striking, thus indicating a retrogra- 
dation rather than a real development. 1 

Under the class of the central or domical architecture some writ- 
ers reckon the cruciform buildings, whether with equal cruciform 
arms, or, by the lengthening of the main axis, in the structures, 
form of the Latin cross. While this form was more usually found 
in burial chapels, it was also incorporated into other and more im- 
posing buildings. 3 

§ 3. The Simple Rotunda. 

Of the simple rotunda form but few examples survive. These are 
chiefly of baptisteries attached to churches. A plain hexa- Examples of 
gonal building of this kind is the baptistery of the ba- simple rotunda, 
silica in the Colli di Sto Stefano in Tivoli; another is the octag- 
onal baptistery of the cathedral of Parenzo. 4 A few chapels in 
the catacombs approach this simple outline. 6 

1 For examples of uniform semicircular niches, see Fig. 103; for uniformly rectan- 
gular niches, see Fig. 105: and for rectangular alternating with the circular niche, 
see Fig. 104. * Dehio und Bezold: Op. cit., as. 31, 32. * Idem, ss. 43, 44. 

4 Dehio und Bezold: Op. cit.„ lte Lief., s. 24, t. 1, Fig. 10, and t. 16, Fig. 2. 

* Hubsch : Op. cit n t. i, Fig. 6. Peret : Les Catacvmbea de Home, pp. 36, 39, 
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§ 4. With Niches and Columns. 

Most of the circular domical forms add, however, the niches and 
columns, and thus pass to the second stage of development. To 
this general class may be referred some of the most interesting 
Christian architectural monuments of the first six centuries. The 
prominent features of the class are likewise met in the No g|aTtoll j,^. 
pagan monuments ; but to claim that the Christian tation of nea- 
were only a copy or slavish imitation of the heathen thenbulldIn « t « 
structures were unhistorical and misleading. While it is evident 
that the Christian baptisteries and burial monuments found sugges- 
tions in the baths and sepulchral monuments of the classical world, 
with respect to this as to other branches of art the spirit of the 
new religion often modified, transformed, and adjusted them to the 
needs of the Church. 

Fig. 104 is the groundplan of the so called Temple of Romulus, 

son of Maxentius, found on 
the Via Appia, 1 Rome. 
Here are found the cir- 
cular enclosing wall, the 
niches alternately rectan- 
gular and semicircular, the 
portico enclosing the area 
in front, etc., most of which 
elements were continued 
in buildings of Christian 
origin. 

Prominent among the 
Christian mon- san Giovanni 
uinents of this inFonu*. 
class is the baptistery of 
the Ecclesia Ursiana, in Ra- 
venna, now known under 
the name of San Giovanni 
in Fonte. It is an octago- 
nal building, having two 
entrances and four niches 
or tribunes. The whole is 
covered by a somewhat flat- 
tened dome. The interior construction and decoration are note- 
worthy. The harmonious arrangement of the columns, and the 
spanning of larger by smaller arches, as appears in the second story 
1 Carina: Via Appia, tav. x, pp. 77, 78. 




Fig. 104.— Temple of Romulus, Via Appla, Rome. 
Groundplan. 
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of the exterior, and in the arrangement for the support of the dome 
in the second story of the interior, seem like a prophecy of the 
Gothic architecture; while the form of the capitals and many minor 
details clearly point backward to an earlier age of Greek art. 1 It 
has two stories. The lower part is formed by eight pilasters in the 
angles, which are connected by semicircular arches. The walls are 
lined with slabs of porphyry and different colored marbles. 

Another notable monument of this type is Santa Maria Rotonda," 
in Ravenna, called also the mausoleum of Theodoric. ganta Maria 
It differs from other churches of Ravenna in being built Rotonda. 
of hewn stone instead of brick. The dome is thirty-three feet in 
diameter, consisting of a single stone of more than forty-five hun- 
dred tons weight.' It must have been brought from a great dis- 
tance by water. 4 It is a work of high art, and the elevation to its 
place is a good proof of the excellent engineering of that age.* The 
church is a decagon of two stories. One half of the lower part is 

now under water. Each side of the exterior is relieved _ a 4 f 

The interior, 
by a niche produced by a round arch that spans the in- 
termediate space. The arches are built of dentated stone, which 
is first met in the later Roman architecture, but afterward became 
a prominent feature of the Byzantuie and Arabian art. This church 
has given rise to much speculation upon the influ- Exceptional ar- 
ences under which it was built. In its chief members cbitecturai eie- 
there is not a trace of the Byzantine style; in its de- men 
tails this sometimes appears; while in some features it reveals a 
decidedly Gothic impress. As a whole, it seems to stand as a 
prophecy and suggestion of the style which rose in such glory and 
grandeur five hundred years later.' 

In this class must also be reckoned the Church of St. George of 
The8salonica,' the modern Salonika; The date of its S t. George of 
erection has been elsewhere discussed (v. p. 116). It is Tneasaionica. 
a brick structure of more than seventy feet in diameter, having 

1 Quast : Op. cit, ss. 4, 5 ; taf. i. Dehio u. Bezold : Die kirehliche Bauhtnst des 
Abendlandrs, Ite Lief., s. 25; t 3, Fig. 9, 10; taf. 37. 

* Quast: Op. ciL, 8. 5: t, i, Figs. 2, 3, 4. Kugler: Geschichte der Baukunst, Bd. i, 
a. 396. Dehio und Bezold: Op. cit., Ite Lief., s. 25; t 3, Figs. 7, 8; t. 37. 

* Quast: Op. ciL, sb. 24-26; t. vii, Figs. 17-28. D'Agincourt: Architecture, pp. 
xviiiand xxxii. Deliio u. Bezold: Op. cit, s. 25; t. 3, Figs. 9, 10. Rahn: Bavenna, 

88. 38. Sq. 

4 Quant: Op. cit, s. 24, claims that it was brought from Istria. 

» Kugler: Op. ciL, Bd. i, s. 398. H. Gaily Kuight: Op. cit, t. viiL 

* Quast : Op. cit., s. 25. 

1 Kugler: Geschichte der Baukunst, Bd. i, s. 432. Texier and Pulton: ftglists By- 
mntines, plates xxxi-xxxiv. Unger: Iu Erach u. Grubere Encyclopaedia, taf. lxxxiv. 
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eight rectangular, chapel-like niches in the wall. 

wall is 




Fig. 105-Groundplan of St. George, Thessalonica. 
East, it has been converted into a Mohammedan mosque. 



The enclosing 1 
nearly twenty- 
feet thick, but in the 
niches it is reduced by 
the extent of their 
depth. One of the niches 
opens into the extended 
tribune, while another 
is used for entrance to 
the church (see Fig. 105). 
About the middle of the 
perpendicular height the 
wall is set back, giv- 
ing the impression to 
the visitor that a cor- 
ridor is thus secured on 
the interior (v. Fig. 106). 
In outline it has a very 
striking resemblance to 
the Roman Pantheon. 
Its rich and instructive 
mosaics are elsewhere 
described (v. pp. 116, 
117). Like most sur- 
viving churches of the 




^°^a 




Fig. 106.— St. George, Thessalonica. Exterior view. 

In passing from the simple rotunda, with rectangular and semi- 
circular niches, to that further expansion of the central style in 
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which by a more widely extended enclosing wall an added space 
was secured, and a more complex construction and artistic Third stage of 
arrangement resulted, we are brought to the examina- development. 
tion of some of the most impressive and significant churches of the 
first seven centuries. Among these San Vitale of Ravenna, and SS. 
Sergius et Bacchus and St. Sophia (Hagia Sofia) of Constantinople, 
are unrivalled. They are nearly contemporaneous, belonging to 
the reign of Justinian, in the first half of the sixth century. 




F!^. 107.— San Vitale, Ravenna, Interior view. 



San Vitale was begun in A. D. 526, and dedicated in A. D. 547. 

It is an octagonal building about one hundred and two 

San Vitale 
feet in diameter, with a tribune trilateral on the exte- 
rior, but semicircular on the interior. The second story forms an 
arcade supported by pillars and pilasters below (v. Fig. 107); above 
the pilasters and the arches resting upon them the dome rose to the 
height of nearly eighty feet. Some writers have held that San 
Vitale, and San Marco at Venice as well, are merely di- Kol a ^py <* 
minutive imitations of St. Sophia at Constantinople; but 8*° Maro °. 
the resemblances between San Vitale and San Marco are not such 
15 
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as to justify their reference to a common model. In groundplan, in- 
terior arrangement, and roof construction they differ very widely. 
San Vitale is octagonal and two-storied; San Marco is in the form of 
the Greek cross and without galleries. San Vitale groups the cen- 
tral spaces into one which is covered by a central dome, rising high 
above the other parts of the structure; San Marco, on the contrary, 
has five depressed domes, above each arm of the cross, and over 
the central space where the two arms intersect. 

On careful study the diversities between St. Sophia and San Vitale 
will also appear so great as to set aside the theory Nor f st . so- 
that the one was the model or the copy of the other, pm*- 
Their relation* is only that of the three most noted surviving" 
examples of the architecture of the first half of the sixth century. 1 

The long-extended vestibule, C, 
(Narthex or Ardica), of San Vi- 
tale is peculiar to irregularity of 
this Church (Fig. Rroundplan. 

108). It is not placed opposite 
or perpendicular to the axis of 
the tribune, as is usual in other 
churches, but makes a wide de- 
parture from the regularity of 
groundplan which might be ex- 
pected. Many conjectures as 
to the reason of this have been 
made, but the real cause is un- 
known. The exterior of the 
church is like many other build- 
ings of Ravenna, of brick with 
thick layers of mortar. Most 
of the mosaics, which formerly 
made it one of the most brilliant in Christendom, have u<mUa l08C 
unfortunately disappeared; yet the descriptions given 
by the historians are so full that their artistic and dogmatic signifi- 
cance can be easily determined. 

The form of the arches supporting the dome, as well as the col- 
umnar arrangement of the second story, may be seen from the 
section given in Fig. 109. Likewise the style of the capitals, and 
the rich statuary, arabesque, and mosaic effects, in pavement and 
ceiling, making the interior of this church exceptionally impressive, 

1 Quast: Op. cit % n. 29. Cimpnre Fig. 108, groundplan of San Vitale, with Fig. 
116, groundplan of St. 8ophia; the sectiou of San Vitale, Fig. 109, with that of St 
Sophia, Fig. 117. 




Fig. 108— 8an Vitale. Groundplan. 
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are well shown in Figs. 107, 109. The contrast between this church 
Contrast with anc * tne R° nian basilica, with its columns of varied styles, 
Romau basil- lengths, and diameters, is very marked. "Instead of 
simple, long-extended right lines, here is found an artis- 
tic combination of numerous curves, which, while departing from 
different centers, nevertheless complement each other and find in 
the dome the completest centralization. ... In all this labyrinthian 
arrangement a most magnificent effect from this development of 
forms cannot be denied." l The church was begun under the East 
Not strictly Gothic supremacy, and finished under Byzantine; it is, 
Byzantine. therefore, generally classified under the head of Byzan- 
tine architecture. The propriety of such classification may, how- 
ever, be reasonably questioned, since neither in groundplan nor 
elevation, but only in decorative features, does it seem to be 
accordant with the Byzantine style.* The beauty of the deco- 




'■*"*:**«»**« 



Fiff. 110.— Capital from San 
Vltale, Ravenna. 




.-Capital from St. Sophia, 
Constantinople. 



ration of the churches as well as their likeness in details may be 
seen by comparing the capitals of columns from each (v. Figs. 110 
and 111). 

Nearly contemporary with San Vitale is SS. Sergius et Bacchus 
8S. sergius et (Hagios Sergios) of Constantinople. 1 Here, too, the 
Bacchus. dome rests upon eight immense buttresses connected 

together in the lower story by a richly sculptured entablature, and 
in the second by arches. At the four corners are semicircular 
niches (in which are supporting columns) that lead into rooms 

1 Schnaase: Geschichte der Bildende Kunste, lte aufl., Bd. iii, ps. 131, 132. 

* Stock bauer : Der christliche Kirchenbau, 8. 89. 

*Dehio u. Bezold: Op. cit, lte Lief., ss. 28, 29, taf. 4, Fi>8. 5. 6. Stockbauer: 
Op. cit., 8. 90. Kujrler: Op. cit., Bd. i, ss. 420-422. Salzeuberg: AU-christHche 
Baudenkmak v. Constantinople. 
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bounded by the exterior wall (v. Fig. 112), which is quadrangular 
instead of octagonal, as in San Vitale. Upon the interior face 
of the entablature, extending 
around the entire nave, is 
a fulsome inscription to Jus- 
tinian, and to the martyrs Ser- 
gius and Bacchus, who were 
in high repute among the Dar- 
danians and Illyrians. In the 
arrangement of the ground- 

Stronser ten- P lan and of the 
dency to the vaulted 8 pace 3, 
Byzantine. the charaoterigt j 

development of the Byzantine 

school is already noticed; but 

on careful study of details 

antique elements are found 

to predominate, so that this 

church must be regarded as 

lielonging to the transition 

period of architecture in the Greek Empire. 1 

This form of the Christian church does not differ very widely 

from some pagan buildings. Fig. 1 13 is 

the representation of a hall in an ancient 

Roman palace. Here, too, the alternntion 

in the interior of the rectangular with the 

semicircular niche, and the enclosure of the 

whole by a strong rectangular wall, are so 

nearly like the arrangement of SS. Sergius 

n*. us.— Han in ancient et Bacchus as to suggest the same general 
Ilomau palace. To compare afvlp * 
wMi8S.8erglus and Bacchus. Dl 0" c - 




Kig. int.— 88. Sergius and Bacchus, Constantinople, 
tirouadplan. 




S 5. Byzantine Architecture. 

The removal of the capital of the Roman Empire to Byzantium 
must be accounted among the epoch-making events of history. All 
the secret motives influencing Constantine to this decision may 
Seasons of re- no * ^ known; some are, however, well understood, 
movaiof capt- Heathen and Christian prophecies alike had foretold 
*"• the approaching downfall of Rome; the Trojan coasts 

were the fabled native home of the Roman people; only by 

1 SalBenherpr: Text, »«. 41-45, Bla't v. Op. ciL 9 Text* as. 43, 45. 
* Stockbeuer: Dtr dtristlicfon Kirckenbau, a. 90. 
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residence in the East could the complete overthrow of his rival, 
Licinius, be effected. The beauty of the situation of Byzantium 
was proverbial, and its military and strategical importance man- 
ifest. In the East were the sacred seats, the holiest traditions, the 
ablest defenders, and the richest doctrinal development of the new re- 
ligion which he had befriended. The Oriental luxury and magnifi- 
cence were to him most agreeable, and the absolutism of the East, 
unchecked even by the feeble apology for a Roman senate, com- 
ported best with Constantine's imperious nature. The principle of 
centralization was the kernel and essence of his empire. He would 
establish a new court in a place free from hoary traditions and un- 
polluted by the crimes of a thousand years of bitter 
struggle. The strange commingling of Christian and 
heathen elements in the new capital was only the visible symbol of 
the religious belief and character of its great founder. Pagan at 
heart, and little acquainted with the central truth of the Christian 
system, he nevertheless saw in it the promise of perpetuity. In the 
center of the forum was set up the noted porphyry column, crowned 
with the statue of the all-conquering Phidian Apollo, and around it 
were clustered the gocft of paganism. Here, too, was seen the statue 
of the goddess of fortune, on whose head was placed the cross 
of Christ, and at whose dedication the people sang the Kyrie Elei- 
son. Opposite to this, the double statue of the emperor and his 
mother Helena bore a cross with the inscription, " One is holy, one 
is the Lord Christ, to the glory of God the Father: " but in the 
middle of the cross, amidst forms of incantation, was again affixed 
the image of Fortune. To her, to Rhea, mother of the gods, to 
Castor and Pollux, temples were erected, as well as Christian 
churches in great number and magnificence. The art treasures of 
the world were collected to adorn the public squares and buildings, 
thus making Constantinople at the same time a rich museum of 
ancient, and a cradle of Christian, art. 1 

The western mind was mostly occupied with the consideration of 
contrast of practical questions of life. The customs and morals of 
East and west, the people were considered; the forces that measured 
and controlled these were carefully estimated. The Oriental mind, 
on the contrary, was occupied with questions of dogma and abstract 
speculation. It did not aim so much to elevate the masses of the 
people; rather by mingling the mysteries of religion with the 
everyday affairs of life it educated the populace to the grossest 

1 Carrier©: Die Kunsiim Zusammenhang der CuUurentwtckdung und die Ideate der 
MenschJieit, Bd. Hi, 88. 11 3, 1 14. Gibbon : Decline and Fall, chap. xvii. Balzeuberg: 
AU-christliche Baudenkmale ven Constantinople, as. 1-10. 
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superstition. The strong common sense Socratic philosophy, which 
had recognized the dignity and the responsibitity of the indi- 
vidual, had been largely supplanted by the system of Neo-Platon- 
ism, in which the unity of the universe more than the freedom and 
selfhood of the individual was made prominent. A little later the 
spirit of Orientalism, which had more or less affected the entire 
Roman world, became dominant in the Byzantine Empire. 

With the absolutism of imperial power necessarily resulted the 
decline of individual rights. The idea of personal free- 
dom, and the worth of man as man, which was a ruling 
element among the Teutonic peoples, wellnigh died out. Banish- 
ments, imprisonments, tortures, and death were inflicted at the mere 
caprice of the sovereign. Hence all tended toward stagnation and 
death. After a sleep of a thousand years the Orient remained cold 
and lifeless, while the West had been heaving with the throes of a 
new and progressive life. 

This dark picture of the Byzantine Empire is, however, relieved 
by a few bright lights. Her good offices to the world Valuable ^^ 
were neither few nor unimportant. She preserved the vices to civil- 
thought of unity in government, which exerted a strong i2 * UoiL 
and salutary influence upon the susceptible German peoples, and 
gave to them the true idea of nationality. Through her best 
ruler, Justinian, she bequeathed to the world the body of codified 
law which has powerfully influenced the jurisprudence of Europe' 
even to the present hour. Through all the centuries of her 
insensibility and sloth Constantinople was the museum where 
were collected and preserved to later times most precious treasures 
of ancient art and literature, which the crusades were to diffuse 
throughout the West to enkindle a new life and stimulate to higher 
endeavor. 

But the decadence of morals and of art was already so great 
that the attempts of Cons tan tine to found schools for the educa- 
tion of skilled architects proved only partially successful. Decay of art 
From this time Christian art in the Orient came under originality. 
the control and guidance of an imperialism in state and Church, and 
crystallized into a fixedness of type that has been perpetuated to the 
present day. A pomp and stateliness, a splendor and even gaudiness 
in art, were only the reflex of a like character in the imperial state. 
Religion was no longer a matter of conscience and of the inner life 
of the individual, but of state authority and dictation. The synvr 
bols of faith were largely the creatures of the government, and the 
bishops were servants of the state. Instead of the former apotheosis 
of the deceased emperors, a divinity was made to attach to the living 
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ruler. Into his presence the subject must approach with signs of 
deepest veneration. The stately ceremonial of the court awed the 
visitor. Costliness took the place of classic forms and artistic beauty. 
Freedom had died, and with her departed the soul and inspiration 
of art. 

The principle of centralization found its best expression in the 
strictly Byzantine architecture. It completed what the Roman 
Bysanttne basilica had suggested and attempted. Around a cen- 
arcwtecure^n trft j member was grouped the entire structure in essen- 
orientai spirit, tial unity. Every subordinate part pointed toward the 
dome, which crowns the middle of the Greek cross, as to the imperial 
governing power of the whole. The strengthening Orientalism caused 
the architecture more and more to depart from the simplicity and 
unity of the early Greek, and thus was developed a style which may 
be truly called Byzantine. 

The history of Byzantine architecture is usually divided into two 
Two historic distinct periods. The first begins with the reign of 
periods. Cons tan tine and closes with the rule of Justinian, about 

the middle of the sixth century. The second extends from the reign 
of Justinian to the latter part of the twelfth century, or to the first 
revival of art through the influence of Cimabue. During the latter 
Fixedness of P er '°d art forms were cast in an unchanging mould. In 
art forms in the eastern provinces they became still more contami- 
seoond period. nate( j } )y Oriental influences; while in some parts of 
the West new forces effected slight modifications of the original 
type. It has already been noticed (a. p. 197) that in the first period 
most of the churches of the Orient preserved the Roman style of 
the basilica, excepting the open rafter work and ornamentation of 
the ceiling. In a few instances the intersection of the main nave and 
transept had been surmounted by a small cupola, but gradually this 
was developed into the complete and imposing dome structure cov- 
ering a square area: this is the distinctive feature of the later Byz- 
antine architecture. From the age of Justinian this was the pre- 
vailing style in the Eastern Empire, while in the West the tower 
was developed to produce a like effect in the Romanesque and 
Gothic churches. 1 We have already met this form and growth in the 
churches of Ravenna. The perfection of Byzantine architecture 
was, however, first attained in the Church of St. Sophia. It fur- 
nished a model for all the subsequent churches of the East. The 
Reason of im- history of the empire furnishes an easy solution of this 
mobility. fact. After Justinian, stagnation and decay character- 

ized the Eastern civilization. All turned backward to his reign as 
1 Salzenburg: Op. cit. as. 14, 15. 
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St. Sophia. 



to the golden age. An earlier Church of St. Sophia, built by 
Constantine, had been consumed by lire during a popu- 
lar uprising. For its re-building Justinian drew upon 
the resources of the entire empire. The planning and erection 
were entrusted to the two most noted architects of the age, 
Isodore of Miletus and Anthimius of Tralles. It is claimed by 
a class of writers on the history of architecture, and by some 
archaeologists, 1 that these wise architects had clearly in mind the 




Fig. 114.— 8ection of St. Sophia. To compare with the Basilica of Constantino, Rome. 



Church of SS. Sergius et Bacchus, and the so-called Basilica of Con- 
stantine at Rome, as models for their great work. By careful com- 
parison of Fig. 112 with Fig. 116, and Fig. 114 with Fig. 115, the 
points of resemblance will be apparent. The general division of 
the enclosed space into nine parts, the use of strong buttresses to 
support the domed coverings and provide against the lateral thrust, 

1 v. Stock bauer: Op. dt, rs. 92, 93, taf. v, Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5. Dehio u. Bezold: Op. 
<*, is. 29, 30, taf. 6, Fig. 1 : taf. 39, Fig. 14. 
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the unification of the three middle compartments into one grand and 
most imposing room, etc., are some elements of likeness in these 
buildings. Doubtless, however, the erection of one imposing dome, 
supported by four massive buttresses, over a square space, is a new 
departure, and places upon St. Sophia the stamp of originality. 

The traditions connected with the building of this most noted 
Difflcuityofthe church are numerous and interesting. The problems 
work. to be solved in the suspension of a dome one hundred 

feet in diameter a hundred feet in midair were most difficult. 




Fig. 115.— Section of the Basilica of Constantino, Rome. To compare with St. Sophia, Constan- 
tinople. 

The enormous weight was a serious obstacle to the architects of 
that day. The reputed revelations in dreams, the discovery of 
hricks in the island of Rhodes of one fifth of the ordinary weight, 
etc., an? only evidences of the perplexities felt by Justinian and his 
architects. I?eit the greatest cause of wonder, even to builders of 
modern times, is the completion of this church in the incredibly 
short space of six yeai r.. It was a wonder to every beholder, and re- 
mains to our day in many respects tl\r- most remarkable architectural 
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monument of Christendom. Since its transformation into a Turkish 
mosque, on the downfall of Constantinople in 1453, it has lost much 
of its original magnificence. Mohammedan zeal against images in 
their sacred places led to the attempt to destroy the Defacement of 
splendid mosaics which had been preserved in much mosaics, 
of their original integrity. But happily these have been carefully 
measured and copied, so that we have the means of comparing this 
building and its decorations with the descriptions found in the 
Byzantine writers. 1 

As before remarked (p. 233), the Church of St. Sophia, built 
by Constantine, had been burned in A. D. 532, during a fearful 
conflagration originating in a popular outbreak between rival 
factions. Justinian resolved to rebuild it on a scale of magnifi- 
cence worthy the first temple of Christendom. A man of com- 
prehensive plans, he was also possessed of a rare practical talent to 
secure the means of their accomplishment. Tradition says that the 
plans were ready within forty days after the destruction vast prepare- 
of the first church. To the governors of the provinces Uons - 
the emperor issued edicts to procure the most costly materials for 
this work. To beautify this church pagan temples in Asia Minor 
and Greece were plundered of their richest art treasures.* The his- 
torians tell us that all the available revenues of the empire were laid 
under contribution, and many new taxes were afterward levied for 
its completion. To make the building fireproof was one of the first 
conditions imposed upon the architects. An immense number of 
workmen were employed.* Justinian himself, by daily visitations, 
and by encouragements or rebukes, pushed on the work with such 
marvelous rapidity that it was dedicated in December, 537 A. D. 

The dangers from fire had been averted, but those from another 
source had not been foreseen. Twenty-two years after its dedication 

1 One of the test authorities on the Byzantine architecture, as it has been pre- 
served to our time, is Salzenberg, W. : AU-chrisiliche Baudenkmale von Constantinople 
vom Vbis XII JaJirhunderb Berlin, 1854. On the occasion of the extensive repairs 
of the Church of St Sophia, in 1847-48, the Prussian government took occasion to 
despatch Salzenberg to Constantinople to make careful drawings and take accurate 
measurements of this church. Fortunately the celebrated architect, Fossati, was 
superintending these repairs, and gave to Salzenberg every aid to complete his work 
The extensive scaffoldings, reaching to the highest point of the dome, gave opportu- 
nity to make all necessary measurements, and the removal of the thick coats of 
whitewash revealed the mosaics in all their original magnificence. Thus has been 
preserved a complete description of the forms and interior decorations of this mag- 
nificent church. 

* Salzenberg: Op. ciL, s. 46. Gibbon: Decline and Fall, chap. xl. 

1 The Byzantine chroniclers claim that ten thousand were thus employed. 
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portions of the dome and of the furniture of the church were ruined 
injury by by an earthquake. Justinian hastened to strengthen 
earthquake, the supports, elevated the dome about twenty-five feet, 
renovated the interior, and within five years the church was rededi- 
catecL For thirteen centuries it has stood uninjured by repeated 
shocks of earthquakes which have toppled many other structures to 
ruins. 

The visitor to St. Sophia first enters the fore-court of the church, 
^^ which is bounded on three sides by a row of columns, 

and on the fourth by the building itself (v. Figs. 116, 
117). Passing by the fountain in the middle of the court, he 
reaches the uarthex, the place for the penitents. From this space 
five marble doors, richly decorated with bronze, lead into a second 
somewhat more extended and spacious vestibule having vaulted 
ceilings richly adorned with variegated marbles and mosaics. Here 
the sexes separated. The women proceeded to the doors on either 
side of the vestibule that opened to the staircase leading to the 
second story. This was called the gynseceum, because exclusively 
set apart for the use of the women. The men passed through nine 
folding-doors to the groundfloor of the main nave. 1 

The groundplan of this church is nearly square (v. Fig. 116). 
The inner length, exclusive of the tribune, is 234 feet, 
the breadth 21V feet.* Over the central portion rises 
the cupola to the 40 windows in the cornice ; and thence a 
dome reaches to the vertex, about 180 feet above the pavement 
below. The dome is supported by four massive arches which 
spring from immense buttresses. Leading east and west from the 
square area beneath are rooms of semicircular outline, to each of 
which three colossal niches are connected. These immense semicir- 
cular spaces are covered by semidomes, which partly lean upon the 
main arches which support the central dome, and are partly sup- 
ported by the cylindrically vaulted ceiling of the three niches 
(v. Fig. 117). 

The two side niches, called exedra, are also semicircular and cov- 
ered with smaller 8emidome8. , The two center niches 
have, however, cylindrically vaulted ceilings. The 
east one terminates in a semicircle, covered by a concha which 
rises from the enclosing wall, and forms the apse or tribune. All 

1 Schnaase: Ite Aufl., Bd. iii, as. 137, 138. 

* Distinction must be made in the plan between the church proper and the annexed 
portions. The dome, a b, covers the central part of the church proper. 

8 The arrangement of the parts of this remarkable ^w'd'nf crn be understood by 
frequent reference to the vertical section (Fig. 117). 
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of these spaces taken together form the naos, or temple proper. 
Between this and the enclosing walls on the north and south sides 
extend the two-storied side halls, each of which is divided into three 
parts. Four colossal pillars furnish the foundation for ^^ 

the arches supporting the dome, while behind these to- 
ward the north and south, in the enclosing wall, are four buttresses 
connected with these pillars by arches. By a series of buttresses 
and connecting arches firm supports are secured for the conchas and 
the cylindrically vaulted ceilings. Thus the entire building, while 
possessing this diversity of outline, is bound together into a beauti- 
ful and harmonious unity. All ceiling spaces are cylindrical or 
domed. In addition to the enclosing walls and the system of but- 
tresses these are supported in the lower part by forty columns and 
eight free pilasters; in the upper part by sixty columns. 1 

The lighting of the interior of St. Sophia is very brilliant. 
Wherever space and safety permit are placed windows 
in great number and of marked dimensions, so that a 
flood of light pours through them into the house of God.* At the 
base of the central dome are forty windows, and each of the half 
domes has five. The first rays of the morning sun stream into the 
nave through the six large windows in the tribune, while the setting 
sun, shining through the immense semicircular window over the 
entrance in the west, bathes the whole interior in golden effulgence. 
Twelve windows admit the light through the arches on the north, 
and an equal number on the south diffuse an abundance of light 
throughout the lateral halls above and below. There is evidence 
that some of the window spaces existing in the time of Procopius 
have been closed by masonry; nevertheless, the present mosque is 

very brilliantly lighted.* The injunction of Justinian 

i«i-i/.*i i , *ii 111 Fireproof. 

to build a fireproof church was most carefully heeded, 

even in the arrangement of the windows. By an ingenious and ex- 
pensive combination of brick work and marble plates even the frame 
settings of the windows are entirely lacking in wood. 

The impression made upon the visitor on his first entrance to this 
church is that of vastness, grandeur, and magnificence. i m p regg j on 
The eye wanders over the immense nave, peers into the upon the ?ia- 
adjacent halls, rests upon the beautiful gynecffium, then ,tor * 
is lifted to the enormous dome that seems to float in midair. At 
every step new beauties are revealed. The richness of the materials, 
and the completed unity in the midst of almost infinite diversity, 
entrance the beholder. In Justinian's time, when to all essentials 
. of the structure preserved to our day were added the rich adorn- 

1 Salzenberg : es. 53, 54, 65. * Salzenberg : a. 84. * Salzenberg: Op. tit., id. 
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ments of the high altar, the beautiful ambos, the sparkling of the 
vessels of gold bedecked with gems, the gleaming of countless can- 
delabra, the splendour of the garments of the retinue of clergy 
and helpers, the sonorous-voiced priests as they intoned the sublime 
ritual, the response from the hundred- voiced choir, rolling through 
the corridors and arches like the voice of many waters — the wor- 
shiper must have been impressed that this was a temple worthy of 
dedication to the Eternal Wisdom, and one where his Spirit would 
delight to dwell. 

Of the unparalleled richness of the decorations we cannot speak 
The decora- in detail. The pavement was wrought out into very 
tions. elaborate and beautiful patterns of marble mosaic. The 

columns were of the richest and rarest materials. The walls were 
lined with slabs of marble and of verde antique of most exquisite 
coloring. The walls an<J ceilings in the great dome and in all the 
adjacent parts were enriched with mosaics of saints of colossal size. 1 

St. Sophia furnished the type for all later churches of the Byz- 
a type for an tine Empire. It brought to perfection a style that 
chu?ches e of can strictl y be called unique. The whole spirit of the 
the Earn. exterior was harmonious with the theory of inperialism 

prevalent in the Eastern Empire and Church. Art was pressed into 
the service of dogma. It crystallized into stiff and unchanging types 
which continued in the Russian-Greek churches till the time of 
Peter the Great. 

The transformation of St. Sophia into a Mohammedan mosque left 
almost unchanged the narthex, the nave, the side halls, and the 
The losses to gynecaeum; but the other portions, especially those more 
toe church. immediately used in the Christian cultus, have been en- 
tirely lost. The marble railing separating the clergy from the 
laity, the seats of the priests, the throne of the patriarch, the cibo- 
rium, the ambos, and all the utensils of the church have perished. 
From documents still extant • we learn that under Justinian not 
less than five hundred and twenty-five persons were employed in 
the direct service of this church, while in the reign of Heraclius 
the number had increased to six hundred. 8 These also cared for 
three other churches of the capital. 

The bema probably extended to the border of the eastern half 
dome, while the solea, for the inferior clergy, occupied the entire 

1 v. the representation of the great mosaic of Christ and the emperor that was 
wrought out over the grand portal (Fig. 44, p. 129). 

9 v. Du Gange: Constantinopolis Christiana, lib. iii, p. 71. 

8 Du Cange: iii, 71. They are given as follows: 80 priests, 150 deacons, 40 dea- 
conesses, 70 subdeacons, 160 readers, 125 chanters, 75 doorkeepers. 
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space covered by the eastern concha. 1 The arabos must have stood 
still farther toward the west, and must have occupied a x^e arrange- 
very prominent place, from the fact that here the Scrip- ment of parts, 
tures were read, the sermon preached, and the emperors crowned. 
Near by, in the adjacent spaces, were stationed the singers under the 
direction of leaders. In the exedra, toward the north and south, were 
collected the deacons who were to assist in the sacred ministrations. 
The sacred table of gold, inlaid with gems, rested on golden columns 
and was supplied with golden furniture. 9 Over it rose the beautiful 
ciborium on four silver columns, between which were spread the 
richly ornamented hangings. The lofty octagonal dome above 
was crowned by a silver globe surmounted by the cross. From 
the ceiling of the ciborium hung the silver dove, representing the 
Holy Ghost, which contained the sacred elements to be distributed 
among the sick. From the description of Paulus Silentiarius we in- 
fer that the accompaniments of candelabra, lamps, and halos for the 
illumination of this church must have been incomparably rich and 
imposing. 

§ 6. The Circular Structure. 

A fourth type of the central building is the circular, with an 
inner portico which surrounds the area covered by the dome. 




Fig. 118.— Section of Santa Constanza, Rome. 



Few churches following this general plan were erected Santa Con- 
in the west during the reign of Constantino the Great. 8tanza - 
The most typical example of this circular architecture from the 



1 Paulus Silentiarius : i, v. 240, eta 
' Paulus Silentiarius : ii, v. 335. 
16 



E vagrius : Hist Eccl, lib. iv, c. xxxL 
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fourth century is Santa Constanza, 1 on the Via Nomentana in Rome 
(Fig. 118). Tradition says it occupies the site of a former Bacchus 
temple. Its rotunda is sixty-seven feet in diameter. Twenty-four 
columns in double rows support the dome and the vaultings of the 
outer corridor. Here the sarcophagus * of Constantia, the daughter 
of Constantine, was formerly preserved. It seems probable that 
the entire building was once used as a mausoleum to the imperial 
Marksatranui- family, rather than as a temple to Bacchus." This build- 
tion. i n g marks a transition from the classic to the mediseval 

spirit. The degeneracy of the old is apparent, while at the same 
time elements are here introduced which play a most important part 
in the development of Christian architecture. 4 




Fig. 119.— Santa Maria Maggiore, Nocera de Pagani. Vertical flection. 



Of somewhat similar arrangement is the church Santa Maria 
Santa Maria Maggiore, in Nocera de Pagani, near Naples (Fig. 119). 
Maggiore in This also seems to belong to the fourth century. It is 
omm ' a baptistery of sixteen sides. The central domed space 

is thirty-five feet in diameter, while that of the entire building is 
seventy-three feet. While its exterior is wanting in attractiveness, 
the interior nevertheless makes upon the mind of the visitor " an 
. impression of the fullness of mystery in which the church of that 

1 Ciampini : Vetera Monimenta, Tom. i. Tab. i, etc. Kngler: Geschichte d. Bavkwst, 
B<l. i, as. 327, P»28. Dehio u. Bezold: Op. ciL a. 34, Tai. 8, Fig. 1, 2. 
8 Now in the Vsitican Museum. 
8 Forater: Mittelu. Unter Itcdien, s. 250. 
4 Kugler: Op. ciL, Bd. i, s. 328. 
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l^criod must vie with the decaying splendor of heathen temples 
and shrines." ' While grouped in the same class as Santa Con- 
stanza, this building differs from it in many essential features, in 
some respects being quite closely allied to San Vitale of Ravenna.' 

A third example of this architectural type is the baptistery of San 
Giovanni in Laterano in Rome.* Tradition attributes the founda- 
tion to Constantine L, but it is highly probable that the building was 
erected by Sixtus III., in the first half of the fifth century. De Fleury 
argues this from its architectural features. Eight columns support 
an entablature upon which rests a second series of columns, by 
which the dome is supported. Between the central space and the 
enclosing wall is a broad passage-way which is lighted by windows 
placed in the lower section of the dome. While much pertaining 
to this baptistery is conjectural, it is nevertheless fairly well estab- 
lished that the main features were as here represented. The general 
custom of devoting a separate building to the celebration of this in- 
itiative rite of the Christian Church is here illustrated. 

The diversity of opinion relative to the connection and reciprocal 
influence of eastern and western architectural principles gan stef ano n>- 
is very manifest in the case of San Stefano rotondo, 4 of tt)nd0 - 
Rome. "It is an enigma in the architectural history of Rome" 
(Dehio u. Bezold). By some it has been regarded as a transforma- 
tion of an earlier temple of Vesta; by others (specially by some of 
the French archaeologists) as an apartment of the grand market of 
Nero; by still others (Bunsen) as an original church, while others 
(Httbsch) regard it as a most striking proof of the inventive genius 
of the early Christian architects. While lacking de- uncertainty of 
monstrative evidence the opinion is nevertheless fairly or| si n - 
established that it originated in the fifth century, probably in the 
reign of Theodosius the Great, just prior to the Roman downfall. 
It likewise possesses elements allying it to the central buildings of 
the Orient which originated in the reign of Constantine I. Just 
to what extent the liturgical needs of the Church influenced its 
peculiar construction may not be fully determined, proper ciassifl- 
CVrtainly its arrangement of concentric circles in con- cation, 
nection with two perpendicular axes justifies its classification under 
the head of central domical buildings.* 

1 Burckhardt : Cicerone, s. 89. 

* Dehio u. Bezold: Op. cit % lte Lief., ss. 34, 35, Taf. 8, Fig. 3, 4. 

* Rohault de Fleury : Le Lateran. pi. 7, Fig. 3. 4. Bimsen : Die Basiliken des 
christlidien Boms, Taf. xxxvii. Dehio u. Bezold : Op. tit., rs. 34, 35, Taf. 8, Fijr. 3, 4. 

4 Fergii88on: History of Architecture. Bunsen: Beschreibung d. Stadt Rome, in. 
Die BasiUJcen d. Christ. Roms, Taf. xix, B. C. Hiibsch : Die alt-chrisHiche Kirchen. 
a Dehio u. Bezold: Op. tit., s. 41, Taf. 11, Fig. 1, 2. 
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Among other noted churches of this class may be mentioned the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, and the Church of the 
Ascension, on the Mount of Olives, both from the Constantinian 
period. Unfortunately, they are known only through the descrip- 
tions of the historians. An example of the purest Byzantine 
style, wrought out by Byzantine artists, yet for Mohammedan uses, 
is the Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem, built on the site of Solomon's 
temple. It belongs to the seventh century. It is the finest example 
of the central structure that has been preserved, and ranks among 
the most impressive sacred buildings of the world, not from its vast- 
ness, but from the purity of its style and the intense interest associ- 
ated with its site. 1 

§ 7. The Cruciform Buildings. 
A fifth class of central buildings of the early Christian centuries 
is the cruciform. They were at first 
mostly with equal arms — the Latin form 
of the cross being later introduced into 
the oblong basilica through the develop- 
ment of the transept. Christian struc- 
tures in the general form of the Greek 
cross were commonly used for burial 
chapels. Like forms are met in build- 
ings of pagan origin, and devoted to like 
purposes; j r et it is most probable that the 
Christian Church first attached to the 
form of the cross a deep religious signifi- 
cance, and found it especially adapted to 
the purposes of public worship. 

The Church of SS. Nazareo e Celso, 1 of 
Ravenna (Figs. 120, 121), is a good exam- 
ple of this species of central structure. It 
was the burial chapel of Galla Placidia, 
and is still among the most instructive 
fip. wo. -ss. Nazareo e Celso. monuments of early Christian architec- 

Burinl Chapel or Galla Placidia, A , _.. . A ' r . . , 

Ravenna. Groimdpian. ture.* The fate of this woman, whose 




1 The controversies respecting the origin, location, and fate of the buildings erected 
on this sacred site have been protracted, and at times passionate. The most calm, 
thorough, and generally satisfactory examinations have been made by the Count de 
Vojriie in his Le Temple de Jerusalem and Les figliies de la terre sainte. 

* H. Gaily Knight: Op. cit., plate vi. Qtiast : Op. cit., s?. 10-15, tt. ii-vi. Deliio u. 
Bezold: Op. «Y., s. 45, t. 12. Fig. 4, 5. 

'The church proper is the Latin cross, the upper portion of the figure; the other 
parts show the groundplan of buildings connected with the church. 
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fortunes were so strangely romantic, cannot be established with 
complete historic certainty, nor has the question whether she died 
in Rome or Ravenna been satisfactorily determined. The fact of 
her interment in this building is, however, generally accepted. 
The magnificent interior, which is in the spirit of the truest art, 
suggests the mausoleum of some royal personage, and indicates a 
period when correct art principles had not yet been supplanted by 
the rudeness of a later barbarism. The groundplan is that of a 
Latin cross (o. Fig. 120) like some that had already been built in 
Rome and in the Orient; but it is note-worthy that this is the 
oldest existing church in which the dome covers a quadrangu- 
lar space in the form of the cross. 1 The exterior is of brick, 
and of very indifferent appearance. The interior form and ar- 




Flff. 121.— SS. Nazareo e CelHo, Raven ua. Longitudinal section. 



rangement are, however, quite peculiar, approaching more nearly to 
the classic spirit than do other so-called Byzantine buildings in the 
Occident. The decorations in mosaics and marbles are rich and 
harmonious (». Fig. 121). The figures are well executed, the details 
pleasing, and all contribute to the perfection of the whole. In it are 
i\ve sarcophagi.* Their history is somewhat uncertain, yet by com- 
bining the traditions and all the known facts it seems probable that 
the building was designed for a mausoleum for Galla Placidia and 
her family. Under the dome, between the sarcophagi, stands an 
altar which is of much archaeological interest in connection with the 
appointments of the Church of the fifth century.' 

tQuast: 8. 11, t. ii, 5. 

* The position of three of these is seen in Figs. 120 and 121. 

* Quast : s. 13, t. iii, 2. 
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Another species of this class of cruciform structures is represented 
by the Cathedral of Trier, from the fourth century, A. D. 370 

(Fig. 122). This canuot with strict 
propriety be called a central struc- 
ture; nevertheless the other parts are 
so brought into architectural unity by 
the middle portion that its likeness to 
other buildings of the central type is 
striking. The intersection of four 
vaulted ceilings in the middle of the 
church, oyer which rises the dome, sug- 
gests a rivalry between the Byzantine 
style and that of the oblong basilica. 

Among the most important of this 
species of churches is San Lorenzo of 
Milan, probably from the fifth century. 
Whether its origin was pagan or Christ- 
ian has been warmly debated, nor is it 
certain what portions of the present structure are original. Never- 
theless, the attractiveness of its style and arrangement, as well 
as its probable antiquity, have justified the thorough study of its 
details 




122.- Cathedral 
Groundplan. 



Trier. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN EPIGRAPHY. 
| 1. Definitions and Principles. 

Epigraphy treats of the content, character, chronology, decipher- 
ing, and interpretation of inscriptions. 

The term inscriptions is applied to " all non-literary remains of a 
language with the exception of coins, letters and jour- 
nals." x They are found in widely separated districts, on 
various materials, and executed for a great variety of purposes. 
While some would refer these chiefly to the department of literary 
history,* it is evident that they are likewise invaluable in the study of 
political history, of private life, of religion, laws, arts, and beliefs. 

When Paul, on Mare Hill, said to the Athenians, " I perceive that 
in all things ye are very religious. For, as I passed Early christian 
by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with «*• 
this inscription, To an Unknown God" (Acts xvii, 22, 23), he 
recognized the importance and utility of epigraphical teaching. 
The apostolic example was frequently imitated by the Christian 
fathers in their apologetic writings against their heathen opponents, 
and afterward in the defence of the Catholic doctrines as against 
the heretical teachers. Not infrequently inscriptions are quoted in 
their exegetical works and in their sermons, while the early Church 
historians, Eusebius and Socrates, depend for some of their state- 
ments upon the evidence furnished by inscriptions which were well 
known in their times but afterwards perished. 

Since the great revival of the sixteenth century this department 
of archaeology has been very diligently cultivated. Increased ln _ 
By the added evidence of epigraphical remains the terest in later 
history of Asiatic dynasties and of Egypt has been Umes " 
entirely reconstructed, and the character of these far off civil- 
izations has been determined with a good degree of certainty. The 
military conquests, the social status of the people, the imple- 
ments of peaceful industry and of war, the provisions for education, 
the condition of science, literature, and art, are often most clearly 
attested by these silent, unconscious witnesses. The results of epi- 

l v. Huebner: article "Inscriptions" in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition. 
•». Boeckh: Corpus Inscriptionum Oraxaruin^ vol. i, Preface, p. vii. 
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graphical studies have not been less interesting or helpful in writing 
Value of the history of the Christian Church. They have fully con - 
christian epig- firmed the opinion that Christianity was early embraced 
IUp y ' hy members of the better families at Rome. They have 

more clearly illustrated the contrast between heathen and Christian 
morality, life, and hopes. They have greatly strengthened confi- 
dence in the integrity and accuracy of some of the early Church 
historians, upon whose statements unstinted ridicule had hitherto 
been cast. They have proved the tenacity of heathen faith and 
practices, and their vitality long after the time to which it had 
been usual to refer their decadence and death. They have con- 
firmed the statements relative to the rapid progress of monasticism 
in the West during the fourth and fifth centuries, and have sug- 
gested sufficient reasons for the marvellous success of this institu- 
tion. They have shown that the accounts of suffering, and of the 
number of martyr deaths among the early Christians, were not ex- 
aggerated by the ancient Church historians (Eusebius and others), 
and that the attempts (notably by Gibbon and his school) to dimin- 
ish the horrors of the Neronian and other persecutions are not 
justified by the evidence. They have unconsciously testified to the 
orders and duties of the clergy, and to the number, modes of admin- 
istration, and efficacy of the Christian sacraments. They have 
clearly proved the acceptance and strong supporting power of the 
distinguishing doctrines of Christianity in the midst of the most 
trying circumstances. They have been the means of correcting 
serious errors in chronology, and of determining the genuine text of 
the early Christian writings. 1 

The number of Christian inscriptions of the first six centuries 
. already described is very great. It is impossible to 

christian in- speak with precision, since hundreds are yearly added 
Bcriptions. t0 ^ ne numDer# Probably more than twenty thousand 
have been discovered, and accessions are made almost daily. 8 Of 
these by far the larger portion (probably more than three fourths) 
have been found in Rome and its immediate vicinity. Great as is the 

1 " Inscriptions are discoveries capitalized, as it were, and the income of them is 
only gradually realized." — W. P. P. Longfellow in the American Journal of Archtt- 
ology, 1885, p. 203. 

' In 1862 de Rossi affirmed ihat the number of Christian inscriptions of the 
first six centuries then known was about fourteen thousand, of which eleven thou- 
sand were found in Rome and vicinity, and three thousand in all the rest of the 
world, v. De la Determination Chronologique des Inscriptions cJiretiennes in the Remte 
Archeologique, December, 1862. The archaeological world has long awnited the pub- 
lication of de Rossi's second volume of the Inscripiiones Christiana, Until this ap- 
pears many things are left to mere conjecture. 
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number already known, it is but a small fraction of what once ex- 
isted. " From collections made in the eighth and ninth centuries it 
appears that there were once at least one hundred and seventy ancient 
Christian inscriptions in Rome which had an historical or monu- 
mental character, written generally in metre, and to be seen at that 
time in the places they were intended to illustrate. Of these only 
twenty-six remain in whole or in parts. In the Roman topographies 
of the seventh century, one hundred and forty sepulchres of famous 
martyrs and confessors are enumerated; we have recovered only 
twenty inscribed memorials to assist us in the identification of these. 
Only nine epitaphs have come to light belonging to the bishops of 
Rome during these same six centuries; and yet, during that period, 
there were certainly buried in the suburbs of the city upward of 
sixty." l De Rossi believes that more than one hundred thousand 
Christian inscriptions of the first six centuries once existed, four 
fifths of which have been lost. 

The early Christian inscriptions are mostly found upon stone 
(generally marble), bronze, or on tables of baked clay. MaterIal8 on 
A few examples in which the inscription is upon lead which tnscrip- 
tablets or plates have been preserved. 9 The letters are tlonsarefound - 
usually sunk into the stone; in very few cases, if at all, are they in 
relief. Sometimes, especially in the catacombs of Rome, Syracuse, 
and Naples,* the inscription is painted, usually with red pigment; 
in some instances the sculptured letters are gilded. 

The writers on Latin epigraphy divide the inscriptions into two 
classes: "(1) those which were written upon other ob- Kinds of in- 
jects of various kinds, to denote their peculiar purpose, acriptions. 
and in this way have been preserved along with them; and (2) those 
which themselves are the objects, written, to be durable, as a rule, 
on metal or stone. The first class is that of inscriptions in the 
stricter sense of the word (tituli) ; the second is that of instruments 
or charters, public or private (leges, instmnienta, tabula*).' " Some 
writers on Christian epigraphy* incline to a threefold division, 
namely: (1) Those cut in stone or bronze (marmora, tituli, lapides); 
(2) those painted in colore or sometimes written with coal (Ital. 

1 Northcote and Brownlow : Roma Sotterranta. vol. ii, part Hi, p. 3. 

' In this respect they correspond to the heathen inscriptions, only very few of which 
are found on thin lead plates, which were rolled up, placed in the tombs, and thus 
preserved, v. Franz: Elem. Epigr. Or.., p. 168. 

% v. Schultze: Katakomben v. S. Genua to dei Poveri in Neapel., pp. 37, 50, etc. 
Martigny: Dictumn., etc., p. 361. Bullettino Arcli. ctist., 1880, t i; 1881, t. vii 
mid viii. 

* Huebner: Op. ciL 

• De Rossi, and his commentators and disciples. 
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dipinti) ; and (3) those which have been scratched on stone, morta*, 
or cement (Ital. graffiti). Under the second are usually classified 
the painted and gilded glasses and the colored mosaics, which are 
somewhat numerous and important. 1 

It is highly probable that inscriptions of the first class were pre- 
By whom pre- pared in the shops of the workers in marble (marmo- 
v*n&- rarii). The sign of such an artisan has been found in 

Pompeii. 1 The painted inscriptions and some of the graffiti, on the 
contraiy, seem to have been sometimes prepared by the friends of 
the deceased, or by the Fossores. In a few graffiti are indications 
that they were prepared to ridicule the Christians and their faith' 
(v. Figs. 25, 26). 

In Christian epigraphy, as in manuscripts, well settled paleo- 
PaieoRraphic graphic principles must be observed in order to deter- 
principies. mine the genuineness and age of inscriptions. While 
these principles have not been so scientifically determined in the 
case of Christian inscriptions as in those of classical origin, 
much aid is, nevertheless, furnished by them to the student of 
Christian antiquities to settle doubtful chronologies and to detect 
spurious monuments. 

Three forms of writing are used in Christian inscriptions; namely, 
capitals, uncial characters, and cursive writing. 4 The capitals are 
generally used in the earliest inscriptions, but are often found in 
connection with the more popular and convenient cursive writing. 
The uncials are related to the cursive in their inclination to round 
the character, but more nearly resemble the capital. This begins 
to appear during the fourth century, while in the fifth it is first 
fully popularized. 

Usually, as in English, these inscriptions are read from left to 

right: in a few instances they are read from right to 
How read 

left, while in some others they must be read from top 
to bottom (v. Plate VI, No. 3). The lines are usually of equal 
length, of considerable regularity, and are broken up without respect 
to the division of single words. In later inscriptions, especially, the 
spaces between the letters are very evenly divided. 

Punctuation seems to have been governed by other 

principles than are now recognized. Instead of indicating 
the sense, it marked lines, words, syllables, and even letters. No 

1 For reasons elsewhere given we have not observed this classification. 
8 *• Titulos scribendos vel si quid operis murmorar (ii) opus Client, hie babes." 
8 v. Garrucci: // Orocifisso Graffito in casadei Qatar L Becker: Das Spott- Crucifix. 
4 v. Zell : Handbuch der ram. Epigraphik. Le Blant : Insaiptions chret de la Gavly 
etc. Also his Manuel d'Epiyiaphut chretienne. 
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regularity is observed, oftentimes punctuation being wholly wanting. 
The marks vary from a point to a heart-shaped leaf (Plate VIII, No. 
6), a cross » (Plate VIII, No. 3), a star, a ;g (Plate VIII, No. 2), or a 
triangle, while the end of an inscription is seldom marked at all. 
In common with other ancient inscriptions, those of Christian origin 
are often greatly abbreviated,* either by the union of letters or their 
omission. The abbreviations by joined letters (Uteres liyatce) are 
presumably of later origin. 

The orthography of Christian inscriptions often departs widely 
from accepted standards, and not seldom from that in orthography of 
current use. This incorrect spelling rapidly increased inscriptions, 
during the fifth century, the period of the destructive invasions of 
the northern hordes. It consists in change of vowels, in the inter- 
change of the Unguals and labials, in the omission of letters, etc. 
There is frequent departure from the current syntax in the use of 
unusual and non-classical forms with prepositions, of relative pro- 
nouns, etc. At times attempts 'to correct these errors are noticed. 
Occasionally Latin words are written with Greek characters, and 
conversely; sometimes both Latin and Greek characters are found 
in the same inscription, and in a few instances the inscription stands 
in both Latin and Greek. 

For historical and archaeological purposes the determination of 
the date of inscriptions is of prime importance. Only chronology of 
thus are they helpful to mark the changes which the inscriptions. 
Church underwent in successive periods of its history. Since but a 
small number of the monuments containing inscriptions bear a 

1 Opinions differ as to the significance of the heart-shaped leaf and the cross in the 
midst of Christian inscriptions. The first has by some (de Rossi: Jnscriptiones, etc., 
i, pp. 70, 118) been interpreted to indicate the grief of surviving friends. Both are 
found in connection with heathen inscriptions, an«l therefore can scarcely be regarded 
as having in themselves a religious significance. "C'cst un usage antique adopte 
par lea Chretiens, parce qu'il n' avoit aucun caractere esscntiellment religieux. 11 — 
Martigny: Bid., p. 185. 

' The herineueutical principles of classical epigraphy are equally applicable to in- 
scriptions of Christian origin. It is to be regretted that there is no good hand- 
book on this subject. Many valuable suggestions can, however, be found in the 
various collections of inscriptions. Among tlie older may be mentioned Morcelli : 
De Stiio Inscript. kit. ; among the later, the valuable collections of Orelli, Moinmsen, 
de Rossi, Le Blant, Boeckh, etc. In the preface of the Goi-pus In*cript. Graiearum, 
Boeckh has given some laws that have not been superseded. C. T. Newton : Etsays 
on Art and Arrhanlogy, has made instructive suggestions. Also, McCnul: Christian 
Epitapfts of the First Six Centuries, in the introductory chapter, furnishes valuable 
information as to methods of interpretation, elc. This great want of a treatise (ele- 
mentary) upon Greek epigraphy seems now to be supplied in tho late work of 
Reinach, Salomon: Traite d'Epigraphie Qrecque. Paris, 1885. 
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definite date, 1 it has been necessary to agree upon principles to 
govern in ascertaining the chronology of those lacking in this 
particular. Upon monuments of the West are found most fre- 
quent indications of the time of their preparation. In this the hea- 
then and Christian monuments alike agree. The most usual means 
of marking the date is by the consular era, the year being some- 
times expressed by figures, sometimes by letters. The usual abbre- 
viations for consul and consular occurring on the pagan monuments 
are likewise used in Christian inscriptions: COS, CONS, COSS, 
CONSS, CCSS-, and CS- for CONSVLE, CONSVL1BVS. This 
method of indicating dates continued uutil the abolition of the con- 
sular office.* In the Orient, however, there are only exceptional 
cases of the use of the consular era. In the fourth century first 
appears the title CON.. CONS before the name, and the added 
abbreviations VC, VVCC, that is, vir(i) clarissimus(i) ; likewise the 
mode of reckoning after the consulate: PC, POST CON, POS, PCC, 
etc., begins in the same century. 

With A. D. 3 1 2 " the Romans began to reckon by the cycle of 

indict ions, that is, by cvcles of fifteen years, or the time 
Indlctlons. , -2 * i • i * i 

at the end of which a new census was taken and new 

taxes were levied. Examples of this method of reckoning occur at 
an earlier date in the East than in the West, no instance appearing 
in Rome earlier than A. D. 423, and in Gaul in A. D. 491. 4 The 
usual abbreviation is IND; but besides this are met IND1C, IN- 
DICT, INDE. 

In various parts of the Roman Empire the date was sometimes 
Provincial indicated by the provincial era. In Spain the burial 
eras. monuments follow the Spanish era (B. C. 38); in North 

Africa the (era Manretanica (A. D. 40 *) is met with, etc. The Di- 
onysian era does not appear until much later. The month, day of 
the month, and week are frequently indicated in accordance with 
Roman custom. The interpretation of dates, when recorded, be- 

1 Le Blant: Op. cit, says that of 720 inscriptions in Gaul, only 141 bear any mark 
of date ; of 200 in Treves, only one contains a definite date ; of about 1 1,000 described 
by de Rossi in his first volume on the Christian inscriptions of the first seven cen- 
turies, only 1,347 contain any chronologic indication of a date, and of this number 
only about 150 are earlier than 350 A. D. 

• Discontinued under Justinian, and legally abolished by Leo tho philosopher. 

8 Some have attributed tlie introduction of the indiction to Constantino, others to 
Diocletian. 

4 Le Blant: Inscrip. chret. Gaule, Kb. 388. Some epigraphists insist that no exam- 
ple of Christian inscriptions reckoning by in dictions appears at Rome earlier than 
A. D. 517. 

6 Some writers say B. C. 33. v. p. 33, note. 
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comes therefore a matter of comparatively little difficulty. But it 
is far more difficult to fix the chronology of inscriptions _, M 

. . , tt . 11 a Inscriptions 

that bear no date. Herein appear the value and neces- without dates. 
sity of epigraphical science. 

By patient and protracted comparative study of inscriptions 
whose dates are well ascertained, the epigraphist has General prroci- 
discovered means of determining with considerable ac- P ,es - 
curacy the chronology of others. Well-established criteria have 
thus simplified the study of epigraphical remains ; and sound scien- 
tific methods have been developed and successfully applied. For 
the chronology of Christian inscriptions the following particulars 
have been found especially important; namely, the character of the 
writing,' (paleography), the formularies, the proper names, and the 
presence or absence of symbolic characters, as the cross, the mono- 
gram of Christ, ^P, the A Q, the dove, the fish, the peacock, etc. 
Also the peculiar cycle of the subjects of the paintings with which 
the inscriptions may be found associated. 1 

Brief and simple formulas, without statements relative to the 
character of the person, or the place and time of burial, special lndica- 
as HIC IACET, HIC REQUIESCIT, etc., are presuma- **■*. 
bly of highest antiquity. The introduction of special circum- 
stances, such as HIC IACET IN NOMINE CHRISTI, HIC REQUI- 
ESCIT IN PACE, etc., usually indicate a later date.* Also minute 
descriptions of the age, and of the day of death and burial, the 
enumeration of praiseworthy qualities, the metrical form, and the 
stately eulogium are indications of a later origin. 3 

With respect to the date of the introduction of the various sym- 
bols there is wider difference of opinion. More thorough i> ate of sym- 
study of these interesting Christian remains inclines *»is. 
the historian of art, as well as the epigraphist, to give to them a 
greater antiquity than was formerly allowed. The dove was for- 
merly believed to be found on no Christian monument of an ear- 

1 v. De Rossi: Inscriptiones ChiHstiana* urhis Roma, etc., pp. cviii and cix. "lllud 
rostat inquirendum, quomodo inter hos ipsos terminos sinjrnlamm inscriptionura 
retas pred«iiis possii, dcliniri. Id examinalis littcrurtun formis/' fctc. 

* Of ilio close of the fifth and the following centuries, v. Le Blant: Manuel d'Epi- 
graphic chretimne, etc., p. 35; also Hubner: Inscriptiones Hispania Christiana, p. ix. 

* Compare especially do Rossi: Introduction to his Inscriptiones Christiana; his 
treatise— De la d? termination chronol. des Inscrip. chret. (Revue Archeol., 1862). Le 
Blant: Inner ip. chret. Gaule,\\ vi, etal; J. Ritter: De compositione tikU. Christ., Berot 
1877, f». 12, ft fii Do Ro?si and Le Blant, while independent workers, are in eutire 
harmony touching the principles governing the interpretation of inscriptions. There 
is also a remarkable agreement in their conclusions respecting the most important 
questions. 
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Her date than A. D. 268 in Rome, and A. D. 378 in Gaul; 1 bat 
it is found in connection with inscriptions now believed to belong 
to the first half of the second century. 

§ 2. Tito Subject and Content of Inscriptions. 

As has already been shown (v. p. 60, et seq.), Christian monuments 

Pagan lnflu- °^ tne ** rst tnree centuries were closely associated with 

ence in Christ- those of heathen origin. As in monuments of plastic 

Ian epigraphy. art ^ gQ - n ^ j e p ai .^ ment f epigraphy, the influence 

of pagan thought is manifest. Christian art liberated itself only 
by degrees from its first teacher and guide, and developed an 
independent character. This holds equally true of Christian in- 
scriptions. On many monuments their Christian origin cannot at 
all be inferred from their contents. In some other instances the 
added expressions IN PACE, EN EIPHNH, or the wishes VIVAS 
IN DEO, VIVAS IN AETERNVM, are the only grounds of dis- 
tinction.* The agreement of pagan and Christian in regarding 
death as a sleep is sometimes plainly seen. The added thought of a 
continuance of life after death is peculiarly Christian.* Even in the 

1 Le Blant: Inscript. chrSt. de la GavXt. Paris, 1856. 

The following table gives his opinion respecting the chronology of some of these 
symbols: v. p. xiv. 



Symbol. 



The dove. 

A . 

P - 



The vase 

The cross in the 
body of the in- 
scription 

The cross nt the 
beginning of in- 
scriptions 



Rome. 



From A. D. 263-500, 524 ? 

11 298? 331-451 or 474.. 

11 " 355? 363-509 

14 " 355 to between 542 and 

565 

1 " 391-472 or 489 



" 375 ? 407-527. 



450-589. 



Gaul. 



From A. D. 378-612. 
" " 377-493. 

44 377-547. 
" about A. D. 400-525 

or 540. 
" about A. D. 450-563. 



" A. D. 448 till after 585. 



503 to about 680. 



v. also his Manuel d' Epigrapltie chretienne, pp. 27, 28, 29. 

*The expressions IX PACE, EX EIPHNH, are also found upon Jewish burial mon- 
uments of the pre-Christian period, v. Le Blant: N. 621 : C. I. Gr., NX. 9902, 9909, 
9921, 9923, etc. Supi, p. 177. Victor Schultze: ArcK Stud., s. 260, N. 6, et «'., is 
of opinion that h ktptpnj is proof of Christian or Jewish origin. 

8 Rionl Rochette (Deuxienie Mem. sur les ant. chrit^ p. 27) is thoroughly consistent 
with himself in claiming that x^ooOai hv tipijvy, dormire in pace, are also found on 
pagan burial monuments. But this opinion seems to lack firm archaeological support 
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fourth and fifth centuries, after Christianity had achieved an essen- 
tial triumph in its fierce encounter with paganism, traces of heathen 
influence are present in Christian epigraphy as well as in plastic art. 

The abbreviation D* M-, D- M- S* (dis manibus, dis manibus sa- 
crum), occurs on monuments of the third and fourth century (in 
Greek 0. K. 6eol$ KaraxOovioiq). More than a hundred examples of 
this kind have already been found, many of the monuments of the 
third and fourth centuries belonging to this class. The original relig- 
ious significance of these abbreviations seems in a later period to 
have been lost sight of, and they became a mere traditional heading 
for inscriptions on burial monuments. In some instances the mono- 
gram of Christ, ^, J&, stands connected with the D- M-; thus 
jg D- M • jr or D- M- £ S\ l 

A careful examination of this subject has led Becker to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: Becker's con- 

1. The signs D- M-, D- M- S- can never mean any elusions. 
thing else than Diis Manibus or Diis Manibus Sacrum. The trans- 
lation Deo Magna, or Deo Maximo, finds no justification in any 
single Christian monument. 

2. The reason for placing the sign, D' M-, on Christian burial 
monuments is found in its very commonness of use. This was the 
customary beginning of sepulchral inscriptions, and thus a fashion 
was established.' At length this formula lost its original signifi- 
cance, and became almost meaningless. 8 

3. The opinion that the Christians purchased in the shops stones 
on which the D* M* had already been wrought by heathen artists is 
scarcely tenable. It seems to lack solid foundation. 

4. With respect to their chronology, these monuments do not per- 
tain to the earliest period of Christian inscriptions. The majority 
belong to the third century, and to the age of Constantine. 4 

1 v. Spano: Savperte Archeol, p. 39. F. Becker: Die heidnische Weiheformel D. M. 
*We must trace the later HIO IAOET, and the Germ. "HIER RtJHET IN 
GOTT," and the English " HERE LIES" to the same source. 

' In one instance, at least, there seems to be a sort of protest against this use of 
the D. M. ; since the Christian A 12 is associated with it, as in the following; from 
Auugni, quoted by V. Schultze: Die KataJcomben, p. 250. 

aD Mo 

VALERIA RODE 
VALERIAE RODE 
NI MATRI CAR 
BEtf 
MEREXTI FO 

± 
*v. Becker: Op, ciV., p. 65, el seq. 
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The expressions occasionally found on Christian and Jewish 
views of death monuments seem to indicate a want of universal belief 
and of tbe fu- in the reality of a future life. Inscriptions like the fol- 
ture - lowing, 9APCI TATA MHTHP OTAEIC A6ANAT0C, 1 as 

well as the designation of the grave as domus ceterna, perpetua sedes y 
oiKoq alcjviog, show that the Christian thought is yet influenced by the 
heathen doubt respecting the future. It lingers as an unpleasant and 
entangling inheritance, and proves the power of traditional systems, 
or argues the unconscious use of a language whose original signifi- 
cance had already faded out, but whose form remained. The desire 
that the body should be interred, in order to secure the repose of the 
spirit, was quite general among the Greeks. Many precautions were 
taken that the tombs might remain undisturbed. The penalties 
threatened to the despoilers and plunderers of graves are often 
expressed in very strong terms.* The necessity of burial as a con- 
dition of future rest, and of attaining to a resurrection, is also some- 
times expressed in these burial inscriptions. The longings, laments, 
prayers, and execrations found upon Christian monuments are occa- 
sionally in almost exact imitation of the heathen custom; ' although 
the most incredulous must be persuaded that the general spirit of 
these inscriptions is that of patience, forgiveness, love, cheerfulness, 
and hope. Occasionally is met the " eternal memory," the " eternal 
sleep," the "raging Tartarus," the "Elysian grove," the "anger 
of Styx," etc. At times quotations from the heathen poets are 
found, and the terms perire and vita privatus are used to express 
dying. Indeed, in the Christian inscriptions that syncretism is no- 
ticed which becomes so general during the fourth and fifth centuries 

1 From San Ciriaco In Ancona. v. Buonarroti, Osservazioni sopra alcuni frammenti 
di vasi antichi di vetro, etc., Fireuze, 1716, p. 169. 

*Comp. Wood, J. T: Discoveries at Ephtsus. Inscriptions from tombs, sarcophagi, 
etc., p. 7, No. 6. 

Et rtc rovrov, etc. 

" If any one shall either destroy or throw down this altar or tomb, or shall erase a 
letter, he shall pay to the exchequer 2,500 denarii." 

8 Corpus Inscrip. Lat., ii, N. 5,415, is an inscription from the basilica of St. Julian 
at Como running, ADIVRO VVS OMNFS XPIANI FT TF | CVSTVDF BE ATI 
IVLTANIf DO ETf TRF | MENDA DrE IVDICII VT HVNC SEPVLCRVM 
n u nqAM VLLO TEMPORE VIOLETVR | sed conserved (ur) usquo nd liucm numdi 
| ut prosim sine impedimento in vita | redire cum veuerit que judicaturus est vivos 
et mortuos. . . . See also Reinesius: Syntagma Inscrip., xx, 435 ; Coipus Inscrip. GraL, 
iv, nn. 9,303, 9,802; Ritter: De Composit. tit. Christ., i, p. 36, seq. ; Bosio: Roma 
Sotteyranea, p. 436, where the imprecations against those who disturb the graves of 
the departed seem to reach the climax of severity : MALE PERFAT INSFPVLTVS 
IACFAT NOX RESVRGAT CUM IVDA PARTEM HABFAT SIQIS SEPVL- 
CRAM HVNC VIOLAVERIT. 
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in every department of thought and life. Great care is, therefore, 
necessary in their interpretation, and the wide difference between 
the Christian and pagan view of death as taught by these monu- 
ments, which has been claimed by some zealous writers, must be ac- 
cepted with caution. We are not, however, to suppose othen la!nl 
that the clear statement of faith in the resurrection and and peculiarly 
in immortal life is wanting in Christian inscriptions. The christIai1 - 
Christian Church was much slower to liberate itself from the influence 
of antiquity in the case of inscriptions than in the case of the plastic 
arts. Only very seldom is this freedom attained during the pre- 
Constantine period. While we cannot doubt as to the origin of 
these inscriptions, the writers of the earty Church seem content to 
indicate the Christian sentiment by a single word or phrase, rather 
than by the entire writing. This should not cause surprise, since to 
devise an entirely new terminology or method of expression would 
require much time and study, and many of the modes of thought 
then extant were entirely adapted to the needs of the new religion. 
Hence we find the ancient acclamations to the dead freely used in 
Christian inscriptions, such as vale, ave, have, salve, XA1PE, etc. 

The expressions in pace, EN EIPHNH, cum pace, with the addi- 
tion of requiescat, or the words, spiritus tuus in pace, pax tibi, in 
pace domini, pax tecum, etc., seem to embody more perfectly the 
Christian spirit and belief. It is when the condition of the departed 
is expressed- in words of hope or congratulation that the contrast 
between pagan and Christian thought relative to a future life ap- 
pears in strongest relief. The earnest hopes contained in the sim- 
ple VIVAS, VIVES. VIVIS, VIVIT, IN AETERNO, IN CHRISTO, IN 
DEO, IN GLORIA DEI, IN DOMINO IESV, etc., are peculiar to 
the Christian inscriptions, expressing a cycle of thought entirely 
unknown to heathen epigraphy. The belief in a resurrection and 
a future life is here clouded by no doubt which might have come 
from association with the pagan world. Through a wide geographic 
and chronologic range these assurances of a future life by the 
power of Christ are met. In Rome, Gaul, Africa, and the Orient, 
extending through centuries of time, they frequently occur. 1 

% 8. Application of Principles and their Illustration by Means of Specific 

Example*. 

Plate III is a reduced reproduction of Plate X of Roller's Cata- 
combes de Home, which was engraved from a photograph of a por- 

x v. Examples in de Rossi, Le Blant, Boldetti, Corpus InscripL Qrae., Corpw In- 
script Latin., Roller, Kraus, Sclmltze, etc. The number is large, and the criticism, 
and commentary upon them have been exhaustive. 
17 
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tion of the Christian Museum of St. John Lateran at Rome. 1 It 
contains fifty epitaphs, which are illustrated by some of the most 
prized of the Christian symbols. 

No. 1 is a monument to Severa, whose bust adorns the slab. The 
scene here represented is the visitation of the magi, 

6 ma " bearing gifts to the infant Christ, who rests upon the 
lap of his mother. The star is nearly above the head of Mary, while 
a figure behind, whose character has been a matter of controversy, 
extends the hand in blessing, or to point out the star to the wise 
men. The inscription, in Deo vivas, is found veiy frequently in 
the third century, but does not pertain to it exclusively. The 
epigraphist is rather inclined to place this in either the third or 
fourth century. It was found in a cemeteiy on the Via Solaria 
Nova, Rome. 

Nos. 2, 3, and 4, are instances of the Good Shepherd upon the 
burial monuments. The simple inscription on No. 4, FlorerUius in 
pacae, would lead us to regard it as of very early origin. Much is 
said about the symbolism of these and similar scenes. A class of 
archaeologists would say that the trees are the symbol of 
paradise, to which the soul has departed in peace under 
the kindly care of the Good Shepherd. This is probably an unwar- 
ranted extension of the principle of symbolism, since these trees 
could more properly be regarded as ornamental, to complete the 
balancing of the scene. 

The Good Shepherd idea is likewise prominent in Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9, 
Good shep- 12, and 14. We believe the presence of the tree in 5, 6, 
herd. an <l 9 can be more naturally and justly considered ar- 

tistic than symbolic. Nos. 5, 43, 44, and 45 embody another class 
of figures, called Orantes, which have been elsewhere examined. 
While these figures are not infrequently met in the fres- 
cos, their occurrence in connection with inscriptions is 
quite rare. No. 5 is from the most ancient portion of San Calisto, 
Rome, reaching back, it is believed, to the first half of the third 
century. The paleographic suggestion would agree with the other 
evidences respecting this date. The Greek, MOTCHC ZfiN EITOT- 
HCEN ATQ KA1 TH TTNEK1, is not an unusual method of expres- 
sing the dedication of a monument by the living to the dead. 

1 The plates here used in illustration of Christian epigraphy are for the most part 
reduced from those in Roller's magnificent work. This Museum contains the rich- 
est collection of Christiau inscriptions in the world. By special correspondence, in 
which M. Roller's desire to extend a knowledge of Christian archaeology completely 
dominated every other motive, arrangements were made to use these and other 
plates. Grateful acknowledgment of this kindness is here made. 
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Plate III.— Christian Inscriptions associated with Christian Symbols. 
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Nos. 8 and 9 illustrate the commingling of Latin and Greek in 
the same inscription, No. 8, and the omission of letters, commingling 
COIVGI for CONIVGI, No. 9. They have a curious <* symbols. 
combination of symbols. No. 8 has for a central figure the Good 
Shepherd, on one side of whom is a lion, on the other some devour- 
ing monster whose character is not well defined. It has been 
suggested that these may represent the foes that threatened the life 
of the sheep which the Good Shepherd will rescue. The anchor 
and the ^ plainly point to the ground of the Christian's hope. 
The right hand figure in No. 9 is a rude form of the ark, toward 
which the dove is flying, bearing in its beak the olive branch. In 

No. 49 this scene is repeated. This is a very frequent 

The Church, 
symbol of the nature and office work of the Church — 

the ark of safety bearing its precious freight over the dangerous 

sea of life. 1 

The frequent recurrence of the anchor (8, 18, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26, 
27, 28) is very noteworthy, since these are found on monuments dis- 
covered in and near Rome. So the frequent use of the fish on these 
burial monuments (Nos. 11, 16, 20, 22) has been discussed elsewhere 
(v. pp. 77-83). No. 15 represents a scene frequently met in the fres- 
cos, and not seldom found on the sculptured monuments. Raising of Laz- 
The raising of Lazarus by Him who is the Life was anw - 
symbolic of the doctrine of the resurrection, which was the central 
truth of the apostolic preaching, and the source of solace to a de- 
spised and oftentimes suffering Church. No. 10 is also the repre- 
sentation of a mummy-like figure in a tomb, surmounted by the' ^r, 
the hope of the deceased. 

The ^j? monuments have been elsewhere discussed, and the aid 
which they furnish in determining the chronology of inscriptions 
with which they are associated has been pointed out. Nos. 29, 
30, 31 are noteworthy as containing the swastica in connection 
with other symbols; with the simplest form of the cross in a circle, 
as emblem of eternity, in No. 31, with the B- M- in No. 29, and 
with the ^ in No. 30. The origin of this symbol has been else- 
where examined (v. pp. 84, 85). No. 32 has, in connection with the 
name AGAPIS, an unusual combination of symbols. Unusual com ^ 
The Tau, or an obscure form of cross, is directly asso- bi nation of 
ciated with the A Q and with the £. It may well w^to. 
suggest the question whether the sculptor had in mind the idea of 
the crucifixion. The crucifix, wherein is a direct and literal repre- 

1 Even Hasenclever: Der altchristliche Grabersmuck, Braunschweig, 1886, s. 114, 
concedes that this figure of the ship and ark are used as religious symbols, and not 
simply to indicate the maritime industries of the Christians of Alexandria. 
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sentation of the divine Victim upon the cross, has not yet found 
its way into the art of the Church; the early Christians prefer to 
shadow forth this supreme event under the garb of symbolism. 
Still, it may be difficult to interpret this symbolism in any other way 
than by the suggestion of sacrifice upon the cross. Nos. 43, 44, 45 
have associated with the central figure — an orante — certain marks 
and characters which are quite infrequent in monumental art. The 
two busts in 43 and 44 have an uncertain reference. The sugges- 
tion that they may represent the chief apostles may have something 
in its favor, yet there is nothing to absolutely confirm it. No. 44 
has likewise on each side of the praying figure a candelabrum resting 
upon a tripod of dolphins. The style of these candelabra would 
point to a Byzantine influence, and would suggest a date as late as 
the sixth or seventh century. That evidence is here found that 
Tapers in the lighted tapers were used in the forms of worship may 
churchflenrice. no t be accepted; but that lights had already been intro- 
duced into parts of the service is generally conceded. Above the 
orante, in No. 45, is seemingly the representation of the choir of a 
basilica. Here, too, the tapers are introduced; but the interpreta- 
tion is obscure and unsatisfactory. Probably the artist had in view 
the ornamentation of the tomb, and was guided in his work by the 
necessity of a proper balancing of parts. As before observed, the 
introduction of some of these figures seems plainly for decora- 
tive purposes; this view is more reasonable than to violate the 
principles of symbolism by suggesting some unfounded or fanciful 
interpretation. 1 

Plate IV, containing a representation of sixty-five sepulchral monu- 
ments, is also from a photograph of a section of the Lateran 
Museum, Rome.* It is designed to illustrate the symbolism in 
prevalent use among the early Christians. Many of the subjects 
contained in Plate III are here repeated. The orantes, as found in 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, preserve the general character 
of these figures as they are met in the frescos. The presence of the 
Jr in most of these vouches for their Christian character, and also 
enables us to fix their chronology as not earlier than the beginning 
of the fourth centuiy, nor later than the latter quarter of the fifth 
century, if the monument is of Roman origin, nor later than the 

1 It is not proposed to enter into the explanation of every inscription or burial 
monument represented in the plates. They are given as samples of the style of in- 
scriptions which illustrate the principles heforc enunciated. To leave a portion of 
each plate to he deciphered by the student may contribute to a greater facility in 
reading and interpretation. 

* After Roller. 
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close of the fifth century, if found in Gaul. 1 The simplicity of No. 
11, Alexandra in pace, as well as the accompanying figure of the 
dove, might suggest a monument of the middle of the third century 
or the beginning of the fourth. 

In Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18 is found repeated the box-like ark, believed 
to be the symbol of the Church, and of safety to all who enter it. 

The frequent recurrence of the dove upon burial monuments 

has given occasion for much writing: on its significance. 

Tb6 dove. 
As with respect to other figures, so here, too, is wide 

difference of opinion. Interpreters who would reduce Christian 
symbolism to its minimum of meaning, or regard it as only imi- 
tative of the pagan thought, would see in the dove little more 
than an appropriate and pleasing decoration for the monument, 
with no symbolic significance; while another class, who are finding 
in each object connected with the Christian monuments a hidden 
yet important lesson, would in every instance attach to this figure 
of the dove the idea of innocence, of purity, etc., as illustrative of 
the character of the deceased, or as symbolic of the soul itself, which 
finds its rest and assurance in the presence of Christ — the Jr. In 
Nos. 24, 38, it is very difficult for the observer to be convinced 
that any thing more than a pleasing ornamentation was designed; 
yet in these, and in monuments like 27, 28, 29, the school of ex- 
treme symbolism has professed to find a reference to the eucharist: 
the grapes suggesting the wine, the wine suggesting the 
words of Jesus, "I will not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father's kingdom" (Matt, xxvi, 29). In No. 50 is found a very 
unusual combination for a Christian monument. The inscription, 
jElia Bictorina posuit Aurelics -ProbcB, " JElia Victorina set this up 
to Aurelia Proba," is a very common f orm. The peacock was like- 
wise used as a symbol of immortality ; but the other figure is obscure 
in its reference. If it is to be regarded as a lion, then 
the suggestion that it may refer to Christ as the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah may not be unreasonable, and the whole monu- 
ment may teach that the immortality of the departed soul was 
secured through this One who had been victor over death, whose 
power and worthiness are the subject of the inspiring apocalyptic 
vision given in Rev., chap. v. 

In 62, 63 is the recurrence of the ship or ark, with the addition 
of the tower or lighthouse. It may not violate any law of sym- 
bolism to regard this tower as the goal of the earthly voyaging, 
the eternal mansions which are to receive the faithful wanderer 
1 Le Blant: Manuel d'Epigrapkie cliretienne, pp. 27-29. 
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over life's perilous sea. "Firmia Victora, who lived sixty-five 
years," is the simple inscription; the symbols tell a more significant 
story. 

Hie palm-branch is of very frequent occurrence on the marbles, as 
t b e p a 1 m m tne frescos. In Nos. 54, 55, and 56 this appears as 
branch. the prominent symbol. It is not difficult to interpret 

this, since here is the frequently recurring reference of the Apoca- 
lypse to the victory which the redeemed shall finally achieve, as in 
60, 61 the like triumph is symbolized by the chaplet or crown. 

Plate V represents inscriptions from the first half of the third 
century. The first four give the simplest expressions used upon 
the burial monuments of the early Christians. Decessit, often abre- 
simpie tnscrip- viated to dec., dep. deposit us, sep. sepultus, are the 
tions. m08 t common designations of Christian interment. The 

Greek KATAGECIC is most nearly synonymous. Rather it would 
be more strictly correct to 6ay that this is the original word, since 
the Greek language is usually the earlier in Christian inscriptions 
of Rome, and depositus may be looked upon as the adequate transla- 
tion of the Greek KATAGECIC. It is generally agreed that the 
primary idea of these words is here preserved, namely, that of a 
temporary deposit, in distinction from the idea of a per- 
manent and final act, which the heathen generally ex- 
pressed by the word positm and compositus. This is not an unim- 
portant fact when the view of death entertained by the pre-Constan- 
tine Church is considered. 

No. 5 has few distinguishing marks of a Christian inscription. 
Its fulsome characterization of the offices and relations of the de- 
ceased is not in harmony with the usual simplicity of the second or 
third century. The fact that he was of the emperor's household as 
well as his f reedman is clearly stated ; but that a Christian should 
receive appointment to these important offices at the hand of a very 
cruel and profligate ruler has given rise to doubt as to the Christian 
Christians in character of the inscription itself. It is, however, sup- 
governmentai posed that here, as in case of other well known examples, 
ce8 ' this libertinus may have, quietly, and unknown to his 

patron, maintained his associations with the Christian Church, yet, 
from his superior fidelity to the duties of his offices, have been a 
favorite with the emperor. Some aid to understand No. 5 is fur- 
nished by the very mutilated inscription on the back part of this 
sarcophagus, in which this name of Prosenes again occurs. By this 
means the Christian character of the monument is proved. The ex- 
pression receptus ad Deum is not found in pagan epigraphy. 

No. 6 connects with its inscription two well-accepted Christian 
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symbols, thus furnishing evidence of its character, while its date, 
A. D. 234, is well ascertained by the consular indications. No. 7 
also has its consular date clearly inscribed. Without such positive 
information, other characteristics of the inscription would suggest a 
somewhat earlier origin. The expression Dtdciasima has generally 
been regarded as of a very early date — usually pertaining to the 
second century, yet not confined to it. The phrase de saeculo recessit 
is somewhat peculiar, but finds illustration in other monuments, 
even in some that are non-Christian. It probably is to be under- 
stood in the sense of this condition, state, or life, in contrast with 
that upon which the departed has entered. 

In the fragment No. 9 there is little of special interest except the 
word dormit It is hardly ever found in the classical epigraphy, and 
then in a sense radically different from that which the Christians 
attached to it. Much has been said about the doctrinal import of 
this term. It has been quoted in support of the opinion Tne 8 i Rn i n . 
that the common teaching of the Church of the third cance of dor- 
century was that there was a slumber of the soul between m ' 
death and the final resurrection. Such use of a term in epigraphic 
study would hardly be justifiable. It must be taken in connection 
with other and equally important expressions which would point 
to a contrary doctrine. When we consider the terms vivas, bivas, 
vives, etc., and the accompanying words, in Deo, in Christo, etc., 
we should hesitate to build on such a form as dormit a whole 
doctrinal fabric respecting the intermediate state of the dead. It 
seems more probable that by the word dormit there would be con- 
veyed something of the same significance as by the term in pace ; 
a condition so grateful to the toiler, watcher, and soldier after the 
severe labors and conflicts of life are over. 

Two expressions in No. 10 arrest attention: O AOTAOC TOT 
GeoT, and nAPeduce THN *TXi]v TO 0EQ. The whole inscription 
is worthy of study. Nos. 13 and 14 are good examples of the inele- 
gant and careless style of very many of the Christian inscriptions. 
They would indicate both great haste in the execution C areie»n«w in 
of the chiseling, and a great want of culture and taste preparation of 
on the part of the sculptors. The presence of the roll in Inacr, P tl0Ils - 
No. 13 may have reference to the teaching work of the deceased. The 
reference of the urn is obscure, but the expression in Deo pax is full 
of rich suggestion as pertaining to a monument belonging probably 
to the third century. 

Plate VI, which is designed to be a collection of monuments 
whose inscriptions are more or less dogmatic in character, is also 
from the Christian Museum of the Lateran palace, Rome. It has been 
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claimed that the 20,000 Christian inscriptions preserved at Rome 
rawness of in- are not more than one seventh part of those which sur- 

dSimStecnar- v * ve > ^ut °* tn * 8 * ar g e num *>e r very few are of doc- 
acter. trinal significance. Generally the statement of doctrine 

is not direct, but the belief is left to be inferred. 

In noticing the inscriptions of this plate we are impressed with 
the ardent wish that the departed may live with God, or in Christ; 
Ardent lontfn* clearly pointing to a faith in the conscious union of the 
for ruture life, dead with the Divine in the future world. In the great 
variety of forms, bioes, vibes, ZH, vibos, bibas, vive, is expressed 
the longing desire, the earnest prayer. The companionship of the 
new life after death, in Deo, Deo, EN 6EQ, in Domino Zesu, in 
Christo, in ^, is real, and with the source of all life and joy. There 
seems to be no thought of waiting for a full fruition to be realized 
in some far-off, indefinite future, but of a present, immediate bless- 
edness in the enjoyment of all that is implied in being absent from 
the body and present with the Lord. 1 

The frequent recurrence of the in pcwe is a further indication of 
other indica- the assurance which the promises of Christ have in- 
ueMn V'con- 8 P n%e d, ^ at ^ e departed one is in a condition of repose, 
tinued life. Moreover, the use of refrir/eret implies a state of blessed 
activity such as is so significantly conveyed by the thought of spirit- 
ual refreshing. The various methods of indicating the immediate, 
active, conscious happiness of the soul after death leave no doubt 
with respect to the supporting power of the belief of the early 
Christians in the promise of Christ to his disciples: " I go to prepare 
a place for you, . . . that where I am ye may be also " (John xiv, 
2,3). 

Again, the expressions in eternum, EI2 AlftNA, indicate that this 
Also life in per- l^ e > tn * 8 peace, this refreshment with God and with Christ 
petuity. the Lord are to be in perpetuity. "And they shall 

reign for ever and ever " (Rev. xxii, 5). The power of this faith in 
the immediateness and perpetuity of the promised fruition might 
well keep them steadfast, immovable, loyal to their divine Master, 
and ever ready to attest this loyalty by a martyr's confession. 8 

Damasus occupied the pontifical chair from A. D. 366 to A. D. 385. 
The Damasene His zea l for the Church was well-nigh consuming. For 
inscriptions. the martyred heroes who had witnessed their faith by 
suffering he entertained a veneration akin to worship. The graves 
of these faithful ones were hallowed spots. His earnestness was so 

1 These monuments should be studied in connection with those bearing the expres- 
sions " dormit," *» dormuit," etc. 
' The qualification of theso statements has already been given, v. p. 254. 
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great that the practice of burial in the cemeteries, which had been 
largely discontinued, once more became almost universal at Rome. 
He was careful to decorate the principal cemeteries with beautifully 
prepared inscriptions, in which were found high eulogiums of the 
martyred saints, and his restorations of the tombs of the worthies 
were rich and characteristic. These inscriptions have a character 
so marked that they are readily distinguished by the Their cbarac- 
skillful epigraphist. They have great regularity, are tertetics. 
most beautifully and sharply chiseled, and have been preserved 
in much of their original integrity. Often they become the means 
of positive dogmatic statements, from which an almost complete 
credo might be framed. While the panegyric is often extrava- 
gant, it is nevertheless tempered by a spirit of love and venera- 
tion that disarms criticism and awakens lively sympathy. Liv- 
ing at a time when the purity of the Christian faith had been 
greatly menaced, and when the severe morality of the pre-Constan- 
tine period had yielded to the current worldliness, it is not won- 
derful that this zealous leader found delight in calling the atten- 
tion of a decaying age to the self-sacrificing lives of saints who had 
made the Church illustrious in the days of its sorest persecutions. 

Plate VII gives a good idea of these inscriptions. The clearness and 
regularity of the incisions, as well as the metrical character of these 
epitaphs, are manifest. Also from No. 4 may be seen the results of 
the painstaking work of de Rossi in collecting the mi- ^^ method of 
nutest fragments of marbles bearing these Damasene complements, 
inscriptions, and afterward completing the slab by most careful adjust- 
ments. By this means valuable historic materials have been obtained 
to supply many deficiencies in the record. It will be noticed that even 
the remarkably clear and beautiful inscription, No. 1, omits some let- 
ters, leaving them to be easily supplied by the reader. It is addressed 
to St. Agnes, and is a curious commingling of faith and poetic enthu- 
siasm. Whether we are to regard this address as an in- prayers to the 
vocation to the saint, after the manner of the classical dead - 
writers, or as an expression of veneration, it is plain that here is a 
clear indication of faith in the influence of the dead upon the fortunes 
of the living. 

No. 2 is written in honor of the martyrs, Felix and Adauctus. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are from the crypt of Eusebius of the cemetery San 
Calisto — No. 4 being a restoration of the fifth or sixth century 
from numerous fragments found in this cemetery. The vertical in- 
scription in the margin on each side the main one gives the name 
of him who prepared the work — Furius Dionysius Philoculus, the 
engraver to Damasus. The monument is of special interest in tell- 
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ing what is not elsewhere found; namely, that the pope Eusebius, 
A. D. 310, died in exile in Sicily, whither he was banished by Max- 
The terms for entius. It is notable that three terms are here used in 
chief pastor. connection with Eusebius and Damasus : episcopos, rector, 
and pappa. Much discussion has been had respecting the meaning 
of these words, and respecting the time when the word pappa first 
became the official characterization of the head of the Western 
Church. The word rector implies a degree of authority, but can 
hardly be claimed to carry with it undisputed and irresponsible au- 
thority. It was at times applied to simple cures. The word pappa 
seems at first to have been used to designate the spiritual relation- 
ship of those who had been especially helpful as advisers. The 
term was applied to numerous bishops in both West and East, and 
was not the exclusive title of the Bishop of Rome. De Rossi has 
affirmed that it was originally a title of endearment rather than of 
dignity. The term episcopos is the proper official designation of the 
chief officer of the Church, both in the time of Damasus and with 
his successors. This is the term whose meaning is fixed and definite, 
about which no doubt can be entertained. 

No. 9 has given occasion for much discussion as to its teaching. 
Number of ^onie epigraphists (Marchi notably) have claimed that 
martyrs not reference is here made to the great multitude of victims 
taught. wno p er i sn ed during the persecutions, and it has been 

cited in proof of this opinion. But it would be unwarrantable to 
press the teaching of this inscription too far. The manifestly pan- 
egyric character of the writing may well suggest caution in the in- 
terpretation; yet it is instructive in revealing the enthusiastic spirit 
of this noted bishop in caring for the memory of those who had so 
faithfully witnessed for Christ. 

The eleven inscriptions of Plate VIII * are from the last half of 
the fourth centuiy. They are of fixed date, this being determined by 
the consulates mentioned in the inscriptions themselves. They extend 
characteristic* from A. D. 360 to the clbse of the century. The char- 
of inscriptions acteristics of the epigraphic monuments of this period 
of the fourth have been most carefully studied, especially by de Rossi, 
century. I n his exhaustive work a he has given the following as 

among their distinguishing marks: Frequent recurrence of the mon- 
ogram of Christ in the Constantinian form, ^ ; the use of the cruci- 
x form style of this monogram, _p,; the association with it of the A Q; 
the general absence of the symbolic anchor and fish; the continuation 
of the doves; and an almost exclusive use of the Latin language on 

1 Reduced from Plate Ixii, vol. ii, of Roller's Let* Calacombex de Rome. 
* Roma Sotterranea, t. iii, p. 300. 
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the monuments of the West. With few exceptions the simple ex- 
pressions of invocation, as vivas, refrigera, etc., are discontinued, 
and a style of high panegyric is frequently indulged; the day of 
death and even of burial is usually mentioned; and a general pre- 
dominance of the expressions depositus, deposition etc. These are 
to be regarded only as general marks of the inscriptions 
of this period; for it must be remembered that the against hasty 
style of the epigraphic monuments does not undergo a toductlons - 
sudden and complete transformation, but some marks continue in 
permanence. No. 1 is somewhat rude of workmanship, tending to 
the cursive style. It is considerably abbreviated, yet the parts are 
easily supplied. 

" His parents to their most dearly-beloved son, Dionysius, who 
lived five years, seven months, and nine days. Buried on the six- 
teenth before the Kalends of September, Constantine being for the 
tenth time consul. In peace." 

The connection here of the A fi with the monogram of Christ 
(said to be the first instance where these are associated Divinity of 
on a monument of fixed date *) certainly suggests the Christ, 
everlastingness of the second person of the sacred Trinity. Yet 
it would probably be unwarrantable to regard the presence of the 
symbol, A Q, upon a monument as conclusive proof of the faith 
of those who caused its erection in the deity of Christ. We have 
already spoken of the use of the D* M" upon Christian burial monu- 
ments, and have seen that this arose from the fact that it had prob- 
ably become a sort of conventional heading to these inscriptions, and 
that little thought was probably had of the heathen ignorance of 
significance of the symbol. So also it may be true that J^® ^ ^ n g Lj|" 
the placing of the A 12 upon the tombs of the deceased bois possible. 
Christians may have been without thought of its deep dogmatic im- 
port on the part of the sculptor. But it certainly argues that 
what had once been deliberately chosen as significant of the nat- 
ure and person of Christ continued, however unconsciously, to be 
accepted by the Christians of the fourth century as expressive of 
their faith in the eternity of that Lord in whose peace their departed 
dead now rested. 

The semper quiescis secura and dormit of No. 2, the requievit in 
pace of No. 3, and the hie "pqniescit of No. 9 recall the question 
whether these shall be regarded of dogmatic import, or are only ex- 
pressive of the current belief of Christians in the quiet repose of the 
actor after the struggles of this earthly scene are passed. 

In Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, the high eulogistic character of many of 
1 Roller : Catacombes de Rome, T. ii, p. 81. 
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the inscriptions of this period is illustrated. The miroz sapientcs, 
Eulogistic 8em P er ccelestia qumrens, optima servatrix legis, fideique 
character ofm- magistra dedit, hie tumulus lacrimas retinet, etc., are 
scriptions. j n gtron g contrast with the simple and expressive in 
pace or the hie jacet of the second and third centuries. In No. 8 
are the cleaf-cut workmanship, the regularity of the lettering, the 
equality of the lines, as well as the high panegyric of the Damasene 
inscriptions, to which allusion has elsewhere been made. 

No. 10, of the year 397 A.D., is interesting as a genuine palimp- 
sest; since on the back is seen another inscription, 
Leo et Statia vivi fecei-unt, while beneath the main 
Latin inscription is found a Greek one inverted, of good characters, 
and evidently of a date much earlier than the last. It reads 
ETTTXIANfl AOTAQ 6E0T IOvAIANH CTN (fcw). Thus on the 
same slab are found the purer Latin, the much earlier and almost 
classical Greek, and over it again the later and corrupt Latin. This 
monument would also suggest that the language of the early Church 
was the Greek. 

An interesting class of objects in epigraphical science are the 
graffiti. They are very widely diffused both in pagan 
and Christian monuments. They are more numerous 
in those places to which pilgrims and devotees resorted for worship 
and meditation, where the sanctity of the persons interred, or the in- 
spiring memories of the scenes, transform the spots into holy shrines. 
Marked examples of such graffiti are met in many parts of the Orient, 
where original inscriptions have been in a degree effaced by others of 
a later date, and these in turn by still others. 1 The examples on Christ- 
ian monuments and in sacred spots are very numerous, but the diffi- 
culty of deciphering them becomes very great, and many valuable 
facts, undoubtedly concealed under the commingling of characters, 
still elude the ingenuity of the epigraphist. 

In some portions of the Christian catacombs of Rome the graffiti 
have been studied with great zeal, especially by de Rossi, who has 
given a resume of results in his noted work.* As in the case of 
pilgrimages to heathen fanes the devotee was accustomed to inscribe 
a vow or a prayer, or to leave a record of his visit on or near the 

1 Notable examples are found at Dog River, in Syria, Persepolis, and in many 
parts of Egypt " Those faintly cut emblems qf Sesoatris, those stem, cold soldiers 
of Chaldea, those inscriptions in Persian, Greek, Latin, and Arabic, each embodies a 
history of itself, or rather tells of one written elsewhere, which we long to possess." 
Thomson : The Land and the Book, voL i, p. 59. For Persepolis see especially Fer- 
gusson : History of Architecture. 

*Boina SoUerranta: t. ii, tav. xxxii and xxxiii. 
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sacred shrine, so also in visiting the burial places of saints and 

martyrs the pilgrims were desirous to indicate their feelings. Fig. 

123 is a representation of a small wall surface in the crypt of San 

Sisto in the cemetery of San Calisto, at Rome. The marks seem to 

be mere scratches upon the mortar, or in some instances 

are in pigment. The variety of forms in the letters, 

the different languages, Latin and Greek, and sometimes the almost 
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Fl*. 188.- Graffiti from papal crypt, San Sisto, Rome. 



barbarous vernacular of a later time, make a jumble of dates, of 
sentiments, and of experiences which, if unraveled, might doubtless 
furnish valuable historic truths to supply the hiatuses now so pain- 
fully felt. The portions which have been deciphered are entirely 
harmonious with the sentiments expressed in the well-understood 
inscriptions. The views of death are equally cheerful, and the joy 
of the soul in Christ is equally ecstatic. 

Sometimes the cross appears with equal arms enclosed in a circle. 
It is not easy to determine how far this may be regarded as of 
symbolic import. The extreme school of symbolists would see 
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in such forms the teaching of the eternity of the person symbol- 
ized, as well as the continuance in perpetuity of the doctrine and 

kingdom 

which He has 

established. 

In Fig. 124 

we have an 

example from 

the first quar- 

ter of the 

fifth century. 

\ % X L.J y '' P^bably it 

*... " ' # . # ' was part of 

**"■' "" a burial mon- 

Flg. 124.— Cross in circle with Inscriptions, ument, and 

the legend in 
the circle was descriptive of the persons com- 
memorated, while the two arms of the cross 
bear the quite common deposita in pace, and 
the age of the deceased. Unfortunately, 
the mutilated condition of the inscription 
prevents its satisfactory interpretation. 

Fig. 125 furnishes an example of the value 
Epigrapbic&nd of archaeological remains in the 
tohtetorVita- illustration of obscure points in 
trated. history. It is a small column 

found in 1874 among the ruins of the Ba- 
silica San Petronilla, Rome. 1 This ruined 
basilica has already been described (see pp. 
174-176) as situated above the cemetery of 
San Domitilla, and seems to have been built on account of the 
peculiar sanctity of persons interred beneath. In former times this 
was known as the Cemeterium Domitillce, Nerei et Achillei, ad 
Petronittam Vid Ardeatind. The reasons why Nereus, Achilleus, 
and Petronilla should be thus associated with this cemetery were 
difficult to find, until the discovery of this column and a small frag- 
ment of a like column with faint indications of the representation 
of a scene similar to that depicted in Fig. 125. Here is clearly a 
martyrdom. The pursuing soldier with the deadly weapon would 
slay the retreating victim, ACILLEVS. The further indication of 
martyrdom is the crown above the cross, the triumpkus Christi, 

1 It had fallen through the pavement of the basilica into a lower gallery of the 
cemetery. «. Figs. 76, 77. 




Fig. 125.— Column from the 
Basilica of Petronilla. Martyr- 
dom of Achilles. 
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which is the symbol of the martyr's death and triumph. It is 
conjectured that the other like column, a small portion of which 
has been found, may have similarly depicted the martyr death of 
Nereus. Further excavations have given abundant proofs, also, 
of the connection of Petronilla with this basilica and cemetery. 
The most plausible explanation is that the cemetery originally took 
its name from Domitilla, to whom this plot of land belonged, and 
that its name was afterward changed on account of the interment 
of these martyrs in the sacred precincts. 1 

1 v. Northcote and Browulow: Roma Soiterranea, vol. i, pp. 121, 180-183. Roller: 
Les Catacombes dc Rome, vol. ii, plate xciv, No. 4, p. 331. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY AND HYMNOLOGY. 
§ 1. Preliminary Considerations. 

Religious emotions have ever sought expression in poetic meas- 
Reiation* of ure# ^ ne ** rst P oets °f a People have been instinct with 
poetry and prophetic fire, while the prophets of religion clothe 
religion. their weightiest utterances in poetic garb. Poet and 

prophet alike draw inspiration from a common source. Religion 
suggests to poetry its richest themes, while poetry furnishes to re- 
ligion the vehicle for the expression of its deepest truths. The sa- 
cred song is therefore found associated with every religion. The 
heathen used it, the Hebrews chanted it in their temple service, the 
untutored savage utters it in sacred grove or consecrated wood. 

Nor is the Christian religion an exception to this rule. The true 
Te Deum Laudamus had been chanted by the angelic choir when 
they announced the advent of the Prince of Peace, and the song of 
holy triumph of devout Simeon and Elizabeth, Nunc Dimittis, has 
been counted among the valued treasures of the universal Church. In 
imitation of the Hebrew custom the first apostles had 
inculcated the use of hymns in the social gatherings of 
the Church, and in the more public congregation. That these spir- 
itual songs were a means of edification and profit cannot once be 
doubted. But we are not to suppose that a feeble and despised 
Church was in circumstances favourable to the development of a 
distinctive hymnology or to the origination of a characteristic music. 1 

The first period of Christianity was, indeed, filled with an inspi- 
Eari cnristi- rat * on 8UC ^ as * e wor ^ had never before known. The 
anity proline of founding of a religion so new in spirit, which tended to 
poetic themes. b rea k down the barriers of social life and unite all men 

1 "It is probable that whatever of hymnology was practised by the Jews at the 
time of Christ was appropriated by the new Church. All the instructions of the 
npostles agree with all the traditions to confirm this opinion. Since during the life 
of St. Paul there could have been no new literary development in the Church, his 
exhortations to the use of hymns and spiritual songs must have chiefly referred to 
what was then extant in the Jewish Church." v. Burgess: Hymns and Homilies of 
Ephraem Syrus, London, 1853, p. xxiv. Still it is quite probable that in the social 
gatherings there may have been a kind of improvisation which was the beginning of 
an independent hymnology. 
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in one holy communion; which presented so noble an array of 
witnesses and martyrs for the truth's sake, and furnished support- 
ing power to triumph over every form of persecution and death, 
was the occasion for awakening the true poetic spirit in the minds 
of its disciples. 1 Such circumstances are especially prolific of 
themes of song. Nevertheless, a degree of leisure is requisite to 
set these themes to harmonious verse. While the mind is at the 
extremest stretch of action, or moved by a consuming passion, poetic 
conceptions may be richest, yet poetic versification is impossible; 
this conies only from quiet contemplation and conditions of peace.* 

It must likewise be recollected that circumstances of danger and 
persecution interfered with the growth and perfection _ f 
of the Church services, and also retarded the develop- able to metrical 
ment of the metrical hymn. Add to this the fact be- forms - 
fore referred to (pp. 52, 53), that the Church of the first two and 
one half centuries was somewhat hesitant to cultivate some forms 
of the fine arts because of their supposed contaminating influences 
through association with heathen practices. The threat to the 
purity of Christian doctrine and life seemed so grave that long after 
Christianity had received recognition from the state Jerome wrote: 
" A Christian maiden should not know what a lyre or a flute is, or 
what is its use." The first disciples in nearly every city were 
from Jewish families who in their wide dispersion had maintained 
the Hebrew worship in private houses or in synagogues. It would 
therefore be antecedently probable that many elements The p^^ at 
of the Jewish service would at first be incorporated into first in general 
the religious forms of these early converts. The writ- U8e- 
ings of the apostles confirm this presumption. 3 The chanting of the 
Psalter by the priest, and the probable antiphonal singing by the 
congregation, would suggest like forms to the proselyteS to the 
new faith. The extent to which the Church of the first two gen- 
erations appropriated and adapted the then existing poetry and 
music to its own wants, is a question that has been shaqriy de- 
bated by archaeologists. It is, however, generally con- Germs of a 
ceded that intimations of a church psalmody and hym- {JJ^JJxeaiS 
nology are found in the writings of the New Testament, ment. 
Especially in the Apocalypse are met suggestions of hymns which 
bear a distinctively Christian stamp. 

1 "Christianity began among a people who were full of active imagination, and 
of keenest sensibility. They delighted to have the heart aroused and the fancy ele- 
vated through appeals to the eye and oar." Herder: Zeratreuetc Blatter, 5th SammL 

* Schletlerer: Geschichte d. geistiicJien Dichtungen u. kirchlicken Tbnkunst, Hanover, 
1869, s. 54. 8 Burgess: Op. ciL, pp. xxiii, xxiv. 

18 
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The gradual liberation of the disciples from the burdens of the 
Mosaic ritual would tend to eliminate Jewish elements from the 
public services, and lead to the preparation of a liturgy in harmony 
with the needs of an independent and distinctive Church. 1 The 
sharp contrasts between the monotheistic belief of the Christians 
Farther miiu- an d the prevalent polytheism, their adoration of the now 
ences. risen and glorified Christ, the inspiring and supporting 

doctrine of the resurrection, and the quite prevalent expectation 
that the Lord would soon return to awaken the sleeping saints to 
enter upon the inheritance of a universal kingdom, turned the 
thought away from systems which now seemed to them obsolete, 
and contributed to the development of a hymnology new in form 
and content. 

No extended description of the public Christian services of the 
first two centuries by contemporary writers has been preserved; we 
are therefore compelled to be satisfied with a somewhat imperfect 
•coQfoundin induction. The early fathers and the " Apostolic Con- 
•of "hymn" stitutions " associate prayers with the song of thanks- 
and prayer. giving, 1 They were regarded as like in spirit. They 
.also seem to avoid the use of the term " hymn " through fear that 
their worship of the one God and Christ might be confounded with 
that of the heathen, who were accustomed to sing " hymns " in praise 
♦of their divinities." 

" Psalm " and " ode " arc the usual terms used to describe these 
writings and exercises. Although no hymns from the first or 
second century have been preserved to our day, and no mention of 
The probable any composer of hymns is found in the records of the 
iTUwnd'cen- ^ rst two centur ^ s > 4 it mav > nevertheless, be safely in- 
wiry. f erred from the nature of the case, as well as from the 

few incidental allusions to the early ritual, that hymns were com- 
posed and existed in written form at the beginning of the second 
century.* 

1 " Even if tlie Psalms of the Old Testament could, at the beginning:, have expressed 
all the deep feelings o r the Christian heart, tlio very use of these would have aroused 
in the worshiper a desire for new hymns which their peculiar gifts and inspiration 
would have created. " v. Ram bach: Anihologit christlicher Gesunge aits alien Jahr- 
hundeiten der Kirche, Bd. i, 8. 4. 

f t». Augusti : Handbuch der chrisUichen Archtxologic, Leipzig, 1836, Bd. ii, s. 10. 

8 August i: Op. til, Bd. ii. s. 113. Contra, Bohmer: Christ.-kirc?dicJie Wissenschafi, 
JBreslnu, 1836, Bd. ii, s. 335. 

4 With the possible exception of the Pedagogus of Clement, and the Gloria in 
ErceUfis. 

1 Ru«pbius: HiM. EccL, v, 28, where a writer from the end of the second century 
is represented as answering the Artemonites by appealing to a great number of 
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Manter has given the following brief summary of his investigations: 
1. The congregations of the apostolic period used hymns of thanks- 
giving in their public worship. 2. They also used these MAnter's con- 
hymns on the occasion of their sacred feasts, the Agapae, elusions. 
etc. 3. The sacred song was set to music, and chanted by the 
entire congregation. 4. These hymns and psalms which the early 
Christians used were not all derived from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, but some were of their own origination and composition. 1 
Willi regard to the meagreness of our information relative to this 
subject, he suggests that it should cause no surprise when it is con- 
sidered that only merest fragments of the history of the early 
Church have been preserved, while the larger part of ^^^ meft- 
what may have been written has been irrevocably lost; greness of in- 
that since the hymns were kept with the other books formation - 
of the Church, they may, therefore, have furnished a special reason 
for persecution when the sacred writings of the Christians were 
hunted out and destroyed. 

That the number of these hymns must have been quite limited, 
as compared with the number in later times, seems probable from 
the fact that most of the early Christians were uncultured and not 
in circumstances to patronize, much less to cultivate, the fine arts. 
Moreover, at a still later date the councils of the Church were 
much divided in opinion relative to the introduction o^m,— de _ 
of hymns other than from the Psalter into the public c is tons <n- 
services; therefore, the writing of them received little verae ' 
encouragement even by those who possessed the requisite gifts and 
culture. 2 

The hesitation of Christian councils and bishops to sanction the 
use of other metrical compositions than the Psaltery and inspired 
utterances from the Old Testament Scriptures finds its partial 
explanation in the fact that the heretical leaders were among the 
earliest patrons of hymnology, and were the first to introduce into 
the public worship a greater regularity and pomp. By this means 
multitudes were attracted from the orthodox service, and the spread 
of the Gnostic heresy was greatly promoted. 

On the propriety of using other metrical compositions than the 
Psalms of David synods and councils were not agreed. In most 

nucient hymns whose theme was the praise of Christ •* Psalmi quoque et cantica 
fratrum jam pridem a fidelibus conscriptn Ciirisium Verbum Dei concelebrant, divin- 
itatcni ct tribuendo." Also the custom of Paul of Samosata in changing the praise 
hymns designed to be sung to Christ to tho«e praising himself, is a further evidence 
of the existence of hymns and music. 

1 Ueberdie ulieste chrisilicJie Poesie, ss. 18. 19. • Op. «"/., pp. 30, 31. 
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instances their decisions were very cautiously expressed. By some 
none but the Psalter was permitted. Nevertheless, the eastern 
fathers, Chrysostom, Ephraem of Syria, and others had ventured to 
The Greek introduce hymns of their own composition, whose use had 
bie^the 70 ^ g™*tiy added to the fervor of devotion, and had been 
of hymns. powerful in recalling to the orthodox fold many whom 
the alluring service of the heretical sects had led astray. The 
character of most of the early sacred poetry which has reached us 
hardly permits it to be classified with hymnology. Even the very 
prolific poet of the Greek church, Gregory Nazianzen, has not con- 
tributed a single poem which deserves the name of hymn. 1 Indeed, 
there is a most marked contrast between the productive power of 
the early and the modern Church with respect to the number and 
character of sacred poems. It is estimated that the aggregate 
small number hymns of the Latin, Greek, and Syrian churches, prior 
of hymns. to the sixth century, would not equal those found in 

the ordinary collections used by the churches of our day. Ram- 
bach ' has affirmed that the total number of Latin hymns and sen- 
tences which were in use prior to the fourteenth century did not ex- 
ceed four hundred. This arose, not so much from the want of proper 
gifts as from the ends had in view by the writers of these poetic 
Reason of the compositions. Much of their poetry was of a dogmatic 
fewness of character, and was intended to advocate a doctrine or 
Rood hymns. comDa t a heresy rather than to contribute to the edi- 
fication of the worshiper. 3 

We must also be reminded that the general use of hymnbooks in 
the public service of the early Church is not once to be supposed. 
While the diffusion of books in the Imperial period was very 
considerable, and the multiplying of manuscripts was compara- 
tively inexpensive, 4 from the best authorities to which we have 
access it is inferred that in many instances large congregations had 
but few copies of the hymns which were in use. It is therefore 
probable that by frequent repetition the worshippers committed the 
hymns to memory, and, where permitted, also sang the tunes and 
chants by rote. In studying subjects of this character the investi- 
gator must, as far as possible, transfer himself to the times, and 
And of aids to realize the peculiar circumstances of the early Christ- 
puoiie service. i ang# it must be considered how many arrangements 
of the service of the modern Church have sprung from the ease of 

1 August! : Handbook chrisl. Arcli., Bd. ii, p. 128. 

* Anthologie, ii, 8. 8 Augu^ti : Op. ciL, B. v, C. 4, ii. 

4 i\ Uhlhorn: Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism } p. 24. Merivale: Hist of 
Hie Romans under tiu Empire, vol. vi, p. 232. 
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multiplying Bibles, hymnbooks, catechisms, etc., by means of the 
art of printing. . 

The partial exclusion of the private members of the early Church 
from participation in the singing is attributable far more to their 
want of training in the arts of poetry and music than to the arbi- 
trariness of church officials. While by the fourth century the new 
religion had made very wide and important conquests, it neverthe- 
less seems probable that most of the professed Christian communi- 
ties enjoyed but limited means of cultivating the arts to which the 
grandeur and impressiveness of public worship are so largely due. 
Not till a later period did the singing-schools of Rome, Fulda, Metz, 
St. Gallen, etc., prepare the clergy to lead the congregation in por- 
tions of the singing service. By the study of the early hymnology 
we are impressed with its comparative poverty. The depth of de- 
votional feeling and the perfection of rhythm which characterize 
the mediaeval and the modern hymn are largely wanting. The dig- 
nity and high inspiration which have characterized public worship 
since the reformers jomed the perfected hymn to appropriate music, 
and thus brought the singing to the entire congregation, could not 
have been attained even in the most imposing churches of Constan- 
tinople, Antioch, Milan, or Rome. 

§2. Sacred Poetry of the Syrian Church. 

Syria was the native land of Christian hymnology. To that city 
where the disciples were first called Christians probably belongs the 
honor of introducing the formal hymn into the public services of the 
Church. A questionable tradition contained in Socrates l says that 
Ignatius, the first Christian bishop of Antioch, used the Antioch the 
an ti phonal hymn as early as the beginning of the second mother city. 
century. From this very brief reference no definite knowledge of 
the character of the hymn or of its relative prominence in the pub- 
lic service may be gained. 

By other means, however, the history of Syrian hymnology can 
be traced with little interruption to the second or early portion 
of the third century. In Syria, more than elsewhere, the Gnostic 
heresy sought to propagate itself through the means of sacred poetry 
and hymns. The philosophic theologian, Bardesanes, who flourished 

1 Hist Eccl, lib. vi, c. 8. " Jam vero didaraus, undo consuetudo liyranorum, qui in 
Eoclesia alternis decantantur, initium ceperit, Ignatius Antiochte qute est in Syria, 
tertius a Petro apostolo Kpiscopus, qui cum apostolis ipsis multum versalus est, 
vinionera vidit angelorum Sanctam Trinitatem hymnis alterna vice decontatis collan- 
dnntium: et forraam canendi in ea visionem expressam ecc-lesto Antiochanae truditiit. 
Unde ilia traditio in omnibus ecclesiis recepta est" 
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in the last half of the second century at Edessa, in Mesopotamia, was 
The hymns of among the earliest writers of hymns which were used 
the Gnostics, by the heretical churches of the East. While with a 
single exception his writings have been lost, we are informed by 
Ephraem, the Syrian, that he composed one hundred and fifty hymns 
in imitation of the Psalter. By clothing his peculiar tenets in the 
enchanting forms of song he seriously threatened the purity of the 
Syrian church. 1 Multitudes were drawn away from the true faith. 
His skill as a composer of music was equal to his poetic gifts; for it 
is certain that he gave name to tunes which were afterward appro- 
priated by the orthodox party. For nearly a century and a half the 
influence of these hymns was perpetuated.* The orthodox teachers 
became alarmed. To arrest the evil tendencies they saw that like 
Ephraem of means must be used. Ephraem, deacon of Edessa, a 
Edessa. contemporary and friend of Basil the Great, entered 

upon this work with intensest zeal. He organized female choirs,* 
taught them hymns which embodied sublimest spiritual sentiments, 
set to song the fundamental truths of the nativity, baptism, passion, 
resurrection, and ascension of the Lord, and required the deaconesses 
to assemble in the church on all Sabbaths and feast days. On these 
occasions he was present as leader to teach them musical 
sme notation and the laws of poetic rhythm. He believed 

that this was the surest means of gaining the goodwill and kindly 
aid of the people, and of breaking the power of his opponents. 4 
Sozomen 6 informs us that from that time the Syrians sang the odes 
of Ephraem according to the methods indicated by Harmonius,* the 

1 Ephraem of Syria, in his Homilies against Heresies, bears frequent testimony to 
the influence of Bardesaues. 

* " For these thinps Bardesanes Uttered in his writings — 
Ho composed ode*, And mingled them with music; 

He harmonized Psalms And introduced measures." — Homily 68, Against Heretics. 

" In the resorts of Bardesanes Are songs and melodies. 

For seeing that young persons Loved sweet music. 

By the harmony of his songs He corrupted their minds." — Homily 1. 

v. Burgess's translation, Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem Syrus, pp. xxx and xxxi. 

* Burgess translates this term, " Daughters of the convent" Hymns and Homilies, 
p. xxxviii. 

' 4 Ada St. Epratm, c xxii. 

6 Hist. Eccles., lib. iii, cap. xvi, " Ex eo tempore Syri jnxta numeros canticorum 
Harmonii scripta Ephraim psallere solent." 

6 If the accounts of Sozomen and Theodoret can be relied upon, Harmonius, the son 
of Bardesanes, reduced the Syrian literature to measures and musical laws which had 
been suggested by the Greeks. He also adapted these to the uses of choirs, and by 
the beauty of his compositions allured his hearers to embrace the heretical doctrine*. 
Sozomen: Life of Ephraem, lib. iii, cap. 16. Theodoret: Hist EccL, lib. iv, cap. 29. 
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son nf jftardesanes; and Theodoret affirms that these hymns proved 
to be efficacious medicine to arrest the spread of heresy. 

The number of Ephraem's poems is unknown. 1 It is certain, how- 
ever, that they were numerous, and covered a very wide his poems nu- 
range of subjects — theology, exegesis, hymnology, etc. nrerous. 
His hymns were widely used both by the schismatic sects of the 
Syrian church and by the orthodox Christians of the East. 

Of the metrical laws governing these Syrian poems little is known. 
It seems, however, that the meters were regulated by the Their metrical 
number of the syllables, and not by the quantity, as in pnncipieB. 
Greek and Latin verse. The Latin and Greek could vary the number 
of syllables in a verse according to their quantity, but the Syrian seems 
to have adhered rigidly to the syllabic order, and thus greatly hin- 
dered the beauty, flexibility, and variety of utterance which produce 
the greatest charm. 

" The strophes vary in length from four verses to twelve, sixteen, 
and even twenty. Many of them are uniform in their structure, 
every verse containing the same number of syllables; but others are 
studiously varied, exhibiting great art and labor in their Burgess's opin- 
construction. . . . Indeed, Ephraem seems to have had ion- 
a nice ear for variety, and if what has already been said respecting 
the dislike of his countrymen to the monotony of the psalms is cor- 
rect, he must have gratified the most fastidious seeker of novelties."* 

The attention given by Ephraem to antiphonal singing, by which 
the interest and attractiveness of the public assemblies could be pro- 
moted, compelled a careful arrangement of the liturgy. His contribu- 
tions to the Church of his own time were varied and noble, and the 
influence of his labors in the promotion of Christian hymnology 
was positive and widespread. 

The following will give a good idea of the character of his 
poetry:* 

Canon LX. 

NECESSITY FOR PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 
1. 

Pity me, Father ! in thy tender mercy, 
And at thy tribunal, let thy love be with me ; 

1 There lias been a tendency to ascribe to him every thing extant in the metrical 
forms of Bardesanes and Hannonius, and which was used in the Syrian sacred offices. 
But this is evidently erroneous. Many metrical compositions in iho Kphraemitic 
rhythm are plainly the work of other hands, v. Assemun : Bibliotiieca Orientate, 
torn, i, p. 60. 

• Burgess: Op. cit, p. liv. 

* Translated by Burgess : Mebical Hymns of Ephraem Syrwt t pp. 56, 57. 
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And make me to rise up from the dust, 

In the day when thy standard shall be revealed. 

Father ! whose loviugkindness formed me, 

And who at the first fashioned our image ; 

Let thy nod raise our bodies again, 

lu the day when the world is destroyed* 

2. 

At the appearing of Jesus our King, 
Example of Tlie buried of all ages shall stand up; 

tats poetry. His living voice shall dill loudly, 

And awaken every sleeper ; 

What terror shall be to all men, 

"When the thrones are set in order! 

How will the wicked be confounded, 

Aud all be turned into hell! 

3. 
The day of judgment is at hand. 
And all faults shall be disclosed; 
Who then can be pure in thy sight, 
In the hour when the books are opened? 
For there are no penitents, 
No offerers of supplications; 
For that is the day of doom 
In which no word or speech is uttered! 

§ 3. The Greek Hymnology. 

While no hymns in the present collections of the Greek Church, 
or which are used in its authorized service, are older than the eighth 
century, sacred poetic compositions in Greek by the fathers of that 
The Pedaana- cnurcn prohably date from the second. 1 The well-known 
t» of clement work of Clement of Alexandria, Pedagogue written pri- 
of Alexandria, m2LT [\y for the defence and propagation of the orthodox 
faith, closes with two hymns which were well calculated to promote 
the religious fervor of the worshipper. Both are clearly in the in- 
terest of the doctrine of the Trinity, in opposition to the growing and 
threatening heresies. These are probably the oldest Christian hymns 
which have been preserved to our day.* They have often been trans- 
lated, yet are not easily adjusted to the wants of the modern Church." 

1 Augnsti : DenJcwurdigheiten, Bd. v, 8. 292. 

9 Daniel: Thesaurus Hymnologicus, iii, pp. 3, 4. This opinion of Daniel has been 
controverted. Some good archaeologists regard the Gloria in Excclsis of earlier 
origin. Rambach: Anthohgie christlicher Gesange, Bd. i, 8. 35. 

* Probably Dr. Dexter's free modernization is the happiest that has yet appeared 
in English — "Shepherd of Tender Youth," etc. Piper: Evangelischer Kalcnder, 
1868, ss. 17-39, has given the text and an excellent German translation, as well as 
a good analysis, and a good literal translation has been given by Schaff : Hutory of 
(lie Christian Church, vol. ii, p. 230. 
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Gregory Nazianzen, of true Christian parentage, was educated 
in the best schools of Csesarea, Alexandria, and Athens. He had 
for fellow-students Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and the future emperor, 
Julian the Apostate. His earnest devotion to the interests Gregory of 
of the Church after his elevation to the see of Constan- NasJanwn. 
tinople, and his florid, fervent eloquence, joined to a lowly humility 
of manner and life, were the means of restoring many churches of 
his diocese to the prosperity which they had enjoyed forty years be- 
fore. His poems were numerous, and glowed with a true religious 
fervor well suited to stimulate the Christian life. Nevertheless, 
scarcely a trace of his poetry is preserved in the authorized office- 
books of the Greek Church. 1 

Synesius of Ptolemais, a well-trained scholar, became bishop of 
his city late in life. Many notices of his poetic writings 
are found in the Christian fathers, but only ten poems 
have been preserved. While he had a reputation among his con- 
temporaries for great poetic gifts, his poems were but poorly 
adapted to the public religious services, and have never been incor- 
porated into the authorized collections of the Eastern Church. His 
influence as a writer of hymns seems to have been considerable, 

but it was greatly lessened by the introduction of the 

His defects, 
philosophic adages of the pagan schools, and by his 

too careful imitation of the style of the heathen poets. 8 In his 
hymns Platonic notions obscure and well-nigh supplant Christian 
doctrine. 

While the surviving poems of Gregory, Synesius, Euthimius, and 
Sophronius exhibit considerable regularity, and some may be re- 
duced to metrical order as of anapests and *iambics, Decadence of 
Greek poetry had already fallen into decay, and the sacred poetry. 
Eastern Church had yielded to the prevalent artificiality and 
clamor for the strange and the extravagant in poetic form and 
content. 

1 Rarobach : Op. cit, p. 48. For a translation and note of his IIoi> 61 X6yoi 

•trrzpohrres; «c at pa, v. Daniel: Thesaurus Hymnohgicus, etc., iii, 11. Also Schaff : 

Christ in Song: 

. " Where are the winged words ? 

Lost in the air," etc. 

• v. Christ and Paranikas: AnUiologia Groscacarminum Christianorum, Lipsite, 1871. 
This work has been the means of awakening new interest iu the Greek hymnology. 
Its four proiogomena are packed with learned discussion. 1. On the Greek Christ- 
ian poets. 2. On the different kinds of ecclesiastical hymns. 3. On the rhyth- 
mical Iawr of the Byzantine hymns. 4. Ou the Byzantine music. This work gives 
the first place to Synesius, and reproduces in excellent form the Greek of his ten 
surviving hymns. 
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Anatolius, of Constantinople, about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, endeavored to drop the classic metre, and to de- 
Anatollus. , - „ r . , . , . 

velop a form of poetry more in harmony with the wants 

and spirit of the Church. In this he was but partially successful. 
Neale has given an English version of the hymn on Christ stilling 
the tempest {^wbtQaq rpiKvpias), which ranks among the best speci- 
mens of the Greek hymnology: 

l. 

Fierce was the wild billow 

Durk was the night : 
Oars lnhoreil heavily; 

Foam gleamed with white; 
Mariners trembled; 

Peril was nijrh ; 
Then said the Son of God, 

"Peace I it is I." 



Ridge ot the mountain wave, 

Lower thy crest ! 
Wail of Euroclydon 

Be thou at rest ! 
Peril con none be — 

Sorrow must fly — 
Where saith the Light of light, 

"Peace! it is I." 

3. 
Jesus, deliverer I 

Come thou to me ; 
Soothe thou my voyaging 

Over life's sea! 
Thou, when the storm of death 

Roars, sweeping by, 
Whisper, O Truth or truth! 

11 Peace ! it is I." 

Even less satisfactory were the attempts of Nonnus of Panopolis in 
Egypt, of the Empress Eudoxia, and of Paul Silentiarius. 1 Most 
of the Greek hymnology of the first five and one half centuries lacks 
the simplicity, earnestness, and depth which characterized the life 
of the earlier Church. A complete collection of the hymns and 

1 The description (eK<j>paaig) of Saint Sophia, in poetic measure, by Paul Silentiarius 
has helped us more fully to appreciate the grandeur of this temple, and the dedica- 
tory services herein described illustrate the ritual of the En stern Church in the 
reign of Justinian. This work has been translated and ably annotated by Dr. Kar- 
tum in the appendix to Salzenberg's work: •* Alt-christiiclie Baudenhnale von Con- 
stantinople vom V bis XHJahrhundert. Berlin, 1854. 
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chants of this church during the first six centuries furnishes little 
that can worthily compare with the richer and more devotional spirit 
of the West. 1 

{ 4. The Poetry and Hymnology of the Weetern Church. 

To estimate the originality and creative power of the poets of the 
Western Church it is necessary to make careful discriminations. 
The ecclesiastical poetry of the first centuries is divided into two 
distinct classes; namely, the descriptive or narrative, two kinds of 
frequently employing high panegyric, and the lyric, »cred poetry, 
which took the form of sacred hymns and songs.* The first con- 
forms quite closely to the then prevalent type and spirit. This 
style only had been successfully cultivated by the later Roman 
poets. Both heathen and Christians alike imitated the writers 
of the classic period, who had made the exploits of gods and 
heroes the theme of their noblest verse. The descriptive and nar- 
rative poetry of the Roman world during the first three Christian 
centuries is, however, characterized by an extravagance of panegyric 
which is almost entirely wanting in the literature of the golden age. 
Nor are the Christian writers of the same period seem- A nIgn p^e. 
ingly more chaste in style or more sober in the treatment m* 10 - 
of their themes. The lives and fate of their martyred heroes and 
saints being the favorite subjects which they treat, their style is en- 
tirely conformable to heathen models. To make known to the 
world the history of those who had given their lives to attest the 
verity of the new religion, to exhibit the mighty supporting power 
and completest victory of faith, and to awaken in others a burning 
zeal for the truth as it was in Jesus, were the high aims of these 

1 From the splendid qualities of the Hellenic n hid, find from the rich inheritance 
which the Greeks of the first centuries had entered into, we might antecedently ex- 
pect much fiom the hymnology of this church. These expectations are, however, 
sadly disappointed. The classic age of hymnology in the Eastern Church did not 
begin before ubout A. D. 650, hence lies outside of the period of our inquiry. The 
iconoclastic coutroversy gave inspiration to the hymnology. This Greek sacred 
poetry is of immouse volume, filling, according to Neale (v. Hymn* of the Eastern 
Church, Introduction, p. xli), 4,000 closely printed, double-column quarto pages. 
This mass of material is becoming somewhat better known to the West through 
the devoted labors of Neale in England, Cardinal Pitra in Italy, Vormbaum (DanieFs 
Thesaurus, vol. iii) and Christ in Germany. Yet the judgment of Nealo with regard 
to the Afenaea (the books containing the services for each month) is generally 
accepted as just: "They contain a deluge of worthless compositions; tautology 
till it becomes almost sickening; the merest commonplace again and again decked in 
the tawdry shreds of tragic language, and twenty or thirty times repeating the 
same thought in slightly varying terms." v. Op. ci7 M 4th ed M p. 88. 

* Bahr: Geschichte der rvmieche IAterakir, bd., iv, §1. 
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narrative and descriptive poems. Somewhat later is noticed a ten- 
Chriatian doe- ^ency to 8et tne Christian doctrine to poetic measure, 
trine in poetic and to clothe the biblical narratives in poetic garb. To 
form " supply the lack of copies of the sacred books, their 

most important truths were taught to the Christian congregations 
in the popular hexameter verse. The chief difference between the 
heathen and Christian poets was that the latter adhere strictly to 
the truths of history, and there was in their writings a spirit which 
could be inspired only by a system that cared for the sufferings of 
humanity, and could cast light on the destiny of the race. 1 

The other class of Christian poetry was wholly different. Even 
Lyric poetry an ln the golden age of Roman literature lyric poetry seems 
exotic in Rome, ^o have been an exotic, 9 while during the first period of 
the history of the Christian Church it had become almost totally 
neglected : it was revived through certain noted poems which 
belong to its hymnology. It was animated by a spirit wholly 
novel, and it evinced a noteworthy richness and originality. Its 
High character introduction into the common services of the Church 
of Christian required that it be simple, earnest, and. popular. Some 
lyric. £ t ^ e d escr iptive and narrative poetry of the fourth 

century is in imitation of the masters of the best period of Roman 
literature, while the lyrics are original not only in their spirit 
and depth of feeling, 8 but in their rhythmic forms as well. In 
this species of literature the Christian Church of the fourth century 
stands out in bold and honorable relief. 4 

The poems sometimes ascribed to Tertullian, because in some 

manuscripts they are associated with his name, are probably the 

j production of a later author. Several works of this nature, as 

j l "The old hymns, from Ambrose to Gregory the Groat, still bear in their earnest 

j and powerful lineaments the portrait of the conquering martyr period of the Church. 

Their entire content is derived from the new and sublime view of the world which, 
in opposition to the scope of heathen thought, sustained and filled the souls of the 
Christians. Subsequently there was devel< ped much that was more delicate and cul- 
tured, but seldom, if ever, has there been seen any thing of greater purity and sim- 

j plicity." Wackernagel : Das deutsche Kirchcnlied, Preface. 

! *Bahr: Getch.d. rom. Lit, Bd. iv, s. 2. 

j 8 B&hr: Op. cil, Bd. iv, s. 10. Augusii: Denkwurdigkeiten, Bd. v, s. 292. 

' * " The hymnology of the Western Church may be conveniently divided into three 

| Three eras of principal eras. The first, which, borrowing a term from architecture. 

Latin nym- we may name the Romanesque period, extends to the conclusion of 
nology. £| ie pontificate f Gregory the Great, and is, as a general thing, dis- 

tinguished by the absence of rhyme. ... In this period the Church was unshack- 
ling herself from the fetters of metre; in the second she was bringing out all the ca- 
pabilities of rhyme; in the third she submitted to the slavish bondage of a revived 
paganism." Neale: Mediaeval Hymns and Sequences, London, 1851, Introduction, 
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Marcio, dejudicio Domini, Genesis, Sodoma, etc., both from inter- 
nal evidence of style and content, as well as from posi- Poems attrib- 
tive testimony, must be assigned to a period considerably J5J^ an ^ ot ^ 
later than that of Tertullian. Many poems bearing his uine. 
name can no more be attributed to him than to Virgil or Homer. 1 

If this opinion is well founded, then must Commodianus, who lived 
about A. D. 220-250, be regarded as the earliest Latin 
Christian poet whose works have been preserved.* Very 
little is known of his personal history. According to his own testi- 
mony, he was a native of Gaza, of heathen parentage, but by the 
reading of the sacred Scriptures was converted to Christianity. 
From his use of the Latin language and his manifest acquaint- 
ance with its literature we infer his Roman descent. Even the 
place of his labors is not certainly known, but his zeal for Chris- 
tianity, as against both Jews and heathen, is apparent in the 
poems which have been preserved. Only two are known to 
exist: the Instructiones, and the Carmen Apologeticum adversus 
Judmos et Gentes. The former, which appeared about 
A. D. 249, 8 shows a careless indifference to the laws of 
prosody, and appeals to the tastes of the less educated classes. It 
is, as its name indicates, a collection of teachings, in acrostic form, 
addressed in part to the heathen, pointing out the vanity of their 
worship of the gods, and exhorting them to seek a better system. 
In part it is addressed to the Jews, to win them to Christianity; 
while the last part is prepared for the Christians them- t^^ C harac^ 
selves. The whole writing evinces strong moral con- ter and ** lue - 
viction and Christian zeal for the truth, but contains doctrinal errors 
which seem to have been disavowed by the Church authorities at a 
later period. 4 The Carmen Apologeticum, a later production, con- 
sisting of more than one thousand lines, is of somewhat greater 
value both in style and treatment. It furnishes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of Chiliasm, and of the doctrine of the Trinity 
during the third century. 

Several poems have been attributed to the celebrated church 

father, Lactantius, many of whose writings have been 

* rm * , , -t ,. . /., • Lactantius. 

preserved. These are often bound up with editions of his 

works, thus expressing the opinion of the editors respecting their 

'Dupin: Bibliotheca nova Auctorum Ecclesiasticorum, !, p. 141. Translation under 
the title A New History of Ecclesiastical Writers, vol. i, p. 87. 

■Bernhardy: Gnindriss der romischen Literatur, 5te Aufg., s. 986. Bahr: Op. cit, 
Bd. iv, §§ 8, 9. 

•Teuffel, W. S.: Geschichte der romi*c?ien Literoiur, 4te. aufl., Leipzig, 1882, 88. 
89&-902. 

4 Bahr: Op. cifc, Bd. iv, 8. 30. Teuffel : Op. c>'t, 8. 900. 
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authenticity. But it is highly probable that the poems de Phcenice, 
de Pascha, and de Passione Domini are the works of other writers, 
and belong to a later age. 1 

The Spanish writer, Juvencus, who lived in the first half of the 
fourth century, is the first Christian poet of eminence whose works 
are clearly authentic. While little of his personal his- 
tory has been preserved, there seems to be slight ques- 
tion of his authorship of the Historic! Eoangeliea and of the Liber 
in Genesin.* The first is a metrical version of the Gospel history, 
based chiefly on Matthew, though having reference to the other 
evangelists as well. It consists of more than three thousand lines. 
It imitates the heroic verse of the heathen writers, and, for the age 
Character and * n wn * c k xt 1S written, the style is flowing, easy, and 
purpose of bis pleasing. It may be called the first Christian epic* 
poems. rpk e ( j eg ig n f tD i g m€ trical version was to bring the 

great facts and principles of the gospels to the attention of the 
heathen world. 

While in the ordinary form in which they were then preserved 
there was a contempt for these writings on the part of the learned, 
an imitation of the great poets, it was believed, would be effective 
in awakening a wider interest in a religion too little understood. 
Like attempts were made in the time of Charlemagne, by the Saxon 
and German ecclesiastics, for the more rapid education of the com- 
mon people in the doctrines of the Church. The Liber in Genesin is 
a similar attempt to popularize the historic writings of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. These are the first examples of a metric form 
which afterward quite frequently appeared in the poetry of the 
Church. 

Jerome, Isodorus, and other ancient writers mention with great 
respect the Christian poet Hilarius of Poitiers. He was a contem- 
porary of the great fathers Ephraem, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, 
Hilarius and and Damasus, and also shared their anxious labors to 
his works. hold the Church steadfast to the orthodox faith. Dur- 
ing his banishment to the East, Hilarius became convinced of the 
effectiveness of Church songs in the public service. On his return 
he, therefore, composed a number of hymns for popular use, and 
compiled a hymnbook for the congregations of his diocese, which 
has unfortunately been lost. The genuineness of several poems 
formerly ascribed to him has been questioned. While it is difficult 

1 Bahr: Op. ciL, Bd. iv, s. 35. Contra, Teuffel: Op. ciL, s. 932. who attributes de 
Phanice to him. 
8 Teuffel : Op. ciL, **. 943, questions the ascription of Liber in Genesin to Juvencus. 
8 Jacob: Die Kunstim Dienste der Kirche., s. 371. 
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to determine with accuracy the extent of his work, the beginning 
of a genuine Latin hymnology is usually ascribed to 
him. 1 The most celebrated of his hymns are the latin- £® La^nyn^ 
ization of the Gloria in Excelsis, Beata nobis gaudia, noiogy. 
and Lucis largitor splendide. 

Through the liberty of worship guaranteed by Constantine the 
services of the Church assumed more regularity, and the growing 
splendor of the basilicas occasioned a growing demand for instruc- 
tive and impressive ceremonies. The leaders of the ^0^1,^ de- 
Church now gave increasing attention to the improve- mand for 
ment of the forms of public worship. The hymns bymn8 * 
were more carefully written and adjusted to the improved music. 
So rapidly had its membership multiplied, and so widely had its 
influence extended, that the Church no longer deemed it expedient 
to leave the public worship to uncertain tradition or to the mere 
caprice of individuals. To secure uniformity in the more public 
services there must be a fixed and authorized liturgy.* Also, the 
memory of the heroic men and women who had attested 
their faith by suffering a martyr's death now became InoretaiIIJC g^. 
more cherished. Every act was sought to be perpetu- tention to lit- 
ated. The monuments were adorned with inscriptions, urRles " 
and churches covered the spots where the sacred dust reposed. 
These resting-places of the holy departed became sacred shrines. 8 

Among the most zealous promoters of this work was Dunasus, 
bishop of Rome, who was born about the beginning of 
the fourth century. Its zeal for the doctrines and 
ritual of the Church was wellnigh consuming. To him is attrib- 
uted the regulation of the morning and evening hymns. He was 
among the most earnest promoters of the hymnology of the Latin 
Church, and zealous for its orderly arrangement. The number 
of his poems still extant cannot be determined with Number and 
certainty, but more than thirty are of unquestioned character of 
genuineness. Among these are but two of a lyric hls nymna * 
character; one to St. Andrew, the other to St. Agatha. These are 
constructed upon a model almost entirely unknown to the Christian 
poetry of that period, since the latter is in rhyme, and has, on this 

1 According to Neale he begins the second period of Lntin hymnology. 

* The discussion of these attempts belongs to the history of Church canons and 
liturgies. These subjects are ably treated in such works as Beveridge: C><lex con. 
EccL Prim,; Ultzen: ConstihUiones Apostolic*, ; Chase: Constitutions and Canons of 
the Apostles; Muratori: Liturgia Romano, vetwt; Palmer: Origines Litunjicos; Dan- 
iel: Codex Liturgicus, etc. ; Neale : Tefra'ogia liturgica, etc. v. Bk. TIT. 

' For the in flue 1 ce of this sentiment on Christian architecture, etc., see pp. 206, 207. 
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account, been thought by some writers l of authority to belong to 
a later age. The inscriptions which he composed for the se- 
pulchral monuments of the popes and martyrs share in the general 
departure from the purity and simplicity of the earlier classical 
indulges id masters, and abound in the excessive panegyric which 
panegyric. t ^ e heathen writers of his age had adopted, and which 
is a marked symptom of decadence in style and taste.* 

The fourth century was an age of fiercest conflict in Church and 
State. The means by which Constantine had come to the throne were 
such as only a desperate condition of society could justify. The 
toleration granted to the Church, its adoption as the religion of the 
Disturbed con- state, and the forceful suppression of the heathen 
ctety 1 uider worship awakened the hostility of a large and learned 
constantine. class of the Roman world. It was, therefore, not strange 
that on the death of the first Christian emperor a great revulsion of 
feeling ensued and heathenism attempted to reassert itself. 

Upon the downfall of Licinius multitudes of the heathen had ac- 
cepted Christianity. They donned the white robes of baptism, and 
the churches were crowded with catechumens. Through an evident 
Perils to the want °f deep intellectual and spiritual conviction on the 
Church. part of many of these nominal Christians their accession 

became a source of weakness rather than of strength. Moreover, 
a majority of the Roman nobility still clung with fondness to the 
ancient institutions, and held the masses loyal to the ancient 
religion. Within the territory of the Eastern Empire the new doc- 
The tenacity t" ne8 ^ a< ^ been more popular. While the strong influ- 
of heathen be- ence of a civil or military aristocracy was there want- 
1,ef - ing, nevertheless the great schools at Athens, Ephesus, 

and Antioch were still under the direction of heathen teachers who 
by their zeal and ability attracted to their precincts sons of the 
most powerful families. Thus an aristocracy of learning was ar- 
rayed against the Church, now weakened by its fierce doctrinal 
struggles. 8 The imperial power exerted by Constantine in the de- 
fence and promotion of the Church had become weakened through 
the contentions of his sons, and the cruel suspicions of rulers had 
wellnigh annihilated the Flavian family. But the hopes of 
heathenism now centered in the person of Julian. This emperor, 

1 Grimm, W. : Zur GeschichU des Reims, in the memoirs of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences for year 1851, p. 683, cited by Bahr. 

'Bahr: Op. ct'J., iv, 18. De Rossi: InscripHones Christiana, i, 329, has called 
attention to the remarkable neatness of these sepulchral inscriptions ; t\ also his 
Roma Sotteiranea, i, p. lvi. For Damasene inscriptions see Plate VII. 

8 Uhlhorn : Conflict of Christianity with HeaJOtenism^ bk. iii, ch. iii. 
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the object of the intensest hatred of his enemies, the noble advo- 
cate of philosophy and tolerance in the judgment of his j ul i an an d Ws 
apologists, certainly aimed at the restoration of the v^kj. 
heathen religion at the expense of Christianity. His profession of 
impartial toleration was contradicted by his edicts against the Church. 
The law requiring the restoration of the heathen temples which 
had been destroyed under the previous reigns bore with exceptional 
severity upon such societies as had removed the ancient shrines, 
appropriated the valuable ornaments, and on the old sites had 
erected new and splendid Christian churches. The horrors of the 
grove of Daphne near Antioch ! were by no means exceptional, and 
the attitude of Julian toward their promoters clearly reveals the 
insincerity of his professions of toleration. 

But the law prohibiting the Christians from teaching the arts 
of grammar and rhetoric was, if possible, still more wide-reaching 
in its consequences, and revealed the purpose of Julian to cast upon 
the Christian doctrine the most withering contempt, christians pro-. 
Since the education of the Roman youth was a matter muted from 
of strict legal control, the effect of the edict was to teMhlnfir - 
banish from the schools all Christian teachers, and to exclude 
from those which the Church maintained at her own expense 
all so called heathen classical authors. Julian Urmly believed 
that the consequence of this prohibition would be to shut up 
the Christian teachers to their own sacred books, and, inasmuch as 
he supposed that in these was no "perennial fountain of truth," 
the Church would certainly be reduced to a mass of ignorant 
and enthusiastic devotees, whose utter extinction must speedily en- 
sue. The effects of the publication of this edict were far other than 
the mystical emperor had anticipated. This was the occasion of 
one of the most interesting phases of Christian literary history. 

In the heathen schools alone the influence of classical teaching' 
could be enjoyed, and to these the emperor earnestly in- Effects of these 
vited the youth of the realm. He supposed that this in- £nJ2t, ail "«£ 
vitation would be gladly accepted, and that a new gen- ture. 
eration might thus be reared who would reverence the ancient in- 
stitutions and contribute to their early and complete restoration. 
But the Church was unwilling to entrust her children to this heathen 
secular tuition. Moreover, her influence must be lost through ne- 
glect of her youth. The result of the edict was to develop a Christ- 
ian poetry, to take the place of the heathen authors who had been 
legally excluded from the schools of the Church. Instead of the 
epio poems with which the professors of rhetoric and grammar 

'Qlbbon: Decline and Fall, etc, chap, xxiii. 
19 
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had familiarized themselves, a class of able Christian teachers at- 
tempted to imitate the heathen epic by substituting biblical charac- 
ters for those of fable and tradition. Thus the interest in Christian 
schools was maintained, and the charge of ignorance successfully 
met. The great men of the Church who were engaged in this 
struggle did not cease their efforts even after Julian's death. The 
work whose beginning he had compelled went forward, greatly to 
the honor and to the edification of the body of believers. Not only 
were important poems written in order to avert the evils threatened 
by the imperial edict, but theories of poetry were developed which 
have not become obsolete. 1 

Perhaps no writer of the fourth centuiy more clearly and beauti- 
pauiinwi of fuNy expressed the principles of Christian aesthetics 
Noia. than Paulinus of Nola. In his poem addressed to 

Jovius * we find these brought together in consecutive order. He 
first claims that Christianity provides the truest and noblest subjects 
for poetry; that the fables of the gods have amused the childhood 
His theory of period of the race; that to yield one's self to the Word 
poetry. f truth is worthy of the adult age of a genuine culture, 

and of the most conspicuous talent. " Though I may give myself 
to the art of poetry I will adhere to strict historical truthful- 
ness, since it should be unworthy of a servant of Christ to indulge 
in the false and the deceiving. Such art may be pleasing to the 
heathen, but it is abhorrent to those whose master is the Truth." 
The subjects of Christian poetry are so vital aud exalted that they 
give a higher dignity to language, ennoble the poet himself, and be- 
stow upon him more abundant honor. Faith is the one perfect art, 
and Christ is the true music, since he first restored the shattered 
harmonies of the soul, and united in himself the divine and the 
human spirit which were before so widely separated. In such efforts 
the poet can confidently ask the aid of the Creator of all things. 
Therefore, he will not invoke the Muses, nor to them ascribe praises, 
but he will rely upon Christ, who for us became incarnate and re- 
deemed the world through his own blood. He will invoke Him — 
"Pour thyself into my heart, O Christ, my God, and slake my thirst 
out of thy perennial fountains. One drop administered by thee will 
become in me a river of water. Graciously stoop to my relief, O thou 
Source of Speech, Word of God, and let my voice become melodious 

! If we are to believe Socrates, Eccl. ITisL, iii, 16, the writings which had been 
prepared to counteract the effects of Julian's edict weio little esteemed b}* the 
Christians themselves after the death of this emperor. Nevertheless, the iiiterest 
awakened by this stimulus continued. 

iPoem. 22. 
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as that of the bird of spring ! " Only such a poetry can deserve 
the patronage and genuine approval of rational and right-minded 
judges. " Then," adds Paulinus, " will I call thee a true, divine poet, 
and will quaff thy poems as a draught of sweet water, since they How 
to me as from the fountains of heavenly nectar, because they sing of 
Christ the Lord of all." 1 

Thus this early writer developed the theory of genuine Christian 
poetry which has widely governed the Church during the cen- 
turies.* Consistently with this theory, he carefully avoids all ref- 
erence to the heathen mythology and to those topics in 

. His themes* 

which the heathen poets were most fully interested. 

While in form he imitates the classic poems of heroic and iambic 
measure, and sometimes even rivals these in easy rhythm and How 
of verse, he adheres closely to Christian thought, and furnishes ex- 
amples of poetic writing which could take the place of the heathen 
poetry interdicted by Julian, and after his death was measurably 
excluded by the power of Christian sentiment Since Paulinas had 
received a liberal education in the flourishing schools of Bordeaux, 
and was, therefore, familiar with the classic literature of the period, 
he was on his conversion of great benefit to the Church in the edu- 
cation and guidance of the young. His literary and poetic influence 
upon the Church of his period was marked and permanent. 5 

Of even greater prominence in the history of Christian hym- 
nology was Ambrose, bishop of Milan, born about A. D. 335. 
During a life of sixty years he deeply influenced the 
theology and church life of his own time, and by his 
intelligent reform of the ritual service made an epoch in Christian 
history. Among the four great Latin fathers whose works gave sub- 
stantial aid, and were a bulwark of defence to the Christians, Am- 
brose stands preeminent. Like his noble contemporary, Hilary, he 
was of influential heathen parentage. His careful training under 
the direction of pagan masters was designed to fit him for 
honorable public station. Under Probus he was ap- 
pointed governor and judge of Italy, and in the year 
A. D. 370 obtained the governorship of Milan, together with the 
control of Bologna, Turin, and Genoa. He began his career as 
a mere catechumen in the Church, and not until designated by the 

l Poemettk 6, 10, 20. 22, 23, etc., in Migne's Palrdogia. 

•Jacob : Die Kuntt im Dienste der Kirche, pp. 369, 370. 

■ Doubtless the estimates placed upon the writings and services of Paulinus by 
some Catholic writers are extravagant. On the other hand, we believe that some 
Protestants are chargeable with almost equal errors from the low value at which 
they represent his labors. 
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popular judgment for bishop of Milan did he receive Christian 
baptism. But when once he entered upon the duties of the 
episcopal office all his native gifts and his acquired powers were de- 
voted without stint to the advancement of the orthodox faith. 
When, after the custom of the Greek and North African churches, 
he had introduced the sermon into the regular services of each Sab- 
bath, he also felt the need of reforming the music and the hymns. 

Connected with his eminent services in church music were his 
His contribu- attem P ts to improve its hymnology. In the midst of 
tions to bym- bitter strifes of factions he aimed to hold the Church 
noiogy. steady to its pristine faith. As we have before seen, the 

reform and perfection of the service were intimately connected with 
the Arian controversy. The vigorous leaders of this heresy had ob- 
served that the mass of the people was more surely influenced through 
attractive Christian ceremonies than by formal dogmatic statements. 
Here, as in the East, they aimed to propagate their peculiar doctrines 
through the impressive means of music joined to sacred song. 
Numerous hymns of Arian origin had become familiar to the people 
of the West, and by their pleasing and insinuating influence were 
leading multitudes away from the orthodox faith. Both Athana- 
sius and the Church historian Philostorgius make reference to this 
influence. The spiritual songs of Arius were so much in favour 
influence of as to contribute powerfully to the dissemination of his 
Arian hymns, doctrines. We are told by the historians Socrates and 
Sozomen that the public services of the Arians in Constantinople 
were so popular, on account of the hymns and antiphonies, that 
even Chrysostom felt compelled to introduce into the orthodox 
churches a like provision in order to retain his congregations. In 
A. D. 386 Ambrose had completed his important reforms, and 
very soon these were introduced into many churches of the West. 

Some difference of opinion has existed relative to the exact char- 
acter of the Ambrosian service. It is, however, pretty generally 
agreed that the whole bod j- of assembled believers participated in it, 
and that his chant was founded on the ancient Greek music, while 
it also sought a more intimate union of the rhythm and metre of 
the hymn with the musical melody. It might be expected that 
Ambrose himself would become the author of hymns appropriate 
to the new ritual; still, it is very difficult to distinguish those of 
his own composition from many which the new order had called 
into existence, and which also went under the general name of 
Ambrosian. The Benedictine editors of his works * claim that the 
united testimony of the writers from the fourth to the ninth cen- 
^om. ii, pp. 1219-1224. 
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tury is to the effect that only twelve of the so-called Ambrosian 
hymns can be regarded as genuine. 1 Of the form and Number ^ 
character of these hymns it can be said, " They rank character of 
well with the best heathen poems of that age. When hte hymna - 
they are compared with the poetry of Ausonius or of Claudianus 
they are to be preferred both for their perfection of rhythm and 
earnestness of spirit." * They are of the form of iambic dimetre, 
which seemed best suited to this service, but avoid all attempt at 
rhyme. They glow with a pure devotion, and place their renowned 
author very high among hymnologists of the ancient Church. Both 
Catholics and Protestants have appropriated these hymns for the 
enrichment of their service.' 

Very prominent as a poet, and in the discussion of the principles 
which should regulate poetic writing, was the Spaniard, 
Marcus Aurelius Clemens Prudentius, who flourished in 
the last half of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century. 
Until his fiftieth year his life was passed in public service, chiefly 
as an advocate. He then resolved to withdraw from the affairs of 
state and devote himself exclusively to the Church. In common 
with so many others of the teachers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies he clearly perceived what service poetry might render for 
the education and edification of the Christian assemblies, and for 
the defence of doctrine. His poems were of both a didactic and 
lyric character. Of his clearly authenticated writings there have 
been preserved more than ten thousand lines. Of these his works and 
his Cathemerin&n, a collection of twelve hymns origi- tneircnaracter. 
nally designed for daily use in the worship of the Church which 
the poet frequented, was widely accepted by the Latin fathers, 
and incorporated into the early hymnology. These poems are 
characterized by simplicity of diction, sublimity of thought, 4 and a 

1 Daniel : Thesaur. hymn., Bd. i, p. 12, adds largely to the number given by the 
Dominicans. Mone : Lateinische Hymnen, Bd. i, has ascribed to him three others. 
So also Rambach : Anthologie, Bd. i, s. 60. and Wackernagel : Das deutsche Kirchenlied\ 
are inclined to increase the number of genuine Ambrosian hymns. Neale: The 
Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry of the Middle Ages, reduces them to ten. 

•Bahr: Op. tit, Bd. iv. 

* Among the most valued of his hymns are the celebrated doxology, Te Deum 
laudamus, Veni, Redemptor gentium, and Deus Creator omnium. They have found 
their way through translations into many modern collections. His Veni, Redemptor 
gentium has been translated by Luther, "Nun komme. der Heiden Heiland ; " by John 
Franck, "Komra, Heiden Heiland, Ldsegeld;" by J. M. Neale, "Come, thou Re- 
deemer of the earth ; n by Kay Palmer, " thou Redeemer of our race." His A solid 
ortfo cardine has been well translated, v. Schaff : Christ in Song. 

4 Bahr: Op. at, Bd. iv, 8. 77. 
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spirit of ardent piety; they have been cherished by the universal 
Church as expressive of the believer's richest experiences. His 
Peristephaiidn is a like collection of fourteen poems in celebration 
of the praises of the martyrs who have won their heavenly crown. 
The growing honor paid to the witnesses for the truth here finds 
expression. The spirit animating these poems is born of a high and 
holy faith, but they cannot take rank among the foremost Christian 
writings of the first six centuries. In his Apotheosis, consisting 
of one thousand and eighty-five hexameter verses, he attempts to 
set forth and defend the orthodox doctrine of the true divinity 
and humanity of Christ as against the Sabellians, the Jews, the 
Manichaeans, the other heretical sects. In his fkychomachia, of 
about one thousand verses, the conflict of virtue with vice in 
the human soul is portrayed. This poem contains some truly 
eloquent passages which rise almost to *the intensity of the 
dramatic. 

The attempt of Symmachus to reinstate heathen worship, by re- 
building the altar of Victory, has already been referred to (v. p. 66). 
The Christian apologist was temporarily successful. But the spirit 
of the old faith was not thus easily subdued. The too common view 
that heathenism was already effete is evidently erroneous. A crit- 
Th ten ft * ca ^ exam * nat i on °f tne teachings of the leading minds 
of heathen of heathen Rome from A. D. 150 to A. D. 450 will show 
thought. -tlia.t the number of atheistic and purely materialistic 

thinkers was quite insignificant. Even Lucian substantially con- 
firms this view, though his interest is evidently against it. 1 Thus 
while the triumph of Ambrose seemed at the time complete, and 
Theodosius refused to reinstate the alt$r of Victory, Symmachus 
renewed this attempt under the reigns of Arcadius and Honorius. 
This was probaby the occasion for Prudentius to write the *Libri 
duo contra Symmachum, in the first book of which he most zeal- 
ously defends the excellencies of the Christian faith as against 
the absurdities and defects of heathen philosophy, and showed that 
the evils which the empire was suffering were the direct effect of 
the corruptions and moral delinquencies of the heathen teachers. In 
the second he refutes the arguments of Symmachus.* The intelli- 
gent zeal of the writer appears most conspicuously in this poem. 
While at times indulging in extravagant statements, it must be 
ranked among his most vigorous writings. 

The works of Prudentius mark a new period in the history of 

1 Jup. Tragced., quoted by Friedlander : Dwstetlmgen aus d. Sittcngeschiditt Bona, 
5te Ausg., Bd. in, 8. 552. 
'Teuffel: Op. c&, s. 1029. 
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Christian poetry. His influence was lasting, and the Middle Ages 
cherished most carefully his poems and imitated his treatment. 1 
His peculiar themes initiated him into an almost unex- H ts influence 
plored department of literature. His early training put bating- 
him into sympathy with classical writers, and led him to incorporate 
into his poems classic constructions. Yet the spirit of the new 
religion and the sublimity of the themes introduce into these poems 
a novel and, at times, almost grotesque inharmoniousness.* While 
his talent was so great, it was, however, insufficient to found a new 
school of poetry.* 

Another eminent writer of the sixth centuiy, whose poems 
have been preserved in the hymnology of the Church, 
was Venantius Fortunatus. Both from the references 
found in the works of Gregory of Tours and of Paul Diaconus, 
as well as from his own writings, we gain a fair idea of the char- 
acter and works of this renowned Christian poet. The date of 
his birth is unknown. According to his own account he was 
educated in Ravenna, the seat of superior schools for training 
the young in the principles of the Roman law. He afterward 
journeyed into Austrasia, where he became the friend and adviser 
of King Sigibert. He wrote the Eplthalaminm on the occasion 
of the marriage of Sigibert with Brunihild, daughter of Athani- 
gild, king of the West Goths. Soon after he was appointed 
superior of a cloister of nuns at Poitiers. Here he took up his 
residence, and became bishop of Poitiers toward the close of his 
life. He died in the latter part of the sixth century, and was buried 
in the Basilica of St. Hiiarius. He was of noble character, 
and his name was held in highest veneration by the mediaeval 

Church. His poems, like those of most of his con- „, 

r J . His poems* 

temporaries, were largely narrative and panegyric, their character 
In this respect, as well as in the form of his poetry, and ,nflaenoe - 
he was in harmony with the fashion of the time. Of the eleven 
books of his poems, the largest, as de vita S. Martini, de excidio 
TfiuringicBy etc., are descriptive and eulogistic. John of Fritten- 
heim speaks of seventy-seven hymns composed by Fortunatus, but 
scarcely more than a dozen have been preserved to our time. 4 Some 
have gone into the hymnology of the general Church, and are of 

1 Bahr : Op. cit, Bd. iv, s. 86. 

* Bern hardy: Gesch. d. Rom. Lit., r. 995. 

8 Schaff: Clirist in Song, has pronounced the Jam mcesta quiesce querela his master- 
piece. It has been very beautifully translated by Mrs. Charles — "Ah! hush now 
four mournful complainings," etc, and by many others. 

4 Teuffel: Op. ciL, ss. 1177-1181. Bahr: Op. cit, Bd. iv, s. 155. 
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great excellence and breathe the spirit of a pure devotion. The 
beautiful hymn on the Nativity, Agnoscat omne sceculum, and 
the two in celebration of the passion of the Lord, Pange lingua 
gloriosi, and Vexilla regis prodeunt, are still greatly prized. Their 
spirit of simple piety is in strong contrast with most of his de- 
scriptive poems and panegyrics. 1 In some of his works there is a 
close imitation of the style and metre of the earlier classic poets, 
while occasionally the influence of Claudianus is clearly discernible. 
Close attention is not always given to the measure and rhythm, 
while all traces of what we understand by rhyme are wanting. The 
Church has placed very high value on the few gems contributed by 
this author to her hymnology. As a theologian, scholar, and pub- 
licist he held high rank among the men of his century; while as 
poet he is scarcely excelled by either heathen or Christian of his 
time. 

The genuineness of most of the hymns once attributed to Gregory 
the Great is now questioned. The Veni, Creator Spiritus, formerly 
reckoned among his noblest productions, is now believed to be the 
work of another; so, also, the All Saints' hymn, Christe, nostra nunc 
et semper, the Advent hymn, Christe, redemptor omnium, and the 
Baptismal hymn, Ora primum tu pro nobis, A few which are 
believed to be genuine are found in the hymnology of the modern 
Church. His morning hymn, Eccejam tenuatur urnftra, with No. 15 
of the appended doxologies, has been translated by Caswell: 

"Lo, fainter now lie spread the shades of night. 
And upward shoot the trembling gleams of morn." 

Other writers, as Augustine and Cselius Sedulius, wrote a number 
of hymns of considerable excellence; but the genuineness of much 
which was formerly attributed to them has been seriously ques- 
tioned, and their influence upon the hymnology of the West has 
been comparatively unimportant. 

We give six specimens of doxologies used in the Latin Church 
during the first six centuries. They are taken from WackernagePs 
work, Das deutsc/ie KircJienlied, and are numbered as they there 

stand: 

1. 
Deo patri sit gloria, 
Eius que soli Alio 
Cum spirito paraclito 
Et nunc et in perpetuum. 

1 Some of his hymns have been frequently translated, notably by Neale, Caswell, 
and Mrs. Charles, and have been very widely used by the modern churches. 
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4. 
Gloria et honor deo 

usque quo altissimo, 
Una patri filioque, 

inclito paraclito, 
Cui laus eat et potestas 

per eterna seecula. 

6. 
Gloria patri ingenito 

eiufl que uuigeuito 
Una cum sancto spiritu 

in sempiterna tuecula. 

11. 
Laus, honor, virtus, gloria, 

deo patri cum filio, 
Saucto simul paraclito 

in sempiiema saecula. 

15. 
Pnestet hoc nobis deitas beata 

patris ac naii, pariter sancti 
Spiritus, emu* re boat iu omni 

gloria mundo. 



18. 
Sit laus, perennU gloria 

deo patri cum filio, 
Sancto simul paraclito 

in sempiterna stecula. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN MUSia 

The strict religious education received by every Jew put him in 
sympathy with the history, the trials, and the hopes of 
value of Jewtah his people. The repetition of the synagogue service 
ceremonies. three times a day, the duty of private prayer, the cere- 
monial at every meal, the imposing ritual on the occasion of new 
moons, new years, feasts and fasts, and the great national festivals 
celebrated with unequaled pomp and solemnity, must have kept 
alive in every Jewish heart a warm affection for his nation, and 
thoroughly indoctrinated him in the truths which were regarded as 
essential to life and salvation. 1 It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the converts from Judaism to Christianity were sometimes slow to 
distinguish between the symbol and the reality, and clung with 
fondness to what had become so venerable from age, and had per- 
vaded their history as the chosen people of God. Every part of the 
temple and synagogue service had been prescribed with the utmost 
minuteness, and maintained with scrupulous care. It is therefore 
Hebrew music somewhat disappointing that no records of the Hebrew 
lost. music have been preserved to our time. The contrary 

opinion of De Sola * relative to the great antiquity of some of the 
Hebrew melodies, as, for example, " The Melody of the Blessing of 
the Priests " (No. 44 of his collection), " The Song of Moses " 
(No. 12 of his collection), etc., can scarcely be accepted by the best 
historic criticism. It is likewise true that no tune from the first 
two centuries of the Christian Church has come down to our time. 
In the absence of actual examples by which a comparison may be 

1 v. Edershcim: The Life and Times of Je<ms the Messiah, bk. ii, chap. ix. Geikie: 
Life and Words of Christ, vol. i, chaps, xiii, xiv. Shiirer: The Jewish Churcfi in Hie 
Time of Chrut, Clark's Foreign Theological Library, vol. ii, §§ 27, 28. 

* The Ancient Melodies of Hie Liturgy of the SjKinifth and Portuguese Jews, by E. 
Aguilar and D. A. de Sola, p. 15, etal The attempts of Delitzsch: PJiysiologie u. 
Musik in ihren Bedeutung fiir die GrammaWc, besonders die hebraische, Leipzig, 186S; 
Saalschiitz : GeschicJUe u, Wurdigung der Musik bit den Hebraem, Berlin, 1 829, and many 
others, have failed to convince ihe unprejudiced that any remnant of the old temple 
music has been preserved. The traditions in the East and West do not at all agree f 
and the methods of so: vice of the Jews in Germany, in England, and in ^ pain are 
widely different 
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instituted, we must betake ourselves to other sources of information 
relative to the early Christian music. 

The first converts to Christianity were Jews. They were there- 
fore entirely familiar with the Jewish forms of worship. ViniChTist]lua 
The few notices of early Christian assemblies found in familiar with 
the New Testament indicate that the infant Church JewtoQ toma - 
largely observed the services of the synagogue, and that little 
peculiar or original was at first introduced. Prayer, the reading 
of the Scriptures, the chanted psalm, and the exposition and ex- 
hortation by some chosen rabbi or educated member of the congre- 
gation constituted the chief features of the Jewish synagogue service. 
But what was* the character of the music then used ? The char- 
acteristic chanting or singing called cantillation, so cantuiationaf- 
widely practiced by oriental peoples, as well as the fix- geSionastotSo 
edness of the oriental type both of music and instru- ancient music, 
ments, might at first sight seem to furnish a suggestion of the 
probable character of the Hebrew music in the time of Christ. But 
to suppose that the Jewish music of that period was the music 
practiced in the Solomonic temple service, or even in that of Zerub- 
babel, would be misleading. By the wide conquests of Alexander 
Greek influence had been disseminated throughout the subject na- 
tions. For three hundred years prior to the Advent Greefc 
Greek thought had been powerful in modifying the Jew- ence a power- 
ish philosophy and literature. Not only in Alexandria ful toctor - 
and other chief Greek cities where the Jews had congregated, but in 
Jerusalem, and especially in Samaria and Syria, this Greek influence 
was felt. The Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Scriptures is 
a conspicuous illustration of the mutual interpenetration of Greek 
and Hebrew thought. 1 Many of the Hellenistic Jews acquired such 
aptitude and ease in the Greek poetic art that they competed with 
Greek masters, and produced remarkable poems whose subjects were 
derived from their own history and religion. The truths of the 
Hebrew Scriptures were thus cast in a Greek mould. Frequently 
their teachers assumed the costume of the ancient Greek poets and 
philosophers. This syncretism of thought continued into the ear- 
lier years of Christianity, and must have seriously affected the po- 
etic and musical art of the Jews.* 

1 For the ex'ent of the Dispersion and its influence on Jewish thought, religious 
observances and manners, among others v. Shiirer: Op. cil, § 31: Friediander: Die 
Sittengeschichte Roma, 1881, ss. 570-584; Westcott: article 4i Dispersion," in Smith's 
Diet, of the Bible. 

• v. Ewrald: The History of Israel, translated by J. Estlin Carpenter, London, 1874, 
vol. v, pp. 260-262, and vol. iii, p. 283. "The music of the temple services was 
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The old temple service, in which the prescribed forms were ob- 
Tbe old temple served with scrupulous inflexibility, served, indeed, as a 
S7* wniem^ partial breakwater to this insetting tide of Greek inno- 
tor. vation. " The old Hebrew music must have been re- 

sumed in the new temple of Zerubbabel, and pursued with great 
zeal. This is plain from the superscriptions of many of the Psalms, 
which were then collected afresh, and from the historic representa- 
tions of the Chronicles. But the Greek translators of the Psalter 
evince only an imperfect and obscure knowledge of the art terms of 
the ancient music, which clearly proves that the whole of this an- 
cient art suffered severely through the entrance of Greek music, and 
by degrees entirely disappeared." ! 

The purity of the temple service, including music, thus lost under 
the Greek conquerors, was not recovered under the Roman. The 
Asmonean princes sedulously cultivated the friendship of their new 
masters. Only by Roman protection and sufferance, indeed, was 
this house perpetuated. Moreover, the grand old festivals, which 
in the time of religious fervor had been celebrated with such pomp, 
had been partially displaced by others of more recent origin. The 
influence of retirement from public life of the most devout sect, the 
Jewish sects. Essenes, the proud holding aloof from state affairs 
by the Sadducees during the period immediately prior to the 
advent, and the obscuration of the law by the teaching of the 
Pharisees, tended to the neglect of the temple worship, and 
strengthened the desire for a Graeco-Roman style of music. The 
magnificent temple of Herod, though reared in accordance with the 
requirements of the law, and by the encouragement of the priests 
while wearing their sacred vestments, failed to restore the purity 
of the service. The temple itself had originated in selfish ambi- 
tion; its architecture was essentially Greek; its ritual had become 
contaminated. 

' The first converts to Christianity probably adopted the modified 
music then in use in the temple and synagogues. The music used 
in the celebration of the heathen rites could not be tolerated by 

doubtless conducted on n splendid scale, after Solomon's regulations, in all the sub- 
sequent centuries ; and we know for certain that Solomon set a great value on mu- 
sical instruments of costly workmanship (I Kings x, 12). . . . All knowledge of it 
was, however, gradually lost after the Greek period, and cannot now be recovered; 
for even the Chronicles, from which we derive most light for understanding it, con- 
tains no more than faint reminiscences of the ancient music." Contra, Martini, G. B. : 
History of Music, vol. i, p. 350. Saalschutz: GeschicJUe u. Wurdigung der Musik tm 
den Ifcbrdern, §61. 

1 Ewald: Op. cit, vol. v, p. 267. 
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converts who had been saved from the polluting practices of 
heathenism. 1 

Paul probably refers to the then extant temple and synagogue 
music when he exhorts the churches which he had The first 
planted "to be filled with the Spirit ; speaking to your- ^ted 1 what 
selves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing was in use. 
and making melody in your heart unto the Lord " (Eph. v, 18, 19); 
" Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord" (Col. iii, 16). 

This custom of the early Christians seems to be confirmed by 
heathen testimony, notably by the younger Pliny in his Conflrraed by 
letters to the Emperor Trajan, in which he states that heathen testi- 
they were accustomed " to sing responsively a hymn to mony * 
Christ as God."* The meaning of this passage has been variously 
understood; but according to the comments of the Christian writers 
of the first four centuries its evident intent is to speak of responsive 
chants or songs which the Christians were accustomed to use in 
their early meetings. 8 The positive testimonj' of Justin christian testi- 
Martyr 4 as to the custom of the Eastern church, of Ter- mony - 
tullian regarding the African church, of Origen as to the church of 
Alexandria, of Eusebius, who quotes from earlier authorities to prove 
the antiquity and continuity of this custom, leaves little doubt re- 
specting the use of music in the services of the Church from the 
apostolic period. An expression used by Tertullian in describing 
the worship will aid ns to understand the growth or develop- 
ment of Christian music. When he says that each one of the 
assembly was invited to sing unto God, either from the Scriptures or 
something indited by himself — " de proprio ingenio " — we may well 

suppose that thus early was practiced a sacred impro- 

. . , . , , , ii. i . * i.i Improvisation. 

visation which by degrees crystallized into forms which 

by frequent use and repetition became the common property of the 

Church. The original style of singing was evidently the chant. The 

antiphony, in its earliest form, is no more than a respon- 

sive chant conducted by the priests and the congregation. 

Yet the chant bears the same relation to music, properly so called, 

1 Forkel: Gcschichte der Musik, Bd. ii, ss. 91. 92. We have only to rr»H the 
odes of Horace which describe the choral processions to be convinced thnt the mu- 
sic used in such associations must have been excluded from the services of the Christ- 
ian assemblies. 

• Epistolce, Lib. 10, 97. " Carmen Christo quasi Deo diem secnm invicem." 

* Tertullian : Apologeticus, c. 2. " Ccetus antelucanas ad canendum Christo ut 
Deo," etc. 

4 Apologia, c. 13. " Bationalibus cum pom pis et hyranis celebrare? " 
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as does speech to a developed language. Speech is spontaneous, 
while a grammatically constructed language is the product and 
property of peoples more or less advanced in culture and enlight- 
enment. So man may sing by virtue of his nature; yet it is no 
more difficult to develop a literary language from primitive speech 
than to construct a methodical and scientific music from the 
Music is not rudimentary chant. 1 Nor are we to suppose that music 
imitation of comes from imitation of sounds in nature. There is no 
nature. music in nature, neither melody nor harmony. The 

many expressions regarding "the harmonies of nature," "the music 
of the spheres," etc., are to be regarded as purely metaphorical. 

From the simplest musical utterance in the chant or improvisation 
the musician, with almost infinite pains, must work out the complex 
results, also the orderly and harmonious combinations called music, 
which becomes the most effective means for the expression of the 
deeper emotions of the soul.* At what precise time the first attempt 
The beginning of the Church to develop a music peculiarly its own 
musico? unoe° wa8 ma( ^ e we have, unfortunately, no means of deter- 
tain date. mining. In this, as in many other historical inquiries, 

we are left to conjecture and tradition, or are compelled to reach 
conclusions from analogical reasoning. From the circumstances of 
poverty, persecution, and obscurity with which the early Church 
was surrounded, it might be expected that little or no effort would 
at first be made to develop the simple chant into a more methodi- 
cal and scientific form. The Christian assemblies were generally 
only tolerated, sometimes they were under the severest ban. These 
conditions of hardship and proscription were most unfavourable 
to the cultivation of the fine arts. Moreover, the natural disin- 
clination to use either Jewish or heathen forms in their own 
services, through fear of some misleading influence upon the wor- 
shipers, probably induced in the overseers of the Church of the first 
two centuries a measure of indifference to whatever of musical 
science might then have been extant. Doubtless, by frequent repe- 
tition of chants and antiphonies a considerable body of simple melody 
had come to be the common property of the Church. But it was not 
until a period of quiet and toleration, when the erection of buildings 
for the worship of God called for a more methodical arrangement 

1 Fetis : Bistoire general* de la Musiqite, Paris, 1 869 t p. 2. See also J. Grimm : Utber 
der Ursprung der Sprache, ss. 1 9, 55, et al. Renan : De V Origine du langage, Parts, 1858, 
chap. v. Max Muller: Science of Language, London, 1862, especially Lect. ix. Con- 
tra, Clement, Felix: IILstoire de la musique depute les temps anciens jusqu'a nos jours, 
Paris, 1885, pp. 3, 4, 5. etc. 

8 Haweis: Music and Morals, London, 1877, pp. 7, S, et al 
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of the public worship, that music could have been carefully 
cultivated. 

The first well-authenticated account of the formal arrangement of 
church music is given by the historian Theodoret, nre t recorded 
where he describes the efforts of Flavianus and Diodo- attempts, 
rus, who divided the choristers of the church of Antioch into two 
parts, and instructed them to sing responsively the psalms of David. 1 
It is probable that this did not originate a new era of musical in- 
vention so much as methodize what was already known. But the 
occasion of this innovation, as given by the surviving authorities, 
is most suggestive, and renders it probable that from this time the 
cultivation of music received greatly increased attention, ah^ | nflu . 
The governor of the church of Antioch, Leontius, was an ence - 
avowed Arian, while the monks, Flavianus and Diodorus, were zeal- 
ous and saintly defenders of the orthodox faith. To draw away the 
people from the heretical preaching of their bishop these earnest 
men instituted the antiphonal service. It proved so attractive that 
the bishop was in turn compelled to introduce the same practice into 
his own church. Thus from the powerful capital of the East the 
practice extended to the provincial societies, and soon prevailed 
in many leading churches of the West.* 

The growing attention to the. study of church music is shown 
from the fact that it soon after became a subject of con- oondiiary ac- 
ciliary action. The council of Laodicea (360-370), Won. 
in order to the promotion of good order and the edification of be- 
lievers, decreed that none but the canons, or singing men who ascend 
the ambo (or singing desk), should be permitted to sing in the church. 
Much diversity of opinion relative to the intent of this canon has 
been entertained by commentators. Baronius seems to regard it as 
a positive prohibition of the laity to engage in the public singing, 
thus confining this part of the service to an official class. Bingham 8 
is inclined to the same view from the fact that from the WnUm rela- 
time of this council the singers were regarded as officers uve to this ac- 
of the Church, being called Kavovucoi ipakrai, canonical Uon ' 
singers. He, however, believes that this was only of temporary 
authority. Neander, 4 on the contrary, regards this as nothing 
more than a prohibition of the laity to attempt the office of the 

1 Hist Eccl, 1. ii, c. xix. " Hi prim', psallentium choria in partes diriais, hymnos 
Davidicos alternia canere docuernnt." 

* Theodoret says : " Ubique doinceps obtinuit, et ad ultimos terra fines pervaait " 
(in he. cit). 

* Antiquities of (he Church, b. Hi, c. vii. 

4 History of the Church, b. ii, p. 674, n. 4, Torrey's trans. 
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regularly appointed singers in conducting the church music. He 
believes that such prohibition of the laity to engage in the singing 
would have been in direct contradiction to the instruction of the most 
noted Church fathers, as Basil, Chrysostom, etc., and the almost 
universal practice of the Eastern Churches. The opinion of Nean- 
der is entitled to great respect, since it seems to find confirmation 
in the teaching and practice of these saintly men. It is certain that 
Basil, during his education at Antioch, came to enter* 
P ' tain an ardent love for the forms of worship there preva- 
lent, so that when he was installed bishop of Caesarea, in Cappado- 
cia, he introduced the Antiochian music into his own diocese, and 
greatly encouraged it both by practice and public teaching. From 
the account preserved in his own writings we may suppose that the 
singing in the assemblies of Caesarea in Basil's day somewhat re- 
The character 8emD ^ e< i tne informal praise service, or service of song, 
of the Binding in modern social religious gatherings, barring the har- 
service. mony, which was not yet known. Nevertheless, we are 

not too hastily to conclude that the use of simple melody by an 
entire congregation was necessarily less effective to awaken re- 
ligious emotions than the more involved harmonies of later times, 
since it has often been remarked that by the uncultivated ear 
the simple succession of sounds may be better appreciated than 
the more involved, which may be pitched above the popular 
comprehension. 1 

When he became bishop of Constantinople, Chrysostom likewise 
cultivated the music to which he had earlier become accustomed 
at Antioch. In the severe contest with the Arians, he, 
like Basil and others, used the new music to hold the 
people loyal to the orthodox faith. But in those times of passion- 
ate and brutal encounters the services of the Church were fre- 
quently interrupted by exhibitions of anger and party strife 
entirely at variance with the spirit of Christian worship. Only 
with greatest difficulty could the people be restrained even by the 
entreaties and authority of this most eminent and spiritually minded 
father. 

Thus it seems fairly probable that the more serious and success- 
ful attempts to improve the music of the public services 
originated in the Syrian churches, and that the Syrian 
modes were to a greater or less extent adopted by the East and 
West. 

To St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, has usually been attributed the 
further reform and improvement of the music which was afterward 
1 v. Wallis: Philosophical Transactions (Abridgment), vol. i, p. 618. 
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extensively used in the Latin churches. This attempted modi- 
fication dates from the last quarter of the fourth century. The 
Cantua Ambrosianus has come to be applied to a style of music 
which Ambrose is said to have arranged for his own Ambrosian 
cathedral, and which, in modified form, is believed by chant 
some to have continued in the Western churches to the present 
time. The subject is beset with difficulties, and opinions are at 
variance with respect to the originality, nature, and extent of the 
reform introduced by Ambrose. 

As to its originality, it must be recollected that the Church had 
now emerged from the catacombs, and had received the protection 
and patronage of the imperial government. Instead of obscure 
upper rooms, private houses, subterranean retreats, or humble 
churches, the Christians now had well-built and splendid 0,^^ dr- 
edifices, to whose erection even emperors felt honored cumstances of 
in making contribution. The circumstances necessi- theChurelL 
tated a change in the church appointments. The ceremonial now 
assumed a splendor and an impressiveness before unknown. This 
is evident from the notices of contemporary writers both Christian 
and pagan. Christianity was now the state religion. Its votaries 
occupied the highest positions of trust in the government. Men 
thoroughly versed in the heathen philosophy were now high office- 
bearers in the Church. Prejudice against the literature and the art 
of heathendom had been greatly allayed. 

The introduction of art forms into the churches had long ceased 
to be regarded as sinful or misleading. All that was truly useful and 
educating was now pressed into the service of Christ, and thus be- 
came sanctified. Every analogy of the other arts which we have 
traced is convincing that the Christians of the fourth Appropriation 
century freely appropriated whatever might contribute <* **• 
to the effectiveness of public worship. If they had not been 
offended by the statue of Hermes, the ram-bearer, if they had 
pictured upon the walls of the catacombs Orpheus as a type or 
heathen prophecy of the subduing power of Christ, if they had 
adopted the Greek style in the sculpture of their sarcophagi, if 
from their general convenience of form the heathen basilicas fur- 
nished suggestions for church architecture, it cannot be reasonably 
supposed that music alone, of all the fine arts, was an exception to 
this general Christian appropriation and use. With respect to 
music and poetry, as to philosophy and the arts of form, it was but 
natural that the attention of the Christian fathers should be turned 
toward the writings of the Greeks for suggestions in their attempted 
development of the congregational chant, which had grown up, from 
20 
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long-continued repetition, into more regular, scientific, and imposing 
forms. 1 

By his careful training prior to conversion Ambrose was pre- 
pared to successfully examine whatever of useful helps might be 
contained in the Greek writers on music, and to develop a system 
more in harmony with the conditions and needs of the Church. 

It must be remembered that the term " music " had among the 

Music of broad- early Greeks a much broader significance than in mod- 

er "l??!?^ 1 !. ! cm times. It embraced poetry, the dance, and the 
among the * J 7 7 

Greeks. drama, as well as the melody of sounds. It was inti- 

mately connected with moral, intellectual, and even physical train- 
ing; it was not, therefore, chiefly studied as a fine art. It ranked 
rather among the disciplines necessary to the best and completest 
education, and was regarded more as a means to an end than as an 
independent art. Based upon certain harmonic and rhythmical pro- 
portions, it was believed to contribute to the best mental training and 
the highest moral development. There is an essential agreement 
among the best historians that during the most flourishing period 
of Grecian art instrumental music had no separate existence. Mu- 
sic, recitative, and poetry were inseparably united. Musical rhythm 
was governed by the poetical cadence. Musicians were the poets; 
and poets invented melodies to which they chanted their verse at 
the national games. The early music of the Greeks had no higher 
aim than to supply the language of the poet with melody and mus- 
ical accents. They never strove to invest music with a dignity that 
should make it independent of poetry % * It was only in the later his- 
tory that music and poetry attained to a separate existence. Yet 
Plato complains of this divorce, and argues that it is a departure 
from the original lofty ethical aim of music, and it is certain that 
as an independent art Greek music thus suffered a real decadence. 
Mraic and po- I* 8 dose association with epic and lyric poetry in the 
etry associated, religious life and ceremonial had dignified and inspired 
it. The decay of religion brought, therefore, like decay to poetry 
and music. The departure of the spirit left the body lifeless, as in- 
stitutions do not long survive the wants and the spirit that call them 
into being. With the prevalent scepticism came the neglect of all 
which religion and devotion had devised to aid in their cultivation 
and expression. 8 

1 Kiesewetter : GesdiichU der europcdsch^jendlandischen odor wiser heutige* Murik, 
Leipzig, 1846, p. 2. Ambros: Geschichb da' Musik, vol. ii, pp. 9, 10. 

1 Naumann : History of Music, translated from the German by F. Praeger, London, 
3885, p. 137. 

* Schluter: AUgemdne Guchidde der Musik, etc., Leipzig, 1863, p. 4. 
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While Christianity alone has brought music to its highest perfec- 
tion as a fine art, expressive of the deepest spiritual ^n^u.*,,,. 
emotion, the Greeks, nevertheless, developed a most nisnedaimiaic- 
complicated and ingenious system of musical nota- ^"o^ 1011 - 
tion, whose influence was felt far into the centuries of the 
Christian era. Their writers on music were the mathematicians, 
who treated it as a mathematical science. 1 The drama was little 
more than a musical recitative, while the chorus was intoned. Their 
theatres being open, roofless areas, where thousands gathered, it was 
often necessary to resort to the use of metallic masks to increase the 
sonorousness of the voices of the actors. 

The systems thus developed were complex and difficult in the ex- 
treme, and were capable of being understood and prac- The notation 
ticed by only a favored few, who must give years complicated, 
of study to their mastery. Moreover, there was little attempt to 
popularize these systems and to bring them into general use. On 
the contrary, there seems to have been a design on the part of those 
who treated this subject to make it the property of the few who 
were initiated into the mysteries of the science as it was taught by 
the philosophers. Their musical notation was, therefore, most in- 
volved and perplexing. The characters invented by the Greek writ- 
ers on musical harmonics have been placed as high as sixteen hundred 
and twenty. 8 Since these were no better than so many Mere arbitrary 
arbitrary marks or signs placed on a line over the words 'ft™- 
of the song, and had no natural or analogical signification, the sys- 
tem must have imposed on the memory an intolerable burden. 9 Be- 
fore the advent of Christianity the Greek system had somewhat 
fallen into disuse, and the practical spirit of the conquer- 
ing Romans was unfavourable to the cultivation and not patrons of 
patronage of the fine arts. Their great men were en- art " 
gaged in the affairs of state, and in developing and perfecting 
political policies for a now practically unified nation. They had, 
indeed, rejected the complex musical notation of the Greeks, which 
had been the product of refined speculation, and in place of the six- 
teen hundred and twenty characters had substituted the first fifteen 
letters of their own alphabet. Thus the enharmonic and even 

1 Hawkins: A General History of the Science and Practice of Music, London, 
1853, vol. i, p. 103. With this view agreo Dr. Wallts and many other high 
authorities. 

* Some authorities place the number at twelve hundred and forty. It is Fery dif- 
ficult to determine, but fortunately the question is of alight archaeological import- 
ance. 

* Hawkins: History of Music, voL i, p. 104. 
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chromatic scales had fallen into disuse, and the more natural 
The diatonic diatonic with its greater simplicity and sweetness had 
adopted. been accepted. 

The old Greek music had virtually perished in its childhood, 
and the worralost little or nothing. It is highly probable that the 
Western Church first developed a truly Christian music, such as 
contributed to the highest edification of believers, when it com- 
pletely broke away from Greek influences. 1 The art of Greece 
Greece bad no was largely objective. In music, therefore, the Greeks 
nigh music did not attain to those grand results which in sculp- 
ture, architecture, and poetry have been entirely incomparable. 
The best authorities are in substantial agreement that they were 
not acquainted with music in consonance, or with harmony in its 
modern sense. Their music was simply a succession, and not a 
harmony, of sounds.* 

But with Christianity began an era of feeling and contemplation. 
Christianity From the study of government and the state it directed 
first developed attention to the life, obligations, and destiny of the in- 
1L dividual. This tendency to introspection, and to the 

study of the condition of the feelings, gave occasion for their 
expression by methods in harmony with this new view of individual 
life and duty. Music is the art which of all others is expressive 
of therfeelings of the soul. 1 Unlike poetry, architecture, sculpture, 
or painting, music can express itself freely and completely without 
the aid of other arts. 4 Hence it might be supposed that each 
nation and each independent religious or psychical de- 
velops its pe- velopment would have its own music to express its 
cuiiar music, peculiar emotional condition, just as each nation or 
tribe has had its own language or idiom.* Since every religion has 
had much to do with the sentiments and emotions — Christianity 
most of all — this new revelation of God to man in Jesus Christ 
would greatly quicken the emotional nature and lead its followers 
to devise means for its appropriate expression. 

1 Kiesewetter: Geschichte der europdis^^bendlandischen oder wiser HeuHgen Mu- 
sik, s, 2. 

8 This has been a subject of protracted controversy. Doubtless the lack of clear 
definition has been one cause of the great diversity of opinion. The preponderance 
of authority is in favour of the statement of the text. 

* Haweis : Music and Morals, p. 10. » 

4 " The musician has less connection witli the outward world than any other artist. 
He must turn the thought inward to seek the inspiration of his art in the deepest 
recesses of his own being." Goethe: WWielm Meister, bk. ii, cap. ix. Brendel: 
Geschichte der Musik, s. S. 

* P. Clement : Histoire generate de la Musique RtliQieuse^ p. 4. 
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In obedience to this principle Ambrose was led to devise a more 
appropriate music for his churches. It is to be deeply regret- 
ted that we have such scanty materials by which to judge of the 
character and extent of the Ambrosian reform. From the few his- 
toric notices, and from the musical traditions of the Latin Church, 
it is believed that he simplified the then prevalent Ptolemaic sys- 
tem by reducing the seven recognised modes to four, seduced the 
He deemed these sufficient for the proper conduct of the modeB to four - 
Church service. He believed that thus the various tunes which had 
been hitherto in use could be reduced to systematic form, and yet 
be so simple that the congregation might use them to their own profit 
and to the common edification. 

The four modes which he thus borrowed are indicated as follows: 



The Antique. 






Mediaeval. 


Ambrosian. 


Phrygian 


DtoD 


was the 


Dorian was the 


1st tone or mode. 


Dorian 


Eto B 


a u 


Phrygian »' " 


2d M " 


Ionian 


P to F 


U H 


Lydian •* " 


3d " u 


Hypophrygian 


G toG 


U 41 


Mixolydian " " 


4th u " 



These seem to have been distinguished from one another only by 
the place of the half tones in the gamut, thus: 

1st mode D. eTf. G. A. hTc. D. 

2d •• eTf. G. A. }Cc. D. E. tfebeme. 

3d u F. G. A. HTc. D kTf. 

4th " G. A. HTc. D. kTf. G. 

In this reform the tetrachord system was abandoned, and the 
metric of the poetry determined the musical accent. It is believed 
that attention was given only to the pitch, and not to the volume 
or length of note. In the time of Charlemagne an attempt was 
made to displace the Ambrosian by the Gregorian chants. Thus the 
Ambrosian notation was lost. It is not even known whether Am- 
brose devised an independent notation, but since his system was of 
Greek derivation, it is conjectured that the Greek nota- nm into ac- 
tion was retained in so far as was consistent with his U8e - 
purpose. The notation found in the so-called Ambrosian singing 
books is certainly of later origin: of the original nothing has sur- 
vived. Also, in how far the traditional Ambrosian chant resembles 
the original is matter of pure conjecture. 1 

While the range of the Ambrosian chants must have Meet upon u» 
been very narrow, the influence of the service of song 
upon the church of Milan was most happy. Augustine; who was 

1 v. Forke) : AUgemeine GeacMchte der Musik, Bd. ii, ss. 163, 164. 
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accustomed to visit this then noted church, speaks of its inspira- 
tion to himself. 1 He afterward introduced the same form into th« 
churches of his own diocese, and by personal efforts and the writing 
of a systematic treatise became a zealous promoter of sacred poetry 
and music. 

During the following two and one half centuries the Ambrosian 
chants seem to have been widely used in the Latin Church. This 
is evident from the fact that they are mentioned in the acts of the 
fourth Council of Toledo, A. D. 633, as forming a part of the ser- 
vice in the Spanish churches. They gave form, method, and dig- 
nity to the public singing. The adaptation of words to these modes 
became a matter of deep interest to the bishops, so that even in the 
most trying and stormy times of Roman history the impressiveness 
and solemnity of the public services were maintained. 

The writings of Macrobius, Capella, Cassiodorus, and Boethius ex- 
otiier writers erted little modifying influence on the music of the 
on music. Church. They lost sight of the practical needs of the 

times, and returned to the study of the theory of proportions as 
developed by the aid of arithmetic and geometry. Even the pious 
Boethius, in his labored work, de Mitsica, does not once refer either 
to the use of instruments, to the voice as used in the singing of the 
sanctuary, or to any practical application of his ab- 
^ struse speculations. He was a close adherent of the 

Pythagorean theory, that consonances or harmonies are to be 
determined by mathematical ratios and not by the ear. His chief 
merit is that he has preserved the elements of the ancient systems 
of music; which fact makes it possible to compare them with what 
is now extant, and thus determine the originality of the modern 
masters of harmony.* 

So far as can be inferred from either literary or monumental 
evidence, no further musical reform was effected until near the 
close of the sixth century. After his elevation to the pontificate, 
Gregory the Great gave much thought to the improvement of the 
Church ritual, and originated a style of music which has borne his 
name. The Gregorian chant ( Uantus Gregorianus) marks a revo- 
lution no less distinct than useful. Such has been the tenacity of 
its life that it is still the leading form in nearly all the Catholic 
churches, and has modified the singing in some Protestant churches, 
notably the Lutheran and Anglican. 

By his patrician rank, his sound learning, his wide experience of 
public affairs, and his thorough acquaintance with the most noted men 
of his age, Gregory was thoroughly qualified to exert a commanding 

1 Confessiones, ix, vii. * Hawkins: History of Music, pp. 124, 125. 
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influence on both the temporal and spiritual interests of the West- 
ern Empire. The missionary and reformatory schemes which he 
successfully executed give to his pontificate a prominent Gregory's 
place in the history of the Church. His efforts to ureat service* 
mitigate the severities of slavery, and to secure a more com- 
plete recognition of the rights of the poor before the law, often 
brought him into conflict with the temporal authorities. He has 
been accused of undue ambition ; but this charge is not sustained, 
since in all his efforts he seems to have had little thought of per- 
sonal aggrandizement, but was only zealous for the honor and suc- 
cess of the Church. The service which he rendered Church music 
was great and lasting. Besides substituting the Roman letters for 
the Greek characters in his notation, 1 he reformed the antiphonary, 
and founded and endowed seminaries for the study of music. By 
the aid of singers herein trained, the improvements which Gregory 
had devised were widely introduced into the public worship of the 
West, and thus the influence of his reform was more lasting than 
otherwise had been possible. 

" He also took time, even amid the great cares that severely taxed 
his frail body, to examine with what tunes the psalms, MaJmbqurg's 
hymns, orisons, verses,' responses, canticles, lessons, estimate, 
epistles, the gospel, the prefaces, and the Lord's Prayer were to be 
sung; what were the tunss, measures, notes, and moods mgst suit- 
able to the majesty of the Church, and most proper to inspire devo- 
tion."* The accounts given by John the Deacon in his life of 
Gregory relative to the services of this pontiff are quite circum- 
stantial, and awaken our admiration of his energy and tireless 
industry to perfect the Churcli service.* 

The so-called Ambrosian system was the basis of the Gregorian 
improvement. The four modes of this system were retained. To 
these were added four others, so that the first note in the Gregory's re- 
Ambrosian became the fourth of the Gregorian. The t0Tm - 
original Ambrosian modes were called Authentic, and the four added 
ones, Plagal y as follows: 

1st Ambrmrian or authentic mode D.Cf.G.A.iTc.D. Rave rise to 1st Plajial A.H.C.D.E.F.G. A. 
«d RF.G.A.H?C.D.E. M M 2d * 4 H.C.D.E.F.G.A.H. 

m * » f.g.a.h!c.d.£f. " kt ad " c.d.e.f.g.a.h.c. 

4th '• •* " ** G.A.ffc.D.ET.G. 4? " 4th t% D.E.F.G.A.H.C.D. 

1 That Gregory was not the inventor or the Latin notation is shown by Fltis: 
Hutoirt gSnerale de la Musique, t. iii. pp. 521-528. 
•Maimboiirpr: HisUdre du Pontifical de St. Gregoire, Paris, 1686. pp. 330, 331. 
'Johannes Diaconus: in Vita Oreg. % lib. if, cap. vi. 
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The following modern notation is believed to represent these Au- 
thentic and Plagal modes: 



1st Authentic. 



1st Plagal. 



2d Authentic. 



2d Plagal. 



3d Authentic. 



3d Plagal. 



4th Authentic. 



4th Plagal. 




With Ambrose, Gregory exchanged the irrational system of 
the Greek tetrachord for the system of the octave, which is now 
.recognised as the only natural system. He also liberated the melody 
from the metric accent, thus allowing to the melody a more free and 
independent developmentaccording to its own laws. 1 

1 Kiesewetter : Op. cit., Bd i, p. 6. Reissmann: Gregorxanischer Gesangxn Musi- 
ccdische* Conversations- Lexicon, Bd. iv. ps. 346, 347. In a melodic sense (Gregory be- 
ing unacquainted with lmrmony) an authentic mode was a melody moving from 
Tonica to Tonicn. It is thought that by such modes the ancient Christians gave 
expression to firmness, deep conviction, or abounding joy. Those melodies that 
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Art?' PiA.LMUs-"\j»fW<l*e 



nonrrut 



Ki SP<W$OJUuCR\DuaU 



friuer ft cjai te eypecTAnrr 
nonccmfwnc/em-UT- ^mf' 

y Vi^r 



•* 



-rual fromm*' 



^ 



.'W- 



**«» 



Plate IX.- Facsimile of the flret page of tbe Antipoonarium of Gregory the Great. 
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The contribution to the improvement of music by this increase of 
tones can be better appreciated by observing the change effected 
in the place and use of the Dominant and the Final note. The 
Ambrosian chant recognized but four modes, or eight sounds in a 
natural or diatonic order of progression, proceeding from Nature of mis 
D, E, F, and G to the octave of the same. This sys- reform. 
tern required the chant to begin and end on the same note. The 
Dominant (so called from the note which was most prominent in 
the rendering of the chant, " the note on which the recitative is made 
in each psalm or canticle tune ") did not, therefore, accord with the 
fundamental or key note of modern music, upon which all the har- 
mony must be based. In the Ambrosian chant the frequent return 
to the fundamental note was necessary in order to keep the voices 
of the chanters and of the congregation in unison by being sustained 
at the proper pitch, and holding to the mode to which the chant was 
set. The Gregorian chant differed from the Ambrosian also in the 
place of ending. While the latter must return to the note of begin- 
ning, the former permitted . the final to be other than the lowest 
note, thereby giving a greater variety to the ending of the chants. 
" Each of the Plagal modes added by Gregory is a fourth below its 
corresponding original, and is called by the same name, with the pre- 
fix hypo ( imo) below, as follows: 5. Hypodorian; 6. Hypophrygian; 
7. Hypolydian; 8. Hypomixolydian. Each scale here also consists 
of a perfect fifth and a perfect fourth, but the positions are re- 
versed; the fourth is now below, and the fifth above. In the 
Plagal scales the Final is no longer the lowest note, but is the 
same as that in the corresponding Authentic scale. Thus the final 
of the Hypodorian mode is not A, but D, and a melody in that 
mode, though ranging from about A to A, ends regularly on D, 
as in the Dorian. . . . The semitones in each scale naturally vary 
as before. The Dominants of the new scales are in each case 
a third below those of the old ones, C being, however, substi- 
tuted for B in the Hypomixolydian, as it had been before in the 
Phrygian, on account of the relations between B and the F above 
and below." ! 

This system was subsequently developed by the ad- Further devei- 
dition of two other Authentic modes, called the ^Eolian opmen 
and the Ionian, and of their corresponding Plagals — the Hyposeolian 

moved around the Tonica were called Plagal. These are believed to have been 
expressive of variable emotions, or of a more pensive and subdued state of religious 
feeling. 

1 v. Rev. Thomas Uelmore in Grove's Musical Dictionary, vol i, p. 626, article 
"Gregorian Modes." 
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and the Hypoionian. Thus resulted a complete scheme which has 
powerfully influenced the ecclesiastical music of the Western Church. 
The Ritual Service books have been a means of preserving this im- 
proved system, so that in most churches of Western Europe the psalm 
and canticle tunes, the Gloria in Excelsis, the Benedictus, the Anti- 
phones, the Nicene Creed, the Processions, etc., are based essentially 
on the scheme which Gregory devised, and on whose strictest observ- 
ance he so strongly insisted. 1 

Gregory also invented a system of notation for his improved 
Gregorian An- method. Tradition says that his A)Uiphonarivtm 9 the 
tipboniurium. book containing this notation, was kept chained to 
the altar in the Basilica of St. Peter's at Rome, in order that it 
might be immediately consulted in case of any suspected inno- 
vation in the choral service. In order to conform the music in 
the churches of his empire to this standard it is claimed that 
Charlemagne, in A. I). 790, applied to Pope Adrian I. for a copy 
of this manuscript Antiphonarium. The copy is now one of the 
most valued treasures in the library of the Abbey of St. Gall in 
Switzerland.* 

Plate IX represents the first page of Lambillotte's facsimile of 
this famous manuscript. It contains portions of Psalm xxv; on this 
page are parts of verses 1, 2, 3, 5.* The extreme care with which this 
work was prepared proves the thoroughness of the Gregorian re- 
form. The various marks connected with the words, 
technically called uumm, have elicited the most careful 
and patient study; but their meaning and use have not yet been 
determined. Whether they were a system of musical notation, or 
were indications to the singers of variation in quality and volume of 
tone, is still a matter of debate. Already in the time of Guido of 

1 H el more : Op. ciL, vol. i, p. 627. 

* This copy at St Gull was most faithfully facsimiled under the direction of the 
zealous Jesuit, Lambillotte, in 1848 (v. his work AnUphonaire de Saint Grlqovrt, Fac- 
simile du Manuscript de Saint- Gall, Vlfl* Steele. Paris, 1851, 4to.) He claims that 
the manuscript is authentic, aud contains the system as it was instituted by 
Gregory. Against the objections to its authenticity urged by Danjou, Fetis. and 
others (who claim that it is of a later origin) L-imbillotte gives what he regards abun- 
dant evidence, both external and internal, of its genuineness. The art work con- 
nected with the Antiphonarium would point to an origin not later thsn the tenth 
century, possibly considerably earlier, v. also Ooussmnaker: Histoire du Vharmome 
an moyen age. ; aud Schubiger: Sdnjerschule St. Gallens vom acJiten bis zwulflen JaJir- 
hunderte. 

1 The text is sufficiently clear to most readers: Ad to levari aniroam m^am, Deus 
mens, in te confido non erubescam. [Psalmus.] Vias tuas, Domine [ad repetcn- 
dum], dirigo me in veritate tua [responsorium graduale]. Untversi qui te expectant 
non cunl'undcniur, Domine. Vias tuas, Domine, etc. 
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Platk X.— Facslmllles of earliest musical manuscript!. 
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Arezzo (eleventh century) their signification had been lost. 1 Much 
learned comment upon them has appeared, and a few writers claim 
that the key to their meaning has been discovered. 

We give examples from four most ancient and interesting codices, 
now preserved in the abbey libraries of St. Gall and IUlMtrat | OM 
Einsiedeln, Switzerland (v. Plate X). No. 1 is a "Hal- andtnuuia- 
lelujah" from the tenth century, 2 giving the accom- itoBB ' 
panying numae and the suggested translation into modern musical 
notation. It is from the library of St. Gall. 

No. 2 is a facsimile of an early Gloria in excekis from a codex 
now preserved in the abbey library of Einsiedeln.' The numsB are 
well defined; the manuscript is among the earliest. It is very inter- 
esting as giving this noble hymn of the early Church, and seems to 
justify the earnest attempts to find the key to the strange notation 
whose discovery would so materially aid in the appreciation of the 
work of Ambrose and of Gregory in the reform of ecclesiastical 
music. 

No. 3 is from the same codex, showing a still more complicated 
system of numae. 4 In the appended scale is given the proposed 
equivalent in the modern notation. 

No. 4 is the copy of a portion of a very early codex in the 
abbey library of St. Gall,* in which the numae are found in their 
greatest complication. As in the foregoing, the accompanying scale 
is a tentative translation of the same. 

While names and values have been given to every distinct numa 
and to their combination in these early manuscripts, it so key to the 
is exceedingly doubtful whether any of the interpreta- nnm*. 
tions have proved satisfactory; much less have they real historic 
foundation. 

The Gregorian system contained the germs of the later advanced 
and perfected system of Church music; but during the stormy times 
following the pontificate of Gregory it fell somewhat into neglect, 
and even the hymns which he had so carefully prepared and ar- 
ranged to music for the use of the Church were in danger of being 
lost. A few learned men took upon themselves the duty of saving 

1 v. Migrne : Patrobgus, torn. 14 1 , pp. 4 1 3, 4 1 4. A toe Guidon is regtdct de ignoto canto, 
'• Vix denique unus concordat alteri, non magistro disci pulu* nee discipulus condis- 
cipulis," etc. 

* From Cod. S. Galli, No. 338, uec. x. v. Schubiger : Sungerschuk St Gallen, 
8. iv, No. 22. 

1 Prom God. EinsidUnsi, No. 121. Schubiger: Op. cit, b. iii, No. 5. 

4 Schubiger: Op. cit., s. iii, No. 12. 

1 From Codex S. Galli, No. 359. Schubiger: Op. cit, s. iii, No. 7. 
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to the Church what it would have been impossible to do by means 
Perpetuation °^ 8 ^ m P^ e tradition. Even during the lifetime of Greg- 
oftheGrego- ory the ambition of musical leaders strove to break 
nan reform. awav f r0 m the simplicity of his prescribed methods, 
and so frequent and serious were the innovations which threatened 
the purity of the choral service after his death that the ecclesiasti- 
cal court at Rome was frequently besought by the temporal princes 
to interpose to restore it to its simplicity and save it from utter 
extinction. 1 

It is evident, therefore, that in the development of this new sys- 
tem Gregory and his helpers had a deeper insight into the essentials 
of an ecclesiastic music than any of their predecessors. While he 
betook himself without stint to the study of the music of the Greeks, 

his system was original in its greater simplicity, in the 
Its originality. . , J „. ® , . . . , , . 

richness of its results, and in its practical adaptation to 

the wants of the Church. As in other fine arts, so here, from the 
materials at hand Christianity constructed a new body, and 
breathed into it its own new spirit of life and hope.' It is probable 
that the chants of the Christian liturgy had no more resemblance 
to the Greek melodies than the sacerdotal garments of the Christ- 
ians had to those of the Levites or the priests of Zeus. In these re- 
spects this ecclesiastical music may be regarded as original, and not 
a derivation from the old Greek musical theory or notation.* 

While it is probable that the Ambrosian chant, introduced into 
Milan, resembled in some respects that which was used in the 
churches of Basil and Chrysostom, it is nevertheless true that nei- 
ther these simple modes, nor even the improved and perfected 
modes of the Gregorian chant, could satisfy the restless and fiery 
spirit of the East. 

The Greek Church was then expending her energies in wrang- 
ling over dogmas often the most insignificant. The 
in toe Eastern intimate relations of the temporal and ecclesiastical 
churches. powers likewise subjected this Church to influences de- 

structive of the simplicity and purity of Christian faith. The great 
festivals were celebrated with a pomp and splendor of ceremonial 
before unknown. It was not the happy alliance of religion and art 
to express and more powerfully to inculcate the saving truths of 
Christianity, but a degeneration into a semibarbarian finery and 
senseless extravagance indicative of spiritual bondage, and destruc- 
tive alike of purity of doctrine and of nobility of art. Hence this 

1 Kiese wetter: Op. «7., p. 7. Hawkins: Op. cit, vol. i, p. 131. 
a Ambros: Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 11. 
8 Clement: Op. cit. % p. 22. 
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condition of absolutism in the state, and of superstition in the Church, 
was most unfavorable to the development of poetry and music, as 
well as of painting and sculpture. Hence, too, the simple and impres- 
sive Gregorian modes were never introduced into the Greek Church. 
New and extravagant modes were devised, and the singing of the 
processions and of the Church services was intermingled with the 
braying of trumpets and the clangor of horns. Only eunuchs were 
admitted to the choirs, whose very dress was an example of degen- 
erate finery. Thus every thing in the Greek Church, Decadence of 
after the sixth century, took on that type which is the Se^ence^of 
sure effect, as well as evidence, of a decadence of faith art. 
and manners. 1 The bondage of art to false and degenerate Church 
standards repressed all vigor and originality in the artists. The 
iconoclastic spirit declared war against sculptured images, while a 
subsequent degrading superstition came to attach special sanctity to 
the most grotesque and repulsive pictures.* 

1 Early Christian music is a subject of peculiar difficulty. Tlie researches of the 
historians have been most thorough; yet with respect to some features of the sub- 
ject there seems to be little promiso of substantial agreement. The immense liter- 
ature of the subject, down to near the end of the eighteenth century, as given by 
Forkel: AUgemeine Liter atur der Musik, etc., Leipzig, 1T92, and by other writers 
since his day, may well induce modesty of opinion respecting many controverted 
points. 

* '• The ruder the art the more intense the superstition. The perfection of the fine 
arts tends rather to diminish than promote such superstition. . . . There is more 
direct idolatry paid to the rough and illshapen image, or the flat, unrelieved, or star- 
• ing picture — the former actually clothed in gaudy or tinsel ornaments, the latter with 
the crown of goldleaf on the head, and real or artificial flowers in the hand — than to 
the noblest ideal statue, or the Holy Family with all the magic of light and shade." 
Milman : Latin Christianity, ii, pp. 303, 304. 

" These miraculous images were not admitted to be the work of man, but were 
proclaimed to have fallen from heaven, to have been dug from the bowels of the 
earth, or obtained in some similar mysterious manner. Others were said to be as 
old as the religion itself, such as the picture of Christ in Edessa, given by the Saviour* 
himself to the messengers of King Abgarus, and the many portraits of the Madonna 
painted by the ovangclist Luke, etc. Idolatry of this kind excited the ridicule of the 
unbelieving, the serious disapprobation of the Church, and, finally, the forcible inter- 
ference of the temporal powers. This destruction of earlier artistic monuments, 
and interference with the customary pictures, resulted in a change in the traditional 
manner of representation, and gave to all succeeding Byzantine art a somewhat 
different character. The objection had not been raised against painting itself, but 
against the portrayal of Christ, of the Virgin, and of the saints: thus the attention 
of the artists was diverted from sacred subjects to other themes, and the merely 
decorative treatment of the ecclesiastical edifices again became of importance.' 1 
Keber: History of Mediaeval Art, New York, 1887, p. 92. 

"Let us be thoroughly penetrated with the thought that art is also to itself a kind 
of religion. God manifests himself to us by the idea of the true, by the idea of the 
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good, by the idea of the beautiful. Each one of them leads to God, because it comes 
from him. True beauty is ideal beauty, and ideal beauty is the reflection of the 
infinite. Bo, independently of all official alliance with religion and morals, art is by 
itself essentially religious and moral ; for, far from wanting its own law, its own 
genius, it everywhere expresses in its works eternal beauty. . . . Every work of art, 
whatever may be its form, small or great, figured, suug, or uttered — every work of 
art, truly beautiful or sublime—throws the soul iuto a gentle reverie that exalts it 
toward the infinite. The infinite is the common limit after which the soul aspires 
upon the wings of imagination as well as reason, by the route of the sublime and 
beautiful as well as by that of the true and the good. The emotion that the beau- 
tiful produces turns the soul from this world; it is the beneficent emotion that art 
produces for humanity." Cousin : The Tt-ue, the Beautiful, and tfte Good, p. 164. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN ITS IDEA AND ORIGIN. 
§ 1. New Testament Idea of the Church. 

Christ taught his disciples to pray, " Thy kingdom come " (Matt, 
vi, 10). He designates his Church as "the kingdom of 
God," rrfv fraoiXslav rov Seov (Matt, vi, 33; John iii, 3, A Wn « dom - 
et al.) ; " the kingdom of heaven," t\ (iaaiXeia tcjv % ovoav&v (Matt, 
v, 3; xi, 11; xviii, 1, et al.); or simply "my kingdom," or "the king- 
dom," i] fiaaiXela pov, rijv fiaoiXeiav (Matt, xiii, 38; Luke xii, 32; 
Luke xxii, 30, et al.). 

The term kKuXnola is used by Christ (Matt, xvi, 18) to describe 
the unified and collected body of his disciples; in Matt. •w MC 2 JMT - 
xviii, 17 this term seems to be restricted and localized 
in its reference. 1 The term is applied by Luke to the company of 
the disciples on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii, 47); and to an 
ordinary town assembly (Acts xix, 41). In other passages in the 
New Testament it signifies the whole body of sanctified Christian 
believers (Eph. v, 27; Phil, iii, 6; Col. i, 18, 24, et al); an organ- 
ized church placed under pastors (I Cor. xii, 18; Phil, iv, 15, 
et al.); the separate societies of a district or province (Gal. i, 2; 
2 Cor. vii, 19); and sometimes the Christians gathered for wor- 
ship, or the assemblies of these societies (1 Cor. iv, 17; xiv, 19-28, 
et al.). In all these passages the word measurably preserves 
its radical signification, tcaXeiv, to call, to invite ; KXrjmg, a call, a 
calling, "the divine invitation to embrace salvation in the kingdom 
of God" (Thayer's Grimm Wilkie, s. v.); kXtjtoI, the called, "the 
invited to salvation," etc. The fundamental notion thus suggested 
by this word is the body or assembly of those called or " invited to 
obtain eternal salvation in the kingdom of God through Christ " 
(Thayer's Grimm Wilkie, s. v.). 

1 On the genuineness of Matt xvi, IS, and xviii, 17, much diversity of opinion exists. 
21 
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Another characterization quite frequent in the epistles is aufia 
The body of Xpurrov (1 Cor. xii, 27; Eph. iii, 6; iv, 4, et al). "Ye 
ttntit. are the body of Christy' 1 and this " body is one," of 

which " Christ is the Saviour." 
The Church is also represented under the figure of a " spiritual 
house," oIkoc nvevfiariKoc (1 Pet. ii, 5), which is composed 
P of all God's people, and which he makes his dwelling- 

place (1 Cor. iii, 16, 17; 2 Cor. vi, 16; Rev. xxi, 3, et at); of "a 
house, a holy temple in the Lord," elg vadv ayiov kv kvq'k* (Eph. ii, 
21, 22). 
It is also spoken of as the Bride, of whom Christ is the Bride- 
groom, rrjv yvvatKa rrjv vv\ifyr\v rov dpvlov (Eph. v, 31, 
32; Rev. xxi, 9); the Light of the World, rd 0wf rov 
K6ofwv (Matt, v, 14), et al. 

From such characterizations it is evident that the vital element of 
the Church is spiritual. Its inspiration is from above; its essential 
life comes from direct contact with its Head and Lord. It is more 
than the aggregated life of those who have been sanctified by the 
Spirit through faith in Christ; it is a living organism, 
in which each feels the inspiration of the entire body, 
and the whole is sustained and invigorated by the abiding holiness 
• of the individual members. 

Nevertheless, like the Holy Scriptures, it contains a divine and a 
human element — a spirit and a body. While the life is spiritual, 
.it must have a medium of manifestation. The visible Church is 
this body of divinely called or invited men and women, organized 
for moral and religious ends, and which is to become the channel 
through which, ordinarily, redemption is brought to fallen men, and 
they are fitted for the companionship of the Church triumphant. 1 
The Church is therefore the outward form which results 
from the Christian life, as this is inspired and developed 
by the divine Spirit, and modified by providential environments 
(Matt, xviii, 15-18; John x, 16; 1 Cor. xii, 27; Eph. iv, 25, et al.). 

§ 2. The Karnes applied to it* Members. 

The terms applied to its individual members will further illus- 
trate the original conception of the Church. In the 
evangelists they are known only as " disciples," pattyrcu, 
of Christ; those who are in the relation of learners to a master, 

1 This triumph nnd completion of the "kingdom of heaven" would be fully real- 
ized only nt the reappearing of Christ on earth. The powerful influence of this ex- 
pectation of the speedy second coming of the Saviour is seen in various passages of 
the apostolic writings. 
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whose doctrine they seek to understand and heartily embrace. They 
are believers, moToi, who apprehend the Messiahship of 
Christ through his words and works. They are breth- 
ren, adeXipoi, who are born of the same spirit, and are associated in 

most intimate fellowship with their Lord and with each 

., . - ., Brethren, 

other, as in a common family. 

In their epistles the apostles frequently speak of the members 
of the Church as the "holy," ay tot, set apart to sacred uses; the 
"elect," kickeicToi, chosen for good works to the honor of his 
name ; " a chosen generation," to yevog enketTdv ; " a royal 
priesthood," fiaaiXeiov lepdrevfia ; " a holy nation," idvog ayiov 
(I Pet. ii, 9). In Antioch they were first called "Christians," 
Xpconavoi, that is, the dependents, the clients of their master, 
Christ. 1 Their Jewish enemies applied to them opprobrious epi- 
thets, as Nazarenes, No^upatot (Acts xxiv, 5); Gali- opprobrtoa 
leans, YaXifauoi* expressive of the low popular esti- epithets. 
mate placed upon the city and province where was the home of 
Christ and his first followers (Acts ii, 7). 



§3. The ApostolaU. 

While the institution of a church by Christ is unquestionable, 
and its essential nature and design are clearly revealed, we search 
in vain in the acts and words of our Lord for any traces of an eccle- 
siastical constitution. He spoke of a kingdom; he chose its triumph aa- 
and trained apostles to preach the truth pertaining to 8Ured - 
it; he prescribed the conditions of citizenship therein; in the last 
Supper he provided a centre of worship, and of possible future 
organization. The Church shall not lack an infallible Guide, for 
" when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth" (John xvi, 13). Nor shall the kingdom which Christ has 
established fail ; rather must it " accomplish that which he please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto he sent it " (Isa. lv, 2). 
But what specific form it is to assume in fulfilling the purpose of 
its institution is not given by the Founder ; no type of organization 

1 The origin of this nnme is not altogether certain. Probably it was first applied 
to the disciples by the heathen residents of Antioch. It is only in harmony with 
other examples in the history of the Christian Church, where a name that was at 
first used derisively wan afterward accepted by the pnrties themselves. For exam- 
ple, Beghards, Methodists, etc v. Lipsiim: Ueber Ursprung u. Gebrauch den Chris- 
ttnnamens, Jena, 1873. 

* The Emperor Julian "countenanced, and probably enjoined, the use of the lest 
honourable appellation of Qalileans. . . . contemptible to men and odious to the 
gods." v. Gibbon : Decline and Fall, etc., chap, xxiii. 
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is anywhere revealed. The single suggestion relative to the treat- 
ment of offenders seems to recognise the body of the Church as 
No inspired the depository of all governing and disciplinary' power 
form. (Matt, xviii, 17); and the decisions of the early church, 

thus guarded from error by the Holy Ghost, were to be final with 
respect to faith and morals (Matt, xviii, 18; John xx, 23; Gal. ii, 
7-9, et al.). By virtue of their receiving divine enlightenment, of 
sharing the divine nature, and of the impartation of those special 
charisms by which they could discern the character of spirits, the 
apostles and the primitive church were qualified to 
bind or loose (deeiv, Xvuv), to remit or retain (dfafrcu, 
Kpareiv), the sins of the people. 

The lack of a distinct and thorough organization is likewise 
manifest from the continued participation of the apostles and dis- 
ciples in the temple service after the ascension of Christ. They 
still observed the Jewish ordinances, and acknowledged the rightful 
authority of those in Moses' seat. While often meeting by them- 
selves to listen to the preaching of the apostles, to pray, and to 
The early con- celebrate the communion in the breaking of bread, 
t^uie^mpie ^ ev nevertheless regarded themselves as still within 
service. the pale of the Jewish church, fulfilled the obligations 

thereby imposed, and revered the temple as the sanctuary of the 
Most High God. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of the new spirit of brotherly 
love, which led them to hold all things in common, and to sell their 
estates and place the price in the apostles' hands; and notwithstand- 
ing the rapid increase of the number of the disciples, from about 
six hundred at the date of the ascension to five thousand within 
forty days thereafter, there is no evidence of an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. The apostles appear prominent as actors in the history, but 
the spirit of prophecy rests upon the body of believers as well. The 
pungent preaching of Peter is scarcely more effective than the ex- 
cbrist alone ercise of the varied gifts of the Spirit bestowed upon 

was teacher, ^oth men an( j women# The statement that the mul ti- 
the apostles 
were disciples, tude who were converted under the preaching of Peter 

" continued steadfastly in the apostles' doctrine " (Acts ii, 42) 
might at first appear to clothe the apostles with the authority 
of original teachers, to whom the others stood in the relation of dis- 
ciples (jicrfhiTai). This view appears, however, untenable from the 
positive injunction of Christ himself, "But be not ye called Rabbi: 
for one is your master, 6 diddcr/cako^, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren," ol ddeX^ol (Matt, xxiii, 8). The apostles imposed no doc- 
trines of their own origination ; they claimed no power to found 
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schools or make disciples; l rather were they, and all who* should be- 
lieve on Christ through their preaching, alike disciples (fiadtiral) of 
one common Master. This view was strongly emphasized by Paul 
when he rebuked the Corinthian believers for their factious attach- 
ment to different teachers, thus fostering contention and dividing 
the body of Christ (1 Cor. i, 12, 13; iii, 4-6). The business of the 
apostles was not to make law for the Church, nor to institute 
ally exclusive form of ecclesiastical constitution; but they were to 
preach the Gospel as they had received it from their Master, and 
inspire in the hearts of men faith in the doctrines which Jesus had 
taught them, and in the kingdom which he had come to establish 
(Matt, x, 7, et seq.\ Acts ii, 32; iii, 15, 16; xiii, 31; xxvi, 22, 23; 
1 Cor. iv, 5; Eph. iii, et al). 

The bond existing between the early disciples was, in its es- 
sential nature and purpose, far other and much more wide-reach- 
ing than that implied in a " school," or " guild ;" it was best ex- 
pressed by the word " fellowship " (icwvwwo) ; * they being par- 
takers of a like faith in Christ, which was the inspira- 
tion of all their activities, and having a consciousness * ° P * 
of common citizenship in the kingdom of God. This helps us to 
understand the fact already hinted at ; namely, that the apostles and 
first disciples did not wish to be considered apostates from the old 
faith, but because they remained Jews they regarded themselves 
subject to the local authorities, and recognised the Sanhedrin as the 
supreme court.' A special and independent constitution was not 
yet thought of. 

The apostolate was originally instituted as a means of extending 
the Church through the preaching of doctrines which Th!8 yIew 
had been communicated by the infallible Christ (Mark further nius- 
xiv, 15). Its original number corresponded to that of trated ' 
the twelve tribes of Israel, and was, therefore, chosen in deference 
to the history and prejudices of the existing Jewish church (Matt. 
xix, 28; Luke xxii, 30). By careful training the twelve had been 
fitted to become the preachers and custodians of the truth which 

■ • l " Jesus was no founder of a sect He had no desire to found a school ; his 
ministry was directed 10 the people as a nation." v. Weiss: Life of Christ, Clark's 
trans., vol. U t pp. 859, 260. *« Ho was conscious of being in the strictest sense the 
Kin? of humanity, and of founding a kingdom/ 1 Lange: Life of Christy Edinburgh, 
1804, vol. ii, p. 188. 

'Compare Acts ii, 42 with Gal. ii, 9 ; also Acts i, 13, sq., reveals the real bond of 
rhe first believer*, and the simplicity of their assembly. 

3 Weizsacker: Das apostolische ZcUdUer der christUchen Kirche, Freiburg, 1886, ss. 
36-38. 
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was to be accepted by all who would become the disciples of their 
Master. 1 

The term " apostles " was in familiar use among the Jews. In 
the various centres where the Jews of the Dispersion had settled, 
large sums of money were contributed for the maintenance of the 
temple service at Jerusalem ; and after the destruction of the 
temple by Titus this tribute was still collected by messengers, arroo- 
rokoi, sent out by the patriarch of Jerusalem for this purpose. 
These are referred to by the early Christian writers and were the 

occasion of legal enactments.* It has also been well 

Apostles ° 

known to the established that there was a Jewish propaganda for the 
Jewtehcnuren. ^isBemination of correct religious knowledge among the 
heathen, as well as for the preservation of the true faith among the 
Jews.* Nor can it be doubted that the Christians may have ac- 
cepted the institution of apostles and their work from the then 
existing Jewish apostolate, and not the contrary. 4 The account 
(Acts xi, 27-30) of the work of Barnabas and Saul in bringing aid 
to the suffering brethren at Jerusalem reminds us directly of the 
functions of the Jewish apostles, so that before they are called apos- 
tles (Acts xiii, 14) they are doing the identical work which fell to 
these officers in the Jewish church. When, therefore, Jesus used 
the word "apostles" to designate the disciples whom he called to a 
special work, the term was not new nor unfamiliar to his hearers.* 

By the spiritual endowments vouchsafed to them in virtue of be- 
ing witnesses of the resurrection, and by the promised aid of the 
Holy Spirit, they were to be the representatives of Christ with re- 
spect to matters of life and doctrine. They were to be overseen* 
and guides of no single society or diocese, but were themselves to 
be the pillars of the whole Church, Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone. Their work was peculiar, their relation was unique. 
They were without predecessors; they were to have no succes- 

1 The exact time and circumstances of the call of the apostles are not readily de- 
termined, since it is not easy to harmonize the statements of tiie Synoptists. It is 
very probable that they were called at different times, as Jesus found men who were 
judged fit to be trained to become preachers of his doctrine. 

*v. Schurer: The Jewish People in the time of Jtisiut ClnHsK Edinburgh, 1885, vol. 
ii, pp. 269, 289. S. quotes the following authorities : Eusehius : Comment ad Jesaj., 
xviii, 1. Epiphanius: Ifaer, xxx, 4, 11. Jerome: ad Qal, i, 1. Codex Theodoe., 
xvi, 8, 14. 

*v. Hausrath: Neutestamenttiche Zeitgeschichte, Bd. v, ss. 95, seq., 101, seq.; $hurer: 
Op. cit., pp. 297-307 ; and the authorities cited by S., pp. 304, 305. Harnack : 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte t Freiburg, 1886, bd. i, ss. 73-75. 

4 v. Lightfoot: Com. on Qalatiam, p. 94, note 1. 

*t7. Seufert: Der Ursprung u, die Bedeutung des Apoetolates, etc., s. 13. 
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sons. 1 The preaching of the word, the care of all the churches and 
their grounding in the truth, the careful guarding of the doctrine 
which they had received from all admixture of error, the care of 
souls, and the relief of the pressing needs of the poorer brethren 
were the distinguishing features of the apostolic function. 

With the apostolic age this function ceased. The term apostle 
was not, however, confined to the original twelve, but other mtni*- 
was extended to those who had been intimately associ- *«*• 
ated with them, and with Paul and Barnabas, in the extension of the 
Gospel and in the care of the churches. At this time the word 
seems to have had a broader application. Paul calls Titus and his 
fellow laborers "apostles of the churches," anooroXoi kMcXtjOtuv, 
(2 Cor. viii, 23) ; and he speaks of himself, Timothy, and Sylvanus, 
as the "apostles of Christ," dnoaroXot Xpcarov (1 Thess. ii, 6); he 
is associated with Barnabas under the expression, avv rolg anoord- 
Xotg (Acts xiv, 4); Barnabas and himself are equal to the other 
apostles, the brethren of the Lord and Cephas, uf nai oh Xonroi 
diroaroXot *.r.A.. in matters of Christian freedom and privilege 
(I Cor. ix, 5); and James seems to be reckoned among the apostles, 
Irepov 6i tgjv dnoarSXcjv a t.X. (Gal. i, 19). 

From these passages, as well as from the statements in the apga- 
tolic fathers, and of the " bidaxfj rwv dMeaa 'ArroardAwv," • it must 
be inferred that there was no strict limitation of the term apostle to 
the number of twelve. "The twelve" was applied to Ttie twelve— 
the apostles of the circumcision as representative of iteaiRniflcance. 
the twelve tribes of Israel, and continued to be the leading idea in 
the Apocalypse, whose whole imagery is essentially Jewish.* Paul 
(1 Cor. xv, 5, 7) distinguishes, however, between " the twelve " and 
" all the apostles," rolq &ttoot6Xqi$ naoiv, who had seen the Lord. 
His statement may help to understand the ground of the extension 
of the term " apostle " to the seventy whom Christ had sent forth, 
and to those who had seen him after his resurrection, and were 
therefore competent witnesses to this vital truth. 

While these various persons were performing duties which might 
characterize them as "the sent," they were, nevertheless, in the 
opinion of the Jewish Christians, lacking in some of the qualifica- 

1 "The twelve, as the first preachers of the Gospel trained by the Lord for that 
end, occupied a position in the Church that could be filled by none that came after 
them. They were the foundation stones on which the walls of the Church were 
built They sat, so to speak, on episcopal thrones, judging, guiding, ruling the 
twelve tribes of the true Israel of God, the holy commonwealth embracing all who 
professed faith in Christ" v. Bruce: Training of the Twelve, pp. 257, 258. 

* Teaching of the Twclvr, ch. xi. 

1 Lightfoot : Epistle to the Galatians, p. 96. 
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tions essential to the real apostolate. As Paul here informs us, these 
had "seen the Lord," but had not been immediately chosen by 
him for their work, nor received from him special instruction in the 
truth, both of which were regarded by the Christians of the circum- 
cision as among the peculiar marks of an apostle. The 
persons thus referred to as apostles, together with Mark, 
Timothy, Silas, Apollos, Trophimus, and others, were probably evan- 
gelists, itinerant preachers, 1 fellow-labourers with "the twelve,*'' 
ministers of the word, or delegates entrusted with some special mis- 
sion to the churches. 

Others, as Barnabas, 1 Manaen, Agabus, etc., were specially en- 
dowed with prophetic gifts, and had the peculiar power of dis- 
cerning the qualities and spiritual condition of those to whom im- 
portant functions were to be entrusted. They thus possessed 
another indispensable requisite for an apostle, to which Paul 
appealed in his conflict with the Judaizing opposers of his own 
claim to be of equal rank, dignity, and authority with even the 
Toe flrstt«*of " pillar apostles," namely, success in preaching the word 
apoeueahip. an( j i n building up the kingdom of the Messiah (1 Cor. 
ix, 1, 2). When this important test of the apostolic office is applied 
to those whom Paul calls apostles, it may be safely inferred that 
only by the Christians of the circumcision could this term be limited 
to " the twelve," while in the thought of those who had embraced 
the universalism of the apostle to the Gentiles the apostolate was of 
broader scope and deeper import. This struggle between narrow 
and exclusive limitations on the part of the Judaizing sects and the 
Gentile Christians continued in the second century, long after the 
death of the original twelve. 

1 It is interesting to notice the use of the term "apostle," airforoAof, in the 
i" Teaching of the Twelve," which probably belongs to the last quarter of the first, or 
the first quarter of the second century. He is a sort of itinerant preacher, having 
loss claim to honour than the prophet, Trpotfnft. " But in regard to the apostle9 
and prophets, according to the ordinance of the gospel, so do ye. And every apostle 
who cometh to you, let him be received as the Lord ; but he shall not remain mart 
than one day; if however there be need, then the next day; but if he remains three 
dayB he is a false prophet. But when the apostlo departeth, let him take nothing 
except bread enough until he lodge again ; but if he ask money he is a false prophet." 
v. chap. xi. 

9 Barnabas by special ordination (Acts xiii, 3), and by intimate association with 
Paul (Acts xiv, 12; xv, 2; Gal. ii, 1, ti o&), stands specially near the twelve in dig- 
nity and honour. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE APOSTOLIC CHUKCH— ITS COMPOSITION AND OFFICER& 
§ 1. The Apostles and Deacons. 

In the earliest stage of the history of Christianity scarcely a trace 
of a distinctive organization is noticed. The Christian i rape rfect or- 
church, as sharply distinguished from the Jewish, did ganization. 
not yet exist. Of a distinctive church office, and of a formal 
church constitution, there is as yet no evidence. The apostles 
were, for the most part, the mouthpiece and representative authority 
of the Christian community while it was yet one and undivided at 
Jerusalem. To them the freewill offerings were brought, through 
their word the first ecclesiastical discipline was inflicted nrai discipline 
in the death of Ananias and Sapphira. 1 As helpers in inflicted. 
the performance of mere manual labor they appear to have had 
some younger men, ot vewrepoi, of the company (Acts v, 6-10), whose 
service was voluntary rather than official. This superiority and 
leadership, and the consequent limitations of the authority of the 
body of believers, seemed due rather to the personal endowments 
of the twelve, their authority derived from Christ, and the manifest 
success of their ministry, than to the prerogatives attaching to a 
specific office* (1 Thess. ii, 7-10; 1 Cor. be, 2; 2 Cor. xii, 12, etc.). 

The large accessions to the body of believers, however, early 
brought with them the necessity for a more methodical adminis- 
tration. The diversity of elements already found in the Christian 
society occasioned an unequal distribution of the charities which 
had been so liberally provided under the first impulse of a new faith 
and experience. To remove the cause of complaint, the recommen- 
dation of the twelve that " seven men of honest report, ««„- 
full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom " (Acts vi, 3), be 
appointed to this business, resulted in a division of labour most sim- 
ple and salutary. The choice of the " multitude of the disciples," 

1 Thiersch calls this punishment " the fearful act of divine ecclesiastical disci- 
pline." v. Die Kirche im aposiolischen Zeitalter, 3te AufL, 1879, 8. 75. 

* Among others v. Bickell: GcschicJite dee Kirchenrechts, Frankfort, 1849, s. 71. 
Neander: Planting and TYaining, etc. t trans, by Ryland, New York, 1844, p. 33. 
Weizsacker: Op. tit, s. 611. Lechler: Dot apottoUeche «. nachapottolMie ZeitaUar. 
Leipzig, 1885, s. 91. 
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" the whole multitude," fell upon seven devout men " whom they 
set before the apostles; and when they had prayed they laid their 
hands upon them" (Acts vi, 6). Such was the occasion and such 
were the circumstances of the institution of the earliest distinct 
class of officers — the deacons. 1 

While the terms diatcovia, diaicovelv, etc., are used both in the 
New Testament ' and by the early Christian fathers * in connection 
with any one who ministers, it is likewise applied to presbyters and 
bishops, and even to the apostles themselves. From the history 
But one order given in the Acts of the Apostles, no conclusive evi- 
at am. dence appears that in the apostolic Church there was 

more than one order of ministers, aside from the apostles. 4 While 
there is a variety of terms, these are neither clearly defined nor are 
the duties easily determinable. This was in harmony with the 
existing conditions of religious activity and devotion, and is 
entirely analogous to other institutions in the incipient stages 
of their organization. Not until the second century is the term 
deacon used with absolute precision of reference and function. 
Wbo were the Nevertheless, when Irenaeus 5 marks with definiteness this 
deacons? term, he also insists that the order instituted by the 

apostles was identical with that of his day. The almost uniform 
traditions sustain this view, while the Latin Church, in deference to 
the apostles 9 institution, long restricted the number of deacons in a 
single church to seven. At a later period, when the organization 
of the Church had become more formal, the original functions of 
" the seven " were more clearly limited to the deacons, until the in- 
stitution of hospitals, almshouses, orphanages, etc., transferred to 
others the services at first assigned to them. 

The qualifications for this office, as enumerated by Paul (1 Tim. 
Gravity of their *"> 8 > *^«)> are j ust °f tnat nature to fit them for min- 
functions. gling with the church in most familiar relations, to as- 
certain and relieve the wants of the poorer members with delicacy, 
appropriate reticence, and freedom from temptation to avaricious 
greed. It is noticeable that gravity, honest words, temperance, un- 
selfishness, probity in themselves and in their households, and an 
honest faith outrank " aptness to teach," which in the context is 
said to be an indispensable qualification of the presbyter or bishop. 

1 While Luke does not call the seven "deacons," the word was evidently derived 
from dicucovia, the distribution of aim 3, which was their original function. 

* Acts i, 24; 1 Cor. iii, 5; 2 Cor. vi, 4: Eph. iii, 7, et aL 

3 Chrysostorn : Horn. 1 in Phil, i, 1, d aL 

4 Neander : Op. n*., p. 33. 

* Ircnseus, i, 26, 3; iii, 12, 10. 
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There is abundant evidence that this office, first instituted in 
Jerusalem in a church composed almost exclusively A(Jo ted |he 
of Jewish converts, was also widely adopted by churches Gentuectmrch- 
of Gentile origin. At Corinth and Rome, likewise in *** 
the societies of Asia Minor, are met those "helps," dvrik^fjeig 
(I Cor. xii, 28), and "ministrations, 9 ' elre diaKoviav kv rq diaicovip 
(Rom. xii, 7), which were the peculiar duty of the deacons. 1 The 
office seems to have been generally recognized, although there are 
intimations that it was not regarded as absolutely indispensable.* 
A little later in the apostolic period is noticed a further provision 
for the more complete oversight and care of the poor. "The 
strict seclusion of the female sex in Greece and in some Oriental 
countries necessarily debarred them from the ministrations of 
men; and to meet the want thus felt it was found necessary at 
an early date to admit women to the diaconate. A 
woman deacon belonging to the church of Cenchreae 
is mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans.' . . . Again passing 
over an interval of some years we find St. Paul, in the First Epistle 
to Timothy (I Tim. iii, 8, seq.), about A. D. 66, giving express 
directions as to the qualifications of men-deacons and women- 
deacons alike." 4 

Thus it is seen that to the deacons and deaconesses was assigned 
primarily the duty of ministration to the poor, and the oversight of 
the temporal affairs of the Christian societies, yet the deacons 
retaining, as in the case of Stephen and Philip, the right to teach 
and baptize/ " The deacons became the first preachers of Christian- 
ity; they were the first evangelists, because they were the first to 
find their way to the homes of the poor. They were the construc- 
tors of the most solid and durable of the institutions of Christianity, 
namely, the institutions of charity and beneficence." * Of all the 
offices of the Church the diaconate seems peculiarly The dlaconate 
Christian in conception and origin. The attempts to peculiarly 
derive it from the synagogue ' have proved unsatisfac- Christlan * 
tory. The peculiar exigencies of the early apostolic Church com- 
► 

1 v. Lightfoot: The Christian Ministry ; in Commentary on the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, 8th edition, London, 1885, p. 191. 

• v. Titus i, 6, seq. 

• Chap, xvi, 1. toiftriv r^v adcXtfv v/^v, ovaav Siokovov rfc eKxXqoiaC k.tX. 
4 Lightfoot: Op.cit., id. 

* Acta vii : viii, 35-40. 

* Stanley: Christian Institutions. New York, 1881, pp. 210, 211. 

1 Vitringa: d# Syn. Vet., p. 885. seq., especially insists that the deacon of tlio 
Christian Church Suds its suggestion in the chazan of the synagogue. 
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pelled its institution. It was almost entirely independent of all 
then extant models and precedents, and in nature and function was 
original and unique. 1 

To their humbler work of the administration of charities were 
united, in the case of some, at least, certain spiritual functions. 
Stephen, a Hellenist, " with a remarkable depth of historical per- 
spective," shocked the narrow exclusiveness of the orthodox Jews 
by clear intimations that the temple might not remain 
preached the the center of the national worship, but that the prin- 
word# ciple expressed by Christ to the Samaritan woman might 

be an accomplished fact in the history of the favored people (John 
iv, 21-23). His powerful preaching precipitated a crisis, and the 
disciples " were scattered abroad " by the persecution that followed. 
Another of the seven, Philip, exhibited his broad catholicity of 
spirit by preaching to the Samaritans and to the Ethiopian eunuch. 
His baptism of the latter also illustrates the nature and importance 
of the functions of the diaconate. Added to distribution of alms 
for the relief of the poor, the work of preaching the Gospel and the 
administration of baptism are here connected with the work of a 
deacon. 

The dispersion which resulted from the persecution after the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, and the large accessions of believers through 
preaching of the Gospel in other parts of Judea, in Samaria and in 
Prior to the ^ r * a > com P e U e d a new order of supervision. Prior to 
flrat pereecu- this scattering abroad the distinction between a simple 
Uon congregation of believers and a church had not been rec- 

ognised. It was but natural that the new societies should, in their or- 
der and management, be modeled after the parent church. Moreover, 
no proper in Jerusalem and the adjacent districts there seems to have 
church. b een a method of supervision and government somewhat 

similar to that which later obtained in the cathedral churches of 
other great capitals, and in the suburban societies. No sooner does 
news come to the apostles of the acceptance of the Gospel in any 
part than a delegation is sent to make examination, to direct the 
work, and confirm the believers in the truth (Acts vii, 14, seq.; xi,# 
22, seq.). 

This fact assists to answer the question: how far the different 

1 In this view Neander, Bmimgarten, Schaff, Baur, Renan. Lightfoot, and others 
substantially agree. Bohmer supposes that "the seven" had been elders; and 
with him Ritschl agrees: AltkaUi. Kirche, 2te Aufl., as. 353, seq. Lange holds that 
from u the seven " the two orders of deacons and of elders were afterward differ- 
entiated, v. Apwtolische ZeittiVer, Bd. ii, ss. 73, 539, seq. This is also the opinion of 
Dollinger: Tie First Age of the Church, vol. ii, p. 111. 
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societies of Jewish Christians were thenceforth unified in what 
may properly be called "the Church." A careful study of all 
the circumstances attending these visitations will impress us that 
the various societies were, to a large degree, united in Tn^ ^ a 
spirit, life, doctrine, and government. The apostles had uuton « 
an oversight and care of these as well as of the mother church in 
Jerusalem. This is manifest from their sending Barnabas to con- 
firm the disciples at Antioch (Acts xi, 22). True, no definite proof 
is found in the history that this union was legal, formal, or ex- 
pressed through the appointment of officers, or by the adoption of a 
formal constitution; but the conduct of the Apostles during their 
visitations shows that by virtue of their own personal character, 
of the authority derived from Christ in their first call to be the 
leaders of his Church, and of a common spirit that animated all 
believers, there was a unity of the various societies into The church 
a virtual Church. 1 It is remarkable that the historian first organized, 
says (Acts ix, 31): "So the Churchy r\ kiuikrpia^ throughout all 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria, had peace, being edified; and, 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, was multiplied." * 

The second stage in the development of the organization of the 
Church is further marked through the occupancy by james— bis of- 
James of the chief place at Jerusalem. While the floe - 
apostles were absent upon their missionary journeys, proclaiming 
the Gospel of the kingdom, or visiting the new communities that 
had believed, he became their mouthpiece or vicar. His personal 
character, as brother of the Lord, gave to his leadership dignity 
and authority which were generally recognised by the churches of 
Samaria, Judea, Galilee, the Phenician coasts, ancl by the congrega- 
tions of the Dispersion. While he is never in the Scriptures called 
a bishop, and while there is no evidence of his special ordination to 
this office, his functions seem to have been very similar similar to the 
to those of the bishops of the following century; he is, later bishop, 
therefore, sometimes recognised as the first bishop of Jerusalem.* 
At other times, however, he appears as a member of a council with 



1 Compare Rothe: Op. cit, ss. 278, seq. % and Lechler: Op. ciU 89. 86-91. 

2 The preponderance of authority is certainly in favor of if eKK?jjoia rather than 
ai kudjpiat. The New Version adopts the former as the true text. 

8 Rothe: Die Anfange der christlicltvn Kirche, s. 271. Lightfoot: The Christian 
Ministry, in Com. on Phil., p. 197. Cunningham: The Growth of the CJiurch, etc., 
London, 1886, p. 60. "It is possible his position may hare ' adumbrated ' the 
episcopate, or even have done something toward paving the way to it" *• But it it 
more probable that he owed this to his personal character. 1 ' 
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the apostles and presbyters, of commanding influence, but with no 
official character. 1 

§2. Presbyters and Bishops, 
In the apostolic Church are found other officers called indiffer- 
ently 7rpc<7j3t;T€pcw, presbyters, or elders, and knioKonoi, bishops, or 
overseers. This office pertained to local congregations, and was ex- 
Firet pertained ten ^ e< ^ as tne churches multiplied under the preaching 
to local socle- of the apostles, prophets, and evangelists. In distinc- 
t,tJS " tion from the deacons, both " presbyter " and "overseer" 

were terms in common use by the Jewish church, by the heathen 
municipalities, and by the religious clubs, which were numerous 
Presbyters throughout the Roman Empire. While the record is 
j >mm ° n m!d 8 ^ ent > lt * 8 nevertheless probable that peculiar exigen- 
Christian sod- cies of the Church called for the institution of the 
*****- presbyters, as had been the case in the choice of " the 

seven." They first come into prominence on the scattering abroad 
of the disciples, and the withdrawing of the apostles from Jerusalem, 
in consequence of the persecution following the death of Stephen. 
In the absence of apostolic advisers, a body of presbyters is associ- 
ated with James to give direction to the affairs of the Church. 
The manner in which they are mentioned in Acts xi, 30 (tov$ 7rpca- 
flvrepovg) indicates a class of officials well known and established, 
and their connection with the reception of gifts for the poor, in the 
opinion of some, allies their duties with those of the deacons.* 
They come into greater prominence in Acts xv, 2, in association 
with the apostles. These, with the " brethren," constitute the coun- 
cil to which Paul and Barnabas, and the other messengers from the 
society at Antioch, refer the questions respecting circumcision. 
They unite with the apostles and the Church (ovv Sky rxj kKtckijaia) 
in sending delegates to Antioch and other churches, 

A <VMin/*ll 

who should bear the decision of the council (Acts xv, 
22, 23). When Paul visits Jerusalem for the last time, he be- 
takes himself to James, the president, where he finds all the elders 
assembled (Acts xxi, 18, seq.). 

'Neither Acts xii, 11, nor xv, 13-21, furnisl-es positive proof of the presidency of 
James, much less of a distinctively episcopal function. Acts xxi, 18, seq., and Gal. i, 
19 ; ii, 9, point somewhat more clearly to ait official position. Hegesippus, among the 
very earliest of the writers of the pecond century, does not call James a bishop, but 
represents him as sharing with the apostles the government of the Church at Jeru- 
salem. Eusebius: Hist. Eccl, ii. 2.1, 24. r. Lechler: Das apostoiische t*. dasnach- 
apostoiische Ztitalter, 3te Aufl., *«. 83. Ritschl: Op. ciL, as. 417, seq. 

•This is one ground for Ritschl's opinion, already referred to, that from "the 
seven" and their functions both the future di neonate and elderate were differentiated, 
v. Die Entstehung der allJcath. Kirche, s. 358. 
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The presbyters already appear as the representatives and directors 
of the society at Jerusalem. Since their original function was chiefly 
oversight or government, the Jewish Christian congregations found 
in the Jewish synagogue a model which they readily adopted, and 
the Gentile churches found in the hrioKonog of the religious clubs 
an officer very similar in authority and function. It was his 
duty to care for the general order and preside at public delibera- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is manifest from various passages in the Acts, 
as well as from the epistles, that the whole Church participated 
in such deliberations, and sanctioned the decisions. In The entire so- 
the various Jewish communities of the Dispersion, to J^tltedlSutSJ? 
which the apostles first betook themselves in the preach- ationa. 
ing of the Gospel, " there existed a governing body of elders whose 
functions were partly administrative and partly disciplinary. With 
worship and with teaching they appear to have had no direct con- 
cern. For those purposes, so far as they required officers, another 
set of officers existed. In other words, the same community met, 
probably in the 'same place, in two capacities and with a double 
organization. On the Sabbath there was an assembly, A doable func- 
presided over by the a^ttrwdywyo^ or dpx l(TVV ^7 0J 7 (H y tton " 
for the purposes of prayer and the reading of the Scriptures and ex* 
hortation; on two other days of the week there was an assembly, 
presided over by the yepovoidpxW <> r d^xovreg or ngea0VTSQoi f for 
the ordinary purposes of a local court. Each community, whether 
assembling for the one class of purposes or the other, h con|rre 
appears to have been in most cases independent. . . . Ration inde- 
Consequently, when the majority of the members of a D endeilt 
Jewish community were convinced that Jesus was the Christ, there 
was nothing to interrupt the current of their former common life. 
There was no need for secession, for schism, for a change in the or* 
ganization. The old form of worship and the old modes of govern- 
ment could still go on. . . . There is no trace of a break in the con- 
tinuity; and there is consequently a strong presumption, which sub- 
sequent history confirms, that the officers who continued to bear the 
same names in the same community exercised functions closely 
analogous to those which they had exercised before; in The preS byters 
other words, that the elders of the Jewish communities officers of ad- 
which had become Christian were, like the elders of the nl8tra 0D * 
Jewish communities which remained Jewish, officers of administra- 
tion and discipline." ' 

The fact that the Jewish Christians regarded themselves as only 
a sect within the Jewish church cannot be too much emphasized. 
1 Hatch : The Organisation of the Early Christian Churches, pp. 59-61. 
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They only recognised Jesus as the Messias, and were awaiting the 
Jewish Christ- time when all should receive their King, and Christ 
i5 D the a jewteh should return to set up his universal reign. The more 
Church. thorough examination of all the hopes and expectations 

of the Jewish Christian societies, prior to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, leads to the belief that they looked upon their provisions for a 
special service, the care of their own poor, and the maintenance 
of order and regularity in their assemblies as something merely 
temporary, or as a means of influencing the whole chosen people to 
unite themselves with the new kingdom which was soon to be 
established. 1 

The function of this body of Christian presbyters being at first 
like that of the Jewish presbyters in the synagogue, they must 
be regarded as an advisory board, whose decisions were looked 
upon with respect, and whose care for the congregations was 
The early type official. Nor is there evidence that each ruled over a 
republican. separate congregation, or over a section of the same con- 
gregation, without associates. The monarchical type of government 
which appeared at a later date does not accord with the genius of 
Not monarch!- the apostolic age. The elders constitute rather a free 
<*>• deliberative body, which more resembles the meetings of 

the councils in the republics of early Greece. While no evidence 
exists that they or any other class monopolized the right of spiritual 
teaching and edification, they nevertheless so far directed it that it 
might be saved from confusion, and not degenerate into license or 
into the inculcation of false doctrine. Thus, while the apostles and 
evangelists were doing their work for the whole Church, the dea- 
cons and the body of presbyters became the instrument for the 
government of local societies, and for the regulation of its teaching, 
its worship, and its charities. The %OQio\jLa SidaoKaXia? being of 
only transient utility, the more permanent and regular provision was 
necessary. 

Nevertheless, the teaching function is clearly recognised as per- 
taining to this office. Especially after the rapid spread of the Gos- 
pel subsequent to the death of Stephen, when the apostles were no 
longer able to superintend the work in person, nor give direct in- 
struction, the need of special and careful teaching by the elders 
was felt to be of chief importance. Doubtless the customs of the 
synagogues had direct influence in the appointment of the presby- 

x Lechler: Op. cit, s. 93. This author says with regard to the seeming contradic- 
tion of this view in the fact of the fierce opposition of the Jews to the Christians, 
" The sundering of the band binding them to the theocracy was at first regarded as 
only possible, next as desirable, and finally as necessary." as. 93, 94. 
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tens in the Christian societies. Just as there was no distinct line of 
demarkation between the ordinary members of the synagogue court, 
whose chief function was oversight and watchcare, and the learned 
members, wise men and scribes, who, in the time of Christ, had 
come to form a pretty well-defined class, but each did that for 
which his peculiar gifts or training best fitted him, so in Christian 
congregations, chiefly of Jewish origin, there was no sharp distinc- 
tion between the teaching and governing function, but a large lib- 
erty was recognised, only that it be exercised in obedience to that 
wise law of spiritual economy inculcated alike by both the foremost 
apostles: "According as each hath received a gift, ministering 
it among yourselves, as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God." " But to each one is given the manifestation of the Spirit 
to profit withal, . . . but all these worketh the one and the same 
Spirit, dividing to each one severally even as he will " (1 Pet. iv, 
10, aeq.; 1 Cor. xii, 7, seq.). 

In the later Pauline writings, especially in the pastoral epistles 
and Ephesians, church officers and their duties are more fully 
treated than elsewhere in the New Testament. The language of 
the instructions suggests a more advanced stage of church organ- 
ization than is implied in the writings of Peter or in the earlier 
epistles of Paul. The simple associations of the first believers, per- 
vaded by a common spirit, and realizing the truest idea of fellow- 
ship, are, in these later writings, instructed as to the character and 
endowments of their office-bearers and the use of their gifts. The 
elders are here represented as overseers of the Church, and com- 
bine therewith the teaching function; but the distinction between 
a body of so-called " ruling " elders and of " teaching " elders is 
not clearly made; the same persons are represented as acting in this 
double capacity (Eph. iv, 11; 1 Tim. v, 17-19). Nevertheless, 
among the special qualifications for this office, as enumerated by 
Paul, is "aptness to teach" (1 Tim. iii, 2; iv, 13-16; 2 Tim. ii, 
2,24; Tit. i, 9, seq.); and it cannot be doubted that this function 
became increasingly important after the death of the apostles had 
deprived the Church of authoritative living teachers, and when the 
prediction of Paul respecting heretical doctrines had been sadly ful- 
filled (Acts xx, 29, 30). 

The origin of the presbyters in those churches which were com- 
posed chiefly of Gentile converts is not so manifest. It has been 
suggested that it was spontaneous, and at first inde- Presbyters 
pendent of Jewish influence. In the Grreco-Roman in Gentile 
world the two elements peculiar to the Jewish system urcbe8 - 
of synagogical government, namely, a council or committee, and 
22 
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seniority, were widely recognised. "Every municipality of the 
empire was managed by its curia or senate. All associations, 
political or religious, with which the empire abounded had their 
committees of officers. It was, therefore, antecedently probable, 
even apart from Jewish influence, that when the Gentiles who had 
embraced Christianity began to be sufficiently numerous in a city to 
require some kind of organization that organization should take the 
prevailing form; that it should be not wholly, if at all, monarchical, 
nor wholly, though essentially, democratical, but that there should 
be a permanent executive consisting of a plurality of persons. . . . 
So strong was this idea (respect for seniority) that the terms which 
were relative to it were often used as terms of respect without ref- 
erence to age. In the philosophical schools the professor was 
sometimes called 6 npeopvTepo$" l 

It must not, however, be forgotten that, during the missionary 
:activity of Paul and his associates in founding the churches which 
afterward were very largely composed of Gentile converts, the first 
(believers, constituting the germ of these churches, were Jewish 
Christians, to whom the government of the synagogue was entirely 
familiar. When it is further considered how carefully Paul, in his 
'extensive journeys, provides for the spiritual oversight of the 
•churches, for the discipline, and for the general administration of 
their affairs; how he appoints elders in the churches of Pisidia and 
Lycaonia, in Ephesus, Thessalonica, Philippi, Rome, and Colossi; 
how he declares to Titus that the chief reason of his being left in 
Crete was to " set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
'elders in every city " (Tit. i, 5), the conclusion is almost inevitable 
that the Jewish synagogue system must have had a very marked 
influence on the organization of the Gentile churches. 

§ 3. Essential Identity of Bishops and Presbyters. 

The essential identity of presbyters and bishops in the apostolic 
age is a matter of well-nigh absolute historic demonstration. " They 
appear always as a plurality or as a college in one and the same 
congregation, even in smaller cities, as Philippi. The same officers 
of the church of Ephesus are alternately called presby- 
m n ters and bishops. Paul sends greetings to the bishops 
and deacons of Philippi, but omits the presbyters because they were 
included in the first term, as also the plural indicates. In the pas- 
suhatra Kim- toral epistles, when Paul intends to give the qualifica- 
tory- tions for all church officers, he again mentions only two, 
bishops and deacons, but uses the term presbyters afterward for 
1 Hatch : Op. cit , pp. G3, 64. 
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bishops. Peter urges the presbyters to " tend the flock of God, and 
to ' fulfill the office of bishops,' with disinterested devotion and with- 
out lording it over the charge allotted to them. The interchange 
of terms continued in use to the close of the first century, as is evi- 
dent from the epistles of Clement of Rome (about A. D. 95), and still 
lingered toward the close of the second/' l This is substantially 
the opinion of the most thorough students of the apostolic history. 8 

The reason of the use of two terms for persons having the same 
essential functions has given rise to much discussion. Wb7 iwo 
With those who hold to the diversity of the offices the terms? 
use of two terms is but natural and necessary. To those who re- 
gard these offices as identical, in the apostolic age, the reason for 
this double designation seems important to discover. 

Two general suggestions have been made: 1. The term TTpeafivTepog, 
presbyter, has been claimed to be of Jewish derivation, and to have 
been used at first only by Jewish -Christian congrega- 
tions. In communities where a Christian church had 
sprung from the bosom of the local synagogue, and was, therefore, 
chiefly under the control of Jewish tradition and thought, the term 
presbyter, which was the name of the governing body of the syna- 
gogue, would be naturally transferred to officers of similar function 
in the Christian societies. 8 It is likewise true that the term ' bish- 
op,' hriotconos, is used to designate one of like official duty in the 
churches of almost exclusively Gentile origin. Nevertheless, the 
term presbyter was used by these same congregations, and at a 
somewhat later date it was applied to the members of that govern- 
ing body over which the bishop presided. 4 2. A second theory is 

, Schaff: History of tiie Christian Church, New York, 1884, vol. i, p. 493. He 
cites the following: Acts xx, 17 and 28; Phil, i, 1 ; I Tim. iii, 1-13; v, 17-19; 
Tit. i, 6-7 ; 1 Pet v, 1. 2 ; Clem. Bom. : Ad Cor., cc, 42, 44. 

•v. Among others, Neander: Op. cit., pp. 92, 93. Rotlie: Anfange der christlichen 
Kirche, s. 176, etat. Liglufoot: Op. cft,4>p. 95-99. Baur: Hist First Tltree Cen- 
turies. Stanley: Op. cit t chap. x. Hatch: Op. cit, Lects. iii, iv. Dollinger: The 
First Age of the Churcfi, vol. ii, pp. 110, 111. Kraus: Real- Encyclopedia der Christ 
Atterthumer, art. " Bischof." Wcizsackcr: Op. cit, as. 637-641. W. says that they 
were not absolutely identical ; all bishops were presbyters, but not every presbyter 
was a bishop. Lechler : Op. cit., p. 577, seq. " The elders, irpeoftvrepot, are not men- 
tioned because in the eatliest Christian period 'presbyter' and 'bishop* were 
identical." 

1 Weizsacker : Op. cit, s. 628, regards this transference of the leadership and gov- 
ernment by presbyters from the Jewish church to the Christian nt Jerusalem as 
by no means self-evident, '* Keineswegs eine selfverstandlichc Sache;'' but there 
is no doubt but that the Jewish Christian societies going out from Jerusalem, as well 
as the Jews of the Diaspora, had a presbyterial constitution. 8. 629. 

4 Lightfoot: Op. cit., 194. 
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that the bishop of the Christian Church was analogous in office 
and function to that of thg president of the heathen 
fraternities or clubs. One chief duty of this officer was 
to administer the funds of the society, and to be a medium of com- 
munication between the members who might be widely separated. 
Christianity was established just at a time when poverty was wide- 
spread throughout the Roman world, and when government and 
society were in a condition of fearful strain. What the state could 
or would not do for its subjects must be done by themselves through 
association for mutual succor and relief. The fraternities were 
numerous and influential. Their professed objects. were various; 
but into most of them there entered both a charitable and a religious 
element. To administer the funds of these organizations became a 
matter of primary importance, and the officer charged with this duty 
was termed an eplscopos. 1 

The peculiar environment of the first Christian believers compelled 
like provision for the exercise of systematic charities. Most of the 
early disciples were of the poorer class; and many more, upon pro- 
fession of the Christian faith, became outcasts from their families 
and homes. The strict morality of the Christian teaching and the 
severity of discipline compelled the abandonment of trades which 
before had been highly lucrative, and thus a measure of systematic 
aid must be furnished by the fraternity of believers. The widow, 
the orphan, and the stranger journeying in foreign parts must have 
issued to them certificates of membership, or letters of comraen- 
systematic dation,* on whose authority they were admitted to 
charities. the sacred mysteries, and received assistance and en- 

couragement. The importance of this administration cannot be 
overrated, and it was therefore entrusted to those best fitted by in- 
telligence and unquestioned integrity to superintend the work. Ac- 
cording to this view the functions of the early Christian bishop 
were similar to that of the episcopos of the contemporary clubs of 
the heathen world, in having chiefly to care for the funds and to 
administer the charities. 1 

'v. Hatch: Op. cit., Lect. ii. His argument from the epigraphical evidence is 
original and striking, if not entirely convincing. Contra, v. Gore: The Church and 
the Ministry, Second Edition, London, 1882. v. also Hurnack: Artalekten, in his 
translation of Hatch. Heinrici: Erkliirimg der Korinthierbric/e. i, Leipzig, 1879; 
ii, Berlin, 1887. Holtzmann : Die Patoralbricfe, Leipzig. 1880. 

* The custom of commendation by leiters, ewttrroXai ovaraTiKaU is referred to in Acts 
xviii, 27, nnd 2 Cor. iii, 1-5. Tlio same practice, dictated alike by affection and by 
common prudence, also prevailed among the ancient secular fraternities and among 
Hie powerful guilds of the Middle Ages. 

8 Hatch : Op. ciY., Lect. ii. 
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§ 4. General Conclusions. 

While the distinction of offices and functions may be ascertained 
in a most general way, it is manifest that the character and duties of 
these, during the lifetime of the apostles, were not sharply defined. 
The peculiar functions of the deacons are at one time assumed by 
the presbyters, at another by the kmoKomoi. The cir- Duties not 
cumstances determine the behaviour of the different d»rpiy defined, 
officers. In the apostolic church are found germs of every order 
of the ministry, and indications of every form of church gov- 
ernment. From these were to come such forms as the peculiar 
providential environment might most fully develop. At first only 
those who were endowed with special charisms were entrusted with 
the direction and government of the Church. 1 The gift correspond- 
ing to this function was the ^a^ioyta rr^q Kv(tepvrjaeo>s (1 Cor. xii, 28). 

The elders were charged with teaching, the preservation of the 
purity of doctrine, the direction of the assemblies of the societies, 
the oversight of the general secular affairs of the The charl8ini 
churches, the care of souls, the warning and encourage- at first me 
ment of individual members, etc. Nevertheless, Paul * >re P araUon - 
in his letter to the Corinthian church, in which ecclesiastical order 
and the functions of rulers are discussed at length, nowhere repre- 
sents these as pertaining to an office, but recognises in them a class 
of duties which depend upon the possession of special gifts and 
charisms.' With the exception of his latest epistles to the Philip- 
pians, to Titus, and to Timothy, he never mentions deacons, preek 
byters, or bishops. Even when he enumerates the teachers given 
by God to the Church, according to their gradations and peculi- 
arities, the names of deacons, presbyters, and bishops do not occur. 
In so important a church as Corinth there seems to have been no 
bishop,' and it may be reasonably questioned whether in any other 
than the latest epistles can be found any mention of the office in 
connection with the Gentile church. 4 In all of his earlier writings he 
speaks of gifts and not of offices. From the apostles to the hum- 
blest ministers the ruling thought is that of spiritual endowments, 
and not of official functions/ So manifest is this in the early apos- 

1 Baur: Chrisienthum, a. 241 : Ritschl : Op. cit. s. 362. 

•Lightfoot: Op. cit, p. 195. 

•Weizsacker: Op. cit. a. 638. Bunsen: Ignatius u. seine Zeii, b. 103. Lightfoot: 
Op. cit, p. 205. 

* Lightfoot : Op. cit, p. 1 98. 

6 Doilinger: The First Age of the Church, vol. ii t pp. 104, 105. Ritschl: Op. cit, 
a, 347. Heinrici: Kirchengemeinde Korinihs u. die religiosen Genossenschaften dcr 
Grieciien in the Zeilsdtrift fur wissenschafU. Iheoiogie, 1876, a. 478. 
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tolic Church that the function of teaching was not confined to the 
presbyters or bishops, but extended to the laity as well, and in cases 
of extreme necessity the latter could administer baptism and cele- 
brate the eucharist. 1 Even in the writings of John the bishop is 
still a minister of the society and not a church official, and there is 
no evidence of a distinct ordination or confirmation to a distinctively 
episcopal office. 

Aside from the statements found in the New Testament, the first 
epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians is about the only 
contemporary authority.* In this letter the distinction between 
No distinction bishops and presbyters is no more clear than in the 
Id clement. canonical Scriptures, and these offices and their duties 
are generally noticed as synonymous.* No priestly authority or 
function is delegated to them. They are in the strictest sense min- 
isters and stewards appointed to teach, to preach, and care for 
the discipline and charities of the local churches. No irresponsible 
or sovereign authority is attached to their office, but the body of 
believers is the real depositary of power. 4 

Nor is there a trace of the subordination of one bishop to another, 
any more than in the apostolic college a primacy, aside from personal 
character and influence, is found. While in the pastoral epistles 
(v. 1 Tim. v, 17, 19, 20) there seems to be a slight tendency to 
centralization, and the idea of a special office is somewhat more 
clearly developed, it may, nevertheless, be regarded as historically 
certain that prior to the destruction of Jerusalem the officers of the 
Church and their functions were not fully differentiated, but, on the 
contrary, a great diversity of practice and a plastic condition of 
church government were prevalent throughout the empire. 

1 Hatch: Op. cit, pp. 117-119. "In regard to baptism there is no positive evi- 
dence, but there is the argument a fortiori which arises from the fact that even in 
later times . . . baptism by an ordinary member of the church was held to be 
valid," etc. 

* The chronology of the Aitarf is not so satisfactorily determined as to make it 
a strictly original authority for the history of the apostolic church. 

»* cc". 42-44. 

4 Bannerman : The Scripture Doctrine of the Church, Part vi, chap, iv, seems too 
strongly to insist on a settled and fixed ecclesiastical system in the Corinthian church 
during the second period of apostolic Church history. Stich condition of this church 
iu a distinctively presbyterial form of government is demonstrable neither from the 
Pauline epistles nor from the letter of Clement of Roma. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE POST.APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTION PROM THE DESTRUCTION OP 
JERUSALEM TO IREN^fiUS. 

| 1. Influence of the Death of the Apostles and of the Destruction of Jenisalem. 

Such seems to have been the condition of the Church and of 
churoh government for the first forty years after the Importanoe ^ 
Ascansion. The death of the apostles, and especially the the dwtruouoa 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, were most moment- °i Jerua » tem « 
ous events in the history of Christianity. 1 They were soaroely lew 
transforming to the Christian than to the Jewish church. If the 
Jewish polity was thoroughly destroyed and the hope of a temporal 
supremacy perished, the separation of Jewish-Christian from Gen- 
tile-Christian churches, which had before been so prominent, largely 
disappeared. 

During their lifetime the apostles had been the jealous guard- 
ians of the purity of Christian doctrine and the defenders of Chris- 
tian discipline. There had been a general acquiescence in this 
apostolic authority, and the extraordinary spiritual enlightenment 
conferred upon the body of believers had measurably saved them 
from the destructive influence of the heresies which afterward 
threatened not only the unity but the success of the Church. The 
destruction of the sacred city hastened the consummation of what 
had been felt by all parties to be a pressing need; namely, the union 
of the individual societies into a firm, compact organization in the 
Christian Church. This event emancipated the disci- scattered the 
pies from the burdens of the Jewish ceremonial ; it re- »p°sties. 
vealed Christianity to the pagan world as an independent religion; 
it completely fused the hitherto inharmonious Jewish - Christian 
and Gentile-Christian elements;" it scattered believers still mora 
widely throughout the Roman world. 

But when the original preachers and defenders of Christ's gospel 
had been removed, the heresies which were lying latent, Emancipated 
or had been checked in their first beginnings by the the enures 
watchful administration of the apostles, soon began to prejudices. 

1 For a striking: popular statement of the effects and the probabilities see 
Hibbtrt Lectures, Boston, 1880, III Conference. 
1 Rot he: Op. ciL, ss. 340-343; Ewald: vii, 26. 
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assert themselves more vigorously, and to draw away multitudes from 
the Church. The lack of apostolic guidance was now felt to be a 
most serious privation. The absence of an authoritative interpre- 
tation left each teacher free to attach to the Scriptures, and espe- 
cially to the instructions of the apostles, the meaning which best 
accorded with his own peculiar dogmas. The instinct of self- 
preservation compelled a readjustment of ecclesiastical supervision 
and government. From the closing years of the first century 
new principles are recognised, and influences before hardly no- 
ticeable become prominent. While during the lifetime of the 
apostles there had been a ministry of Christ's own institution, in 
the second century the distinction between clergy and laity is 
more manifest; the priestly function, which before had pertained 
to the entire body of believers, becomes circumscribed; 1 the duties 
of the deacons and presbyters are more clearly defined; the exist- 
ence and prerogatives of the bishops as a distinct order become more 
com lied a & enera My recognised. Admission to a sacred order is 
more compact now gained by the solemn rite of consecration or ordi- 
organization. na fj on# There are now found in the Church ordines 
majores and ordines minores, each having a more clearly defined 
function. 

Thus in the brief interval between the death of the apostles and 
the middle of the second century the idea of the Church had under- 
gone important transformations, and the orders and duties of its 
officers had become subjects of clearer definition. The believers on 
Christ passed from the condition of individual congregations to 
that of an organized Church. 

§ 2. The Igruitian Episcopacy and its Effects. 

Ignatius is the earliest writer who develops this new notion of 
Functions of church order and discipline. He defends the essential 
the bishop. unity of the Church, to maintain which obedience to 
the doctrines and authority of the bishops is necessary. Look to 
the bishop that God may also look on thee.* Plainly we should 

1 The idea of the universal priesthood of believers did not wholly disappear. In- 
deed, it is rigorously asserted by Ircnaeus {Adv. Z/i«\, iv, 8 t § 3). The Montuui»is 
wore most srrenuoua in their advocacy of this doctrine, and Tertullian {De Exhort 
Cast., c. 7; De Rapt., 17) affirms that it is the authority of the Church alone that 
has created the extinction between laity and clergy. Kven the high-church Cyprian 
u«es expressions which suggest tlint the body of believers is the true source of 
ecclesiastical authority (ep. 41, 8). The mode of ihe election of Athanasius, Am- 
brose. Augustine, and others in the fourth century illustrates the power of the laity. 

* Ad Polyc, cc. 5/6. 
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regard the bishop as we regard the Lord himself. 1 Be subject to 
the bishop and to one another, as Christ to the Father, in order 
that there may be unity according to God among you. 2 Without 
the bishop let no one attempt any thing in the Church. Let 
that sacrament be accounted valid which is under the direction 
of the bishop or one whom he has appointed. Without the bishop 
it is not permitted either to baptize or to celebrate the agape.* 
Where the bishop is, there is the congregation, as where Christ is, 
there is the catholic Church. 4 This strong characterization of the 
episcopacy is in most direct contrast with the spirit of the New 
Testament teaching. Yet it is likewise to be observed that the 
episcopacy of Ignatius is strictly congregational. The bishop has 
no authority outside of and beyond his individual congregation, in 
which alone he is the vicar of Christ, as well as an equal to every 
other bishop of every other congregation : no trace of subordination 
or primacy appears in these epistles. 

Nevertheless, Ignatius distinguishes the bishops from the presby- 
ters, inasmuch as the former are the successors of Christ, Distinction in 
while the latter, on the contrary, are the vicars of the ori #n. 
apostles.* The institution of the bishops is, according to his view, not 
the work of the apostles, but a commission, kvroMi, or grace, x&W* 
of God, while the presbyters owe their origin to the decree or sanc- 
tion, vopos, of Jesus Christ. 6 Inasmuch as the episcopacy connects 
the individual churches with the Church universal, at whose head 
Christ stands, it thereby becomes the organ of church unity.* In 
nearly all these letters of Ignatius the threatening dangers to the 
Church from the current heresies are revealed. They contain warn- 
ings, exhortations to concord, and to a close affiliation with the bish- 
ops, the presbyters, and the deacons, since thus alone can the unity 
of the Church be best maintained." Yet Ignatius plainly teaches 
that while the congregation should undertake nothing without the 
bishop, no more should the bishop without the will of God. The 
ordinances of the bishop are valid only so far as they are accordant 
with the divine will. 9 Nevertheless, from the very nature and 

1 ad Ephes., c. 6. ■ ad Magna., c. 13. * ad Smyrn., c. 8. 

4 Ep. ad Pkilad., c. 3, 7; Smyrn., c. 8, 9, tiaL v. also Baur: Da* Christenthum, 
etc., 2te Aung., Tubingen, I860, aa. 277-279. 

* ad Smyrn., c. 8 ; ad EpJies., c 2 : ad Polyc, c. 6. • ad Magnet., c. 2. 

1 ad Philad., c. 3 ; ad Smym., c. 8. • ad Smyrn,, c. 8. 

•Compare especially ad Smyrn., c. 8, nnd Rotlic: Op. eit, a. 445; Uhlhorn: 
Debar die Ignatianischen Briefe, in Ilgens Zeitochiift, Bd. 21, a. 282. Ritschi: Entste- 
hung der aUkat/toluchen Kirehe, Bonn, 1857, a. 455; and best of all, Lightfoot: The 
Apostolic Fathers: Part ii, St Ignatius and St. Polycarp. 
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dignity of the episcopate, it, before all other offices, lays claim to 
obedience on the part of the societies. 1 

| 3. The Clementine Homilies. 
As we pass from the Ignatian epistles to the pseudo-Clementine 
The monarch!- Homilies, which were probably written from fifteen to 
cai episcopacy, twenty years later, there is a yet stronger claim for the 
dignity and authority of the bishop's office. • The episcopacy of 
these writings is of the high monarchical type. The bishop has 
power to bind and loose. He stands in the place of Christ;* the 
presbyters and deacons are subordinate to him. 
Bishops th Here, too, the episcopate is represented as the suc- 
suooeftsore of cession to the apostolate, and the bishops are the 
the apostles. guardians and depositaries of the apostolic doctrine. 
As usual in Ebionitic writings,* James is the bishop of bishops, 

1 The importance of the testimony of Ignatius is manifest from the protracted con- 
troversy respecting the genuineness and integrity of his writings. Scarcely less 
earnest than that over the genuineness and authority of the Gospel by John, tlio 
Ignatian question still remains au open one. An important literature 1ms resulted 
from these scholarly researches. There are three versions of the writings of Igna- 
tius, namely: 1. The longer Greek recension, consisting of seven epistles and eight 
additional ones. 2. The shorter Greek recension, referred to by Ensebius, consisting 
of seven epistles. 3. The Syriac version, discovered iu a monastic library iu the 
Libyan desert in 1839-1843, containing but three of the seveu epistles of the shorter 
Greek recension, and these iu very abbreviated form. Of the first it may be said 
that the added eight epistles are now regarded as forgeries. Respecting the second 
and third the scholars are divided. The Tubingen school reject the entire Ignatian 
literature as spurious ; another class accept only what is common to the shorter 
Greek and to the Syriac recensions ; while the tendency to-day is to hold to the 
genuineness of the shorter Greek recension and to regard the Syriac version as es- 
sentially an extract from the older Greek. The roost satisfactory examinations and 
defence of the shorter Greek recension are Zahn : Ignatius von Antiochien, Gotha, 
1813 ; also his Ignalii et Polycarpi Epistula MartyHa Fragmcnta, in the Patrum 
Aposiolicorum Opera. Fasciculus ii, Lipsiae, 1876; Ulilhorn: Article "Ignatius," in 
2d ed. of Herzog's Real - EncykL ; and Lightfoot: The Apostolic Fatiters: Part 
ii. St. Ignatius and St Polycarp, London, 1885. Lightfoot formerly accepted the 
Syriac version, but in this later work regards the shorter Greek version as defen- 
sible. The importance of tins controversy appears from the different grounds of 
the bishop's authority in the two later recension*. In the Syriac version his 
exercise of leadership and discipline is derived solely from his personal worthiness; 
according to the shorter Greek recension, by virtue of his office alone the bishop 
has the power to exercise priestly leaching and mting functions. In the Greek 
recension the will of the bishop has unconditional validity, while in the Syriac his 
will must harmonize with the divine will in order to claim obedience. 

* Ep. ad Jacob., c 14, horn, iii, 62. 

•This expression is here used, notwithstanding tho opposing views of able critics. 
Like much of the early Patristic literature, the Clementines liave given rise to much 
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6 ImtHtvnos t£>v hrtoic&rrw, 1 to whom even Peter is subordinate, 
and Jerusalem is the capital of Christendom. In the pseudo- 
Clementines is first met the expression, " the chair or seat of the 
bishop," icadidpa rov kmoK&rrov, which denotes the high dignity 
of the bishop and his relation to the presbyters, so changed from 
the New Testament idea. To the bishop specially belongs the 
promulgation of doctrine, while to the presbyters is assigned the 
preaching of ethical truths.* The duty of Church discipline is so 
divided that the bishop and the presbyters exercise judicial func- 
tions, while the deacons are charged with the duty of careful 
scrutiny of the conduct of the members. The bishop Arbiter of doc- 
exercises rule over the society and is arbiter of doc- trin «- 
trine, while the presbyters are his assistants in the maintenance 
of moral conduct. The care for the poor is shared by the bishop 
and the deacons. In the opinion of the writer, the purpose of the 
institution of the episcopate was the restoration of the unity of the 
Church, and the reconciliation of the conflicting parties. This recon- 
ciliation was to b3 effected by the triumph of the Ebionite party, 
whose peculiar views of the episcopacy became at last predominant 
in the Christian Church.* The conception of the episcopacy com- 
mon to the Ignatian epistles and pseudo-Clementines is that the 
bishop is the vicar of God and Christ. The same substantial unity 
existing between God and Christ is the relation which exists 
between the bishop and Christ; for as Christ is the hypostatic will 
of God, so should the bishop be the hypostatic will of Christ. 4 

§ 4. The Shepherd of Henna* awl Polyearp. 

The Shepherd of Hermas and the epistle of Polyearp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, belong to a date intermediate between that of the Ignatian 
epistles and the pseudo-Clementines. These are important as illus- 
trations of the principle that not only the episcopate but the entire 
polity of the Christian Church was a development out DlaUnctlon ^ 
of the peculiar needs of the times. In the " Shepherd " tween lay and 
mention is made of apostles, bishops, doctors, and dea- clerIcal - 
cons. While the term doctors is somewhat obscure in import, the 

varied controversy and the results hare not proved entirely satisfactory to any 
parties. The candid statement of one of the most scholarly of these investigators, 
nfter a criticism of the different opinions, seems entirely truthful. " Undoubtedly 
the questions ot the Clementines need even yet a further discussion." v. Ulhorn . 
Article " Clementinen," in Herzog's Real-Encyklopudie, Bd. iii, s. 286. 

1 Ep. ad Jacob., suprascriptto. * Ep. ad Jacob., Horn, iii, 66. 

8 v. especially Baur: Ursprung der Episcopate, Tubingen, 1838, ss. 122, 148, et al 

* v. Baur: Das Ckristenthtm, etc., 8. 283. 
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bishops are no longer identical with the presbyters, and the lay 
function is distinct from the clerical. 1 

Polycarp'gf letter falls in just that period when a number of Phil- 
ippian churches had preserved their autonomy, and hence the devel- 
opment of the monarchical episcopacy was yet incomplete. There 
are evidences of a vigorous, organization, and the officers of the 
Church are recognised as clothed with authority to exercise their 
functions; for he strongly exhorts the believers to be obedient to 
the presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ, cjg deti kcu XpiffTGi. 1 

From the manner in which the term presbyter is here used, it has 
been argued that Polycarp recognised the identity of bishops and 
presbyters.' By some this passage has been construed to teach "the 
supreme oversight of the pFesbyters in all matters of administra- 
tion," * while others have from it inferred the absence of bishops 
from the Philippian church. 6 Whatever may have been the facts, 
it seems certain that in the teaching respecting the exalted position 
which is assigned to the bishop there is not yet found the concep- 
tion of a church office in that specific sense which later obtained. 
When, therefore, in the Ignatian epistles the expression is met, 
" wnere t^e bishop is found there is the congregation, 
church yet even as where Christ is there is the catholic Church," 
existing. there is manifestly wanting to the idea of the catholic 

Church an element which was supplied in the next century, namely, 
that of unified doctrine. In the absence of this factor there could 
properly be no officer of the catholic Church, and in the writings of 
The bishop the tne fi rat na ^ °f tne second century the bishop bears only 
unifying power, the character of a ruler of the congregation. Never- 
theless, by the extension of this office over all congregations, the 
episcopate becomes the instrument of the unification of the Church. 

This was to be effected both by correspondence between the soci- 
eties, aud by conferences or synods of the bishops themselves. The 
first was only in imitation of the custom of the apostles, and was a 
most natural means of fostering the spirit of unity and of conserv- 
ing a common doctrine. The catholicity of the Church was further 

promoted by giving certificates of Church membership 
Church letters. r i ?• - * ^ u 

or commendation, ypafifiara Tervnctfieva, to those who 

wore travelling into foreign parts, by means of which the bearer 

was admitted to the sacraments and privileges in other societies. 

They were also proofs, ypdpfiara icoivwvucd, of the agreement and 

fellowship of the bishop who gave, with him who received them. 

1 Pastor; Vi<*. iii, 5, 6. * Epist. ad P7u7., c. 5. 

8 v. especially Ritschl: Op. tit., s. 402; Hase: Kiichewjeschtchtc, a. 42. 

4 Hatch: Op. eiL, p. 67. * Bunsen: Ignatius, b. 109. 
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Added to all this was the custom of each society to inform every 
other of all important affairs of its communion, and of each bishop 
to publish to every other bishop the fact of his election and conse- 
cration, that he might in turn receive the assurance of their approval 
and cooperation. 

It has already been seen that the apostolic Church recognised no 
priestly function or authority on the part of its minis- NoDriegtreooir . 
ters of any kind or grade. The New Testament teach- msed by the 
ing that the whole body of believers are priests unto a P° stles - 
God, and that one alone, Christ, is the Highpriest, making offering 
of himself for the sins of the world, is clear and unquestioned 
(1 Tim. ii, 5; Heb. iii, 1; v, 10; ix, 11, et aL). This continued until 
after the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem. That epoch- 
making event marks the introduction into the Christian Church of 
two new ideas which were familiar alike to Judaism and to the 
Gentile-Christian churches; namely, the idea of an offering or sacri- 
fice, and the idea of a priesthood. These correlative notions were " 
not foreign to the Gentile-Christian congregations. They had been 
converted from a religious system which was thoroughly acquainted 
with the thought and practice of sacrifice, and of a priesthood 
whose functions included the care of the offerings. The smoking 
or garlanded altar, the procession leading the victims, Rfce f g^,.. 
and the officiating priests, were most familiar sights in dotaiism. 
every province of the Roman Empire. True, this priestly function 
in the Church was not that strong and complete sacerdotalism 
which was victorious in the following century; but the references 
to the priestly office of the bishop are now more frequent. While 
not exclusive or absolute, it is evident that even the partial and 
limited recognition of the priestly office of the bishop may be 
regarded as among the most important facts in the history of 
Church government and worship in the second century. The effect 
was to limit the spiritual authority of the presbyter. While he 
might baptize, yet the complete endowment of faith rested with 
the bishop; the bringing of the eucharistic offering was only by epis- 
copal sanction; the institution of the clergy by ordination, and the 
confirmation of the baptized, were the exclusive prerogatives of the 
bishops. They were entrusted with the oversight of the 
clergy; they were the shepherds of the flock, who were 
to teach the ignorant, lift up the fallen, and punish the incorrigible. 

The presbyters were the governing body or council; teaching was 
at first not their necessary or even usual function. The Clementine 
writings make a distinction between doctrine and morals — the bishop 
teaching the former, the presbyters enforcing the latter. The 
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archaic document, Aidaxij rwv d&dena 'ATroordXwv, " The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles," which seems to be firmly placed in the first, 
or early part of the second century (95-130), speaks of a more simple 
condition of things. Yet the representations of the functions of 
Church officers are not in contradiction with those already de~ 
scribed. The apostles and prophets are only itinerant 
44 The Teach- preachers who are to tarry but a day or two in a place, 
in *' to receive sustenance, but not money, except for gen- 

eral charities. The genuineness of the apostle's teaching function is 
to be judged by his conformity to his own doctrines. 1 The Church is 
instructed to appoint for itself ■ bishops and deacons worthy of the 
Lord, men meek and not avaricious, and sincere (dXrjOei^) and tried. 
Such are worthy of honour for their works' sake. 

5 5. The Form of Government. 

The ecclesiastical government which generally prevailed by the 
a oonRreipi- m *ddle °^ tne second century was that of the indepen- 
tionai epiaco- dent congregation, governed by a college of presbyters, 
vecjm whose president was the bishop, and whose servants or 

ministers were the deacons. Each congregation had, therefore, its 
separate bishop, its own governing body, its ministering servants, 
and its private members. At each gathering every element of this 
congregation was theoretically present, 8 and the w r hole body were the 
depositary of power and authoritative government. The presence 
of a bishop in each congregation explains how at first the teaching 
power of the presbyter was limited, and the celebration of the sacra- 
ments of baptism and of the eucharist was practically confined to the 
bishops, although the presbyter had from the first the right to bap- 
tize, and probably, also, the authority to celebrate the eucharist. 4 

The change of opinion respecting the endowments required in an 
office-bearer is important to mention. As before said, in the apos- 

1 v. Chap, xi, " But not every one who speaketh in the spirit is a prophet, but only 
if he have the ways of the Lord. . . . And every prophet who toacheUi the truth, if 
he do not that which he teacheth, is a false prophet." 

* v. Chap. xv. The expression x et P vrov ^ <7aT€ °^ v rawroff ifrwMGdirwr, etc., is vari- 
ously translated. If this writing is earlier than the middle of the second century, the 
terra ^et/wrwfu, in agreement with its general meaning in the New Testament, in 
Josephus, and in the Ignatian epistles, should he translated " appoint." But if it is 
believed to belong to the third century, the word would iintunilly follow the changed 
meaning in the "Apostolic Canons "and in the '• Apostolic Constitutions," and be 
translated "ordain by laying on of hands." 

3 v. Hatch: Op. cit, p. 79. 

4 This certainly is the view maintained a little later by Tertullian in the Mouta- 
nistic controversy. 
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tolic Church men held office and performed duties by virtue of 
certain spiritual gifts, or charisms. The body of believers hon- 
oured and obeyed them because of these gifts, which were believed 
to be bestowed by the Spirit for definite purposes. About the 
middle of the third century, however, the office is no longer tenable 
by virtue of these charisms alone, but rather the charism ^ 
is a natural consequence of the induction into office, rwuit <* the 
Ordination comes not in consequence of the spiritual offloe * 
gift, but the gift is imparted in the act of ordination. This radical 
change in the conception of ordination was a consequence of the 
prevalent idea of a priesthood. 1 The clergy has assumed the pre- 
rogative of mediation between God and man, and has become the 
channel of salvation through the dispensation of the sacraments/ 

Another important change noticed near the close of the second or 
the beginning of the third century is in the method of The choice of 
the election of bishops. Previously the bishop had been bishops, 
chosen by the people and approved by the presbyters; * now the 
neighbouring bishops, in connection with the presbytery, nominated 
the candidate and the people gave their assent; but even this degen- 
erated into a mere right of protest against those who were regarded 
as improper candidates. 4 A like change is observed in the method 
of ordination. In the first century this was performed by the apos- 
tles or their representatives, associated with the presbyters of the 
congregation over which the bishop was to preside; but in the sec- 
ond century the episcopate, as the depositary of spiritual gifts, was 
summoned to the consecration of the individual bishops. The ear- 
lier participation of the presbyters in this ordination was gradually 
lost in all the churches except the Alexandrian. 

The diocesan episcopate was certainly a matter of development. 
The question of its origin has been much debated. It The episcopacy 
can with confidence be said that no other than a congre- a development. 
gational episcopacy is met before the middle of the second century. 
A society embracing but a single city is the realm of the authority 
of the early bishop, and he was so thoroughly identified with this 
single congregation that his removal to another could be allowed 
only in rare and exceptional cases. 

TV> the question, What was the relation of the bishops and their 

1 Ritscbl: Op. tit., s. 394, et al. 

* Gieseler: Kirchengcschichte, 4te Anfl., Bd. i, as. 228-233. Hagenbach: Dogmen- 
gackkhte, ote Aufl., s. 157. 

* Kven Cyprian recognises this right " PIcta ipsa max imam habet potestam vel 
clngcndi dignos sacerdote^ vel indignos recusandi."— Kp. 08. v. Rheinwald: Die 
(irddichc Archaeology 8. 31. 4 Ep. 67, cc, 4, 5. 
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congregations or dioceses to each other? it may be answered: In 
Relation of t ^ le secon( ^ century these possessed and maintained a gen- 
bisnops to each eral autonomy or independence. But this could not be 
other. absolute. This has already been noticed in the case of 

nomination and ordination. The severe pressure of foes from with- 
out, and the threats of heretical teachers from within, compelled 
a closer union of the various congregations for mutual protection 
against both these dangers. This resulted in a kind of synodical 
or confederated authority, by which the purity of doctrine and life 
might be guarded and the heretical and incorrigible be exscinded. 
While the essential autonomy of the congregations had not been 
infringed, the synodical authority was justified on the ground of 
Bisbop of defence against a common danger. In this college the 
Rome. Bishop of Rome had already, in the second century, 

assumed special prominence, so that it became a recognised prin- 
ciple that the individual bishops should be in harmony with the 
Bishop of Rome on all questions of doctrine and discipline. At 
the close of the century, Victor " was the first who advanced those 
claims to universal dominion which his successors in later ages have 
always consistently and often successfully maintained." * 

The changes which the presbyterate underwent during the first 
century are most interesting and important to notice, 
presnyteriai The gradual increase in the prerogatives of the bishops 
* K)wer ' necessarily diminished the authority and dignity of the 

presbyterial body. Its former significance had been lost. More- 
over, the deacons had claimed many privileges which before had 
belonged to the presbyters. Not until near the beginning of the 
third century were their prerogatives regained, when the deacons 
were placed in strict subordination to the presbyters. The distinc- 
tion which was afterward so prominent is already beginning to as- 
sert itself. While presbyters, as well as bishops, administer the 
ordinances of baptism and the Lord's Supper, they do it by a differ- 
ent authority. The bishop acts upon an original and independent 
authority; the presbyter upon authority derived from the sanction 
or permission of the bishop. So with preaching, reconciliation of 
penitents, confirmation of neophytes, consecration of churches, etc. 
The right to ordain seems to have been very rarely, if ever, con- 
ceded to the presbyters in the second century.* 

1 Lightfoot: Op. cit, p. 224. 

* Binsrham : Antiquities of the Christian ChwcJi. bk. ii, chap. iii. The exceptions 
urged by others in the practice of the Alexandrian Church are understood by Bing- 
ham to re r er to election, and not to ordination. This view, however, has been gravely 
questioned, and is by some regarded untenable. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHURCH CONSTITUTION FROM IRENiEUS TO THK ACCESSION OF 

CONSTANTINE. 

§ 1. The Theory of Irencsus. 

The circumstances of the Church toward the close of the second 

century were peculiar. Fearful persecutions had visited some of the 

provinces, and Rome of the most prominent leaders had sealed their 

faith by a martyr's death. Its internal state was no more assuring. 

The prediction of Paul that after his departure " shall ^ „ 

. r r . Peculiar condi- 

gnevous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the tions of the 
'flock " (Acts xx, 29), had been fulfilled, and his exhorta- Church " 
tion to Timothy " to shun profane and vain babblings, for they will 
increase unto more ungodliness " (2 Tim. ii, 16), had already been 
shown to be urgently needed. Teachers had arisen who, by wrench- 
ing the Scriptures from their natural and appropriate meaning, had 
constructed systems no less fantastic and paradoxical than they were 
disturbing to Christian faith and corrupting to Christian morals. 
The system of allegorical interpretation which, through the school of 
Philo, was powerful at Alexandria, had become wide- Tbe Gnostic 
spread through the influence of the Gnostic teachers, threats. 
Whether this phenomenal manifestation is best accounted for from 
the syncretism of Jewish and Christian thought with Greek specu- 
lation, 1 or whether, like the orthodox societies themselves, the 
Gnostics, by consulting the Greek mysteries, sought a practical 
end,* the danger which they brought to the very life of Christianity 
was real and fearful. While each party recognised the fact that 
Christianity had originated with Christ and was promulgated by 
his apostles, and also that they had left certain authoritative teach- 
ings which must be heeded, nevertheless each laid claim to personal 
freedom in the interpretation of this teaching, and was 
ready to attach to the words of Christ and of his apos- <HM * 

ties the meaning which was most accordant with its own opinions. 
Thus was the Church of Christ no longer an organism, such as 
had been so vividly portrayed by Paul (1 Cor. xii, 12-27; Eph. 

1 1>. Joel: Blicke in die ReliqiansgcscMcht^ Excursus Il % Die Gnosis, Breslau, 1880. 
* v. Weingarten: in Von Sybel's HistoricJie Zeitschrift, Bd. xlv, 1881. 
23 
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iv, 25), knit together by faith in one common doctrine and com- 
pacted by a common life, but the teaching of Gnosticism plainly 
resolved Christian doctrine into a confused conglomeration of 
human opinions, and Church government and ordinances into mat- 
ters of individual caprice. Hegesippus vividly pictures the condi- 
Teatimony of tion of things. From these '(the various Gnostic sects) 
Hesesippus. sprang the false Christs and false prophets and false 
apostles who divided the unity of the Church b\ r the introduction 
of corrupt doctrines against God and against his Christ. 1 

Irenaeus, also, is powerful in his portraitures, and unsparing in 
irenaeus'stesti- n ' 8 denunciation of false teachers. His apprehension 
mony. f or the safety of the Church is conspicuous throughout 

his entire treatise. 8 All the energies of his vigorous nature seem 
enlisted in this effort to throttle the foes who were threatening the 
life of the Church, and to settle its doctrine upon firm foundations. 

What, then, is the principle which Irenaeus recognised and raain- 
The principle Gained in the controversy with the Gnostic sects ? and 
of irenaeus. what influence did this exert upon the constitution of 
the Church ? The answer to the first is easily found in the writings 
of Irenaeus himself, and is so often reiterated that we cannot be in 
doubt respecting it. In the midst of the conflict of opinions aris- 
ing from the freedom of individual interpretation of the Script- 
ures, he maintained that the supreme and only standard of Christ- 
ian teaching was that which was given by the apostles to the 
churches in their day. This teaching of the different apostles was 
essentially harmonious, and was authoritative throughout the Christ- 
ian world during their lifetime. "We have learned from none 

. others the plan of our salvation than from those through 
Harmony of l i • i i S * 

apostolic teach- whom the Gospel has come down to us, which they did 

ing ' at one time proclaim in public, and, at a later period, 

by the will of God, handed down to us in the Scriptures, to be * the 

ground and pillar of our faith' (1 Tim. iii, 15). . . . For, after 

our Lord rose from the dead, they (the apostles) were invested with 

power from on high, when the Holy Spirit came down, were filled 

from above and had perfect knowledge; they departed to the ends of 

the earth preaching the glad tidings of good things from God to us, 

and proclaiming the peace of heaven to men, who indeed do all equally 

and individually possess the Gospel of God. 3 It is within the 

power of all, therefore, in every church, who may wish to see the 

truth, to contemplate clearly the tradition of the apostles mani- 

1 EnsebiuK : Hist. Eceles., iv t 22. 

*Adrersus Tforeses: Last edition by Harvey, Cambridge, 1857, 2 vols. 

* Adversu* ILtreses, iii. 1,1. 
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fested throughout the whole world." ! But to whom did the apostles 
commit this only and authoritative doctrine, and by what means has 
it been handed down to Irenoeus's time uncontaminated by error 
and in all its integrity, so that himself and his adversaries alike can 
rest in it as the word of Christ ? To the bishops of the churches 
which were founded by the apostles; and by them it has The bishop* 
been handed down in an unbroken line of succession to Jf«of apo^ue 
his day. He then appeals to Rome, the best known and teaching, 
most influential Church of the time, whose episcopal succession he 
traces with greatest care. He also mentions the well known church 
of Smyrna, which had had a succession of most illustrious men 
whose teachings had been heard by those with whom a regular buo- 
Irenaeus and many of his contemporaries had conversed.' <*ssi°d. 

This teaching is, then, the one unchanging rule of faith, regvla 
fideiy preserved by an infallible tradition, through an unbroken 
succession of bishops from the apostles. Irenseus maintains that 
the episcopacy is the true depositary of the apostolic tradition, 
and that this tradition is the sure ground of doctrinal unity and 
authoritative teaching in the Catholic Church. 8 Hence we find that 
attempts were now made to construct lists of bishops in compilation of 
the various churches, especially in Rome, in order to es- ll8te - 
tablish this continuity. 4 To confirm this historic argument was 
added the statement that to guard the bishops against error they 
were endowed with a special gift. " Wherefore it is incumbent to 
obey the presbyters in the Church, . . . who, together with the succes- 
sion of the episcopate, have received the certain gift of truth, char- 
isma veritati8, according to the good pleasure of the Father."* 
" Where, therefore, the gifts, charismata, of the Lord have been 
placed, there it behooves us to learn the truth, from those who possess 
the succession of the Church which is from the apostles," etc. 6 Such, 
then, is the principle which he defended. With him both Hegesip- 

1 Id., iii, 3, 1. * Id., iii, 3, 3, 4; iii. 4, 1 : Hi, 5, 1, et al 

»Id.,iv, 26, 1, 2; v, 20, 2. 

4 These catalogues are divided into two general classes, characterized in a broad 
and general way as the Greek and the Latin. The first includes the lists which are 
found in the second century, largely ihoso of Hegesippus and Irenneus; and in the 
fourth and following centuries, those of Kusebius and his successors. Tho second 
class embraces the lists of Augustine, Optatus of Milcve, of the Caiabgus Liberianus, 
Catalogus Filicianus, the Liber Pontificalis, and the various early Martyrologits. 
These catalogues are not in agreement respecting the succession of the early 
Roman bishops, about which there is great uncertainty. Nor are the modern critics 
of these catalogues, as Duchene, Haruack, Waitz, Lipsius, and others, any more in 
accord on this very difficult problem. 

»Id.,iv, 26, 2. «Id.,iv,26, 5. 
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pus and Tertullian are in substantial agreement. 1 The manifest 
others in effect of such a theory upon the constitution and go vero- 
sjrreemeQt. ment of the Church was to magnify the relative import- 
ance and authority of the bishops. They to whom were entrusted 
truths so invaluable, and upon whom were bestowed such extraordi- 
nary gifts, must be reckoned among elect ministers, whose persons 
were of superior sanctity and whose words were of the nature of di- 
vine messages. " The supremacy of the bishop and unity of doctrine 
were conceived as going hand in hand, . . . the bishop's seat was 
conceived as being what St. Augustine calls it, the 'cathedra uni- 
tatis; ' and round the episcopal office revolved the whole vast sys- 
tem not only of Christian administration and Christian organization, 
but also of Christian doctrine." * The earlier opinion, that the 
Church, as such, had been the heir of the truth and doctrine of the 
apostles in so far as it retained the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit, maintained its hold on many minds, and even Irenaeus 
and Tertullian in their earlier writings are imbued with this thought. 
But in his later writings Tertullian teaches that the bishop holds his 
office by virtue of inheritance from the apostles, and both Calixtu* 
and his opponent, Hippolytus, insist upon their succession from the 
apostles by virtue of which alone they have preserved Christianity 
in its original purity. 1 

§ 2. Tlie Influence of Cyprian. 

In the third century the constitution of the Church was further 
developed by the labors and writings of Cyprian, who may be re- 
garded as the foremost exponent of the ecclesiastical and episcopal 
sentiment of his age. The principle of the unity of doctrine and of 
authoritative teaching is pushed still farther than by Jrenraus, 
Hegesippus, and Tertullian. With Cyprian the unity of the Church 
M ^ is absolutely identified with that of the episcopate. The 

Unity of tbe , . / . . t. 

Church identi- principle of the episcopacy is not only the apostolic suc- 

caL cession, but much more the bestowment upon the bishops 

of the Holy Ghost; so that the unity of the Church is secured by a 

double means, namely, a direct and unbroken succession from the 

apostles and the communication to all bishops alike of a common 

with unity of spirit. Where this spirit is vouchsafed, there the unity 

epnoopacy. f the Church must necessarily be secured, for in its 

presence diverse opinions and teachings must be impossible. " There 

tertullian: de prcescr. Haer., c. 21. C«>mmunicamus cum ecclcsiis apostolicia, 
quod nulla doctrina di versa, hoc est testimonium veritutis. 

2 Hatch: Op. cit., pp 98, 99. Bnur : ChristentJium, etc., ss. 284, 285. 

3 t/. Hamack: Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichtt, Freiburg, 18SG, Bd. i, ss. 295-97. 
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is one God, and Christ is one, and there is one Church, and one 
chair founded upon the rock by the word of the Lord. Another 
altar cannot be constituted, or a new priesthood made except the 
one altar and the one priesthood." l Each bishop must be of the 
same mind as every other bishop; in the episcopate no individual 
exists for himself, but is only a member of a wider organic whole. 
"And this unity we ought firmly to hold and assert, especially those 
of us who are bishops who preside in the Church, that we may 
also prove the episcopate itself to be one and undivided. . . . The 
episcopate is one, each part of which is held by each one for the 
whole." • But in the development of the idea of unity Cyprian 
passes beyond his predecessors in that he regards this wntcn pro- 
unity as proceeding from one determinate point — the ^J 'dT bE 
chair of St. Peter. While the other apostles were of P*»r. 
like honor and authority with Peter himself, nevertheless to Peter 
Christ first gave power to institute and show forth this unity 
to the world.' The chair of St. Peter is the foremost Church 
whence priestly unity is derived,* and the same unifying power 
must be recognised as in every one who has occupied the same chair. 
Outside the one Church the sacraments are unavailing, although 
administered by the regular formula and in proper mode. " For as, 
in that baptism of the world, in which its ancient iniquity was 
purged away, he who was not in the ark of Noah could not be 
saved by water, so can he neither appear to be saved by baptism 
who has not been baptized in the Church which is established in 
the unity of the Lord according to the sacrament of the one ark." 6 
With the idea of apostolic succession is connected the rule of 
faith as a mark and proof of the Catholic Church. To the doctrine 
of an authoritative subjective knowledge, Gnosis, enjoined by a 
chosen few, Cyprian stoutly opposes the objective norm po Wer f tra- 
of faith. Tradition is now elevated to a place of abso- dition. 
lute authority. The bishops are the guardians of Church unity. 
Although the term Catholic Church, i\ koOoXikt) kicitkrjola, had been 
first used by Ignatius, 6 and is found in Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria, yet it was used in a sense quite different from that 
found in Cyprian. Not until his time can we properly speak of a 
Catholic Church; since now for the first time is seen the distinction 
between the acts of a minister of the congregation and the duties of 

1 Ep. 39, c. 5. * De united* eccUsicn, c 5. 

* De unit, eccles., c. 4 ; Ep. 73, c. 11. Unde unitatis originem instituit et ostendit 
4 Kp. 54, c 14. Cathedra Petri est ecclesia principalis unde unites saoerdotalis 
cxorta est. 
*Ep. 73, c. 11. *ad Smyrru, o. 8. 
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an officer of the Church Catholic. The society or congregation is 
properly the logical antecedent, the necessary condition of an office 
therein. But, contrariwise, when the office and the officer are held 
to be the logical antecedent, and the congregation can only there 
be found where the office and the officer are already existent, then 
first can there strictly be said to be an office and an officer of the 
Church Universal. So that in the third century the bishop is no 
longer, as before, regarded as the representative of a specific con- 
gregation or society, but of the universal Church; this last term 
The bishop no De * n g inclusive of all the congregations, as the genus in- 
longer local, eludes under it all its species. According to this view 
fcutffeaerai. ^ con g re g a ti n and its entire officiary would have 
ecclesiastical validity only through the bishop. Nevertheless, since 
there now exists a complete harmony of the mind and will of Christ 
with the collected body of bishops, every expression of the will of 
every bishop in this totality of the episcopate must harmonize with 
the divine will. Only thus can any bishop assume to exercise direc- 
tion or authority in the Church of Christ. For the assumption of 
a prerogative so arrogant, a special charism is imparted in the rite 
of ordination. To the Montanistic view, that the Holy Spirit re- 
veals added truth to each individual, was opposed the teaching 
that the Spirit and the Church are inseparably connected. The 
Church finds the fact of its existence and unfolding in the Spirit, 
and the Spirit finds the organ and means of his manifestation in the 
Church. To the vague and arbitrary claim that each man was spe- 
cially enlightened, and was, therefore, prepared to teach new truth, 
was opposed the consensus of teaching of the one holy Catholic 
Church which had been saved from error by the Holy Spirit. 1 

By the gift of the Holy Spirit in ordination the mind and will 
By ordination of tne bishop are brought into harmony with the mind 
is this effected. an d will of Christ, and he receives thereby authority 
not only to teach but to bind and loose; 8 thus becoming the source 
of all valid Church discipline and government. The bishops are 
the successors of the apostles, and, therefore, by virtue of a vica- 
rious ordination, have the power to remit sins. 1 Every truly ecclesi- 
astical act is of the nature of a divine law, since it is suggested and 
dictated by the Spirit vouchsafed to the bishop in the rite of ordi- 
nation. " No bishop, no Church," is the real teaching of this father.* 

1 Baur : Das C hriitenthum, etc., as. 296, 297. 
8 t;. Ritschi : Op. at, s. 582 ; Baur : Op. «t, 83. 296-300. 
* Ep. 74 (75), c. 16. With Cyprian schism and heresy are absolutely identical. 
4 v. Ep. 66, c. 8. Scire debes, episcopam in ccclesia et ecclesium in episcopo, et si 
qui cum episcopo non sit, in eccleaia non esse. 
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The various bishops exercise but one office in common; notwith- 
standing the division into dioceses, they represent the unity and 
totality of the Church. 1 

§3. The Sacerdotal Principle. 
The sacerdotal character of the episcopacy, as we have before in- 
timated, had been mildly asserted prior to the third cen- Growth of sac- 
tury. Yet probably not even Irenaeus can be claimed erdouuiaui. 
as teaching more than a moral priesthood, and this not limited to 
any single order in the Church. Nor can the frequent references of 
Tertullian ' to a sacerdotal office be understood as pertaining to the 
clergy alone, much less to the bishops. Indeed, this able presbyter 
is positive in his assertions that a Church may exist without the 
presence of the clergy, and that in their absence laymen may bap- 
tize and celebrate the eucharist by virtue of their being members of 
Christ's universal Church, all of whose members have become 
" kings and priests unto the Lord." * Quite similar views are held 
by Origen. At most his sacerdotalism goes no further than in sup- 
posing that the priestly character and function of the clergy are not 
an original and necessary endowment of this order, but rather it is 
derived from the congregation, which, for the time being and for 
purposes of ecclesiastical order, has delegated to the 
bishops its own indefeasible right. The office-bearers priesthood of 

of the Church represent in themselves the character and %he c| er*y 

i. . . ., * i •■<ii.il* „.i comes from the 

religious privileges of the entire body of believers; "the priesthood of 

priesthood of the ministry is regarded as springing from tne entire 

the priesthood of the whole body." 4 

But by Cyprian a new and most important phase of the sacerdotal 

question is developed. From his time the bishop is truly 
, . ,. . , , i i • Cyprlan'svlew. 

the priest, and the separation between clergy and laity is 

real and significant. All the duties and prerogatives that pertained to 

1 v. de unitale eccksice, a 5. Episcopatus unus est cuius a singulis in solidum pars 
tenetur. 

* De Exlwrt. Cast., c. 7; de Baptismo, c. 17 ; de Prascr. Hares., c. 41, et al 

' " The sacerdotal conception of the ministry is not found in Ignatius, in Clement 
or Rome, or Clement of Alexandria, in Justin, or in Irenseus, or in any other ecclesi- 
astical writer prior to Tertullian." v. Fisher : The Beginnings of Christianity, p. 653. 

« In this there was a very close parallelism to the priestly noiion (compare Exod. 
xix, 6; Lev. xx, 26; Deut. xxxi, 19, with 1 Pet, ii, 5 and 9; Rev. i, 6; v t 10) as it 
w:.s originally conceived in the Jewish Church, v. Bahr: SymhoUk d. mosu^c'ie i 
Cuttu*, Bd. ii, 83. 11-22. "Was das Volk im weiten, grossen Kreise, das ist dor 
Pries lers tan d im kleinern, engern, besonderern Kreiae; in ihm concentrirt aich dem- 
nach die religiose Wurde des gcsn'nmten Volkes; alles wns dieses zukoinmt ist ihm 
in hoheiem Grade und darum audi in vollerem Masse eigen." s. 13. 
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the Aaronic priesthood he devolves upon the Christian ministry, and 

all the threats of punishment and disaster uttered against the Jews 

for their disobedience to their priests Cyprian likewise makes to apply 

to all wjio are disobedient to the ministers of the Christian Church.* 

The effect of this triumph of the sacerdotal principle will appear 

when we come to treat of the sacraments, their nature and import. 

«r <• # i Whether this result was due to the influence of Jewish- 
Wa« it of Jew- 
ish or pagan or- Christian or of Gentile churches is still a matter of 

iRin? debate. Lightfoot decides for the latter: "Indeed, the 

hold of the Levitical priesthood on the mind of the pious Jew must 
have been materially weakened at the Christian era by the develop- 
ment of the synagogue organization on the one hand and by the 
ever-growing influence of the learned and literary classes, the scribes 
and rabbis, on the other. The points on which the Judaizers of the 
apostolic age insist are the rite of circumcision, the distinction of 
meats, the observance of the Sabbaths, and the like. The necessity 
of a priesthood was not, or at least is not, known to have been a 
L'ghtfoot's P art °f their programme. . . . But, indeed, the over- 
opinioa. whelming argument against ascribing the growth of 

sacerdotal views to Jewish influence lies in the fact that there is a 
singular absence of distinct sacerdotalism during the first century 
and a half, where alone on any showing Judaism was powerful 
enough to impress itself on the belief of the Church at large. 

" It is therefore to Gentile feeling that this development must be 
ascribed. For the heathen, familiar with the auguries, lustrations, 
sacrifices, and depending on the intervention of some priest for all 
the manifold religious rites of the state, the club, and the family, 
the sacerdotal functions must have occupied a far larger space in 
the affairs of every-day life than for the Jew of the dispersion, who, 
of necessity, dispensed and had no scruple in dispensing with priest- 
ly ministrations from one year's end to the other. With this pre- 
sumption drawn from probability the evidence of fact accords." * 

We have before said (v. p. 343) that the destruction of Jerusalem 
was powerful in modifying the prevailing Jewish sacerdotal notion; 
yet Lightfoot's reasons are very important. It is probably true that 
neither branch of the early Church was unfavourable to this thought, 
after the warm religious feeling of the apostolic Church had some- 
what subsided. One sure result of a spiritual declension is to dimin- 
ish the feeling of individual worth and responsibility, to magnify 
forms, and delegate to others duties which were before regarded as 
personal. 

Moreover, the reasons already given for a more thorough and 

1 Ep. 54, 64, 68. • Op. tit, p. 2G0. 
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compact ecclesiastical organization after the middle of the second 
century would apply with equal force to the question of the origin 
of sacerdotalism in the Christian Church. A centre of organization 
would soon carry with it peculiar prerogatives, and unity of doctrine 
and government would imply an authority to interpret and enforce 
this unity. This official class would naturally seek for all possible 
sanctions for the exercise of such extraordinary powers, and to re- 
gard these as divinely bestowed was entirely consonant with the 
historical development of Judaism and of the heathen religions. 

" In answering the question of the source of this principle, it is 
however, of first importance to study the opinions of the Christian 
fathers themselves. It might be expected that in the varied and 
extensive writings of men by whom the sacerdotal notion was first 
sanctioned and defended the references to a Gentile origin might 
be frequent. Thoroughly conversant with heathen customs and re- 
ligious rites, as well as with profane literature and civil law, and 
converted to Christianity in mature life, Tertuliian and Cyprian 
were the men best acquainted with the origin of the priestly notion, 
and with the source of the change which passed upon the ecclesias- 
tical polity from the close of the second to the middle of the third 
century. Yet in the writings of neither of these eminent fathers is 
there an intimation that the sacerdoial principle was suggested by 
Gentile customs. On the contrary, they uniformly derive their no- 
tions of the character, and enforce the authority, of the clergy by 
examples from the Jewish Church and from the prerogatives of the 
Aaronic priesthood. 1 From these considerations it may be fairly 
inferred that in the Jewish economy, as well as in the religious cus- 
toms with which the Gentile converts were entirely familiar, the 
sacerdotal principle in the Church of the third centuiy found its 
origin and sanction. 

{ 4. The Apostolic Constitutions. 

Another class of writings illustrating the nature and develop- 
ment of the early Church government are the " Apostolic Constitu- 
tions." " The first six books, probably belonging to the latter half 
of the third century, are plainly Jewish-Christian in their spirit and 
teaching. A strong likeness to the pseudo-Clementine homilies is 
everywhere noticeable. The episcopate is very strongly empha- 
sized. The bishop is the vicar of the unseen Lord Christ, and is to 

1 v. for Cyprian, ep. 61, c. 4 ; ep. 67, c. 8 ; ep. 72, c. 8, et al. 

* v. edition of P. A. Laparde, Leipzig. 1°32; also the critical discussions and esti- 
mates of Drey : Neue Untersuchunfjen uber die Conttitut. u. Kanones cL Aposteln, Tubin- 
gen, 1832; and Bickell: Qesdiichte d. KircltenrecJits, Giessen, 1843. 
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exercise leadership and watch-care until the Lord shall come again. 1 
The Church is regarded as a divine state, in which the 

A divine state. 

bishop exercises the highest functions of judge, prophet, 

and priest. His judicial power in civil matters is supreme. 9 By 
virtue of complete knowledge conferred by the Holy Spirit he be- 
comes the infallible prophet and teacher; to him, as high-priest, ex- 
clusively belongs the right to arrange the services of divine wor- 
ship, and to be the spiritual director of the flock. 1 With him rests the 
original authoritative rule of faith as given by the apostles. These 
writings give minutest directions respecting ordination. This must 
ordination, be conferred by three bishops at least; only in case of 
bow effected, extreme need is the work of two regarded as canonical. 
The act of ordination does not, however, as in the opinion of Cypri- 
an, confer upon the candidate special spiritual gifts. 4 The sacerdo- 
tal character of the episcopacy is even more pronounced than in the 
writings of Cyprian. In these writings the constitution of the 
Church and the character of its government are those of a thor- 
oughly unified, closely compacted, and widely recognised organiza- 
tion, in which are found nearly all the germs of the powerful hier- 
archy whose influence was so controlling for nearly a thousand years. 
Thus in the process of two and a half centuries the constitution of 
the Church underwent several important changes. The origin and 
cause of these are at times veiled in deep obscurity. The great 
paucity of evidence, both documentary and monumental, the doubt 
attaching to the genuineness and integrity of some of the writings 
which have survived, and the great difficulties of their interpreta- 
tion give occasion for the honest maintenance of different theories. 
Affected by its But a careful examination of the history justifies the 
environment, conclusion that these changes were effected more by 
the peculiar influences incident to the propagation of a new relig- 
ion than to either a directly divine institution or to a set purpose 
on the part of the Church leaders. The ecclesiastical organization 
which we find at the beginning of the fourth century is but a nat- 
ural outcome of the peculiar forces which pressed upon the Church 
vern from within and from without. A compact unity of 
ment a devei- both doctrine and discipline for self-defence comported 
opment. with the idea of an office and officer who should thor- 

oughly embody that unity in himself, and who should be prepared 
for the high responsibility of maintaining this unity through direct 
inspiration of knowledge and purity by the Holy Spirit. 

1 Const., ii, 20. » Id., ii, 11, 45 53. « Id., ii, 27, 33 ; iii, 10. 4 Id., viii, 4, 5. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE OFFICES AND OFFICERS OF THE POST-APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

§ 1. Origin of Episcopacy. 

From this examination it will appear less surprising that dif- 
ferent opinions have been entertained respecting the 
origin of the episcopacj r . Three general theories 
have been urged with great ability by their respective advocates: 

1. Episcopacy is of apostolic origin. The apostles chose and 
ordained men to be their true and lawful successors as 

teachers and governors of the Christian Church. These 
men were clothed with like authority and endowed with like spirit- 
ual gifts as the apostles themselves in order to preserve intact 
the teachings and spirit of Christ, who instituted the apostolate. 
The advocates ' of this theory urge the following considerations : 
1.) The position of James, who stood at the head of the Church 
of Jerusalem. 2.) The office of the assistants and delegates of 
the apostles, as Timothy, Titus, Silas, Epaphroditus, Luke, etc., who 
in a measure represented the apostles in specific cases. 3.) The 
angels of the seven Asiatic churches, who, it is claimed, were of the 
rank of bishop. 4.) The testimony of Ignatius presupposes the 
episcopate as already in existence. 5.) The statement of Clement 
of Alexandria that John instituted bishops after his return from 
Patmos; also the accounts of Irenaaus, Tertullian, Eusebius, and 
Jerome that the same apostle nominated and ordained Polycarp as 
bishop of Smyrna. 6.) The traditions of the churches of Antioch 
and Rome, which trace their line of bishops back to apostolic insti- 
tution and keep the record of an unbroken succession. 7.) The 
almost universal and uncontested spread of the episcopate in the 
second century, which it is conceded by all cannot be satisfactorily 
explained without the presumption of at least the indirect sanction 
of the apostles.* 

2. It originated in the so called household societies or congrega- 

1 This is the view of the Greek Church, and is embraced by most of the Roman 
Catholics and the High Anglicans. It is also advocated by Bunsen, Rothe, Thiersch, 
aud a few other Protestant scholars. 

- Abridged from Schaff: Op. eft, vol. ii, pp. 130-139. Rothe is the most able 
modern defender of this theory. 
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tiona. The following considerations are urged by this school: 1.) It 
is well known that in the more important cities single 
families gathered in the house of a well known disciple, 
and thus were formed the so called family societies or churches 
(kicfckTjaia tear' oIkov). 2.) The foremost person among the disciples 
thus banded together was called to extend his patronage or pro- 
tection to the society thus formed. This family patronage is men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, 1 as well as in the letters of Ignatius. 1 It 
seems to have been quite generally recognised at Rome, and there 
are clear intimations of its prevalence at Corinth. 1 Afterward, 
when these family churches, over each of which such patron presided, 
were united into one congregation, a college of presbyters or patrons 
would thus be formed, to whose president was given the title of 
bishop, knioKonoq. In this manner the episcopate originated.* 

3. A third theory has been well formulated as follows: "The 
episcopate was formed not out of the apostolic order by 

TMivl thanrr 

localization, but out of the presby terial by elevation ; and 
the title, which originally was common to all, came at length to be 
appropriated to the chief among them." * In other words, the episco- 
pate, as a distinct office, was of post-apostolic origin, was not a dis- 
tinctively divine institution, and therefore not an office necessary 
to the existence of the Christian Church. It was the result of 
peculiar circumstances, a development from the needs which the 
early Church felt for unification of government and doctrine, 
and for the more careful oversight and administration of its 
charities. The facts urged by the advocates of this theory are: 
1.) The almost universally conceded identity of bishops and pres- 
byters in the writings of the New Testament. 2.) This identity of 
terms continues to the close of the first century, and even intotthe 
second; at least there is no clearly conceived difference, anf they 
seem to be used interchangeably or very loosely. 3.) From the first 
century down to the beginning of the third it was the custom of 
the influential Church of Alexandria to recognise twelve presbyters. 
From this number the body elected and consecrated a president, to 
whom they gave the title of bishop. They then elected one to take 
his place in the presbyterial body. It is also probable that to the 

1 Rom. xvi, 14, 15 ; 1 Cor. xvi, 19. 

* Ad Ephes.i c. 6 t 6, 8, 13, 20 ; ad Smyrn., c. 1, 2, 7, 8, e< al 

8 1 Cor. i, 16; xvi, 15, 19. 

♦For the influence of these house or family societies upon the development of 
ecclesiastical architecture, v. bk. i, ch. vi. This is substantially the theory of Baur, 
Kiat, Wcinparteu, Heinrici, Hase, and others, v. especially Baur : Uber den Ursprung 
dee Episcopate, ss. 85, 90, 107, et al 

•Lightfoot: Op. crt., p. 196. 
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end of the second century the bishop of Alexandria was the only 
bishop in all Egypt. 1 4.) Jerome distinctly affirms that the Church 
was originally governed by a body of presbyters, and that the 
bishop was elected at a later period to secure unity of doctrine and 
government. In other words, it was a prudential measure and not 
a divine institution. 

§2. The Presbyters, Deacons, Deaconesses, etc. 

The effect of the efforts of Irenaeus and Tertullian to secure a unified 
and authoritative doctrine, regulafidei, and of Cyprian, Calixtus, and 
Hegesippus to realize the idea of "a holy Catholic Church," through 
the supervision of bishops who should exercise their prerogatives 
by virtue of an unbroken succession from the apostles, Duties and pre- 
necessarily conferred upon the episcopal office a dignity «*»*•▼«■• 
and an importance before unknown. The difference between them 
and the body of presbyters and the deacous became more dis- 
tinct, and the duties and prerogatives of each were more sharply 
defined and carefully guarded. The division of the Church into 
clergy and laity became more positive than before. The clergy are 
now priests to serve at the altar, to minister for the people. But 
both clergy and laity are alike subject to the authority of the 
bishop. Cyprian had also the energy to enforce these provisions. 

The rights which all members of the Church had enjoyed in the 
first and early part of the second century were, under Irenaeus and 
Cyprian, largely ignored, and in the times after Cyprian the constitu- 
tion of the Church more and more disallowed the claims Tt „ M 

... rr,, Limitation of 

of the laity to a participation in government. These rights of the 
privileges of private members were curtailed to almost laity * 
the same degree as the influence of the bishops increased. 8 The 
laity could be present at the assemblies of the church, and could 
approve any decision which had been reached by the presbyterial 
council. But this was only a matter of form, and their failure to 
approve was not of the nature of a veto, since the prevailing theory 
was that the presbyterial council was under the special guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, and hence that its conclusions were not to be set 
aside. The presbyters now perform their duties by virtue of being 
a constituent part of the presbytery. In this association with the 
bishop they are sometimes called co-presbyters. In one of Cyprian's 
letters * they are represented as united with the bishop in priestly 

1 The rapid growth of the diocesan principle is, however, seen in the fact that by 
the middle of the third century Egypt had more than a score of bishops. 
•Otto Ritschl: Cyjirian von Carthago, etc, Gottingen, 1885, ss. 211, 212. 
* Ep. 61,3. Episcopo sacerdotal* honore cory'uncti. 
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honor. This has been cited by some to show his belief in the 
equality of bishops and presbyters. But this view does not com- 
port with the general teaching and conduct of Cyprian, nor is it 
in accord with the spirit of the "Apostolic Constitutions." Rather 
must this and other somewhat similar expressions indicate the 
priestly character of the presbyters by virtue of their prerogative 
to bring the offering in the eucharist. This is made more clear 
from the advice given in case of lapsed or heretical presbyters 
Functions of who sought readmission into the Church. They were 
preabytera. to be received as private members. 1 The presbyters 
were to officiate at the altar in the absence of the bishop, and they 
with the deacons were to care for the interests of the Church.* 

In case the Church was so widely scattered that its members 
could not assemble in one place, the presbyters were accustomed 
to celebrate the eucharist in the distant districts. The priestly 
power was not held by virtue of their office as presbyters, but 
because they were the agents and representatives of the bishops. 
The original functions of the presbyters as rulers were now en- 
larged, and what had at first been regarded with a degree of 
jealousy became at the close of the third century ordinary and 
unquestioned. 8 In Cyprian's day the presbyters had an advisory 
voice in the council. The preliminary examinations and the first 
bringing of causes before the council were left to their decision. 
In the third century a special class of presbyters, presbyter i doc- 
tores, is met, whose duties have given rise to considerable debate. 
It seems most probable, however, that they were merely teachers of 
the catechumens and of those who returned from the heretical 
sects, as at an earlier period they instructed those who passed from 
heathendom to Christianity. 

The office and duties of the deacons underwent like transforma- 
chan tntbe tions. From ministers for the relief of the poor, and 
functions of the companions and advisers of the bishop in the admin- 
deacons. istration of public charities, by the growth of the sacer- 

dotal notion they came to be regarded as subordinate to bishops 
and presbyters, sustaining in the Christian economy the same rela- 
tion as did the Levites to the priests under the Mosaic. 

The rapid growth of the Church in numbers and the multiplica- 
tion of its charities made direct oversight by the dea- 
NolonKerover- m # o j 

seers of cnari- cons impracticable. They could no longer personally 
tie8 - inspect the individual cases of want and report them to 

the bishop. Moreover, the founding of asylums, orphanages, guest- 

1 Ep. 72, 2. » Ep. 5, 2. 

•Hatch: Op. cit, pp. 77, 78; 0. Hitachi: Op. cit., s. 232. 
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houses, etc., each managed by its appropriate board, materially mod- 
ified the original functions of the deacons, and reduced them for the 
most part to the position of subordinate ministers of public wor- 
ship. Nevertheless, they were conceived as sustaining even closer 
relations to the bishops than the presbyters themselves. When, 
therefore, they were constituted a college under a president, known 
as the archdeacon, this officer became intimately associated with the 
bishop in the administration of affairs. 1 

In the time of Cyprian the deacons manifestly bore the consecrated 
elements to the conf essors who were languishing in prisons, and also 
aided the bishop in the administration of baptism and of the eucharist. 
In fine, they seem now to have come to be ministrants to the other 
orders in the Church.* Thus they are permitted to read the Gospel 
lesson at the communion service; 3 they care for the furniture of the 
altar in those churches where the inferior officers were forbidden by 
the canons of the councils to come into the sanctuarium; they re- 
ceive the offerings of the people and present them to the minister at 
the altar. They are allowed to baptize by the permis- 
sion and authority of the bishop, but it is evident that 
this was differently regarded in different churches, some granting 
and others denying this function to the deacons. 4 

Af ter the Church had accepted the sacerdotal idea of the ministry 
the right of the deacons to consecrate the eucharist was ConW not ^^ 
for the most part denied. Since the eucharist was of the brate the eu- 
nature of a sacrifice, none but a priest could lawfully offer cnarist - 
it; and the priestly character of the deacons was not generally recog- 
nised.* By the authority of the bishop they were permitted to preach, 
and in some instances to read homilies or sermons which had been pre- 
pared by distinguished ministers. They were the especial gDeclal ^^ 
servants of the bishops, often accompanying them as rants of the 
secretaries in their diocesan visits, and on extraordinary w^p 8 - 
occasions became their representatives in the general councils, where, 
as deputies or proxies, they were permitted to vote on all questions 
there determined. The disciplinary function of these officers is 
referred to elsewhere. The age at which candidates 
were eligible to the office was usually twenty -five. 
This was afterward fixed by the decisions of councils and by the 
edicts of emporors. Their number greatly varied in different prov- 

1 Hatch: Op. Ht^ pp. 53, 54. * v. Ritschl: Op. ciU, 8. 235. 

8 Cods tit. A post., 1. 2, c. 57. 

4 Tertullian, Jerome, and Cyprian clearly recognise this right; the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and HpiphaniuH as clearly deny it. 
8 Constil. Apost., 1. 8, c. 28. 
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inces of the empire, and in different periods of the history of the 
Church. In some instances there is a very strict adherence to the 
^ v original number seven. In the influential Church of 

The number ° . . 

seven contin- Rome this number long continued; in other important 

ued - churches their number seems to have increased as the 

necessities of worship and administration required; in St. Sophia 

and three other churches of Constantinople Justinian allowed one 

hundred. 

The archdeacon was president of the body or college of deacons. 

The archdea- The method of his appointment is not always clear. 

°°n. Probably it was not uniform. He appears to have been 

nominated by the bishop and elected by his fellow deacons. While 

the language of some canons clearly makes it the duty of 
How elected. " * 

the bishop to appoint his own archdeacon, the manner of 

such appointment is not indicated. Since this officer was most inti- 
mately connected with the bishop, and was, next to him, the most 
important in the Church, it is not strange that the councils should 
jealously guard the selection. In all the distinctive functions of his 
office the bishop relied directly and immediately upon the archdeacon. 
Hence, in case of the death of a bishop the archdeacon, rather than one 
of the presbyters, was usually appointed his successor. 1 

His importance. rri . , , , J rr . , 

There has been much controversy respecting the char- 
acter, office, and functions of the deaconesses in the ancient Church. 
The deacon- That an order of women whose duties somewhat corrc- 
esaes - sponded to those of the deacons existed in the early 

Church is unquestioned. But as to the grounds of eligibility, the 
question of ordination, the scope of duties, etc., widely different 
opinions have obtained. It is probable that women of somewhat 
advanced years, widows who had borne children, were usually 
chosen; yet it is as certain that young unmarried women were 

sometimes appointed. Piety, discretion, and experience 
Qualifications. . rr . . ,. J , , . . . 

were in any case the indispensable prerequisites in can- 
didates. During the first two centuries the Church more carefully 
heeded the advice of Paul that the deaconess should have been the 
wife of one husband,* also that the Church should admit to this 
office only those who had been thoroughly tested by previous trusts, 
having used hospitality to strangers, washed the saints' feet, relieved 
the afflicted, diligently followed every good work, etc. (1 Tim. 

1 v. Biiig'iam: Antiquities of the Christian Church, bk. ii, chap. xxi. 

* The teaching of Paul in this pnssnge is not plain. Whether it is to be tnken in 
it* literal nicsiiiiusr, or whether he meant to exclude only those who. after divorce 
from the first husbind. married a second time, is not clear. Tiie latter interpreta- 
tion best accords with the spirit of the New Testament teaching. 
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v, 10); but at a later period there was more laxity, and younger 
and inexperienced women were admitted. The question of their 
ordination has been much debated. They were inducted Tbetr ordma- 
into their office by the imposition of hands; of this UolL 
there is abundant proof. This would not necessarily imply the right 
to fulfill the sacred functions of the ministry. While some of the 
Montanists allowed women to be bishops and presbyters, their 
practice was strongly opposed as unscriptural, and Tertulliau ' con- 
demns the allowing of women to baptize as contrary to Did not bap- 
the apostolic teaching. Yet it may well be doubted tl2e - 
whether this was the earlier view of the Church, before the sacerdo- 
tal character of the ministry had come to be generally recognised." 
The need of such helpers arose from the customs and usages of 
the ancient world, which forbade the intimate association 
of the sexes in public assemblies. They were to instruct 
the female catechumens, to assist in the baptism of women, to 
anoint with holy oil," to minister to the confessors who were lan- 
guishing in prison, to care for the women who were in sickness or 
distress, and sometimes were doorkeepers in the churches. 4 

§ 8. Chorepiscopi, Metropolitan*, or Primates, and Patriarchs. 

The centralization of power and the unification of the govern- 
ment under the Roman emperors exerted a very marked influence 
upon the administration of the Christian Church. The facts that 
Italy thereby lost its peculiar privileges, and that the freemen 
throughout the vast empire had equal rights as Roman citizens, 
were the necessary antecedents to the complete unification of church 
administration when Christianity was adopted as the state religion. 
To secure a vigorous government in Italy, Augustus had divided it 
into eleven regions; and Constantine extended this principle to the 
entire empire, by forming four pretorian prefectures; namely, of 
Gaul, of Italy, of Illyricum, and of the East. Each of these was 
divided into dioceses, and these again into provinces. 

In the fourth century the Christian Church accepted these divi- 
sions of the empire as useful in its own government; and it is note- 
worthy that sometimes the ecclesiastical divisions long outlived 
the political, and became of extreme importance in tracing the civil 

1 De Baptismo, c. 17. 

* The Montanists were the Puritans of their age. Their protests against hurtfnl 
innovations of doctrine and government were vigorous and often just ; hence their 
recognition of the rights of women to minister in sacred things must have been be- 
lieved to be in accordance with apostolic usage. 

* Const Apost, L 3, c 15. 4 Const Apost, L 2, c. 57. 

24 
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history. 1 The patriarchates of the Church corresponded quite 
closely to the political prefectures, only departing from them terri- 
torially to the degree that they might group together peoples of 
like race and language. In the course of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies the patriarchal system became quite clearly defined; giving 
the patriarchate of Rome, of Constantinople, of Antioch, of Alex- 
andria, and, a little later, of Jerusalem — the last being taken from 
that of Antioch. The name patriarch was at first confined to the 
ecclesiastic having jurisdiction over one of these patriarchates; but 
at a later period this title was more loosely used, sometimes, as 
in the case of Rome, being extended to embrace all Italy, Gaul, 
Britain, and most of the Teutonic peoples, while in other cases it 
was applied to such as had under their supervision a simple see. 

Under the patriarchs were metropolitans, each of whom had jur- 
isdiction in a diocese, whose capital city was also the ecclesiastical 
metropolis. These provinces were in turn divided into episcopal 
sees or districts, over which bishops had jurisdiction. The extent 
and importance of these dioceses and districts greatly fluctuated — 
in southern Europe and in the lands adjacent to the Mediterranean 
being small in area, while in northern Europe, and in the outlying 
lands where missionary labours had resulted in founding churches, 
a district often included an entire tribe or principality. 

Thus the ecclesiastical divisions of the empire were suggested by, 
and corresponded quite closely to, the political. "As in every metro|H 
'olis or chief city of each province there was a superior magistrate 
above the magistrates of every single city, so, likewise, in the same 
metropolis there was a bishop, whose power extended over the 
whole province, where he was called the metropolitan, or primate, 
as being the principal bishop of the province. ... In like manner, 
as the state had a vicar ius in every capital city of each civil dio- 
cese, so the Church in process of time came to have exarchs, or 
patriarchs, in many, if not in all, the capital cities of the empire."* 
This dependence of the ecclesiastical divisions upon the political 
is further shown from the fact that as the latter were changed the 
former experienced like change; and when the question of primacy 
between two churches in the same province or district arose, it was 
settled by ascertaining which the state regarded as the metropolis, 
and conforming the Church thereto. Thus, cities which at one 
period were no more than single sees afterward became seats of 
metropolitans and patriarchs, while a former metropolis sank to 

1 v. Freeman : The Historical Geography of Europe, second edition, London, 18SS, 
chap. vii. 
* v. Bingham: Antiquities of the Church, bk. ix, chap, i, p. 342. 
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the condition of a mere set*. 1 Tlie relations and duties of these 
several ecclesiastical officers will now more clearly appear. 

The existence of Christian societies in the villages and rural dis- 
tricts more or less remote from the city, which was the occasion of in- 
special diocese of the bishop, rendered it necessary that ■*»»»■■ 
a special officer should be appointed for their immediate oversight. 
These were called chorepiscopi, t% £upo? kmo&OTroi? or bishops of 
the country. They were the assistants of the bishops in adminis- 
tration. Whether they were simple presbyters or had presbyters or 
received episcopal ordination has divided the opinion of M»n«P»? 
archaeologists. Probably both at times officiated in this capacity; 
either presbyters directly appointed, or bishops who had been 
rejected by their dioceses, or had been received again from the 
number of those who had belonged to a schismatic party.' They 
first appear toward the clone of the third century in Asia Minor, 
and are first recognised by the Councils of Ancyra and Neo- 
Csesarea in A. D. 314, and by the Council of Nice in A. D. 325. 
They continued in the Eastern Church until about the ninth cen- 
tury, and in the Latin Church until the tenth or eleventh century. 
They exercised, at times, most of the functions of the 
bishops themselves. We find some councils clothing 
them with authority to ordain all inferior officers in their churches, 
sometimes even without the permission of the city bishop; but in 
most instances consultation with the bishop of the city church was 
expected, and special leave obtained. They had authority to 
confirm; to give letters of dismission and commendation to the 
clergy who were about to remove to other parts; to conduct 
public divine service in the chief church in the presence 

* *t !• t v i* • • / mi 8at In councils. 

of the bishop, or by his permission or request. They 

are found in the councils, casting their votes on all questions there 

1 Bingham gives the approximate notitia of the Onrch at the close of the fourth 
asntury. In the patriarchate of Antioch, corresponding closely with the civil notitia, 
were fifteen provinces, with the same number of mciropolitans. In the patriarchate 
of Alexandria (diocese of Egypt) there were six metropolitans; in the exarchate of 
Rphesns, ten metropolitans ; in the exarchate of Cresnrea, eleven : in the exarchate 
of Heraclea (afterward Constantinople), six; in the exarchate of Thessalonica, six; 
in the exarchate of Milan, seven; in the patriarchate of Rome, ten; in the exarchate 
of Sirmmm, six; in the exarchate of Carthage, six; in the diocese of Spain, seven; 
in the diocese of Gaul, seventeen; in the diocese of Britain, five provinces, with cap- 
itals at York, London, and Caerleon. In his final index ho gives a list of 185 prov- 
inces or metropolitan districts, and 1.560 episcopal sees. Yet it is probable that 
•well lists are far from perfect 

* This seems the more probable derivation. 

8 Such instances are mentioned by Socrates : BisL EccL, 1. 4, c. 7 ; and wet* dis- 
tinctly provided for by conciliary action, v. Canon 8 of the Council of Nice. 
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decided, 1 and exercising every right pertaining to the episcopal 
members of the synods or councils. 

The primate, or metropolitan,' sustained a like relation to the 
bishops of a province as did the bishop of a city to the 
chorepiscopi of his country churches. The time of the 
introduction of this office is not certain. Like most other ecclesias- 
tical provisions it was probably created to meet a felt need in the 
government and oversight of the churches. While some find its 
Time of origin beginning in the prerogatives exercised by Titus and 
uncertain. Timothy in the early Church, others as strenuously deny 
its apostolic origin, and place its beginning as late as the third cen- 
tury. The Council of Nicaea clearly recognises the office as of long 
standing, and treated it as a venerable institution. Cyprian men- 
tions 1 that the bishop of Carthage presided over all the other 
African bishops, and issued to them mandates. Whether this was 
indeed the exercise of metropolitan power, or simply has reference 
to the fact of presidency in the councils, is not very clear. Never- 
theless, by the fourth century the metropolitan office is fully recog- 
nised, and is regulated in its functions and privileges by the canons 
of councils. 

Tliey were elected and ordained by the bishops of their province. 
How appoint- Their functions were different at different stages of 
**• the history of the Church. Their most important duties 

and prerogatives were to preside at the provincial councils; to pro- 
vide for and ordain the bishop to a vacant see; to decide questions 
between the various bishops, or between individual bishops and their 
flocks; to assemble synods for the examination of doc- 
trine and the enforcement »of discipline; to publish to 
the churches of their provinces the conciliary decrees, or the edicts 
of the emperor, by which doctrine and discipline were to be incul- 
cated; to issue letters of commendation to the bishops of their 
districts, since these were not permitted to journey abroad without 
such letters; to hear appeals of presbyters or deacons who had been 
deposed by the bishop of a diocese. 4 

The patriarchs were evidently a class of highest dignity and au- 

1 The subscriptions of the Council of Nicaea clearly prove the presence of chor- 
episcopi from several provinces, also the subscriptions of the councils of Neocsssarea 
and Ephesus. 

* The distinction between the metropolitan and archbishop is not easy to describe. 
That they were synonymous has been held by some high authorities, and denied by 
others. Sometimes they Bcem to be almost identical, at other periods of the history 
a plain distinction is mode. v. Augusti: Op. cil, bd. i, ss. 201, 202. 
■ * Ep. 42, ad Cornelian; Ep. 40 and 45. 

*v. Bingham: Antiquities of the Church, bk. ii, c!i. xiv. 
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thority. During the fourth century the office became quite widely- 
recognised, and was confirmed by the general coun- 
cils of Constantinople A. D. 381, Ephesus A. D. 431, 
and Chalcedon A. D. 551. The patriarch sustained to the met- 
ropolitans relations similar to those which the latter Arose ^nm^ 
held to the bishops of sees; hence he was ordained *"?• 
by his metropolitans, and in turn ordained them. He presided 
at diocesan councils, heard appeals of bishops from the decisions of 
the metropolitans, communicated to them the imperial 
edicts or conciliary decrees, censured the metropolitans 
in case of remissness, etc. Each patriarch was regarded as supreme 
in his own patriarchate until Rome and Constantinople rose to 
superior dignity and laid claim to superior authority. 

§ 4. The Sub-orders of the Clergy, 

The shifting conditions of the post-apostolic Church necessitated 
changes in its constitution and discipline. Whenever the needs 
were urgent, the Church exerted herself to satisfy them. The prin- 
ciples of Christian prudence and reasonable adjustment, providential 
rather than that of divine institution, here governed. tndicaiiona. 
As the functions of the chief officers varied according to provi- 
dential indications, so the wants of the societies led to the institu- 
tion of inferior offices which were believed to contribute to the 
convenience or effectiveness of church activities, discipline, or life. 
The theory that the ordines minores, especially the lectore*, origin- 
ated by a differentiation of the duties of the diaconate ' cannot be 
regarded as resting on firm historical foundations. This prudential 
principle is seen in the fact that sub-officers are not met with until 
the third century, when the organization of the churches had be- 
come more complete, and then only in local societies whose circum- 
stances are peculiar. It is doubtful whether they appear in the 
Greek Church before the fourth century. The most important of 
these inferior officers are: 

1. The sub-deacons,* whose duty it was to assist the deacons, espe- 
cially in those important churches where the original 
number seven had been continued. The province of 
these sub-officers was jealously guarded, so that many of the duties 
of the deacons were not permitted to them. While ordained,* they 

1 t>. Scherer: Bdndbuch dee Kirchenrechta, Graiz, 1 886. bd. i, b. 317. Contra, v. Har- 
nack : tfber den Ursprung des Lcctorafrs und der anderen nitderen Weihen, Giessen, 1886. 

* It is believed that Athannsius is the flr*t Greek writer who mentions them. 

* They are supposed to be first distinctly referred to by Cyprian, Epist. 8, 20, 23, 
29, etc. 
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were not clothed with authority to aid in administering the sacra- 
ments, nor in any case to preach, but their functions were largely 
manual, sometimes menial. 
3. The acolyths, aKoXovOot, were at first confined to the Latin 
Church; no Greek writer earlier than Justinian makes 
00 mention of them. The meaning of the term would sug- 

gest that they were general servants, but the reception of a candle- 
stick with a taper iu it, and an empty pitcher in which 
Their doU6s • 

to bring wine, on the occasion of their installation, point 

to the lighting of the churches and the care of the wine for the 
euoharist as their chief duties. 

3. The casting out of devils by prayer and by special gift of the 
Holy Spirit is mentioned in the apostolic age. Christ says the 
devils shall be subject to his apostles; yet a wider circle 
of exorcists is implied in the references which are met 
in the first and second centuries. As a distinct class of officers they 
first appear in the third century. From the Apostolic Constitutions ! 
we should infer that their origin must have been of a later date; yet 
the more just opinion is that in the third century they were recog- 
nised as having a distinct function in the Church. This 
function was to offer special prayer over the demoniacs, 
who were kept for the most part in the church, to minister to their 
physical needs and to effect a restoration. 

Other inferior officers who appeared from the third century are 
the readers, lectores, who read the Scriptures from the reading desk, 
not the altar; the door-keepers, ostuirii, who had charge of the 
entrances, in order to permit no unworthy person to come into the 
place of worship; the singers, psalmistae? who cared for the sing- 
ing of the Church and the training of the choirs for the antiphonal 
service; the catechists, who were to instruct the catechumens in 
the first principles of religion, thus fitting them for baptism. This 
instruction could not, however, be conducted in the public congre- 
gation. 

>i. viii, c. 26. 

' It is doubtful whether these appear as * distinct claw before the fourth oeatucy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SYNODS AND COUNCILS, AND THEIR AUTHORITY. 

The council at Jerusalem was the first assembly of the " apos- 
tles, elders, and brethren," to decide upon doctrines The synod «f 
and polity which were to be accepted by the Christian Jerusalem, 
societies. It is an instructive fact that in this first council are tits 
apostles and elders with the whole Church, and that the decisions are 
sanctioned by the entire body . This is in perfect accord with the 
general spirit of the apostolic age. The entire body of believers 
were to be guided by the Holy Spirit into all truth, and they were 
the depositary of ecclesiastical power. Nevertheless, the meetings 
for consultation upon matters of general interest were in harmony 
with what was well understood, not only by the citizens of the Ro- 
man Empire, but by all the ancient world. The Achaian, Thessalian, 
^Etolian, Amphictyonic, and other councils and leagues 
are only familiar examples of the custom of the ancient o*y of cItii 
cities and peoples to meet for consultation on interests ,eaflru68 - 
common to all. We find almost precisely the same terms — provinces, 
dioceses, metropolitans, synods, councils, etc. — used to characterise 
these assemblies and their members. 

The assertion of the unity of the Holy Catholic Church necessarily 
carried with it unity of doctrine and government. Ref- Necessary to 
erence has already been made to the intimate relations Snuy^of the 
which existed between the different bishops, and the Church. 
means used to maintain thsse relations for purposes of preserving 
the unity of the Church. 

Hence, after the middle of the second century the assembly of 
delegates from the societies of a province, for the determination and 
maintenance of the most important questions, is quite common. 
They appear in Asia Minor and Gaul. These gather- provincial syu- 
ings, called provincial synods, became quite general in ods - 
the beginning of the third century, and were generally held at 
stated times. With respect to these, as to other matters of Church 
government, there was a gradual decline of the influence and rights 
of the laity, and a growing power of the clergy. The Decline of lay 
laity, who were at first important factors of the syn- i nfl u enoe - 
odical assemblies, were of little influence after the middle of the 
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third century; and by the beginning of the fourth, the composition 
of the councils was restricted to the three orders of the clergy. 
Among these the influence of the presbyters declined more and 
more, and the authority of the bishops soon became exclusive and 
supreme. 

A further attempt at preserving the unity of the Church is the 
Metropolitan extension of the council to include the ecclesiastical au- 
gynoda. thorities of a diocese or a patriarchate. Usually these 

were convoked by the metropolitan or patriarch, and had reference 
to interests touching a wider district or territory. 1 In these councils 
Tberepresenta- the principle of representation seems to have been recog- 
uve principle, nised to a considerable extent, since the third Council 
of Carthage, A. D. 398, by its canons provided for the presence of 
three bishops from every African province excepting Tripoli, which 
could send but one on account of its small number of bishops. 

Of still greater significance were the oecumenical or general 
(Ecumenical councils, which purposed to include in their numbers 
councils. representatives from the widest possible areas of Chris- 

tendom. An extraordinary exigency only could lead to the assem- 
bly of such body; a widespread agitation as, for example, that 
resulting from the Arian controversy, or some general interest, wa6 
the occasion of its meeting. 

The authority to convoke the councils varied with the times and 
wnoawembied the character of the council itself. When it was of a 
the councils? district, the bishop assembled the elders, deacons, and 
people; when of a diocese or province, the metropolitan or patri- 
arch; when oecumenical, it was usually by imperial edict, with the 
advice and approval of the chief bishops.* The bishops' or metro- 
politans' circular letters for summoning the council went under the 
name synodicoe or tractorice; those of the emperors, sacrce. The 
bishop presided in the district council, the metropolitan 
or patriarch in the provincial, while the general councils 
were under the nominal control of the emperor or his representa- 
tive; but the presidents proper, npoedpoi, were usually chosen from 
the most influential and venerable members. 1 The council delib- 

1 v. Bickell: Op. e&, 2 ,# Lief., cap. 14. 

* The delegates to an oecumenical council sometimes journeyed at the public ex- 
pense, v. Euaebiu9: De Vita GonsL y iii, 6, for an account of this in case of the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea, 

* Eupebitifl, Sozomen, and Socrates agree in saying, that in the Council of Nicsea 
Hosius of Cordova, Alexander of Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, Macarius of 
Jerusalem, and Vitus and Yincentius. the vicars of the Bishop of Rome, were the 
chief presidents. 
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erated and decided respecting matters of Church government, dis- 
cipline, doctrine, and worship. At the same time it subjects con- 
oonstituted a court before which the clergy or the laity ddered. 
could bring charges against the bishops or others. In the provin- 
cial councils such complaints were usually lodged with the arch- 
deacon of the metropolitan church, who, in turn, brought them to 
the knowledge of the council. 

The early method of balloting was by heads, the method of mo- 
tions not having been introduced until late in the Middle 
Ages. The latter was regarded as justifiable only in iD g . 
extraordinary emergencies. 

In case of oecumenical councils the decrees were of the nature of 
laws, which the emperors enforced. Thus Constantine Enforcementof 
regarded the decisions of the Council of Nice as obliga- conciuarydeci- 
tory on the subjects of the empire, and hence punished 8toM ' 
non-subscription by exile. Like action was taken by Theodosius 
the Great respecting the decrees of the Constantinopolitan council, 
by Theodosius II. respecting the decisions of the Council of Ephe- 
sus, and by Marcian regarding those of the Council of Chalcedon, 
in A. D. 451. 

In matters of discipline, it seems that the decisions of the 
councils were not unalterable. In respect to articles wutbeirdeci- 
of faith, the principle holding seemed to be that it was 8lon Wndin*? 
not the prerogative of a council to enlarge or extend the boun- 
daries of faith, but to confirm, establish, and make more clear 
by definition what had been the doctrine of the general Church. 
The decisions might be abrogated, even with regard to doctrines. 
Not until near the close of the period of which we treat did con- 
oiliary decisions assume an authority almost equal to Scripture. 
Augustine, Gregory the Great, and other champions Growing an- 
of the Church, while not yielding the supreme author- Jggjj* of £j£ 
ity of the Scriptures, nevertheless placed much stress stons. 
upon the decrees of councils as expressive of the opinion of 
good men whom God had promised to " lead into all truth." So 
that in early times the provincial councils imposed their decisions 
upon those within their jurisdiction as of the highest prudential 
worth, and the general councils were believed to have formulated 
doctrine under such favorable circumstances that the decisions 
were looked upon as of great moral and religious value. Hence 
we find that the Church generally accepted the decisions of the 
first six oecumenical .councils, and was at times inclined to re- 
gard them as of almost equal authority with the Scriptures them- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
{ 1. Reasons and Degrees of Punishment. 

The Church was regarded as a body of believers on Jesus Christ, 
bound together by a fellowship most sacred, for the promotion of 
holiness and the perfection of character (1 Pet. ii, 9, 10). Its 
relations and duties were voluntarily assumed; its obligations were 
enforced by moral, not by physical, sanctions. 

The object of Church discipline, exercised as it was only upon 
f members of its own communion, was to preserve purity 
cburca disci- of doctrine and life. 1 The apostolic Church imposed 
piine. k ut one condition of membership — faith in Jesus as the 

risen Lord, and baptism into the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Nevertheless, this Church had the clear sanction of an 
apostle for maintaining sound discipline (1 Cor. v; 2 Cor. ii; Col. 
ii, 5; Clement. Rom., Ep. i, ad Cor., c. 44); and the apostolic 
fathers are explicit in the inculcation of ecclesiastical order. From 
the earliest years of Christianity two parties existed in the Church, 
whose views of discipline were oppugnant and wellnigh irrecon- 
cilable. One looked upon a fixed and definite ecclesiastical order 
as the necessary condition of the successful extension of Christi- 
anity; the other regarded these outward institutions as limitations 
of the free spirit of the Gospel, and emphasized the fact that the 
power of the invisible Church is her spiritual life, and not her for- 
mal organization. These two parties continued in the Church. 
They were in conflict through the first six centuries. 8 

Catechumenical training, which was judged to be a necessary 
catechumen!- condition of the admission of Gentile converts, must 
tater^inrtitu- ^e re g ar d ed ** a provision of the Church after she had 
tion. lost the glow of love felt by the first disciples, and had 

experienced the contaminating influences of association with a de- 
praved heathenism. Such preparatory training was deemed a wisely 
prudential measure to guard the Church against the influx of the 
worldly and unsaved. 

1 v. Bickell: Geschichte des Kirch enrechtes, 2" Liet, 88. 62-71. 
'v. Neauder: Antiynosticus, 88. 340, 341. 
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Bat by as much more as the conditions of membership were more 
stringent, by so much more did the guardians of the Church feel the 
necessity of a rigorous discipline. The subscription to and observ- 
ance of the one rule of faith, regula fidei, which was Tbe regnll 
common to all the churches, was the sole test of ortho- fldeL 
doxy. This one rule was expressed in the articles of faith, or the 
creeds, which the early Church had formulated. He who held these 
in an honest mind and pure heart was a worthy member of the 
Church; he who denied them, or whose life was not Tbe one stand- 
regulated by them, was heretical or unworthy. The *"*• 
latter were to be exscinded from the body of the Church in order 
to preserve its purity and peace. 

It is not possible to determine the exact time when the right and 
prerogative of discipline came to be almost exclusively exercised by 
the bishops, nor can the precise behavior of the Church respecting the 
punishment of offenders during the first one hundred and fifty years 
be clearly determined. It is, however, certain that the church disci- 
deprivation of privileges in the Church had no reference nJJ^^^vu 
to the rights of an offender as a subject of the state, rights. 
Only at a later period, in cases where the holding and use of the 
property of the Church was in question, or in cases of pertinacious 
disturbers, was the authority of the civil law invoked. 1 
" Church discipline proper had respect to several degrees of offence 
and punishment. The Church was, therefore, compelled to discrim- 
inate between the characters of violators of its laws, sins venial and 
This led to the classification of sins as venial and mor- mortal, 
tal." The penalty of the former consisted in either admonition and 
temporary suspension, or the lesser excommunication Admonition 
(bpoptopof). The latter consisted in withholding from SammuS 
those under the ban of the Church its special privileges, cation. 
as partaking of the eucharist, etc. Such were not, however, ex- 
cluded from the ordinary ministrations and public services. 

The greater excommunication was visited upon more heinous 
offenders, or those, generally, who were guilty of mortal mater 

sins. It consisted in a complete exscinding of members excommnnica- 
from the body of the Church, and, therefore, from all tfon ' 

1 Reference is not here had to later civil enactments for the punishment of heresy 
and sedition. Conciliary action was token against such presbyters, or bishops, as 
were disturbers of the peaoe by aettiug up new churches in opposition to the reg- 
ular authorities. Later, the civil power was invoked to suppress such agitators. 
This does not, however, strictly pertain to Church discipline. 

*v. Tertullian: de pudicilia, c. 19. Prorata mortalia and Peccata veniaUa. He- 
reefcooa seven mortal sins : heresy and schism, idolatry, fraud, denial of Christ, blas- 
phemy, homicide, and fornication. 
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its privileges and associations. When the anathema was uttered, 
the offender was regarded as one to be shunned by all the faithful, 
and absolutely deprived of all that was distinctive of the Christian 
Church, including the rites of Christian burial. This penalty was 
executed against both sexes, the rich and poor, the subject and the 
ruler, 1 alike; in this regard the Christian discipline was characteris- 
Notice given to- tically rigid. Notice of such greater excommunication 
other churches. wa8 generally given to other churches, and they were 
expected to concur in the decision, on the theory of the unity of 
the Church, and, therefore, for the sake of the general good.* All 
were forbidden to receive such excommunicate persons; and, by fre- 
quent conciliary enactment, any bishop thus receiving and harbor- 
ing the exscinded should himself be regarded as cut off from the 
Church.' 

The general Church did not however regard the effect of even 
Did not ann l tne g reater excommunication as annulling the benefits 
the benefits of of baptism; so that when the most heinous offenders 
baptism. sought readmission into the Church they were not 

required to be rebaptized. This was contrary to the method of 
the Donatists, who often received excommunicate persons into their 
fellowship by declaring them purified by a rebaptism, which this 
sect freely practised. 

No one was excommunicated without a hearing and a formal con- 
Rttfit of ap- viction; any hasty or unwarranted action of a bishop 
p** 1 - was liable to review before a provincial synod, to which 

the aggrieved party had the right of appeal. This was judged of 
such importance that canons to this effect were enacted by various 
councils. 4 

| 2. Penitential Discipline. 

While the persecutions of the Church were not continuous, and 
never absolutely universal, and while some emperors, as Gallienus, 
showed many favors to the Christians, going so far as to declare to 
the bishops that it was his will that they should be undisturbed in 

1 The well known example of the action of Ambrose toward Theodosius the Great, 
as related by Theodoret, is very instructive, not only as illustrating the firmness of a 
Christian bishop, but also the feelings of a great emperor respecting the fearf ulness 
of the ban of the Church. 

* v. Probst : KircMidie Disciplin in den drei ersten chrisUichen Jahrhunderleu, 
Tubingen, 1873, 8. 402. 

•t;. Canons 2, 4, and 5 of the Council of Antioch; Canon 2, of the second Council 
of Cartilage ; also Canon 13 of the Canon. Apost. 

4 v. Canon 5, Council of Nice : Canons 8 and 10 of the second Council of Carthage; 
Canon 6 of the Council of Antioch, ei aL 
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their ministrations, the ban, under which Christianity as a religio 
Ulicita rested, was not lifted. It was still a penal offence to be a 
Christian; and all the dangers and hardships which such legal dis- 
ability implied constantly impended over the Church. It is not, 
therefore, strange that during the sharp visitations of persecution 
temptations to deny Christ and to offer to idols were 

Tbe laosed. 

most powerful. This strain was especially severe dur- 
ing the Decian persecutions, when multitudes fell away from the 
Church through the malignity and subtle devices of this emperor 
and his successors to Gallienus. The provisions of the early Church 
for the return of the lapsed gave rise to a complicated system of 
penitential discipline. 

The rigorous discipline of the Novatians had refused readmission 
to those who were guilty of mortal sins. Only in the hour and article 
of death could they hope that the ban of the Church might be 
removed. Also Cyprian, in the earlier portion of his administration, 
had been inclined to use great severity in dealing with those who 
had lapsed from the faith (lapsi) during the Decian persecutions. 
Hut in Rome and elsewhere more lenient provisions were made for 
their return to the Church through a system of penance which must 
be heartily accepted and practised by the offender. The reason of 
this imposition was that the Church might be assured of the sincere 
penitence and reform of the lapsed who was seeking admission. 

A further necessity for this was felt by the Church from the fact 
that many attempts to interfere with the regular discipline of the 
Church had been made. Especially those who had gained peculiar 
sanctity by suffering for the truth's sake abused their influence by 
granting certificates of peace or reconciliation without confession 
or the assurance of penitence. This caused great discontent on 
the part of such as had remained steadfast, and discipline was 
thus seriously threatened. To save the Church from disorder and to 
maintain her purity four orders of penitents were recognised as early, 
probably, as the middle of the third century. These Four orders or 
were known among the Latins as Jtentes, or weepers; penitents. 
audienteSy or hearers; suhstrati, or kneelers; and consistentes, or 
oo-standers.' The first fell upon their faces, imploring the prayers 
of the Church in their behalf, and that they might be admitted 
to the first apartment of the church. Then properly their pen- 

1 v. St Basil : Can. 22, ei al. The first year they are to weep before the gate of 
the church ; the second year, to be admitted to hearing; the third year, to bending 
the knee, or repentance; the third year, to stand with the faithful at prayers, but 
not partake of the oblation. To the same effect are the teachings of Ambrose and 
other fathers. 
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auce began. When they were thus admitted to become hear- 
ers, permission was granted them to listen to the Scriptures and 
the sermon, but they were excluded from the more private and 
sacred portions of the. service. 1 The length of time they were to 
continue in this order was made the subject of repeated conciiiary 
action.* This depended upon the nature of the offence, and the 
character of the offender. The third order, substrati, or genu- 
flectenteSy were so named from the fact that they were permitted 
to fall on their knees, and remain as participants in the common 
prayers, and to hear the prayers offered for them by the congre- 
gation and the bishop. While the hearers were restricted to the 
narthex or vestibule of the church building, the third order were ad- 
mitted to the interior, near the ambo, or reading-desk. The fourth 
order of penitents, the comiatentes, or co-standers, were allowed " to 
stand with the faithful at the altar, and join in the common prayers, 
and see the oblation offered; but yet might neither make their own 
oblations, nor partake of the eucharist with them." * 

At the beginning of the fourth century the Oriental churches ap- 
SDeciai we l- P°^ nte< ^ a special presbyter to regulate the conduct of 
tentiu presby- penitential discipline (presbyter pcenitentiurius). But 
tgTm on account of the continuous restiveness felt by the 

private members, in their more public life, and through the interfer- 
ence of the state, this special office was abrogated near the close of 
the fourth century. Likewise, on the cessation of persecutions, the 
Decline of the P ract * oe °f orderly penitential discipline fell into disuse, 
penitential sys- and Church life became more free and unconstrained, 
tem. ^| g0 j n t k e West, under like general conditions and at 

about the same time, the system was so modified that only for more 
open and public crimes was public penance imposed, while for other 
offences a private confession to the clergy was judged sufficient. 4 
From this came gross abuses in practice (auricular confession, indul- 
gences, etc.) and dangerous innovations in Christian doctrine (work 
righteousness, etc.). 

The readmission to the Church, after the period of penance, was 
ceremony of often accompanied with much imposing ceremonial, 
readmiuion. The absolution pronounced by the early Church was 
not, however, judicial The prerogative of pardon belonged to 
God alone. 

1 Note the proclamation of the deacon, " Ne quis audientiwn, nt qvis tnricktiiifn," 
etc. Apost. Constit, 1. 8, c. 5. 

* «. Council of Nice, Can. 11, 12, and canons of various other council*. 
8 v. Bingham Antiquities of the Christian Church, bk. xviii, chap. i. 
4 v. Guericke: Ldirbuch d. ch. kirch. Arcliceologie, Berlin, 1850, s. 109. 
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As there were stages of penitential discipline, so were there vari- 
eties or stages of absolution. Bingham ' has arranged pt Te stages of 
these as follows: "1.) The absolution or great indul- ***> | att°o, 
gence of baptism. 2.) The absolution of the eucharist. 3.) The 
absolution of the word and doctrine. 4.) The absolution of imposi- 
tion of hands and prayer. 5.) The absolution of reconcilement to 
the Church and her communion by a relaxation of her censures. 
The two first may be called sacramental absolution ; the third, de- 
claratory absolution; the fourth, precatory absolution; the fifth, 
judicial absolution; and all of them authoritative, so far as they are 
done by the ministerial authority and commission which Christ has 
given to his Church, to reconcile men to God by the exercise of such 
acts and means as conduce to that end in a subordinate and minis- 
terial way, according to his appointment." 

The early Church was careful in its treatment of the excommuni- 
cate. It never claimed the absolute prerogative of par- careof the ear- 
don, nor arrogated the power to exclude the offender ^ Cnurcn - 
from final salvation, nor to limit the forgiving mercy of God. The 
acts of the Church were purely ministerial, exercised to guard its 
purity of doctrine and life. The original system of Respecting 
penance had no respect to merit, but was purely penal, p*** 00 - 
disciplinary, and reformatory. 8 Auricular confession, merit of good 
works, and indulgences were abuses which appeared during a sub- 
sequent period of the history of the Church. 

§ 3. Discipline of the Clergy. 
If the early Church was stringent in its discipline of the laity, its 

treatment of clerical offences was still more severe. 1 A M 

More stringent 
distinction was made between the discipline of the cler- than lay disd- 

gy and that of the laity. A clergyman might be excom- pl,ne ' 
municated from his office, with its honours and emoluments, and yet 
be permitted to enjoy the privileges of the Church conceded to the 
laity. In case of flagrant crimes the excision was, how- penalties ln- 
ever, absolute. The penalties suffered by the clergy fllcted - 
generally had respect to their means of support, their office, or to 
their persons, in case of corporal punishment; so that the depriva- 
tion of their incomes was for lesser offences, the degradation from 

office to the condition of lavmen for more heinous _ , . 

* Deposed clergy 

crimes. In the latter case the deposed clergy were rarely rarely reinstat- 

reinstated; hence the indelible character of ordination ed ' 

could not have been the governing doctrine. 4 The infrequent 

1 Op. cit : bk. xix, pp. 1085, s^q. * Probst: Op. of., s. 401. 

1 Probst: Op. cit., s. 403. 4 Probst: Op. cU., 88. 407, 408. 
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infliction of corporal punishment was generally confined to the 
inferior clergy; but in criminal causes the superior clergy, after 
degradation from their office, were also liable to the same. 1 

The ancient Church, through its conciliary canons, exercised a 
Ancient disci- most v ^^ ant oversight over its clergy, and defined with 
piine whole- great clearness the offences which should be shunned, 
9ome, and the punishment to be inflicted upon wilful violators 

of the law. Usually these provisions were eminently wholesome 
and just. 

1 Justin. Novel, 123, cap. 20. Corporal punishment seems to have beeu a later 
infliction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The apostles recognised two sacraments as instituted by Christ; 
they celebrated these with joy, and imposed them as obligatory 
upon all who would be disciples of the new faith. The deeper sig- 
nificance of the Christian sacraments is manifest, although existing 
forms were employed for teaching their profounder truths. What 
under the former dispensation was a type, found in Christ and the 
sacraments which he instituted its true antitype; the prophecy of 
good things to come was herein fulfilled; the circumcision which 
was outward in the flesh was to yield to the true circumcision of the 
heart, in the spirit and not in the letter (Rom. ii, 28, 29). Christ, 
the tme Passover, was to be sacrificed once for all for men, and 
henceforth the feast was to be kept not with the old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth (1 Cor. v, 7, 8). 

The Eastern Church characterized all holy or incomprehensible 
truths or offices as mysteries, fivarrjpia y and. the Latins, in their trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, generally used the term sacrament, sacra- 
me>iturn, as the appropriate synonym. Hence the Christian fathers 
of the second and third centuries eonfound the sacraments proper 
with all sacred rites connected with the institutions of the Church. 
At other times they designate each step or stage in the celebration 
of baptism, or the Lord's Supper, as a sacrament. Hence the an- 
ointing with oil in baptism, and the act of confirmation, are often 
called sacraments. Cyprian insists upon both sacraments, washing 
of water and the imposition of hands, as necessary to the complete 
sanctification of the believer; 1 and Optatus speaks in similar 

1 Ep. ad Steph. 
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manner of washing, anointing, and confirmation as three sacraments. 
Probably, however, by this term they include no more than was 
implied in the Greek fAvar7Jpiov 9 mystery. 1 

The Christian writers of the fourth century continue to attach to 
the term a very vague and indefinite meaning. The works of the 
great theologians, Ambrose, Hilary, and Leo, fail to define with 
clearness, to agree in the number of the sacraments, or to give the 
rationale of their operation; in Augustine is first met an attempt 
to thus define, and to explain. His definition would allow of the 
recognition of an indefinite number, since he did not limit the term 
to that which had the express sanction and command of Christ. 

Thus the number of sacraments remained undetermined during 
the fifth and sixth centuries, but baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per were by all parties considered the chief and indispensable. It 
was the almost universal opinion in both East and West that these 
were necessary to salvation, inasmuch as they were the appointed 
means of grace; nevertheless, the Church did not deny salvation 
to those who by extraordinary devotion, or by a martyr's death 
witnessed for Christ. In such cases the " baptism of blood " took 
the place of water baptism. The order of the succession of the 
sacraments was generally recognised. Baptism preceded the Lord's 
Supper, and was regarded the necessary preparation for it. 

1 The ante-Nicene fathers apply the term mystery to all which is in any way re- 
lated to the Godhead, or to the revelation of the same. They include in this the 
doctrine of revelation, and even the subject of symbolism, which is considered mys- 
terious and sacred. This appears especially in a number of passages of Tertullian 
and Ireueeus. The following from Trenaeus may illustrate their views: "But it is 
more suitable that we, directing our inquiries after this fashion, should exercite our- 
selves in the investigation of the mystery and administration of the living God. and 
should increase in the love of him who has done, and still does, so great things for 
us. . . . We should leave things of that nature to God, who created us, being most 
properly assured that the Scriptures are indeed perfect, since they were spoken by 
the "Word of God and his Spirit; but we, inasmuch as we are inferior to, and later in 
existence than, the Word of God and his Spirit, are on that very account destitute 
of the knowledge of his mysteries. ... If, therefore, even with respect to creatiou, 
there are some things which belong only to God, . . . what ground is there for com- 
plaint, if in regard to those things which we investigate in the Scriptures (which are 
throughout spiritual), we are able by the grace of God to explain some of them, while 
we must, leave others in the hauds of God," etc. Advers. Hceres. } ii, 28, 1-3. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SACRAMENT OP BAPTISM. 
§ 1. The Idea. 

The acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah — the sent of God — 
was the sole article of belief uniting the first believers in a distinct 
community. Baptism was a sign and seal of this belief, and was, 
therefore, into the name of Jesus, thus ratifying the union of the 
believer with him as the Messiah. 1 Probably no other 
formula was at first used, since this name was believed 
to imply a complete divinity, and these words to comprehend all 
things necessary to citizenship in the kingdom which Christ was to 
establish. But the full formula contained in the commission of Christ 
was soon used, and afterward was regarded as essential in the ad- 
ministration of the rite.* 

The baptism which Christ instituted was different in spirit and 
import from that of John the Baptist; this is clearly Christ's uap- 
recognised by John himself (Matt, iii, 11; Mark i, 8; tlsm peculiar. 
Luke iii, 16; John i, 33); and is also evident from the fact that 
John's disciples had "not even heard whether there be a Holy 
Ghost" (Acts xix, 2). The formula "into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost " could have been understood 
only by those who were assured of the resurrection of Christ, after 
th2 full work of atonement had been completed, the presence of the 
Holy Spirit had been felt, and the fulfillment of Jesus's promise 
had been witnessed upon the day of Pentecost. So that while the 
baptism of John was complete in water, kv vdari, the baptism insti- 
tuted by Christ was not only in water, but in the Holy Spirit and in 
fire, TTvevfian iy£G> xai nvpi. Moreover, the baptism instituted by 
Christ was to be a permanent institution, and was of the nature of 
an indispensable sacrament.' 

1 v. Neandcr: Planting and Training, etc. Ryland's trans., p. 27. 

1 v. Harnack : Dtymengeschichle, Bd. i. H. claims that this baptismal confession 
was first recognised as mi apostolic article of faith about A. D. 150, and that it orig- 
inated in Rome, and not in the Bast. 

* Acts H, 38, 39 : hftlv ydp tartv i} kirayyeXia xal rwf rixvotc ipov sal waatv roi$ etc 

UOKpaV K.T.X. 
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The submission to the rite implied, on the part of the subject, a 
wbat was lm- turn ^ n S away from his former life, an acceptance of the 
plied in the Messiah, and a renewal and purification of the spirit. 
rtte? The dying of the old man and the life of the new, the 

birth to righteousness and holiness through the Holy Spirit, the 
burial with Christ, and the resurrection to a life of perpetual devo- 
tion, are prominent thoughts of the New Testament writers. 

The Christian fathers of the second and following centuries in- 
opinioM re- C ^ ne more to tne thought of a magical power of the 
specting its water in baptism. Justin Martyr * calls it the water of 
Bature " life, voup £<«%; Tertullian a conveys the thought that 

in the water of baptism the new birth takes place; Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen * speaks of it as " the garment of immortality, the laver of 
regeneration," etc. By some of the fathers the necessity of bap- 
tism to salvation is clearly taught; hence the characterization of the 
How character- rite as sains. 4 Others * emphasize the enlightening effects 
lzed - of baptism; hence call it fwrtapof, illuminatio, sacra- 

mentum ittwninationis, hex mentis, etc. These, together with other 
terms for baptism and its effects, as #(H<j/io, unctio 9 o<p$ayl<; y sigil- 
luw, indulyentia, absolutio, gratia, mors peccatorum, etc., clearly 
indicate the high worth placed upon baptism by the Christian 
fathers, as well as their opinion of its magical effects. 

The post-Nicene fathers, no less than their predecessors, are posi- 
tive in their opinions relative to the necessity of baptism to salva- 
tion, and to its power to regenerate the subject. Separate treatises 
upon its nature, efficacy, and necessity were prepared by Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Augustine. It occu- 
pies a prominent place in the theology of Augustine, who attempts 
to harmonize it with his peculiar views of original sin and the 
enslavement of the human will. With other prominent fathers, 
he plainly teaches the necessity of baptism to salvation; conse- 
quent ly,that all the unbaptized are lost, including young children.* 
He also regards baptism as a sacrament of regeneration, through 
which forgiveness of sin is attained, and as the channel for the 
communication of efficient and cooperating grace. Yet with most 
of these great theologians the exercise of faith is regarded as the 
necessary condition of the efficient operation of the sacrament. In 
opposition to Cyprian and some of the Eastern fathers, Augustine 

1 Dialog, e. Ttyp. * de Rapt. y c. 1. » Orat 40, de Bop. 

4 Augustine, Basil, Greg. Nazianzen, and others, 

6 Just. Mar. : Apol., 2; Clem. Alex. : Padag., i, 6} Greg, Naz. : Oral 40. de Bap.; 
Ohrys. : Horn. 13, in Heb. 
• v. Ep. 186, c. 27 ; and de Nupt. et Concup., i, c. 28. 
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recognised the validity of heretical baptism. 1 This remained the 
prevalent view during the period which we are to examine. 

$2. Subjects of Baptism. 

The command of Christ in the great commission (Matt, xrvii, 
19, 20; Mark xv, 15, 16) had reference to an indispensable ordi- 
nance — baptism. This is generally accepted. The discipling of 
all men implied a missionary activity and missionary modes, used 
originally in behalf of such as could comprehend the conditions of 
the Gospel message. Thus the first converts, whose m* subjects 
names and the circumstances of whose baptism are re- ****** 
corded in the Scriptures, were of adult age. That infants and 
young children were baptized during the apostolic age is nowhere 
positively affirmed in the New Testament. The mention of the 
baptism of entire households furnishes a strong pre- 
sumptive argument, but is not decisive. So the relation 
of circumcision to Christian baptism, the universality of the bene- 
fits of Christ's kingdom, the recognition of young children as objects 
of his special favour, the comprehensiveness of the apostolic com- 
mission, and various other considerations, are, to many, proofs 
that the children of Christian believers were regarded by the apos- 
tolic Church as fit subjects for baptism. But these, in the absence 
of clear, unequivocal Scripture statement, cannot produce universal 
conviction. "Christ left no command about it; it was 

NO 0ODEHMHBA. 

one of those many things his Church was to learn in 
her gradual development through the Paraclete whom he had given. 9 ' * 
The apostolic fathers contain no positive information Apostolic to- 
relative to the practice of the Church of their time JjJJJ iSSt 
respecting infant baptism. The most explicit state- baptism. 
ment is found in Justin Martyr, who says: " There are among the 
Christians of this day many of both sexes, sixty and juan's state- 
seventy years old, who have been made disciples of """k 
Christ from their infancy." • Here nothing is said of baptism; it is 
only inferred. Nor does Irenaeus positively affirm the practice of 
infant baptism in his day. In common with the Christian writers 4 
of the second century, he connects the necessity of bap- -^^. ^ 
tism with the taint of human nature. He argues the 
universal guilt of sin and the need of a universal Saviour. Christ is 

1 de Baptism* contra DonaL, 1. vii. 

* Do! linger: The First Age of the Church, vol. ii, p. 163. 

• ApoL, I, 15. 

4 v. Clem. Rom.: Ep. i, ad Cor., n. 17. Hennas: Pastor, lib. 3, slmiL 9. Just 
Mar.: Dial cum Ttyph^ c. 43. 
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the Saviour who came to save all l who are regenerated by God. 
But this regeneration ordinarily comes through baptism. He thus 
implies that baptism was administered to infants.* So also with 
Tertullian. While no positive assertion is made by the African 
presbyter that the Church practised infant baptism, the entire force 
Tertmiian's °f h* 8 argument presupposes such practice/ For if he 
position. labours to show that the rite should be postponed to 

adult age, it is evident that the custom of the baptism of young 
children was prevalent. Moreover, in his opposition he does not 
cite apostolic custom against infant baptism, which is almost incon- 
ceivable if the apostolic Church had been averse to it. Thus, while 
no positive statement relative to infant baptism is met in 4 the Scrip- 
tures, or in the writings of any fathers earlier than Irenaeus and Ter- 
tullian, by the end of the second century mention is made of the 
Not general in baptism °f children, and in the third, of infants. But 
the fourth cen- even in the fourth the practice of infant baptism is not 
tUry " general, since eminent fathers, whose parents were 

Christians, did not receive baptism till adult age. It was then gen- 
erally based upon the teaching of Christ (Matt, xix, 14). That dur- 
ing the third century the children of Christian parents were fre- 
quently baptized is established by much unquestioned testimony. 
Ortgen's testi- Origen is especially clear in his statement of the prevail- 
mony. ' m g practice, and insists that the Church inherited it " 

from the apostles themselves.* From the middle of the third cen- 
tury the custom of the Church is attested by the unequivocal testi- 

1 Adver. Hares., 1. ii, c. 22. 

* v. Adver. Hares., lib. ii, cc. 22, 39. v. Powers : Irenaus and Infant Baptism, in the 
Am. Prt8. and TheoL Review, 1857, pp. 239-267. Thi8 writer examines the teach- 
ings of Irenaeus with much thoroughness, and concludes that wherever he uses the 
expression " regeneration by (rod," he means baptism. This was also the opinion 
of the earlier defenders of infant baptism, v. Wall : Hist of Infant Baptism, Oxford, . 
1872, vol. i, pp. 44, seq. 

8 de BapL, c. 18. v. Hdfling: Das Sacrament der Taufe, Erlangen, 1846, Bd. L 
ss. 104, seq. 

4 "The introduction of the practice of psedobaptism into the Church is hidden in 
Harnack's obscurity. If it owes its origin to the indispensableness of the same 
statement. to salvation, this is an argument that the superstitious view of bap- 
tism had become greatly strengthened. At the time of Irenaeus (ii, 22, 4) and Ter- 
tullian (de BapL, 18) it was already widely practised, being defended from the com- 
mand of Christ (Matt, xix, 14). We have no witness for this practice from an earlier 
date. Tertullian opposed it on the ground that n conscious faith was the necessary 
condition of receiving the rite, but moro especially because of its tremendous import. 
... In the course of the third century the custom was prevalent to baptize the 
children of Christian families." Hartnck: LJirbwh der Dogmengescltichte, Frei- 
burg. 1886, Bd. i, ss. 358. 359. 

5 v. in Lwc., Horn. 14, t. 2; and in Rom., 1. 5, c. 6, v. 9. 
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mony of competent witnesses; it is made the subject of conciliary 
action. 1 and is defended by most orthodox writers , m „ ^ ^ 

. , . - . Infant baptism 

against the contrary teachings of some heretical sects, common id the 
While the opinions of the Christian teachers of the third tbird c * jnlury " 
and fourth centuries varied with regard to the expediency of baptiz- 
ing infants in case of no impending danger, they were in accord on 
the question of its rightfulness and lawfulness when threatened 
with death. Gregory Nazianzen thought it advisable, if postponed to 
in good health, to defer the baptism of children until they tne tnIrd * e * r - 
were about three years old; he was, however, positive in maintain- 
ing the right and duty of the baptism of infants in case of danger 
of death.* The inscriptions which contain distinct dogmatic teach- 
ing have already been found to be few. Yet a number have been 
preserved which confirm the recorded testimony, already referred 
to, as to the relation of children to baptism and church membership. 
Children of tender age are spoken of as having been baptized, and 
as faithful members of Christ's Church. 8 The practice of infant 
baptism was usually limited to the case of children born of Christ- 
ian parents; nevertheless, the early Church was gen- Liberal practice 
erally liberal in the treatment of children when one of lno church. 
parent was a Christian, or when they had been born while the 
parents were under ban of excommunication, or when the religious 
status of the parents was not known. In all these cases the chil- 
dren were held to be fit subjects of baptism. 4 From Baptism of 
the fourth century the propriety of the baptism of J^^^thS 
infants was unquestioned, and the practice was not fourth century. 
unusual; nevertheless, adult baptism was the more common practice 
for the first six centuries.* 

§ 8. Catechumenical Training of Adults for Baptism and Admission to the 

Church. 

During the warmth of zeal in the apostolic Church, professed 
believers in Jesus and his resurrection were almost immediately 

1 v. Cyprian, Ep. 59 and 64, where the bishop, Fidus, had inquired whether in- 
fants could be taptized before they were eight days old. The Council of Carthnge, 
A. D. 252, decided that infants could be baptized even earlier than the eight li day. 

* v. Oral 40, de BapUsmo. 

•The following is an example: IIICTOC EK IIICTQN ZQCIM0C EN8AAE 
KEIME ZHCAO ETECIN B- MH- A' HME KE. "Faithful, of the faithful, T, 
Zosimus, lie here, having lived two years one month nnd twenty five days." 

* v. Bingham: Op. cti., bk. x, sees. 15-19, and authorities there given. 

* "Baptism of infants is allowed no less by present custom than by the ancient 
canons" (of the Coptic Church), v. Butler: Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, vol. ii, 
-p. 162. 
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admitted to baptism. This is evident from the history of Philip and 
Ba asm imme- ^ e Ethiopian eunuch (Acts viii, 30-40), Cornelius (Acts 
diateooprofes- x, 47, 48), Lydia (Acts xvi, 14, 15), and the Philippimn 
don of faith. j ailer ^ Actfi xy ^ ^ ^ j t geemg to haye been ^ H^t^ 

of John Baptist in his ministry (Matt, iii, 5, 6 ; John Hi, 23, et at) ; 
nevertheless, even his baptism was conditioned on repentance and 
reformation of life (Matt, iii, 7-10; Luke iii, 7-10). So also in the 
later history of the Church, during the attempts to Christianize the 
pagan peoples, whole tribes were sometimes baptized almost imme- 
diately, at their own request or that of their chiefs. 1 But from the 
second century the general practice of the Church was essentially 
modified, especially in the case of converts from heathenism. In 
order to preserve the purity of the Church and save it from scandal, 
special train- ** was believed necessary to use greater caution in receiv- 
ing necessary iug members, and by a course of careful preliminary 
in the case of e . . 7 J , £ A , . - £ , % 

uentiie con- training to become assured of their sincerity, and of 

verts - their acceptance of the Christian doctrine; thus men 

were appointed to the special duty of preparing candidates for bap- 
tism. The nature and duration of the instruction varied with cir- 
cumstances, from a few days to two or three years. It. Lb believed 
that this had chief reference to persons of Gentile origin. 

The gradual admission of the candidate to the Church services, 
his instruction in the exoteric doctrines of Christianity, and his ad- 
vancement through successive stages of discipline, were regarded aa 
preparatory to his initiation into the mysteries of the society.' Bap- 
tism was this initiatory rite; and to reveal its process and effects to 
those who were still in catechumenical training was regarded a deep 
impiety. 

§4. The Ministrants. 

It is certain that the words of Christ's last commission were more 
The right to especially addressed to the eleven apostles. But that 
nTeTto'The ^ e ™ te °* baptism was performed by others than the 
apostles. twelve and Paul is plain from the example of Philip, 

one of the first deacons (Acts viii, 12, 38). Nevertheless, during 
the second century, when the episcopal authority had come to be 
a function of widely recognised, baptism was regarded as an especial 
the bishop. function of the bishop. The presbyters and deacons 
performed the rite, but with express permission of the bishop. 

1 n. Socrates : Eccles. Hist, bk. vii, c. xxx, where the baptism of the Bttryriradtans 
is described as taking place on the eighth day, after a fast and instruction of seven 
days. This was early in the fifth century. 

1 It is easy to trace paruIlelismH between the practice of tho Christian Church and 
that of the contemporary social, political, and religious clubs. 
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The duty pertained to the episcopal office, and could be discharged 
by the bishop and by those only to whom his right was delegated. 
Tiiis was the theory prevalent in the orthodox churches, both East 
and West, during the first six centuries. However, in ^ o^ of ex. 
cases of extreme necessity, not only presbyters and dea- treBM reem- 
cons, but also laymen and even heretics, 1 performed the admini2er°tne 
rite, and such baptism was regarded valid by most ec- rtte - 
clesiasticai authorities. It was so recognised on account of the 
prevalent view that baptism was necessary to admission to the 
Church and to salvation. The service of an irregular administrator 
was justified only on the ground of extreme exigency, as in the case 
of impending death or the compelled absence of the bishop.' 

{ 5. The Mode of Baptism. 
In the various instances of baptism mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, the mode of its administration is in no case de- CnP | itnfjd0 
scribed. It is manifest, however, that Christ, in so far use of known 
as possible, made use of ordinances and metliods with mode8 - 
which the men of his time were already familiar. The genuine 
spirit of the old religion was not to be superseded by that of the 
new, since it was essentially the same under both, but it was to be 
revived, quickened, and perfected. When, therefore, in the great 
commission to his apostles Christ used the words "disciple," or 
" make disciples," /ia0fl reuaare, these conveyed no new notion,- but 
one with which they were entirely familiar. The great rabbis of the 
rival sects were ever zealous to make disciples, iioOtjtoI, 
and the thought of gaining adherents to the doctrines 
of their own Master and Lord was consonant with the feelings of 
the apostles, and in harmony with prevalent methods. So also with 
baptism. The command to baptixe, (ianri^etv, Panrioavreg, was well 
understood. No explanation was added; no description of some 
strange ceremony followed; the notion was clear; the method of 
obeying the command, manifest. What was at hand and well known 
was used ; the mode of the administration was that which was then 
extant among the Jewish people, of which Christ, the Master, and 

1 The validity of baptism, when performed by heretics or schismatics, was stoutly 
opposed by Cyprian in his conflict with Novatian. In case of heretics and schismatics 
ns rafnistamts he denied that there was any real baptism, since no one outside the 
1fo!y Catholic Church had the character requisite to make the baptism effective to 
tho washing away of sins, even though their professed faith aud alt the formulas 
used were in exact harmony with tltose of the Church. This arose from his extreme 
theory of the unity of the Church, v. Ep. ad Mignum. 

• For authorities v. bk. ii, cliap. iv, where- the growth of the episcopate is traced. 
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the apostles, the disciples, were a part. That the rite was to have a 
The rite had a deeper significance to those who accepted it is manifest, 
deeper import. r p n j s was on \y m accordance with a law holding in 
the entire cycle of art and philosophy, as well as religion. It was 
to be no mere washing by water, but a purification by the Holy 
Ghost and by fire. The decision of the Council at Jerusalem (Acts 
xv, 29), whereby the obligation of circumcision was no longer im- 
posed upon the Gentile converts, substituted a pleasant for a painful 
initiatory rite, and gave to baptism a foremost place, rather than a 
secondary, as under the Jewish economy; but there is not the slight- 
est evidence that, during the apostolic period, the mere mode of 
administration underwent any change. The customary mode was 
immersion tbe used by the apostles in the baptism of the first converts. 

among" the The y were familiar witn the baptism of John's disciples 
Jew*. and of the Jewish proselytes. This was ordinarily by dip- 

ping or immersion. This is indicated not only by the general signifi- 
cation of the words used in describing the rite, but the earliest testi- 
mony of the documents which have been preserved gives preference to 
this mode. 1 While, however, the mode of the Jewish proselyte bap- 
Jewish prose- tism * s generally accepted, the date of its institution is 
lyte baptism. s x,[\\ [ n question. A large class of scholars look upon il 
as of immemorial antiquity, while others find little evidence that Jew- 
ish proselyte baptism was practised before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus, after the possibility of special fcfferings in the temple had 
ceased. The chronology is difficult, but the opinion' that proselyte 
baptism among the Jews, as an independent rite of initiation, could 
not have been introduced earlier than the end of the first century is 
entitled to much respect. But that it was before practised as a 
token of purification, if not as an initiatory rite, is fully estab- 
lished. 8 

It is manifest that the administration by the apostles involved 
Baptism imme- little delay. The cases of baptism recorded in the Acts 
alter 17 prof«£ °* * e Apostles, both in the earlier and later sections, 
sioa of faith, indicate that the rite was administered to the converts 
near the time and place of their acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah. 
No evidence, however, is furnished from the record that Peter him- 

1 v. Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, chap. vii. 

* v. Leyrer: article " Prosolyten," in fferzog's Cyclopaedia^ 2te Ausg. Plumptre : 
Smith's Bible Dictionary, article " Proselytes/' claims that the rabbis were stimulated 
to making baptism a foremost rite of initiation by the great success of Christianity 
among the Gentiles, whose only initiatory rite was baptism; but Leyrer is of the 
opinion that a formal borrowing of Christian usages is extremely improbable. 

3 Among others v. Edersheim: Life and Times of the Messiah. Schurer: History 
of the Jewish People, vol. ii, pp. 319-324. 
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self baptised the three thousand believers on the day of Pentecost. 
This may have been done by different apostles, at different places, 
by different modes, during the entire day, 1 or on subsequent days.* 
The terms of Scripture describing the rite, most of the Immera | on ^^ 
figures used by the writers of the New Testament to more usual 
indicate its significance (Rom. vi, 4; Col. ii, 12, et al.) 9 mode * 
the explanations in the Apostolic Constitutions,' the comments of 
the foremost Christian fathers for the first six centuries, and the ex- 
press instructions of ecclesiastical councils indicate that immersion 
was the more usual mode of baptism. 4 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to reconcile the peculiar circumstances 
of the baptism of certain persons with ready and available means 
for their immediate immersion, as in the case of Paul (Acts ix, 18), 
the Philippian jailer (Acts xvi, 33), and others. These facts make 
it highly probable that a degree of liberty was allowed A mea8ure of 
in the mode of administration, so that in case of exigency liberty permit- 
aspcjraion was practiced. This antecedent probability ted * 
has now been changed to well-nigh absolute certainty by the testi- 
mony of " The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles." This invalua- 
ble document, which belongs to the first quarter of the second 
century/ supplies a long-missing link in the chain of evidence be- 
tween the close of the apostolic age and Justin Martyr, <«Tbe Teaching 
respecting the rites, polity, and life of the Church. It of the Twelve." 
also furnishes valuable aid in understanding some obscure points in 
tlis writings of Clement, Polycarp, Barnabas, and Ignatius. This 
writing is believed to have originated in either Syria or Egypt, and 
to have been prepared as a sort of Church manual, as well as a 
catechism, for Jewish catechumens. 6 In connection with valuable 
teaching respecting Christian life, it speaks of the appropriate 

1 Zockler: Aposfelgeschichte, Nordlingen, 1886, s. 164 

* Dollinger: Op. eft, vol. ii t p. 160. "It is not. said that the 3.000 converts of 
Pentecost were nil baptized the same day, but only that on that day were added 
3 000 souls (Acta ii, 41)." 

3 Cons. Apost., lib. 3, c. 17. 

4 v. Tertullian : de Bapt, c 2. Chrysostom: Bom. 40, on 1 Cor.; Ram. 26, on 
John iii, 5. Cyril: Cateck., 17, 8. Ambrosius: de Sacram., 1. 2, c. 6. Coun. Toledo: 
4, can. 6, and many other testimonies. 

5 Sabatier : La IKdache, Paris, 1 885, places the composition after A. D. 50. 
Bryeunios, Harnack, and others place it between A. D. 120 and A. D. 165. 
Lechler, Funk, Z-ihn, mid others are inclined to regard it as a production of the 
tirst century. The English and American critics also generally place it in the first 
tscniury. 

•Lechler holds that this is true only of the second part. Funk: Doctrina Duo- 
decern Apostnlorum, Tubingse, 1887, "denies the Egyptian and maintains the Syrian 
or Palestinian origin." — Schaff. 
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preparation for baptism, and its mode of administration, as 
follows: 

"Now concerning baptism, thus baptize ye: having first uttered 
its baptismal &U these things, baptize into the name of the Father, 
teacMnit- and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, in living water 

{kv vdart (frvn). 1 Bat if thou hast not running water, baptize into 
other water (el$ dXXo vd<*y), and if thou canst not in cold, in warm. 
And if thou hast neither, pour out water upon the head thrice, into 
the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. And before the baptism 
let the baptizer fast and the baptized, and whatever others are able; 
but the baptized thou ahalt command to fast for one or two days 
before."* 

This document, only a generation removed from the death of the 

apostles, if not written during the lifetime of some, plainly teaches 

a degree of liberty in the mode of the administration of baptism. 

The character of the writing, as a book for catechumens of Jewish 

origin, would certainly exclude the supposition that this 

Conclusion. . • a * * • *•« » • 

alternative mode of baptism was of the nature of an in* 
novation \ besides, it is easy to believe that at the time of its writing 
there were still living in Syria or Egypt persons who were entirely 
Monumental familiar with the apostolic practice. The testimony of the 
testimony. monuments is in entire harmony with the * Teaching." 
The chronology of the earliest frescos has been elsewhere examined.' 
Among the very earliest frescos is that found on the wall in the 
fresco from crypt of Santa Lucina, in the catacomb of San Calisto, 
santa Lucina, Rome (Fig. 126)/ The lower central fresco has almost 
without exception been regarded as a representation of the close of 
the baptism of Christ as described in Matt, iii, 16. A nude male 
Baptism of figure is stepping from the water, which reaches a little 
cnriat. above the knees. A man clad in a tunic is standing on 

the shore and extending his hand in helpfulness toward the one 

1 Bryennios remarks that vSup £«v is not exclusively funning water, bat that 
which is brought fresh from rivers and springs, where ia earliest times the Christians 
were wont to baptize. 

■ Uepl Si tov pairtitjfiaToc ovra pairriaarf Ttxvra ir&vra irpoetir&vreCf fiairrioari elf rt 
bvofjta tov TLarpbz not tov Tlov teat tov ayiov Tlvevfiaros kv vSan f&prt. 'Eav Si pf) ixVC 
vSup {«v t £<£ &a^o vSup P&ittioov el S> oh dvvaaai kv fvxP9> kv deppy. 'fidv 6e ap+drepa 
pi) ixftj kKXtov elg t^v Ke+dfyv Tplg vSup «c ovopa Tlarp6g ml Tiov ml Syiov ILvevpa- 
rof. Upb Si tov paxTiofMTOf vpovj/arewdru 6 fiairri$uv not 6 /%Hrrifrf/tevof kcu d 
rtvec &Xtot Sbvavrcu- nekevaevQ Si vrprevecu tov ^atrri^Sptvov irpb fuaq % Six>. — Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, chap. vii. 

•v. pp. 29, 30, 97,98. 

4 It is impossible to represent in photograph the color effects in the fresco. 
They are pronounced in the original, showing by the green the water boundary Una 
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who has received baptism. Above is the dove, bearing in its beak 
what seems to be an olive branch, symbolizing the Holy Ghost, 
who attests the act. There is no suggestion of an immersion, bat 




Ag. 136.— Preseo from Suite Luclna, Borne. 



of Christ. 



rather of aspersion by the ministrant, who stands npon the shore. 1 

Other interpretations of this scene, as that it is the gst . , . 

_ r . , oilier lnterpre- 

rescue of Peter from the waves, or the saving of the tatJons not ten- 
hunted, persecuted saints from the waters of affliction,* aW * 
seem to harmonize only a portion of the elements of the fresco. 
The interpretation as the baptism has generally been accepted by 
the best archaeologists. 

Fig. 127 is the representation of a fresco from another eubicu* 
lum of the crypt of Santa Lucina.* It is the same age as Fig. 126, 
and the subject is evidently the same. The attitude of the fig- 
ures in the two frescos is very similar. The symbolic dove has 
here the same significance as in the other. The figure leaving the 
water is partially draped, while in Fig. 126 it is nude. The minis- 
trant is represented with the added pallium, instead of t^ interpret 
the simple tunic, as in Fig. 126. The subject of the 



Schnke: Die Kataktmben, ss. 3 1 a, 
p, 91. Kraus: Re^Encffidop<xdie t 



»«. d* Rossi : Rom. Softer, i. i T lib, 3. c 3. 
314. Roller: Lea Cotooombes de Rome, Tom. 
Freiburg, 1886, art. "Taufe." 

•Martigny: Diet., art. "Pierre." 

• Garrucci : Storto, etc.. i, Teorica, 203. 

4 The construction, history, chronology, and frescos of this crypt have been 
studied with great thoroughness by the brothers de Rossi, aud admirably described 
in their monumental work, Rom. Sotier. 
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fresco can hardly be questioned. 1 The scene can only by an un- 
warrantable stretch of the imagination be regarded as the last stage 
of an immersion. The simpler and more obvious act is that of an 




Flff. 127.— A baptism of Christ. From the crypt of Santa Luclna, Rome. 

aspersion, since there is no suggestion whatever that the ministrant 
has before been standing in the water. 

Fig. 128 is the representation of a fresco from the cemetery of 
San Pretestato, Rome. This is believed by the highest authorities to 
nosed b De l° n g to the second century. The three figures have 
ttsm from San been interpreted differently. Those who see in it a bap- 
Pretest&to. t j gm o £ chrigj; regard the sprays around the head of the 
right hand figure as representing the water used in sprinkling; John 
and the other figure as representative of the people, standing on the 
bank of the river. The presence of the dove seems also to suggest 
arafc i,- a baptismal scene.* Garrucci also regards the green 
tism by sprint- band around the head of the Saviour as analogous to 
lln *' that in Fig. 126. De Rossi and others look upon the 

picture as representing the crowning of Christ with thorns. 1 Against 
this view Garrucci strongly urges the fact of the general absence 

1 v. Roller : Op. cit, Tom. i, pp. 95, seq., pi. xvii. 

*t>. Perret: t. i, pi. lxxx. Garrucci: Op. ciL, i, p. 368; ii, 46 ; Op. dL\ t i, pp. 101, 
seq. } pi. xviii. 

*v. Bull, Arch, crista 1872. Also Strajgowaki : Ikonographit der Thu/e Christi, Man- 
Chen, 1885, Taf. i, nn. 4, 5. 
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of representations of Christ's sufferings and passion in early Chris- 
tian art, as well as the presence in the fresco of the water and the 




Fig. 188.— Supposed baptism, rresoo from San Pretestato, Rome. 



dove. The subject of this early fresco is regarded as questionable; 
its evidential value is not, therefore, of the first order. 

Competent authorities have referred the fresco (Fig. 129) to the 
latter part of the second, or early part of the third cen- ^^^ trom 
tury. It is part of the decorations in one of the " cham- San caiisto. 




Fig. !».— A baptlMn. From San Caltsto, Rome. 



bers of the sacraments," in the catacomb of San Caiisto. A boy, 
standing in water reaching a little more than half way to the knees, 
86 
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is receiving baptism from a man who is standing upon the shore. 
The water is broken into spray, indicating a pouring or sprinkling. 1 
Fig. 130 is from a fresco found in another of the chambers of the 
Another from same catacomb, and is plainly contemporary with Fig. 
tbesame. 129. The position of the figures is quite similar. In 

Fig. 130 the boy stands in water hardly more than ankle deep, while 
the ministrant, clad in the toga and bearing in his hand a roll, the 




Fi£> l*i —A baptism. From &an Cullsto, ftome. 



usual sign of authoritative teaching, stands upon the shore, and 
places his hand upon the head of the candidate in the act of bap- 
tism. 

Respecting the age of Figs. 126, 127, 128, 129, and 130 there is 
,^^ scarcely any diversity of opinion among competent au- 

•tantineinori- thorities. All are certainly of pre-Constantine origin, 
Rln " Figs. 126, 127, 129, and 130 reaching back, in all proba- 

bility, to the second century. As to the interpretation of Nos. 126, 
127, 129, and 130, very general agreement is found among the best 
archaeologists. They are baptismal scenes. 

In the post-Constantine period more frequent representations of 

1 It is to be regretted that the plate does not reproduce these sprays, which are 
very manifest in the fresco, v. de Rossi: Rom. Setter. , T. ii, p. 333. Roller: Les 
Catacombes de Rome, T. i, p. 131. 
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the baptismal rite are preserved, and they are wrought out in much 
greater detail The erection of distinct baptisteries FfM _ CoQata . . 
gave occasion for their ornamentation with frescos and tine portrait- 
mosaics, some of which were elaborate and beautiful. ures more fuU ' 
Also the rite is found depicted on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
(v. Plate II) in symbolic form (v. Plate II'), where the 
baptismal waters are represented as flowing from the gus of Junius 
uplifted foot of one lamb upon the head of another, Ba88US - 
while rays stream down from the beak of the symbolic dove. 1 

A fragment of a glass cup, found on the Esquiline, Rome, in 1876, 
also contains the representation of a baptism.' It prob- 
ably belongs to the beginning of the fifth century. Fig. persion on glass 
131 is two thirds the size of the original. The scene is cup ' 
an interesting one. A young girl, Alba (possibly Albana), is the 




Fig. 181.— Fragment of a glass cup, Rome. A baptism 



central figure. She is clad in the white robe usually worn on the 
day of baptism. The priest, Mirax, whose head is en- 
circled by the simple nimbus, extends the hand in the 
manner of address, while the hand of a person not represented on 
the fragment, probably the sponsor, is laid upon the head of the 
candidate. The chief significance of the scene for our purpose is in 
the water flowing from an inverted urn, and the descent of the dove, 
bearing in its beak the olive branch. The representation of baptism 
by aspersion is evident. 

1 v. Plate II", in the spandrel between 4< Daniel in the den of lions " and " Christ's 
triumphal entry." 

* v. de Rossi: Bull Arch. OrisL, 1876, Fasc. i, T. i. Garrucci: Storia, etc, 
T. cccclxiv. 
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Several mosaics and frescos of a somewhat later date represent 
the baptism of Christ in an almost purely realistic manner, and gen- 
erally the manifest mode is aspersion. One of the best preserved 
Mosaic repre- an< l most interesting is found in San Giovanni in 
^rotation. fonte, Ravenna (Fig. 132). 1 The mosaics were orig- 
inally executed A. D. 449-452. While they have probably suf- 
fered restoration in certain parts, there is no evidence that the 
original design has been departed from. The baptismal scene 




Fig. 182.— Baptism of Christ. Mosaic from San Giovanni In fonte, Ravenna. 

is found in the crown of the dome. Christ stands in the Jor- 

„ 4 , m dan, whose waters reach to about the middle of the 
Baptism of ' . 

Christ by poor- body, while John, standing on the land, and holding in 
iDgm his left hand a jewelled cross, is pouring water upon 

the head of Christ from a shell held in the Baptist's right hand. 
The symbolic dove, descending directly upon the head of Jesus, 
completes the baptismal representation. The Jordan, IORD, sym- 
bolized by a river-god bearing a reed, introduces into the scene a 
heathen element. 

1 v. Quant: Die aU-chrisUichen Bauswerkt von Ravenna, Berlin, 1842, a*. 4, 5, and 
Taf. i. Richter: Mosaikm von Ravenna, Wien, 1878. Garrucci: Op. a/., Tom. hr, 
tar. ccxxvi and ccxxvii, pp. 34-36. 
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A very similar mosaic representation, from about the middle of 
the sixth century, is preserved in Santa Maria in Cos- Another mosa- 
medin, Ravenna (Fig. 133). The appearance of Christ lc - 
is more youthful, the river-god symbolizing the Jordan is more 




Fig. 183.— Baptism of Christ. Mosaic from Santa Maria In Cosmedln, Ravenna. 

striking, and the rough garment of camel's hair worn by the Bap- 
tist is clearly shown. 




Fig. 184.— A baptism. From a fresco In Santa Pudenzlana, Rome. 

Fig. 134 is from a picture found in Santa Pudenziana, Rome. 
Here the complete act of baptism is depicted. The font, too small 
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for immersion, contains two nude figures, upon the head of one of 

. *- •_ whom the ministrant lays the hand. Behind him is 
A fresoo from ' 

Santa Pudenzi- the sponsor, while on the other side of the font are atten- 
9mn dants bearing appropriate garments for covering the 

candidates at the close of the ceremony. The suggestion here is 
certainly that of sprinkling or pouring. 

The fresco, Fig. 135, is from the cemetery of San Ponziano, Rome; 
From San Pon- it i fi from the eighth or ninth century. 1 Here the bap- 
ZIano - tismal scene is repeated as to mode, and very similar in 

spirit to the mosaics of the fifth and sixth centuries, already de- 
scribed. Christ here stands in water reaching about to the waist. 
The Baptist, clad in his rough garment of camel's hair, places the 




Fig. 135.- -A baptism of Christ . From a fresco in San Ponziano, Rome. 

right hand on the head of Jesus in the performance of the rite, 
Baptism by as- while the ratifying of the act by the Holy Spirit is 
pereion. here, as usual, symbolized by the descending dove. On 

the opposite bank, in the background, an angel, descending from 
the clouds, bears a basin and the clothing for the Saviour, while in 
the foreground the hart seeks the refreshing waters. 

Other representations of baptism, extending from the fourth to 
uniformity of tne tenth century, found upon a great variety of objects 
art testimony. an d i n various relations, substantially agree with those 
already given.* It is most noteworthy that from the second to the 

1 We have given two representations of baptisms, which lie outside the period to 
which our examinations have been more specially confined, in order to show the 
persistence of the art representations of this rite as aspersion or sprinkling. 

* For a complete representation and description of these v. Strzygowski : Ikonogra- 
phie dtr Tauft Chtisli, Miinchen, 1885. 
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ninth century there is found scarcely one pictorial representation of 
baptism by immersion; but the suggestion is almost uniformly 
either of sprinkling or pouring. When we consider the fact that 
monumental evidence is invaluable because of its unconscious char- 
acter (v. p. 21), and also when it is remembered that the testi- 
mony of the archaic document, "The Teaching of the Twelve," 
is a complete commentary on the art monuments, and, contrariwise, 
that the monuments are a continuous illustration of the doctrines 
of the " Teaching," we are compelled to believe that while immer- 
sion was the usual mode of administering baptism from the first to 
the twelfth century, there was very early a large meas- Liberty of 
ure of Christian liberty allowed in the Church, by which modM - 
the mode of baptism could be readily adjusted to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances. To this conclusion we are led by the combined testi- 
mony of the " Teaching," of the decisions of the Church fathers 
and the councils, and of the uniform art representations. 1 

That baptism by sprinkling or aspersion was practised in case of 
the sick and the infirm is generally conceded. This seems to be a 
further indication of a degree of freedom in the mode. 
This clinical baptism was not regarded with favor by a 
large portion of the Church; in some instances its validity was 
seriously questioned. Yet the high-church Cyprian, by whom the 
preservation of the unity of the Church and of apostolic traditions 
was regarded of utmost importance, clearly decided in a test case for 
the validity of clinic baptism: "I think the divine benefits can in no 
respect be mutilated and weakened; nor can any thing less occur in 
that case, where, with full and entire faith both of the giver and re- 
ceiver, is accepted what is drawn from the divine gifts. For in the 
sacraments of salvation the contagion of sins is not in such wise 
washed away, as the filth of the skin and of the body is cyprian'sopin- 
washed away in the carnal and ordinary," etc. ..." In ion - 
the sacraments of salvation, when necessity compels, and God be- 
stows his mercy, the divine methods confer the whole benefit on 
believers; nor ought it to trouble any one that sick people seem to 
be sprinkled or affused, when they obtain the Lord's grace," etc. 
..." Whence it appears that the sprinkling also of water prevails 
equally with the washing of salvation," etc.* 

'The argument from monumental evidence wag presented by the author of this 
hand-book in a series of lectures on "Monumental Theology, 1 ' given before the 
School of Theology of Boston University in the winter of 1870-71. For a very 
able and interesting statement of the bearing of the argument upon the question of 
Christian union and missionary effort, v. Prof. Kgbert C. Smyth, iu Andovcr Review 
April and May, 1884. * Kp. 75 (79) ad Magnum, c. 12. v. also cc. 13-17. 
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From the question of Magnus, as well as from the answer of 
Cyprian, it is plain that clinic baptism was not generally regarded 
with favor by the Church of the first three centuries. Neverthe- 
less, the opposition to it did not appear to come so much from a dis- 
belief in the efficacy of the mode itself as from the doubt enter- 
al . k— * tained with respect to the soundness of the faith of the 

Clinic baptism r . 

not eocour- recipient, since the delay of baptism till the time of 
a * ed " infirmity or of threatened death seemed to imply a con- 

tempt for the ordinance and a neglect of the duties which its 
acceptance imposed. For Cyprian clearly affirms that the 
mode is of little importance, provided the faith of the recipient 
Tbe mode not an< ^ °' the ministrant is genuine. 1 This, and not the 
objectionable, simple mode, is the reason why the person receiving 
clinical baptism was generally ineligible to the clerical office. The 
suspicion of dishonesty and the disqualification could be removed 
only by an unwonted proof of zeal and devotion.* 

This liberty respecting the mode of administration becomes 
more manifest as missionary enterprise planted churches in regions 
remote from the countries immediately adjacent to the Mediter- 
ranean, where the rigors of the climate made trine immersion at 
i b times perilous or impracticable. Hence baptism by as- 
the Celtic persion is made alternative with trine immersion in the 
churcb. earliest extant Irish baptismal office.* While the Greek 

Church adhered to trine immersion with great tenacity, and to-day 
Also b coot! P 1 "* ** 868 tn * 8 mo( * e m a N it* chief churches, the Coptic 
and other and Armenian Churches have recognised the validity of 
churches. trine aspersion from the earliest period of their history.* 

The Syriac churches of the seventh century also admitted the pro- 
priety of infant baptism and the validity of aspersion.* 

§ 6. Timet and Placet of Baptism. 
In the apostolic Church the time and place of baptism were mat- 
Apostolic cus- ters of indifference. In accordance with the general 
tom - methods of missionary propagandism, the circumstances 

and the proprieties of the various occasions determined. As else- 
where stated, the time seems to have been almost immediately on 
the profession of faith in Jesus as the Messias. This liberty con- 

1 Kp. ad Magnum, cc. 11, 12, 13. 

s This is seen in the decisions of the Council of Neo-Caesarea, Can. 12. 
* Warren: The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, Oxford, 1881, p. 66. 
4 *. Butler : Op. cit, vol. ii, p. 264, 265. 

*i\ Kayser: Die Canones Jacob von Edessa, Leipzig, 1887, Question and An* 
awer 31. v. Presbyterian Review, January, 1888, pp. 150, 151. 
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tinued into the second century, 1 and was, indeed, never wholly 
lost.* 

The opinion entertained by many early Christian fathers relative to 
the magical power of the water in baptism, as well as Reasons f de- 
the doctrine that baptism purged away the sins of the ***. 
past, but did not avail for future offences, caused many to delay 
their baptism as long as possible. In case of great offenders this 
was sometimes done upon the advice of the Church. But this delay 
was often the occasion of administering severe rebukes to those who 
were influenced by selfish considerations to continue in sin, or neg- 
lected the ordinance through carelessness or indifference. 

There was no fixed and Unalterable time for performing the rite. 
In cases of peril neither place, time, mode, nor ministrant was abso- 
lutely prescribed; the general belief that baptism was essential to 
silvation allowed nothing to prevent its administration. Neverthe- 
less, the Church was accustomed to appoint stated times when bap- 
tism would be administered to those who had been prepared by 
careful preliminary instruction. The times considered Favourite times 
most appropriate and sacred were Easter, Pentecost, and for baptism. 
Epiphany. From the second century these were observed as fit seasons 
by the Eastern and Western as well as the Coptic churches.* At a 
later period, when the martyrs became objects of peculiar veneration, 
and the anniversaries of their martyrdom were observed with special 
care, these were favourite times for the administration of baptism. 

Nevertheless, these seasons were not absolutely obligatory, since 
Tertullian says, "Every day is the Lord's day; every A reasonable 
hour and every time is appropriate for baptism, if men liberty, 
are fit and prepared for it. All places, too, are equally available." * 

In accordance with this principle of freedom baptism was some- 
times administered in private houses, and doubtless, in 
times of persecution, the chapels in the catacombs of ministered m 
Rome were likewise used for this purpose. The monu- priTate h 0U8e «- 
mental evidence of this practice is entirely conclusive. The private 

1 v. The Teaching of the Twelve, chap. vii. 

* Baptism in a private house was first inhibited by conciliary action in the sixth 
century, v. Hcfele: Conciliengeschichte, Bd. ii, s. 698. 

* Numerous passages in the writings of Tertullian, Gregory Nazianzen, Jerome. 
Chrysostom. etc., as well as the "Constitutions" and conciliary canons, attest this 
practice. Tertuilian : de Coron. Milit., c. 3, any* that the whole fifty days between 
Raster nnd Pentecost were kept as a continuous festival, during which baptisms 
were more frequent v. Butler: The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxford, 1884. 
4 * From the remotest antiquity to the present day the season most commended for 
baptism is the feast of Epiphany." Vol. ii, pp. 262, 263. 

4 de Bapt, c. 4. 
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Baptisteries. 



oratory, discovered in the vicinity of the baths of Diocletian, 1 
whose walls were decorated with the symbols of baptism, was 
probably used to baptize the members of the household. Likewise 
there are several instances of chapels and fonts in the catacombs. 
After the recognition of Christianity by the state, baptism, like 
other Church sacraments, was celebrated with greater 
pomp and ceremony. Separate buildings (baptisteries) 
were erected, in which conveniences were provided for the observance 
of a more carefully prescribed ritual. They 
constitute an interesting class of architectural 
forma which have survived from the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries, and furnish valuable 
suggestions relative to the state of art during 
this period (v. pp. 222-224). Their arrange- 
ment, the position and relation of the font, the 
f resent and mosaics, give hints respecting the 
rite of baptism, and the importance attaching 
to the accompanying ceremonies. These bap- 
ttM .eriew, oiKot tov panTiarfjpioVjVrere sometimes 
of o iT>4iderable dimensions, to accommodate the 
thousands seeking baptism on the great feast 
days in the cathedral churches of the 
large towns, and were occasionally 
used as the places of assembly of the 
councils. They belong to the regular 
central style of architecture, having 
Fromaaarcopha- their outline circular or polygonal. 
Fig. 136 is from the representation 
of a baptistery sculptured on a sarcophagus at Rome.* It is circu- 
Exampies of lar in outline, covered 
baptisteries. w i t jj a fl at dome, sur- 
mounted by the favourite Con- 
stantinian monogram, Jr. 

Fig. 137 is the groundplan and 
connected arcade of a baptistery 
at Delr-Seta in Central Syria, 
described by de Vogu6.* It is 
hexagonal, the central dome 
resting upon six columns which Fl*. 137.- Groundplan of a baptistery at Mr., 
surround the font itself. This seta, central Syria, 

was the usual form of the baptisteries in the Orient. 

1 v. BulleUino di Arch, crist, 1876. * Garrucci: Storia, etc, t. ccexxiii. 

8 de Vogue : Syrie Central^ pi. exvii. 




Fig. 186.— A baptistery. 

ffus, Rome. 
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Pig. 138 is a vertical section of the noted baptistery of St. 
John in Lateran, Rome. Only the central portion, which is 
covered by the dome, is here given, in order to show san Giovanni 
the position of the font and to illustrate the rich and inLaterano. 
suggestive mosaic decoration which is frequently found in this 




lip. 188.-— Vertical section of the central portion of tbe baptistery of San Giovanni In Lateran, 

Rome. 

class of buildings. The central mosaic of the first zone represents 
a baptismal scene, in which the same mode of administration is 
suggested as in the monuments which have already been described 
(v. pp. 404-406). 
Fig. 139 is a vertical section of the baptistery of Albegna, 1 Italy. 

1 v. Dehio u. Bezold: Op. cit., taf. 3, Figa. 5, & 
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It is probably of the seventh or eighth century. It gives the 
Baptistery of arrangement of the steps leading to the font, and of 
Aibegna. tne c hapels which are contained in the space covered 

by the lean-to roof. This and Fig. 138 are octagonal in ground- 




Fig. 189.— Vertical section of the baptistery in Aibegna, Italy. 

plan. Both will illustrate the manner in which adjacent parts were 
added to the original baptistery, until an imposing structure, con- 
venient for purposes of assembly and worship, was the result. 



§ 7. Immediate Preliminaries to Baptism. 

Prior to the administration of the rite the candidates were re- 
Profession of quired to renounce the devil and all his works, to profess 
faith required, faith in a prescribed creed, and to promise to live in 
obedience to Christ and his precepts. The form and content of the 
creed varied from the simple profession of faith in Jesus as the risen 
Messiah, to the more lengthy and imposing creeds formulated from 
time to time by the Church. 1 The promise of obedience to the 
Church was often made three times. In the turning toward the 
west, as the place of darkness, when solemn renunciation 

Renunciation » r , . , . 

of the devil and of Satan was made, in the turning to the east, as the 
bis works. 80 urce of light, when promise of obedience was enjoined, 
and in the triple renunciation, promise, and confession of faith, there 

1 v. Const. Apostol., 1. vii, c 41. 
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is noticed a system of significant symbolism, which was early intro- 
duced into ecclesiastical art (v. book i, chap. iii). 

As early as the latter part of the second century sponsorship was 
recognised as an important, if not a necessary, accompani- 
ment of baptism. Its origin is not known. It probably 
arose out of the circumstances of peculiar peril to which the Church 
was exposed, whereby the children would be left in orphanage, or 
adults be liable to lapse into paganism. In either case the sponsors 
were regarded as sureties: in case of children for their care and re- 
ligious training, in case of adults for their sound conversion and 
genuine Christian character at the time of their presentation for 
baptism. 1 The caution used by the early Church in the philosophy of 
choice of sponsors clearly reveals the nature of this re- »pon*>wMp- 
lation; it was that of a guarantor of the moral life of those about to 
be baptized. Hence, when parents were permitted to be sponsors 
for their children it was not because of this natural relationship, 
but rather that they might afford guarantees for their moral and 
spiritual character. In nearly all the earlier expositions of the phi- 
losophy of sponsorship there is a positive denial that regeneration of 
the child is effected by the faith of either the sponsor xue^^of the 
or the ministrant.* Nevertheless, it was held by Au- sponsor not 
gustine that the faith of the sponsors may inure to the av ng * 
advantage of the child, by stimulating to greater fidelity in educa- 
tion and watchcare;* "the promises of the sponsors were under- 
stood to be made not in their own name, but in the name of the 
baptized, and that the latter became subsequently responsible." 

§ 8. Accompanying Ceremonies, 

Early baptism was probably by trine immersion, pouring, or 
sprinkling of the nude figure. The Teaching of the Trlne Ui ^ t{sm 
Twelve contains the oldest distinct precept as to trine of the nude 
baptism : " But if thou hast neither, pour water upon flRure - 
the head thrice, into the name of the Father, and the Son, and Holy 
Spirit." 4 By the close of the second century this was the common 
practice. " We dip not once, but three times, at the imunian's 
naming of every person of the Trinity." * With this *****J. 
statement of Tertullian the teachings of Basil and Jerome are in 
exact accord. So also Ambrose is minute in his deserip- Ambrose's no- 
tion of the rite. " Thou wast asked, Dost thou believe tKMnU 
in God the Father Almighty ? And thou repliedst, I believe, and 

1 Const Apott. 1. viii. c. 32. • Augustine: Bp. ad Bom/., 98. 

s v. de Baptismo; c Donatiil iv, 31 ; de Lib. Arbitr., iii, 23. 

4 v. chap, til * Tertullian: cont Prcac, c. 26. 
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wast dipped, that is, buried. A second demand was made, Dost thou 
believe in Jesus Christ our Lord, and in his cross ? Thou answeredst 
again, I believe, and wast dipped. Thereupon thou wast buried 
with Christ. For he that is buried with Christ rises again with 
Christ. A third time thou wast asked, Dost thou believe in the 
Holy Ghost ? And thy answer was, I believe. Then thou wast 
dipped a third time, that thy triple confession might absolve thee 
from the various offences of thy former life." ! 

Different reasons for this practice are found in the writings of 
various ex la- t ^ ie Christian fathers. Gregory of Nyssa and others, 
nations of the both in the Greek and Latin Church, say that it repre- 
practice. sents Christ's three days' burial, and his resurrection on 

the third day. Others explain it as symbolic of our faith in the 
Trinity, into whose name we are baptized. Augustine* unites 
these reasons, in that by trine immersion the Trinity is symbolized, 
as well as the Lord's burial, and resurrection on the third day. 

Most of the Christian fathers from Tertullian taught that this 
method of baptism was instituted by the apostles. The " Apostolic 
Canons " regard it as of imperative obligation, and order the deposi- 
tion of any bishop or presbyter who shall administer the rite in any 
other way. 8 The Arians in Spam continued this practice. To 
oftti P rotest against this heretical sect the orthodox party 
Allans on tbe was led to abandon trine immersion; and the fourth 
practice. Council of Toledo (A. D. 633) decreed 4 that a single 

immersion should be regarded as valid baptism. It was led to this 
decision by the advice of Gregory the Great, who held that both 
ways were "just and unblamable in themselves; nevertheless, to 
avoid a seeming approval of the Arian heresy, it may be advisable 
to drop trine, and practise single immersion." * 

As further accompaniments of baptism must be noted unction, 
which was performed by oil consecrated by the bishop, the imposi- 
tion of hands, and the sign of the cross. The anointing of the body 
of the baptized person after leaving the water, called 
the unction of chrism, was of early institution. . It is 
mentioned by Tertullian as usual in his day. At a later period the 
practice of anointing the body before baptism was introduced,* and 
forms of consecration of the oil were prescribed. Various interpre- 
tations of the significance of these two unctions are met in the 
writings of the fathers. In the Constitutions is found the injunc- 

1 Dt Sacram., lib. 2, c. 7, as quoted by Bingham : Antiquities, etc.. bk. xi, chap. ii. 
8 Dt Coruecrat., Dist. 4, c. 78. 

* v. Canons 49, 50. 4 Can. 6. 8 Lib. i, Ep. 41. 

• v. Ambrose: Dt Sacramentis, 1. i, c. 2. ConstiL AposL, 1. 7, c. 42. 
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tion: "Thou shalt first of all anoint him with the holy oil, and then 
baptize him with water, and afterward sign him with the ointment; 
that the anointing with the oil may be the participation of the 
Holy Spirit, and the water may be the symbol of death, and the 
signing with ointment may be the seal of the compact made with 
God," ' etc. * 

The imposition of hands was to symbolize the reception of the 
Holy Ghost. It was used in confirmation, which gener- imposition of 
ally was an accompaniment of baptism, and completed aancte. 
the admission of the candidate to the Church and to a participation 
in the holy eucharist. The sign of the cross was used by sign of the 
the early Christians in the most common affairs of life. crow - 
It was the symbol of conquering power, by which Satan and all the 
angels of darkness were driven out and finally subdued; its rich 
and varied symbolism in connection with the rite of baptism is 
the theme of many noble passages in early Christian literature. * 

1 Const Apo6t. y lib. 7, c. 22, quoted by Bingham : Op. ctfc, bk. xi, chap, ix, sec 3. 
* v. pp. 83-89. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LORD'S SUPPER 
§ 1. Idea and Mode of Celebration. 

The original eucharistic meal was symbolic. The broken bread 

The meal sym- an d tne consecrated cup were also prophetic of the work 

boiic which Christ was to accomplish for his disciples and for 

the world. The real sacrifice, of which this sacrament was to be a 

remembrance, was yet to be accomplished; hence the supper was 

so far prophetic. The bread was to symbolize the broken body, 

and the cup the blood, which was the pledge of the covenant 

between God and man. Every disciple who, in after time, should 

worthily celebrate this supper, in obedience to the 
A memorial. rr ' 

words used by Christ in its institution, was to break this 

bread and drink this wine in order to recall the memory of the 
Founder, the Great Sacrifice for the world, until he should come 
again. 

It is probable that the celebration of the Lord's Supper by the 
Celebrated fir*t disciples occurred daily in private houses, 1 in con- 
d »°3 r - nection with the agape, or lovefeast. It was of a some- 

what festive character, as may be inferred from the excesses which 
Paul reproves in the Corinthian church,* and was associated with 
an ordinary meal, at whose close the bread and wine were distrib- 
uted to those present, as a memorial of Christ's similar distribution 
to the disciples. The association of a meal with religious rites 
The thought had been most familiar with the Jews during all their 
familiar to an. history, and was widely recognised by the heathen 
world, both in conducting their common festivites around an altar 
with sacrifices, and in the funeral feasts held annually in the ceUm 
in memory of the deceased members of the family or club.* Nearly 
Testimony of all the early frescos confirm this view of the social 
early frescos, character of the Supper. A table, around which are 
couches on which sit or recline the participants, is the ordinary 
method of representing the celebration of the Lord's Supper (see 

1 Acts ii, 46. The reference of Kaff fjfdpav is uncertain ; it may include " the break- 
ing of bread " as well as the daily visits to the temple. 
1 ,1 Cor. xi, 20. 
• v. Benan: Les Apdstrcs, pp. 351-354. 
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Figs. 13, 14). From the accounts in the Acts of the Apostles (Acts 
ii, 42, 4tf), as well as from Paul's letter to the Corinthian church 
(1 Cor. xi, 20, 21), it is safely inferred that the (lis- a communal 
ciples contributed each a share of the food necessary meal - 
for the meal; the community of love and fellowship being herein 
shown, as at first in the gifts to a common fund for the relief 
of the poor saints at Jerusalem. To this unifying power of 
the eucharist Paul evidently refers (1 Cor. x, 16, 17). From 
the account given of the practices of the Corinthian church 
(1 Cor. xi, 17-34), it is plain that private members appropriated 
to themselves the bread and wine which were designed for the com- 
mon benefit, and did not wait for the distribution of the elements 
at the hands of a church officer. From the whole history, as 
given by Paul, we look in vain for any evidence that a priestly 
consecration and distribution of the bread and wine were regarded 
as necessary to the validity of the sacrament. Neither in Christ's 
original institution of the supper, nor in this fullest account by 
Paul, when, if at all, such authority would have been asserted, nor 
elsewhere in the New Testament, is found any evidence Iu j^j^^ 
that the Lord's Supper was to be consecrated only by a won not con- 
chosen or appointed class. " Consequently the limita- nnedtoaclBW « 
tion of its administration to the officers of the church cannot claim 
undoubted apostolic authority." ! This was in accordance with other 
features of the Church while in its plastic period. That the distinc- 
tive functions of the officers of the apostolic period had not yet been 
fully differentiated is thus manifest in connection with the ad- 
ministration of both the great sacraments instituted by Christ. 
Moreover, this lack of an official character was in in harmony 
perfect harmony with the idea of a universal priest- ounenmvenS 
hood, which was prevalent in the early years of the priesthood, 
history of the Church. Each householder was the highpriest of his 
own family, competent to do all things necessary to their spiritual 
upbuilding, including the celebration of the sacred meal in mem- 
ory of his Lord. But, in accordance with the unifying principle 
already referred to, it is probable that this sacrament was usually 
observed in a congregation of believers. It seems that during the 
early apostolic period the method of keeping the Supper H ow ceieorat- 
recalled the last meeting of Christ with his disciples. ed - 
It was accompanied by prayer (Matt, xxvi, 27; Mark xiv, 22, 23; 
Luke xxii, 17) and singing of hymns (Matt, xxvi, 30), and was con- 
nected with a social meal, the agape, to indicate that its purpose 
was the expression of brotherly love. The offering of thanks and 
1 v. Beet: Commentary on 1 Cor., in loco* 
27 
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praise (e^goplcma, evkoyia, 1 Cor. xi, 24; 1 Cor. x, 16) was probably 
followed with the holy kiss (<pLXr)fia ayiov, Rom. xvi, J C ; 1 Cor. 
xvi, 20). 

Under Trajan the strict edicts against secret societies compelled 
The agape dis- tne separation of the agape from the Lord's Supper, 
continued. r p ne f orm er, being adjudged by the emperor to per- 
tain to the secret clubs, krcupeicu, which had awakened the sus- 
picion of the government by being held in the evening, was 
discontinued, and the Lord's Supper was connected with the public 
worship. The necessity for observing this sacrament in connec- 
tion M'ith the open and more public services, and the institution 
of the catechumenate and other forms of training and discipline. 
The two parts gradually led to the division of worship into the viissa 
of worship. catechiimenorum and the missa fidelium. From the 
circumstance that unbaptized persons, and such as were under 
•church discipline, as well as all others not in full communion 
with the Church, were excluded from the assembly before tho 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, the idea of a mystery (/xwnj- 
<piov) soon attached to this rite, and gave rise to the so called dfs- 
ctplina arcrmi. This was, however, of later institution; probably 
not earlier than the time of Tertullian. In the earliest notices of 

«. u i. • the Lord's Supper a simple and almost literal imitation 
Simplicity of , . . ! T, ^. . . T - , 

its early obser- of the meal as instituted by Christ is prevalent. In the 

'vance. "Teaching of the Twelve" the instructions for cele- 

brating the eucharist are as simple and archaic as those respecting 
baptism. There is a marked absence of involved ritual and mys- 
tery; it is truly a eucharistic meal. "Now concerning the eucha- 
Tne "Teach- T1S ^9 tnus S lve thanks; first concerning the cup: XVc 
,n K-" thank thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David thy 

servant, which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy ser- 
vant; to thee be the glory forever. And concerning the broken 
bread: We thank thee, our Father, for the life and the knowledge 
which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy servant; to 
thee be the glory forever. Just as this broken bread was scattered 
over the hills and having been gathered together became one, so let 
thy Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into 
thy kingdom; for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus 
Christ forever. But let no one eat or drink of your eucharist, ex- 
cept those baptized into the Lord's name; for in regard to this the 
Lord hath said: Give not that which is holy to the dogs." ' 

After the feast (pera 6e rd kfnrXTpjOrivai), thanksgiving shall be 
offered for " the knowledge and faith and immortality " made known 
1 Lidaxv ruv 6u6etta Anoordtuv, chap. is. 
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through Jesus, and " for spiritual food and drink and eternal life 
through thy servant." Also supplication for the Church, that it 
may be saved from evil and made perfect in love. 1 

In Justin Martyr's account of the Lord's Supper is noticed an 
almost like simplicity as in the "Teaching." There is hardly a 
trace of a secret discipline, since this father, in his first Apology, is 
frank in his account of both the Christian sacraments.' Neverthe- 
less, a change from the apostolic custom is noticed in the fact that 
special celebrants or officers are now recognised. " There is brought 
to the president of the brethren bread and a cup of wine mixed 
with water." 1 The deacons distribute the consecrated Justin Martyr's 
elements, and to those who are absent they carry away ■«»««*• 
a portion; none but the believers or the baptized are admitted to the 
meal — " to feast on the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made 
flesh." 4 

In Tertullian's account there is scarcely more formality. His 
object in giving the statement is to refute the vile calumnies 
made against the Christians, that in their private dwellings they 
were guilty of practices more shameless than attached to the heathen 
mysteries. The central thought of the feast is love. " The Greeks 
call it dyo7ny, that is, love." " As it is an act of relig- TertuMan'i 
ious service it permits no vileness or immorality." " As account. 
the feast commenced with prayer, so with prayer it is closed. We 
go from it ... to have as much care of our modesty and chastity 
as if we had been at a school of virtue rather than a banquet." * 

The order of the service of the Lord's Supper in ante-Nieene times 
was nearly as follows: First, after the prayers, the kiss order of ceie- 
of peace was given between man and man, and woman o^on- 
and woman — this having apostolic sanction. 6 Second, the two parts 
of the service proper, namely, the oblation, which was the pres- 
entation of the offerings for the feast, and for the poor and the 
clergy ; and the communion, or the partaking of the consecrated ele- 
ments. Both parts of the service were accompanied with prayer 
and praise. It is not easy to determine whether the service was in 
regular ritualistic form, or was extemporaneous. Probably with a 
perfect freedom the uttered prayers became fixed through repeti- 
tion, and a regular liturgy was here, as elsewhere, the result of in- 
fluences exerted through many decades of history. At first the 

1 Ibid, : chap. x. ■ ApoL i, cc. 61, 65. * Apcl. i, a 65. 

4 Apci. i, c. 66. 5 Apol, c. 39. 

• Rom. xvi, 16; 2 Cor. xiii, 12; 1 Theas. v, 26. The kiss of peace was continued 
into the post-Nioene period, and was sanctioned by conciliary action, v. Qmc Laodtc* 
can. 19. 
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bread was the common bread of the variouB countries, though in 
later centuries the Latin church insisted on unleavened bread. The 
wine was mingled with water, and the communicants, standing, re- 
ceived both elements in the hands from the officiating deacons. 
Portions of the sanctified bread were sometimes borne to their 
homes by the members, where the family communion was repeated 
in one kind. This practice was especially frequent in the North 
infant com- African church in Cyprian's day, where the practice of 
muniou. infant communion with wine alone was in vogue. The 

custom of the apostolic Church, for all communicants to make ob- 
lations of bread and wine and other things to supply the elements 
Tn oblation °^ tne h°ly eucharist, and gifts to the poor, was contin- 
by tbe wboie ued through all the early history of Christianity, and, 
cburcb. j n a m0( jifi e cL form, until the twelfth century. The 

writings of the fathers, from Justin Martyr to Augustine, recognise 
this oblation as made by the entire company of believers. They 
upbraid those who from neglect or penuriousness fail to bring 
their appropriate contributions to the general fund, and carefully 
distinguish as to the character of the gifts which will be accepted. 
what offerings Offerings made by extortioners, usurers, corrupt per- 
exciuded. sons, or obtained by fraudulent means, were rejected; 
and Ambrose used the threat that the offerings of Valentinian 
would not be accepted by the Church, to induce his refusal of the 
prayer of Symmachus to restore the heathen altars. 1 

In accordance with a law of development in church government 

j and discipline, the ceremonies connected with the conse* 

forms gradual- cration of the elements became more and more formal 

ly developed. ftn( j j nvo i ve( ^ a8 th ev were further removed from the 

plastic condition of the apostolic age. From the simple prayer of 
thanksgiving and consecration, used by Christ and by the Church 
of the first and second centuries, extended and carefully pre- 
scribed liturgical forms appear, the work of great churchmen, or 
the result of conciliary discussion and decision. Such forms of the 
consecration of the eucharist are met in the Apostolic Constitutions 
of the fourth century,' and in all the great liturgies of both the East- 
ern and Western churches. It is believed that no regularly prescribed 
liturgies were used in the ante-Nicene period. The earlier recognition 
of a disr.iplina arcani partially accounts for this; for when Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the state, and the celebration of the 
eucharist was made a public act, a great number of written liturgies 
were prepared, both in the orthodox and heretical churches. While 
greatly differing in minor particulars, these great liturgies are based 
1 v. Ep. 30, ad ValenL » Const. AposL, lib. viii, c 13. 
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upon the earlier and simpler order of consecration and communion. 
Nevertheless they were often of great length, and were character of 
accompanied with many impressive ceremonies, espe- the litur s te »* 
cially frequent musical recitations by the choirs and responses by 
the people. As a rule, the Oriental churches accepted the most 
extensive and involved liturgies in the celebration of the eucharist, 
while the Western centered on a single feature of the divine mani- 
festation — Christ's redeeming work. 1 

As with respect to the constitution of the Church and the func- 
tions of church officers, so also with respect to the eu- „ , .. 

7 r No early theory 

charist, the apostolic Church had no clearly defined of the mode of 

doctrine as to the mode of its operation. The first its °* )e|,atlon - 
Christians received the bread and wine with thanksgiving and 
gladness of heart, without inquiring into the manner of Christ's 
presence in the elements. There is no evidence what- No reco 
ever that it was regarded as a sin-offering or sacrifice. 3 of a sin-offer- 
The only sacrifice recognised is that of the person of lng " 
the believer with all his powers (Rom. xii, 1; Phil, ii, 15-17, el «/.). 
The most that can be stated is that those who had worthily par- 
ticipated in the Supper were thus brought into conscious union with 
their Lord, as in other religions the worshipper was conceived to be 
brought near the divinity through the medium of an offering by 
the priest. 

The "Teaching of the Apostles" speaks of a sacrifice: " But on 
the Lord's day do ye assemble and break bread, and give thanks, 
after confessing your transgressions, in order that your sacrifice, 
if Ovoia vfj&v, may be pure. But every one that hath controversy 
with his friend, let him not come together with you, until they be 
reconciled, that your sacrifice, i\ Qvola vfitiv, may not be profaned." s 
Yet it is manifest that the term sacrifice is here used in w . , _ 

In what sense 

a very different sense from that of a levitical or priestly *8acrince ,, was 
oblation, since the offering here made is by the entire underetood - 
community of disciples, thus preserving the thought of the universal 
priesthood of believers. In arguing against the Docetists, Ignatius 
calls the eucharist "the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which 

1 This is in harmony with the theory of worship in theso churches. The Greek 
includes the entire circle of the divine manifestation, from the creation to the final 
triumph of the glorified Church. The Latin, on the contrary, proposes a narrower 
sphere iu its theory of worship, to which its liturgy strictly corresponds. It is the 
manifestation of the history of redemption, as this culminates in the passion and aton- 
ing death of Jesus Christ Its liturgy must be correspondingly abbreviated. 

* 1 foiling : Die Lehrc dtr alt&tten Kirche vom Opfer im Leben und Cultus der Chiisten, 
Erlaugnn. 1851, fs*. 45. wq. 

* Atdaxv tqv 6<jdena 'AnoordAuv, chap. xiv. 
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suffered for our sins, and Which the Father, of his goodness, raised 
up again; " ' and again he speaks of the Church " breaking one and 
the same bread, which is the medicine of immortality, and the anti- 
dote to prevent us from dying, but that we should live forever in 
Jesus Christ." ' Such language appears to express a belief in the 
real presence of Christ in the eucharist, yet is not absolutely 
determining. A very similar view would be inferred from the lan- 
bread d £ ua £ e °^ ^ U8tm Martyr ■ and Irenseus. 4 The latter, how- 
wine arearcne- ever, elsewhere implies that the bread and wine are the 
types. archetypes of the body and blood of Christ. This is 

also the view which is met in the Apostolic Constitutions * and in 
many of the Greek fathers of the first four centuries. 

The African church seemed to fluctuate between the symbolical 
The view or the interpretation of the words of the institution of the 
African cimreh. Supper and the idea of the real presence in the ele- 
ments. The strong development of the priestly character of the 
clergy by Cyprian led him to view the eucharist as a sacrifice. 

The Alexandrian church were generally inclined to regard the 
TheAiexandri- bread and wine as symbols of the body and blood of 
an view. Christ, and the feast as spiritual in its nature and 

office. 

The idea of a sacrifice is expressed in the language of nearly all 

■m. ~ « the ante-Nicene fathers, but it is more a commemora- 

Tne comineuio- m 7 

ration of a sac- tion of the one sacrifice for sin made by the offering 
riflce. Q f c nr jg^ "once for all," upon the cross, with the 

added thought of thanksgiving for the plan of redemption. As 
late as the twelfth century this thought was perpetuated by the 
custom of the presentation of the eucharistic elements by the entire 
congregation, the universal priesthood of believers being thus 
exhibited. 

The notion of a thank offering is prominent in most of the writers 
of the first and second centuries; but in the third century the later 
doctrine of a sin offering is found, especially in the writings of 
Cjprtan's sao- Cyprian, whose theory of the priesthood of the ministry 
uncial view, logically demanded an offering for the sins of the peo- 
ple. His language is remarkable, and expresses the extreme view 
of the age relative to a genuine offering of sacrifice made by the 
priest. " For if Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, is himself the 
chief priest of God the Father, and has first offered himself a sacri- 
fice to the Father, and has commanded this to be done in commem- 
oration of himself, certainly that priest truly discharges the office of 

1 Ad Smyrn., c. 7. * Ad Ephes., c. 20. * ApoL, c 66, 

4 Advers. Hasr n iv, c. 18, seq. * Const Apost., v, c. 14 j vi, c. 30; vii, c 36. 
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Christ who imitates that which Christ did; and he then offers a true 
and full sacrifice in the Church to God the Father, when he pro- 
ceeds to offer it according to what he sees Christ himself to have 
offered." 1 

The three views of the Lord's Supper, the mystical, the sym- 
bolic, and the extreme materialistic, traces of each of which arc 
found in the first three centuries, were perpetuated in the post- 
Nicene church. Among some of the prominent Greek writers there 
is a tendency to rhetorical declamation in describing opinions wi- 
the benefits of the eucharist, and to the recognition of ousu 
some mysterious change which the elements undergo in the act of 
consecration, by virtue of which the believer truly partakes of the 
body and blood of Christ. It is difficult to find those exact defini- 
tions which enable us to classify these writers as advocates of a 
mere spiritual participation in Christ's nature, or of the classifications 
doctrine of the real presence in the bread and wine, or difficult. 
of a veritable change of substance in the elements. The same 
writer fluctuates in his expressions, at one time seemingly repre- 
senting the elements as changed into the veritable body and blood 
of Christ,' and at another as symbols of his body and blood. Other 
fathers, as Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom in the East, and Hilary 
and Ambrose among the Latins, are quite pronounced in regard to 
a complete change of the elements in the act of consecration, and, 
therefore, incline to the later view of the Latin Church. Neverthe- 
less, in these same writers are found expressions which, if studied 
in their isolation, would lead us to rank them among the advocates 
of the mere symbolic relation of the elements to the body and 
blood of Christ, and of a purely spiritual communion with him. 
With all of them it is a deep mystery. In the symbolic The symbolic 
school may be reckoned Basil, Eusebius, Gregory Nazi- h* 001 - 
anzen, and Augustine; although these, too, at times use expressions 
which favour another theory. 

Wliat is true of the teachings of the great church fathers is like- 
wise true of the language of the ancient liturgies. The Iltunrtei 
Some represent a veritable change in the elements as not uniform m 
occurring in the act of consecration, while others recog- ** ng * 
nise only the spiritual presence of Christ in the supper. The Greek 
liturgies are generally more clear in the representation of the real 

i Bp. 62 (63), ad CcbcU., c. 14. 

* v. especially Cyril of Jerusalem na cited by Neauder : Chi-tillirhe Dogmengtschichte, 
Berlin, 1857, Bd. i, as. 425, 426. " Regard not, therefore, the bread and the wine aa 
elements simply, for, according to the declaration of the Lord, they are the body and 
blood of Christ" 
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presence of Christ with the elements. Generally throughout the 
eucharistic portions of the liturgies there is the recognition of an 
awful, yet glorious, mystery. 1 

From the ancient canons it is evident that full members of the 
obligations to Church, or those who had passed through their catechu- 
commune. menical discipline and had been baptized, and who were 
free from ecclesiastical censure, were under obligation to partake 
of the eucharist. Some of the canons are very explicit, going so 
far as to declare that such as refuse to partake of the eucharist 
ought to be excluded from the Church; ■ and with this opinion har- 
monized the teachings of the Apostolic Constitutions, and of some 
of the most eminent Christian fathers.' Nor did a plea of unwor- 
thiness excuse from this solemn duty. The reservation of some of 
the elements for the use of such as were not prepared or willing to 
Kui la. commune, called eulogia, evXoyla, was unknown to the 

Church of the first four centuries, and probably was not 
recognised before the eighth or ninth century. Nor was the medi- 
aeval and modern practice of private mass, where the 



1 """"'" priest alone receives the elements, known to the early 
Church. 

Since the Church from the beginning of the third century 
accounted infants as proper subjects of baptism, and regarded 
this as the proper initiatory rite into the Church — ratifying the 
membership by the holy unction and confirmation — she consistently 
infant com- admitted infants to the Lord's Supper. Of this there is 
munion. abundant proof as early as the third century. Cyprian 

is very clear in his recognition of the propriety of infant commun- 
ion, 4 and he mentions it in such terms as to give the impression of 

1 This subject is discussed at great length, with abundant references to original au- 
thorities, by Kahnis: Die Lehre vom heiligen Abendmald., Leipzig, 1851. Ruckert: 
Das Abendmald, sein Wesen, und seine Oeschichte in der alien Kirche, Leipzig, 1856. 
Freeman: Principles of Divine Service, London, 1855-1862. Harrison: An Answer 
to Dr. Posey's Challenge respecting the Doctrine of the Real Presence, London, 1871. 
libra rd : Das Dogma vom heiligen AbendmaJU und seme GeschicJite, Frankfort, 1845. 
4> Xo oilier hypothesis is backed up by such a subtle philosophy ; no other can so 
Blielicr itself from both reason and ridicule in the sanctuary which has been provided 
for it. . . . His (the believer in tran substantiation) Christ in the sacrament is re- 
moved from the region of sense to the region of the unthinkable and non-existent 
The Roman Catholic's sacramental Christ is the God of Spinoza." v. Cunningham: 
The Giowth of the Church, pp. 242, 243. 

8 Omc Antiorh., can. 2, quoted by Bingham, vol. ii, p. 791. August! : Handbuch 
d. Chrbt. Archosologie, Bd. ii, as. 637, 638. 

8 For declarations of such as were entitled to commune and their duty v. Const 
Apostol., lib. viii; for the obligation, among others, v. Chrysostom : Horn, iii, ad Ephes. 

4 de Lapsis, c, 25. 
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its commonness. In the Apostolic Constitutions/ where the order 
in which persons are to receive the communion is treated, children 
are mentioned; and Augustine in many passages of his writings rec- 
ognises its practice and propriety. It was also custom- ^^^^ ^^ 
ary for the early Church to send the elements to absent togickandpris- 
raembers, to bishops and officers of other churches, to oner8, 
the sick and infirm, and to captives languishing in prison. 

The Lord's Supper was early celebrated in private houses; but in 
later and more settled periods it was usually celebrated wnereceie- 
in the church. The people received into their hands of brated - 
both kinds, sometimes kneeling, sometimes standing, but rarely, if 
ever, sitting." The Constitutions prescribe an order in which per- 
sons shall commune: " First, let the bishop receive, then order of com- 
the presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, readers, singers, raunlon - 
and ascetics; among the women the deaconesses, virgins, and 
widows, after that the children, then all the people in order." 3 In 
Justin Martyr's description * of the rite, the president consecrates, 
and the deacons distribute both elements to the communicants; but 
in the more formal order of government it is seen that the deacon 
is forbidden to officiate if a presbyter be present. 

The practice of communing in one kind, except in case of urgent 
necessity, was unknown to the ancient Church ; of this the proof is 
too abundant to need specification. It was sometimes the case that 
the bread was mingled with the wine, and thus both ele- Bread mingled 
ments were given at the same time. Hence the use of w,th wlne - 
eucharistic spoons in the Greek church, and also in the Coptic 
church of to-day. 

The frequency of celebrating the supper varied in different ages 
of the Church. The apostolic Church at first had daily Frequency of 
assemblies for observing the sacred meal, but afterward, ceiebrauon. 
apparently, met "on the first day of the week" for its celebration/ 
The testimony of Tertullian, Cyprian, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, and others is to the same custom in their day. But besides 
the Lord's day the eucharist was celebrated on all great celebrated on 
feasts and festivals, and in some churches there was 'east days, 
a return to its daily observance. But after the sixth century the 

1 1. viii, c. 13. 

* Tliis was a much Inter practice, originating in peculiar circumstances. 
1 L viii, c. 13, as quoted by Bingham, bk. xv, chap. iv. 

4 Apol. i, c. 65. 

* v. Pliny : Bpistok^ lib. x, ep. 97, in hi* celebrated letter to Trajan on the lives 
and customs of the Christians of the Province of Bithvnia. Also Justin Martyr: 
ApoL i, 67. 
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celebration became less frequent, until in some churches communion 
was insisted on but once a year. 

There is no evidence in the writings or monuments of the first six 
No elevation of centuries of the elevation of the host or of its adoration, 
the no*. The entire accompaniments of the eucharist were calcu- 

lated to impress the mind of the communicant with the solemnity of 
the act, as well as with the high privilege of the sacrament. The dis- 
courses of the great preachers, as the Gregories, Basil, 

magnified by Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, Hilary, etc., abound 
the fathers. J , r , . A , J . A - 

in most eloquent passages, inculcating the necessity of a 

preparation of spirit in order to communicate worthily, and showing 

the immense benefits which Christ intended to confer upon the 

Church by the institution of the Supper. 



§ 2. The Altar and its Furniture. 

As the central act of public worship was the eucharistic supper, 
so the central point in the house of assembly was the table of the 
Lord, or the altar. Paul calls it rpdne^a kvqlov. It received differ- 
ent designations at different periods and in different countries. As 
the idea of a sacrificial offering became more and more prominent, 
Names and tne terms ara, altare, QvoiaoTTJpiov, etc., were applied to 
form*. the place of consecrating the elements in the eucharist. 

The forms of the altar varied from the simple table (rp&neZa, mensa) 
to the more elaborate altars in wood, stone, and precious metals. 
Even in Tertullian's day the ara is frequently mentioned, and seems 
to have been of wood. Generally the term is qualified by some 
word indicating to whom the altar is chiefly dedicated, or whose 
relics lie beneath it. There are sufficient reasons for believing that 

for the first two and a half centuries the table, or altar, 
Often portable. „ ,, , , „ , .. 

was often portable, and that in times of great public 

agitation, or persecution of the Church, it was earned from place to 

place as safety or prudence might dictate. 

After commodious basilicas were erected and were under the 

Position of toe protection of government, the regular place of the 

altar. a i tar wa8 att t h e middle of the chord of the apse 

(v. Fig. 82). It is believed that in the fourth century the altar 

began to assume the form of a tomb, from the practice of 

Covering relics placing beneath it the relics of martyrs or saints. 

of martyrs, etc. The change of the altar from wood to stone can be 

better accounted for in this way than by deriving the suggestion 

from the arcosolia of the catacombs, which some affirm were used 

for altars during times of persecution, and from excessive ven- 
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eration of the martyred dead. Several of these tomblike altars, 
from the fifth century, still survive in Rome, Ravenna, and else- 
where; the one discovered in the Basilica San Alessandro, seven 
miles from Rome, on the Via Nbmentana, and that of SS. Nazzaro 
e Celso in Ravenna are good examples. From these well-pre- 
served altars of the fifth century, as well as from mosaic representa- 
tions found in several churches of the East and West, a good idea 
of their form, material, 
and accessories may be 
gained. Fig. 140 repre- 
sents a table or altar 
from about the fifth cen- 
tury, restored partially 
from divers fragments. 
It is sketched as a large 
table of marble, support- 
ed by pillars upon which 
is sculptured a branch of 
the vine with its fruit. 
One frieze contains sculp- 
tured doves, which turn 

towards the monogram Fl »- 140 --An altar (menaa) of tbe flfth century. 

of Christ; the other (not shown) has a like number of lambs 
turning towards the mystic Lamb in the centre. It is nearly 
six feet long and about three and a half wide. It gives a 
good idea of the altar in the form of the mensa. 1 The altar 
was often placed upon a platform raised two or three „, 4 M w 

i- i , ii-i. n i * . Elevatedabove 

steps high, beneath which was a space, called con/essio, the general lev 
where was the grave of the saint, afterward the depos- e1, 
itory of the sarcophagus containing the sacred remains. From lit- 
erary notices, as well as from mosaics yet preserved, it is plain that 
from the fourth or fifth century the altar was covered by a canopy, 
ciborium, supported by columns, between which stretched 
rods bearing the veils, or curtains, which hid the sacred 
elements from the vulgar gaze. The ciboria were often of great 
costliness, wrought out in elaborate patterns, and formed a most 
striking part of the furniture of the sanctuary (]3^a, sanctnarium). 
The custom of multiplying altars along the sides of the church is of 
later origin. 

The chalice (calix) was at first but one of the ordinary drink- 
ing vessels used at the social feasts. By degrees, as the public 
worship became more regular and orderly, as the congregations 
1 v. Roller : CaUicombes de Rome, torn, ii, p. 90, pi. lxiii. 
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had their stated places of assembly, and the societies cared for the 
Tbecbaiiceand furniture of the churches, the chalice for the wine and 
p* 1 ® 11 - the paten for the consecrated bread were doubtless of 

regular pattern, and often of appropriate decoration. To what ex- 
tent the forms met upon sarcophagi, on slabs of marble, or 
in mosaics, are representations of the chalice and paten it 
is difficult to say. From their age and their connection with in- 
scriptions, a few may, without violence to any laws of sound inter- 
pretation, be regarded as forms of sacramental vessels. Such 
evidence must, however, be received with caution, since some of 
these forms are plainly for purposes of ornament The number 
of chalices and patens still surviving from the first six centuries 
Earliest exam- is very small. Probably the earliest are those found 
ples - at Gourdon, in France, now preserved in the Royal 

Library of Paris. They are of gold, ornamented with scales 
of garnet, and beautifully chased. From the fact that they were 
found in connection with gold coins of the time of Justin I., they 
are believed to be as early as the sixth century. From the descrip- 
tions of Paul Silentarius we can safely infer that the vessels which 
Rich altar fur- decorated the altars in St. Sophia must have been of 
mture. wonderful richness and beauty. Numerous notices of 

other Christian writers of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries 
clearly indicate that the altar furniture was carefully studied and 
was often of most costly material. 

Likewise the accounts of the pillage of churches in the times of 
persecution, or during popular uprisings, clearly prove that the 
churches were in possession of many valuable rolls of the sacred 
Etuebius'B tea- Scriptures, as well as manuscript liturgies and hymns, 
timony. Eusebius assures us that he has seen with his own eyes 

the sacred Scriptures committed to the flames upon the market-places, 
and the houses of worship thrown down from their foundations; l 
and Optatus speaks of the Donatists burning the altars of their 
rivals, and destroying the beautiful altar vessels of gold, or melting 
them down and selling them as profane.* After the recognition of 

Christianity as the religion of the empire, the imperial 
Imperial gifts. ... J , „, , s , - . , r - . 

gifts, not only of churches, but of richest furniture, were* 

frequent, and added immensely to the impressiveness of the public 

1 Hist Eccle*., 1. viii, c. 2. v. Lactantius's account (de Mori. Persee^ c 12) of the 
burning of the splendid church at Nicomedia with the volumes of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

* The edict of Diocletian contemplated the destruction of the sacred vessels and 
books as well as the churches. The guardians of the churches frequently refused to 
produce the books or reveal their place of concealment. 
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worship. 1 The growing splendour of church decoration and furni- 
ture is sometimes rebuked by the bishops as robbery of protest against 
widows and orphans,* and is contrasted with the sim- ">« luluI> y- 
plicity of the first and second centuries, when the warm glow of 
brotherly love was prevalent, and when the body of the Lord could 
be borne in a basket of wicker work, and his blood in a vessel of 
glass. 1 

1 Justinian's intolerant zeal, in building ninety-six churches for the yielding Greeks 
of Asia Minor, and supplying them with linen vestments, Bibles, liturgies, and vases 
of gold and silver, may be quoted as an example. 

* Clirysostom : Horn. 50 in Matt. 

•Hieron.: Ep. 125. 
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CHAPTER IH 

EARLY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
§ 1. The Apostolic Age. 

The worship of the apostolic Church was simple, and without 
liturgical character. True, Christ left a form of prayer which, 
by its spirit and comprehensiveness, was to remain a model for 
the Church in all the future. So also in the New Testament, 
from time to time, recur formulas which were probably the germs 
suggestions of °* tne stately liturgies so widely accepted during the 
a liturgy. following centuries. Doubtless in this, as in other 

respects, the influence of the Jewish temple and synagogue 
service was powerful and lasting. Prior to the destruction of 
Jerusalem it is evident that the distinction between Christian and 
Jew was not sharply made, and many of the Jewish converts 
Jewish influ- continued to attend upon a worship which had be- 
ences. come venerable from age, and impressive by its stately 

ceremonial. Moreover, the doxology and the psalmody of the 
Old Testament Scriptures were accepted and incorporated into 
the worship of the new religion, and they were found to be 
consonant with that spirit of universalism which characterized the 
teachings of Christ and of his first apostles. 1 In accordance with 
the precepts and example of its Master, the early Church was ac- 
spirit or the customed to offer praj^er for all men, even for enemies, 
early Church. an< j i n this respect it was distinguished sharply from 
the practice of Judaism on the one hand, and the spirit of heathen- 
ism on the other. The bigoted exclusiveness of some Jewish sects, 
contrasted and the narrower limitations occasioned by nationality, 
and 1 heathen^ birtn > etc., recognised by the heathen world, could not 
lam- harmonize with the truth which had been communi- 

cated to Peter through a special divine manifestation (Acts x, 
34, 35). 

Associated with the prayers, often mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles and elsewhere, is found the recommendation to " speak in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
in your heart to the Lord " (Eph. v, 19); " teaching and admonish- 

1 Angusti : Handbuch dcr ck. Archanlogie, Bd. ii, b. ? 
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in<nr one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs (^xxApoic, 
vpvotg, okfruc nvcvpaTiKalg), singing with grace in your hearts to the 
Lord " (Col. iii, 17). Another part of the worship con- Forms of ww 
sisted in the reading and expounding of the Scriptures snip in apos- 
(Acts i, 15, seq.; ii, 14 ; iv, 33, et a/.). Doubtless in this ** c 
there was a close imitation of the form of the Jewish worship, 
for it is inconceivable that men who had all their lives been accus- 
tomed to the free and stimulating services of the synagogue should 
suddenly sunder themselves from these associations, and devise an 
entirely new order of worship. 

The first Jewish converts, accustomed as they had been to hear the 
law read and expounded by some priest or reader, and to listen to the 
impressive utterances of the Prophets and of the Psalms Jewish oon- 
iu their frequent gatherings, cherished more fully the J 5?a kor u^ 
t^rand and solemn lessons of their sacred writings as service. 
they now saw their fulfillment and culmination in the Messias whose 
kingdom they were labouring to establish. Doubtless the prev- 
alent custom among the Jews, to invite any well-informed man to 
explain the Scripture lesson, was entirely consonant with the feel- 
ings of the early disciples, when the right to teach was not of official 
sanction, but of spiritual endowments, or of a special charism, %d^ia\ia 
SidaaicaXiKdv. The custom of Paul on his missionary tours also illus- 
trates the easy and natural connection of the early converts with 
their former religion, as it was celebrated in the syna- ^ roftt!|nd 
gogues of the dispersion. His method was to attach of evangeiiza- 
himself to the Jewish synagogue, and, in a spirit of 
generous universalism, use the existing forms to convey the higher 
lesson of salvation through Jesus Christ. 

The question of the composition of the churches founded by Paul 

still remains an open one, especially whether the Jewish or the heathen 

element at first preponderated. Doubtless in nearly every case 

there was a mixture of converts from both. Inasmuch as the 

theism of the Jews was the substantial foundation on composition of 

which the Christian system must be reared, their forms * he *? iu !! ch 1 ® s 
• m m 7 founded by 

had, presumably, large influence in all the churches es- Paul, 
tablished by Paul and his co-workers during their wide missionary 
journeying*, and the simple synagogue worship probably had very 
considerable effect upon most of these churches for a century after 
the death of the apostles. 1 If these are to be regarded as, in a 

1 With respect to tlie compogiiion or tlie Church at Rome, Baur and Schweglcr, as 
well as Thiersch nnd others not of the Tiibinjrcn fdiool, have Foujrht to prove «he 
preponderance of Jewish influence. But many others, as Neander, Schaff. Lunge, 
have controverted this claim. 
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measure, colonies of the mother church at Antioch, 1 then must the 

«_ . preponderating influence of the heathen element he pre- 

Preponderance r r ., __ ° _ .. , . , ^ , f 

of heathen con- sumed. Moreover, the opposition which Paul often 
vena in some. encountere( j f rom the Jews, compelling him to leave the 
synagogue, and establish an independent society (Acts xiii, 45, seq.; 
xviii, 5-7 ; xix, 8, seq.), would suggest a larger number of Gentile 
converts in the churches of Antioch of Pisidia, of Corinth, and 
of Ephesus, just as the history would lead us to suppose that in 
the church at Berea the majority of converts were sincere Jews, 
Of Jewish in wno na ^ diligently searched their Scriptures to discover 
others. the fulfillment of the promise of the Messiah. While the 

records of the first century after the destruction of Jerusalem re- 
specting the forms of Christian worship are exceedingly meager, it 
cannot be doubted that the character of the services of the churches 
character of would be somewhat affected as the majority of the 

the public wor- members were of Jewish or Gentile origin ; in the former 
ship affected by . , . f ,, ° , . 

the character case perpetuating the forms of the synagogue, and in 

of the church. t he latter modified by the peculiar thought of the 
heathen converts. 

A more distinctive service might be supposed to be developed in 
the latter societies, since the liberty of the Gospel would experience 
little hinderance from former customs, and be untram- 
churchesof meled by a venerable ritual. Yet we are checked from 
Severed mole making too hasty inferences, since the letters of Paul 
distinctive to the churches which are most distinctively of Gentile 
orms * converts abound in references to the Old Testament 

Scriptures, and some of the elements of the worship to which refer- 
ence is therein made clearly point to a Jewish origin. Nevertheless, 
there is evidence that in some of the churches the letters of the 
apostles were read in the assemblies, and constituted a part of 
their service for edification and instruction (1 Thess. v, 27 ; Col. 
Paurs letters iv, 16). . By degrees these letters, with other New Testa- 
SnuLchuroh- ment documents, came to be regarded as of equal and 
ee. even superior importance to the Old Testament, and 

their authoritative character was recognised earlier by the churches 
of Gentile than by those of Jewish character.* 

When all the circumstances are considered, we cannot speak 
of a contradiction between the spirit and worship of Jewish 
and Gentile societies, but rather of a variety in unity. The 
Tet no real unity consisted partly in their communion with God 
contradiction. i n Christ, on the basis of the doctrine of the apostles, 
which was by both considered the reason and end of divine wor- 
1 v. Lechler: Op. ciL, s. 110. * v. Lechler: Op. at, s. 120. 
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ship ; partly in the fraternal association of believers with one 
another, which was stimulated and promoted by their religious 
services. Furthermore, both parties had their smaller and more 
exclusive society gatherings, as well as their more public assemblies 
to which the non-Christian public had access. The difference be- 
tween the Jewish-Christian and Gentile-Christian churches in its 
real essence consisted in the fact that with those societies which 
were formed out of the converted in heathen countries, their wor- 
ship by virtue of their entire isolation from the Jewish „ „ 

r J . Greater Inde- 

temple and synagogue service, was more freely and pendence 
independently developed by the pure spirit of the Gos- heathen* com- 
pel, while in Palestine the connection with the Old vert8 - 
Testament ritual was more persistent and protracted. In fine, the 
worship of the Gentile-Christian churches shares in the liberty, inde- 
pendence, and novelty of Christianity, but in such manner that this 
independence of the New neither excludes a leaning toward the 
forms of the Old Testament worship, nor does its freedom ignore a 
law of orderly arrangement which is developed from within. 1 

§ 2. Worship in the Time of the Apostolic Fathers. 

It is quite remarkable that the apostolic fathers give ns very 
few hints relative to the nature and order of public worship. 
Scarcely a paragraph is met in Clement, Polycarp, Hermas, or Bar- 
nabas. The archaic document, " The Teaching of the Twelve," if 
it can be firmly placed near the end of the fir3t or at The « T each- 
the beginning of the second century, becomes valuable ln K" 
as giving statements relative to the manner of celebrating the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord's Supper (v. book iii, chaps. 1, 2), as 
well as the character of the assemblies upon the Lord's day. We 
are impressed by the simplicity of the service, and by its almost 
absolute lack of ritualistic forms. The command to meet together 
is coupled with a description of the spirit which should be cherished 
by the participants, being largely a repetition of. the injunction of 
Christ' (Matt, v, 23, 24). Frequent assembly is earnestly enjoined 
— " But ye shall come together often, and seek the things which 
befit your souls; for the whole time of your faith thus far will not 
profit you, if you do not become perfect in the last time." s 

The references to public worship in the Ignatian writings are 

1 Lechler: Op. eft, 88. 120, 121. 

* Atdaxi ruv Airoardhjv, chap, xiv, "But on the Lord's day do ye assemble and 
break bread, and give thanks," etc. 
8 Id., chap. xvi. 
28 
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very few, and furnish little aid in constructing the form of public 
Notices in ig- service in the first quarter of the second century. The 
Batlus ' duty of frequent meetings is inculcated: "Take heed, 

then, often to come together to give thanks to God, and show forth 
his praise. For when ye assemble frequently in the same place, 
the powers of Satan are destroyed, and the destruction at which he 
aims is prevented by the unity of your faith." ' He agrees with 
the " Teaching " respecting the propriety and custom of observing 
the first day of the week, rather than the Jewish Sabbath; " no 
longer observing the Sabbath, but living in the observance of the 
Lord's day, on which also our life has sprung up again by him and 
by his death," * etc. 

The few heathen notices of the worship of the Christians in the 
first half of the second century are important in themselves, and in- 
structive respecting the simplicity of services which continued in 
the Church after the death of the apostles. The testimony is also 
important as coming from enemies. In his well known letter to 
Heathen testt- Trajan, about A. D. 102, Pliny describes the sim- 
mony. plieity of the worship, and bears witness to the high 

moral character of the Christian fellowship. "They are accus- 
tomed to assemble before dawn on a certain day, and sing re- 
sponsively a hymn to Christ as God," * etc. The celebration of 
the sacred meal, and the pledge to abstain from all wickedness 
while absent from each other, are likewise attested. Lucian, the 
.universal scoffer, saw in Christianity only one of the numberless 
follies of his time. His mocking spirit, while contemning all re- 
ligions, sobers into candor bj' acknowledging the benevolence of 
rthe Christians, and he testifies to the power of their belief in immor- 
tality to keep them steadfast, and cause them to abound in all 
helpfulness and kindness. 4 He likewise speaks of their worship of 
Ohrist, of the reading of their sacred writings, and the celebration 
of the sacred meal. 

§8. Public Worship in the Second and Third Centuries. 

It is not till the middle of the second century that we meet with 
a somewhat formal and complete description of Christian public 
jusMnMartyr's worship. Justin Martyr, in his first Apology to the em- 
ac0OUIlt - peror, senate, etc., says: " On the day called Sunday (17 

tov 'HAitw Xeyo^ivTj ^(ty) all who live in cities or in the country 

1 Ad Ephes. % c. xiii ; t;. also ad 2fagnes., c. vii; ad Polyc, o. iv. 
* Ad Magnes., c. 9. * EjyivtoicB, 1. x, ep. 96. 

4 de Peregrino, 11-13. v. Friedlander: Sittengeschiehte Rama, Bd. iii, 589-690. 
Uhlhorn : Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, pp. 325, 326. 
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gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or 
the writings of the prophets are read as long as time permits; then, 
when the reader has ceased, the president verbally instructs, and 
exhorts to the imitation of these good things. Then we all rise to- 
gether and pray, and as we before said, when our prayers are ended, 
bread and wine and water are brought, and the president in like 
manner offers prayers and thanksgivings, according to his ability, 
and the people assent, saying, Amen; and there is distribution to 
each, and a participation in that over which thanks have order or ser- 
been given, and to those who are absent a portion is ***- 
sent by the deacons. And they who are well to do, and willing, 
give what each thinks lit; and what is collected is deposited with 
the president, who succors the orphans and the widows, and those who, 
through sickness or any other cause, are in want, and those who are 
in bonds, and the strangers sojourning among us, and, in a word, 
takes care of all who are in need. But Sunday is the day on which 
we all hold our common assembly, because it is the first day on 
which God, having wrought a change in the darkness and matter, 
made the world; and Jesus Christ on the same day rose from the 
dead." l 

In this brief passage a very lively sketch of the form and spirit 
of Christian worship in the middle of the second century is given. 
1.) The day on which the assembly gathers and the summary 
reason of selecting this day. It is Sunday, and not rfatements. 
the Jewish Sabbath; it is because on that day God finished his crea- 
tion, and Jesus Christ rose from the dead. 2.) The gathering is 
from city and adjacent country into one place; the place is not 
characterized; but it is a society under president and helpers. 
8.) The order of the service is like that in apostolic times, with 
the exception of singing, which is not here mentioned. The 
lector reads selections from the Gospels,* and from the pro- 
phetic Scriptures; next the president expounds and exhorts 
to an imitation of the examples furnished in the sacred lessons. 
Then follows prayer, led by the president, during which all stand; 
next the consecration of the elements for the Lord's Supper, their 
distribution by the deacons,' a participation in both kinds by all 
who are present, and the care for those who are absent, by the 
deacons. After the communion is the collection for the poor and 
needy, which is deposited with the president for disbursement to 

1 ApoL i, c. 61. 

1 Apol. i, c. 66, " For the apostles, in the memoirs composed by thorn, which are 
called Gospels," etc. 
* v. c. 66. 
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all who may be in want, or in bonds, as well as to the stranger 
sojourning among the brethren. From this account by Justin it 
might be fairly inferred that there existed a regular and recognised 
order of worship, and to proper officers, president, lector, and dea- 
cons, specific duties were now assigned. Here is noticed a regular 
and orderly procedure in the service, but it is still characterized by 
earnestness and simplicity, no intimation of an involved liturgy 
appearing, except possibly in the response of the people. 1 

Other writers of the second century add very little to our knowl- 
edge of public worship. Origen, Irenseus, and Tertullian in their 
quite extensive writings dwell but slightly upon this subject. In 
his reply to Celsus, Origen uses a few expressions which indicate 
a fixed order of service in the churches of Alexandria, but it is not 
easy to construct from these the complete form of worship. Ter- 
Tertuiiian's tullian's account of the services in the North African 
statement. church agrees quite closely with the statement of Justin 
Martyr. He adds a few particulars, as, " We also give admonitions, 
institute examinations, and administer the divine censure. 9 ' From 
the last expression we are to infer that the discipline of the Church 
was also considered in the public assemblies. He also informs us 
that in prayer they turned toward the east; 1 that they lifted their 
hands to God the Father; 3 and that in the missa fiddinm the Lord's 
Prayer was used, and the kiss of peace was given. 4 

When the sacerdotal principle was greatly strengthened, during 

Mo Axed d ^ e ^ rs * ^ a ^ °^ t ^ ie ^ l * T ^ century, the public services 
format in third assumed a more fixed and ceremonial character. The 
century. sharp distinction between laity and clergy brought cor- 

responding changes in the conduct of worship. From this time the 
ministering priest appears more prominently in both the missa 
catechnmenorum and in the missa fidelium. The bishop or presby- 
ter is the offerer in the eucharist, " who offers the sacrifices to God." 
The sacrifice is now celebrated daily; the lessons are read from a 
pulpitum. It is evident that there is a kind of responsive service, 
for the Sur8um Corda and the Ifabemus ad Dominum are ex- 
cyprian's pressly mentioned in Cyprian's treatise on the Lord's 

words. Prayer.* Also he speaks of the attitude in prayer as 

standing: "Moreover, when we stand praying, beloved brethren, 

1 Notwithstanding Justin's Apology is addressed to the emperor, who might be 
supposed lo be more interested in affairs pertaining to his capital, it is believed that 
he describes the order of worship which was extant in the patriarchate of Antioch, 
within which he resided. 

• ApoL, c. 16. » Idolat., c. vii. 4 de Oratione, c 14. 

* de Oration* dominioa, c 31. 
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we ought to be watchful and earnest with our whole heart, intent 
on our prayers." ! 

The character of public worship in the African churches during 
the fourth century can be pretty well ascertained from Augustine's 
the writings of Augustine. The following is the order JS,"^^^ 
as therein revealed. The Scripture reading was from fonnatiou. 
the prophets, epistles, and gospels — a psalm being sung between the 
epistle and gospel lesson. We infer that the address or sermon 
made to the people was early in the public service. In the missa 
fidelium the worship began with the Sursum Corda ("Lift up 
your hearts ") and the Habemus ad Dominum (" We lift them up 
unto the Lord "). The first priest then responded, " Let us give 
thanks to our Lord God," and the people said, " It is meet and right 
so to do." The prayer of consecration of the elements (sanctiiication) 
is made only by the priest; since, from the language of Augustine, 
this is regarded as of the nature of a sacrifice. After the consecra- 
tion, the Lord's Prayer was repeated by the clergy only. Then the 
Pax vobiscum (" Peace be with you "), and the kiss of peace. Next 
followed the communion and the dismissal by the benediction, which 
Augustine mentions in his private letters. In these letters is found 
also the statement that in the public service prayers were offered 
for the conversion of unbelievers, for the catechumens, that they 
might be earnest in the preparation for baptism, for acope of the 
all believers, for bishops and priests, for all rulers, for invocation. 
the suffering and persecuted, for absent members of the congre- 
gation, and for enemies. 8 

The notices contained in the writings of the first three and a half 
centuries represent the Lord's Supper as the central act of public 
worship, around which revolves every minor part, and which gave 
significance to the whole. The celebrating of this sacrament is the 
supreme object of all public assemblies of the saints. 

1 de Oratiotie dominica, c. 31. 

* v. Mone : Laleinische und griediwche Me&sen aus dem 2ten bis 6ten Jakrhundert, 
Frankfort, 1850. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EARLIKST LITURGIE& 
§1. Origin. 

Thr almost unbroken peace which the Church had enjoyed between 
the reigns of Marcus Aureliuq and Decius had added greatly to the 
number of her adherents, but had brought serious moral enervation 
even upon some of her high officials. Freedom from opposition, and a 
strong reaction against the rigors of the Montanistic discipline, pre- 
pared the way for the lapse of a majority of North African Christians 
during the terrible persecution under Decius and his successors. 1 The 
most marked symptom and proof of a decaying piety 
the Krowth of were the relegation of personal duties to a class of church 
liturgies. officials, and a growing formalism in public worship. 

It was during this interval of peace that the sacerdotal notion had 
greatly strengthened, and the influence of the laity had correspond- 
ingly declined. 

The forty years between the death of Valerian and the Diocletian 
persecution were most important for the discipline, doctrine, and 
worship of the Church. The readmission of the lapsed, after the 
Decian persecution, had originated the sacrament of penance, which 
Penitential became so powerful a factor in the doctrine of the Latin 
■**•«• Church.* The more lenient treatment of those who had 

denied Christ under Valerian tended to the relaxation of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and the general freedom from legal disabilities gave 
opportunity for the erection of spacious churches, where worship 
was conducted with ever-increasing pomp. Just then, when piety was 
feeble and heresy was rank, the Church felt the necessity of guard- 
ing its orthodoxy by the clearer formulation of doctrine, and fixing 
the order of its worship by the construction of stately liturgies. 

It was probably under these circumstances that the great litur- 
gies * were rapidly developed. From the liturgical germs found in 

1 An be" : Vtglise et That dans la seconde MoitiS du III • SiecU, 4 vols., Paris, 1876- 
1885, vol. iv, pp. 70. seq. 

* v. An be : Op. ciL, vol. iv, pp. 30, seq. Leckey : History of European Morals, 
London, 1 884, vol. i, pp. 457, seq. 

* The term liturgy, Xtirovpyia, has come to mean the order and method of public 
worship; more especially the manner of celebrating the eucharist. The term 1 
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the New Testament, and in the writings of the ante-Nicene father^ 
were steadily perfected the imposing forms whose long-continued 
use gave character to the public worship of the East and West. 
They have undergone numerous important changes, Haw> nndw . 
according to the varying fortunes' and doctrinal devel- gone great 
opments of the Church, or as they have been amended 
by conciliary decisions. None are probably older than the fourth 
century; since till the Church was relieved of its legal disabilities, 
and placed under state protection, the celebration of the euchariot, 
especially, belonged to the Disci/Mna araini. The period for the 
full development of the great liturgies begins, therefore, with the 
complete triumph of Christianity over heathenism. This is evident 
from their frequent use of term:* which originated in the General 
Councils, where fundamental doctrines were first formulated. Nev- 
ertheless, they have certain striking resemblances which suggest a 
common underlying tradition, and marked differences that could 
result only from diverse environments. 



§ 2. Classification and Description. 

The classification of the early liturgies according to their origin, 
points of likeness, and influence has been attempted by several 
learned liturgists; ' but the results are by no means harmonious. 

Neale arranges them under five classes, namely: 1. That of St. 
James, or of Jerusalem. 2. That of St. Mark, or of Neaie's ciawt- 
Alexandria. 3. That of Thaddams, or of Edessa. 4. That floaUoD - 
of St. Peter, or of Rome. 5. That of St. John, or of Ephesus. 
While tradition ascribes the origin of each of these to the person 
whose name it bears, it is evident that they were the result of long- 
repeated services at the great centers of ecclesiastical power, were 
modified with the shifting fortunes of the Church, and were in use 
in different districts as the influence of the patriarchal capitals 
was augmented or declined. Moreover, the growth of a multitude 

is applied to the public euchariatic service by the Latin Church. The liturgical 
books were generally culled by the henihen libelli, by the Church sacramentaria, libri 
mysteriorum, etc. 

1 The following are among the most learned writers upon the liturgies of the 
Church: L. A. Muraiori (R. C): Littmjia Romano, vetus, 2 vols., Venet.. 1748. Palm- 
er (Anglican): Origines Lituroiaje, 2 vols.. London, 1845. Daniel (Lutheran): 
Codex liturgicus eccUssitn universe: in epitomen redoctus, 4 vol*. Lip«i«, 1847-1851. 
Mone (it. C): Lotsinische und grirschvtche Mns*en aus dem 2tea his Sten Jalrrhunderf, 
Frankfort. 1850. Nenle (Anglican): The Liturgies of S. Afurk S. Jmne\ & Clement, 
S. Ckrysostom, 8. Btisil, or according to the uses of the churches of Alexandria, Jerusa- 
lem, Constantinople, Loudon, 1859. 
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of lesser liturgies from these argues a great variety of opinion, and 
a large degree of liberty in the different districts and churches. 

The Eastern liturgies are divided into two parts: 1. That pre- 
ceding, and, 2. That following the Sursum Corda. They generally 
go under the names of the proanaphora and the anaphora. It has 
Two parts of *> een discovered that usually one liturgy in every class 
a lum-fcy- or family of liturgies supplies the proanaphora to all 

the others. Of some sixty Oriental liturgies there are not a dozen 
exceptions to a common proanaphora. This would seem to point 
to a common source of one branch of the public service; while the 
great variety found in the anaphora would only be in harmony with 
the spirit of the East, which allowed greater variety in the lan- 
guage and order of public worship. 

1. The oldest liturgy is probably that of St. Clement, 1 which 
dates from about the first half of the fourth century. While it 
Liturgy of st. ^ a8 ^ a ^ en entirely into disuse, it is of interest in reveal- 
ciement. i n g the character of the early rituals, and in assisting to 

determine the changes which were introduced into the worship in 
the post-Nicene period. In it the missa catechumenorum is strictly 
separated from the missa fidelhim ; the forms are simple; as from 
very early times the sainted dead are commemorated, there is no 
its pecuiiari- reference to individual names; Mary is not once men- 
l,eP - tioned: all of which circumstances point to an early 

origin. In these respects, as well as with reference to the reading 
of the Scriptures and the homily, the formula of consecration, the ■ 
petition for the excommunicate, and the prayer for enemies and 
persecutors, this liturgy agrees in sentiment and spirit with what is 
given by Justin Martyr and Tertiillian, and would, therefore, justify 
the opinion that the eighth book of the "Apostolic 
Constitutions " might be a product of the third century. 
Drey has, however, pointed out two circumstances which forbid so 
early an origin : First, the mention of the ascetics, for whom prayer 
is offered, and to whom a place of honor next to the clergy is as- 
Two later ele- signed in the missa fideUum\ secondly, the mention of 
inents. subdeacons in the liturgy. Both these classes received 

official recognition after the third century; hence the origin,or at least 
the present form, of the eighth book of the Constitutions, containing 
the Clementine liturgy, must be later than the third century.* 

'This liturgy is found in the eighth book of the "Apostolic Constitutions." 
v. Cotelerius's edition of (he Apostolic Fathers. For a critical examination and esti- 
mate, v. especially Drey and, Bickel), elsewhere cited. / 

9 v. Drey: Neue Untersuchungen iiber die Constitutionen und Kanones der AposteL 
B. 139, seq. v. Const Apos., 1. viii, c. 11. 
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2. Another very ancient liturgy, belonging to the very large class 
called by Neale the Hierosolymitan (or of Jerusalem), is L i tU rgy of s. 
that of S. James. " From this Greek liturgy there are J*m«»- 
three sets of offshoots. The first of these is the Cesarean branch. 
St. Basil's liturgy is a recast of that of S. James, as St. Chrysostom's 
is an abbreviation of and new addition to that of St. Basil. From St. 
Basil's sprang the Armeno-Gregorian rite, as at present It8 three 
used; while St. Chrysostom's exercised an influence on branches, 
the later forms of the Nestorians. Circumstances have rendered 
the Constantinopolitan rites, as I have already said, sole possessor* 
of the orthodox East. The liturgy of St. Basil is said on all Sun. 
days in Lent except Palm Sunday, on Maundy Thursday, Faster 
eve, the vigil of Christmas and the Epiphany, and the Feast of St. 
Basil (January 1). That of Chrysostom is appropriated to every 
other day in the year. . . . The second offshoot of S. James is of far 
less importance. It embraces but two offices, the Sicilian liturgy, 
. . . the other named from St. Cyril, which was never widely 
used, and of which it is impossible to say where it was employed. 
The Sicilian liturgy differs principally from that of S. James in 
amplification. . . . The third offshoot of the Hierosolymitan office 
is the Syriac liturgy of S. James, and its dependents. It differs 
verbally from the Greek office of the same name, from which it is 
derived. The prayers, generally speaking, are rather shorter, 
though the Invocation to the Holy Ghost is much amplified." 1 
This Syriac liturgy is believed to be the source of no less than 
thirty-nine distinct liturgies, all of which were in use among the 
Monophysites. 

3. The liturgy of S. Mark was influential in Alexandria, and in 
the churches which were regarded as dependent upon, or subject 
to, the Alexandrian patriarch. In its present form it is utUT gj ^ stm 
usually ascribed to Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, about Mark - 

the first quarter of the fifth century. Offshoots from this were used 
in the Coptic and Ethiopian churches.* 

Many other liturgical forms originated in the East which had a 
wider or narrower influence, whose shades of difference are numerous 
and interesting to notice. As before said, it is probable that the more 
unbridled spirit of the Eastern churches helped to modify and adjust 
the liturgies to the varying conditions; while the centralizing forces 
of the West secured for the churches greater uniformity in public 
worship. 

The Western liturgies may be studied under four classes: 1. The 

1 Abridged from Neale. 

• v. Daniel: Codex Liturgicw eccltsia universe*, Lipsia, 1853, lib. iv, p. 135. 
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Gallican, which has been traced by Mone and others ' to Ephesua as 
The western tne place of its origin, but which was amended from 
liturgies. t une to i\ me by Hilary and others. 2. The other member 

of this family is the old Spanish, Gothic, or Mozarabic, which was 
probably an imported liturgy, but was largely modified by Isidore 
of Seville in the seventh century. 3. The Roman liturgy, which 
can hardly be older than the fifth century. It seems very probable 
that the vigorous bishops of Rome, during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, gradually brought this liturgy into form; especially Gregory 
the Great, who was active in effecting reforms in ecclesiastical 
hymns and music, prepared a sacramentarium which was largely 
accepted by the Latin Church. 4. The Ambrosian, named after 
the bishop of Milan, like all other liturgies, was a work of gradual 
and long-continued development. It is more nearly related to the 
Roman, although in some features departing widely from it.* It is 
still in use in the diocese of Milan. 

All the great liturgies have aimed to unify the thought and feel- 
The philosophy ing of the congregation in acts of solemn worship, 
of the liturgy. They have varied according to the views of their com- 
pilers respecting the supreme thought which should dominate the 
public service. Hence the Greek and the Latin liturgies may be 
regarded as an attempt to express in the great assembly, or by the 
community of believers, for purposes of instruction or edification, 
what each esteems the central doctrine of Christianity. The modi- 
fications which these have undergone are indices of the shifting 
of the center of a doctrinal system, or of a modified view of the 
best means of expressing the dominant truth to the assembled 
Church. 

The thought of the liturgy of the Greek Church is the divine man- 

_ A if estation in effecting the work of human redemption ; 

Tile central ° . \ 

thought m the extending from the act of creation, through all the inter- 
Greek utunrj. ygujjjg dispensations, to the life of Christ from his birth 
to his glorification. Every prayer, lesson, antiphonal, or chant; every 
posture, action, change of vestments, shifting of colors, etc, are 
so many symbols to illustrate the unfolding history of redemption. 

1 Hone: LateinUche und griechiache Mtssen mis dem 2tcn bis 6fen JahrhtuuUrt, 
Frankfort 1850. Neale: Essays on Liturgiology. 

1 Daniel : Op. cit. r vol. i, pp. 48-113, has arranged the four great Western litur- 
gies in parallel columns, bo that their harmonies and variations can be conveniently 
studied. This learned liturgist has in this work given us a mass of curious and val- 
uable information, and his researches have greatly aided in tracing these liturgies to 
their origins The subject is beset with peculiar difficulties, and the scholars are by 
no means in harmony respecting the chronology and relative influence of these 
forms of public worship. 
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In the Latin Church the entire liturgy centers in one thought of 
supreme interest, namely, the atoning sacrifice of Christ, veritably 
repeated at every mass. With variety in secondary 0mtnl d00 _ 
parts, during the changing festivals of the year, the trine in ibe 

* I Jill n littinrtttJL. 

point around which the whole system revolves, and to- 
ward which every member points, is the sacrificial offering of 
Christ in the mass by the officiating priest, and the appropriation 
of its benefits by the worshipping Church. Hence the wider range 
of thought to be expressed by the Greek liturgies gave occasion for 
a more involved and imposing symbolism; while the Latin litur- 
gies, by a concentration of attention on one act in the scheme of 
redemption, would give less opportunity for spectacular display, 
yet would produce a deeper and more lasting impression. 1 

* In the liturgies of the Protestant Churches the thoughts of the priesthood of all 
believers, salvation through personal faith, individual privilege and responsibility, 
and instruction of the people in doctrine and duty are very prominent. Hence the 
eucharist is not celebrated on every occasion of public worship, but the sermon as- 
sumes a place of greater relative prominence than in other liturgies. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LORD'S DAY, OR SUNDAY. 
§ 1. Historic Statement. 

The daily assembly of the disciples for worship and for the cele- 
Eucharist ceie- bration of the Lord's Supper largely ceased with the 
flret te day°of Se a P 08t °lic a g e - Soon the eucharist was consecrated 
week. weekly and on the occasion of great festivals, till at 

length a methodical and stated observance of weekly and yearly 
feasts was instituted. Daily assemblies were, however, recommended 
by some teachers during the first six centuries, and explicit injunc- 
tions for such gatherings are found in the Apostolic Constitutions. 1 

As before observed, the Jewish Christians at first continued 
The Jewish to f sequent the temple and synagogue services, but 
christians at- & t a verv early date " the first day of the week " took 
Jewish wor- the place of the Jewish Sabbath as the chief time of 
^p- public worship (Acts xx, 7; 1 Cor. xvi, 2) in many of 

the churches of Jewish Christians. It was the day of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, of most of his appearances to the disciples after the 
resurrection, and on this day the Holy Spirit was poured 
observing the out on the day of Pentecost.* For these reasons, and 
flrstday. especially after the destruction of the sacred city had 

rendered the sacrificial service of the temple impossible, Sunday be- 
came the recognised day of assembly for fellowship and for the cel- 
ebration of the Lord's Supper. It is called in " The Teaching of the 
Twelve"* the "Lord's day of the Lord" (Kvpuucrjv 6e Kvpiov). 
The Jewish Christians at first observed both the seventh and the 
first day of the week; but the Gentile Christians kept the "Lord's 
day " from the beginning. It is difficult to doubt that it had 

» . ♦« * .w apostolic sanction. The relation of the seventh to the 

Relation of the r . 

seventh to the first, as understood by the Jewish Christians, may not 

be easy to determine; yet there seem to be indications 

that the seventh was regarded as a day of preparation for the first. 

1 v. 1. viii, cc. 35-41. 

8 Barry: art. "Lord's Day," in Diet of Christ. Antiq. % vol. ii, p. 1043; and Hessey: 
"Lord's Day," in Smith's Diet, of tiie Bible, vol. ii, p. 1677; Schaff : Hist of the Ch. 
Church, vol. ii, p. 205. 

8 Chap, xiv, l. The seventli day is not mentioned in this archaic document 
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"The idea of Christian worship would attach mainly to the one; 
the obligation of rest would continue attached to the other; although 
a certain interchange of characteristics would grow up, as worship 
necessitated rest, and rest naturally suggested worship." ' 

In his letter to the Magnesians,' Ignatius evidently addressed a 
Church of mixed character, since he speaks of some ig n atiu*'s tes- 
" who were brought up in the ancient order of things," llm0 °y- 
who " have come to the possession of a new hope, no longer observ- 
ing the Sabbath, but living in the observance of the Lord's day," • 
etc. 

There is neither in this writer nor in the Barnabas epistle an inti- 
mation that Sunday was regarded as in any way a sub- The Lord's day 
stitute for the Jewish Sabbath, nor yet a continuation J5JJ£ JeSK 
of it; rather it was a new institution. It is, however, sabbath, 
impossible to determine the time of its beginning; no impres- 
sive enactment, like that in the case of the Decalogue, no enactment 
was needed. The recollection of the joyous events on neceaa * r y- 
the first day of the week led the early Christians to meet together 
and to celebrate them with gladness. Not until the fourth cen- 
tury do we find a statement intimating that the Jewish Sabbath, 
with its sanctions and duties, was transferred to the first, or the 
"Lord's day." Eusebius says: "On this day, which is the first of 
the Light and of the true Sun, we assemble after an interval of six 
days, and celebrate holy and spiritual Sabbath. . . . All things 
which it was duty to do on the Sabbath, these we have transferred 
to the Lord's day." * The observance of the Jewish Sabbath in the 
churches of Jewish Christians continued for the first five centuries. 
In the East both days were celebrated with rejoicing; in the West 
the Jewish Sabbath was observed as a fast. 

The reign of Constantine marks a change in the relations of the 
people to the Lord's day. The rescript of this emperor, constantine's 
commanding the observance of Sunday, seems to have rescript- 
had little regard for its sanctity as a Christian institution; but the 
day of the Sun is to be generally regarded with veneration. "But 
the believer in the new paganism, of which the solar worship was 
characteristic, might acquiesce without scruple in the sanctity of the 
first day of the week." * 

His successors not only sanctioned the legislation of Constantine, 

1 Barry : in loco cit. * AJ>., c. 1 6. 

* v. Lightfoot: Ignatius, ii, p. 129. His remarks on this passage are important. 
"Not merely in the observance of it, but in the appropriation of all those ideas and 
association* which are involved iu its observance," etc. 

4 Com., Psalm xdL * MUroan: Hist of Christian^ vol. ii, p, 296. 
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but enlarged it, by multiplying the number of sacred days, and 
legally prohibiting the transaction of branches of public and private 
business, as well as the more debasing public amusements. " Thus 
Forth n- Theodosius L increased the number of judicial holidays 
sioDBoftbeem- to one hundred and twenty-four. The Valentinians, I. 
peron. wm j jj^ prohibited the exaction of taxes and the collec- 

tion of moneys on Sunday, and enforced the previously enacted pro- 
hibition of lawsuits. Theodosius the Great, in A. D. 386, and still 
more stringently the younger Theodosius, in A. D. 425, forbade 
theatrical performances; and Leo and Anthemius, in A. D. 460, pro- 
hibited other secular amusements on the Lord's day." l While, by 
an early law, Honorius had respected the public amusements, and 
provision had been made for their maintenance from the public 
treasury, by a later rescript the sanctity of the Lord's day was 
Humane provi- guarded, and a humane provision made for the judges 
sions. to visit the prisons on Sunday, and inquire into the 

treatment of prisoners, and alleviate, as far as possible, the hard- 
ships of their condition. 

Various other imperial enactments make plain the duties of civil 
and ecclesiastical officers respecting the observance of Sunday, until 
it takes its place as an institution to be guarded and regulated by 
the government. 

§ 2. Sanctity and Ground of Observance. 

It is indisputable that the resurrection of Christ was the one 
all-sufficient fact which accounts for the rise and growth of the 
Christian Church. " Jesus and the resurrection " was the burden 
of apostolic preaching. Hence the recollection of the day of the 
resurrection was so indelibly impressed upon the hearts of the first 
disciples that on its return they came together to pray, and to 
recall the memory of the Lord, by the breaking of bread and the 
celebration of the eucharist. It was the dictate of the glowing love 
for Christ, whose followers they delighted to be reckoned. 

We fail to find the slightest trace of a law or apostolic edict in- 
stituting the observance of the " day of the Lord; " nor is there in 
the Scriptures an intimation of a substitution of this for the Jewish 
Sabbath. The primal idea of the Jewish Sabbath was cessation of 
labor, rest; the transference of this idea to the first day of the week 
does not appear in the teachings of Christ nor of his apostles. Nor 
in the Council of Jerusalem, when the most important decisions are 
reached relative to the ground of union of Jewish and Glen tile Christ- 

1 Schaff: Hist of the Christian Church, vol. iii, p. 381. Cod. Iheod, xv, 5, t v «. 
386: "Nullus Solis die populo spectaculum prebat." 
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ians, is one word found respecting the observance of the Sabbath. 
Contrariwise, Paul distinctly warns against the imposition of 
burdens upon the Church respecting days, but declares for a con- 
scientious freedom in these observances. "Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind" (Rom. xiv, 5, 6). Still more 
strongly does he upbraid the Galatian Church for putting itself 
again in bondage to the weak and beggarly elements, inl rd aoOevTj 
ical Trrttgd ffrof^wa, as days, months, times, and years; while in his 
letter to the Colossians (Col. ii, 16, 17) he speaks of the entire aboli- 
tion of the Jewish Sabbath. 

From all the passages of the New Testament touching this ques- 
tion, it is plain that there is no intimation of the transference of the 
Sabbath to the first day of the week, nor of imposing upon Christ- 
ians the obligation to observe it after the manner of the Jewish 
Sabbath. Rest was the chief thought connected with the one; 
joyous activity and glad worship with the other. Both days con- 
tinued to be observed by the Jewish Christians, but the associations 
of the two were entirely dissimilar. Like all Christian institutions 
which have been examined, the first day of the week, or Sunday, 
came to be hallowed " from a natural fitness of things," and not 
by formal apostolic or ecclesiastical enactment. 1 

The distinction between the Jewish Sabbath and the Lord's day 
is repeatedly set forth by the apostolic fathers, and the difference 
in the mode of observance. In the Barnabas letter it is argued that 
the six days mentioned in Gen. ii, 2, signify a thousand years each. 
After this time Christ, by the overthrow of Antichrist, will reign the 
seventh thousand years, which is the day of rest mentioned in Gen- 
esis. The rest and the sanctification of the real Sabbath will be the 
perfect sanctification of believers, and the working of righteousness. 
" Wherefore," he concludes, " we keep the eighth day with joyf ul- 
ncss, the day, also, in which Jesus rose again from the dead." * 

Justin Martyr is very clear in his statements relative to the obli- 
gation and observance of the Jewish Sabbath and of the justing opin- 
Lord's day. In his dialogue with the Jew Tryphon, ,on - 
who taunts the Christians with having no festivals nor Sabbaths, 
Justin clearly claims that Sunday is to them a new Sabbath, and 
that the entire Mosaic law has been abrogated.' The The Mosaic taw 
new law binding upon Christians regards every day as abrogated. 
a Sabbath, instead of passing one day in rest or absolute idleness. 
lie further claims that the Sabbath was given to Israel under peculiar 

1 v. Barry : art " Lord's Day," in Smith and Cheetham's Dictionary of Christian 
Antxquitx^ p. 1043. 
•c xv. • Own Tryph., cc. 10, 11. 
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circumstances, and hence could not be of perpetual, but must be of only 
temporary obligation. 1 This temporary character of the command- 
ment is further argued from the fact that the Sabbath had not been 
instituted at the beginning, but was first given to the Jews in the 
wilderness. As prior to Abraham circumcision had been unnecessary, 
and before Moses the Sabbath had not been enjoined, so since the 
coming of the Son of man the obligation to hallow the Sabbath no 
longer exists. 

Tertullian claims that Adam, Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, and 
Tertuiiian's Melchizedek knew nothing of a Sabbath day,* and that 
view. tne j aw f Moses is not in perpetuity, but only of tem- 

porary obligation. The cessation from labor did not have its 
ground in the law of Moses, but came from the consideration that 
the joyous festival of the Lord's day should not be marred by any 
thing which would disturb or turn the thought away from God, and 
give place to the devil.* That on Sunday the Christians stood while 
praying, and did not fast, find their explanation in the fact that the 
day of the resurrection of the Lord was looked upon as a day of re- 
joicing and triumph, 4 and that such practice had apostolic sanction. 

With respect to the strictness with which the first day of the 
week was observed during the first three centuries, the following 
facts are important to notice. Between the death of the apostles 
and the edict of Milan, the Lord's day was sanctified by a Church 
unrecognised by the state, and exposed to opposition and sometimes 
to bitter persecution. The motive for its observance was, there- 
fore, purely moral and religious. The social position of 
moral and re- the early Church, drawing its members, for the most 
hkIous. j>a,rt 9 from the poorer artisans, traders, and slaves, for- 

bade the strict and general keeping of the Lord's day, much more 
of both the Sabbath and Sunday. Thus the universal hallowing 
of the day of the resurrection was impossible. 

True, Tertullian advised Christians to postpone all business until 

_ _, . . Sunday was over, 5 and the Apostolic Constitutions enjoin 
Provisions for J ^ ' r _, , *• 

observance of that the Sabbath and the Lord s day shall be observed as 
the sabbath, f est i V ais, B " because the former is the memorial of the 
creation, the latter of the resurrection ; " that the slaves work five days; 
that on the Sabbath day and the Lord's day they are to have leisure 
to go to church for instruction in religious truth. 7 But it is quite 

1 Id., ec. 18, 19. * Con. Judceos, c. 4. ■ De Oratore, c 23. 

4 De Corona Mil., c. 3. Ircnseua: Frag., c. 7. 8 de Orat, c. 23. * 1. vii, c. 23. 

7 1. viii, c. 33. The last book may have been composed after the publication of 
the edict of toleration. The mention of both the Sabbath and the Lord's day is 
evidence of the Jewish-Christian thought which characterizes most of this collection. 
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incredible that the large body of Christians could absolutely 

cease from toil during two days of the week, besides attending 

other festivals which had been instituted; or that masters would 

permit slaves and dependents to desist from labor for so large 

a proportion of the time, especially since the Christian Church 

had little favor with the heathen world. The Chris- _ „.„„. 

, . , ,. , . Impossibility 

tians in the the third century being very largely in of literal ot>- 

the minority, especially outside the great marts of 8ervance - 
trade, it is not to be supposed that all could secure even a single 
day of the seven for positive and continuous cessation from toil. 
It is well known that Christian gatherings took place at night, 
and it is probable that many converts of the servile or artisan 
classes laboured hard on the seventh and first days in order to be 
present at the evening assemblies and the sacred meal. 1 While 
the Jewish Christians still adhered with great tenacity to the 
observance of the seventh day, in the estimate of the 
Gentile converts this, at first, could have had no such churches un- 
sanctity or authoritative sanction. Converts from hea- ^"^"ow* 
thenism, who had had little previous acquaintance with «*tion to keep 
the Jewish Scriptures, were probably, for a time, not in 
a position to appreciate the form and obligation of the fourth com- 
mandment as in its spirit applying to the Lord's day.* 

Thus the recognition of two days was found in the churches 
composed chiefly of Jewish Christians, while in the Gentile-Christian 
churches the first day of the week would be more exclusively celebrated. 
When Tertullian says, "On the Lord's day every one of Tne f 0Ur t n 
us Christians keeps the Sabbath, meditating in the law, commandment 

not the basis of 

and rejoicing in the works of God," there is noticed Lonrs day oo- 
that adherence to a practical rule which was character- Hervance - 
istic of the Western mind, but no inclination to sabbatize the 
Lord's day by deriving the obligation for its observance from the 
fourth commandment.' Notwithstanding the beginnings of the 

1 Cunningham: The Growth of (he Church, p. 281. 

* v. Rigg: The Sabbath and the Sabbath Law before and after Christ, London, 1869, 
p. 45. 

* " It is very suggestive that in the Scriptures the repose of God after creation i9 
made the prototype and basis for the celebration of the Sabbath (Gen. ii, 3 ; Exod. 
xx, 8, seq.). It is therefore implied that it is our innermost Godlikeness that calls 
for the rest of the Sabbath — the truly rational, religiously moral essence of man. and 
not the mere natural need of repose and enjoyment. . . . God blessed the Sabbath 
day; there rests upon its observance a special, an extraordinary benediction, an im- 
partation of heavenly goods, even as the blessing upon labour is primarily only an 
impartation of temporal goods. Tho Sabbath has not merely a negative significance, 
is Dot a mere interruption of labour, but it has a very rich positive signiflcancy — it is 

29 
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sacerdotal principle are found in Tertullian's writings, and its com- 
plete triumph was realized under Cyprian, there is by neither of these 
fathers any distinct recognition of the fourth commandment as the 
ground and reason of hallowing the day of the Lord's resurrection. 

The Alexandrian school, as represented by Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, more strongly presents the spiritual view of 
school mure the Lord's day. In his argument with Celsus, Origen 
spiritual. claims that true Christians make all days Lord's days; 

yet in other writings he exalts the first day over the seventh, as 
symbolic of a continuous Sabbath of rest. 

In the midst of the corrupting influences of heathenism, and on 
Reasons of account °f tne widespread indifference of the Church of 
-.seeking a legal the third century, after the ardor of her first love had 
sanction. cooled, the Christian teachers felt the necessity of bring- 

ing some stress of authority upon the Christian conscience to hold 
it to the faithful observance of the first day, as the Jews had known 
the power of a positive enactment in keeping them steadfast in the 
hallowing of their Sabbath. The constant temptation of the Christ- 
ians to attend upon the heathen spectacles and festivities could, in 
the case of such whose type of piety was low, no longer, as at first, 
•be broken by considerations of the high privileges of Christian wor- 
ship, and of the commemoration of the resurrection of Christ, but 
the restraints coming from a quasi-legal enactment were found to be 
more and more necessary. Thus while the Christian fathers of the 
•second and third centuries are in entire accord in teaching that the 
first day of the week, the Lord's day, is that which Christians should 

«*_. ... celebrate, there is, nevertheless, noticed during the un- 
Thls sanction ' . » 9 . e 

is of apostolic fortunate times of Tertulhan and Cyprian a growing 
institution. tendency to enforce the observance of Sunday by con- 
siderations somewhat similar to those recognised under the Mosaic 
'dispensation and by the Jewish Christians; yet the obligation 
•comes not from the fourth commandment, but from the apostolic 
The christian institution of the Lord's day. Nor is there any evidence 

emperore have that the Christian emperors, from Constantine to Jus- 
bo reference to ...,.,. f , i , , . 

the fourth com- tinian, in their edicts for the observance aud regulation 
jnandwenL o ^ gm,^^ were influenced by the Jewish law. During 

•flie pivinsr free scope to the higher, time-transcending nature of the rational, Godlike 
spirit, the reattaching of the spirit that had been immersed by labour into the tem- 
poral to the imperishable and to the divine. . . . The celebration of the Sabbath 
belongs to mora liiy, per sc, and does not depend on the fact of the state of redemp- 
tion from sinfulness ; but where sin is yet a dominant power, there its observance is 
less free, legally more strict than where the freedom of the children of God prevails." 
Wutke: Christum Ethics, trans, by Lacroix, New York, 1873, vol ii, pp. 213, 214, 
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the first six centuries there are few if any instances of their direct 
appeal to the fourth commandment. Neither can many passages 
in the Christian writers, nor any conciliary decision, be quoted in 
which the authority . for keeping the first day of the week is de- 
rived from the Mosaic law. 

Nevertheless, from the time of the attempts of the emperors to 
adjust the civil conditions to the recognition of Sunday } 

as the chief religious holiday, the sense of obligation view suppiant- 
to keep sacred the first day of the week, coming from * "^ 
legal enactment, more and more supplanted the consideration of 
the high and joyful privilege which had animated the Christian 
Church during the first years of its activity. From the last part of 
the sixth century the strict legalistic view becomes more and more 
prominent, and the rulers in State and Church incline to strengthen 
the civil and conciliary enactments respecting the Lord's day by 
divine authority as contained in the fourth commandment. 1 

1 The sabbath literature is of immense volume. Since the Reformation the dis- 
cussions upon the nature and obligation of the Sabbath have been many aud ex- 
haustive. The following are thorough and scholarly : Bingham : Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, bk. xx, chap. ii. Binterim: DenkwwrdigkeUen der Ohrist-Kath- 
olischen Kirche, vol. v, 1, c. 1. Heylin: History of the Sabbath. Hessey: Sunday: Its 
Origin, History, and Present Obligation, Bampton Lectures, London, 1860. Gilflllan: 
The Sabbath Viewed in the Light of Reason, Revelation, and History, New York, 1862. 
Probst: Kirchliehe Disciplin der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, Bd. iii t 1. Cox: The Liter- 
ature on the Sabbath Question, Edinburgh, 1865. Barry : " The Lord's Day," in Smith 
and Cheethara's Dictionary of Ch. Antiquities, vol. ii, pp. 1042-1053. Zockler: 
"Sonntagsfeier," in Herzog u. Plitt's RealrEneyklopadie, Bd. xiv, ss. 428-435. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EASTER AND OTHER FESTIVALS. 
$ 1. Idea and Time of Observance. 

Besides the weekly observance of Sabbath and the Lord's day, 

^ M M the Passover, with which the passion and resurrection 

The Influence - ~. . . . i . i ••■ 

of the Jewish of Christ were so intimately associated, continued to 

pa380ver ' exert a very considerable influence upon Christians of 

Jewish origin. This great festival, however, soon obtained an 
exclusively Christian significance, and became a proper Christian 
Passover, especially in churches composed of converts from 
heathenism, to whom Jewish institutions were largely matters of 
indifference. All Christians alike agreed in the propriety of the 
yearly celebration of the great events which were regarded as 
the most important in the history of redemption. Respecting the 
significance of these facts there was no difference of opinion; to 
keep alive the remembrance of the passion, death, and resurrection 
of the Lord was regarded by all alike as a high privilege and an 
imperative duty. The commemoration of the resurrection soon 
became the most important event of Holy Week, and is now known 
as Easter. 

At an early date, probably in the first half of the second century, 
controversy a difference of opinion arose as to the proper time of 
o^ohservinff 16 commemoratm g tfte resurrection of Christ, consequently 
Easter. respecting the time of observing the related events of 

the institution of the eucharist and of the crucifixion. Probably 
this controversy may be ultimately traced to the diversity of opin- 
ion in the churches of Jewish and Gentile origin respecting the ob- 
ligations of the Mosaic institutions. 1 One party, the Christians of 
Asia Minor and a few others, adhered strictly to the tradition 
respecting the time of celebrating the passover by Christ and 
his apostles just before the crucifixion. Hence they uniformly 
The Judaizing observed the Christian passover on the fourteenth day of 
J* 11 ?- the month Nisan, which was the first month of the sacred 

year of the Jews. This was observed as a fast. In the evening of 
the same day, Roman time, but at the beginning of the fifteenth 

l v. Renan : Mare-Aw&e, pp. 104, 195. 
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Nisan, Jewish time, they partook of the communion, to commemo- 
rate the last paschal supper of Christ. The beginning of the festival 
might fall upon any day of the week; only it had a fixed date, the 
fourteenth Nisan, 1 and this day regulated the entire Easter festival 
A second party, of which the Roman Church was the leader, cel- 
ebrated the crucifixion of Christ on Friday, the day of Tbe western 
the week on which it actually occurred- The Sunday P"^- 
following was observed as Easter, or the day of the resurrection. 
They extended the fast from Friday till Easter day, and did 
not celebrate the eucharist before the festival of the resurrection. 
By this arrangement the anniversary of the death of Christ always 
fell upon Friday, and that of the resurrection on Sunday; yet the 
feast was not fixed, as in the other case, but movable. Hence the 
Christian Sunday, or the day of resurrection, and not the Jewish 
paschal day, regulated the Easter festival. 

§ 2. Attempts U Becaneile Differences, 

The controversy respecting Easter had no reference to its doctrinal 
import; herein all Christians were essentially agreed. The import of 
It was rather, as before said, a question of adherence to, the v"*tton. 
or independence of Judaism, and of harmonizing the practice of the 
Christian world in the commemoration of the most important events 
in the Saviour's earthly mission. The fierceness of the controversy 
threatened the peace and unity of the Church. Near the middle of 
the second century Poly carp, the venerable Bishop of Smyrna, vis- 
ited Rome in the interests of peace, and had an inter- Attempts a* 
view with its bishop, Anicetus* The attempt to unify wwncuiatioD. 
the ehurches was unsuccessful, although a spirit of mutual charity 
was promoted. About twenty years later the question was again 
debated in Laodicea between the Quarto-decimanians and their 
opponents. No rupture occurred because of the mutual forbear- 
ance of the parties. But the controversy continued. Toward the 
close of the second century the Roman bishop, Victor, The demand of 
attempted to interfere with the churches of Asia Minor, vlctor - 
by commanding them to desist from their mode of celebrating 
Easter. To this demand the synod of Asia Minor, which met at 
Ephesus, made a most spirited reply through Polycrates, bishop 
of that city, appealing in defense of their rule to the traditions 

1 Eusebius: Hist Boelee^ v, c. 23. "It was incumbent on them, at all times, to 
make an end of the fast on this day, on whatever day of the week it should happen 
to falL" Also Hippolytns: Phibsophumeaa, viii, c 18. 

* c Eusebins: Hist Ecdea^ v, c. 24. 
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which had come down to them from the apostles John and Philip, 
as well as from the venerable Polycarp. To sustain 
m their practice, the church of Rome and its adherents 
among the Eastern churches quoted the traditions received from 
the apostles Peter and Paul. The schism, which seemed immi- 
nent on the threat of Victor to excommunicate the Quarto-deci- 
Good office* of manians, was happily prevented by the good offices of 
irenaeus. the other bishops, especially of Iren&us, Bishop of Lyons. 

While of the party of Victor, he claimed that no difference of 
opinion, where an essential dogma of Christianity was not involved, 
could justify the jeoparding of the peace of the Church and the 
extreme penalty of excommunication. 

The Council of Aries, A. D. 314, and the Council of Nice, A. D. 
Oonctuary de- 325 > decided in favor of the Roman rule, and those who 
oisions. refused to accede to this decision were regarded as here- 

tics. The rule promulgated by the latter council was that Easter 
Rule for oele- should be celebrated on the first Sunday following the 
braUon. fi^ f u ji moon after the vernal equinox, and must 

always come after the Jewish passover. If, however, the full moon 
occurs on a Sunday, Easter falls on the Sunday after. Thus the 
time of this festival may vary from March 21 to April 25. This 
was probably the substance of the Nicene decisions. 1 

This conciliary decision did not, however, settle the differences in 
the Eastern and Western churches, owing to the different astronom- 
ical cycles employed for the calculation of Easter. The cycles 
aimed to discover a period which should contain an exact number of 
Different cy- lunar months and of tropical years. Many cycles were 
oies. proposed, as one of eight years, of nineteen years (the 

Me tonic), of seventy-six years (the Calippic), one of one hundred 
and twelve years, engraved on the side of the chair in the statue of 
Hippolytus (t>. Fig. 50), one of eighty-four years, which was a modi- 
fication of the Calippic, etc. The diversity of cycles resulted in a cor- 
responding difference in reckoning the Easter Sunday.' Since the 

1 The decisions of the Nicene Council are not quite clearly stated in any single au- 
thority ; they must be gathered from several sources, and have not been entirely- 
unquestioned. 

* The recent works occasioned by the- bearing of the Easter controversy upon the 
criticism of the gospels, especially John, are quite numerous and important Among 
the ablest may be mentioned Hilgenfeld : Der Pasclmtreit der alien Kireke naeh seiner 
BecUnrtuny far die Kirchengeschickte, etc., Halle, 1860. Steitz: In the Studien u. KrU- 
ikeih 1856. 1857, 1859. Schiirer: Die Paachastreiten dee 2ien Jahrhwxderts, 1870. For 
mathematical computations see especially Ideler: HandbucJt der Math, und tech. Cftro- 
nologie, Brcslau, 1825. De Rossi: Inscriptions Ghriat urbis Soma, Introduction, give* 
valuable discussions. 
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Alexandrian Church fixed the vernal equinox on the 21st of March, 
while with the Romans it fell on March 18, it is evident that there 
must have been a diversity in the observance of Easter Sunday. 
This diversity has not yet disappeared, since the Eastern Church 
has never adopted the improved Gregorian calendar. 1 

§ 3. The Ceremonies of Easter. 

To understand these it is necessary to remember that Easter was 
the central point of the paschal season, which very early two division* 
extended over a period of fifteen days. The first week of the fc^i** 1 - 
was designated ^aa%a (TTavptimpov, or the passover of the cross; the 
second week, irdax a avaardaifiov, or the passover of the resurrection. 
While not of apostolic institution, this observance of Easter was 
early introduced into the Church. Tertullian seems to recognise its 
celebration, 9 and the Apostolic Constitutions represent it as quite 
general. The ndax a GTavQaxjifiov was usually kept as a strict fast, 
from midnight of the previous Sunday (Palm Sunday) till cock- 
crowing on Easter morn. On Good Friday, the day of crucifix- 
ion, the fast was continued beyond midnight of the fol- Manner of oo- 
lowing day; the kiss of peace was prohibited, the orna- ■*«■▼*»»• 
ments of the altar were removed; the lights were extinguished; no 
chanting was allowed in the processions; there was no consecration 
of the eucharist; the collects were mostly intercessory. 

As the Easter morn drew near, the signs of sorrow and mourning 
were laid aside, the lamps and tapers were lighted, From sorrow to 
and a scene of darkness and mourning was succeeded s^ocm- 
by one of splendour and gladness. Prayer, supplication, the singing 
of psalms and hymns, the reading of appropriate Scripture lessons, 
and homilies from the clergy occupied the hours of the evening and 
night. The Easter Sunday, from Easter eve to the evening of 
Easter day, was one continuous celebration of the resurrection. The 
Scripture readings included the entire resurrection history; the joy 

1 Knltenbrunner : Rral-Encyklopaflie der CJgristlichen Alterthumer, article "Ostern," 
Bd. i, r. 565, seq., divides the Easter controversies into three periods: 1st. The 
theologico-dogmatic, reaching to the Council of Nice. A. D. 325. 2d. The astronom- 
ico-chronologic, Prom A. D. 325 to the time of Dionysius Kxipuus, A. D. 525. 
3d. From A. D. 525 to the time of the Venerable Bede, about the middle of the eighth 
century, during which the rule accepted by the Catholic Church was in conflict with 
the various peculiarities of the provinces. For the theologian the first is of especial 
interest, on account of the connection of these controversies with the criticism of the 
evangelists. The second and third nre more important to the historian, because they 
are indispensable to the solution of chronological questions. 

* ad Uxor., ii,al 
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of the people was unrestrained; all labour was suspended. After the 
recognition of Christianity by the empire, prisoners 
were often released, debtors forgiven, and slaves manu- 
mitted. The entire week was thus considered a season of uninter- 
rupted rejoicing. 

By degrees the fast preparatory to Easter Sunday was lengthened, 
Ltngtiienedob- until, probably about the time of Constantine, it reached 
•enraoce. forty days (Quadragesima, Lent). The rejoicings were 

also continued through the whole period of fifty days (Quinqua- 
gesima) from Easter to the day of Pentecost (Whitsunday). 1 

§4. The Festival of Pentecost. 

The term Pentecost was used by the ancient Church in two senses: 

,.„ one had reference to the fiftieth day after the resur- 
Tvroiuesof tbe J 

word Pent*- rection of Christ, when the Holy Spirit was poured out 
eaA ' upon the infant Church; the other included the whole 

period between Easter and Whitsuntide, which was considered as 
belonging to the rejoicings of Easter. Used in the latter sense it 
was called Quinquagesima. During the fifty days the eucharist was 
Mode or obser- celebrated daily, fasting was forbidden, and the congre- 
T»noe. gation stood while praying. Also from the fifth century 

the Lord's ascension was observed on the fortieth day, his various 
manifestations to his disciples after the resurrection were recalled, 
and, as a crowning glory, the baptism of the Holy Spirit was com- 
memorated on Whitsunday, the final day of the Easter period. 
This being the last great festival of the year, the Sundays following 
until Advent were reckoned therefrom. 

| 5. The Feasts of Epiphany, Christmas, etc. 

After the union of Church and State feasts and festivals were 
greatly multiplied, and occupied a large place in the re- 
of feasts and ligious services. This was in obedience to a law of the 
festivals. spiritual life, that when piety is waning forms and cere- 

monies are substituted, and become more highly valued. 

The feast of the Epiphany was usually observed on the 6th of 

n ,~» i #--*, Januarv, to commemorate Christ's manifestation in the 

original i***tf» • ' 

vai of Epiph- flesh. At first this included his advent and baptism, 

any ' but later, when Christmas became a regularly observed 

festival, it was confined to his baptism. The date of the birth of 

1 Prohihly so ou'Ied from the custom nf newly baptized persons appearing in white 
clot) nng from Kaster day to Whitsunday. 
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Christ it is impossible to determine. Neither in the Scripture 
record nor in the patristic literature are found sufficient f , 

data for solving this problem. The birth of Christ had birth u n - 
been placed on the 25 th of December by the Church of known - 
the fourth and fifth centuries; but the reasons for this decision can- 
not be satisfactorily determined. 

There is equal uncertainty respecting the origin of the Christmr.3 
festival. Numerous theories have been advocated, but none are 
universally accepted. Many circumstances point to its origin in the 
attempted christianization of various heathen festivals a 

r Supposed orl- 

which were celebrated on or near the 25th of December, sin of the fes- 
If this supposition is well founded, its origin must have tlval * 
been subsequent to the recognition of Christianity by the State; since 
the well known hostility of the ante-Nicene fathers to the heathen 
festivals would have absolutely forbidden a syncretism of rites so 
abhorrent. But the general decline of spiritual life during the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and the reception of multitudes into the Church 
who were moved by no higher motives than popularity or worldly 
interest, prepared the Christian Church to connect with Low type ot 
her own festivals those derived from the heathen cultus spirituality, 
which might appear to have symbolic reference to the life and work 
of Christ. Such were the Saturnalia, Sigillaria, Juvenalia, and 
Brumal ia, which were celebrated in the month of December to com- 
memorate the golden age of freedom and equality, also in honour of 
the unconquered sun, which renewed its strength at the winter sol- 
stice. 

The laboured investigations given to this subject have quite firmly 
established the following conclusions: 

1. Until near the close of the fourth century the Nativity was 
celebrated in the Oriental churches in connection with conclusions 
the Epiphany, or on January 6 — this custom con- reached, 
tinuing in many parts of the East for a century or more later. 

2. From a much earlier date the Nativity was celebrated in the 
Western churches on December 25, and it occupies an important 
place in the most ancient liturgies. It is, however, impossible to 
fix the date when the change from January 6 to December 25 was 
made. 

3. Since the beginning of the fifth century, December 25 was 
quite generally recognised as the day for the celebration of the Na- 
tivity, and was counted among the most important festivals of the 
Christian year. 

4. There was a growing tendency to recognise days of preparation 
foi its celebration, as Christmas vigils, and, later, four advent Sun- 
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days in the West, and six advent Sundays in the East, as means for 
awakening a desire for the coming Redeemer. Likewise, the season 
between Christmas and Epiphany was afterward filled up with feast 
days, each designed to recall the memory of some person or event 
connected with the Nativity, as St. Stephen's day, December 26; 
St. John's day (the evangelist), December 27; and the Innocents, 
December 28. 

When Mariolatry came to be practised by the Church of the fifth 
influence of an< * following centuries, there gathered round this cul- 
Martoiatry. tus a great number of festivals in honour of the Virgin, 
commemorating many real or apocryphal events in her life. This 
worship assumed such prominence in the Middle Ages as almost to 
supersede that paid to Christ himself. Also the multiplication of 
saints, and especially the canonization of those who had suffered 
martyrdom during the trying periods of the history of the Church, 
greatly multiplied the number of feasts and festivals, until almost 
the entire year was devoted to some event in the lives of these who 
received the homage of a Church from which the earnest spirit of 
piety had largely departed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 



"God setteth the solitary in families" (Psa. lxviii, 6). The fam- 
ily is the initial state, or contains it in germ. It is often 
made the Scripture type of the Church. The Church type of the 
begins with the first true worship in the household. ctairi!h ' 
The love, the confidence, the tender care of each for the other, which 
should characterize the family, are often used to illustrate the com- 
munity of interest felt by the individual members of the Church, 
and the intimacy of the relations of Christ to his Church (Rev. xix, 
6-10; xxi, 9). 

The stability and purity of the Church and State have been pro- 
portionate to the popular and legal estimate of the sanctity and sta- 
bility of the marriage relationship. The presence of Christ at the 
wedding in Cana of Galilee, where he performed his Christ's sano- 
first miracle to contribute to the rejoicings of the ocea- l,0 °- 
sion (John ii, 7, seq.), happily illustrates the feeling and teaching of 
Christianity with respect to marriage. Christ is explicit in his 
inculcation of the divine origin and sacredness of this institution. It 
is more than filial duty; it is unifying; the twain become one through 
the purity and intensity of a mutual love; common interests are ne- 
cessitated by common affection (Matt, xix, 5, 6; Eph. v, 31). The 
teaching of the founder of the new religion, that only one ground of 
one single ground of divorce is lawful, alike distin- dlToroe - 
guished his followers from both Jews and heathen of his day. He 
revolutionized society by giving to the family a sure foundation, 
and by the elevation of woman to be the true companion and equal 
of man. 

The example of Peter (Matt, viii, 14; Mark i, 30; Luke iv, 38), 
and the express teaching of New Testament writers (1 Tim. v, 14; 
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Heb. xiii, 4; 1 Tim. iv, 3), are in harmony with the conduct of 
Christ respecting the sanctity of the marriage relation. Moreover, 
Paul's teach- the counsel of Paul to the Corinthian Church, evidently 
oos ^j^that * n re P*y to their request, is entirely consistent with the 
ox Christ. general doctrine of the New Testament. He guards 
marriage so carefully that even to those who are joined to unbeliev- 
ers the advice is given not to disturb their relationships except by 
mutual consent and for mutual good. 1 

This remained the teaching of the Church for two hundred and 
Teaching of *^ tv years. The Pauline doctrine of expediency as to 
the apostolic marriage, and of the sacred duty of parties who have 
fathers. entered into the marriage union to remain faithful to 

each other, is clearly recognised by the apostolic fathers and their 
immediate followers. In the epistle to Diognetus the author speaks 
of the manners of the Christians, and institutes compari- 
sons and contrasts between these and the heathen cus- 
toms. " For they neither inhabit cities of their own, nor employ a 
peculiar kind of speech, nor lead a life which is marked out by any 
singularity. . . . They dwell in their own countries, but simply as 
sojourners. As citizens they share in all things with others, and 
yet endure all things as if foreigners. Every foreign land is to them 
as their native country, and every land of their birth as a land of 
strangers. They marry as do all; they beget children; but they do 
not destroy their offspring. They have a common table, but not a 
common bed. They are in the flesh, but they do not live after the 
flesh."* 

Likewise in the epistle to Polycarp, Ignatius retains the Pauline 
israatins's ad- spirit in recognising the doctrine of expediency with re- 
vice, spect to marriage, but is very rigid with regard to 
the sacredness of this relationship when once entered into, and with 
respect to the duty of mutual helpfulness. " Speak to my sisters, 
that they love the Lord, and be satisfied with their husbands both 
in the flesh and spirit. In like manner, also, exhort my brethren, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, that they love their wives, even as the 
Lord the Church. . . . Let all things be done to the honour of God." * 

1 There is no real contradiction in the teachings of 1 Cor. vii. No rigid law can be 

imposed. " I have no commandment of the Lord " (ver. 25) ; the cir- 

thetaw ° y cumstances of each must govern each; " the present distress" is the 

key to the whole teaching ; if one has power of selfcontrol, then, in 

the present circumstances of peril, celibacy may be best; but if not, owing to the 

fearful temptations of Corinthian society, marriage is advisable. But when marriage 

has been entered into, duty is plain ; no separation, even for a season, is permitted 

except by mutual consent The rights of husband and wife are reciprocal. 

1 Ad IHogneL, c. v. * Ad Polyc^ c. v. 
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In bis apology to the emperor and senate, Justin Martyr is no 
less explicit in his interpretation and enforcement of 
Christ's teachings. He especially dwells upon the law 
of adultery and divorce, as given by Christ, to show the opinion 
and practice of the Christians. This is so opposed to the law of 
the heathen government that the apologist claims that he knew 
of men and women of sixty or seventy years of age who have 
continued pure during all their lives; "and I boast that I could pro- 
duce such from every race of men." * He also adds, what is conso- 
nant with the Pauline teaching, " But whether we marry, it is only 
that we may bring up children; or whether we decline marriage, we 
live continently." 

The early Romans far excelled the Greeks in their respect for and 
honour of woman. Yet among the former she was ab- PosItlon ot 
solutely destitute of rights apart from her husband, woman among 
while with the latter she was usually the veriest slave. toe BomaM - 
Even in the earliest and purest period of Roman history, when mo- 
nogamy was enjoined on the husband, and the infidelity of the wife 
was visited with heavy penalties, the marital authority disregarded 
the law of nature, and changed moral subjection into legal slav- 
ery. 9 The family being absolutely guided by the single will of the 
head of the household (paterfamilias), the wife and child, equally 
with the bullock and the slave, were destitute of legal without legal 
rights. To rear or not to rear the child which the wife ri * htB - 
had borne him rested with the free will of the householder. In the 
family woman necessarily held a position of domestic subjection. 8 
In the later years of the republic, after the emancipa- Evils under the 
tion of woman from the rigor of the earlier laws had uter wMic 
been partially effected, the weakness of heathen morality was shown 
in the fearful relaxation of the ties of domestic life, and in the bitter 
complaints of the sterner moralists against the evils of celibacy, the 
shameless extravagance of women, the prostitution of marriage to a 
matter of mercantile speculation, and the consequent ease and fre- 
quency of divorce. Celibacy, childlessness, and infanticide had be- 
come so common among the upper classes during the closing period of 
the republic that the Latin stock had been largely diminished, and 
final extinction was threatened. So alarming was the situation that 
the first emperor, in order to save the nation, regarded it as necessary 
to set legal bounds to luxury, to curtail the practice of i-^i— • #- 
adultery and divorce by measures of the utmost sever- 

1 ApoL, c. xv. 

• v. Morarasen : History of Rome, New York, 1810, vol. i, pp. 49, 89. 

8 Ibid., pp. 89, 90. 
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ity, and to offer extraordinary rewards to fathers l who should rear 
large families. But the disease was too deepseated for radical 
cure; it could only be held in check by the vigorous treatment of 
a master mind like Julius Caesar. It broke out anew with increased 
virulence under his successors. It was this Roman social 
world, emasculated of its earlier and robuster virtues, 
inoculated with the vices of Oriental luxury, and weakened by long 
indulgence, which was opposed to the simple teachings of Jesus and 
his apostles respecting the sacredness of the marital relationship, 
the equality of man and wife, the high sanctity of maternity, and 
the solemn duty of child nurture. 

The Christian fathers are earnest in their defence of the purity of 
Christian morals, in contrast with this abounding corruption of hea- 
Tertuiiian's thenism. Tertullian boldly challenges an examination 
teaching f ^ ne nf e an( j practices of the Christians, and plainly 

upbraids the heathen for their wicked practice of infanticide." He 
as ardently defends the sanctity of marriage against the opinions of 
some schools of the Gnostics, especially Marcion.* His is strictly 
the Pauline view. He neither prescribes abstinence from marriage, 
nor does he insist upon it. He says that the Creator bestowed his 
blessing upon the institution as on an honourable estate, as he did 
upon the whole of his creatures for good and wholesome uses. 4 The 
limitations of desire, and the duty of fidelity to vows, are not im- 
posed upon woman alone, but upon both man and wife alike. 

A like contrast is seen in the care and rights of childhood under 
the heathen and Christian systems. The difference of teaching and 
and P ract * ce * 8 nere world-wide. Scarcely a statute condemna- 
Christfan view tory of abortion is found in all the range of Grecian or 
of abortion. Roman jurisprudence. If regretted and condemned at all, 
no check was given to an almost universal practice which was sap- 
ping the energies of the heathen world. While recognised as wrong 
by many of the heathen moralists, it scarcely received a severe cen- 
^ , sure in all their writings. So also with infanticide. The 

Opinions re- & . 

spectinffinfan- practice was almost universal among the Greeks. It 
ticide. ^ n( j g a pi ace m tne ideal systems of the best philoso- 

phers and thinkers; it is permitted by the statutes of Lycurgus and 
Solon. The position of the Greek mother encouraged it. The Ro- 
man view was better, although its practice was scarcely improved. 
Tertullian retorts the charges of immorality upon the heathen with 
withering sarcasm.* Probably the opposite policies of Greece and 

1 v. Fried lander: Sittengeschichte Roms, Bd. i, a. 54. 

• Ad Nntiones, 1. i, c. 15; ApoL, c. ir. 8 Contra Mar., c. 29. 

« Ibid. 8 Ad Nat, f, 13 ; ApoL, c. ix. 
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Rome — the one discouraging and the other encouraging popu- 
lation — had much to do with the practice of exposure and infan- 
ticide. 1 So deep was the conviction of the Roman ineffectual leg- 
legislators that these evils were threatening the life k^ 1100 - 
of the state, that the absolute right of the father over his off- 
spring had early been so far limited as to forbid him to expose 
or destroy any well formed child until it had completed its third 
year.* Yet Tertullian plainly intimates that these laws were 
easily evaded, and had little power to correct these widely preva- 
lent practices. 3 

From its view of the sanctity of human life, Christianity placed 
a guard at its fountain-head. In contrast with the widespread in- 
difference of the heathen moralists respecting abortion, the Church 
branded it as a crime of peculiar enormity, scarcely inferior to mur- 
der itself. Abortion, infanticide, and the exposure of children were 
usually placed in the same class of crimes; they were Abortion and 
constructive murder. By conciliary decree the guilty infanticide, 
mother was excluded from the sacraments, at first till the day of 
death, but this was afterward relaxed to ten and seven years of 
penance. As we examine the treatment of children in the house- 
hold, the same contrast between heathen and Christian methods is 
manifest. The blessing pronounced by Christ upon young children, 
as subjects of his kingdom (Matt, xviii, 2-5; Mark x, 15; Luke 
ix, 47), continued to be recognised in the early Church, Biblical teacn- 
The apostolic injunction, " Fathers, provoke not your ["* ™ latI * e to 
children unto anger lest they be discouraged " (Col. children. 
iii, 21), "but bring them up in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord" (Eph. vi, 4), implied a sacred obligation to properly train 
the child, and on the part of the child certain rights as against the 
parents. This was in direct contrast with the provisions of the 
early Roman law, which recognised the absolute power contrary to the 
of the father to dispose of his child; even to sell it into Roman law. 
slavery or to deprive it of life. The mitigation of the severity of the 
earlier law by the more humane feelings of later times, and by the 
wisdom of the great Roman jurists,* had moderated, not removed, 
this contrast. The Christian father enjoined obedience, but his 
power over his offspring was limited by the consideration that both 
alike belonged to God. The few pictures of the Christian house- 
hold drawn by the ante-Nicene writers of the Church are beau- 

1 v. Lecky : Op. cit, vol. ii, p. 27. 

* Ibid., pp. 22, 27. v. also Minutius Felix, Athanagoras, and Lactantiua, 

* Ad Nat., i, 15. 

4 Milraan : Latin Christianity, voL i, pp. 496, 497. 
80 
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tiful, and clearly show the vast superiority of the Christian over 
the heathen family. Tertullian exclaims, " What a union is that 
of two believers who have one hope, one rule of life, and one serv- 
rictures of ice! . . . In alternate song echo psalms and hymns; they 
family life. v ie with each other who best shall praise their God. 
When Christ sees such things, he rejoices. To these he sends his 
own peace. Where two are, there also is he. Where he is, there 
the evil one is not." ' And Clement of Alexandria affirms, " The 
children glory in their mother, the husband in his wife, and she in 
them, and all in God." 

Since the opinion of the Church of the first three centuries 
was so pronounced respecting the sanctity of marriage and of the 
family, it might be presumed that it had careful oversight of the 
parties proposing marriage, and prescribed the rules 
had oversight of its celebration. While the Church had no legal 
ofmarriajres. jurisdiction over marriage until the time of Justin- 
ian, the Christians had nevertheless accompanied it with solemn 
religious ceremonies, and hallowed it by the benediction of the 
•community of believers. The Pauline doctrine, not to be "un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers" (2 Cor. vi, 14), was long 
regarded as of binding force. Tertullian is clear in his teachings 
•on this point. Cyprian regards the directions of Paul as wise and 
obligatory. The post-Nicene theologians, as Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and others, are positive and earnest in warning against 
these entangling alliances, while the conciliary decisions are firm and 
unyielding. The Church also prescribed the limits of affinity or 
„ Iw . „ consanguinity within which lawful wedlock was f or- 

Tpescribed 11m- . © 1 . . 

its of consan- bidden. The decisions of some of the councils are full 
.guJnity. an( j eX p|i c ^ anc i persons who violate these rules are 

•declared guilty of incest, and liable to severe ecclesiastical penal- 
ities. Likewise clandestine marriages are forbidden. Ignatius says, 
" But it becomes both men and women who marry to form their 
union with the approval of the bishop, that their marriage may be 
according to God, and not after their own lusts." ■ Those were 
days of trial and danger, and the propriety and duty of taking ad- 
vice of the church officers respecting this most sacred relation are 
frequently urged by the Christian writers both before and after 
Constantine.* The necessity of obtaining the consent of parents to 
the marriage of children under lawful age is another evidence of 
the care with which the relationship was guarded, and the purity 
of the Church maintained. 

1 Ad Uxor., xi, 8. 9. ■ Ad Polyc c. v. 

8 v. Tertullian : Ad Uxor., 1. xi, c. 2. 
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The plain and wholesome teaching of ftie New Testament, and of 
most of the Christian fathers of the first three centuries Family reia- 
respecting marriage and the family relation, was after- JjJ^b/^JJj 
wards weakened by two principles whose baneful influ- principles. 
ence was long felt in both East and West: asceticism and mo- 
nasticism. 

Asceticism has pertained to every religion, and to every stage of 
society. It was found in heathen Rome. Whether this practice 
among the Romans is to be attributed to a feeling of disgust, on 
the part of a few nobler minds, with the prevailing impurity, to the 
rise of Neoplatonisra and the revival of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
to the Oriental religions, or to the unconscious yet pow- possible origin 
erf ul influence of Christianity, may not be fully deter- °* Asceticism. 
mined. Probably each and all these forces were in operation to 
produce the effect. Certainly the doctrine of both Neoplatonism 
and Pythagoreanism, that matter was essentially evil, when carried 
to its logical result would lead its votaries to regard the human 
body, with its appetites and passions, as a source of evil, and the 
indulgence of sensuous desires as incompatible with loftiest virtue. 
The practical effect of the theory upon the heathen world in cor- 
recting the prevalent impurity was, however, but slight. Never- 
theless, if the records are to be trusted, it is noteworthy that some 
most conspicuous public characters were plainly influenced by this 
philosophy. The celibate life of Apollonius of Tyana, the abstemi- 
ousness of Zenobia, the maintenance of her virginity by Heathen exam- 
the pagan wife, Hypatia, the continence of Julian after P les - 
the early loss of his wife, are clear indications of the influence of the 
Neoplatonic teaching, as well as of a desire for the reformation of 
paganism, which the superior morality of Christianity had provoked. 
To what degree the severe asceticism of the Indian religions affected 
the western mind, and how far the Buddhist monasticism was the 
suggestion and furnished the type of the Christian orders of monks, 
are debated questions. It can, however, hardly be doubted that 
this ancient and widely prevalent religion was known to the West, 
while the striking similarity of the discipline of the Buddhistic 
and Christian monks suggests a common origin, or at least similar 
conditions. 

But the perversion of the teachings of Christianity, which incul- 
cated the prime duty of purity, was most powerful to effect the 
change of opinion with reference to the married state. The con- 
flict of the Church with the social evil which was threatening the 
life of the empire had been stubborn and persistent. From the 
first the words of Paul as to the lawfulness of a celibate life had 
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been influential, and a condition of continence had received high 
onuses praise from the Christian fathers. The declining piety 

Ju^tST 91111 * of the third century, and the doctrine of the merit of 
cburch. good works, which had its origin in the penitential sys- 

tem of the age of Cyprian, greatly strengthened the tendency to 
asceticism. An unnatural and unscriptural view of chastity induced 
the opinion that the married state was unfavorable to the realiza- 
tion of the highest perfection, and that immaculate purity could be 
attained only in the condition of celibacy or virginity, or by the 
practice of the most rigid abstinence. 

Nevertheless, the frequent legislation, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
shows how difficult it was to enforce the condition of celibacy and 
chastity, even in case of those who had taken upon themselves the 
most solemn vows. The law of Jovian, A. D. 364, denouncing the 
attempt to marry a nun as a capital crime, was wholly ineffectual to 
prevent the scandal. Yet the opinion of the Church respecting the 
sacredness of the marriage relation is shown from the fact that while 
the synod of Rome, A. D. 384, declares the union of men with nuns 
who have taken tows of celibacy to be adultery, it did not venture 
to order their separation from their husbands. In spite of Augus- 
tine's commendation of virginity, and his favorable opinion of celib- 
acy, he regards 'the marriage of nuns as binding, and deprecates the 
evil results of separating man and wife under such circumstances. A 
oaref ul examination of this legislation will show that the efforts to 
declare such marriages invalid completely failed; and that in the 
fifth century there was a tendency to judge these marriages more 
tenderly, and not to interfere with them.' 

As asceticism made war against one of the three great foes of the 
Asceticism human soul, the flesh, so monasticism proposed to flee 
versus tbe from another, the world. Men withdrew from society in 
toh ' order to concentrate their entire energies upon the puri- 

fication of the spirit through watching, fasting, and prayer. Monas- 
w M . ticism ignored the social duties and the holy work of 

Monasticism m » m m J 

vtnus the elevating mankind by personal contact and influence, and 
world * was at heart a system of absolute spiritual selfishness. 

The two principles lying at the foundation of monasticism, celibacy 
and asceticism, were alike hostile to the married state, pernicious to 
the family, and consequently hurtful to the truest interests of so- 
ciety. The fuller discussion of their influence upon Christian 
morality does not fall within the plan of our inquiry. It need only 
be added that by many of the post-Nicene writers celibacy and 
absolute abstinence from carnal pleasures are regarded as the 
1 Lea: Hist, of Sacerdotal Celibacy, Boston, 1884, pp. 108-106. 
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highest virtues; marriage is a necessary evil entailed by the fall, 
which mast be endured by those content with low at- CeUblc _ and 
tainments in moral purity; the family is no longer the virginity the 
most sacred institution of God; the position of the wife «*vrtues. 
and mother is almost infinitely below that of her upon whom rest 
the vows of perpetual virginity. 1 

Thus the powerful protest against the abounding impurity led 
the Church to the other extreme of severity. What was at first 
regarded in the light of a duty, plainly flowing from principles 
enunciated by Christ and his apostles, was exalted to the position 
of the most meritorious work for the attainment of salvation* The 
low standard of piety, and the perturbed state of society consequent 
upon the rivalries of the East and West, and upon the sadcona9Quen- 
tribal migrations, contributed still further to these **• 
unhappy results. But amid all the influences unfavourable to the 
family life the Church was careful to guard its sanctity; it placed 
the family on a lower plane only by attributing to a celibate and 
virgin state a loftier dignity. 

1 See especially the treatises on virginity by several of the most influential and 
able post-Nicene theologians— Basil, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Augustine, and others. 
The language of Jerome, the great promoter of monaslicism in the West, is often 
moat extravagant in praise of virginity and a recluse life, and contemptuous when 
he refers to the married state. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE CHURCH AND SLAVERY. 

" Render therefore unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's; and 
unto God the things that are God's" (Matt, xxii, 21). "Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but 
of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. . . . For he is the 
minister of God to thee for good" (Rom. xiii, 1-4). In these pas- 
ReiattoM of sages are expressed the relations of the early Church to 
dvii Ch irovSn£ tne government under which its members then lived, 
ment The duty of obedience to civil authority is here plainly 

inculcated. The qualifying teaching of Peter has reference to those 
cases where men are unable to submit to civil injunctions, and pre- 
fer to suffer for conscience' sake, or where government has so far 
forgotten the reason of its institution as to be no longer a terror to 
evil doers or a praise to the good. The Christian Church proposed no 
revolution in the civil order, but aimed to permeate society with a 
new principle which would effect ail needed reforms. 

new w " The declaration of Christ, "My 'kingdom is not of this 
world " (John xviii, 36), embodied the true spirit of the Church in 
relation to secular authority. The existing forms were accepted; 
the realm where Christ was to reign was the human spirit; the law 
of his government was the law of love. This law being supreme 
over all alike who should become subjects of his kingdom, an equal- 
ity of privilege was recognised in the midst of the most diverse 
social conditions. It is the silent yet powerful operation of this 
law which is to be considered in estimating the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon Roman institutions and life. 

At the time of the Advent slavery was an institution recognised 
Slavery a fixed an< * regulated by the Roman law; slaves were found in 
institution. every province of the vast empire. This unfortunate 
class had at first been chiefly captives taken in war; at a later 
period, when the original source of supply had largely ceased, they 
were propagated by means of numerous marriages encouraged by 
condition of the owners. They were the property of the masters; the 
the slave. children could be sold or alienated like other property. 

While policy or feelings of humanity might lead masters to miti- 
gate the severities of bondage, and political or social considerations 
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frequently induced the manumission of slaves, they were, neverthe- 
less, at the mercy of every caprice and passion of the owner. Nor 
does the fact that self-interest often led the great families to en- 
courage in their slaves the cultivation of the practical and fine arts, 1 
and even to assist some to rise to the position of teachers, counsel- 
lors, and companions, change the essential features of the system. 
A freedman could not be the equal of the freeborn; by him no civil 
or military honor was attainable; his sons were excluded from the 
senate; they were tainted with servility to the third and fourth 
generations. 1 While it is impossible to determine the number of 
slaves in the empire, or even their proportion to the entire popula- 
tion, it is universally conceded that their condition was fearfully 
degraded, and that they were a constant threat to the peace and 
prosperity of the state. 

Christianity recognised this, as it did other institutions of the 

empire. No attempt was made for its immediate _._._. .. M * 

.... » , , . , ,. . . . Cbrtottanttydld 

abolition. A new and despised religion, gathering its not attempt <«- 

votaries at first, for the most part, from the humble, "** aboUtlon - 
and often from the servile class, was not in position to make open 
war upon an institution hoary with age and of well nigh universal 
prevalence. The Scripture teaching is that liberty is of the Spirit; 
that the relations of master and slave are only accidental, not 
essential; that a slave can be the truest freeman through the liberty 
wherewith Christ shall make him free. The teaching of Scripture 
and of the early Christian fathers is usually that of submission and 
obedience to the existing laws. The expectation of the early reap- 
pearing of Christ to establish his kingdom among men, which from 
time to time finds expression in the writings of the apostles and early 
fathers, probably led the early Church to regard social distinctions 
as of slight importance. Since every disciple of Christ was a citizen 
of the kingdom of heaven, a kingdom different from, and exalted 
far above, all earthly governments, the Church renounced all claim 
to earthly rulership, and could remain indifferent toward exist- 
ing social distinctions. The care of the Church was for the relief 
of the immediate wants of its members. The motive to the alle- 
viation of hardships did not seem to be like that of the philoso- 
phers of the Stoic schools, namely, to introduce into society a more 
humane feeling; but the conviction of the supernatural freedom and 
equality to which men were invited found expression among the 
early Churches only in the religious life and intercourse. This spir- 
itual freedom and equality pertained to the life of fellowship which 

1 0. Friedlander : Sittenge*chicte Rom*, Bd. iii, ps. 258, *J59. 

' Gibbon: Decline and Fall, etc., Harper's edition, New York, 1880, vol. i, p. 51. 
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was experienced by Christians themselves, without directly influ- 
encing political action or instituting means for the early abolition 
of slavery. Yet this was by no means the whole work of the 
Christian Church. 

"The treatment of slaves by their Christian masters, and the 
But recomiiaed rel* 1 * 011 °f Christian slaves to their masters, underwent 
cii as equal in an immediate change. ... As members of the Church 
the Gospel. there was no difference between them. They came to 
the same house of God, acknowledged one Lord, prayed and sang 
together, ate of the same bread, and drank from the same cup. . . . 
The Church, it is true, would not receive a slave without a certificate 
of good conduct from his Christian master, but when this condition 
was complied with he became a full member without any limita- 
tions. He was even eligible to its offices, not excepting that of 
bishop. Not infrequently it occurred that a slave was an elder in 
the same church of which his master was only a member. 

" The Church bestowed labor on both slaves and masters. . . . Ac- 
it cared for the cording to pagan conceptions slaves were incapable of 
slaves. morality. The Church trained them for virtue, and 

not unsuccessfully. There were many slaves who, in extremely 
difficult circumstances, attested the reality of their Christian life 
with fidelity and great endurance. Even among the martyrs there 
was an unbroken line of slaves. The fairest crown fell on them, as 
well as to the free. . . . Harsh treatment of slaves was regarded a Mif- 
ficient ground for excommunication. . . . The Church would not min- 
ister to the merely natural desires of the slaves for liberty. Yet it 
deemed it a praiseworthy act for a master to emancipate a slave. 
Emancipation ^ S^ty reoognised emancipation as a work of Christian 
encoura«wd love, and man u missions often occurred. . . . After the 
an practised. tn j r( j cen tury, it was customary to perform the act of 
manumission in the Church, before the priest and the congregation. 
The master led his slave by the hand to the altar; there the deed 
of emancipation was read aloud, and at the close the priest pro- 
nounced the benediction. . . . Their former masters esteemed it a 
duty to help and counsel them as Christian brethren, and thus they 
did not find themselves isolated, but in the midst of a communion 
which instructed them to be active and useful men." ' 

Yet it is unhistoric to attribute the abolition of slavery and the 
rehabilitation of manual labour exclusively to Christianity. The 
Roman Stoics, like other philosophers before them, had taught the 
duty of humanity to slaves, and had announced with clearness the 
principle that bondage and freedom were only accidents of society, 
1 Uhihorn : Conflict of Chiistianity with Heathenism, pp. 184-188, 
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that the master may be a bondman to his vices, while the slave may 
be the noblest freeman through his virtues. In this respect the 
teaching of Stoicism was very like that of Christianity. Some em- 
perors, too — notably Hadrian, the Antonines, and Alexander Seve- 
rus — through a sentiment of sympathy, or moved by fear, promul- 
gated laws restricting the power of the master, and protecting the 
slaves from many cruel and harmful practices which had long 
disgraced Roman civilization. Moreover, these maxims of the 
Stoics, relative to the essential equality of man, had powerfully in- 
fluenced the Roman jurisprudence, and led to a consequent amelio- 
ration of the condition of the servile classes. 1 

Nor can it be claimed that the legislation of the Christian emper- 
ors of the fourth century, respecting the condition and rights of 
slaves, was a very great advance upon that of the heathen emperors 
of the third. By the abolition of the punishment of crucifixion the 
slaves had gained, since they had been chiefly exposed to this dread- 
ful penalty; but still more humane and wide-reaching was the enact- 
ment of the statute forbidding the separation of their families.' 
The legislation of Justinian was, however, almost revolutionarj\ 
The two great disabilities under which the slave population had 
suffered for so many centuries, namely, the power of the master to 
subject the slave to torture, and the non-recognition of the legality 
of slave marriage, were entirely removed. This may be regarded 
as the most important legislative contribution to the abolition of sla- 
very which was made by the Christian emperors prior to the seventh 
century. To this may be added the removal of all restrictions to 
the manumission of slaves, which had hitherto prevented the action 
prompted by the humane impulses of noble men, both pagan and 
Christian. 

The influence of the moral type, which Christianity encouraged, 
has been strongly emphasized by some writers on the relations of 
Christianity to slavery.* The qualities neglected or despised by the 
heathen world were, under the Christian system, crowned as royal 
virtues. Humility is often commanded by Christ, and he who 
would be great in his kingdom is instructed to become the servant 
of all. Service, helpfulness, charity, long-suffering, gentleness, pa- 
tience, goodness, forgiveness, non-resistance, are the graces which 
especially adorn the Christian character. To what extent this view 
of the perfection of human character brought the Christian Church 
into closer relationships to the large class of Roman slaves is wor- 

1 Tertullian, in Apologetic***, speaks of these changes, nnd attributes them to a se- 
cret working: of nature, tending toward Christianity, not by Christianity. 

* v. Lecky: Op. ciL, vol. ii, pp. 63, 64. • Lecky: Op. oft., vol. U f pp. 68, 6d. 
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thy of most thoughtful consideration; doubtless it was one import- 
ant motive to their care, and to the amelioration of their condition. 

Another notable service rendered by the Church of the fourth and 
fifth centuries was her strong and persistent opposition to the prev- 
alent luxury. The discourses of the great preachers and monks 
abound in warnings against the destroying vices, against excess in 
dress, food, and equipage, and also very especially against immoral 
and lustful callings, as those of actors, gladiators, panders, etc. 
This check placed upon luxury and extravagance had the direct 
effect to decrease the demand for the labour of slaves, and thereby 
to contribute to their more rapid manumission. 1 

While the relation of Christianity to Roman slavery has been vig- 
orously discussed, 9 and the opinions of investigators have by no 
means been accordant, we see from the spirit of Christ's teaching, 
as well as from abundant testimony gathered from the writings of 
the Christian fathers, that in the early Church no distinction of 
privilege between master and slave was recognised, 
to office m the Slaves were freely admitted to the sacraments, and were 
church. eligible to all the ecclesiastical offices. Calixtus was a 

Roman slave. The Council of Orleans, in 549 A. D., was compelled 
to somewhat modify the earlier requirements that the Christian mas- 
ter must liberate his slaves, by allowing the master to obey the laws ' 

1 Allard: Op. cit, pp. 409-473. 

* The treatise of Wallon : Histoire de Vesclavage, 2d ed., Paris, 1879; and of Allard: 
Lea esclaves GhreL, Paris, 1876, have used the monumental evidence but very spar- 
ingly. The same want is felt in Zahn: Sclaverei u. Christenthum, Heidelb.. 1879; 
Lechler: Sclaverei u. Christenthum, Leipzig, 1877-78, and in nearly every other dis- 
cussion. Allard is most in sympathy with the spirit of the epigruphic teaching, and 
gives some valuable suggestions. 

8 The history of slavery in the United States of America furnishes some parallels 
to illustrate the difficulty of making the teaching of the Church respecting this insti- 
tution effective and practical under the Roman government. The American 
Churches frequently protested against slavery, but the laws enacted by the different 
slave States mnde this protest nugatory. The desired instruction was forbidden to 
slaves by penal statutes. May not this be a sufficient answer to the excessive 
statements of that school of critics to which M\ Havet belongs? " There is no more 
stupendous example of frauds, which, nevertheless, can make for themselves believ- 
ers, than the persistent attempt to give to Christianit}' and the Church the honour of 
the abolition of slavery " (in the Roman Empire), v. Le Christianisme et Us origint*, 
t. i, Introduction, p. xxi. This judgment respecting the early Church, in effecting 
the emancipation of slaves under the Roman Empire, is paralleled by the statements 
of a class of writers in our day respecting the attitude of the American Churches 
toward the abolition of slavery in the United States. Both alike are defective and 
unhistoric. The wiser and more humane policy of Hadrian and the Antonines was 
probably largely independent of Christianity. The influence of Christianity was 
exerted without ostentation. Even Gibbon recognises its later power. 
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respecting the slave, but forbade him to exaot of the slave any ser- 
vice incompatible with his new dignity as a member of the Church. 
Female slaves often exercised the office of deaconesses. 1 

The study of monuments, in all parts of the Roman Empire, fur- 
nishes the most emphatic comment and completest cor- Monuments 
roboration of the statements of the Christian fathers. wrtSenrecJ 
These help more fully to comprehend the grandeur of onis. 
that revolution already achieved in the minds of the Christians, long 
before its effects became visible in the society of the state.' If we 
enter a pagan columbarium, where the rich families de- Apaganooium- 
posited the ashes of their slaves and freedmen, all the bttrium - 
distinctions of society and class are here continued. It would seem 
that even the grave did not erase the stigma attaching to the servile 
classes. The name, employment, relation, etc., of the slave is per- 
petuated upon the cinerary urns. Only the absence of the master 
distinguishes this house of the dead from the palace of the living. 

How marked the contrast in a Christian catacomb ! The claim of 
Lactantius is fully justified — " With us there is no dis- Histmetio 
tinction between rich and poor, between bond and free." * among the 
Nothing tells us whether a tomb contains the remains Cnri8ttaildead - 
of the servile or of the free. Every thing is commingled. 4 Upon one 
is seen the evidence of noble birth, upon another the indication of 
the labourer's avocation ; here is the tomb of the maiden, there of 
the widow, and in the midst of all is the faithful pastor and bishop 
of their souls. 

" During the thirty years in which I have studied their cemeter- 
ies I have found no more than a solitary inscription from Testimony of 
which the condition of a f reedman could be inferred." * epte»phi«ta- 
" In the very considerable number of Christian inscriptions which 
we examined, I have not met more than two tituli bearing the men- 
tion of serous or libertus y except as an appellation of fidelity toward 
God."* "In the new Christian community freedmen de Rossi's opin- 
and slaves were brethren, and together served the same lon - 
God. Among the faithful of the Roman Church the spirit of fra- 
ternity triumphed over the proud arrogance with which the insti- 
tutions of the republic and of the empire were infected. Of this 
most eloquent testimony is found in the silence which is observed 

1 Aneilla Dei is the title frequently met on the tombs of Christian women. 

• A Hard: Lea eaclavea Chreiienes, p. 235. • Div. Inst., v, 17. 

4 Aliard: op. cit, pp. 236, 237. * Marantfoni: Acta S. Victorini, p. 130. 

* Le Blant: Inacript. chrSL de la Gaul, t. i, p. 119. The word titulus was applied 
to an ecclesiastical division or district of the city. Each one of the tituli seems to 
have had an extra-mural cemetery under its care, where its dead were interred. 
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respecting the social condition of the deceased in the so many thou- 
sands of epitaphs discovered in the catacombs. Were they slaves? 
Freedmen ? These say nothing about it. I have never met the 
mention, as an undoubted fact, of one servus ; very rarely, and this 
exceptional, of a freedman; while we could not read ten pagan epi- 
taphs of the same period without finding these designations of slaves 
and freedmen. 9 ' ' The silence of the monuments is the most power- 
ful comment on the statement of Lucian with respect to the belief 
of the Christians: "Their lawgiver has persuaded the Christians 
that they are all brothers." * " This law was nowhere written or 
traditional; it was the spontaneous effect of the religious doctrines 
of the new society, which are reflected in its early epigraphy as in a 
mirror." * 

The whole number of ancient Christian inscriptions in which 
Libertus eel- slaves are mentioned is only about thirty, and about the 
dommet. same number in which the title of libertus is met* 

This wonderful disparity between the number of Christian and hea- 
then monuments bearing these marks of the servitude of the interred 
cannot be explained by the inferior social condition to which it has 
been claimed the converts to Christianity largely belonged; since 
this would naturally tend to increase rather than diminish the num- 
ber mentioned among the servile class. Moreover, the great ma- 
jority of these Christian inscriptions belong to a period later than 
the second century, when the new religion had become widely pro- 
fessed, and had adherents among the government officials, and even 
conclusions m the imperial household. By a careful comparative 
reached. study of these monuments, the following conclusions are 

reached : 

1. That in the Christian Church the number held as slaves was 
reduced to a minimum. 

2. That in Church relations and in Christian burial there was rec- 
ognised absolute equality of right and privilege, and that all re- 
garded themselves as members of a common household. 

Another interesting class of epigraphical objects are the bulla*. 
These were little tablets or bands of metal, which were 
accustomed to be fastened to the neck of fugitive or 
untrustworthy slaves. Scarcely more than twenty of these of a 
clearly Christian origin have been discovered. They tell an inter- 
esting story of the efforts of the Christian Church to soften the 
hardships of this condition. They likewise clearly testify to the 

1 de Rossi: B>dl. di arch, crutt. 1866, p. 24. * demorte Peregrini, 13. 

• de Rossi : Roma Sotterranea, t. i, p. 343. 

4 8cluiltze: Die altchristlichen Gratotatten, Leipzig, 1882, s. 268. 
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existence of slavery within the Church, as connected with Christ- 
ian basilicas. It was claimed by Pignoris ' that the cruel custom of 
branding in the forehead fugitive and perverse slaves was supplanted 
by this milder characterization through a special edict of Constan- 
ta ne. Only three of these chains for the neck have been certainly 
traced to the pre-Constantine period. The greater part of these 
bulla are clearly contemporaneous with Constantine, or belong to 
the fourth century." 

Again, the monuments accord with the written records, and con- 
firm the claim that Christianity elevated labour and the Christianity ei- 
labourer to a state of respectability. evaled labour - 

The condition of the free labourer under a government where 
slavery is the legal condition of a large portion of the population 
must be one of great hardship and humiliation. It has been so in 
all lands. That it was emphatically true of the Roman labourer all 
historians and moralists alike affirm. But Christianity was to teach 
another law than that which was then observed by paganism. The 
awakening of a spirit of industry, and the affirmation of the dignity 
of labour, were two important services rendered by the early Church. 
The literature of the fathers is full and explicit on this point; the 
monumental and epigraphical lesson is plainly confirmatory of the 
documentary. Such inscriptions as the following would illustrative in- 
not be tolerated on a pagan monument: MHTPT KATI- wriptions. 
ANIAAH EPronOIfl. This belongs to the third century. De Rossi* 
also describes a tomb on which the husband had engraved the pic- 
ture of a loom and shuttle, 4 emblems of domestic industry, recalling 
the customs of the ancient Roman days. Still another is where the 
wife has erected a rich tomb to her husband, upon which stands an 
inscription that would be regarded a cause of humiliation to the 

1 De servia eorumque ministeriis, Padova, 1613. 

■ de Rossi: Bull, di arch, crista 1874, pp. 60, seq. The following may be given as 
an example of these bullce: Tene me quiafigi et revoca me Publio Rubrio Latiru) domino 
meo. " Seize me because I have fled, and return me to Publius Rubrius Latinus, 
my master ! " 

* Do Rossi: Bullettino di arch, crisl, 1865, p. 52. Tho full form of the Inst word, 
as found in tho inscription, is EPronOflOIQ. On this de Rossi comments: " It is 
evident to me that the stone-cutter has, by mistake, repeated the syllable 110, ns if 
he would anvnd epyoirdify as in so many other syllables which we find carelessly 
reduplicated in both Greek and Latin inscriptions, although no such word is found 
in the classical lexicons, it is plain that it signifies optrosa, laboriosa. ... It shows 
the Christian glorying in labor — a thing unknown to the pagan world; that labour 
was not disgraceful, but honourable; that disgrace and sin came from indolence 
and laziness." 

4 De Rossi: fnscrip. Christ, urbis Roma, No. 14 (A. D. 279), p. 21. 
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proud Roman: AMATRIX PAVPERORVM ET OPERARIA. 1 The 
companionship in labour is not now regarded disgraceful, but wor- 
thy of commendation. See the following, from Garrucci, found in 
the catacomb of Sts. Peter and Marcellinus upon a tomb erected by 
a humble saint named Primus to Leontia : LEONTIJE CVM LABA- 
RONJS SViE.* 

Thus the testimony of the Christian fathers and of the monuments 
are in accord with reference to the influence of Christianity in ame- 
liorating the condition of slaves under the Roman Empire, and in 
effecting their gradual emancipation. It was by the operation of 
the law of love which was promulgated by the Founder. 

1 De Rossi: Inscrip. Christ, No. 62 (A. D. 341), p 49. 

* Garrucci : Nuove epigrafe giudaicke di vigna Jtandanini, p. 9. 
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CHAPTER in. 

RELATION OF THE EARLY CHURCH TO CIVIL AND MILITARY LIFE. 

The changes in Roman opinion relative to the family, to slavery, 
and to manual labour, had not been effected by Christianity alone. 
We have noted the influence of the Stoical philosophy in causing 
the revolution. To what extent these modifications of thought 
and practice may be attributable to this or that force which was 
silently at work in the Roman world during the second and 
third centuries may not be determined. The change is indubitable. 
From the first Christianity had insisted upon honourable labour 
as a duty. The example of Christ and his apostles is cK-im^i* 
positive; the teachings of the Scriptures are clear and encouraged 
explicit. The slothful servant is pictured as deserving labour - 
condemnation; Paul, the tent-maker, glories in his ability to gain a 
livelihood, and will not consent to be a burden to his brethren. The 
man who will not toil may not eat his bread in peace. " Diligent 
in business " was associated with " serving the Lord." 

But it is important to notice the relation of the Church to certain 
trades and industries. They had direct influence upon the type of 
Christian morality, and brought the teaching of the Christians and 
of the heathen into sharpest contrast. The early Church was beset 
by adverse influences arising from the prevalent idolatry, Adverse tnflu- 
from the abounding impurity, and from the corrupting ence8 - 
exhibitions connected with the popular amusements. The statues, 
temples, and altars dedicated to an innumerable multitude of gods; 
the reverence in which some of these were held by the people; their 
almost continuous worship, conducted in all the great centers of 
population, enveloped the Christians in an atmosphere laden with 
impurity. The failure or blank refusal to participate in the public 
worship of what were reputed lo be the guardian divini- ny-mg-^n^,, 
ties of the State made the Christians an object of hate or the cbrist- 
and suspicion, and subjected them to the charge of athe- tons * 
ism. The position of a monotheistic faith and of an absolute relig- 
ion was often delicate in the extreme. To show themselves loyal 
subjects of the empire, and yet uncompromising in their allegiance 
to Christ, brought daily embarrassments to Christians* Those 
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engaged in the service of the temples, or in trades connected 
directly with idolatrous worship, as image makers, incense dealers, 
etc., were adjudged by the Church as contributing to the corruption 
of the people, and were ineligible to membership. 

The testimony of the fathers on this point is clear. Tertullian 
certain trades says: "I take it that that trade which pertains to the 
condemned. V ery soul and spirit of idols, which pampers every 
demon, falls under the charge of idolatry. . . . The dealer in frank- 
incense is a something even more serviceable toward demons, for 
idolatry is more easily carried on without the idol than without 
the ware of the frankincense seller. . . . No art, then, no profession, 
no trade which administers either to the equipping or making of 
idols, can be free from the name of idolatry." ' " Again, can you 
have denied with the tongue what you confess with the hand ? Can 
Tertuiiian's you unmake by word what you make by your deed ? 
opinion. (j an y OU> wno ma k e g0 many, preach one God ? Can 

you, who make false ones, preach the true God ? " J " For it matters 
not whether you erect or equip; if you have embellished his temple, 
altar, or niche; if you have pressed out gold-leaf, or have wrought 
his insignia, or even his house; work of that kind, which confers 
not shape, but authority, is more important." • " Whatever guilt 
idolatry incurs must necessarily be imparted to every artificer of 
The Apostolic every idol." 4 With this teaching the Apostolic Consti- 
Consututtons. tutions are in harmony. " If a maker of idols come, let 
him either leave off his employment or let him be rejected."* 
Such is the consistent and uniform teaching of the early Church. 
The sin of idolatry was a constant threat, and warnings against 
the evil by the leaders of the Church, both before and after 
Constantine, are positive and frequent. The Christians were for- 
bidden to do any thing which could directly or remotely abet or 
compromise with this besetting sin of the Roman world. Like 
teaching is found with respect to those employments which were 
connected with the corrupting practices and amuse- 
ments inter- ments of heathen society. It included stage actors, 
dieted. teachers of the art, procurers and panderers, gladiators, 

those employed in the public shows, soothsayers, minstrels, dan- 
cers, etc. 

The Roman drama had become fearfully eorrupt. While nobk 
sentiments are occasionally found in the plays represented before 

1 de Idolai,, c. 2. 9 Ibid., c. 6. ■ Ibid., c. 8. 

4 Ibid., c. 4. " Quicqnid idolatria commiltil, in artificem quemamque et cuiuscumque 
idoli deputetur nccesse est." 
• Cons. Apos., 1. viii, c. 32. 
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an average audience, the resultant influence was debasing, and 
actors were held in low esteem. Under the later _ .... 

Low condition 

republic, the utterances of the stage were otten laden of the Roman 
with ridicule of the gods, and had in no small degree drama - 
encouraged the growing scepticism. But under the empire 
the theatre had been greatly degraded by the public shows and 
popular exhibitions. While the enormous amphitheatres were 
crowded for many successive days to witness the gladiatorial 
contests, the races and games, the entire seating capacity of the 
great theatres was less than 50,000; and in ordinary times the 
theatre of Pompey, with a capacity of 17,580, could accommodate 
all visitors. So depraved had become the Roman taste that 
even this small number could be gathered only by exhibitions 
of the lowest species of the drama, light comedy and mime. The 
indecencies of these representations were shocking in the extreme. 
The boldest impiety, the most shameless immodesty, the grossest 
vulgarity awakened deafening applause from the debauched popu- 
lace. 1 Nor was the character of these representations much improved 
in the Eastern Empire, even in the time of Justinian. The Like degrada- 
lowest forms of social life were there presented. The tionintneEast. 
most sacred relations were travestied. The unfaithfulness of hus- 
band or wife was the frequent subject of representation, in which 
the escapades of the panderer or adulterer were occasions of unlim- 
ited mirth. Snatches from the indecorous songs heard in the the- 
atre were repeated upon the streets to poison the imagination and 
break down all moral restraint." 

True, a few nobler characters of heathendom felt the degrading 
influence of these forms of dramatic representation, and struggled 
to improve the public taste. But they were entirely impotent to 
arrest the sweeping tide of corruption. Moreover high tragedy 
was never popular with even the better classes of the H itfi tragedy 
Roman world. They preferred the lighter works. The unpopular, 
degeneracy of the later plays was manifest. The introduction of 
music and the dance soon caused the representations to assume 
the form of the pantomime, which became, in turn, the most cor- 
rupting form of theatrical representation. So generally was the 
immoral influence of the drama recognised that actors Legal disabm- 
were generally under social and legal disability. Often ties oi actors, 
they had no greater rights than slaves or freedmen. Hence it came 
to pass that the great mass of players were from these classes, sunken 
into the deepest degradation, with few if any legal privileges.* 

1 Friedlander: Sittengeschkht* Rom*., Bd. ii, ss. 391-395. 
* IbidL, 88. 396, 397. * Ibid., ss. 424, scq. 

81 
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As might be expected, the purity of the Church was constantly 
threatened by these exhibitions, and stringent rules were enacted 
respecting the classes who were connected with theatrical represent- 
ations, and the frequenting of the plays. Tertullian finds in all 
the shows and spectacles alike a taint of idolatry, and is vigorous 
Aiishowstatnt- * n warn * n g against their contaminating influence. "It 
ed with Mai*- may be grand or mean, no matter, any circus proces- 
try ' sion whatever is offensive to God. Though there be 

few images to grace it, there is idolatry in one; though there be no 
more than a single sacred car, it is a chariot of Jupiter; any thing 
of idolatry whatever, whether meanly arranged or modestly rich 
and gorgeous, taints it in its origin." 1 So also in the dramatic 
representations and the combats generally. Moreover he urges 
the Church to refrain from these on the ground of their immodesty 
and impurity; also because the Christian faith and life are there 
Christianity travestied and brought into public ridicule. "We 
tnmatiect. ought to detest these heathen meetings and assem- 
blies, if on no other account than that there God's name is blas- 
phemed. . . . Shall you not, theu, shun those tiers where the 
enemies of Christ assemble, that seat of all that is pestilential, 
and the very superincumbent atmosphere all impure with wicked 
cries ?"« 

Like representations of the character of the public shows are 
cypriufsstate- made by Cyprian. In his epistle to Donatus he draws 
Bent8, a fearful sketch of the immoralities of his time. *' The 

whole world is wet with mutual blood. . . . Crime is not only com- 
mitted, but taught. ... It is the tragic buskin which relates in 
verse the crimes of ancient days. ... In the mimes . . . adultery 
is learned while it is seen; . . . the matron who perchance has gone 
to the spectacle a modest woman returns from it immodest. . . . 
Men grow into praise by virtue of their crimes; and the more he is 
degraded, the more skilful is he regarded. . . . The judge sells his 
sentence; . . . there is no fear about the laws when the sentence can 
be bought off for money; ... it is a crime now among the guilty 
to be innocent."* Equally with Tertullian he finds in all the 
public shows a gross idolatry, and is faithful in warning against 
their contaminating influences. The spirit of his teaching is that of 
his master. " Idolatry is the mother of all the public amusements. 
. . . Thus the devil, who is their original contriver, because he knew 
that naked idolatry would by itself excite repugnance, associated it 
with public exhibitions, that for the sake of their attraction it might 

J de Spcctac., c. 7. * Ibid., c 22. 

' ad DonaL, cc. 6, 7, 10. 
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be loved. 9 ' ' He positively forbids not only actors but teachers of 
the histrionic art from communicating with the Church. Aetorg eicl|ldi 
" For he cannot appear to have given it (the actor's ed from the 
art) up who substitutes others in his place, and who, cilunh - 
instead of himself alone, supplies many in his stead." f Cyprian 
recognises the hardness of the condition of such as have left lucra- 
tive callings to accept the faith of Christ; but the earnestness 
and wise provisions of the Church for such are clearly illus- 
trated in the same connection: "But if such a one Belief of bum- 
alleges poverty and the necessity of small means, his 8hl P- 
necessity also can be assisted among the rest who are maintained 
by the support of the Church; if he be content, that is, with very 
frugal but innocent food." a 

The Apostolic Constitutions contain like teaching. " If one be- 
longing to the theater come, whether it be man or woman, . . . 
either let him leave off his employments, or let him be rejected." 4 
The decisions of the Councils are entirely harmonious ancillary ac- 
with this general teaching of the pre-Constantine fathers tion - 
and of the Constitutions. The Council of Elvira (probably in A. D. 
305 or 306) enacted that actors and soothsayers should be received 
to baptism only on condition that they leave their arts, and do not 
return to them. In case of return they are to be rejected from 
the Church.* Like action was taken by the third Council of Car- 
thage, A. D. 397. 

The unparalleled greed of the Roman populace for shows had 
been strengthened by the enormous expenditures of j^ of gp^ 
some of the emperors, whose usurpation or vileness of tacle8 - 
character must be hidden under a show of public munificence. 
Probably no period of human history presents an array of trades 
and callings to prop up a failing faith, and to pander to a vitiated 
taste, equal to that of the empire during the first three and a half cen- 
turies of the Christian era. By a law of spiritual life, as the purity 
and strength of faith declined the machinery of religion became 
more complicated. The failure of the religions indigenous to Italy 

led the people to look to the distant and the unknown . liM 

»iii -i i • « * i ■ ■•• f * Superstition 

for help; the wild influx of worships and rites from the multiplies tbe 

most distant regions multiplied the numbers devoted rlu *' 

to trades necessary to supply the demands of every cultus, and 

1 de Speetac, c. 4. While this treatise is usually regarded as of doubtful genuine- 
ness, it is animated by the general spirit of Cyprian's works. 
* ad Euehrat., c. 2. * Ibid. « Const. Apostol., 1. viti, c. 32. 

1 Canon 62 : " Quod si facere contra interdictum tentaverint, projiciantur ab ec- 
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greatly added to the embarrassments of the early Church. Prac- 
ticers of curious ails, magicians, diviners, enchanters, astrol 
ogers; minstrels, harpers, dancers; charioteers, racers, gladiators, 
curators of the games; makers of amulets, fortune-tellers, wander 
ing beggars — against this untold multitude who directly or indirectly 
were connected with the prevalent polytheism, or sought a liveli- 
hood by ministering to vitiated tastes, the Church set its face as a 
severe dtaci- ^ mt « Eligibility to baptism required the absolute relin- 
piine. quishment of them all, and indulgence in them by a 

member of the Church was visited by severe penalties. The disci- 
pline of the Church was strict, but oftentimes it was unable to 
stem the fearful tide of corruption. 

Another source of temptation was the military life. The relation 
Aversion to °^ tne Church to the bearing of arms was not easy to be 
military aer- determined. Here also, as with respect to public or 
Tlce * official business, the prevalent expectation of the speedy 

coming of Christ exerted wide influence. So evanescent and trivial 
did the affairs of earthly governments appear, when contrasted with 
the glories of the kingdom which Christ was to set up, that the 
Christians of the second and third centuries regarded the policies 
and activities of the state as unworthy of their serious thought. 
Patriotism and loyalty, the usual motives inducing subjects to bear 
arms, were felt to a less degree by men whose first allegiance 
was due to an invisible kingdom, M r hose sway would soon be uni- 
versal. Doubtless also the teaching of Christ to avoid strife, to 
forgive injuries, to bless and curse not, to do good unto all men, to 
resist not evil, cultivated in his followers aversion to arms and to 
the military life. It is evident that Tertullian was affected by this 
Tainted with view, but still more by his abhorrence of idolatry. In 
idolatry. tne notary life, as in all the various employments con- 

nected with the numberless religions of his day, he sees the taint of 
idolatry. The well known picture of a Christian soldier taking off 
the laurel chaplet which had been bestowed by imperial favour, the 
jeering of the multitude, the murmur arresting the attention of the 
tribune, the confession, "I am a Christian," the appeal to higher 
authority, the disrobing of the soldier, the thrusting into prison 
to await martyrdom, Tertullian sketches with loving interest, and 
the course of the soldier meets his thorough approval. 1 This par- 
ticular case leads him to the discussion of the general question 
of the propriety or right of a Christian to engage in the military 
life. " Shall it be held lawful to make an occupation of the sword, 
when the Lord proclaims that he who uses the sword shall perish 
1 de Corona J/*/.: c.'l. 
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by the sword ? And shall the son of peace take part in the battle 
when it does not become him even to sue at law ? And gtrIfe ^t^y 
shall he apply the chain, and the prison, and the tor- to Christ 1 * 
ture, and the punishment, who is not the avenger even ng ' 

of his own wrongs ? Shall he, forsooth, either keep watch-service 
for others more than for Christ, or shall he do it on the Lord's day 
when he does not even do it for Christ himself ? And shall he keep 
guard before the temples which he has renounced ? Touching this 
primary aspect of the question, as to the lawfulness even of a mili- 
tary life itself, I shall not add more." l 

But plainly this Montanistic principle could not be made practical 
in the Roman Empire. While the military spirit had Decadence of 
greatly declined during the closing decades of the repub- military spirit. 
lie, and in the first century of the empire scarcely a remnant of the 
better classes could be found among the soldiery,* there was, never- 
theless, a general legal obligation to bear arms. In this state of 
unpopularity of the military calling it is evident that an irregular 
and unjust levy would tend to pass by the higher 
classes and fall with unequal severity upon the burgess 
population, from which a large proportion of Christians had 
been gathered. That many were thus pressed into the army is evi- 
dent from the testimony of Tertullian himself.* The continuance 
of these in the service was a matter of necessity, since their 
desertion must have brought upon the Church still greater sus- 
picion and persecution. Even Tertullian regards the case of those 
who embraced Christianity after they had entered tlie 
military life as very delicate, yet appears to advise the 
abandonment of the calling, and the acceptance of the consequences. 4 
Origen was early inclined to speak with great severity respecting 
the propriety of bearing arms, but afterward admitted that it might 
be possible and even honourable. Also the evidence is convincing 
that in the reign of M. Aurelius many Christian soldiers were in 
the Roman army, and under Diocletian high offices were filled by 
members of the Church. 

The Apostolic Constitutions also certainly provide for the recep- 
tion of soldiers by baptism. They were to be examined, provision for 
and taught to do no injustice, to accuse no man falsely, *»i*i»n. 
and to be content with their wages.* The Nicene decision has 

1 de Corona Mil : c. 11. de Idol, c. 19. 

1 Mommsen : Hist, of Rome, New York, 1 S72, vol. iv, p. 581. *Apobg., cc. 37, 4 2. 
4 It has been charged by Gibbon, and some others, that Tertullian teaches the duty of 
desertion. The passage usually cited {de Corona Mil , c 1 1) can hardly be bo interpreted. 
* Const. AposL, L viii, c. 32. 
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occasioned some difference of opinion as to its purport. It is be- 
Decwon of mi- Heved, however, by the ablest commentators that the 
ctne council, twelfth canon was not aimed at the military calling, 
but rather against those who bad forsaken it, and were attempting 
to reenter it by means of bribery or corruption. The whole con- 
duct of Constantine toward the soldiery implies that military life 
was no longer under the ban of the Church, but was regarded as 
permissible. 

The changed relations of the Church to the government, during 
and after the fourth century, brought corresponding changes in the 
opinion of the Church fathers respecting the lawfulness of accepting 
offices both civil and military. The union of Church and State 
brought laxity of discipline and life. Zeal which should have been 
manifested to maintain the high moral and religious purity of the 
Church was shown only in the defence of its orthodoxy. The 
masses of the heathen world, which became nominally Christian 
with little change in belief or life, caused discipline to decay and 
the tone of piety to decline. The subsequent action, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, seems to be inspired by a new spirit. The popu- 
larity of the ecclesiastical life, exempt as it was from many services 
and disabilities, and the increasing passion for monastic retirement, 
compelled the government to guard itself against these incentives 
to the desertion of public trusts, especially to prevent the disintegra- 
tion of the army through withdrawal of its members in order to enter 
the less dangerous and toilsome avocations of the Church. Hence 
the edict of Honorius forbade any one who was bound to the mili- 
tary life to take upon himself any clerical calling, or think to excuse 
himself from the public service under pretence of entering upon the 
ecclesiastical life. With this principle the canons of the councils 
generally agreed, since they generally refused ordination to any who 
had entered a military life after baptism, and in most cases none 
who had been soldiers were admitted to the superior offices of the 
Church. 

The monumental evidence is entirely confirmatory of the docu- 
Monumentai mentary, and furnishes a very interesting comment on 
evidence. tne relation of the Church to military life and on the 

proportion of Christians enlisted in this service. Collections of in- 
scriptions, made at different and widely separated parts of the 
empire, show a great disparity in the number of pagan and Christian 
soldiers. Twenty years ago the studies of Le Blant on the collec- 
tions of three epigraphists, Reinesius, Steiner, and Mommsen, which 
were made in a region reaching from lower Italy north to the Rhine 
border, resulted as follows: Of 10,500 pagan inscriptions, 545, or 
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5.42 per cent., contained epitaphs of soldiers; while of 4,734 Christian 
inscriptions only 26, or .55 of one per cent., contained any reference 
to the military life. 1 In Gaul, as in Italy, Spain, and Africa, the 
title of soldier is rarely found inscribed on the tombs of the Christ- 
ian dead. While this may be partially attributable to the aversion 
of the early Christians to indulge in fulsome descriptions of the busi- 
ness of the departed dead, no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that the fewness of such inscriptions is largely due to the influence 
of a religion whose Founder taught submission rather than resis- 
tance, and the fundamental law of whose kingdom was love. 

2 Le Blant: Manuel (TEpigraphie chretienne, etc., Paris, 1869, pp. 15, 16. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CHARITIES IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 

The ancient heathen world presented a sharp contrast in the social 
and civil conditions of its peoples. The many slaves and clients, 
dependent upon masters and lords for their support, tended to dim- 
inish the number of paupers who must receive aid at the hands of 
the government. While the system of slavery and clientage thus 
Poor relief b ^ e8Sene ^ tne demands for the practice of active charity, 
heathen na- large numbers of the indigent were assisted at the pub- 
1 0UJ * lie expense, and many instances of noble private gifts 

for the relief of the unfortunate are recorded by the historians, and 
are fully attested by the surviving monuments. In Attica Solon 
and his successors had incorporated into their legislation the princi- 
ple that it is the duty of the state to provide for its poor and un- 
fortunate; and very early in the history of the Roman Republic the 
sums expended in the gratuitous distribution of corn to the people 
constituted an important item in the public budget. The number 
thus receiving relief at Rome alone, at the beginning of the empire, 
was 320,000, or more than one fourth of the entire population of 
the city. Under the vigourous policy of Julius Caesar this had 
been reduced to 150,000, but under Augustus it had risen to 
200,000, and under the Antonines had increased to the enormous 
number of 500,000. This gratuitous distribution of corn, bread, oil, 
and salt, which began at Rome, extended to many of the great cit- 
ies and was probably practised even in many of the smaller towns 
of the empire. 1 

The writings of the Stoics had inculcated charity. In some of 
Teaching of these are found noble precepts which seem to rival the 
tne8ioks. m08 t exalted teachings of the New Testament. The 
fraternity of the race, and the corresponding duty of relieving the 
woes of all, are sometimes taught with great distinctness and en- 
forced with much eloquence. When Cicero says, " Nature ordains 
that a man should wish the good of every man, whoever he may be, 
for this very reason, that he is a man;"* and Seneca affirms, "I 
know that my country is the world, and my guardians are the 

1 Mommsen : Hist, of Rome, vol. iv, p. 591. Leckey: Op. c#, vol. ii, pp. 74, 75. 
* de officii*. Hi, 6. 
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gods;" 1 and Lucian sings of a time when "the human race will 
cast aside its weapons, and when all nations will learn to love," * we 
seem to have in this philosophy a basis for broadest benevolence and 
universal charity. Nor can it be denied that some of the purest and 
best men of heathenism belonged to the Stoic school, and were at 
times loud in their protests against injustice and cruelty. Yet in 
ihis system was recognised a principle which must be fatal to high 
and continuous charity. The duty of suppressing all 
emotion would result in the extinction of the very 
sources of true benevolent activity. Indifference in the presence of 
suffering, or the reckoning of every condition of human experience 
as unworthy the thought of the true man, necessarily carried with 
it indifference to the alleviation of woes, and produced the strange 
contradictions presented in the teachings, life, and death of some of 
the great masters of this philosophy. 

The stress of poverty, as well as the desire for the promotion of 
favourite schemes, had resulted in the organization of Tne clubs and 
numerous clubs and associations throughout the Roman ffuiw»- 
Empire. They were in great variety — social, political, industrial, 
and religious; yet in each was found an element of mutual aid in 
case of distress. By weekly or monthly contributions of the mem- 
bers, and by liberal gifts from the wealthy whom they counted 
among their patrons, a fund was secured which was placed in charge 
of curators to be used for the common benefit. These coUegia also 
cared for the burial of their members by the appropriation of a 
given sum, usually dependent upon the rank of the deceased, a por- 
tion of which was spent at the funeral banquet, and for the distri- 
bution of bread and wine among the poorer members of the guild. 
Such was the Roman care for the dead, and for keeping alive their 
memory, that the rich often made large donations to ^ n element of 
the collegia upon the special condition that the anniver- selfishness. 
sary of their death should be celebrated in a worthy manner by sac- 
rifices, assemblies at the tomb, libations, and distribution of money, 
bread, and wine among those who might be present at the ceremo- 
nies. So common was it to provide for the burial, and for celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of the death by appropriate observances, that it 
may be called a Roman custom. It furnishes an explanation of the 
building of magnificent tombs along the Appian Way, and of the 
erection of convenient cellce, upon sites sometimes of great extent and 
costliness, connected with which were altars and banqueting halls 
for holding the burial feasts. 

The collegia, especially the burial clubs, had a most important 
1 de Vila beata, xx. ' Pharsalia, vl 
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influence upon the early Christian societies, and are intimately con- 
influenoe of nected with the history of Christian charities. The 
chrt^char- heathen inscriptions plainly use language which has 
lues. sometimes been supposed to be peculiar to the Church, as 

brother and sister, father and mother, as applied to members of the 
guild, or to founders, liberal patrons, or chief officers of the same. 
Doubtless it was within the walls of the schola, or at the gather- 
ings in the hired room of some humble Roman tavern, that the vast 
body of artisans, excluded as they were from all hope of political 
trust or preferment, felt the importance of individual life and expe- 
rienced the quickening power of a common interest. This liberal- 
izing influence was doubtless one source of the jealousy of the em- 
perors, and led to the partial suppression of the meetings of the 
guilds. In these, vastly more than in any form of heathen worship, 
is found a measurable resemblance to the methods and spirit of the 
Christian Church. It has often been remarked by students of early 
The church a Christianity that in the Christian societies alone, of all 
true communi- the Roman world, a true community was realized. Both 
* 7 ' in the religious and political life of that period this was 

totally unknown. The mass of the citizens were valuable only as they 
contributed to the welfare of the state; and the religious worship, 
supported by the government, had less interest for the masses of the 
people than had the daily shows in the amphitheatre. The thought 
of the personal duty of charity, or of communal benefits, was foreign 
to the pagan mind. It was, therefore, impossible that either the re- 
lief afforded to the needy by monthly distribution of corn, or the lar- 
gesses of the emperors, or the support given by masters to slaves, or 
by patrons to clients, or by the numerous guilds to their members 
could be of the nature of a pure and genuine charity. Through 

»~.v v . each and all was diffused the taint of selfishness. The 
Heathen char- . 

lty tainted with largesses were at times bestowed to allay popular clam- 
aeiflsoness. our, or to hide the crimes of an ambitious usurper; the 
distribution of corn was often made in order to relieve the hunger 
of a rabble which might otherwise precipitate a bloody revolution; 
the monthly contributions and intimate association of the clubs were 
for the benefit of members of the guild alone. The Stoic philosophy 
failed when tested by the adverse condition of the Roman world, 
and its teachings, however noble in themselves, were inadequate to 
purify the awful corruptions of society or alleviate the sore distress 
and poverty. In its ultimate analysis this philosophy was an edu- 
cation of pride, and tended to a sublime egotism. 1 Its pantheistic 

1 Conybcare and Howsou : Life and Epistles of St Paul, 6th ecL, New York, 1858, 
vol. i, p. 368. 
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principles also detracted from the dignity and sacredness of individ- 
ual being, and could therefore furnish no solid ground for genuine 
charity. 

Christian charity was a necessary outflow from the idea which 
lay at the very source of the system, namely, the king- Trae lmplIE . 
dom of God, which is a community of men who have tion or christ- 
been reconciled to God in Christ, whose law is a law of Uncllarit y- 
love. 1 This law is the supreme rule of action in this community; 
hence the selfish element, which tainted nearly every system of relief 
in the heathen world, is eliminated, and the charity is practiced in the 
name of Christ who came to realize the kingdom of heaven among 
men. It is, therefore, done unto men not simply to relieve from 
present poverty and need, but much more because of their relations 
to the new kingdom, which is also to be an everlasting kingdom, of 
which each, however lowly, may be a subject. The selling of all 
that he had and giving to the poor was the condition imposed by 
Christ upon the young rich man in order that he might become a 
member of this community, and thus feel that he had richer pos- 
sessions in sharing in the experiences of the whole body of believers. 
Christ's own example is that which he would have his followers imi- 
tate. It is the Samaritan's catholicity of spirit which receives his 
special approval. He leaves the society of his immediate family to 
become the friend of publicans and sinners. He violates the arti- 
ficial proprieties of his nation to instruct the woman of Samaria at 
the well, or to heal the afflicted Syrophoenician. 

This broader spirit and deeper significance of charity found ex 
emplification from the very beginning of Christ's public ministry. 
Germs of the beneficent institutions which have been to the great 
honour of the Church are found in the lifetime of Christ in the 
circle of serving women surrounding the Lord, a type of the deacon- 
esses and of all charitable women, in whom the history of the Church 
is so rich.* 

What has been said elsewhere (v. pp. 465 sq.) respecting the 
Church as a family is specially applicable to her chari- ^ temt , y u 
ties. The apostolic Church continued the family idea believer*. 
which had been so prominent during the ministry of Christ. The 
spirit of communion, first realized by the Church, explains the 
exceptional provisions made for the early relief of the poor and 
needy disciples. We have already found that the Lord's Supper 
and the associated lovefeasts were occasions for the most beautiful 
manifestations of the common interest and care. Moreover, the 

1 Uhlhoro : Christian Charity in Vie Ancient Cfiurch, New York, 1883, p. 67. 
•Uhlhorn: Op. ctf., p. 70. 
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institution of a class of officers whose special business was to have 
the oversight of funds which had come from a common offering, 
shows the prominence which the work of charity had assumed in 
the apostolic Church. This is in no way changed, whatever theory 
of the diaconate may be accepted; not even if the management of 
the charitable funds was never entrusted to the deacons, but was 
under the control and direction of the elders or bishops. The em- 
phasis put upon the idea of aid to the poor saints, as members of a 
community, is in no sense lessened. As in every other department 
of activity, so here, the spirit, at first prompting the early Christ- 
ians to a spontaneous relief of distress, later accomplished its work 
through a formal organization. The old Jewish law of tithing the 
income is nowhere insisted upon; but the exhortation is to imitate 
The true spirit Christ's example, who " though he was rich, yet for your 
of charity. sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might 
be rich " (2 Cor. viii, 9). The readiness and hearty willingness of the 
offerings is the test of the religious character of the charity, and of 
its acceptance with God; he who gives grudgingly is not a Christ- 
ian giver at all; and the essence and proof of religion is ministration 
to the distressed (2 Cor. ix, 7; viii, 2, 3; James i, 27, et aL). The 
same spirit is shown in the repeated exhortations to hospitality which 
are found in the New Testament writings. The frequent passing of 
members of the Church from one part of the empire to another, 
usually in the work of evangelism, rendered this duty most pressing. 
Doubtless in this respect there was great likeness between the con- 
duct of the Christians and that of the numerous heathen clubs, since 
these likewise inculcated the duty of helpfulness and hospitality; 
but, as before stated, their aid was wholly confined to the members 
of the guild. 

When the charities of the Church are estimated in their wider 
range, it becomes important to study the business and financial con- 
dition of the empire during the first two centuries of its history. It 
has been customary to represent this as prosperous to an unusual 
Financial pro*- degree. The evidence is convincing that, outside of 
perity. Rome, the proportion of citizens who were liable to 

pinching poverty was less than at the present time in northern 
Europe. For the most part the taxes were not excessive, food was 
generally abundant, the relation of labour to the necessities of life 
was more advantageous than in modern Europe, the prices of provi- 
sions were carefully regulated by law, so that no such rapid and dis- 
turbing fluctuations were possible as now result from speculation 
and from a system of extended credits. Friedlander claims that 
property was less concentrated than at present; that the value of 
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the largest estates in the time of the early empire, even when slaves 
are included in the reckoning, fails far below that of Great fortunes 
many private individuals in Europe and America to-day. le83 tnan now * 
Only two persons of Rome are represented as having a property 
worth more than 820,000,000, and the incomes of the most wealthy 
Romans during the first four and a half centuries of the empire are 
greatly excelled by those of the families of Rothschild, Bedford, 
Demidoff, Astor, and Vanderbilt. 1 

This social and financial condition of the empire during the first 
century and a half of our era must have vitally affected Powerful lnflu . 
the question of the nature and extent of Christian be- eoce on ch&ri- 
neficence. Times of general prosperity call for the estab- t,ea * 
lishment of no wide-reaching charities; the spirit of the Church could 
find expression only in the relief of isolated cases of need, while 
its almsgiving would also be of a strongly individual character.* 

But the seeds of dissolution had already been planted in the em- 
pire. Before the middle of the second century the Adverse lnflu- 
evils of slavery, the corresponding contempt for labour, ©noes, 
the fearful extravagance of the nobility, the vast sums squandered 
on the public games and shows, the absence of moral restraint ex- 
hibited in the case of divorce, the indifference to abortion, infanti- 
cide, and exposure of children, and the fearfully expensive and wasting 
wars, had seriously weakened the empire. From these causes popu- 
lation was seriously decreasing, and poverty set in where a half 
century before had been comparative comfort. To pay the largely 
increased taxes many fine estates had been forfeited, thus concen- 
trating property into fewer hands, and bringing as necessary conse- 
quences extravagant luxury and the oppression of the smaller traders 
through excessive usury. The only means of defence was in the 
organization of guilds, which were recognised by the state, and be- 
came, in a sense, the servants of the government. In these more 
trying times greater demands were manifestly made upon the chari- 
ties of the Church. The teachings of the Christian fathers prior to 
Cyprian plainly reveal the nature and extent of these good works. 

We have already spoken of the collegia p , and of the spirit which ani- 
mated them. It is important to notice wherein the Christian Church, 
in some respects so closely resembling a heathen religious guild, dif- 
fered from it in its method of relief of the unfortunate. Certainly the 
uniform teaching of the first two hundred years is to give Cnristlan char _ 
to those who are in need, without careful discrimination ity broad and 
as to whether the recipient was a member of the Church * enera1 ' 
or a heathen. Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria are in en- 

1 Sittengeschichte Roms, Bd. iii, 88. 11-14. * Uhlhorn: 0p. cit., p. 105. 
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tire accord touching the duty of a common charity. Many passages 
from these and other writers are plain and positive. In the Shep- 
herd of Hernias occurs this characteristic teaching: " Practice good- 
ness; and from the rewards of your labours, which God gives you, 
give to all the needy in simplicity, not hesitating as to whom you 
are to give or not to give. Give to all, for God wishes his gifts to 
be shared amongst all. They who receive will render an account to 
God why and for what they have received. For the afflicted who 
receive will not be condemned, but they who receive on false pre- 
tences will suffer punishment He, then, who gives is blameless." l 
This injunction plainly has reference to private almsgiving, and 
seems to have no application to that more systematic beneficence 
which was bestowed upon the needy members of the Church 
through organized channels. The giving was spontaneous, free, not 
of their abundance, but from their scanty earnings. 

The peculiar organization of the Churches also provided for sys- 
Aiao wide, ox temat i c an< l widereaching charities. Not only were the 
tended tbrougii needy of individual congregations relieved by the obla>» 
organization. t j Qng on * ere( j at tne i^Ts Supper, but special collections 

were made for the relief of distress in distant provinces. Already 
in the apostolic age community of interest was shown by forward- 
ing considerable sums of money, gathered from wide districts of 
country, to relieve the poor saints at Jerusalem (Rom. xv, 25, 26; 
1 Cor. xv, 1-4). The expression " them of Macedonia and Achaia" 
seems to include many of the most prosperous churches which had 
been established through Paul's instrumentality, and indicates the 
nature and extent of these offerings. The churches of the first two 
and a half centuries may be regarded as so many compact organiza- 
tions for charitable work. Its oversight being entrusted to the bish- 
ops, there was an immediateness and directness of relief which 
otherwise were not possible. The close affiliations of the bishops 
Gtttoeasflyeon- with each other, and the system of circular letters which 
reHeT^of ^ had been adopted, enabled the entire Church to concen- 
tres, trate its gifts upon a single locality which had been vis- 
ited with sudden or peculiar distress. Moreover, the association of 
the bishop with sub-helpers, as elders, deacons, the widows and the 
deaconesses, allowed of faithful and minute supervision, and of a 
consequent wise and economical administration of the charities. It 

is plain that the deaconesses had other duties than those 
De&coness&B- 

of keepers of the entrances of the church appointed for 

women, or even as assistants in baptism, or instructors of candidates; 

they were employed in those works of charity and relief where hea- 

1 Book ii, Mandate, ii. 
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then public opinion would not permit the presence of the deacons. 
" Ordain also a deaconess who is faithful and holy, for the ministra- 
tions toward women. For sometimes he cannot send a deacon, who 
is a man, to the women, on account of unbelievers. Thou shalt 
therefore send a woman, a deaconess, on account of the imaginations 
of the bad." 1 Thus the number and variety of officers enabled the 
early Church to reach all classes, and to have complete knowledge 
of the personal needs of its members. 

Another question which has been earnestly discussed is the influ- 
ence of the early Christian system of charities upon pau- influence of 
perism and self-help. It has been charged that it fo&tered Sy^^Se^ 
dependence, and that its ultimate result was to add to Jan. 
the pauper population. The question is beset with difficulties, be- 
cause of insufficient data from which to form a judgment. The lack 
of official statistics, with reference both to the Roman government 
and to eccle3iastical activities, renders the question wellnigh insolu- 
ble. That promiscuous relief of the poor, disconnected from a thor- 
ough knowledge of the needs of the beneficiary, tends to helplessness 
and increasing poverty is everywhere confessed. The presumption 
is certainly very strong that this defect could not, however, attach 
to the early Christian charities. While, as has been noted, a 
generous and helpful spirit toward all was clearly taught, the thor- 
oughness of organization and administration afforded the best possi- 
ble guarantee of worthy bestowment of aid. First, accurate lists 
were kept of those who received stated assistance, so Guards against 
that immediate and thorough inspection was possible. ^seTf^pemu 
Second, the aid afforded was usually of the necessaries enoe. 
of life. Third, the support of such as had abandoned a trade, or 
otherwise suffered peculiar hardship for the sake of Christ, was of a 
simple and inexpensive nature, thus reducing to a minimum the 
temptation to deception and fraud. Fourth, the special pains to 
have orphans of Christian parents adopted by childless couples, and 
trained in habits of industry,* was a most beneficent provision which 
kept alive the spirit of purest charity, and most effectually guarded 
against the increase of pauperism. Fifth, the solemn charge to 
bishops that they be solicitous to aid the truly needy, but at the 
same time do all in their power to place every body, so far as possi- 
ble, in a condition of self-help. The language of the Constitutions 
is noteworthy: " O bishops, be solicitous about their cbargo to the 
maintenance, being in nothing wanting to them; exhib- wabops. 
iting to orphans the care of parents; to the widows the care of hus- 
bands; to those of suitable age, marriage; to the artificer, work; to 
1 Const Apost t 1. iii, c. 15. ' Const Apost, L iv, c. 1. 
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the disabled, commiseration; to the strangers, a house; to the hun- 
gry, food; to the thirsty, drink; to the naked, clothing; to the sick, 
visitation; to the prisoners, assistance; . . . to the young man, assist- 
ance that he may learn a trade, and may be maintained by the advan- 
tage arising from it, . . . that so he may no longer burden any of the 
brethren ; . . . for certainly he is a happy man who is able to support 
himself, and does not take up the place of the orphan, the stranger, 
and the widow." ! These considerations, among many others, would 
seem to show that the methods of the Christian Church, prior to the 
rise and prevalence of monasticism, were well calculated to keep alive 
a genuine charity, and foster a spirit of independence and self-help. 
Probably the times of persecution and of public misfortune 
opportunities afforded the occasions for the most impressive exempli- 
for christian fication of the Christian law of love. While the perse- 
charttle8, cutions of the Church were for the most part local, and 

grew out of a peculiar combination of circumstances, they were 
often sharp and peculiarly afflictive. The suffering arose from the 
confiscation of property, from its ruthless destruction through pop- 
ular outbreaks, from loss of business, and often from exile, imprison- 
ment, or death of those who were the natural guardians of families. 
The records and the inscriptions alike tell a story honourable to the 
heroism and to the patient sacrifice of the Church. In the Decian 

persecution, which proved so disastrous, those who 
In persecutions. * i-i-i^^i • • * - 

were banished to the mines, or immured in prisons 

in Carthage, were tenderly cared for by the whole body of be- 
lievers. Cyprian is most earnest in his words and labours to re- 
lieve the wants of such as were under special temptation to aposta- 
sy. Persons cast into prison on account of their faith were visited, 
and supplied with necessary provisions. The unfortunate men who 
were condemned to the. mines, and who were compelled to submit 
to the cruelty of harsh, unfeeling masters, were not forgotten by 
the sympathizing Church. The deeper the misery and the greater 
the peril the more brightly shone the light of charity, and extraor- 
dinary care was bestowed upon those whose lot was peculiarly trying. 
The charities at such times were generous and methodical." 

So, too, in times of great public misfortune. During the third 
mtimesofpub- century the empire was visited by a series of fearful ca- 
lic misfortune, lamities, in which the contrast between Christian and 
heathen charity was made most conspicuous. The fatal pestilence 
which appeared in different districts dissolved all nat- 
ural ties. In Carthage there was a general panic. "All 
were shuddering, fleeing, shunning the contagion, impiously ex- 
1 Const. Apost., 1. iv, c. 2. * Cyprian : Epi*L xxzvi, ad Clerum. 
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posing their own friends, as if with exclusion of the person who was 
sure to die of the plague one could exclude death also. ., . . No one 
regarded any thing besides his cruel gains. . . . No one did for an- 
other what he himself wished to experience." * The biographer of 
Cyprian speaks of his exhortations in the midst of the pestilence: 
that the Christians should not succour their own brethren alone, but 
all alike; that this was the Father's method, and the children must 
he like the Father.' In conformity to this spirit the Christians ral- 
lied to assist, some by their money, many more by their labours, in 
caring for the sick and burying the dead, until the calamity was 
stayed. Like scenes were witnessed in the midst of the 
pestilence at Alexandria. The letter of Dionysius, then 
bishop, as found in Eusebius, gives a most graphic picture of the 
difference of the behaviour of Christians and heathen in the midst of 
this awful visitation. " They (the Christians) took up the bodies of 
the saints with their open hands, and on their bosoms, cleansed their 
eyes and closed their mouths, carried them on their shoulders, and 
composed their limbs, embraced, clung to them, and prepared them 
decently with washing and garments; and erelong they themselves 
shared in the same offices. Those that survived always followed 
those before them. Among the heathen it was just the reverse. 
They both repelled those who began to be sick and avoided their 
nearest friends. They would cast them out into the roads half dead, 
or throw them, when dead, without burial," etc.* These deeds of 
mercy and of charitable relief were found in all departments of 
activity, and the teachings and practice of the Church were such as 
to profoundly impress the most stubborn opponents. 

Few can doubt that the nature of Christian charities was changed 
both by the conflict with Montanism, and by the growth p|1ncJ ^ 
of the principle of the merit of good works which had veree to curist- 
taken firm root in the Church by the middle of the third toncharit J r - 
century. With all its wild extravagance, Montanism was also a pro- 
test against the prevailing laxity of discipline, and the easy morals 
which had begun to rob the Church of her greatest efficiency. In so 
far Montanism contained a valuable element. But in the attempt to 
purify the Church by simple discipline lay a radical error. In merely 
withdrawing from the world, in forbidding any commingling with 
sinful humanity, in regarding all things forbidden which are not 
expressly allowed, Montanism was introducing into the 
Church what is contradictory to the principles which 
Christ had most clearly inculcated. The lofty exclusiveness of 
this heresy savoured of a spiritual pride, and would separate its 

1 Vita Cypriani, c. 9. * Ibid., c. 10. » Kusebius: Hist. EccL, L 7, c. 22L 
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votaries from a fallen world which it was the real mission of Chris- 
tianity to restore. In its conflict with this stubborn heresy the 
Church passed beyond the sober mean into the opposite extreme. In 
the attempt to meet the social and intellectual forces of the empire, 
and bring them into subjection, the strictness of discipline was re- 
laxed, and the Church became more and more conformed to the preva- 
lent spirit, until she was too often content with the mere ceremonial 
Doctrine of without the inspiring spirit of worship. The growing 
good works. strength of the doctrine of good works, which finds ex- 
pression in Origen and Cyprian, and the substitution of a special 
priesthood, whose functions were of peculiar sanctity, for the doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believers who were each and all called to 
a high and holy calling, tended to tarnish the charities of the Church. 
No longer was the simple love of Christ the inspiration of Christian 
beneficence; but the motive of personal advantage to the giver in- 
troduced into the work of the Church that selfish element which had 
.tainted the charities of the heathen guilds. Thus the gifts which had 
•before been so bountifully bestowed by individuals were now left to 
•the care of the Church officiary, and almsgiving was now practised 
for the benefit which might inure to the donor. Also the transition 
.from the simple congregational episcopacy to the more formal and 
■stately diocesan government, tended to confound pure charity 
with a kind of perfunctory service which was delegated to chosen 
officials who must deal with masses rather than with individual 
sufferers. 

The recognition of the Church by the State was a most important 

influenceofun- * act * n tne hi 8torv °f Christian charities. Constantine 
ion of churcb had become convinced of the superiority of the work of 
and state. ^ £j nurc0j an( j na( j largely added to her available re- 
sources. As the churches became more magnificent, and public wor- 
ship more stately through the use of imposing liturgies, so the means 
for beneficent work were greatly multiplied. But this increase of 
the wealth of the Church was at the expense of the State. The finan- 
cial condition of the empire was deplorable. Industries were in a 
•state of decline. The later retirement of multitudes to the monastic 
life withdrew an immense productive force from society, and the fur- 
ther exemption of the Church properties from taxation added to the 
burdens of the remaining citizens. Resistance to the inroads of the 
barbarian tribes brought a further strain upon the tottering empire, 
while in the track of these invading hordes were ruin and appalling 
want. The opportunities for the charitable work of the Church thus 
multiplied on every hand. Nor were the means wanting. Immense 
«ums were poured into her treasuries, but these were largely in the 
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form of alms, and did not come, as before, from the free Decay of piu-e 
oblations made at the celebration of the Lord's Supper, charities. 
The decay of spiritual life caused the churches to be unvisited by the 
masses of the people, so that in the writings of the great leaders and 
preachers are found bitter complaints that the eucharist was neg- 
lected for the sake of the circus or the theatre, and that the oblations 
were greatly diminished. 

The theory that the property of the Church is for the good of 
the poor was still recognised, and many of the high officials gave 
all their private fortunes into iier coffers. The constantly strength- 
ening doctrine that almsgiving ranked with fasting and prayer 
as a means of salvation, and had, therefore, a highly meritorious 
power, further added to the resources available for Church charities. 
Nor was the Church an unfaithful steward. A new species of char- 
ities, in the form of hospitals, appeared during the reign R i8e f hospi- 
of Constantine. The exact time of their origin is not ****- 
known; but the presumption is strong that the establishments 
ordered by Julian, during his attempt to restore heathenism, were in 
imitation of what had already become familiar to the Christians. 
It is certain, however, that from the last half of the fourth to the 
sixth century great numbers of these charities were founded, and 
were the means of alleviating the distresses of multitudes of the 
poor and impotent. They spread from the east to the west, where 
they at first seem to have been much fewer, and to have been held 
in lower esteem. So numerous and varied were the hospitals in 
the Eastern Empire that special legislation was required for their 
regulation and control. Though sometimes the centres of fearful 
immoralities, they often furnished opportunities of labor for worthy 
men and women, and were places of refuge for the unfortunate in 
the chaotic times succeeding the downfall of the Empire. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THK RELATION8 OF THB EARLY CHURCH TO EDUCATION AND GEN- 

ERAL CULTURE. 

What were the intellectual training and attainments of "tbe 
Tbe culture of Twelve," and of Christ's immediate disciples, it is diffi- 
the apostles. CVL \i t determine. It has been quite common to repre- 
sent them as obscure and unlettered fishermen, or common toilers 
who belonged to a despised province, were unacquainted with human 
philosophy, and were untouched by the current discussions. Some 
facts of the gospel history, and some expressions of Christ and of 
Paul, seem to justify this view. " For ye see your calling, breth- 
ren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, ov noXkoi oofyoi 
Kara odpiea, not many mighty, not many noble, evyevelg, are called. 
But God has chosen the foolish, ra /iwpd, things of the world to con- 
found the wise, rovg aoQovg" etc. (1 Cor. i, 26-28). This expression 
would, however, imply that some of " the called " were of another 
« , , type; and in the history of the apostolic Church are 

Some officials * * \ « . * # 

were Christ- mentioned a few men of high position, both in the em- 

ian8 * pire and in the Jewish Church, who had accepted Chris- 

tianity (Acts xiii, 12; xviii, 8; xxii, 3; Rom. xvi, 23). While the 
Gospel was indeed " good news " to the uneducated, the low-born, 
and the obscure, who felt the need of a deliverer, it should not be too 
hastily inferred that the first called apostles were necessarily illiter- 
oouw read the ate » The frequent appeals of Christ to the law show 
tow - that his apostles were familiar with and able to read it. 

Josephus and Philo agree in saying that great importance was 
attached to the reading of the law. The noted expression of Jose- 
phus, " If any one should question one of us concerning the laws, he 
would more easily repeat all than his own name," shows that his 
further statement must be true, that " from our first consciousness 
we have them, as it were, engraven on our souls." l He fre- 
quently mentions the zeal manifested by the Jews in the instruction 
of their children in the law, and claims that Moses commanded to 
teach them in the elements of knowledge, that they might walk 
according to the holy statutes, and not transgress them. At the 

1 Apion, ii, 18 
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advent of Christ, schools had been founded by the Jew- schools m in* 
ish communities for the instruction of -the children in ttme <* cnrtou 
the elements of knowledge; but the ultimate object of these was to 
teach the law. The purpose of the elementary school was, there- 
fore, to prepare the pupils to read it, since great stress was laid upon 
the reading in contradistinction from mere oral instruction.' The 
further duty of children to keep the Sabbath, to observe the great 
fasts, to join in the prayers in the family worship and at the table, 
and to attend the national festivals, necessarily furnished invaluable 
opportunities for a knowledge of the law, and for familiarity with 
the national history. 

The education thus carefully begun was continued by means of 
the services of the synagogue. This becomes more im- The synagogue 
portant from the fact that the synagogues were prima- JJJJJ 1 jjjjjj^ 
rily places for religious instruction, and not, in the strict Hon. 
sense of the term, for worship. Hence Philo calls them " houses of 
instruction," where the law and its sacred observance were incul- 
cated. The further fact that in the smaller towns, where the Jew- 
ish element was largely in excess, the town senate probably united 
in themselves both religious and civil authority, would add to the 
importance of the synagogues as educational institutions. More- 
over, the free method of conducting the services in these places of 
meeting must have been a further means of stimulating thought and 
of disseminating knowledge. While there was a chief officer, &QX 1 ' 
awaycr/os, who cared for the general order of services, preaching, 
and prayer, no officials were appointed; any one, even minors, might 
read the Scriptures, and every adult member of the congregation 
was competent to lead in prayer and expound the lessons. On Sab- 
bath days the ruler of the synagogue was accustomed to invite sev- 
eral, generally not less than seven, to take part in the reading, thus 
increasing the number of interested partakers in the service, and of 
persons who were able to pronounce the sacred text; while either 
the readers themselves, or some competent members of the congre- 
gation, accompanied the reading with a continued translation into 
th* Aramaic, which was the dialect understood by the bulk of the 
common people. 

The importance which is attached to teaching in the writings 
of Paul is pertinent to an inquiry respecting the -n^ teaching 
degree of intelligence among the early Christians. It 'unction. 
is interesting to notice the emphasis which is laid upon this 
function, dtddotuv, didaoKaXia, in the writings of the New Tes- 
tament. By Paul it is mentioned with prophecy, ministering, 

1 v. Sharer: The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, vol. ii, div. H, p. 60. 
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exhortation, giving, and ruling (Rom. xii, 6-8). Teaching, 61- 
SaatcaXla, is elsewhere (1 Cor. xii, 28) third in the enumeration of 
special charisms, outranking even miracles, oWd/jet?, gifts of heal- 
ing, helps, governments, and diversities of tongues. This is not to 
be accounted as merely the opinion of an apostle whose oppor- 
tunities for understanding contemporary thought, both Jewish and 
Christ's meth- pagan> had been exceptional, but rather it is in accord 
od ' with the method of Christ himself, whose ministry was 

largely a ministry of teaching. Whether going about all Galilee 
(Matt, iv, 23; Luke xiii, 10), or through all Jewry (Luke xxiii, 5), 
or sitting daily in the temple (Matt, xxvi, 5; John vii, 14), or ad- 
dressing his more immediate disciples on the deeper meaning of the 
law (Matt, v, 2), or in the more astounding miracles which he 
wrought, or in the foremost place given to teaching in the great 
commission, Jesus everywhere recognises the prime importance of 
instructing men in regard to the truths pertaining to his kingdom. 

Closely connected with this is the character of the epistles which 
Exalted etwr- the apostles addressed to the various churches respect- 
arostoitewriu ln & doctrines and duties. It must be recollected that 
ings. most of these letters were written to infant societies 

within a generation from the crucifixion of Christ, that they were 
addressed to men and women who may represent the average cult- 
ure of the Church, before it was compelled to adjust itself to the new 
conditions which persecutions or imperial patronage afterward cre- 
ated. It is true that the great body of the matter of these epistles 
is truth of an eminently practical character, easily understood, and 
well suited to establish the community of belie vers in faith and all 
holy living. But when we study some portions of Paul's letters to 
the Romans, to the Galatians, and to the Corinthians, or the epistle 
to the Hebrews, we are confronted with discussions of some of the 
most abstruse problems of religious philosophy, to whose interpreta- 
tion the best minds of the Christian centuries have been devoted. 
The profound teachings of this apostle respecting the relation of the 
Jewish economy to the kingdom of heaven among men, the failure 
of natural religion to bring salvation, the bondage of the fallen man 
to sin, the relations of law to grace, the justification of the soul by 
faith, the subtle truths pertaining to the resurrection body, and the 
final triumph of the redeemed man, must be accounted among the 
most important and difficult themes which can engage human 
thought. Peter speaks of some things in these letters as " hard to 
be understood, oWvofpra, which they that are unlearned, ol apa$d$ y 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their 
own destruction " (2 Pet. iii, 16). But it is not presumable that ai* 
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apostle would write in language not capable of being appreciated 
either by the mass of the disciples, or by those who had special 
direction of their religious education, thus defeating the very pur- 
pose of the epistles. Hence we are led to believe that in the apos- 
tolic Church there must have been a fair proportion of men and 
women to whom the deeper and more abstruse discussions of Paul 
were not only intelligible, but were the means of moral and religious 
edification. 

In the examination of a question respecting which so little evi- 
dence survives, the Christian idea of the family, and the The ChriatIan 
sacred duty of care for children, to which reference has duty to tbe 
elsewhere been made (Book IV, chap, i), must not be lamUy - 
omitted. The effect of Christianity was the awakening and quick- 
ening of the intellectual and moral powers. With new views of duty 
and destiny came new motives to care for the young. The very at- 
mosphere of the Christian household was redolent of influences most 
truly stimulating and ennobling. The mother nourished the child, 
the community cared for the orphaned. The simplicity of tastes, so 
uniformly inculcated by the Christian fathers, turned the thoughts 
from the merely outward and accidental to the spiritual and essen- 
tial. The family education must, therefore, have been of extreme 
importance, and had its root in the very genius of the Christian sys- 
tem. The duty to behave toward each other in a manner mutually 
helpful aud saving, because each belonged to a family with God as 
father, was solemn and imperative, thus furnishing the necessary 
conditions of the truest and fullest education. 

For merely secular education the Christians of the first and sec- 
ond centuries depended upon heathen schools. These The secular 
were accessible to those who could pay a moderate price "boob, 
for instruction, since the calling of a common teacher in the second 
century was regarded as one of great toil and of very limited in- 
come. Liberal emperors had encouraged education, and numerous 
schools had been established under their auspices. Julius Caesar 
had attracted many Greek teachers to Rome, where instruction in 
the language was greatly coveted, and Augustus became a liberal 
- patron of polite learning. In the second century Antoninus Pius 
had provided for the establishment of schools in all parts of the em- 
pire, sustaining at the public expense ten teachers of medicine, five 
rhetoricians, and five grammarians in the largest cities; seven teach- 
ers of medicine, four rhetoricians, and four grammarians in those of 
medium population; and five teachers of medicine, three rheto- 
ricians, and three grammarians in the smaller towns. 1 While these 
1 Kriedlander: Bd. i, s. 2S1. 
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provisions were entirely inadequate to satisfy the public needs, they 
nevertheless encouraged the citizens of the empire to greater efforts 
Education de- f° r tDe care of their children. But the interest in edu- 
cumng. cation was already declining. There had been a marked 

decadence since the beginning of the first century. The military 
and civil service had fallen more and more into the hands of the 
low-born, and thus the need of culture as a preparation for public 
life was felt to be less urgent. In the West a vicious pronunciation 
became increasingly prevalent, and many proofs of growing illiter- 
acy and vulgarity are still preserved in the literature and in the in- 
scriptions. It is said that while qiuestor, Hadrian, during the read- 
ing of an address, was derided by the senators on account of his 
blunders in the use of the language, and that M. Aurelius was not 
understood when he gave commands in Latin, because his elegant 
pronunciation was entirely foreign to his officers. 1 

The feelings of the Christians respecting the attendance upon the 
Embarrass- P a £ an schools were various. It was impossible for their 
meat* of the children to gain the elements of a secular education else- 
Chrisdaiis. w here, since the condition of the first Christians forbade 
the establishment of separate schools. The slender testimony extant 
leads to the conclusion that Christian parents were accustomed to 
patronize the heathen teachers. Yet the early fathers are perplexed 
Teituiiian's with the problem. Especially Tertullian recognises the 
riewa. serious embarrassments felt by both pupils and school- 

masters, lie sees in the teaching of the schools, as in other kinds of 
businees, the taint of idolatry. He discriminates, however, between 
teaching and learning the heathen literature. " Learning literature 
is allowable for believers, rather than teaching, for the principle of 
learning and of teaching is different. If a believer teach literature, 
while he is teaching doubtless he commends, while he delivers he 
affirms, while he recalls he bears testimony to, the praises of idols 
interspersed therein. . . . But when a believer learns these things, 
if he is already capable of understanding what idolatry is, he neither 
receives nor allows them; much more if he is not yet capable." * 
Ho therefore hesitates to condemn the patronizing of the heathen 
schools by the Christian, because " to him necessity is attributed 
at? an excuse, because he has no other way to learn." ■ Cyprian is 
firm in enforcing the differences between Christian and heathen 
morality; 4 and it is clear from the taunts of Celsus that in his 
day there was a wide-spread inattention and even repugnance to 
heathen learning among the Christians. 

» Friedlander: Op. cti., Bd. iii, 88. 362 353. 

8 da Idol., c. 10. ' Ibid. * ad Anion, c. 1G. 
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The earliest educational institution in the Church was the cate- 
ehumenate. This was not intended for children only, t^ catechu- 
but for all who would be admitted to full membership, nwnate. 
and to a complete enjoyment of Church privileges. Primarily this 
had reference to instruction in the principles of the Christian faith, 
and it is probable that little, if any, strictly secular education was 
at first connected with it. The bishops regarded it as incumbent 
upon them to care for the training of their flocks in the principles of 
their religion ; yet, from some of the works which have been preserved, 
it is evident that the discussions sometimes involved the highest 
problems which can engage human attention, — the doctrines of the 
Holy Spirit, the Incarnation, Divine Providence, the last Things, 
etc. From this it may be safely inferred that the hearers must have 
passed far beyond the stage of elementary training, and were able 
to discuss and master these high themes. The acceptance of Chris- 
tianity by some men well versed in the pagan philoso- 
phy led the earliest apologists to employ Greek learning Greek learn- 
in the defence of the peculiarities of the Christian sys- ,De ' 
tern. Such was Justin Martyr, who, after conversion, devoted his 
powers to the preparation of Apologies for Christianity, addressing 
both, as now appears, to Antoninus Pius, one of the most cultivated 
emperors of the century. His thought and method are distinctively 
Greek. Christianity is the highest reason, and he who lives in con- 
formity to reason is a Christian. Whatever, therefore, is rational 
is Christian, and whatever is Christian is in accordance with the 
best reason. He even goes so far as to declare that all, in every dis- 
pensation, who have thus lived in conformity to the deepest reason, 
are Christians in every thing but name. Justin thus endeavours to 
reconcile the Christian system with the best teaching of the Platonic 
philosophy, and is the first one of the fathers to suggest the method 
for the harmony of reason and revelation, and for the use of Greek 
learning in the Christian schools. 

The most famous catechetical school was that of Alexandria, 
which had a succession of 'noted teachers who deeply in- The gc^i <* 
fluenced the theology of the Church. While tradition Alexandria, 
ascribes its founding to St. Mark, its first authentic teacher was 
Pantaenus, who flourished about A. D. 180. He was succeeded by 
a long line of instructors, of whom Clement and Origen were the 
most conspicuous. This school was not for children; rather it was 
after the type of the schools of the Jewish rabbis and of the Greek 
philosophers. It was a place of inquiry and discussion. The room 
or hall stood open from morning to night, and probably all who 
wished had free access to the master. In addition to conversations, 
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and free question and answer to any who might come, 
there appears to have been a progressive course for those 
who desired more systematic training in the doctrines of the Christ- 
ian religion. This is suggested by the treatises of Clement and Ori- 
gen. They seem to have been arranged on the plan of a progressive 
unfolding of the truth, and a growing experience of its saving 
power. 1 Since this school was free of charge for tuition, it was vis- 
ited by multitudes of both men and women, and became the means 
of instructing many thoughtful pagans in the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. Especially under the direction of Origen, who at a 
later period devoted his entire attention to advanced instruction, 
were eminent heathen persuaded of the truth of Christianity, who 
also made valuable gifts to the school. Prominent among these was 
Ambrosius, a Gnostic, who contributed a valuable library, and pro- 
moted the exegetical studies of Origen by the aid of copyists, read- 
ers, and secretaries. In connection with theology and philosophy, 
rhetoric and mathematics, physics and astronomy, and even gram- 
mar and music, were taught. 

But the attempt of the Alexandrian theologians to reconcile 
This fraught the supernaturaiism of the Gospel with the pagan phi- 
with dangers, losophy was attended with peculiar dangers. Not only 
did the Christian teachers encounter the purer and nobler principles 
of Platonism, but the eclecticism of the Neo-Platonic school, and 
the bewildering syncretism of the Jewish and Christian Gnosticism. 
The earnest desire of Origen to reconcile these conflicting elements, 
within and without the Church, led him to embrace some extrava- 
gant doctrines which had but slender scriptural authority, and to 
originate an allegorical method of interpretation of the Scriptures 
whose threefold sense, literal, moral, and spiritual, might lead to 
conclusions as untenable as the wildest vagaries of Gnosticism. 

At a very early date an important institution was established at 
The school of Antioch. This differed somewhat from the catechetical 
AnUoch. school of Alexandria, inasmuch as it was not under the 

direction and official oversight of the bishop, but was rather a col- 
lection of cloister schools, inside and outside the city, for the special 
training of the monks and clergy. Their curriculum of studies was 
much narrower. Instead of philosophy and nearly the whole round 
of human knowledge, as taught at Alexandria, the schools of Anti- 
och were almost exclusively engaged in the study of the Scriptures. 
The eminent teachers, Dorotheus and Lucian of Samosata, intro- 

1 Notice especially the difference of teaching in Clement's Cohortatio ad GraKos, 
Pcedagogus, and Stromata. These progress from the elements of a Christian life to 
the more advanced stages of thought and experience. 
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daced a more just and rational interpretation, and became the 
instructors of some of the ablest bishops of the Church. Also 
at Edessa, Caesarea, Nisibis, etc., were flourishing schools, whose 
influence upon the thought and doctrines of the Church was most 
important. 

The recognition of the Church by Constantine brought no immedi- 
ate change in the feeling of the leading fathers respecting More favour _ 
heathen philosophy, or in relation to the propriety of pa- able opinion of 
tronizing heathen schools. There is abundant evidence pagan culture - 
that some of the most distinguished Christian theologians of the fourth 
and fifth centuries received much of their training under pagan mas- 
ters. The education of Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom,as well as 
that of Gregory Nazianzen and Basil with Julian in the schools of 
Athens, is illustrative of the opinion of the best Christian families 
respecting the excellent discipline of the heathen teachers. Never- 
theless, there is noticed a feeling of the importance of a distinctively 
Christian education under the direction of the Church. By the mid- 
dle of the fourth century this conviction had greatly strengthened, 
and the Christian teachers had become so numerous and influential 
as to direct the attention of the Emperor Julian to these schools, 
which were regarded by him as most serious hinderances to his 
efforts to restore the pagan religion. The attempt to remove these 
teachers from the public schools, and its influence on the develop- 
ment of a distinctive Christian poetry, have been elsewhere traced. 1 

The further effect was to develop a theory of education which 
may be properly denominated Christian. Its chief ele- A _ . „ . v 

* * . • • • ™ • AChristlanthe- 

ments are found in the writings of Chrysostom, but it is ory or educa- 
more completely systematized by Basil. Both these Uon * 
fathers placed a very high value upon education. " Do not attempt 
to make your son a mere orator, but train him in Christian wisdom. 
Every thing depends upon character, not upon words; this alone 
will make him strong in the kingdom of God, and secure for him 
the true riches. Do not be over careful respecting his language, but 
purify his heart. I do not say this to hinder you from giving your 
son a literary training, but to guard against expending all energy 
and thought on this alone." Such is the wise advice of Chrysostom 
to Christian parents. Placing a high estimate upon the Povrer of ex . 
influence of example, he exhorts parents and guardians * m P le * 
to see to it that their children and wards are placed under teachers 
whose pure lives will in themselves be the best educating power. 
" Much of the evil in children comes from our neglect, from the fact 
that we have not from the first inculcated the fear and love of God. 

1 v. Book I, chap. viii. 
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We interpose no objection to the son's attending the theatre, and 
make no effort that he visit the church; if one now and then is 
found at the public services it is more as an amusement than for 
purposes of worship." By Chrysostom the mother is regarded as 
the best teacher, and, next to her, the cloister schools are the most 
important means of Christian education. 

Basil shows about an equal enthusiasm for Greek culture and for 
Basil's teach- tne monastic life. u The Christian must seek the treas- 
to *- ures of the life to come. To this life the Scriptures are 

designed to lead by instructing us in the deep mysteries of the faith. 
But in order to understand these our powers must be cultivated by 
every possible means — by intercourse with the poets, the orators, 
the grammarians, and with every one who may give us insight into 
the deeper truths pertaining to the kingdom of God." The princi- 
ples which Basil formulated for the government of the monks in 
their schools contain much of permanent value. 

The teachings of Jerome respecting the value of pagan writings 

were still more influential. Notwithstanding his ex- 
Jeromes par- ., ..„ ,.,. ,... 

tiaitty for cias- treme asceticism, the influence of his early training is 

sew ags. manifest in his own studies, and in the high value which 
he places upon the literature of pagan antiquity. His severe strict- 
ures on the ecclesiastics of his day for neglecting the study of the 
Scriptures, and for passing their time in reading low comedies and 
love-songs, cannot be construed as condemning the study of tho 
best heathen classics, since even after his retirement to Bethlehem 
he established a school in connection with the monastery, and gave 
instruction in grammar and in the Roman poets. 1 The later views 
of Jerome were influenced by his ardent devotion to the monastic 
life, and probably by his alarm at the fearful decadence of faith 
and morals throughout the empire. His views respecting the edu- 
His later *e- cation of daughters are characterized by excessive se- 
venty, verity,* and his condemnation of high Church officials, 
who instruct their sons in the heathen authors and in low comedy 
at the neglect of the teachings of the Church, is most unsparing.' 

The contributions of Augustine to the work of education were 
Aiurustine's many and valuable. His own training had been most 
views. thorough; and while in some of his writings he regrets 

the time wasted in reading the trivial and debauching works of pa- 
gan authors, he elsewhere recommends the classics for the valuable 

1 v. Ebert: Geschichte der Chrutlich-lateiTWicJien Literatur, 8. 182. 
f v. Schmidt: Die Getchickte der Erzithung und dea Untorickb, Cothen, 1863, 88. 
136, W. 

• v. Com. in Kphes. vi T 4. 
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truths therein found, which are in accord with the Christian system, 
and the study of the rhetoricians for the benefits experienced in fit- 
ting the preacher for his work. 

In the West the destructive barbarian invasions had almost com- 
pletely annihilated the public institutions which had vm ^ . ^ 

f J . , , , r , , , Effects of tbe 

been maintained by the government; hence the stand- barbarian in- 
ard of education became low in the extreme. Instead ons * 
of the imperial schools, the cathedral schools, under the direction of 
the bishops, then undertook the training of the youth. The general 
result was a further inattention to the works of pagan authors, a 
growing distrust of secular learning, and a narrow and inadequate 
training in most of the monastic institutions of the West. " Sci- 
ence became the servant of theology, and thereby lost its freedom 
and independent activity." l The inscriptions of the fifth and sixth 
centuries reveal the growing illiteracy. Their wide departure from 
classic forms, the many gross errors in orthography, the interchange 
of labials, etc., the inattention to grammatical laws, the barbarous 
commingling of Greek and Latin characters and words, furnish 
painful evidence of educational and literary decadence. 1 

In the Byzantine Empire and in the Oriental Church the culture 
and training were largely influenced by theological Wocttlon m 
thought, while the education of the masses was far the Eastern 
below what the liberal provisions of the emperors Cnurch " 
should have realized. The doctrinal controversies and the fierce 
rivalries of factions diverted attention from tbe care of the people. 
The schools and libraries supported by the imperial government 
had been professedly reared on classic and Christian foundations, 
but the old Greek spirit had departed, and Christianity had degen- 
erated into a lifeless form. The grandest service done by the later 
Oriental Church was to preserve the pagan classics and the ancient 
works of art, which at a later period were to be most important 
aids in the revival of learning in Western Europe. 

1 Schmidt: Op. cit % s. 145. 

* See the inscriptions contained in Plates in, iv, v, yi, vii, viii and their translation 
in Appendix. These will supply a most valuable comment on the condition of lit- 
erature and education for the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CARE FOR THE DEAD IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 

From time immemorial the peoples from whom the converts of 
the early Church were drawn had shown careful thought for their 
dead. They manifested deep interest in the repose and destination 
of the soul, and maintained a close relationship between the living and 
the departed. The Old Testament Scriptures contain many touch- 
ing accounts of the anxiety of the Jews relative to the places of 
their sepulture. The embalming in the case of Jacob and Joseph, 
the carrying of Jacob to his home to be buried in the cave of the 
field of Machpelah, the grievous mourning for seven days, are indi- 
Jewish burial cat * on8 °f burial customs which seem to have been 
customs. widely observed. The washing and embalming of the 

body, the winding in a cloth, the wrapping about with linen bands, 
the covering of the face with a napkin, the use of costly spices, etc., 
are found in the account of the burial of Christ. To have this care 
for the dead was the sacred duty of the living. To remain un- 
buried was considered the most dreadful calamity; hence the most 
fearful curse pronounced upon the violators of God's law is that 
their bodies shall be left a prey for the fowls of heaven, or as filth 
in the streets, or as dung in the fields (Psa. lxxix, 2; Jer. ix, 22; 
xvi, 4). Even enemies and executed criminals received burial 
before sunset. The custom of burial feasts seems to have been 
quite common among the Jews (Deut. xxvi, 14; Jer. xvi, 7; Hos. 
ix, 14; et al). The lamentations for seven and even thirty days, 
the renaing of the garments, the scattering of dust and ashes upon 
the head, were common; yet the law interdicted certain excessive 
exhibitions of grief, because of their connection with the practices 
of the heathen nations around them (Lev. xix, 27, 28; Deut. xiv, 1). 

Burial was the almost universal custom among the Hebrews. 
Burial and not Only in exceptional cases was burning practiced, and 
burning. even tnen t h e bones were to be gathered and interred. 

That burning was abhorrent to the Hebrew mind appears from the 
fact that it was adjudged a punishment to be visited upon those 
who had been guilty of heinous crimes (Lev. xx, 14; xxi, 9). Since 
the law regarded the dead body as a source of ceremonial defilement, 
the places of burial were somewhat removed from the dwellings of 
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the living. While there was a cemetery, or place of public interment, 
there was ever a great desire among the Jews to gather the deceased 
members of the family into close proximity ; this is seen from the 
fact that "to be gathered to his fathers" is equivalent to one's 
death and burial. Hence, even after the dispersion, the Jews strove 
to have separate cemeteries, and this desire measurably continues to 
the present day. 

The location and form of the grave depended upon circum- 
stances. Frequently in Palestine the numerous natural grottos in 
the limestone rock afforded a place of sepulture, either by hewing 
out spaces in the face of the rock, or by making perpendicular ex- 
cavations. Three kinds of graves have been distin- Tnree kinds of 
guished by investigators: the body was either laid upon w*™ 8 - 
a bench or shelf hewn out of the rock, over which an arch was con- 
structed, or placed in a box-like cavity made in the wall, or laid 
away in an excavation in the floor of the grotto. 1 The marking of 
these places of sepulture by monuments of a costly and artistic nature 
was not common among the early Hebrews. A few ac- j eW f 8 h roonu- 
counts of the erection of a stone or pillar are met, and, mem*. 
in later times, of monuments possessing some artistic merit, also 
some attempts at ornamentation. This is especially noticeable in 
the Jewish catacombs upon the Appian Way in Rome. In these 
are galleries and chambers, and some attempts at artistic adorn- 
ment by painting, and the incorporation into the monuments of 
elements which are plainly heathen, thus showing that the Jews 
of the dispersion were more ready to admit into their art principles 
which were interdicted during their independent national life. 

Among the Greeks there was an equal care for the dead. In 
Athens, by statutory provision, one seeking to fill high public office 
must first show that he had been guilty of no neglect Greek MnU , 
with respect to the burial of his parents. The refusal ment - 
of enemies to permit the burial of those who had fallen in battle 
was terribly avenged. When the body could not be secured, it was 
regarded as a duty to erect some monument, and over any corpse 
found in the way at least a handful of earth must be strewn. 
The preparation of the body for burial was somewhat similar to 
that practiced by the Jews. To close the eyes, to wash and 
anoint the bodj', to array in white garments, and to bedeck it 
with flowers and wreaths were the usual practices h 
among the Greeks. The mode of sepulture differed at and burning 
different periods of their history. In the historic period prac 
burial was most usual, although burning was also practiced. In 
1 ». Tobler: Golgotha, s. 201. Wilson: Picturesque Palestine, pp. 95. 96, 
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Sparta alone cremation was common, and this only during the 
period of Roman rule. On sanitary grounds burning was instituted 
for a season, but when the extraordinary circumstances passed 
away the return to burying was quite general. Also burning 
was practiced in case of soldiers who had fallen in battle on distant 
fields, in order that their ashes might be more easily transported 
to their native country. 

A common burial-plat was used only by the poor; the rich or 
individual well-to-do citizens had separate tombs either along the 
tombs. most public streets, or in grounds ornamented with 

trees and works of art. The tomb was usually of the nature of a 
chamber of sufficient size to admit the friends, and the body 
was laid upon a shelf of masonry. The Greeks wrought out their 
sarcophagi with equal pains on every side, whereas the Romans 
only cared for the front and ends : this shows that the Greek sar- 
cophagus occupied a position in the centre of the burial-chamber, 
while the Roman was designed to be placed against the wall. The 
purpose of the Greeks seemed to be to disarm death of its terrors, 
cheerfulness ** ^ ar M possible, by placing in the tomb objects which 
attempted. were most familiar and dear to the deceased while 
living, or by decorating the burial chamber with various orna- 
ments, as vases, lamps, weapons, etc. The numerous elegant vases 
found in Greek graves now constitute a special department of art 
history. The decorations of the monuments themselves were chiefly 
in plastic; sometimes, especially in case of cenotaphs, painting was 
used. The subjects treated in these works are chiefly taken from 
the popular mythology. They sometimes represent the ruthless- 
ness of death in robbing us of our treasures, as when the Harpies 
are sculptured, but generally they are of a more cheerful charac- 
ter, and express the leading thought of the Greek mind that the 
design of a monument is to keep alive the memory of the dead, 
rather than to point to a hereafter, and to describe the state of the 
departed. 

The Romans regarded burial as a thing rightfully due to all. Even 
criminals who had been put to death were to be cared for by the suiv 
Roman cus- viving members of the family, and in case of those who 
tolM - had fallen in battle for their country the state took the 

place of the family, and provided for their decent sepulture. This 
concern is also manifested in the fact that the living were careful 
to purchase plats and erect appropriate tombs, and to make testa- 
mentary provision for keeping alive their memories by the yearly 
celebration of the burial feasts. Rich patrons prepared places of 
common sepulture for clients, freedmen, and slaves, and it was con- 
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sidered a severe punishment to deprive these persons of the privilege. 
The indigent classes and small traders also organized themselves into 
clubs, collegia, for social or other purposes, but they were chiefly 
concerned for the appropriate burial of the deceased members. 
The legal provisions for the protection of the graves l^ provl! ,_ 
only embodied the average Roman sentiment. Every io "*- 
spot where a body was buried was judged sacred. The boundaries 
of the cemeteries and of the individual tombs were carefully de- 
fined. The area was regarded as inalienable, passing to the heirs in 
perpetuity. The removal of the dead was forbidden, and only by 
express permission could this be effected. The violation and rob- 




Klg. 141.— A Roman columbarium. 

bing of graves and the mutilation of monuments were visited with 
most severe penalties, and many inscriptions indulge in fearful ex- 
ecrations of those who may profane the tombs. 1 

The method of disposing of the dead varied at different periods 

of Roman history. From numerous considerations it is _ 

• iii-i i i m ▼ Botn lnhuma- 

evident that burial was the early Roman custom. In the tion and burn- 
law of the Twelve Tables both inhumation and burning ^P 1 " 8011064 - 
are recognised. This double practice continued into the imperial 
period, but cremation had doubtless been promoted by the growing 
desire for display on the one hand, and by the certainty 
that thus a member of a collegium would have an urn in 
the columbarium. The Roman columbarium (Fig. 141), so named from 

1 For examples on Christian tombs, v. p. 256, n. 3. 
S3 
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its resemblance to a dove-cote, consisted of a building in whose in- 
terior walls were parallel rows of semi-circular niches, in which were 
placed the cinerary urns. The arrangement in successive rows and 
sections permitted the gathering of the ashes of the members of a 
family or of a club into close proximity, and the easy identification 
of their place of sepulture. Over the niches were the names of the 
deceased, either upon plates or sculptured in the wall, and words as 
" Eutuchii," " Pancratii," etc., indicated the sodality to which they 
belonged. Cremation never became a universal practice among the 
Romans. Under the Antonines, on the contrary, burial was very 
frequent, and in the third and fourth centuries it became quite 
common among the best families of Rome. 

The provision of the Twelve Tables, that nobody should be 
sepulture out- Durneo ^ or buried within the city walls, was reenacted 
side the city with even greater stringency in the imperial period. 
w ' This led to the custom of arranging the graves along 

the most frequented streets outside the city gates, thus keeping 
alive the thought of the dead by placing their tombs where they 
could be viewed by the passing multitudes. Thus opportunity was 
also given to gratify the growing desire for luxury. Since the Ro- 
mans avoided, so far as possible, a common cemetery, but aimed to 
be grouped into families or sodalities, the building of imposing 
tombs along the highways, and the careful decoration of the areas, 
were the natural results of the attempt of the great families and col- 
legia to rival each other in magnificent display. The tombs af- 
Monuments on forded the best examples of Roman art, hence the Via 
main streets. Appia and the Via Latina became the favorite drives 
of the Roman nobility. Nor was this practice confined to the 
capital. The excavations at Pompeii reveal a like arrangement in 
a comparatively small provincial town. These have brought to light 
the street leading from Pompeii to Herculaneum, It (v. Fig. 142) 
proves to be the Via Appia of Pompeii, since it is bordered with 
tombs in the best art of the period, not, indeed, equalling in magnif- 
icence the gorgeous mausoleums of Rome, yet clearly illustrating 
the Roman conception of the use of mortuary monuments. Such, 
briefly, were the burial customs of the peoples from whom early 
Christianity gained its converts. It is presumable that here, too, 
as in other questions which have come under examination, the new 
religion would not so much create absolutely new customs as adopt 
those at hand, and give to them a deeper significance in accordance 
with the clearer revelations of truth which were vouchsafed by 
Christ to his Church. 

The Christians shared the common desire to care for their dead. 
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Christian care While the early Christian literature furnishes no formal 
for the dead, treatise on the method of burial, the scattered notices 
are so numerous as to leave no doubt as to the Christian practice. 
In common with the non-Christian peoples, they regarded the neglect 
of the dead with special horror. This is clearly seen from the fact 
that the refusal of the civil authorities to deliver to their friends 
the bodies of those who had suffered martyrdom was felt to be a 
matter of peculiar hardship. 1 

There seems to have been in the minds of some of the Church an 
apprehension that the appropriate burial of the body was neces- 
sary in order to a share in the resurrection; this greatly added to 
the affliction felt when the ashes of friends were widely scat- 
tered. So greatly disturbed were many, that the Christian teachers 




Fig. 142.— A street of tombs leading from Herculaneum Gate, Pompeii. 

were constrained to correct this false notion by careful instruction 
respecting the doctrine of the resurrection. Nevertheless, the 
Church insisted upon decent burial whenever possible, and strongly 
condemned neglect of this sacred duty.* The importance attaching 
to Christian burial is also illustrated by the system of penitential 
discipline. Interment in Christian cemeteries was absolutely re- 
fused to unbelievers, and those under the ban of the Church looked 
with peculiar horror upon their exclusion from the common resting- 
place. 

1 v. Eusebina: Hist. Eccl., 1. v, c. 1, where the account of the persecution in Lyons 
and Vienne is given, and the casting of the ashe3 of the martyrs into the Rhone. 

* This is exemplified in the conduct of the Alexandrian Christians during the fear- 
ful pestilence in that city, to which reference has elsewhere been made. 
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The Christians buried their dead, never burned them. It is plain 
ma tion tnat tn * 8 P** ** 06 was influenced by their faith in the 
and not bum- resurrection, as well as by the fact that they shared the 
lng ' common belief of antiquity that man could have no 

separate spiritual existence independent of corporeal substance. In 
most respects the Christians accepted the common methods of pre- 
paring the dead for burial, but a notable difference is seen in the 
The family fact that while the Roman separated the classes, or at 
idea preserved. moS |; allowed only members of the same family or so- 
dality to be buried near each other, the Christian burial places 
recognised no such distinctions. All classes of the Christian society 
perpetuated after death that fellowship which they had realized 
while living. This is noticed more especially in the West, while 
in the East and in Egypt single graves were usual. 

The earlier view, that the Christians were compelled to find secret 

No secrecy nee- places for the interment of their dead, has been shown 

easar y- to be quite erroneous. At first they were looked 

upon by the government as only a particular school of the Jews ; 

hence they shared all the privileges and immunities which had 

from time to time been granted to the Jews. Their burial places 

were, therefore, adjudged equally sacred with others. At a 

later period, when the distinction between Jews and Christians 

was more clearly recognised, the latter were, at Rome especial ly ? 

looked upon as one of the manv collegia, banded ta 
Burial clubs. <■ „ • 1 1 • 1 * *• 1 1 *• 

gether for special objects, but most of all to care for 

the decent burial of their fellow-members. Such burial clubs were 

specially encouraged, and were granted areas in which their dead 

could be interred, and where proper celloe could be built for the 

celebration of the funeral feasts. 1 It is only in harmony with the 

Roman reverence for the dead that, while many of the collegia were 

suppressed from political considerations, the burial clubs were 

never disturbed. 

The origin of the catacombs, at Rome and elsewhere, was most 

~_, , » *_ simple and natural. Like other burial clubs the Christ- 

Grifffn of tbe . * _ ... _ , 

Roman cata- ians obtained an area which was devoted to sacred pur- 
combs. poses, and the excavations below that area were begun 

and increased as the Church multiplied. The entrance to the cata- 
combs was usually well known. No concealment was necessary, 
since the law judged all burial areas sacred. It has been satisfac- 
torily established that among the Roman Christians of the first and 
second centuries were persons of social position and wealth, who 

1 Under Alexander Severn*, about A.D. 230, the Christians of Rome were granted 
the privileges of a burial association, collegium funeraticium. 
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gave land for purposes of Christian burial. The cemetery thus 
founded would take the name of its chief patron. It is believed 
that the grounds on which most of the Roman catacombs were ex- 
cavated originally belonged to private persons, whose names would 
in themselves afford partial protection against abuse. 

The entrance to them was usually by an excavation in the side of 
a hill, or by a staircase; in that to Santa Domitilla (Fig. 143), these 
are combined. For burial purposes narrow passages Description ot 
from two and a half to four feet wide, and from seven to «*aoombs. 
ten feet high, were made in the soft tufa rock, in the faces of which 
rectangular cavities, each large enough to receive a body, were 
hewn. These ran lengthwise of the passages, and may be likened to 
so many shelves upon which bodies might rest. Several rows or tiers 
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Fi£. 1 «.— The entrance to Santa Domitilla at Rome. 

of graves, loculi, sometimes as many as seven, rose one above an- 
other (Fig. 144). As the demands for space increased, from 
the main corridors side aisles were constructed, thus making a com- 
plicated net-work of passages which none but the initiated were 
able to thread. In some of the catacombs these aggregate several 
miles in length. The accompanying plan (Fig. 145) of a portion of 
the Catacomb of St. Agnes, at Rome, will enable the reader to form 
some conception of the complexity of the system. Besides the 
multiplicity of aisles, the capacity of the catacombs was further 
enlarged by excavations at different levels, thus forming several 
stories {piani), in some cases as many as five, communicating with 
each other by staircases cut in the rock ; in each story Extent of cata- 
was a like complexity of passages. Thus the entire com**- 
area was honeycombed with graves to the depth of from twenty 
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to forty feet. The number of Christian catacombs already explored 
at Rome is fifty-four. It is impossible to state the aggregate length 




Fig. 144.— A gallery witb tombs, Inscriptions, and symbols. 

of the passages, or the number of the dead therein interred. It 
has, however, been estimated that there are between three and 
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Fig. 145.— Plan of a part of tbe Catacomb of Santa Agnese, Borne, 
four hundred miles of these narrow streets, which contained from 
five to six millions of graves. 
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The method of Christian burial differed from that of the heathen, 
in that the latter allowed the body to be in view, while x^ gn^ 
the former closed the grave, loculus, with a slab of marble clofled * 
carefully set in cement. This practice of the Christians came from 
the fact that the catacombs were often visited, and the effluvium 
from the dead bodies must be guarded against. At the 
intersections of the main passage-ways, rooms of consid- 
erable dimensions were formed, which often became the burial places 
of noted families, or of persons of peculiar sanctity. These were 
sometimes enlarged and decorated with paintings in fresco, or adorned 
with sculptured sarcophagi. Sometimes, also, a doorway led into 
an independent chamber or succession of chambers, cubiculum, cubi- 
cula, which seem, for the most part, to have been family vaults. 
The size and arrangement of these rooms would suggest a place 
for the gathering of a family to keep the funeral feasts, Not l ^ f 
rather than a common meeting for the celebration of public wor- 
the eucharist. There can be little doubt that during p " 
times of severe persecution, when Christians were forbidden to 




Fig. 140.— An arcosollum from the catacombs. 

visit the cemeteries, the entrances to the catacombs, which were 
before well known, were concealed, and the larger chambers were 
sometimes used for the celebration of the Lord's Supper. But the 
limited space in these rooms forbids the supposition that the cata- 
combs could have been used as places of assembly for ordinary 
worship by the large numbers of Christians in Rome. 

The tombs were of different sizes and forms, according to the abil- 
ity of the family or the prominence of the deceased. The ordinary 
form was the shelf, hewn into the face of the rock. At times tombs 
were built up with nasonry and covered with slabs of marble, as 
may now be seen in some modern churches. Again, an arched recess 
was excavated, and then a vault was hewn in the rock below to re- 
ceive one or more bodies, which were separated from 
each other by partitions of stone. This form of tomb um " 

was called arcosollum (v. Fig. 146). 
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To naturally light all these intricate windings was evidently im- 
possible. From some frescos which have been preserved it is seen 

„ „...,■ that the fos3ores> or those who excavated the cata- 
How lighted. J ' 

combs, worked by the light of torches or lamps. This 
must have been the usual method of pursuing their laborious task* 
But for the purposes of ventilation, as well as of lighting the larger 
rooms which were used for special services, shafts were extended 
through the soil to the surface. These were called luminaria (v. Fig. 
147). When the location of the catacombs must be concealed, these 
were small, but in times of peace to the Church they were much 
enlarged. 

The many miles of subterranean passages hewn out of the tufa 




Fig. 147.— The section of a chamber and a* lumlnartum in the Catacomb 88. MarceWno e 
Pietro, Rome. 

rock, the millions of bodies laid away with tenderest care in these 
natural sarcophagi, whose enclosing plates of marble were inscribed 
with words and symbols indicative of the former faith and present 
happiness of disciples who wait the voice of their Lord to awaken 
them to eternal life, must continue to be the never-ceasing wonder 
of the Christian scholar, and remain as the most impressive example 
of the religious care of the early Christians for their dead. If we 
Theology of cannot speak of " The Church of the Catacombs," we 
the catacombs. can 8 p ea k w ith entire truthfulness of a "Theology of 
the Catacombs," which may be formulated from the evidences 
herein contained. 

While the Roman catacombs are more extensive than any 
elsewhere found, those of Naples, Milan, Syracuse, Alexandria, 
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etc., likewise contain many objects which have proved of great 
value in the study of early Christian art, life, and doctrine. As 
before said, it was the most usual custom of the Eastern churches 
to use single and isolated tombs. The discoveries of de Tombs of cen- 
Vogue* have demonstrated a condition of great prosper- trai Syria. 
ity among the churches of Central Syria during the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries. Many of the single monuments are elegant 
and imposing, while the entrances to some of the cemeteries have 
features reminding us of the Roman catacombs. Fig. 148 is a 
view of the exterior of a tomb at El-Barah, Central Syria. 1 The 
exterior somewhat closely resembles that of the Catacomb of Santa 
Domitilla (Fig 143) ; but the interior consists of a single chamber, 
in which separate sarcophagi are placed in arcosolia hewn in the 




3*23« 

Fig. 148.— Exterior view of rock-hewn tombs at El-Barah, Central Syria. 

face of the rock. They generally lack the passages so usual in the 
Roman catacombs, and more resemble the cubicula. The number 
of these subterranean tombs in Syria is very great, and they further 
confirm our impression of the scrupulous care of the Christians for 
their dead. 

The teachings of the symbols and inscriptions has elsewhere 
been treated;* also the marked resemblance of many of 
the heathen and Christian burial customs has been 
noted. But as in the case of symbolism, sculpture, painting, and 
architecture, so here, where the Church used such elements as were 
not contaminated with idolatry, she gave to them a deeper sig- 
nificance through the revelation of life and immortality in the 

Gospel. 

1 v. de Yogfle: Syrie Central?, plnte 79, no. 2, and vol. i, p. 107. 
* v. Book I, clinpe. ii, iii, vi, and vii. 
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GLOSSARY. 



Abacus: The crowning plate of the cap- 
ital of a column. 

Abraxas Gems: Applied to a class of 
objects, bearing talismanic symbols, 
supposed to have been prepared by 
the Gnostics. 

Agape : The love-feast of the early Chris- 
tians. 

Aljb: Small rooms adjoining the atrium 
in a Roman house. 

Alto-relievo: Applied to sculptured 
figures which stand out prominently 
above the general plane of the block 
in which they are cut, and to which 
they are attached. Opposed to bass- 
reliefs, or basso-relievo. 

Am bo : A desk from which the readers 
(kciores) read the gospels and epis- 
tles. The gospel ambo stood on the 
south side, and the epistle ambo on 
the north side. 

Ampulla: Blood- phials found in the 
catacombs. 

Anaphora : The second or main part of 
a liturgical service. 

Axtiphonarium: A service book contain- 
ing the music, chants, sentences, etc. 

Antiphony: A responsive hymn or 
chant. 

Apse: The semi-circular recess in which 
a building terminates, usually cov- 
ered by a half dome. 

Architrave: The first member of an 
entablature, which rests immediately 
upon the supporting columns (v. En- 
tablature). 

ARC080LIUM : Applied to a grave in the 
fnce of the rock over which an arched 
recess is hewn. 

Area: The groundplat allowed by the 
Roman j* overnment to the collegia 
for the burial of their dead, and for 
the erection of suitable buildings for 
the celebration of the memorial 
feasts. 



Atrium : The chief room in the Roman 
houee. 

Baptistery: A room or building where 
the rite of baptism is administered. 
Sometimes it was a room in a church, 
sometimes a detached building. 

Basilica: A spacious hall for public 
business. Afterward applied to a 
Christian church of a certain type, 
of one, three, or five naves. 

Bema: In Byzantine architecture the 
name of the chancel. 

Biblia Pauperum : u Books for the Poor," 

generally applied to illustrated leaves 

♦ of the Bible, or to Bible scenes, by 

which religious instruction might be 

given to the illiterate. 

Bulla : A small tablet of metal or ivory 
attached to a chain and worn around 
the neck. Slaves wore leather 
bullae. 

Byzantine Architecture : The style 
of architecture developed in the 
Byzantine Empire from about A. D. 
328 to A. D. 1453. First period 
prior to A. D. 562 ; second period 
from A. D. 562 to the eleventh cen- 
tury; third period from the eleventh 
century to the conquest of Greece 
by the Turks. 

Cade.vce: The fall of the voice in read- 
ing, especially in reading poetry. 

Calippic Cycle: one of seventy-six 
years. 

Cantharus : A fountain in the vestibule 
of a Christian church. 

Cantillation : Singing as a recitation or 
chant. 

Capital: The head or crown of a column 
or pilaster. Each style of archi- 
tecture had its distinctive capital. 

Catacombs: Subterranean vaults or ex- 
cavations used for burial purposes. 
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Cathedra: The chair of a high official, 
as bishop or teacher. 

Cella : An enclosed space in a hypaethral 
temple, where stood tlte altar. Also 
applied to a recess in a church, and 
to a building in which burial feasts 
were held. 

Cknseb: A vessel, to which chains are 
usually attached, iu which incense is 
hurtied in public service. 

Ceramics f The science of pottery. 

Chalice: The eucharistic cup. 

Chartsm: An extraordinary gift con- 
ferred on the primitive Christians, as 
the gift of miracles, of tongues, etc 

Chromatic: In music a scale consisting 
of thirteen intervals, eight scale 
tones and five intermediate tones. 

Ciborium: A domed covering, supported 
by pillars, rising above the high altar. 

Collkgium: An association, a guild, a 
club, a fraternity. 

Colonnade: A series of columns at regu- 
lar intervals. 

Columbarium: A place of sepulture 
where the urns containing the ashes 
of the dead were placed in niches, 
resembling a dove-cote 

Compluvium: The opening in the roof of 
a Roman house. 

Confessio: A space beneath the high 
altar, where relics or a sarcophagus 
might be placed. 

Corona : Applied to the jeweled halo en- 
circling the head of a saint or of 
Christ. 

Crypt: A vault beneath a building, or a 
portion of a catacomb. 

Cubiculum : A sleeping or lodging-room 
iu a Roman house; also a burial 
chamber in the catacombs. 

Cupola: The convex roof of a building, 
either circular or polygonal. 

Cursive: When applied to inscriptions 
it means running writing, or whore 
the letters are joined together. 

Diatonic: In music, a scale consisting of 
eight sounds with seven intervals, of 
which five are whole tones and two 
are semitones. 

Dipinti: Inscriptions painted in colours, 
as red, or with coal, etc. 

Diptych : Any thing folded together 
twice. Applied to tablets of metal 
or ivory covered with wax, used by 
the aucients for writing with a 
stylus. 

Di8Ciplina Arcani: Privileges enjoyed 
only by those who had been initiated 
into the inner mysteries of a school 
or society. 



Dome: Literally, a cathedral; more prop- 
erly a cupola, specially used in Byz- 
antine architecture. 

Dominant: In music, the note on which 
the recitation was made in each psalm 
or canticle tuna 

Enharmonic: The musical scale which 
was used by the ancient Greeks. 

Entablature: The portion of a building 
which is immediately supported by 
columns; it consists of architrave, 
frieze* and cornice. 

Epigraphy : The science of inscriptions. 

Epithalamium : A wedding song or hymn. 

ExedrjK: v. Cella. Also applied in Byzan- 
tine architecture to the recesses on 
either side the high altar which were 
occupied by the deacons. 

Extra-mural: Situated outside the walls 
of a town. 

Facade : The front view or elevation of 
a building. 

Font: The vessel containing the conse- 
crated water to be used in baptism. 

Formative Arts : Those fine arts which 
appeal to the eye, as sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture, iu distinction 
from those arts which appeal to the 
car. 

Fossores: Literally, diggers. Applied to 
a class of meu who prepared the 
graves for the burial of Christians. 

Fresco: A painting executed iu mineral 
or earthy pigments upon fresh or 
wet plaster walls. 

Frieze: The middle member of the En- 
tablature: it lies between the archi- 
trave and the cornice. Its character 
depended upon the style of architec- 
ture. 

Glyptics: The science of engraving 011 
precious stones. 

Graffito: A rude inscription or figure 
scratched upon a soft rock or stuc- 
coed surface. 

GynkCjEum : The portion of a church edi- 
fice for the exclusive use of women. 

Hexameter: In poetry, having six feet 
to the Hue or verse. 

Hieroglyphics: The sacred writings of 
the Egyptiaus. Now applied to any 
writing whose key is obscure or un- 
known. 

Harmonics: The science of mus'cal 
sounds. 

Ichthus Monuments: Those which bear 
the name or figure of the fish. 
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Impmjvicm: A depression or cistern in 
die floor of a Koman house to re- 
ceive the rain (ailing through the 
compluviunt. 

In Situ: Monuments are said to be in 
xitu when they occupy Uieir original 
position, or have uot been disturbed. 

L aba rum: The standard of Constumine 
the Circa*, in which the j£ supplanted 
the Roman eagle. 

Lectorium: v. Ambo. 

Loculus: A srrave hewn in the face of 
the rock in the catacombs. 

Lunette: A semicircular sp*ce above a 
equ ire window, or an orifice for ad- 
misHon of light. 

Lyric: Applied to poetry which is ap- 
propriate for singing. 

Mariolatky: The cultus or worship of 
the Virgin Mary. 

Marmorarii: The Roman workers in 
mirble. 

Mausoleum: An imposing tomb. 

Mkimlliox: A circular tablet on which 
figures are sculptured, painted, or 
wrong] 1 1 iu mosaic. 

Metonic Cycle: A cycle of nineteen 
years. 

Mime: A play in which mimicry is the 
main action. 

Mixiatl'R-.: An illustrated or illumi- 
nated manuscript; probably so called 
from painting the rubrics and initial 
letter* with rod lead (minium). 

Missa Catkciiumexohum: The services 
at which the catechumens were al- 
lowed to be present in company with 
the fully initiated members. 

Miss a FimairM: The service which 
only the fully initiated could attend, 
especially the Kucharist. 

Monolith : A column consisting of a sin- 
gle >toue. 

Monogrvm: A combination of letters or 
forms symbolizing some name or fact. 

Monument: Any sensuous object de- 
signed to perpetuate the memory of 
a person or event. 

Mosaics: Ornament d work resulting 
from inlaying small pieces (/esw*-), 
usually cubes, of glass, stone, etc., 
much used by the anc : ents in pave- 
ments, and by the Christians in the 
apses and triumphal arches of 
churches. 

Mosque: The sacred building of the Mo- 
hammedans. 

MURAL: Pertaining to a wall; as mural 
painting, that upon the wall of a 
church, catacomb, etc. 



Xaos: Properly a temple. Applied to 
the sacred interior of a church. 

Nartiiex : The portico of the Byzantine 
cnurch. 

Nave : The part of a church building in 
which the general congregation as- 
sembled, usually lying west of tho 
choir. The interior area of a church 
may be divided into three or live 
naves by longitudinal rows of iol- 
uiiiiis. 

Niche: A recess in a wall to receive a 
Btatue, bust, or other ornamental 
object. 

Nimbus: Tho circle encircling the 
head of saints; called also a corona, 
when jeweled. 

Nisan: The tirst month of the Jewish 
year, beginning in March. 

Num^e: Marks accompanying tho ancient 
musical notation, whose meaning has 
not been saiifactorily determined. 

Numismatics: The science of coins and 
medals. 

Octave: In music, the interval. 

Oecus: A recess in the rear part of the 

peristyle of a Koman h->use. 
Orantes: The technical term used for 

figures found in catacombs, standing 

with extended arm-> iu the attitude 

of prayer. 
Oratory : A building for prayer. 

Paleography: The science of decipher- 
ing ancient inscriptions and writings. 
Paleontology: The science of organic 

remains. 
Pallium: The outside loose garment 

worn by the Roman*. 
Pantomime: A play in which the plot is 

revealed by action, an 1 not by words. 
Peristyle: Acou»t or sipum- enclosed 

by a colonnade: sometimes it applies 

to tho colonnado it* -If. 
Pilaster: A square half column, usually 

projecting from the face of the wall, 

for purposes of strength or ornament 
Pix, Pixis: An ivory box, generally 

placed upon the altar to contain the 

consecrated elements in the eucha- 

rist. 
Plagal: In ancient music, applied to the 

four modes added by Gregory the 

Great. 
Presbyteimum : The portion of the 

church reserved for the officiating 

clergy. 
Proanaphora: The first portion of a 

liturgical service. 
Psalter: As used in the early Church, 

the Book of Psalms. 
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Quarto-decimanians: Those in the early 
Church who celebrated the Christian 
passover uniformly on the 14th 
Nisan. 

Regula Fidei : A mle of faith. 

Rhythm : In poetry is the division of the 
lines or verses into parts by im- 
pulses and remissions of the voice. 
In music, a periodic recurrence of 
the accent. 

Rotunda : A round building usually cov- 
ered by a dome. 

Sanotuarium- The space within the apse 
where stood the altar and the sacred 
furniture was kept. The space set 
apart for the officiating clergy. 

Sarcophagus: A stone coffin, usually 
covered by a stone slab or lid, which 
was carefully cemented to it. 

Schola: A building in which the ancient 
clubs or guilds were accustomed to 
meet. 

Spandrel: The space between the arches 
and entablature in a basilica; or 
14 the space included between the 
upper arch of a window or door and 
the square outer molding which 
form a frame thereto." 

Sphraoistics: The science of seals. 

Swastika : A form of the cross often found 
in India (v. Fig. 15, lower form). 

Tablinum: A recess in the atrium of 

a Roman house. 
Tesserjj : Small cubes of glass or marble 

used in mosaic work. 
Tetrachord: In ancient music a series 

ot four sounds, the first and last of 

which constituted a fourth The ex 



tremea were fixed; the others might 

vary. 
Thrust: In architecture, the outward 

pressure exerted upon walls, etc., by 

a superincumbent mass. 
Tituli : Inscriptions, properly so called. 
Transept : The portiou of a church which 

intercepts the main nave at right 

angles, forming a cruciform structure. 

U was usually of nearly the same 

height as the main nave. 
Tribune: v. Apse. 
Triclinium: The dining or banqueting 

room in the ancient Roman house. 
Triumphal Arch: In a basilica, the arch 

spanning the opening leading from 

the main nave to the apse. When 

a transept was introduced there 

might be more than one triumphal 

arch. 
Tunic: The undergarment, reaching to 

the knees, worn by both sexes of the 

Romans. 

Uncial : A term descriptive of a kind of 
writing sharing the qualities of cap- 
itals and cursive writing. It in- 
clines to change the angular outline 
of the capital to the rounded outline 
of the cursive. 

Vaulting: The arched surface of a ceil- 
ing, receiving different names from 
the character of the curve. 

Verd-antique: A kind of green por- 
phyry ; sometimes applied to a mot- 
tled green marble. 

Vestibule: A hall or ante-room from 
which the main room of a building is 
entered. 

Vestibulum : v. Vestibule. 
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II. 

ITALIAN CHURCHES AND CATACOMBS WITH EQUIVALENT ENGLISH 

NAMES. 1 



Santa Agnese, Catacomb of. 

Catacomb of St. Agues. 
Santa Agnesejuori le mura, Church of. 

Church of St. Agnes outside the city walla. 
Sm Akssandro, Cemetery oC 

Cemetery of St Alexander. 
San Ambrogio, Church of. 

Church of St. Ambrose. 
San Andrea in Barbara, Church of. 

Church of St Andrews in Barbara. 
San ApoUinare in Classe, Church of. 

Church of St. Apollinarius at the port of Classe. 
San ApoUinare Nuovo, Church of. 

New Church of St. Apollinarius. 
San Bernardo a Termini, Church of. 

Church of St Bernard at the Limits. 
San Calisto, Catacomb of. 

Catacomb of St. Calixtus. 
San Ckmente, Church of. 

Church of St. Clement 
Santa Constanzia, Church of. 

Church of St. Constantia. 
SS. Cosmos e Damiano, Cemetery of. 

Cemetery of Sts. Cosmas and Damianus. 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, Church of. 

Church of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem. 
Santa Domitilla, Catacomb of. 

Catacomb of St Domitilla 
San Francesco^ Church of. 

Church of St Francis. 
San Gennaro dei Poverty Church of. 

Church of St Januarius for the Poor. 
San Giovanni Evangelista, Church of. 

Church of St John the Evangelist. 
San Giovanni in fontt, Church of. 

Church of St John (the Baptist) by the font. 
San Giovanni in Laterano, Church of. 

Church of St John in the Late ran. 

1 This list is Riven for the benefit of such readers as may not be familiar with Italian, or 
may not have enjoyed the opportunity of visiting these spots. 
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Santa Lucina, Catacomb of. 

Catacomb of St Lucina. 
San Lorenzo, Church of. 

Church of St. Lawrence. 
San Lorenzo juori It mura, Church of. 

Church of St. Lawrence outside the city walls 
San Marco, Church of. 

Church of St. Mark. 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin, Church of. 

Church of St Mary in Cosmedin. 
Santa Maria Maggiore, Church of. 

Church of St. Mary the Greater. 
Santa Maria della Rotonda, Church of. 

Church of St. Mary of the Rotunda, 
Santa Maria detla Sanita, Church of. 

Church of St. Mary, the healthgiving. 
Santa Maria in Trastavere, Church of. 

Church of St Mary in district of Trastavere. 
SS. Ndzario e Cetso, Church of. 

Church of Sts. Naznrius and Celsus. 
San Nicolo in Carcere, Church of. 

Church of St. Nicholas by the prison. 
San Paolo juori le mura, Church of. 

Church of St. Paul outside the city walls. 
SS. Pietro t MarceUino, Catacomb of. 

Catacomb of Sts. Peter and Marccllinus. 
San Pietj-o in Vincolo, Church of. 

Church of St. Peter of the Fetters. 
San Pietro in Vaticano, Church of. 

Church of St. Peter iu the Vctican. 
San Ponziano, Catacomb of. 

San Prateslato, Cemetery of. 

Santa PrisciUa, Catacomb of. 

Santa Pudenziana, Church of. 

San Sistn, Chapel of. 

San Stefano, Church of. 

Colli di Sto Sttfano, Basilica of. 

San Vital* Church of. 



Catacomb of St. Poutianus. 

Cemetery of Pratextatus. 

Catacomb of St Priscilla. 

Church of St Pudentia. 

Chapel of St Sixtus. 

Church of St Stephen. 

Basilica of St. Stephen on the hills (in Tivoli). 

Church of St Vital. 
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III. 

TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTIONS FOUND IN THE TEXT AND IN 

THE PLATF8.' 



Paom 
67. 



67. 

67. 



96. 



Victoria Constantini Aug. 
Victory of Constantino Augustus 
(or the Great). 

Hoc sigtio victor oris. 
In this sign thou shalt be conqueror. 

Felicw Tamporis Reparatio 
A restoration of the happy age. 

DN IHY XPS DEI FILIVS-Dowm- 

Nt» IHffTf XP/croc DEI PILIVS. 
Tlie Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God. 
143. IVN.it* BASSVS Vir Clarissimm 

QVI VIXIT ANNIS. XLII. MKN. II 

IN IPSA PRAEFECTVRA VKBI. 

NEOFITVS IIT AD DEVM. VIII 

KALendas SEPTemto-i EVSEBIO 

ET TPATIO COnmdibuc. 
Junius Bassus, of patrician rank, 
who lived forty-two years and two 
montlts. In the very year in which 
he became prefect of the city, a neo- 
phyte, he went to God on the 8th be- 
fore the kalends of September, Eu- 
sebiusaiid Hypatius being consuls. 

253. ! Hie jaceL * Hie requiescil. * Hie 
jacet in nomine Christi. 4 Hie requi- 
escit in pace. 

Here lies. Here reposes or rests. 
Here lies in the name of Christ. 
Here rests in peace. 

254. 'In pace. *'Ev elpipy. 'Vivas in 
Deo. 4 Vivas in sternum. 

In peace. In peace. Mayest thou 
live in God. Mayest thou live 
forever. 

255. ! Diis Manihus. * Diis Manibus sa- 
crum. * 6r oif Korajfioviotq. 

To the gods of the lower world. 

Sacred to the gods of the lower 

world. To the gods of the lower 

world. 
1 Bdpfft T&ra fupvp bvdeic addvarof. 
2 Domus arterna. *Perpetua sedes. 
4 ©/*©$■ aiovtoc. 

Rejoice, mother dear, no one is 

immortal. The eternal home. 

The everlasting habitation. 

The eternal home. 



256. 



Pmm 

256 n. 



1 Adjuro (vos) Yiri QancH omnes 
ChrUfiaui, et te, custe (costode) 
beati Juliani, Deo et tremeuda die 
judicii, ut huuc sepulcbrum nunqam 
ullo tempore violetur, sed conserve- 
tur usque ad tinem mundi, ut prosim 
sine impedimenta in vita redire, 
cum venerit que judicaturus est 
vivos et mortuos. . . . 

I adjure you all, O holy Christ- 
ians, and thee, O keeper of the 
happy Julian, by God, and by 
the fearlul day of judgment, that 
this tomb may never at any time 
be violated, but may be guarded 
even to the end of the world, 
thut I may without hinderance 
return to life, when he shall come 
and judge the living and the dead. 
9 Male pereat, insepultus jaceat, non 
resurgar cum Juda partem habeat, 
siquis sepulchram hunc violaveriu 
If any one shall violate this 
tomb, let him miserably perish, 
let him He unburied, let him not 
rise again, let him have his por- 
tion with the Jew ! 

• Perire. * Vita privatus. 
To perish. Deprived of life. 

257. ! Vale, have or ave, salve, £<upe. 
FarewclL 

• Spiritus tuu* in pace. 
Thy spirit in peace. 

• Pax tibi. 
Peace to then. 

4 In pace domini. 

In the peace of the Lord. 

• Pax tecum. 
Peace be with thee. 

• Vivas, vives, vivis. 
Mavest thou live. 

1 Vivas, vives, vivis in Christo, in 

Deo, in gloria Dei, in Domino Jesu, 

etc. 

Mayest thou live in Christ, in 

God, in tho glory of God, in the 

Lord Jesus Christ, etc. 

1 These translations are made for the benefit of those who are not familiar with the classical 
languages. Some of the texts are fragmentary, some quite indistinct, and others of doubtful 
meaning. Some are characterized by incorrect orthography, others by very wide departure from 
classical construction, and still others by a barbarous commingling of Greek and Latin charac- 
ters and words, v. p. 251. 
84 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN PLATE III. 



1. iSSwera m Deo vivas. 

Severe, mayest thou live in God ! 

4. Florentius in pace. 

Floren tius in peace. 

5. Movers C«v enotrjatv Ar^» kcu ry yvwtKi. 

Moses (?) while living erects this 
to Atus (?) and his spouse. 

6. Aurelius Castns m. VIII. Fecit filio 
suo Antonia Sperantia. 

Aurelius Castus (innocent ?) eight 
months old. Antonia Sperantia 
erects this to her son. 

7. Vipas (vivas ?) Pondz (?) (Pontius ?) 
in aeterno. 

Pontius, mayest thou live for- 
ever. (?) 
■ 8. Btfpariovc Nucaropaf Aa£apiy km lov- 
?Uy KM OvfffflfltfKOV (^ ?) fifoovc (ovq ?) 

bene raerenies. Obiunt . . . octa 

. . . uga, 
BeratiiiM (VeratiiiR?) Nicatoras to 
Lazarus (?) and Julia »md Onesima- 
cii8 (Onesimus ?) well - deserving 
friends. (?) They died on the eighth 
(day? month?) . . . ? 
A barbarous combination of Greek 
and Latin. 
19. Sabinus cot/jngi sua* Goelerine, bene- 

merenti qua? vixit annis LV Mensibus 

VI V&bus XV. In pace. 

Sabinus to his well-deserving 
spouse, Celerina, who lived 55 
years, 6 months, and 15 days. In 
peace. 
•10. Aprefuoioc B(V)*vrevnai awftt<f). Ev 

eiprjvy. 

Artemisios to his wife Vincentia. 
In peace. 

12. A fragment whose reading must bo 
conjectural. 

13. Sabinaque (te)vixie (t) Annis XXVI M 
ensibus V. 

Sabina who lived 26 years and 5 
months. 

17. Qui vixit ansis (nis) Villi . . . ti in 
pace. 

Who lived 9 years ... in peace. 

18. Varonius Pillumenus Varroniro Foti- 
niae flilise sua? fecit 

Varonius Filntnenus made this 
(tomb) to his daughter, Varonia 
Fotina. 

19. TllGTOC eK 1THTTUV, TtMlflQQ evOafieiceifu 
Zqoac ereaiv ft. fi.rj.a. k. f.. 

A believer of believers, Zosimus, 
here lies, having lived 2 years, I 
month, 25 days. 



No. 

22. Uarcus Aurelius Ammianus fecit 
sibi et conjuj(p)i sue Cornelias rufe- 
rati (?) bene combenientibus. 

Marcus Aurelius Ammianus made 

(this tomb) for himself and his wife 

Cornelia (ruferati?) having lived 

happily together. 

24. " Domna," with the anchor, implies 

the death of the departed in hope of 

the resurrection. 

26. Rufinas in Pace. 

To Rufina in peace. 

27. Agape qua? vixit annw-|~V-|-M>iwi- 
fow-HH-diebttf+XXII. Irene quae 
vixit annw+III + m + VII+diebttf+ 
V+ Julius urbanua pater + fecit. 

To Agape who lived 5 years, 2 
months, 22 days. To Irene who 
lived 3 years, 7 months, 5 days. 
Julius Urbanus, the father, made 
(this tomb.) 

29. -f Vtt(?) Lucius Bene UerenL 

(?) Lucius, well-deserving. 

30. Lucilla in pace. 

Lucilla in peace. 
37. Romano* Sabinus. 

41. A fragment of uncertain meaning. 

42. Petrus — Paulus. — Asellu(io) bene 
merenti qui vicxit annu(is) sex, 
mesis (mensibus) octo dies raiebus) 
XXIII. 

Peter . . . Paul ... To Asellua, 
the well-deserving, who lived 6 
rears, 8 months, 23 days. 

43. Victoria qua* vixit cum Virginium 
siium amto8(i8) XIII menses (Ibus) 
duo dies(ebns) XXII. deposita nonn. 
kalendns Augustas. In pacaefe). 

Victoria who lived with her hus- 
band Virgiuius 13 years, 2 months, 
22 days. Buried the ninth before 
the kalends of August. In peace. 
(Barbarous Latin.) 
45. In pace (above) VII. M. . X. D. V.D. 
on side. 
In peace. 7 months, 10 days. (?) 

47 . Deposi tits est Januarius III I Idus Sept 
qui vixit ann(is) II r m. XL. In pace. 

Januarius was buried on the 
fourth of the Ides of September, 
who lived 2 years, 1 1 months. In 
peace. 

48. A fragment — not capable of being 
translated. 

49. Severe virgini qua vixit ann. 

To ihe virgin Severe who lived (?) 
years. 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN PLATE IV. 



No. 
6. 



10. 



11. 
14. 



15. 
1G. 



17. 



18. 



Parentes filio Axungio bene merenti 

in pace qui vixit annis VI. m.X De 

Yosttua VII Kalendos Octobris. 
The parents to Axuncius well-de- 
serving, in pence, who lived 6 years 
1 months. Buried on the seventh 
before the kalends of October. 

? V Oalendas Julias. Leo (ni) bene 

merenti qui vixit annus (is) XXVI 

dies(ebus) XXX. 

The first part a fragment. The 
last runs. To Leo t well- deserving, 
whe lived 26 years 30 days. 

E/L/Uvof icat Qrepa Ewrv/fc^ yfoMcvraru 

refcvra eruv i. M. if$. 

Ellinus and Otera to the very 
precious Eusebius who died at 7 
years and 12 months. 

Depositus Eutropiea VII Khlendas 

Octobris. 
Eutropius buried the seventh be- 
fore the kalends of October. 

Aurelia Serice quae vixit annts XXXI 

mensis III D.iebus XVI. Fecit Au- 

relius Primus conjugi suae dulcissimo 

(ue) bene merenti in pace. 
Aurelia 3erica,who lived 31 years, 
3 months, 16 days. Aurelius Pri- 
mus erected (this) to his most pre- 
cious spouse, well deserving. In 
peace. 

Lucinia jElidora ad Deo data, in pace, 

III I Idsis Mar. Annorom. (*') Bene 

merenti in pace Fratri. (?) 

Lucina -rtSlidora given to God in 
peace the fourth of the Ides of 
March. ? 

Alexandra in pace. 
Alexandra in peace. 

Severe bene merenti fecerunt pn rentes 

in pace qua? vixit anno ? d\ebu* XX. 
To Severn well-deserving the pa- 
rents erect (tiii«) in peace who 
lived years ? 20 days. 

A Fragment. 

Januarise conjugi bene merenti quae 

vixit ? annis XX. 
To Janunria the well-deserving 
wife who lived ? . 20 years. 

F.lis-f-et+Nicioria pa rentes fiiliro hen 

merenti qua vixit aimw II mensibus 

iii. 

Elis and Victoria, the parents, 
to the daughter well-deserving who 
lived 2 years 3 mouths. 

EristitKH et Felicia pa rentes Felici 

filio dulcissimo bene merenti qui vixit 



No. 

annis XI III mensis VII dies XVIII. 
Te in pace. 
The parents, Eristitus and Feli- 
cia, to Felix the dearest and well- 
deserving son, who lived 14 years, 
7 months, 1 8 days. Thee in peace. 
26. Lucifer pater tiliie Urs» benemerent(t) 
qua vixit aunts III diebus XXI. 
Lucifer the father to the daugh- 
ter Ursa, well-deserving, who lived 
3 years. 21 days. 

31. Bibbeo v(b)ene merenti. 

To Bibbeus well-deserving. 

32. Flavin hie posita. 

Flavia here buried. 
37. Phocinn. 

50. Aelia B(V)ictorina posnit Aurelia? 
Probae. 
J&Ym Victorina placed (this) to 
Aurelia Proba. 
52. Africaue le in ? Maximums et tu ? 
qui. vit. annos III in VII et ? 

O Africanus thee in ? Maximinus 

and thou ? who lived 3 years 7 

months and ? 

67. ? ;e bene merenti filisn dulcissimo; 

qua? vixit ann. XXII mensis XI dies 

XVIIII. deposits die IIII Kalendxs 

Maias. in pace. Parentis fecerunt . 

? to the well-deserving and most 

precious daughter who lived 22 

years, 11 months, 19 days. Buried 

on the fourth before the kalends 

of May. In pence. The parents 

erected (this monument). 

58. Asurus-f-In p(ace) vixit an. VII. 

Asurus in pence lived 7 years. 

59. Vixit anis. 

He lived rears. ? 

60. A Fragment. 

61. A Fragment. 

62. Firmia Victors que vixit annis LXV. 

Firmia Victoria who lived 65 years. 

64. Aurelio Felio qui h(v) ixit cum con- 
jugio bone n"emorie h(p)ixit annos 
lv. Rapti>8 eterne doraus XII Kal. 
Januarius. (Barbarous Latin.) 

To Aurelius Folius who lived 
with his spouse well remembered 
55 years. Snatched to his eternal 
home the twelfth before the kalends 
of January. 

65. Eleutherio in pace depositus III Kal. 
Jan. 

To Kleutherius in peace. Buried 
the third before tlie kalends of Jan- 
uary. 
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No. 

1. Decessit. 

He has departed. 
2, 3. Deposiius. Buried. Sepultus. Bur- 
ied. 

4. KaTadcatg Qadiavix* 

Burial. Phadianes (?) 

5. Marco Aurelio. Augwforum, lib- 
era. Prosencti a cubiculo Aupusti. 
pToouraiori thesaurorum procwratort 
putrimonr procuratori vinorum ordi- 
nato a divo Commod * in castrensc pa- 
tron o piissimo libt-rti benemerenti sar- 
cophagum de 8iio adornuverum. 

To Marcus Aurelius Prosenes, a 
freedman of the Augustii, of the 
cubiculum (?) of the emperor, the 
keeper of the treasury, overpeer of 
the paternal estate, superintendent 
of the {rifts, keeper of the wines, 
appointrd by the divine Com mo- 
dus in charge of the camp ; to their 
patron most pious and well-deserv- 
ing, his freednien, of their own 
means, have adorned this sarco- 
phagus. 
• 6 a . Prosenes receptus ad Deum. V. Non ? ? 
Reqrediens in . . . urbe «b expedi- 
tion bus scripsit Amp*- lius Yibertu*. 
Pre8enes being received to God 
on the fifth of the Nones . . . Ampe- 
lius, his freedman, returning to the 
city (?) from his expeditions, wrote 
(this inscription). 
1. Aurelia dulcissima filia qiue de seculo 
reces8it vixitannis XV * Mcnxitms I II I 
Severo et Quintipo, Coss. 
Amelia a much beloved daughter 
who has departed this life lived 15 
years, 4 months, Severus and Quin- 
tinus being consuls. 
8. 'Upatdiroc (T<f>) deofr) 0«Ae<rrarof cC?- 
aev kr(tj) $ napa rftpepac) Ty evoorpev 
fjp{epa^) */j, refavrp 'irpoia K(aXev&un>) 
Mai(uv) iyXyiriif) koi Uovriav<f>vn (arotf) 



Na 

'Avpfafaoc) EavBiac narrjp renyyAwro- 

repv Qutoc koi Cgwtt- 
Heraclitus, the well-beloved of 
God, having lived almost 8 years 
and 13 days, being sick 12 days, 
died on the 11th before the Kal- 
ends of May, Ulpius and Pontianus 
being consuls. Aurelius, the father, 
held this child more dear than light 
and life. 
9. A chad ... am possutf . . . XIII Kal. 

Aug. EmUiano II et Aquilino Cons. 

Dormit. 
A broken inscription; the last 
reads: the thirteenth before the 
kalends of August, Kmilianus the 
second time and Aquilinns being 
consuls. He sleeps. 

1 0. larrtfjuoc- lipa(ire^ ra)ro(f) not K • . . . . 
6 dovtoc rov {8eo)v aJ-iuq . . . bv fter- 
avoqoa. kov ode ooi wreportjaa koi ev- 
Ka(pia)TT}Ou. r(f) bvofiart. aov irafpefioxe) 
rrp> ^vx(jjv) ( T )<t> &V. rpiavra rptufy) 

. . . t\ fl7]VW. 

Septimius Pretextatus (?) and 
... a servant of Gt d (having lived) 
worthily. I cannot repent n»yself 
to have thus served thee, and I 
render thanks to thy name. He 
gave his soul back to God at 33 
years and 6 months. (?) 

11. Evfie(cu)f>{e)iT(j' ovpavta Bvyarifp- 
'Tlpodpc- (?) 

May est thou have good passage 
to heaven daughter of Heroda. (?) 

12. Appevia' QqXtiuTac Aha* Vfftiva. 

Armenia- Felicitas* CBlia* Be- 
gins. 

13. Jnnuara cn(n)jngi bene merente(i) 
Gorjrono magistro* primo (?) 

Januara to her well-deserving 
husband Gorgon us, the master. 

14. Leontina (f)n Deo pax. 

Leontina in God peace. 



INSCRIPTIONS OP PLATE VI. 

BEING CHIEFLY OF DOCTRINAL IMPORT. 



1 . Vidua P (?) belicissima ! In Deo vives. 

widow most fortunate! Mayest 
thou live in God ! 

2. Ursina vibes Deo. 

Ursina, mayest thou live in God I 
'.). TBtVTvxtC Swept? avpftiu Kakuq $ fiu- 
fievrj knoupa Cy iv Oeu. 



Eutychts to Sotcrie my compan- 
ion well honoured (?). I have 
made (this). May she live in 
God. 
4. Fortunata vives in Deo. 

Fortunata, mayest thou live in 
Godl 
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5. M E M ? 
Utuliua (Vitulius ?) Calligouis semper 
in Deo vivas * dulcis anima. 

Vilulius Calligonis, mayest thou 
ever live in God, sweet spirit 

6. Faustina dulcis bibas in Deo. 

Sweet Faustina, mayest thou live 
in God I 

7. Vibas in deo. feci Qui ? 

Mayest thou live in God. I have 
made (this). ? . . . 

8. Bono atque (?) dulcissimo conjugi 
Gastorino qui vixit aunis LXI lneusi- 
bus * V * dies X. Benemerenti uxor 
fecit. Vive in Deo. 

To her dear and well beloved 
husband, Castorinus, who lived 61 
years, 5 months, 10 days. To him 
well-deserving the wife erects(this). 
Live thou in God 1 

9. Luuida in Deum. B( V)ixit annuo* XI. 

Lucida in God. She lived 1 1 years. 
10 D. P. 

Lucifere conjugi dulcissime omnen 
(m) dulcitudinem cum luctu maxime 
(o) marito reliquit . . . et meruit ti- 
tulum inscribi ut quisque de fratribus 
legeret roget deum ut sancto et iuno- 
centi spiritoad deum suscipiatur.Quae 
vixit aunos XXII mc/w.-s Villi dies 
VI. 

D. P. (?) 

To Lucifera the dearly-beloved wife 
who left to her husband in the 
deepest sorrow all pleasantness and 
who deserves that this epitaph 
should be inscribed that whoever 
of the brothers shall read may be- 
seech God that with a saintly and 
sinless spirit she may be received 
to God. Who lived 22 years, 9 
months, 6 days. 1 

1 1. Pactum (?) et ttdellism (?) aput (?) deum 
et pro spirit©. 

The translation is not easy on 
account of the tmgmentary charac- 
ter of the inscription. 

12. Bolosa deus tibi refugeret quae vixit 
annos XXXI recessit die XIII kal 
Octobrea. 

Bolosa (Volosa ?), may God re- 
fresh thee I Who livedst 31 years. 
She departed on the 13th before 
the kalends ot October. 

13. Amerimnus Rufinse conjugi enrissime 
bene merenti spiritum tuum Deus re- 
refrigeret. 

Amorimus to Rufina his precious 



No. 

wife, well-deserving. May God re- 
fresh thy spirit! 

14. Refrigera deus animam Horn. (?) 

Refresh, O God, ihe spirit of Horn (?) 

15. Lais cum pace . . . ispiritus in bonum 
quescat (Barbaric Latin ) 

Lai's with peace, that thy spirit 
may resi well 

16. A Fragment. 

17. Kegina viba* in domino Zobu. 

Uegina, mayest thou live in the 
Lord Joxus 1 

18. Bibas in CI iris to Coustantia in pace 
Quae vixit annos LV (?) fecit (?) bene, 

Mayest thou live in Christ I Cou- 
stantia who lived in peace 55 (?) 
years, (made this) ? 

19. Suscepta Colonics in jt quae requi- 
evit vixit ann XI dap in Nov. 

Colonics who rested in peace re- 
oei ved in Christ. She lived 40 years, 
having been Buried in November. 

20. In £ Aaelus D ? 

In Christ Aselus ? 

21. ... Erre recepit corpus Livi ... X 
decern et quaterque binos hie . . . 
esleroofl terre solutus anima ChrtBlo 
reddita e< 

This is too fragmentary to fur- 
nish a key to the sense. 

22. Mircie bouitatis adque iueraitabili* 
suuctiiatis totius castitatis rari exen 
(m)pli feuiino* castae bonae b(v)itte et 
pietate in omnibus gloriosae Bmuiae 
dignitati, quae vixit anno* XXXI II 
quce sine lesione auimi mei vixtt me 
cum annos XV Alios auiem procrenvit 
VII ex quibus si(e) cum Aabet domi- 
iium mm. 

To a female, of admirable good- 
ness, and of inimitable sanctity, 
of entire purity a rare example, 
chaste, of good and pious life, re- 
nowned in all things, to Bmttia 
Dignitas who lived 33 years, who 
without vexation of my spirit lived 
with me 15 years. She l»ore 7 
sons, 6 of whoji she has with the 
Lord. (?) 

23. B(V)ictorina in pace et in -j£ . 

Victorina in peace and in Christ. 
24 Anima dulcis incoinparabili tilio qui 
vixit annis* XVII nou X' meritus 
vitain reddt'dit in pace domini. 
A sweet spirit! To an incom- 
parable son who lived lens than 
1 7 years. Worthy he gave back his 
life in the peace of the Lord. (?) 



1 There bas been much difference of opinion relative to the reading and Interpretation of this 
Inscription. Some prefer to read In the vocative the opening name, and understand r$liquUUL 
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25. Mereuti * te cum pace? A frag- 
ment. 

26. A fragment. 

27. Eiprjvq rg foxy cov oZvxokei. 

Peace to thy spirit, Xucholis ! 

28. QOiOVfievT} ev uprjvy aov to icvev/m. 

Philomena, thy spirit ! in peace ! 

29. ^LprjvTj aov ttj i}n>xv Z«w/«7. 

Peace to thy spirit, Zosimus. 

30. Agape vibes in eternum. 

Agapa, mayest thou live forever! 

31. Marcus puer innoceus* esse jam in- 
ter innocent! (e) s coepisti 9am slau(b) 
ile(i)s tiv(b)i btec vita est quam te 
laetum excipe(i)t mater eclesiae de 
Zwc mundo revertentem comprema- 
tur pectorum genitus. otatruatur fle- 
tus oculorum. 

Marcus, thou innocent boy, thou 
hast already begun to be among 
the blameless. How permanent is 
that life which now is thine 1 How 
the mother, the Church, receives 
thee returning joyful from this life, 
that the sighings of the heart may 
be suppressed, that the weeping of 
the eyes may be stayed. 
D . Ma . . Sacrum XL. 

32. Leopardum in pacem cum spirita 
sancta . acceptum. euuite abeatis in- 
noci(e)ut*m posuer . . par . . . Q . . 
Ann. VII • men . . VII. 

Sacred to the gods of the lower 
realm. (XL?) Leopardus received 
in peace among the sacred spirits, 
hold ye him as innocent. (?) The 
parents placed (this inscription). 
Who lived 7 years, 7 months. 

33. Spirita sancta = sacred spirits. 

34. A fragment whose reading is conjec- 
tural. 

35. Maxiroianus Saturnina dormit in pace. 

Maxim ianus and Saturnina sleep 
in peace. 

36. Suscipe terra tuo corpus de corpore 
sumta retAer cot baleas bibiflcante 
A sic Gregorini urn truber in pace 
tutalur in pace pa . u . iter cum ejus 
Piperusa jugali ejus. 

Receive, O earth, a body taken 
from thy body. 

Thus of Gregory in peace together 
with his spouse Piperosa. (The 
whole reading is doubtful.) 

37. Vivere qui prestat morientia semina 
teme solvere qui potuit letalia vin- 
cula inoriu . . Depositus Liberianus 
III Id us Augustas questas iu pacem. 

He who can cause the dying 
germs of earth to live, who can 



No. 



38. 



39. 



break the fatal chains of death 

. . Liberianus buried the third ol 

the Ides of August. Mayest thou 

rest in peace ! 

Hie mihi semper dolor erit in aevo et 

tuum b(v)eiierabilem vulttuu liceat 

videre sopore conjunx Albana quae 

mihi semper casta pudica relictum 

me tuo gremio queror quod mihi 

sauctutn te dederat divinitus autor te- 

lictis tuis jaces in pace sopore merit* 

resurgis temporalis tibi data requeiio. 

Quae vixit annis XLV men . . V (?) 

dies XIII dormit in pace fecit Oyri- 

acus maritus. 

Here there will ever be to me 
grief during my life, and it may be 
permitted to see in dreams thy ven- 
erated countenauoe, my spouse, 
who wast ever to me chaste and 
modest. I sorrow that I am sep- 
arated from thy embrace, since the 
Divide author had given thee to 
me as something sacred. Having 
left thine own thou Heat in the 
peace of dreaming. O worthy one, 
thou shalt arise. The repose given 
thee is only temporary. Who lived 
45 years, live months, 13 day*. 
She sleeps in peace. The husband, 
Cyriacus, made (this monument). 
D M. S. 

Floreutius filio suo Apron in uo fecit 
titulum benemerenti qui vixit annum 
et menses novem dies quinque cum 
sol do a(?)matus fuissct a mnjore 
sua et vidit ounce morti constituin 
esse petivit de seclesia ut fldelis de 
seculo . . . recessisset 

Sacred to the Manes. 
Florentinus made this inscription to 
his well-deserving son, Aproniauus, 
who lived a year r 9 months, and 
5 days, and since he had been 
greatly beloved by his ancestor 
and saw that he was appointed unto 
death, he besought the Church that 
he, a faithful one, might retire 
from this life. (?) 
A very fragmentary inscription. 
&'mpb/cto benemerenti qui vixit 
annis' II* et post adceptionem 
suam dies* XXVI • dep . . V nonas 
Feb . . in pace . . acrius qui vixit 
ann . . XII Alio suo fecit in pace. 
To Simplicity (?) well-deserving 
who lived 51 years, and after his 
acceptance 26 days. Buried on 
the fifth of the nones of February 
in peace. (?) made this for his son 
who lived 12 years. In peace. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF POPE DAMA8U& 



No. 

1. Faraa refer t sanctos dudum retulisse 
parentes Agneni cum lugubres cautus 
tuba concrepuisset nutricis grcmium 
subito lignisse puellam sponte trueis 
calcasse minas rubiemque tyranni 
urere cum flam m is volui.ise no bile 
corpus . viribuj in(m) mensum parvis 
euperasse timorem nudaque profusura 
crinem per membra dedisse no Do- 
mini tern pi urn facies peritura videret * 
veneranda milii sanctum decus 
alma pudoris ut Damasi precibtu 
faveas precor incjyta martyr. 

Report says that when she had 
recently been snatched away from 
her parents, when the trumpet 
pealed forth \U terrible clangor, 
the virgin Agues suddenly left the 
breast of her nurse and willingly 
braved the threats and rage of the 
tyrant who wished to have her no- 
ble form burned in flames. Though 
of so little strength she checked 
her extreme fear, and covered her 
nude members with her abundant 
hair lest mortal eye might see the 
temple of the Lord. thou dear 
one, worthy to be venerated by me ! 
sacred dignity of modesty ! Be 
thou favourable, 1 beseech thee, 
illustrious martyr I to the prayers 
of Damasus ! 

2. semel atque iterura vero de no- 
mine Felix que intemerata fide con- 
tempto principo mundi confess us 
Christum coslestin regna petisti. 
vere pretiosa tides coguoscite fra- 
tres qua ad ccelum victor pariier pro- 
peravit Adauctus. Presbyter his ve« 
rus Damaso recto re jubente coniposuit 
tumulum sanctorum limina adomans. 

thou, once and again appropri- 
ately named Felix ! and with a faith 
inviolate, defying the prince of the 
world and confessing Christ, hast 
reached the heavenly realms. 
truly precious faith (recognise it, 
brothers) by which Adauctus, a 
victor, has mounted steadily to 
heaven. . . . berus, the presbyter, by 
the order of Damasus, the rector, 
has built this tomb, adoring the 
habitation of the saints. 
3, 4. Damasus Episcopus fecit. Heraclius 
vetuit lab(p)80S peccata. dolere. Eu- 
sebius miseros docuit *ua crimina 
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flere. Scinditur partes populus glis- 
8cente furore sedLitio caedej bellum 
discordia lites. extemplo pariter 
pulsi feritate tyranni* iutegra cum 
rec or nervaret foedera pacis * pertulit 
cxilium cfomino sub judice hetus 
litore Trinacrio mundum vitnmqtie 
reliquit Eusebio Epi«copo et martyri. 
Damasus the bishop made (this). 
Heraclius forbade the lapsed to 
grieve for their sins. Eusebius 
taught these wretched ones to wash 
away their crimes by weeping. 
The populace was divided into par- 
ties ; with swelling fury there are 
seditious, murders, war, discords, 
quarrels. For an example (or, ac- 
cording to a suggested reading, 
"straightway") by the cruelty of 
the tyrant both are driven into ex- 
ile, although the rector was pre- 
serving intact the pledges of peace. 
He bore the exile joyfully under 
the Lord, his judge. On the Sicil- 
ian coast he gave up the world and 
life. To Eusebius, bishop and mar- 
tyr. — On the sides, running verti- 
cally, is the following inscription : 
Damasi Rtu puppse cultor atque nma- 
tor Furius Dyonisius Filocalus scrib- 
sit. 
The fosterer and friend of Pope 
Danmsus, Furius Dyonisius, Filo- 
calus wrote (this). 

5. A fragment. 

6. Cum periturai Geta> posuissent castra 
sub urbe moverunt sanctus bella ue- 
fanda prius istaque sacrilego verte- 
runt corde scpulchra martyribusquan- 
dam rite sacrata piis * quos moustrante 
deo Damanis sibi papa probatos 
affixo inouuit carmine jure coll. Scd 
periit titulns confracto marmore sanc- 
tus * nee tamen his iterum posse pe- 
ri re fuif diruta Yigilius nam mox 
hs3C papa gemiscens hostibus expul- 
sis omne notavit opus. 

When the Geue had pitched their 
destructive camp under (the walls 
of) the city, they waged a nefari- 
ous warfare against the saints, and 
also directed it against the sepul- 
chres once duly dedicated to the 
pious martyrs. Under the guid- 
ance of God, pope Damasus, of him- 
self, gave notice in a poem in- 
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scribed on thorn, that they could be 
lawfully worshipped. But the mar- 
ble having: been shattered, this sa- 
cred inscription has perished. Nev- 
ertheless it was not possible to 
utterly destroy these, siuce imme- 
diately after the enemy had been 
driven out, the pope, Vigil, greatly 
sorrowing over these ruins, re- 
stored every work. 

7. A fragment. 

8. Hie coujesta jacet quseris si turba 
piorum ' corpora structorum retinent 
veneranda sepulchra. sublimes ani- 
mas rapuit sibi regia cseli ' hie conn- 
tea Xysti portatit qui ex hoste tro- 
paea* hie numerus procerum servat 
qui altaria Xri - hie posita longa vixit 
qui in pace sacerdos * hie confessores 
sancti quos Grecia misit* hie juve- 
nes pueriqitt senes castique nepote s ' 
queis nmgis virgineum placuit reti- 
uere pudorem* hie fateor Damusus 



Na 



volvi inea condcre membra * Bed cine- 
res timui sanctos vexare piorum. 
Here heaped together rest a 
throng of pious ones, if thou art 
seek ing for them. These vener* ted 
sepulchres hold the bodies of the 
saints. The regal heavenly palace 
has taken to itself their lofty souls. 
Here are the companions of Sixtus 
who bore the trophies from the 
enemy : here a number who min- 
istered at Christ's altars: here is 
buried a priest who lived in long- 
continued peace (?) : here the holy 
confessors whom Greece sent : here 
the youth and boys, the aged, the 
immaculate descendants who were 
pleased to maintain their virgin 
modesty. Here, I confess, O Da- 
masua, have 1 wished that my mem- 
bers might repose. But 1 fear to 
disturb the sacred ashes, of the 
saints. 



TRANSLATION OF EPITAPHS OF PLATE VIIL 

SECOND HALF OP THK FOURTH CENTURY. 



1. Parentes * Dionysio filio * dulcissimo ■ 
vixt*an.V,ro. VII, d. IX- D. P. XVI- 
kal. Sept. Gonstautio X. Cos. in p. 
A * Q. 

The parents to their most precious 
son, Dionysius. He lived 5 years, 
7 months, 9 days. Buried on the 
sixteenth before the Kalends of 
September, Constant! hh being for 
the tenth time consul. In peace 
in Christ Jesus. 

2. A fragment. It has much interest 
from the variety of symbols which it 
contains. Its translation has been 
conjectured by de Rossi. 

3. Theodora requtovit in pace die pridie 
Noii Septembris D.'N. Juliano Aug. 
I1II el Salustio Cons. 

Theodora rested in peace on the 
day before the Nones of Sep- 
tember, our master Julianus Augus- 
tus, for the fourth time, and Salus- 
iiii8 being consuls. 

4. Lupicino et Jovino C. . . Victories 
Q . An . XXV . . . marito fecit An. . . 
XIII et pudiciiia omuibus . . 

The reading is conjectural as fol- 
lows: Lupinus and Jovinus being 
consuls, Victoria was buried, who 
lived 25 years, and lived 13 years 
with her husband, and was known 
to all by her chasteness. 



5. Mine sapientiae Augendo qui vixit 
Ann . phis miu LXXII cum uxore 
fecit tnn . XXX * deposit us XVI kal . 
Octob . DN Gratiano Aug. II . et 
Probo Con. . . . 

To Au^endus of wonderful wis- 
dom, who lived 72 years more or 
less; with his wile he lived 30 
years. Buried the sixteeuth be- 
fore the Kaleuds of October our 
lord Gratianus Augustus, for the 
second time, and Probus being 
consuls. 

6. Hie queieecit ancilla dei quae de 
sua omnia possedit domum istam 
que(a)m amicae deflent solaciumqu* 
requiruut. Pro hu(a)nc unnn(a)m 
ora su(o) bolem que(a)m superis 
titem reftquisti . aetenia requiem 
Felicita ? ? ? XVI ke (a) lendas 
Oc»ohris . Cucurbitinu* et Abumdan- 
tine hie simul quiesciwit d * u 
Gratiano V et TAodosio Aug. 

Here rests a servant of God 
who with respect to all her posses* 
sious has guarded this home, 
whom her friends lament and they 
seek for consolation. — The balance 
is obscure except the usual con- 
clusion. 

7. Theodora quae vixit annos XXI m 
VII d XXIII in pace est biso- 
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mu(o) amplificam soquitur vitam 
cum casta Afrodite fecit ad astra 
viara Chris ti modo gaudet in aula 
restitit ltaec muudo semper Caelestia 
quaereus optima servatrix leg-is 
fldeique mngistra dedit egregiam 
Sanctis per saecula meutein inde ex- 
imios paradisi regnat odores tempore 
continuo veroaut ubi gramiua rivis 
expectatque deum superas quo 
surgat ad auras hoc posuit corpus 
turaulo mortalia linqueus, fundavitque 
locum conjux Evagrtu£ . . tans dep 
. . die . Antonio et Siagrio cons . . 
Theodora who lived 21 years, 7 
month 8, 23 days, in peace is in 
this bisomus, while chaste Aphro- 
dite lived a still longer life. 
She has made her way to the 
heavens, and now rejoices in the 
court of Christ. She withstood the 
world, always seeking Jieavoiily 
things; the most excellent guar- 
dian of the law and of the faith, 
she has given back to the saints 
her noble spirit, forever. There 
amidst the delightful odors of 
panidise she reigns where the 
grass blooms perpetually by the wa- 
ter-brooks, she waits on God by 
whom she rises to those supernal 
regions. Her husband, Evagrius, 
pressing forward to join her, has 
placed this body in the tomb, 
leaviug behind the mortal part, 
and has founded this place. Buried 
on the day . . . Anton i us and 
Siagrius being consuls. 
8. Quid loquor aut sileam prohibet dolor 
ipse fateri: hie tumulus lucrimas 
retinet ; cognosce parentum Projectae 
fuerat primo quae juncta marito, pui- 
c/ira decore suo solo couteuta pudore. 
lieu dilecta satis miserae geue(i)tricis 
umorel Accipe, quid multis? tha- 
larni post foedora prima, erepta ex 
oculis Flori geuitoris abiit, aetheriam 
cupiens caeli conscendere lucem * baec 
Dainasus proestat cunctis solaria 
fletus . Vixit ann XVI m IX die* 
XXV • Dep. Ill kal. Jan. PI. Mero- 
bande, et Fl. Saturnin. conss * 
Respecting what may I speak, or 
keep silence ? Grief itself prohib- 
its me from speaking; this tomb 
retains my tears. Know the par- 
ents of Projecta (?) who had scarce- 
ly had union with her husband, 
fair in her comeliness, content 
with modesty alone. Alas! be- 
loved enough in the affection of 



No. 

an afflicted mother I Are you sat- 
isfied that I say more ? (?) After 
the first union of the nuptial bed, 
snatched from the eyes of her 
father, Florus, she departed, longing 
to mount to the ethereal brightness 
of heaven. Damasus offers to all 
the solaces of weeping. She 
lived 16 years, 9 months, 25 days. 
Buried the third before the kalends 
of January, Flavius Merobandus 
and Saturninus being consuls. 
9. Hie requieBcit quod vuU dens houeste 
records tiones (is) vir qui vixit annos 
LVII depositus in pace die V Idus 
Octobres cons . . s D • N • Arcadio 
Aug. qnater et Houorio Aug. . . ter 
Consulibus. 
Here rest (as God wills (?)) a man 
of worthy memory who lived 67 
years, buried on the fifth of the 
Ides of October, our lords Arca- 
dius Augustus for the fourth time, 
and Honorius Augustus for die 
third time, being coi suls. 

10. Hie cesguid (?) Bonifatia mulier quae 
bixset annus XLVF d X* Deposits 
in pace Cesario et Attico. 

A piece of barbarous Latin. 
Probably meaning: Here reposes 
the wife Bonifatia, who lived 46 
years, 11 days. Buried in peace. 
Caesurius and Atticus being con- 
suls. 

This is a genuine palimpsest 
On the opposite side is found the 
inscription ** Leo et Stat ; a vivi ie- 
eeruiit." Beneath a Greek inscrip- 
tion is found: 'Evrv;ftaiy dovky 
Qeov 'Io(v)a«zv7 owifiuf)). 

11. Maxima in pace quae vixit annus 
plus muuus XXXV cons dominis nos- 
tris Ouorio iv c . . . s . . . et Eutuc/ti- 
ano Cons. Pridias Nonas Septembres. 

Maxima in peace. Who lived 35 
years more or less, our lords, Ho- 
norius for the fourth time, and 
Eutuchiauus being consuls. On 
the day before the Nones of Sep- 
tember. 

Paob. 

893. n. v. Plate III, No. 19. 

477. Mqrpt KartavtXhg epytmoUf). 

To the Mother Katianilla the 
toiling one. 

478. Amatrix pauperorum et operaria. 

The lover of the poor, and her- 
self a laborer. 
473. Leontue cum laboronse sure. 

To Leontia together with her 
laborers (?) 



J 
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1876-85. 

Bannkrman : The Scripture Doctrine of the Church. Edinburgh, 1887. 

The Church of Christ. A Treatise on the Nature, Power, Ordinances, Dis- 
cipline, and Government of the Christian Church. Edinburgh, 1868. 2 vols. 

Back : Ursprung des Episcopate. Tubingen, 1888. 

1 The literature is of immense volume and of growing importance. The recent works 
are characterized by great thoroughness of scholarship, and are generally written in 
a scientific rather than polemic spirit. Besides the patristic writings of the 
first six centuries, the standard Church histories, and the histories of Christian 
doctrines, the following may be found among the most thorough and suggestive. 
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Abortion, frequency of among pagans, 
463 ; not condemned by R-mmna, 464 ; 
how viewed by the Church, 465. 

Abraxas gems, as evidence, 21; nature 
of, 31; 

Absolution, stages of, 383. 

Acolyths, duties o£ 374. 

Actors, v. Drama. 

Agnellus, biographies by, 206 f. 

Albert), on Christian basilica, 157. 

Alexandria, important eiicharistic fresco 
at, 82 ; schools of, 505 f; theologians 
of, 506 f. 

Ahar, names and forms of, 426; position 
of, 426 ; accompaniments of, 427 f. 

Am bo, situation of* 184; uses of, 184. 

Ambrose, on the phoenix, 71; contribu- 
tions to hymnology, 291; musical 
reforms of, 304; musical modes of, 
309; on trine baptism, 414 f; quoted, 
420. 

Amor and Psyche, significance of, in Chris- 
tian art, 68 f. 

Ampulla), controversy respecting, 156; 
opinions on the contents of. 156. 

Amu»emenrs, interdicted, 486. 

Auatolius, hymus of, 282. 

Anaphora, 440. 

Angels, guardian in art, G9i 

Auiiphonarium, Gregorian, SI 4. * 

Apostles, in Jewish Church, 326; signifi- 
cance of the Twelve, 327 ; first test 
of, 328 ; harmony of teaching of, 354. 

Apostolate, 323 f. 

Apostolic Constitutions, on baptism, 414 f ; 
on episcopacy, 361 f; on Church 
government, 362. 

Apostolic succession, according to the 
Clementines, 346; according to Ire- 
mens, 355. 

Apse, termination of law basilica, 177; 
significance of, in Christian basilica, 
181 ; Christian, and pagan governed 
by different principles, 181 f; origin 
of, 182; furniture of, 184. 

Archaeologists, scl tools ot, 74 f. 



Archaeology, definition of, (3; division* 
ot 13 f; history of, 15; relations ol 
Christian to classi?al, 16; limits of, 
17; utility of, 19 ff. 

Archdeacon, appointment and functions 
of, 368; importance of, 368. 

Area, definition of, 170; aacreduess of, 
170, 513; carefully bounded, 171 

Architecture, v. Basilica; trauformalions 
gradual, 197; germs of Gothic, ,189; 
dome style of, 217 ; Bysantine, 5(32 f. 

Arians, churches of, 208; hymns of, iu 
fourth century, 292; practise trine 
baptism, 414. 

Ark, symbol of, 261. 

Art, influences affecting, 51; helpful to 
faith, 51 ; presence of formative art 
ta public services opposed by early 
Christian fathers, 52 ; how far' and 
why opposed, 53, 131; relations of 
religion to, 55; subjects of uniform, 
112; ecclesiastical control of, 108; 
last judgment in, 149; activity in 
West, 203. 

Asceticism, p^rUina to all religions, 46?; 
heathen examples of, 467; encour- 
agements to, 468. 

Ass, a caricature of Christ, 95 f. 

Atria, five classes of. 167 f. 

Aitgnsti, 274 u, 276, 280, 284 n. 

Augustine, iirmns of, 296; on public wor- 
ship, 437. 

A. Q. monuments, chronology and signifi- 
cance of, 88; connected with other 
symbols, 89. 

Bahr, 283 u, 284, 985, 286, 288 n, 293, 

295. 
Balancing, principlo of, in early frescos, 

98 f; in sarcophagi, 136, 140. 
Baptism, formula of, 389; Christ's peculiar, 

389 ; meaning of, 390 ; nature of, 390 ; 

regenerative power of, 390 : subjects 

of, 391 ; infant, 391 ff: adult more 

common. 393 ; conditions of, 393 f ; 

ministraa-ts of, 394 f ; mode of, 395 ff; 
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when administered, 396; testimony of 
"Teaching" respecting, 397 f; pic- 
torial representations of, 398 ff; by 
aspersion, 403 ff; mosaics contain- 
ing, 404 f; uniformity of art testi- 
mony concerning, 406 f ; liberty re- 
specting, 407 ; clinic, why not encour- 
aged, 407 f ; reasons of delay of, 409 ; 
time of, 409; place of, 409 ff; pre- 
liminaries to, 412 f; sponsors in, 413; 
ceremonies of, 413 ff; trine, 413; 
reasons of trine, 414; why trine was 
discontinued, 414 ; uuction following, 
414; sign of the cross after, 415. 

Baptisteries, arrangement of, 410 ; size of, 
410. 

Bardesanes, hymns of, 278. 

Baronius, 15. 

Basil, on trine baptism, 413 ; on canonical 
singers, 304 ; on education, 507 f. 

Basilica, origin of Christian, 157 ; theories 
discussed, 157 ff; Zesterroann's four 
classes, 159 ; Alberti's theory of, 157 ; 
Weingartner's theory. 159, f.; Mess- 
mer's theory, 161; Dehio's theory, 
162; Lange's theory, 162; eclectic 
view, 162 ff; description of law ba- 
silicas, 175; derivation of, 175; uses 
of. 178; Christian basilica a growth, 
178; earliest notices of. 180; resem- 
blances to pagan basilica, 181, 186; 
differences from, 183, 186; parts of, 
184; transformation of. 186; balanc- 
ing of parts of, 186, 187 ; later devel- 
opment of, 187; influence on other 
forms of architecture, 188; how far 
original, 191; few remains of, 191; 
post- Constantino examples of, 195 ff; 
in Syria exceptional, 213; ceilings of, 
213. 

Becker, opinion of respecting lieathen car- 
icatures, 94; on Diis Manibus, 255. 

Bernhardy, 286, 295. 

Boveridge, 278 n. 

Bishop, Ignatius on, 344 f; identical with 
presbyters, 338 ff; congregational, 
345 ; the unifying power of, 348 : the 
arbiter of doctrine, 347 ; mode of elec- 
tion of, 351 ; relation of to each other, 
352 ; of Rome, 352 : increased power 
of, 352 ; catalogues of, 355 ; deposi- 
taries of apostolic teaching, 356 ; be- 
come general officers, 358. 

Bohmer, 274 n. 

Boethius, 310. 

Bingham, on canonical singers, 303; on 
the notiHa, 371 n; on absolution. 383. 

Bucher, quoted, 136 u. 

Bullae, 476 f. 

Bunsen, quoted, 28 n. 

Burial, Jewish eiMoinsof, 510 f; l»ck of, 
a punishment, 510; duty of, among 



the Greeks, 51 1 f; preparation of body 
for. 5 1 1 f ; Roman custom of, 51 2; legal 
provisions among the Romans, 513; 
revival of, at Rome, 514; Christian 
customs of, 514 f; shared in the com- 
mon feeling, 515; doctrine of resur- 
rection affecting, 515; the family idea 
preserved iu, 516; Christian, protect- 
ed bylaw, 516; no secrecy necessary 
in, 516; clubs for, 516 ; in catacombs, 
617. 

Burial brotherhoods, influence of, on bur- 
ial, 31, 516. 

Burgess, quoted, 272 n, 278 n, 279. 

Burnell, en lateness of South Indian in- 
scriptions, 85 n ; on lack of original- 
ity in the Indian Trinity, 85 n. 

Burning of the dead, seldom practiced by 
the Jews, 510; custom among the 
Greeks varying. 511 f; also among 
the Romans, 512 f ; not practised by 
Christians, 516. 

Business, v. Trades. 

Butler, on baptism in Coptic Church, 
393 n. 

Byzantine Architecture, principle of. 23:!; 
periods of, 232 ; perlection of, in Su 
Sophia, 232 f. 

Byzantine art, early origin of, 34 n. 

Byzantine churches, in Constantinople, 40. 

Byzantine Empire, degeneracy ot 203 ; ab- 
solutism of, 231 ; good offices of, 231. 

Cselius Seduliua, 296. 

Calistus, his care for the cemeteries, 32. 

Canon Paschalis, sculptured, 135. 

Capella, 310. 

Capitoline Fragments, 166. 

Caricatures of Christ, 94 f. ; Tertullian'a 
testimony to, 94. 

Carriere, on symbolism, quoted, 78 n. 

Catacombs, less used in 4th century, 35 ; 
of Syracuse, 35 ; of Malta, 36 ; de- 
scription of, 56, 516 ff; origin of 
Roman, 516; entrance to, noi con- 
cealed, 616; construction of. 617 ff; 
number of, 518; numbers buried in, 
518; not used for public worship, 
519; lighting of, 520. 

Carvings, in ivory, 150; of book-covers, 
153; on pixes, 154. 

Cassiodorus, 310. 

Catholic Church, when tl e term first used, 
357 f; meaning of. 358. 

Celibacy, early inculcated, 467 f; evils 
of among the Romans, 463; difficul- 
ties of enforcing, 468. 

Cells, uses of, 169; influence on Christian 
architecture, 170; examples of, 172; 
growth into churches, 206. 

Cemeteries, separate, desired by Jew*, 
610 f; removed from cities, 511; 
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Christian, peculiar, 519; Jewish, at 
Rome, 511. 

Central style, v. Domed style. 

Chalice, richness of, 428; protests against 
richness of, 429. 

Chamber of the Sacraments, important 
fresco of, 81. 

Chant, origiunl style of music in early 
Church, 301. 

Charisms, 324, 341 ; result or office, 351. 

Charities, under Roman government, 488 ; 
numbers relieved, 488; Stoics fa- 
vourable to, 488 ; defects of pagan, 
489, 490 f; of guilds and dubs, 
489; selfishness in, 489; influence of 
collegia upon Christian, 490; idea of 
early Christian, 492; true inspiration 
of, in early Church, 491 ; in the early 
oblations, 491 f ; influence of finan- 
cial condition of the imperial period 
on, 492 f; influences adverse to, 
493: scope of, 493 f; organized, 
494 f; influence on pauperism, 495 
f: opportunities for, 496 f; princi- 
ples adverse to, 497 f ; relation of 
M on um i 8m to, 498 ; doctrine of good 
works connected with, 498 ; influ- 
ence of union of Church and State 
ou, 498 f; decay of, 499; influence 
of hospitals on, 499. 

Charles. Mrs., 295 n, 296 n. 

Charnay, on cross iu Central America, 83 n. 

Children, absolute property of, amoifg 
Romans, 463; care for by Christians, 
465 ; exposure of, 465. 

Chorepisoopi, when instituted, 371 ; func- 
tions of, 371. 

Christ, no portrait of, 76, 131 ; traditions 
concerning art representations of, 76 
n ; two general types of, in early art, 
100: the earlier from Greek, the 
later from Hebrew influence, 100 ff; 
tendency to decoration in later frescos 
of, 103; reasons of change in typo of, 
104; crucifixion of, in art, 114; statues 
of, symbolic, 132; type of, in sculpture, 
136; nativity seldom found in early 
art, 146; cross-bearing of, 148; 
crowning with thorns, 148; cruci- 
fixion of, in art, 152; divinity of, 
267 ; date of birth unknown, 456 f. 

Christians, number of, 26, 51 ; high position 
of some, 26, 161, 165, '262, rfl6 f; 
judged a sect of the Jews, 163 ; their 
places of worship, 163; burial of. 
516 tt 

Christianity, rapid spread of. 25 ; a mes- 
sage to the poor, 25 ; cause of prop- 
agation of, 27; not hostile to art, 
42; contaminated by lien then influ- 
ences, 65; compared to Judaism re- 
specting the priesthood, 79 n. 



Christian art, causes of encouragement of t . 
52 ; early forms of, 54; origiualily of. 
64; symbolism iu, 55; appropriated 
what was at hand but modified it, 
55 f, 521; decorative in character, 
57; naturalness of early, 58; pagan 
elements in, 69; mythologic element* 
in. 60 ff; contaminated by heathen 
influences, 65. 

Christmas, origin of, 457; conclusions 
concerning, 457. 

Choirs, female, organized by Kphratm of 
Edessa, 278; by Basil and Chrysoa- 
tom. 304. 

Christian fathers, their art teachings 
compared with those of the reform- 
ers, 54 n. 

Churches, many destroyed, 35; traces of. 
in Kgypt, 36 ; appropriation of pagan 
element* iu, 62, 197; in private 
houses, 161; temples changed to, 
198; ruined near Carthage, 211; in 
Egypt, 21 If. 

Churclies. of Syria, 212 ff; ceilings of, 213. 

Church Discipline, design of, 378; in- 
curred no loss of civil rights, 379; 
relation of, to the lapsi, 381 ; decliuo 
of penitential, 382; readiuission to 
Church by, 382; stages of, 383; no 
merit iu, 383 ; of the clergy, 383. 

Church, symbolized by Nosh's ark. 93, 
259; an organism, 181, 322; New 
Testament idea of, 321 f; a king- 
dom, 321: the body of Christ, 322; 
a temple, 322; the tir de, 322; names 
of members of, 322 f; believer*, 
323; brethren, 323; a fellowship, 
. 325 : officers of, 327 ; first organiza- 
tion of, 333; each congregation inde- 
pendent, 335 ff ; general conclusions 
respecting. 341 I; government of, 350; 
priesthood of the entire, 359 ; a divine 
state, 36*; government of, a develop- 
ment, 362 ; readmiasion to, 382 ; rela- 
tions of, to slavery, 470 ff ; relations 
of, to civil government, 470; oncour- 
aged labor, 477 f. 

Church constitution, influence of Gnostics 
on, 353; apostolic teaching respect- 
injr, 353 f; Ireoasus'M principle of, 
354 ff; Cyprian's teaching, 356 ff. 

Church government, republican type of 
early, 336; influence of destruction 
of Jerusalem on, 343 f; a congrega- 
tional episcopacy. 350. 

Church letters, church iinitv promoted 
by, 348. 

Chrysostom. on canonical singers, 304; 
on Christian c«hi atioii, ;>->7 f. 

Circular style. r. Do ud. 

Clement oV Alexandria, 31, 53; opinion 
on Orpheus, 64; hymns of, 280. 
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Clement of Rome, on episcopacy, 342. 

Clementines, on episcopacy, 346 f. 

Clergy, prie&thood of, 359 ; sub-orders of, 
' 373. 

Collegium, meaning and objects of, 512; 
for burial purposes, 513. 

Columbarium, meaning of, 513 f; arrange- 
'" nient of, 513. 

Commodianus, hymns of, 285. 

Communion, what, 419; infant, 419, 421. 

Compluvium, use of, 169; how guarded, 
169. 

Cbndcr, quoted, 39 n. 

Constantiue, keen discernment of, 27 ; na- 
ture of his vision, 96 n. ; great in flu- 
: eneo of, 86; statesmanlike quali- 
ities of, 196; donations of Churches. 
196:' luxurious reign of, 203; re- 
script of, respecting Lords day, 445, 

Constant inian monogram, lorms of, 86; 
on the Roman standards, 86; on 
coins, 87. 

Constantinople, motives for founding, 
2*29 f: syncretism of pagan and 
Christian elements in, 230; art treas- 
ures of, 230, 509. 

Cousin, quoted, 318 n. 

Creeds, simplicity of early, 389. 

Crooks & Hurst, quoted, 19 n. 

Cross*, wide diffusion of, 83; power of. 
83 f; widely recognized by early 
Christians, 84; Indian derivation of, 
doubtful, 84 ; Charney's remark on, 
83 n; forms of, 86; iegei'd of find- 
ing the true, 87; tho patibulary, 
88. 

Crucifixion of Christ, tol e earliest art rep- 

* resentation of, 152. 
Cruciform, tr. Domed. 

Cunningham, on trail substantiation, 424 n. 

Cupid and Psycho, on Christian monu- 
tunents, 62. 

CuWculum, in Roman hous<>, 168; in cat- 
acombs, 519. 

Cnrise, influence on Christian architecture. 
169. 

Cyprian* 31; on Church constitution and 

* government, 356 f; on ordination, 
358; on sacraments, 387; on clinic 
baptism, 407; on sacrificial charac- 
ter of Lord's Supper, 422 f; on in- 
fant communion. 434; on drama and 
shows, 484 f ; ou education, 504. 

Damasup, inscriptions of, 265; hymns of, 
287. 

Daniel, 280, 281, 283 n, 287 n, 293 n. 

fteacons, first institution of, 329; qualifi- 
cations of, 330 : Irenseuson, 330; pe- 
culiarly CI iristinn character of, 331 f; 

{ preaching of, 3112: duties* of, not sharp- 
ly defined, 341; in post -apostolic 



Church 342; change in function of, 
366 ; eligibility of, 367 ; seven contin- 
ued, 368. 

Deaconesses, institution of, 331; qttah> 
fications of, 368 : ordination of, 369 ; 
duties of, 369, 494 f. 

Decalogue, influence of, on art cultiva- 
tion, 43 ; biudereuce of, to art, 45. 

Dehio, 162. 

Delattre, 32. 

De Sola, on Hebrew music, 298. 

Dexter, 280 n. 

Diis Manibus, conclusions respecting, 255. 

Diocletian, of edict for persecution, 32 ; 
destruction of monuments by, 34. 

Diptychs, Barber ini mentioned, 60; in 
ivory, 150: consular, importance of, 
150; uses of, 150 £ 

Disciples, the lamb, sheep, and fish, sym- 
bol of. 91 f. 

Divorce, Scripture ground of, 461 ; Justin 
Martyr's opinion of, 463 ; frequency 
. of, among the Rnma-ns, 46 f. 

DdUinger, on Pentecostal baptism, 397 n. 

Domed style, diffusion of, 217 ; origin of, 
219; resembled Roman baptisteries, 
218; was k indigenous to the West, 
219; principles of classification* 220 
f; not a slavish imitation, 222; cir- 
cular style of, 242 ff; cruciform style 
of, 244 ff. 

Door-keepers, duties of, 374. 

Dormit, significance or, 263. 

Dove, a Christian symbol of innocence and 
peace, 92, 261 ; sometimes used as 
a menus of decoration, 92 ; chronology 
of monuments containing, 92. 

Doxologics, specimens of, 296. 

Drama, low condition of Roman, 481 ; of 
Kastern, 481 ; actors in, under legal 
disabilities, 481 f; Tertulliau's opin- 
ion of, 482; Cyprian's opinion of, 
482 f; concilia ry decisions respect- 
ing. 483 ; severe discipline of Church 
respecting, 483; actors in, excluded 
from the Church, 483. 

Dupin, 285. 

Kaster, connection with pnssover, 452; 
time of celebration of, 452 ; disputes 
respecting, 452 f ; opinion of Jewish 
party respecting, 452 f; of Roman 
party, 453 ; attempts to reconcile dif- 
ferences, 453 ; coneiliary decisions re- 
specting, 454 ; rule for celebration 
of, 454 ; different cycles 454 t ; three 
periods of the controversy concern- 
ing, 455 n ; ceremonies of, 455 ; two 
parts of the celebration of, 455 ; man- 
ner of observance of, 455; acts of 
clemency connected with, 456. * 

Eastern Ci ui re h, decline of music in* 316. 
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Ecclesiastical divisions, explanations of, 
369 ff ; followed the political, 370. 

Education, of apostles difficult to de- 
termine, 500; Jewish care for, 600 f ; 
influence of the law upon, 501 ; of 
the synagogue, 501 ; Paul's view of, 
501 f; illustrated by character of apos- 
tolic writings, 502 f ; by character or 
the family, 503 ; declining condition in 
the West, 503 f ; Tertulliun's views of, 
504 ; in Alienee of the caiechumeuate 
upon, 505 ; influence of Greek thought 
on Christian, 505 ; iufiuence of Alex- 
andria upon, 505 f ; Christian theory 
of, 507 ; Chrysostom's advice respect- 
ing, 507 f ; more kindly feeling towaj-d 
pagan culture, 507; Julian's influence 
on, 507; Basil's teaching on, 508; 
Jerome's views on, 508 f ; effects of 
barbarian invasions on, 509 ; in the 
Eastern Church, 509. 

Egyptians, grotesiqueness of art of, 101. 

El- Borah., * churches of, 2 1 5. 

Elijah, translation of, in sculpture, 138 f. 

Epigraphy, definition of, 247. 

Epiphany, feast of, 456; when observed, 
456; commemorates what, 456. 

Episcopacy, James' relation to, 333 ; Ig- 
natius on, 344 f; of the Clementinas 
on;346 f ; Hennas on, 347 ; Polycarp 
on, 348; a development, 351; be- 
comes general, 358; theories of origin 
or, 363 ff. 

Bphraem Syrus, hymns of, 278 f ; homi- 
lies of, quoted, 278 n. 

Eras, 252. 

Eucharist, v. Lord's Supper ; symbolized 
by the 'Ijtfi*, 81 ff. 

Eudoxia, Empress, hymns of, 282. 

Eusebius, on Lord's day, 445. 

Euthimius, hymns of, 281. 

Ewald, 299 n. 

Excommunication, greater and lesser,379f; 
notice given of, 380; effects of, 380: 
appeal from the sentence of, 380. 

Exorcists, origin and functions of, 374. 

Family, a type of the Church, 461 ; Christ's 
sanction of, 461 ; Paul's teaching 
respecting, 462; teachings of the 
Christian fathers concerning, 462 ff; 
two threats to the, 468 f ; Roman idea 
of, 463 ; decline of the life of under 
the empire, 463 t 

Farrar, on Paul's lack of art sensibility, 
50 n. 

Feasts and festivals, burial, where cele- 
brated, 165; Easter, 452 ff; Quinqim- 
gesima, 456; Quadragesima, 456: 
Pentecost, 456; Epiphany, 457; 
Christmas, 456 f; multiplicity of, 
457 f. 



Fish, a Bymbol of Christ, 71-83; of the 

disciples, 92. 
Formative arts, principles governing, 47 ; 

groteequeness of Jewish, 48. 
Fossores, who, 520: modes of working 

and duties of, 520. 
Frescos, eucharistic, at Alexandria, 82; 

teaching of, respecting baptism, 

398 ff. 
Friedlander, 294 n. 

Galla Placidia. 120, 244, 245. 

Galerius, his edict of toleration, 34. 

Garrucci, 119, 154. 

Gibbon, 289. 

Glyptic arty utility of, 156. 

Gnosticism, illustrated by abraxas gems, 
21. 

G<*V e, 308 n. 

Good Shepherd, mistaken for Hermes- 
Kriophorus. 61 ; differences between, 
53; associated with Amor and 
Psyche, 69 ; a symbol of protection 
among pastoral peoples, 90; not 
necessarily derived, 91; associated 
with other Christian symbol*, 91; 
with swastika, 109; 'statues of, 132 ff; 
compared with Hermes- Kriophorus, 
133; connected with inscriptions, 
258 f. 

Genii, opinion of Christian fathers con- 
cerning, 69; low far used for decor- 
alive purposes in Christian art, 70. 

Graffiti, found on Palatine Hill, 94; 
Becker's 'conclusions concerning, 94; 
examples of, 268; work of pilgrims, 
268. 

Gothic architecture, first germs of, 189; 
the consummation of the Christian 
basilica, 190. 

Grape*, symbol of, 261. 

Greeks, mythology and influence of, on 
art culture, 49; freedom of their 
worship, 49; could represent their 
gods, 50; their ideal of divine per- 
fection. 101. 

Green and the Red, factions of, 29. 

Gregory, the Great, hymns of, 296; mu- 
sical reforms of, 310 ; A. n tip nana Hum 
of. 314; advice of, against trine im- 
mersion, 414. 

Gregory Nazianzen, hymns of, 281. 

Grimm, W. 288, 321. 

Gronsset, his catalogue of Christian sar- 
cophagi mentioned, 70 a; of sar- 
cophagi containing; the Good Shep- 
herd, 91 n. 

Guidoof Arezzo, 315. 

Guild*, burial, special privileges of, 170. 

Harmon ius, measures of, 2ttL 
Harnack, on baptiasm, 191 a. •■ • -; 
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Hegesippns, on Gnostic influence, 354. 

Helena, traditional discovery ol true cross 
by, 87. 

HemunR, remarks of, on Mercury-Krioph- 
oros, 90 n. 

Hercules, a type of Christ, 64. 

Herder, quoted, 27a n. 

Hilarius, hymns of, 286. 

Hippolytus, statue of, 33 ; its chronology, 
136. 

Holland, quoted, 53 n. 

Hospitals, rise of, 499; influence of, on 
Christian charities, 499. 

Hubner, 132. 

Hy m no logy, or early church, 272 ; favor- 
able conditions for, 272; growth re- 
tarded by danger and persecution, 
273; and by hesitation about using 
pagan forms of art, 273; germs of, 
in New Testament, 273; '•psalm" 
and "ode," 274; probable use of. 
in second century, 274; reasons lor 
scant information respecting, 275; 
councils upon use of, 275; Greek 
fathers favorable to, 276; relative- 
ly small number of hymns, 276: 
reason for, 276; of Syrian Church, 
277 ; of Greek Church, 280 ; of West- 
ern Church, 283 ; narrative and lyric, 
283 f ; improvement under Constan- 
tinian rule, 287 ; influence of Julian's 
policy on, 289. 

Idolatry, trades connected with, 479 f. 

Ignatius, epistles of, 345 n f; on epis- 
copacy, 344 f; on Lord's Supper, 
421 ; on Lord's day, 445. 

Illuminations, reason "of, 112; examples 
of, 113 f. 

Image worship, wars over, 29. 

Immortality suggested in inscriptions, 257, 
264. 

Imposition of hands in baptism, 415. 

ludictions, 252. 

Industries, v. Trades. 

Infanticide, frequency of, among the Ro- 
mans, 464 f. 

Inscriptions, unconscious testimony of. 
21 ; two classes of. 77 ; late origin of 
6. Indian, 85 ; definition of, 247 : early 
use of, 247; utility of, 247 f; num- 
ber of, 248 f: classes of, 249: by 
whom prepared, 250 : forms of wri'- 
ing used in, 250; how read, 250; 
punctuation of, 250 f; orthography 
of, 250 ; chronology of. 250 f ; few- 
ness of dated, 252 n ; eras used in, 
252; date how determined 253 f; 
subject arid context of, 254 AT; cure- 
lessness in preparation of, 265; dog- 
matic cuaractt-r of, 264; indications 
of a belief in a future life in, 264; 



character of Damasene, 265 ; of fourth 
century, 260 ; aids of, to history iliu.v 
strated, 270 f. 
Irenaens, theory of the Church, 353 ; on 
Church constitution, 354 f; on dea- 
cons, H30 ; on mysteries, 388 n ; on 
infant baptism, 391; on Lord's day, 
445. 
Ivory, carvings in, 150; dipiyclis of. 150 
'l£w£ monument*, i-hronology of, 77 ; in- 
terpretation of, 78 S; de Rossi's 
opinion of, 78. 

Jacob, 286, 291. 

James, relation of, to episcopacy, 333; 
Hegesippus on. 334 n. 

Jews, exclusiveuess of. 42; pastoral life 
of, unfavorable to art culture, 42: 
depressed condition of. 43; peculiarity 
of imnginhtioii unfavorable to »rts 
of form, 45, 46; monotheism of, not 
promotive of foru.aiiVe art, 48 f; lyric 
poetry of, 48 11 ; special privileges of, 
516. 

Jerome, on lyre and flute, 273 ; on baptism, 
413; on Christian education, 508. 

Jonah, hietory of, in sculpture, 139 f. 

Judaism compared with Chnatiunity re- 
specting th 3 priesthood. 79 u. 

Judgment, last, seldom found in early 
art, 149. 

Julian, attempt of, to restore heathenism, 
37 ; influence of policy of, on Christian 
poetry, 289; influence of, on Christian 
education, 507. 

Junius Bassus, sarcophagus of, 60, 143- 
145; casts of, 143 n; subjects of, 
144; baptismal sceue iu, 145 

Justin Martyr, on music of Eastern 
Church, 301 : on the Lord's Supper, 
419; on public worship, 434 f; on 
Lord's day. 447 f. 

Justinian, 232, 234, 235. 240. 

Juvencus, hymns of, 286. 

Knlat Sern'an, church and conveut of, 
216 1. 

Kaltenbrumicr. his three periods of the 
Kaster contioversy. 455 n. 

Kartum. 282 n. 

Kfary, similarity of use does not imply 
dependence. 90 n. 

Kherbet-Hass. 213. 

Kreusor, opinion of. respecting the Chris- 
tian basilica, 159 n. 

Kugler, 20". 

Labarte, 119. 

Labor, encouragement of, by Church, 
477 ; monumental evidence respect- 
ing. 477 f. 

Lactantius, hymns of, 285. 
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•Laity, limitation of rights of, 365; de- 
cline of influence in council*, 375. 

Lamb, a symbol of Christ, 76; forbidden 
by Trullan Council, 77. 

Lamps, materials of, 155; symbols upon, 
155 ; artistic in form, 155. 

Lange, J. P., on the " Seven," 332 n. 

Lange, K., 162, 180. 

Lnodicean Council, on Church music, 303. 

J*zarus, raising of, in art, 99 f, 140, 259. 

Le Blant, on number of inscriptions, 252 n. 

Leyrer, on proselytes, 396 n. 

Libert us, infrequently met, 476. 

Lightfoot, J. B. y on origin of sacerdotal- 
ism, 360. 

Lights by the altar, 260. 

Lion, symbol of, 261. 

Liturgies, occasion of growth of, 438: 
connection of penitential system 
with, 438; modifications of, 439; 
classification of, 439; two parts of, 
440; of St. Clement, 440; of St. 
James, 441 ; branches of, 441 ; of 
St. Mark, 441 ; the Western, 441 f; 
the philosophy of, 442; central 
thought in Greek, 442;' central 
thought in Latin, 448 ; idea in Prot- 
estant, 443 n. 

Loculi, defined. 56; number of, 517. 

Lombards, destruction of, 29. 

Lord's day, eucharist celebrated on, 444; 
reason for observing, 444, 446 ; rela- 
tion of, to Jewish Sabbath, 444 f ; no 
enactment concerning, 445; Barry 
ou, 445 ; imperial provisions concern- 
ing, 445 f; New Testament idea of, 
447 ; Constantino's rescript concern- 
ing, 445 ; Justin's opinion of, 447 f , 
Tertullian'8 view of, 448 ; provisions 
for observance of, 448 f : impossibility 
of literal observance ol, 449 ; ground 
of sanction, 449 f ; Wuttke on, 449 
f n ; why legally sanctioned, 450 ; the 
Christian emperors had no reference 
to Mosaic law, 450 f ; legal supplant- 
ing the moral sanction of, 451. 

Lord's Supper, symbolized by 'IX6Y2, 81 
ff; symbolic, 416; a memorial, 416; 
when celebrated, 416; likeness to 
other feasts, 416; character of, 417; 
celebrants of. 417 : modes of celebra- 
tion of, 417; connected with the 
agape, 418; simplicity of early observ- 
ance of, 418; "The Teaching "on, 
418; Justin Martyr's account of, 419; 
Tertulliau's account of, 419; ante- 
Nicene order of, 419 ; liturgical forms 
in, 420; theory of operation of, 
421, ff. ; how far a sacrifice, 421 
f; three views of, 423; teaching of 
the liturgies respecting, not uniform, 
423 ; obligations of, 424 ; where cel- 



ebrated, 425 ; order of, 425 ; in one 
kind, 425; frequency of, 425; no 
elevation of host in, 426; magnified 
by the fathers, 426. 

Lotze, on Hebrew lyric poetry, 48 n. 

Luminarium, meaning and uses of, 520. 

Macrobius, 310. 

Magdeburg centuriators, 15. 

Magi, on monuments, 258. 

Maimbourg, on Gregory, quoted, 811. 

Malta, catacombs of, 36. 

Manuscripts, illuminated, 40. 

Mariott, quoted on subject of early fres- 
cos, 108 n. 

Marriage, sacreduess of, 462 f ; Church 
had oversight of, 466; Pauline doc- 
trine respecting, 466. 

Martyrs, number of, 266. 

Muthias Flacius, 15 n. 

Menas, St, of Egypt, 154. 

Merivale, 276. 

Messmer, 161. 

Military life, aversion to, in early Church, 
484; tainted with idolatry, 484; Ter- 
tullian on, 484 ; decadence of Roman, 
485; milder views later held, 485; 
relation of clergy to, 486; monu- 
mental evidence respecting, 486 f. 

Milman, mistake respecting Solomon's 
temple, 47 n; quoted, 317 n. 

Miniatures, examples of, 112 f. 

Mohammedans, iconoclasm of, 29. 

Monasticism, philosophy of, 468 ; its two 
principles, 468 ; evils of, 468 f. 

Mone, 393 n. 

Mosaics, classification of, 114 f; in an- 
tiquity, 115; kinds of, 1 15 ; limited use 
in catacombs, 115; three types of, 
116; uses of, 116; restorations of, 
116; location of, 116; chronology of, 

116 f; style of, 117; examples of, 
118 ff; seriousness of later, 1 18 f; 
transition in style of, 119; of Rome, 

117 ff; of Thessalonica, 116; of 
Ravenna, 121 ff; of Constantinople, 
127 ff. 

Mothes, quoted, 157 n. 

Monuments, fewness of, 28 ; where best 
preserved, 28; causes of destruc- 
tion of, 28 f; of first century, 29 f; 
of setoond century, 30 f; third cen- 
tury, 31 f; fourth century, 34 ff; 
fifth century, 36 ff ; sixth century, 
39 f ; numerous in, 41. 

Munter, on hymn service, 275. 

Muntz, on mosaics of Santa Constanzia, 

118 n. 
Muraton, 289 n. 

Music, early. Christian, 298;. no tune of 
the first two centuries in existence, 
298; probable adoption of existing 
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Jewish forma, 299 f ; testimony of 
Pliny respectiug, 301 ; of Justin. Ter- 
tullian, Origen, mid Eusebius, 3ul; 
original style the chant, 301; lime 
when Christian Churcli began a com- 
position of iis own, uncertain, 302; 
first recorded attempts, 303; action 
of councils respecting, 303; Council of 
of Laodicea and the kovovuuh. yuAroi, 
303 ; diverse interpretation of this ac- 
tum, 303 i; Basil's service of song, 
304 ; Chrysostom's. 304; Syrian modes 
probably prevalent in East and Weat, 
304; Ambrosian reforms of, 306; de- 
velopment of, under improved condi- 
tions of Church life, 305 ; musical no- 
tation among the Greeks and Romans, 
307 ; harmonic arrangement first de- 
veloped by Christianity, 308 ; Ambro- 
sian notation, 309; reforms of, under 
Gregory the Great, 310; his Anti- 
phonarium, 314; the n unite,, 314; 
later modifications of Gregorian sys- 
tem of, 316; decline of, in Eastern 
Churcli, 316. 

Mystery, confounded with sacrament, 388. 

Mythologic element in sculpture, 139. 

Neale, J. M., 282, 283 n, 284 n, 287 n,293 n. 

beamier, quoted, 54 n; on canonical sing- 
ers, 303. 

Neo-Platoutsni, influence of, 16. 

Nounua of Pauopolis, hymns of, 282. 

Xorthcoie and Browulow, quoted, 142 n. 

Notation, Ambrosian, authentic, and Gre- 
gorian Plagal, 311. 

Numae. of aucieut music not capable of 
interpretation, 314. 

Numismatics, service of, 37 ; a special sci- 
eiiCe, 156. 

Oblation, what, 419; by the whole 
Church, 420. 

Olympia, Christian remains at, 39. 

Optaius, 165, 180. 

Orantes, meaning of, 106; on inscribed 
monuments, 258, 260. 

Ordination, Cyprian's view of; 358 ; in the 
Apostolic Constitution}*, 362. 

Origen, 3 1 ; on the muKtc of the Alexan- 
drian Church, 301 ; on baptism, 392. 

Orpheus, a type of Christ, 6*; as anti- 
type, 64. 

Otte, on symbolical character of Christian 
art, 73 n. 

Pagans, externality of their religion, 49 ; 

defects of their charities, 489 If. 
Painting, Christian, earliest in catacombs, 

97; chiefly deooratve, 97; similar 

to heathen, 97; how painted, 98; 

subjects of, peculiar, 98, 100; princi- 



ple of balancing in, 98; in Santa Ce- 
cilia, 102; transitions in, 110 f; on 
gilt glasses, HI; fewness of, 111. 

Palm branch, a symbol of triumph, 262. 

Palm tree, symbol of paradise, 93. 

Palmer, 287 n. 

Palimpsest, 268. 

Pappa, signification of, 266. 

Paradise, indicated symbolically, 25ft. 

Parker, J. H., authority of, on painting, 
30 n. 

Pastor, terms for, 266. 

Patriarchs, when originated, 373; duties 
of, 373. 

Paul, St, want of susceptibility to art, 
50 f ; representations on gilt glasses, 
112; associated with Peter, 112. 

Paul Silentiarius, hymns of, 282. 

Patilinus of Nolo, poems o( 290; tkeory 
of poetry of, 290. 

Pausanius, 39. 

Peacock, symbol of immortality, 93. 

Penitents, orders of, 381 f. 

Pentecost, meaning of, 456 ; mode of ob- 
servance of, 456. 

Peter, representation of, on gilt glasses, 
111 f; no primacy of, intimated, 112. 

Phenix, on coins of Christian emperors, 
67 ; used by the Christian fathers, 7U ; 
symbol of resurrection, 71, 93. 

Piper, 17 n, 63 n, 75 n, 280 n. 

Pixes, in ivory, 154; uses of, 154. 

Pliny, on singing of early Christiana, 301. 

Plumptre, on proselytes, 396 n. 

Poetry, Greek and Hebrew, contrasted, 
48 ; Christian, o. Hymnology. 

Polycarp, on episcopacy, 348. 

Pondi d'oro, how made, 111. 

Prayer, attitude in, as found on monu- 
ments. 145. 

Presbyters, common to Jewish and Gen- 
tile societies, 334; a council, 334; 
officers of administration, 335 ; a de- 
liberative body, 336; Scripture ac- 
count ot, 337 ; in Gentile churches, 
337 f ; idontical with bishops, 338 fl"; 
why two terms, 339; duties of, not 
sharply defined, 341 ; decliuo of, in 
power, 352; change in functions of, 
366: penitential, 382. 

Priests, not recognized by apostolic 
Church, 349. 

Primates, origin of, 372; how appointed, 
372; functions of, 373. 

Proanaphora, 440. 

Property, in Roman empire, 492 t 

Prudentius, hymns of, 293. 

Psalter, use of, in early Church) 273. 

Quadragesima, 456. 
Quaat, 107. 
Quiuquagesima, 456. 
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Rambach, quoted, 274 n, 270, 280 n, 281, 
293 n. 

Ravenna, churches of, 38; a middle 
ground, 202; simplicity of its churches, 
206, f. ; four periods of architecture 
in, 207. 

Readers, duties of, 374. 

Reber, quoted, 317 a. 

Reuseus, divisious of archceology, 15 n. 

Uicliter, 180 n. 

Roller, on symbolism, quoted, 72 n, 75 n, 
132 n. 

de Rossi, school of symbolism, 75 d; 
quut?d, 174; on number of Christian 
inscriptions, 248 n, 249, 252 u, 265, 
264, 400, 477 n; on slavery, 475 L 

Roman house, arrangement of, 166 f; in- 
fluence of, on early Christian archi- 
tecture, 166; how lighted, 169. 

Some, bishop of, 352. 

Ru Anus, reference of, to the phenix, 
71. 

Sacerdotalism, rise of, 349; growth of, 
359 ; origin of, 360 ff. 

Sacraments, meaniug of, indefinite, 387 ; 
uumber of, not determined, 388. 

Sacrifice, in Lord's Supper, 422. 

Salsenberg, 282 n. 

San Apollinare, in Classe, 209 ff. 

St. Sophia, Church of, originality of, 234; 
difficulty of construction of, 234; pres- 
ent condition of, 235; vast prepara- 
tions for building of, 235; injury of, 
236; description of, 236; dimensions 
of, 236; dome support in, 239; light- 
ing of, 239; decorations of, 240; 
arrangement of, 241. 

San Vitale, description of, 225 ff; mo- 
saics of, lost, 226; contra.it with Ro- 
man basilica, 228. 

Sarcophagi, preference for, 136; slight 
originality of, 136; subjects of, 137, 
142; decorative and symbolic prin- 
ciple in, 137. 

8avoMarola. 131 n. 

Scliaff, 280 n, 281 n, 293 n, 295 n. 

SchleUeror, 273 n. 

Schnaase, quoted, 178 n, 181 n. 

Scholar influence of, on Cnristiaa archi- 
tecture, 162, 164; examples of, 170 f. 

Schools, v. Education, Culture, Teaching: 
secular under the empire, 503; 'rer- 
un 1 lian's views of heathen, 501 ; of 
Alexandria, 505 f; catechumenicul, 
505; of Antioch, 5061 

Schultze, Victor, 75 n. 

Sculpture, in pagan cultus, 131; sensn- 
ousness of, 131; decadence of, 131; 
architectural principle iu, 136; balanc- 
ing of parts in, 136 ; Scripture sub- 
ject of, 142. 



Serpent, a symbol of wisdom, or of heal- 
ing, 93. 

Sexes, separated in ancient Church, 186. 

Sheep, symbol of disciples of Christ, 92. 

Ship, symbol of the Church, 93, 261. 

Sibylline Oracles, reference of, to the 
'Ixfo* 80 ; nature of; 80 n. 

Singers, duties of, 374. 

Sins, venial and mortal, 379. 

Slavery, a fixed institution in Roman em- 
pire, 470 f : no attempt at immediate 
abolition of by Cnurch, 471 ; emanci- 
pation encouraged by Church, 472 ; 
Uhlhorn's opiuion concerning, 472; 
Stoical teachings respecting, 473; 
slight amelioration of, in 2d and 3d 
centuries, 473 ; moral type of Chris- 
tianity unfavourable to, 473: simplicity 
of Cnurch opposed to, 474; iu United 
States, 474 u; testimony of monu- 
ments respecting, 475 f; de Rossi 
ou, 475 f ; relations of labor to, 477 ; 
inscriptions relating to, 477 f. 

Slav**, conditiou of, under Roman govern- 
ment, 470 f; care of Church for, 472; 
eligibility of, to offico, 474; equality 
of, in burial, 475; fewness of names 
of, on Christian monuments, 476. 

Smith, W. Robertson, on the principle of 
the 2d commandment, 45 n. 

Soldiers, v. Military life. 

Sophronius, hymns of, 281. 

Sponsors, duty of, 413. 

Stanley, opinion of, on Solomon's temple, 
47 n. 

Statues, of Christ symbolic, 132; testi- 
monies respecting, 132; conform to 
pagan morals, 133; of Good Shep- 
herd and Hermes-Kriophoros com- 
pel ed, 133; of Hippolytus, 134; few- 
ness of, 1.J6. 

Stevens, ou the value of rude dialects, 
22 n. 

Sunday, v. Lord's day. 

Supernatural religion, author of. quoted, 
59 n. 

Swasiica, a Buddhistic symbol, 84. 

Symbolism, in Christian art, 55, 72; tran- 
sition from, to literal representation, 
55; not occasioned by desire for 
concealment, 55 : definition of symbol, 
72; used by (Jurist in teaching, 72; 
not arbitrary, 73; how interpreted, 
72, 73; two schools of iuterpreta.ion 
of, 74 f ; in painting of later origin, 98 ; 
in Junius Bassus sarcophagus, 145. 

Symbols, the fish, 77 f; the cross and 
crucifix 83 f; the vine, 89; the 
dove, 91 ; the sdiecp and lambs, 92; 
the ship, 93; the anchor, 93; the 
palm-tree, 93 ; the crown, lyre, phe- 
nix, serpent, 93; commingling of, 
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269; the grapes, 261 ; tlte lion, 261 ; 
the ark, 261 ; the palm-branch, 262. 

Synesius, hymus of, 281. 

Synods, analogous to civil councils, 375; 
provincial, 375; metropolitan, 376; 
oecumenical, 376; by whom assem- 
bled, 376: by whom presided over, 
376 f; subjects considered by, 377 ; 
method of voting in, 377 ; decisions 
of, how enforced, 377 ; decisions of, 
how far binding, 377. 

Syria, churches of, 38, 212; generous life 
in, 213; destitute of mosaics, 217. 

Tabernacle, furniture of, dictated, 44 ; ar- 
tistic character of, 44; animal and 
vegetable forms allowed in, 44. 

Teaching, v. Education; Paul's estimate of, 
501 f; a charism, 502 ; Christ's meth- 
od of, 502. 

u Teaching of the Twelve," on apostles, 
328 n ; importance of, 397 ; chronol- 
ogy of, 397 n ; statements of, concern- 
ing baptism, 398; on trine baptism, 
413; on the Lord's Supper, 418; on 
public worship, 433. 

Tertullian, on number of the Christians, 
26 ; opposition to image makers, 53 ; 
on the caricatures of Christ, 94 f; 
hymns ascribed to, 284 ; on music of 
early African Church, 301; on bap- 
tism, 392, 413; on unction, 414; 
on Lord's Supper, 419; on public 
worship, 436; on Lord's Day, 448; 
on trades, 482 f ; on shows, 482 ; on 
idolatry, 482; on heathen schools, 
504. 

Temple, Jewish, site of, sacred, 44. 

Teuffel, 285, 286, 294, n., 295. 

Thayer, 321. 

Theater, v. Drama, 

Theodoric, influence of, on architecture, 
208. 

Tombs, three kinds of, among the Jews, 
511 ; ornamentation of Jewish, 511 ; 
leading thought of, among the Greeks, 

512, boundaries of carefully defined, 

513, sanctity of, 513; publicity of, 
in Roman towns, 514; at Pompeii, 
514; gorgeousness of, 514; Roman 
idea of, 514; single, found in the East 
521; in Syria, 521. 

Tourmanin, church of, 215. 

Trades, trying position of Christians re- 
specting, 479; certain ones con- 
demned, 479 f; Tertullian's opinion 



of, 480 f ; Apostolic Constitutions re- 
specting, 480. 

Tradition, Cyprian's view of, 357. 

Transept, significance of, 187 1. 

Triclinium, influence on early Christian 
architecture, 161. 

Triumphal arch, how important 188. 

Types, heathen gods and heroes used as, 
61, 63 f; two, of Christ, 100; the 
earlier, the product of Greek influ- 
ence, 100. 

Uhllorn, on heal lien guilds, 55 n, 276, 

288. 
Ultzen, 287 n. 
Unction, what, 414; two are met, 414. 

Verantius Fortunatus, hymns of, 295. 

Vestibule, explained, 185. 

Victory, statue of, set up by Augustus, 
66; on the early ooinp, 67. 

Vine, symbolic of Christ and disciples, 
89; not necessarily borrowed from 
paganism, 89. 

Virgin Mary, no portrait of, 106; never 
symbolically represented, 106; ex- 
amples of frescos of, 106 if. 

Vitra viua, 157, 161, 166, 175, 219. 

de Vogue, on Syrian churches, 212 f; 
quoted, 216, 217. 218. 

Wackernagle, 284 n, 293 n, 296. 

Weissacker, on presbyters and bishops, 
339 u. 

Whitsunday, 456. 

Wilkie, 321. 

Wolimano, on seriousness of the biter 
mosaics. 118; quoted, 119. 

Woman, position of, among the Roman*, 
463. 

Worship, places of, 164; suggestions of 
liturgy in early, 430 ; Jewish influ- 
ences in, 430 ; spirituality of, in early 
Church, 430; forms of, different in 
different churches, 432 ; independent 
forms of, in Gentile churches, 433; 
u The Teaching" on, 433; heathen 
notices of, 434; Justiu Martyr's ac- 
count of, 334 f ; order of service in, 
435 ; Tertullian's statements concern- 
ing, 436 ; in third century, 436; Cyp- 
rian on, 436 f; Augustine on, 437. 

Zestermann, theory of, on the origin of 

basilica, 158 ; classification of, 159. 
Zdckler, quoted, 83 n. 



THE END. 
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